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CANADA: 
The Land and the People 


By PIERRE BERTON 


S 1955 reached its close, the people of Canada could look 
back with wonder and humility on the most remarkable 
ten-year period in their history. It was a decade to stir the 
national pride and quicken the common pulse, when the land 
disclosed unexpected bounties and the people reaped unexam- 
pled rewards—a decade of expansion and buoyancy that focused 
the eyes of the world on this enormous yet curiously empty 
country that sprawls across the northern half of North America. 
Canada is less than go years old politically. Its people make 
up less than two-thirds of one per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. Yet for most of the decade, until it was edged out by 
Western Germany in 1954, it ranked third, after the United 
States and Great Britain, among the great trading nations. 
Though still partially undeveloped, it produces more nickel, 
platinum, newsprint and asbestos than any other country. It 
stands second among all nations as a producer of aluminum, 
gold, cobalt, zinc, wood pulp and hydroelectric power, third as 
a producer of silver and sawn lumber, and fourth as a pro- 
ducer of lead and wheat. The mineral finds of the last ten 
years have been greater than those of the entire previous cen- 
tury. In 1945, Canada imported all of its iron and virtually 
all of its oil. Today it is fully self-sufficient in the first and 
almost self-sufficient in the second. Within a decade it seems 
likely to become the world’s largest exporter of iron and one 
of the top three or four producers in the world. In 1955 some 
geologists were predicting that its newly discovered oil fields 
might contain one of the four greatest concentrations of petro- 
leum products in the world—perhaps the greatest. It has a 
higher potential supply of hydroelectric power than any nation 
except the U.S.S.R., its forests are exceeded only by those of 
the U.S.S.R. and tropical Brazil, and it produces enough wheat 
each year to feed almost 100,000,000 people. Canadians like to 
boast that next to the U.S. they enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

These are some of the reasons why Canada has been in the 
news ever since the close of World War II. Most of the lit- 
erate world knows that the country is enjoying an unprece- 
dented economic boom and that many of its natural resources 
remain unexploited. Much less, however, is known of the land 
itself, or the people who live in it. P 
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“No one knows my country, neither the stranger nor its own 
sons.” So wrote Bruce Hutchison, a leading Canadian journalist, 
in 1943. ‘““My country is hidden in the dark and teeming brain 
of youth upon the eve of its manhood. My country has not 
found itself nor felt its power nor learned its true place. It is 
all visions and doubts, hopes and dreams. It is strength and 
weakness, despair and joy, and the wild confusions and restless 
strivings of a boy who has passed his boyhood but is not yet 
a man.” (From The Unknown Country by Bruce Hutchison. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Toronto.) 

The statement still applies and misconceptions still continue 
to exist about this new and rising nation that looks so simple 
and uncomplicated on the surface, but on closer examination 
turns out to be one of the world’s most puzzling communities. 

To most Europeans there is very little difference between 
Canadians and Americans.* To some Americans, Canadians 
seem very European with their Queen and prime minister. But 
the great fact of Canada is that it is neither American nor 
European and anyone who seeks to understand the Canadian 
people must grasp this essential truth. Canadians are the unique 
North Americans: their personality has been tempered in the 
twin forges of environment and history; they live in a country 
that has been called a political impossibility; they have been 
subjected to external pulls and pressures that exist nowhere 
else in the world; now through a long and painful effort of 
will they are moulding themselves and their land into a single 
cohesive community. 

A coincidental set of circumstances, not the least of which 
was a fear of U.S. aggrandizement, caused the confederation 
in 1867 of a scattered group of British North American prov- 
inces. Considerably changed and expanded, these have become 
the Canada of today. Canada, then, is still a very young coun- 
try. Two of its provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, only cele- 
brated their 50th anniversary in 1955. They were created, half 
a century ago, out of an unpopulated wasteland of waving grass 
that has today become the breadbasket of the world and the 
home of almost 2,000,000 people. In those 50 years the whole 
nation has changed so that it is scarcely recognizable as that 
same land to which Sir Wilfrid Laurier referred prophetically 
when, as prime minister, he remarked that “the twentieth 
century shall be the century of Canada.” 

Since its confederation Canada has undergone three basic 
changes. 

It has changed from a rural to an urban land. At the time 
of confederation, 81% of the population was rural. This figure 
has now dropped below 39%. The shift is still continuing: of 
the ten provinces, only Saskatchewan, the great agricultural 


%: The terms “America” and “Americans” are used here to distinguish 
the United States and its people from other North American countries 
and people. 
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province, is still predominantly rural. Yet the nation’s wheat 
production has increased sevenfold in the past half century. 

It has changed from a country dominated by the production 
of primary products to a country dominated by the manufac- 
ture of secondary products. By 1955, 68.7% of its total pro- 
duction was going into manufacturing and construction. 

It has changed from a colony, subservient politically to a 
European scheme, and culturally and economically to an Amer- 
ican colossus, into an independent nation, able and ready to 
stand on its own feet. 

The appointment of a Canadian-born governor general, the 
tacit dropping of the word “dominion” (which some Canadians 
consider subservient), the threat to build the St. Lawrence sea- 
way without U.S. help—all these are recent manifestations of a 
growing independence. 

Two inevitable questions follow: How is it that a nation, 
wealthy in resources and larger in area than the U-S., still 
remains sparsely populated and partially undeveloped? And 
what is it that has made Canadians so different from other 
North Americans? It is with these two questions that this arti- 
cle is largely concerned. 


THE LAND 
On the map, Canada, like the U.S., looks rectangular. It 
extends almost 4,000 mi. from east to west and 2.800 mi. from 


CANADA: GEOLOGY AND POPULATION. Four of the principal geologic 
divisions are shown; the shield is of especial importance as the source of much 
of Canada’s mineral wealth and as a natural barrier between east and west. 
The 15 cities shown contained 37% of the country’s population according to 
the census of 1951 


the southern border to the tip of the Arctic archipelago. Canada 
is the second largest country in the world, covering 3,845,774 
sq.mi., exceeded in area only by the Soviet Union. But its shape 
is deceptive. Ninety per cent of the land is virtually unpopu- 
lated. Half the people live within 100 mi. of the U.S. border; 
go% within 200 mi. of it. Politically Canada is another Chile— 
a slender strip 4,000 mi. long and 200 mi. thick, to which is 
appended a vast arctic and subarctic world of rock, tundra, 
muskeg, mountain, lake and forest. This political shape is one 
of the clues to an understanding of Canada, for so much that 
is distinctively Canadian—politics, economics and national 
character—depends upon it. 


Climate and Structure 


What is the reason for this singular concentration of popula- 
tion? European cities such as Oslo, Leningrad, Stockholm, 
Edinburgh and Copenhagen thrive in latitudes where no Cana- 
dian communities of appreciable size exist. Why shouldn’t there 
be cities of comparable size in northern Canada? 

One reason is climate. The chill Labrador current sweeps 
down the Atlantic coastline from the ice-choked Arctic and as 
a result subarctic conditions are to be found on the latitude 
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of London, Eng. The city of St. John’s, Nfd., is actually far- 
ther south than Paris, Fr., but spring reaches it no sooner than 
it reaches the Mackenzie valley in the Northwest Territories. 
The huge expanse of Hudson bay, gnawing into the heart of the 
continent, acts as an enormous thermostat to keep the summers 
bleak; the winds that sweep across it from the Arctic and 
from the Greenland ice cap add to the bleakness. As a result, 
the great Arctic cold desert, the tundra, reaches down almost 
as far south as the latitude of Copenhagen. The climate of the 
interior plains of Canada is continental. The mercury can 
rise above 100° F., even in the north, and drop almost to 
—70° F. as far south as Winnipeg. The mean temperature of 
the settled plains in January is about —5° F.; in July it is 
Sov E: 

The structure of the land is the second reason for Canada’s 
sparse population. Two great barriers to development exist: the 
Cordilleran mountain ranges on the west and the Canadian 
shield on the east. Most of the province of British Columbia is 
choked by an ocean of mountains that rise to a height of 12,000 
ft., giving the interior an alpine climate and effectively diking 
the flow of population. More significant is the Canadian shield, 
an enormous armoured horseshoe of muskeg-covered rock that 
defies settlement. A shield is a rigid area of resistance and 
there are several in the world, but the Canadian shield is the 
one best known to geologists. It covers half the nation and is 
the greatest hindrance to frontier development. It covers almost 
all of Quebec and Labrador, sweeps down to the edges of the 
Great Lakes, and curves back northwest through Manitoba and 
northern Saskatchewan to the tip of the Mackenzie river valley 
and the rim of the Arctic ocean. Some of its rocks go back 
2,000,000,0c0 yr. in time, before life itself, and the succeeding 
pressures of the ages have transformed them out of all rec- 
ognition. They are the stubs of ancient mountains, long since 


eroded down to a peneplain, the hollows filled with fresh water, 
so that there are more lakes on the shield than in all the rest of 
the world put together. 

Across most of the shield’s rocky expanse agriculture is im- 
possible, for the glaciers of the Pleistocene epoch stripped it 
clear of topsoil 1,000,000 yr. ago. The ice upset the drainage 
pattern as well, so that there are no great navigable rivers on 
the shield, and this, too, is a bar to settlement. Road and rail- 
road construction over this granite sea is almost prohibitively 
expensive. When the Canadian Pacific railway was blasted 
through the Pre-Cambrian cliffland bordering Lake Superior, so 
much explosive was required that dynamite factories had to be 
built on the spot. 

Before a single ton of iron ore could be brought from the 
Labrador interior, an outlay of $235,000,000 was required, the 
greater portion going into the construction of a 360-mi. railway 
across the shield. 

Yet the shield is largely responsible for Canada’s mining 
boom. Cursed as a wasteland a few decades ago, it is now 
hailed as a treasure chest. All of Canada’s uranium, nickel, titan- 
ium, platinum and cobalt comes from the shield, together with 
95% of its copper, 92% of its gold, 85% of its iron, 75% of its 
pulpwood and 56% of its silver. (The famous Mesabi iron 
range in the U:S. is a spur of the shield.) 


The North-South Pull 


Looking again at the map, the stranger may well ask: “Why 
Canada at all?” For the continental grain runs generally north 
and south while the border runs east and west, cutting arbi- 
trarily across the interior plains and the Cordilleran spine to 
the Pacific. In Canada, politics and geography are at war. A 
Nova Scotian is more likely to go to New England for a holi- 


DOG TEAM near Churchill, Man., an arctic plain in the latitude of Stockholm, 
Swed. 


TORONTO, ONT., AT NIGHT 


day, where the white Gothic churches and little fishing villages 
are more familiar to him than the Norman spires and strip 
farms of neighbouring Quebec. A tourist from Buffalo, N.Y., 
will find himself completely at home in Toronto, Ont., with its 
skyscrapers, cocktail bars and department stores. High school 
graduating from North Dakota and Montana small 
towns often go on two-day excursions to Regina, Sask., the 
nearest large city, which looks very like any small city in their 
home states. British Columbians holiday in California, where 
the climate, the architecture, the seacoast and the casual dress 
are somehow more familiar than is eastern Canada. The north- 
south pull shows itself in other ways, too: in defense, for 
example, which is now continental; and in trade. Canada has, 
for instance, the second largest coal reserves in the world. 
But the coal is found largely in Alberta and Nova Scotia, while 
the bulk of industry is concentrated in central Canada. For 
these reasons it is cheaper for Ontario to import its coal from 
the neighbouring states of the United States, than to haul it 
for thousands of miles from Canadian sources. Alberta’s enor- 
mous coal deposits remain largely unmined. 


classes 


The East-West Inlet 

Why then does Canada exist as a separate entity? The answers 
are largely political but there are some geographical clues as 
well. The chief one is the great St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water 
highway that knifes laterally for more than 2,000 mi. into the 
heart of the continent. This was the ancient fur trade route 
into the interior. It has its continuation in the long valley of 
the Saskatchewan river that cuts across the plains from the 
shores of Hudson bay to the barrier of the Rockies, and in the 
notches of the mountains themselves—the three passes through 
which the transcontinental railways go. 

Without the presence of this great waterway, it is doubtful 
whether Canada could have developed as a separate nation. 
The country had its genesis in the St. Lawrence valley which 
has now become its industrial core. Canada’s past lies here. 
The savage struggles with the Iroquois, the early, awkward 
revolts against colonialism, the first faint stirrings of nation- 
hood, all took place along the St. Lawrence and the lakes. 
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Canada’s future lies here, too, for the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which is expected to be completed by 1960, will turn the lake 
and river cities into seaports. The chief construction job in- 
volves the deepening of the International rapids section of the 
river above Montreal, Que., and the harnessing of its electric 
potential. The elimination of this shipping bottleneck will make 
the Great Lakes accessible to all but 15% of the world’s ocean 
shipping. The great advantage, however, will not be in letting 
ocean boats into the continental interior, but in allowing lake 
boats to get out. In addition, the seaway will: 

(1) carry an estimated 50,000,000 tons of U.S. and Canadian 
freight annually—five times as much as is carried now and 
more than the Panama and Suez canals combined; 

(2) provide an additional 1,100,000 h.p. of cheap electric 
power to the expanding industries of central Canada, and an 
equal amount to adjacent U.S. industries; 

(3) save an estimated $200,000,000 in the continent’s annual 
steel bill by bringing low-cost Labrador iron ore to the smelter 
towns south of Lake Erie (iron ore will be the biggest single 
cargo carried and is the key to the seaway); 

(4) save Canadian grain farmers an estimated $20,000,000 
annually, on the basis of present crops, by dropping freight 
rates between the lakehead and Montreal. 

But, though the seaway will accentuate the lateral flow of 
trade that Canada has been trying to foster for almost a cen- 
tury, it cannot hope to compete with the continental barriers 
that carve up the country into separate geographical units, 
each isolated by hundreds of miles of wilderness. Canada has 
been properly compared with an archipelago, a series of islands 
in which the railways do the work of ocean shipping lanes. 
This is one of the hard facts of the Canadian economy and 
one of the great influences on the national character. 

The main geographical regions are: 

(1) the Atlantic seaboard, consisting of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the 
Gaspé peninsula of Quebec, a fishing-farming-lumbering com- 
munity, surrounded almost entirely by the sea and cut off from 
central Canada by a 24-hr. train journey through the northern 
ribs of the Appalachian mountains; 

(2) the St. Lawrence lowlands of southern Quebec and 


Ontario, running from a point west of Quebec city to the tip 
of the Niagara peninsula, a thickly populated hive where three- 
quarters of Canada’s manufacturing is located: 

(3) the western plains, separated from the St. Lawrence low- 
lands by 1,000 mi. of Pre-Cambrian wilderness, and encom- 
passing the southern and settled sections of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. Traditionally, the plains economy has been 
tied almost solely to wheat but recent oil discoveries are bring- 
ing rapid changes; 

(4) the Pacific coast of British Columbia, a lumbering-fish- 
ing-manufacturing community, separated from the plains by a 
day’s train travel through the barrier of the Cordilleran moun- 
tain ranges; and 

(5) the hinterland, a vast arctic, subarctic and mountain 
area, comprising the Canadian shield, the Mackenzie and Yukon 
valleys, the northern extensions of the Cordilleras and the 
Arctic archipelago. Virtually unpopulated, its main resources 
are minerals, pulpwood and hydroelectric power, much of it 
undeveloped. 


The Atlantic Seaboard 


The corrugated rows of the low Appalachian mountains under- 
line the isolation of the Atlantic provinces. This area of hard 
crystalline rock, heavily glaciated and eroded to a level of 
3,000 or 4,000 ft., makes transportation so costly that one of 
the two major railways linking the region with central Canada 
shuns it by travelling through the U.S. All the same, the 
rounded hills and tattered coastline have given this Atlantic 
land a rugged beauty that is one of its chief attractions. The 
Gaspé, with its great 4,000,000-ton rock of Percé, punctured 
by an enormous needle’s eye; the breath-taking Cabot trail 
that encircles the lovely island of Cape Breton; the picturesque 
and paintable fishing harbours such as Peggy’s Cove, N.S.—all 
these have become tourist meccas. The deep-sea tuna fishing 


TRAWLER FISHING off the Grand Bank, Nfd. 


PERCE ROCK, Gaspé peninsula, Quebec 


off Wedgeport, N.S., and such salmon-stocked rivers as the 
Restigouche and Miramichi, draw wealthy sportsmen from all 
over the world. By contrast, the verdant crescent of Prince 
Edward Island lies in the gulf like a green jewel, “the fairest 
land that may possibly be seen” as Jacques Cartier, the dis- 
coverer of the St. Lawrence, called it more than four cen- 
turies ago. 

The isolation of the Atlantic provinces from the core of the 
political unit has helped accentuate a series of distressing prob- 
lems that have made them the great “have-not” region of 
Canada. By the time of confederation, the British colonies of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had reached a golden age of 
prosperity based on the fruit of forest and sea. The first was a 
vast fishing port, drawing its wealth from exports of salt cod 
to the protected markets of the British West Indies. The sec- 
ond was a great lumber camp, building fleets of wooden sailing 
ships and providing ready-cut cargoes for them. This deli- 
cately balanced economy could not long survive a changing 
world. When Britain abandoned its closed mercantile system 
for free trade, it opened the West Indies to the cod fishermen 
of New England, seriously disturbing Nova Scotia’s prosperity. 
At the same time steel and steam worked a revolution in ship- 
ping. As wooden sailing ships had been worth more than all 
other exports put together, New Brunswick suffered. Confed- 
eration with Canada failed to give the provinces new markets, 
for they were too far away: Nova Scotia’s coal couldn’t com- 
pete with coal from Pennsylvania, for example, and the acces- 
sible markets for manufactured goods, in neighbouring New 
England, were barred by tariff walls. These are some of the 
reasons why the four Atlantic provinces (Newfoundland joined 
Canada in 1948) have more than 11% of the population of 
Canada but share in only 4% of the manufacturing and enjoy 
only 7% of the total personal income of the country. 

Generally speaking, these provinces have benefited least from 
the postwar Canadian boom. But there are some signs that their 
economic position may improve. The most promising indicators 
are the new mineral discoveries of New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. Three spectacular base metal finds have been made 
in New Brunswick since 1952, with a proved tonnage of 53,- 
000,000. Mining operations and related chemical-metal indus- 
tries which could result from these new strikes would help 


THE LAND, a series of photographs show- 
ing the diversity of the Canadian land- 
scape, from the rocky coast of the east, 
across the broad prairies of the west to the 
rugged mountains along the Pacific coast; 
from the barren north to the fertile south 


Above: Great Lakes freighter in Toronto, Ont., har- 
bour at dusk 


Right: Aerial view of the Mackenzie river delta in 
the far northwest 


Below: The trans-Canada highway cutting through 
the flat wheat prairies of Saskatchewan 


Above: Skiing in the Laurentian mountains near Valcartier, Que. 


Below: Ship anchored at Gaultois on the south coast of Newfoundland 


Above: Moose in a stream beneath a mountainside near Banff, Alta. 


Below: Waterfall of a glacial river in the Purcell mountain range near Golden, 
B.C. 


Below: Farmer and his son plowing on a slope above the St. Lawrence river 


valley at Baie Saint Paul, Que. 
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CHIPPING ORE SAMPLES at the copper and gold mines of Noranda, Quebec 


diversify the province’s economy, still based largely on lumber, 
whose products in 1954 totalled more than half the gross value 
of all major industries. Newfoundland stands to benefit chiefly 
from the great iron ore development in Labrador, which forms 
part of the province. In addition, a bold program has been 
launched to expand and modernize existing iron and pulp and 
paper developments on Newfoundland island proper, to assist 
European manufacturers to start new industries and to over- 
haul the fishing industry. The latter program, involving radical 
changes in fish processing, may change the lives of many New- 
foundlanders, even to the extent of replacing their tiny villages 
by larger industrial communities. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands 


One of Canada’s great problems is the lack of economic 
balance between its outlying regions and its industrial heart- 
land. Squeezed between the bony ridges of the Appalachians on 
the southeast and the hard crust of the shield on the northwest 
is a 600-mi. strip of low country where the wealth of Canada 
is concentrated. These lowlands consist of the St. Lawrence 
valley and the Niagara peninsula (a fertile wedge of land 
bounded on three sides by the lakes and on the north by the 
shield). It is historic country. Near one end, in the huge indus- 
trial city of Montreal, stands the statue of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, French Canada’s greatest explorer, who first invaded 
this favoured land. At the other end, not far from Niagara 
falls, unnumbered honeymooners have stared up at the effigy 
of General Isaac Brock, whose defense of Queenston heights in 
1812 turned the tide of the last American advance into Can- 
ada. In between, among the lakes and meadows of the old 
Indian domain of Huronia, hundreds of thousands of summer 
campers have paused at the shrine that commemorates the 
martyrdom of two Jesuit priests among the Iroquois. 

Rich in story, central Canada is richer in material wealth. 
The nation’s industrial development began closer to its geo- 
graphical centre than did that of the U.S., partly because of 
the water highway, partly because of Niagara falls and its 
hydroelectric power, partly because of the mineral resources 
of the nearby shield. The greatest concentration of population 
is in this area. Six of the country’s ten largest cities are jammed 
into the narrow St. Lawrence strip. The western section, be- 
tween Oshawa, Ont., and Niagara falls, has a concentration of 
185 people to the square mile—equal to that of some of the 
eastern states of the United States. 

The economic life of the strip revolves around two urban 
centres: Toronto and Montreal. Both have flourished for quite 


different reasons. Montreal, the older city, depends on a trans- 
continental economy. It is a great seaport, the anchor point 
for the transcontinental railways, the headquarters of the banks 
and financial institutions, and a centre for heavy industry such 
as the manufacture of rolling stock, cement and steel, the refin- 
ing of copper and the milling of flour. Toronto’s wealth springs 
directly from the minerals of the shield. Most Canadian min- 
ing corporations have their headquarters in the city, which has 
become one of the world’s leading financial centres. 

Ontario’s industry is the more diversified: half of Quebec’s 
total output comes from Montreal; two-thirds of Ontario’s 
comes from smaller centres outside Toronto. Factories are 
springing up so quickly in the Niagara fruit belt that apple, 
cherry and peach orchards are rapidly being destroyed. Indeed, 
the industrial expansion of central Canada has transformed 
both provinces, and its implications are having far-reaching 
effects on the social and political life of the nation. 


The Western Plains 


One of the world’s principal granaries lies between the 
Canadian shield on the east and the continental spine on the 
west. Ten per cent of the world’s wheat comes from there. 
Although only one-fifth of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
is taken up by the plains (the rest is timber, muskeg, rock, lake 
and mountain), they are known throughout Canada as the 
prairie provinces, for the prairies have sustained them. The 
land stretches off to the horizon, green in the spring, golden in 
the fall, dead white in the winter, flat and unending under the 
great bowl of the sky, cut geometrically by dusty roads and 
speckled with tiny pinpoints of settlement—often no more than 
a huddle of frame buildings, a few trees and a wind pump. Only 
three prairie cities have a population of more than 100,000, but 
there are scores of smaller communities strung along the rail- 
way lines like beads on a string. In the 24 hr. that it takes to 
cross these prairies by train, the traveller is seldom far from 
the sight of waving wheat. 

On the eastern fringes of the plains lie the gnarled rocks, 
stunted timber and sphagnum mosses of the shield. At the 
western end the brown foothills of the Alberta ranch country 
rise up toward the white-plumed Rockies with their twin 
tourist playgrounds of Banff and Jasper. In between, only a 
few wooded valleys and hills break the flat monotony. Of these 
the sinuous, purple-shadowed valley of the Qu’Appelle, angling 
across half the province of Saskatchewan, is the most beautiful, 
and the Cypress hills, on the southern border of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the most startling, with their scorpions, vipers 
and yucca grass. 

The Canadian prairies form the bottom of the ancient seas 
that invaded the continent in prehistoric times. Over these old 
sea bottoms has been laid a blanket of rich alluvial silt, pushed 
down from the north by the ice caps of the glacial ages. The 
silt stores moisture under the snow all winter. The continental 
climate keeps the plains bathed in sunshine all summer. As a 
result of these ideal conditions, Canada produces the world’s 
finest hard wheat, and because of mechanization, produces it 
with surprisingly little man power. Many farmers now live in 
town houses and move to the wheat fields only for the sum- 
mer. Saskatchewan, the great wheat province, has been losing 
population steadily since 1931, although the yield continues to 
increase. 

Traditionally, wheat has been the chief product of the 
prairies. The annual yield varies from a minimum of 250,000,000 
bu. to a maximum of 688,000,000 bu. (a record established in 
1952). An average crop is 350,000,000 bu. Because the plains 
export two-thirds of their wheat the area is more sensitive to 
the shrinking of foreign markets than any other part of Canada. 
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The breakdown of the international trading machine in the de- 
pression of the 1930s wreaked havoc on the prairies—a havoc 
made immeasurably worse by the coincidence of history’s worst 
drought. Because it is essentially a one-crop province, Saskatch- 
ewan is the most sensitive of all to external forces. Even as 
late as 1939 one-third of its farmers were on relief. In the two 
other provinces there has been more diversification. Manitoba 
is, Im some ways, an extension of central Canada, with the 
large manufacturing and rail centre of Winnipeg and the re- 
sources of the Canadian shield. Alberta has always had a healthy 
ranching and mixed farming income. It also has 47,800,000,000 
tons of coal reserves, but the production of this fuel has 
declined because of the distance from the markets. 

This distance has helped make the prairies the other “have- 
not” region of Canada. In boom times they have enjoyed 
astonishing prosperity; in bad times the wealthier sections have 
had to aid them. But now, chiefly because of the oil dis- 
coveries since World War II, the prairie economy is under- 
going a remarkable transformation. A hint of this came in 1954 
when the plains suffered the worst wheat crop in 17 years, 
coupled with a drop in foreign demands and a lowering in 
prices. In prewar times this blow would have been little short 
of catastrophic. In 1954 it resulted only in a minor recession. 

Ninety per cent of Canada’s oil comes from Alberta. But 
even in Saskatchewan, which produces only 7%, oil is bringing 
about a marked change in the economy. In this province of 
100,000 farms, petroleum products have recently surpassed 
wheat flour as the leading manufacture. And although four- 
fifths of the province’s farm income still comes from agricul- 
ture, the oil production is increasing rapidly: annual produc- 
tion, which was 2,800,000 bbl. in 1953, jumped to 5,400,000 
bbl. in 1954 and was expected to reach 17,400,000 bbl. by 1957. 
In addition, the province stands to benefit from the uranium 
discoveries on Athabasca lake, where in late 1955 several large 
mines were about to come into production. The output was 
expected to reach an annual $40,000,000 by 1957, representing 
40% of the total Canadian uranium production. 

These changes are minor compared with the oil development 
in neighbouring Alberta, whose Leduc field, discovered in 1947, 
touched off a tremendous exploration and development program. 
In 1955 oil companies were spending more than $1,000,000 a 
day in a search for oil, and the value of construction directly 
resulting from the new industry exceeded $300,000,000. 

Twenty years ago, Alberta was considered the poorest invest- 
ment risk in the British Commonwealth. Today it is the only 
technically debt-free province in Canada. (At the end of 1954 
the provincial debt totalled $91,000,000; cash reserves $235,- 
000,000.) This is because the province has retained the mineral 
rights to most of the oil country, so that the public benefits 
from oil royalties, rather than private individuals. The gross 
value of Alberta production has quadrupled since 1939 and the 
income from oil is now two-fifths of the income from farm 
products. All this has been accomplished in less than a decade. 
In 1947 Alberta had 500,000,000 bbl. of proved oil reserves. 
By 1954 the most conservative figure set the reserves at 
2,000,000,000 bbl. The longest pipeline in the world connects 
the province to the markets of central Canada; another links it 
to the Pacific. By 1953 oil had replaced gold as the most 
important mineral in Canada and the nation was ranking 
seventh among the world’s oil producing countries. 

The oil industry is still in its infancy. It took the U.S. 42 
years to develop its production to Canada’s present level. 
Geologists believe that Canada can eventually expect to produce 
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OIL DERRICK in a wheat field near Devon, Alta., well 17 of the Leduc oil 
fields 


about half as much oil as its neighbour. The recent discovery 
of a new field.at Pembina, Alta., has brought forth some rosy 
predictions. The Pembina reserves are not yet calculated but 
the field is thought to be larger than the two other major fields 
combined. It was predicted in 1955 that Canadian oil produc- 
tion would more than double in five years to reach 1,000,000 
bbl. a day. 

None of this takes into account the presence of the strange 
Athabasca tar sands in northern Alberta. These sands cover 
30,000 sq.mi., and the estimates of their oil reserves run from 
100,000,000,000 bbl. (45 times that of Canada’s present proved 
liquid reserves) to. 300,000,000,000, or almost double the entire 
liquid reserves of the world. It is believed that this represents 
the largest remaining source of crude oil—enough to supply the 
world for a century. But each globule of oil is wrapped around 
a grain of sand and thus far no economical separation process 
has been devised. The tar sands remain an undeveloped resource 


that could some day make Canada the world’s greatest oil 
producer. 


The Pacific Coast 


Tucked away behind three of the continent’s most spec- 
tacular mountain ranges lies a temperate corner of civilization 
caressed by the tepid waters of the Japanese current and pro- 
tected from Pacific gales by the shielding bulk of Vancouver 
Island. The greater part of the population of British Columbia, 
Canada’s third largest province, lives there, within 30 mi. of 
the mouth of the Fraser river. One-third of the people live in 
the area of Vancouver alone, making it Canada’s third largest 
city. The remainder are on the big island, or scattered thinly 
through the slender, fertile valleys wedged between the moun- 
tain ranges that cover 90% of the province. 

The three ranges run diagonally up the length of British 
Columbia. On the east are the sedimentary crags of the Rockies, 
world famous for their scenic beauty and luxurious tourist 
resorts. In the centre lie the Columbian mountains—the Sel- 
kirks and the Monashees and farther north the Cariboos and 
Cassiars. This is an older range, 200 mi. wide, sculptured from 


the ancient molten masses that welled from the bowels of the 
earth. Between it and the Rockies lies the Rocky Mountain 
Trench, an enormous natural ditch 1,000 mi. long. To the west, 
so close to the ocean that they often drop sheer to the water’s 
edge, are the granite peaks of the Coastal mountains, also 200 
mi. wide and split by fiords dug out ages ago by the glaciers 
squeezing toward the sea. They have made British Columbia a 
tourist paradise and given Vancouver one of the loveliest set- 
tings on the continent. 

British Columbia’s structure has made it a province of ex- 
tremes. Roses bloom on Christmas day in Victoria, which occu- 
pies the same climatic zone as New Mexico. But in the moun- 
tainous interior, winter temperatures sometimes drop to —70° F. 
Zeballos, on the west coast of Vancouver Island, has a tropical 
rainfall of 200 in. a year. But in the arid interior, near Kam- 
loops, where cactus, rattlesnakes and tumbleweed thrive, the 
annual precipitation is less than ro in. 

The mountains, forest and sea feed the populated corner of 
the province, making it the wealthiest and most productive sec- 
tion of Canada on a per capita basis. But, although it has 
enjoyed the greatest population increase of any province (42% 
in the census decade of 1941-51), it is still largely undeveloped. 
British Columbia stands third as a Canadian manufacturing 
province, but lags far behind Ontario and Quebec, producing 
only 7.8% of the total for the country. It also stands third in 
mineral production (13%), thanks to the coal of the Rockies, 
the lead and zinc of the Selkirks, and the gold of the Coastal 
mountains. The great Sullivan mine, operated by the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting company in the Kootenay district, 
is the largest lead-zinc producer in the world and these metals 
make up half of the annual $160,000,000 general output. British 
Columbia’s commercial fisheries, chiefly salmon and halibut, 
earn the province $60,000,000 annually and sport fishing is one 
of its chief tourist attractions. The mountains have given it the 
second largest hydroelectric potential in Canada, next to Que- 
bec, and most of the power is still unexploited. The most spec- 
tacular new project has been that of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited at Kitimat on the northern coast. By 1970 
the settlement, which did not exist in 1953, is expected to reach 
a population of 50,000. A second power development, harness- 
ing the waters of the upper Yukon, may see another new 
town of perhaps 15,000 persons north of Kitimat at the head 
of Taku inlet, where a $270,000,000 metallurgical industry is 
envisaged. 

But 60% of British Columbia’s income still comes from 
timber. Ninety per cent of the province is suitable for little 
else. It is these dripping rain forests, thick and almost impen- 
etrable, with their tall stands of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, red 
cedar and hemlock, so beautifully captured on canvas by the 
province’s great woman painter, Emily Carr, that have given 
the Pacific coast its character. Nowhere else in Canada is the 
growth so lush, and to understand this the tourist has only to 
drive along the scenic Malahat highway of Vancouver Island 
near Victoria or plunge deep into the dark heart of Stanley 
park, a 1,000-ac. stand of original timber within rifle shot of 
the Vancouver business area. 

Only recently has British Columbia realized that its timber 
can be a vanishing resource. The province is so far from world 
markets that any drop in quality is likely to bring a slump in 
sales and profits. Twenty million of its 75,000,000 acres have 
been logged out or burned over without reforestation. A prov- 
ince-wide conservation plan is now in full swing so that the 


trees will be harvested on a continuing basis, like the prairie 
wheat. 
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The Hinterland 


A unique feature of Canada is that its most settled areas are 
never more than a few hours’ drive from the primeval forest 
or the forlorn frontier. A man can stand on Dufferin terrace 
above ancient Quebec, or among the Gothic towers of Parlia- 
ment hill, Ottawa, or on the panorama roof of the Hotel Van- 
couver and, in Robert W. Service’s words, “‘gaze on naked 
grandeur.” Here is the secret of the country’s wealth: the 
mines of the shield that boomed Toronto, the forests of British 
Columbia that built Vancouver, the swift rivers of Quebec 
that enriched Montreal. Here too lies the clue to the small 
population. In spite of its leagues of golden wheat, Canada 
contains only half as much arable acreage:as France. The untill- 
able hinterland occupies some four-fifths of the nation. 

Only the fringe of the hinterland has been developed. The 
mines of the shield are almost all around its edges. The north 
remains an unknown quantity, large areas of it scarcely travelled 
by white men. Much of it will probably stay that way for 
years to come. 

The north is a country of contrasts and extremes. Here, above 
the 6oth parallel of latitude, the temperature can go as high as 
103° F., as it has at Fort Smith, N.W. Terr., on the Slave 
river, or as low as —83° F., as it has at Snag, Yukon, on the 
Alaska highway. The matted shrubbery of the Klondike is 
almost tropical in the summer, but the century-old birch trees 
of the tundra are only a few inches tall. The lake-speckled 
rockland of the Pre-Cambrian wilderness, the twisted Torngat 
mountains of Labrador, the bald whalebacks of the Arctic 
islands, the great web of the Mackenzie delta, the green ser- 
pentine lakes of the southern Yukon—all these are part of the 
hinterland, yet each belongs to a separate world. The conti- 
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nent’s most massive mountains, the Mackenzies, and its tallest 
mountains, the St. Elias range, and its deepest canyons, on the 
South Nahanni river, all form part of the Canadian north. This 
is breath-taking tourist country, but most of it is beyond the 
finances and energies of the average sight-seer. One of the 
great scenic drives in North America is the 1,523-mi. motor 
trip northwest along the Alaska highway from Dawson Creek, 
B.C., to Fairbanks, Alsk. It crosses 5 mountain ranges, 129 
rivers and 8,000 mountain streams. Other northern attractions 
include the steamboat journey down the Yukon river from 
Whitehorse to Dawson City and the fishing in northern 
Saskatchewan where the lake trout run 30 Ib. in size. But 
transportation is the great problem of the hinterland and most 
visitors are content to visit the southern reaches of the shield, 
the protected wilderness parks of Ontario, Algonquin, Temagami 
and Quetico, or the famous ski resorts of the Gatineau and 
Laurentian hills of Quebec. 

There is neither railway nor paved road in the entire North- 
west Territories of Canada. North of the 60th parallel goods 
must be carried by air, or, during the short summer season, by 
Mackenzie river tugboat. Mineral finds must be spectacular to 
be profitable. Vast deposits of copper are known to exist along 
the Arctic coast but they are too far from the markets. One 
of the world’s great lead-zinc deposits lies along the southern 
shore of Great Slave lake, but, although this has been known 
for half a century, it has yet to be exploited. The various base 
metals of the southern Yukon have hardly been charted, let 
alone mined. Oil is being discovered in increasingly large quan- 
tities along the Mackenzie and Liard basins. During World War 
II there were 61 producing wells near Fort Norman supplying 
the Canol pipeline that was built at huge expense through the 
Mackenzie mountains. But peacetime oil production is too costly 
in the north. As of 1955, Norman Wells was down to one-fifth 
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of its former production, supplying only the immediate area. 
Similarly, the arable land of these two valleys—at least 1,000,- 
ooo ac.—has hardly been touched because export costs make 
large-scale farming prohibitive. 

The main resources of the hinterland have been tapped along 
the lines of the railways and in those sections of the interior 
where minerals, such as gold and uranium, are extraordinarily 
rich or easily milled and transported. The storied Klondike has 
produced upward of $300,000,000 in placer gold since 1896. It 
still yields between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year. The big- 
gest single source of Canadian silver is nearby, at Keno, Yukon, 
also a large producer of lead and zinc. Yellowknife, N.W. Terr., 
on Great Slave lake, the scene of two gold booms in 1938 and 
1944-45, has three operating mines including Giant Yellowknife, 
Canada’s third largest. But most gold mining takes place along 
the railway lines in the Pre-Cambrian hinterland of Quebec and 
Ontario. The Quebec section of the shield also contains the 
largest single body of titanium ore in the world. 

Four other hinterland resources, iron, uranium, hydroelectric 
power and pulpwood, have contributed heavily to Canada’s 
postwar prosperity. 

Of these pulpwood production is by far the greatest. The 
gaunt trees that rise from the rocks and muskegs of the shield 
have given Canada its greatest industry. Pulp and paper pro- 
duction runs to $1,200,000,000 a year, accounts for 5% of the 
gross national product, and makes up one-quarter of all exports. 
The larger part of it is concentrated along the Quebec frontier. 
It represents that province’s leading industry, providing jobs for 
42,000 workers. Sixty-five per cent of the wood pulp goes into 
newsprint to make Canada the world’s largest newsprint 
producer. 

The future of the hinterland lies in the development of hydro- 
electric power. The swift rapids that link the ragged lakes, the 
spectacular mountain torrents, and the enormous northern riy- 
ers are capable of producing 66,000,000 h.p. Next to Norway, 
Canadians use more electric power per capita than people of 
any other nation, and they get it cheaper than any other. And 
although Canada produces more power than any country except 
the U.S., only one-fifth of the total potential has been devel- 
oped. However, the nation’s installed capacity has been increas- 
ing at the rate of 885,000 h.p. a year (1,758,450 h.p. in 1954 
alone). Outside of the St. Lawrence seaway development and 
Niagara falls, where a new generating station was producing an 


additional 1,260,000 h.p., these were the major hydro develop- 
ments of the hinterland as of 1955: 

(1) In the Yukon, Northwest Power Industries Ltd. was 
surveying the potential of the upper Yukon river. Initial plans 
called for a production of 880,000 h.p. Ultimately as much as 
4,300,000 h.p. might be developed by reversing the flow of the 
famous river and spilling it back over the mountains through 
tunnels to penstocks near the Pacific coast. 

(2) In Labrador, the British-Newfoundland Development 
company, which had leased a vast acreage for timber, mineral 
and hydro exploration, was surveying the potential of the Ham- 
ilton river, whose Grand falls, almost twice the height of 
Niagara, were believed capable of producing 3,500,000 h.p. 

(3) In northern British Columbia, at Kitimat, the Aluminum 
Company of Canada had developed 450,000 h.p. by tunneling 
through the Coastal mountains and tapping the river and lake 
storage of the interior plateau. Ultimately the company expected 
to develop 2,000,000 h.p. in this way. 

(4) In Quebec, the harnessing of the Bersimis river was 
expected to produce 450,000 h.p. by 1956 and 1,200,000 h.p. 
ultimately. 

The two most newsworthy postwar developments on the 
shield have been those of iron and uranium. In 1953, Canada 
displaced the U.S. as the world’s second largest producer of 
uranium. By 1956 the government expects uranium production 
to be eight times greater than it was in 1945; by 1957, 12 times 
greater. By then, the gross annual output should reach $100,- 
000,000. One mine alone, Algom Uranium, at Blind River, 
Ont., the scene of the most recent strike, is expected to turn 
out half of all the uranium produced. The other main mines 
are at Athabasca lake in northern Saskatchewan and at Great 
Bear lake on the Arctic circle, the original mine that helped 
make possible the first atomic bomb. 

The postwar iron developments at Steep Rock, Ont., near 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, and along the Labrador 
iron trough, are expected to greatly affect the Canadian econ- 
omy in the coming decades. Canada produced practically no 
iron before World War II. By the end of 1956, total annual 
production is expected to reach nearly 18,000,000 tons, and 
between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons by 1965. This would 
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rank Canada among the first three or four iron producers in 
the world and probably make the country the largest iron 
exporter. 


The Railways 


The peculiarities of Canadian geography make transportation 
an integral part of the national fabric. Canada has been called, 
with some truth, a railway in search of a state, and as one 
political scientist, Alexander Brady, has pointed out, the unity 
of the country has depended on railway lines no less than the 
Roman empire depended on roads. Canada has more miles of 
railroad per capita than any other country in the world, and 
its largest railroad, the government-owned Canadian National 
railways, is the nation’s largest corporation and greatest single 
employer. 

To a large extent, the story of Canada over the past century 
has been a story of railway construction. The country’s 
strengths as well as its weaknesses both spring from this same 
source. In Canada, railway builders, such as the flamboyant Sir 
William Van Horne, the U.S.-born architect of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, have become history-book figures. On the 
prairies, the railway station with its chalet roof has become as 
distinctive a piece of architecture as the grain elevator. (The 
two are invariably found together.) More than half the pop- 
ulation lives within sound of a train whistle and this haunting 
cry, drifting across the land, is a fundamental piece of Cana- 
dian music. The two great transcontinental railways enter 
deeply into the life of the country, for they operate steamships, 
air lines, freight services, trucks, telegraph stations, real estate 
firms, meat packing plants, fruit farms, mines, luxury resorts 
and the best hotels in the nation, so that in towns as small as 
Saskatoon, Sask., it is possible to order such delicacies as 
galantine de capon from a Lausanne-trained chef, 

It was the railways that helped bring about the confedera- 
tion, and it was the railways that stitched the new nation to- 
gether. The promise of a railway to the Atlantic coast—the 
Intercolonial—helped bring the maritime provinces into the 
union. The promise of a railway to the Pacific—the Canadian 


Pacific—secured British Columbia and kept the west from 
slipping into U.S. hands. 

It was only through the building of these and other rail- 
ways that the nation’s resources were disclosed. In 1876, work- 
ers on the Intercolonial discovered asbestos on the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence. Canada became the world’s top producer 
of asbestos. In 1883, workers on the Canadian Pacific discov- 
ered nickel on the north shore of Lake Superior, and Canada 
became the world’s top nickel producer. In 1903, workers on 
the present Ontario Northland railway uncovered the world’s 
richest silver vein at Cobalt and touched off a mining boom 
that has never been equalled. In the decade that followed, 
Cobalt produced $1,000,000,000 worth of silver. The silver 
mines sparked new discoveries all along the railroad line, includ- 
ing the immensely rich gold camps of Porcupine and Kirkland 
lake. These provided the capital and experience for all future 
developments in northern Quebec and Ontario, along the edge 
of the shield from Labrador to Great Bear lake. The iron mines 
of Labrador were financed and developed by the Timmins fam- 
ily, whose fortune was made in the Porcupine gold camp 4o 
years before. The first uranium mine on Great Bear lake was 
discovered by Gilbert LaBine, who gained his first mining 
experience in Cobalt. 

It was the railways that opened the plains and, in a single 
decade, 1901-11, settled them with more than a million Euro- 
pean immigrants. In that period of unprecedented prosperity, 
optimism ran so high that the railway builders overextended 
themselves and left the country a legacy of debt with which 
it is still saddled. Between 1901 and 1914 railway mileage in 
Canada jumped from 18,000 to 30,000 mi. By then the govern- 
ment had given the railways $600,000,000 in subsidy and 
32,000,000 ac. of land. Three transcontinental lines spanned 
the nation and two of them ran side by side through the 
Rockies. Only a continued boom could support such extrava- 
gance; instead, depression came in 1913, followed by war which 
cut off immigration. 

Thus were sown the seeds of Canada’s perennial railway 
dilemma. The bankrupt lines had to be taken over by the gov- 
ernment. In the end they all became part of the Canadian 
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National railway system. They had never made money and, 
partly because of heavy interest charges on the early debts, 
they do not make money today. In 1954 every Canadian paid 
$2 a year to make up the losses of the Canadian National rail- 
ways. There have been years when the cost was more than 
double that amount. The country has long grown used to sup- 
porting railroads that cannot show a profit (the Canadian Pa- 
cific does show a profit, partly because of extensive land grants 
originally given it by the government, and partly because it con- 
trols other more profitable enterprises such as the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting company, the nation’s largest producer of 
lead, zinc, silver and commercial fertilizer). 

The railway policy, like the tariff, is maintained in the 
interests of national unity. Interest charges on debts are only 
one reason why the lines do not make money; the other reason 
is the freight rate structure, controlled by the government 
through its board of transport commissioners. Canadian freight 
charges bear little relation to mileages travelled or tonnages 
carried. Raw materials, such as grain, ore and pulpwood, are 
carried cheaply at the expense of manufactured products. It 
has been estimated that half of all freight carried is moved at 
less than cost. Grain, for example, is carried at one-third the 
actual cost of transportation. The reasons for the policy are 
self-evident: most raw materials must be transported thou- 
sands of miles to ocean ports if interior resources are to be 
developed; without low freight rates, the transcontinental 
economy would suffer, for Canada is an export nation and its 
produce must be sold on world markets at competitive prices. 


World Trade 


Here, then, is another significant feature of the economy. 
Because of the small population, Canada can sell only a frac- 
tion of its produce domestically. It depends, far more than 
the U.S., on its export trade. Almost a quarter of the national 
income comes from exports. With the possible exception of 
New Zealand, Canada is the greatest trading nation of the 
world, on a per capita basis. 

The dependence on foreign markets is not quite so acute as it 
was a generation ago. In the late 1920s, 30% of the gross 
national product was exported. By 1955, because of the rise in 
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population and domestic purchasing power, the figure stood at 
23%. (The population rose from 14,000,000 to 15,500,000 
between 1951 and 1955.) All the same, a drop in export trade 
in 1954, due mainly to smaller wheat shipments, was sufficient 
to cause a minor business recession; and the fact that trade 
increased again to a record high in the early months of 1955 
was taken as an accurate thermometer of improved domestic 
conditions. 

A perennial weakness in Canada’s trading system is that its 
imports have almost always exceeded its exports in value. An- 
other is its dependence on a single large customer, the United 
States. Traditionally, Britain has been Canada’s major mar- 
ket, but this situation has been reversed in recent years as the 
nation has been drawn more tightly into the dollar orbit. As 
late as 1947, nearly two-thirds of its exports went overseas, but 
by 1954 the U.S. was taking 60% of the total and the United 
Kingdom only 16.7%. In addition, imports from the U.K. were 
down to 9.6%, while imports from the U.S. had risen to 72% 
of the total. Canada and its neighbour have become the great- 
est mutual exchangers of goods and services in the world. The 
U.S. sends four times as much of its total exports to Canada 
as it does to its second ranking 
market. It imports three times 
as much from Canada as it does 
from its second ranking sup- 
plier. But Canada’s trade rests 
on a precariously narrow base. 

Because of Canada’s depend- 
ence on world trade, it is ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to and 
dependent upon shifts in the in- 
ternational economy. A depres- 
sion anywhere hits Canada. The 
world depression of the 1930s 
struck it a staggering blow, 
especially in the wheat belt. 
This is one reason why Cana- 
dian statesmen are internation- 
alist in outlook and why Can- 
ada has taken such a strong po- 
sition in various international 
organizations such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty alliance. The 
country needs an integrated in- 
ternational system of trade and 
finance. A closed system of eco- 
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nomic communities working around a British or American 
orbit—or any other orbit—can hurt it badly. Traditionally, 
Canada has always acted as arbiter between British and U-S. 
interests, a man-in-the-middle, attempting to reconcile inter- 
national differences, taking the U.S. side with Britain, the Brit- 
ish side with the U.S. Canada’s history and geography make 
this possible; and the restraint that this role imposes on the 
national temperament has had a considerable effect on the 
character of its people. 


THE PEOPLE 


When Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a great Canadian prime minister, 
remarked half a century ago that Canada as a nation “was the 
most anomalous that ever existed,” the phrase could have 
applied to the people equally as well as to the land. For 
Canadians, who seem so uncomplicated to the outsider, are in 
reality among the world’s most complex people. The search for 
the Canadian character and the Canadian soul has been going 
on for half a century and is the subject of countless plays, 
radio talks, novels, magazine articles and weighty books (includ- 
ing one by the present governor general, Vincent Massey), yet 
it still remains something that almost defies proper definition. 
One of the reasons is that Canada is a new country, less than 
a century old politically; until very recently there has not been 
one Canadian soul, but several. Canadians are only beginning 
to find themselves as “Canadians” rather than as British, Scot- 
tish, French or Ukrainian, and it may well be that future social 
historians will point to the postwar decades as the era in which 
Canada finally attained maturity as a nation. 


The Pressures of Europe and America 


No two Canadians can seem to agree exactly on what a 
Canadian is, but all agree on what he isn’t: a Canadian is not 
an American. It is this single fact, more than any other, that 
has determined what kind of people Canadians are. It is a 
unique situation, this juxtaposition of two enormous nations, 
with a common tongue, one immensely larger in population and 
more highly developed than the other. No other nation in the 
world is subjected to the pressures that the U.S. exerts on 
Canada. The result has been that Canadians themselves are a 
unique people. 

A second pressure on Canada has been that of the mother 
country. This, too, has been considerable. It is less than two 
generations, after all, since Britain was dictating Canada’s for- 
eign policies and British ministers were signing treaties and 
agreements in Canada’s name. Thus Canadians find themselves 
caught between two pincers, one geographical and economic, 
the other historical and sentimental. The result has not been 
subjugation but quite the opposite. Canada has managed to 
keep the U.S. at arm’s length politically while slowly prying 
itself loose from British control. 

The story of Canada, then, is the story of a people strug- 
gling to be themselves. Three Canadian elections have been 
fought on this theme. In the roth century U.S. cries of “mani- 
fest destiny” brought from Sir John A. Macdonald, the canny 
Scot who was Canada’s first prime minister, the vote-winning 
slogan of: “A British subject I was born, a British subject I 
will die!” In ror1, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the silver-tongued idol 
of the nation, went to the country with a plan offering trade 
reciprocity with the U.S. Reciprocal trade agreements would 
have certainly raised the Canadians’ standard of living, but in 
Canada the removal of the preferential tariff means for prac- 
tical purposes the removal of the border. Laurier’s political 
opponents swept him out of office with another slogan: “No 
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truck nor trade with the Yankees.” In 1926, the Liberal party, 
under William Lyon Mackenzie King, the canniest of all Cana- 
dian statesmen, was tottering under the worst graft scandal in 
a generation. But it won an overwhelming vote because King 
was able to divert public attention from that issue by convinc- 
ing the electorate that a British-appointed governor general had 
tried to interfere in Canadian domestic politics. This was the 
other side of the coin of independence. 

The influence of both worlds is to be seen throughout the 
nation. To a visiting American, the country has a European 
look. There is hardly a town in English-speaking Canada that 
does not seem to have its King and Princess streets, its Queen’s 
hotel, its Royal café and its Rex or Imperial theatre. The 
sovereign’s picture hangs everywhere and stares out from the 
stamps, coins and currency. The mail is Royal and so are the 
army, navy and air force. The courts are the Queen’s courts, 
the main arteries are King’s highways and all public land is 
Crown land. Large numbers of Canadians speak with English 
accents, drink tea, watch soccer games, wear British tweeds 
and woollens and refer to the United Kingdom as “the Old 
Country.” “Chap” is a not uncommon word, and when a 
Canadian raises a glass of Canadian ale he is apt to use the 
English expression “Cheers!” British history occupies a more 
important place in the school curriculum than United States 
history. 

To a visiting European, on the other hand, Canada looks 
decidedly American. To the unaccustomed ear, the Canadian 
accent sounds very much like the Yankee twang. Canadians eat 
with their forks in their right hands, put the salad course 
before the entree, play baseball on the sandlot and watch the 
world’s series on television. In 1955, Davy Crockett was as 
much a Canadian hero as an American one. Ma Perkins, Ed 
Sullivan, Macy’s, Joe Palooka, Lucky Strikes, Ted Williams and 
Pabst Blue Ribbon are all household words in Canada. In fact 
Canadians know so much about the U.S. that they are often 
surprised and aggrieved to find that Americans know so much 
less about Canada. 

But Canadians are not Americans any more than they are 
British. They are separated emotionally from their neighbours 
by what one historian has called “the mental gulf of revolu- 
tion.” Of all the western hemisphere nations, Canada is the 
only one that has not cut the European tie. Two invasions from 
the south have only strengthened the people of the northern 
half of the continent in their resolve to maintain a slender link 
with the old world. It was partly fear of United States ag- 
grandizement that forced the provinces of British North 
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THE PEOPLE, close-ups of the faces of Canada as seen by the 
outstanding portrait photographer Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa. 
The pictures on these two pages, as well as several others in 
this article—notably the three which appear as full pages— 
were taken by Karsh during a recent tour of Canada. These 
photographs are a coast-to-coast cross section of what Karsh 
saw—the bearded Portuguese fisherman of Newfoundland, 
women and children of St. John, N.B., a Scottish curler of 
Winnipeg, Man., an oil worker of Alberta, Sikh lumbermen 
of British Columbia 
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America to confederate. It was the same fear that spurred the 
national railway policy. The Canadian Pacific railway was 
built so close to the border that no U.S. railway could profita- 
bly exploit the Canadian west. For the same reason, the easy 
vrade of Yellowhead pass, near Edmonton, Alta., was rejected 
1s a pathway through the Rockies in favour of a steeper pass 
closer to the border. Canadians have not balked at paying 
extra for the privilege of being themselves, and there is little 
doubt that their standard of living is slightly lower because of 
high tariffs imposed on such U.S. commodities as electrical 
appliances and cotton goods (on which the tariff can be as 
much as 37.5% of sale price). 

The Canadian is always conscious of the presence of his 
powerful neighbour. Most of the movies he sees are made in 
Hollywood for U.S.-audiences, and this includes movies about 
his own country. Most of the magazines he reads come from 
the U.S. There are 142,000,000 copies of U.S. consumer maga- 
zines sold each year in Canada, against 42,000,000 Canadian 
consumer magazines. Forty-four per cent of all the programs 
he sees on the government-owned television service originate 
in the U.S. Most of his world news comes to him through the 
eyes of the correspondents of Associated press, which has a 
reciprocal agreement with the co-operativeiy owned Canadian 
press. He is more likely to buy an American book than a 
Canadian one, and thanks to his radio set, he is often more 
conscious of the Fourth of July than his own Dominion day, 
which falls three days earlier. (Canadians make relatively little 
fuss about Dominion day and, significantly, reserve their fire- 
works for May 24, a holiday that still marks Queen Victoria’s 
birthday.) The chances are that the food he eats, the car he 
drives and perhaps even the clothes he wears are U.S. prod- 
ucts, produced in Canada by branch factories to escape the 
tariff wall. Half of all U.S. money directed to manufacturing 
abroad is invested in Canada, and Canadian firms with U.S. 
parents account for one-third of the total capital invest- 
ment in Canadian industry. More than 3,000 Canadian com- 
panies are controlled in the U.S. By 1954 the total U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada was estimated at $9,500,000,o0o—representing 
three-quarters of all foreign capital invested in the country. 

If the Canadian sees the U.S. as an enormous, albeit friendly, 
Goliath, pressing down upon him, he also tends to regard it as 
a Svengali whose hypnotic attraction is sometimes hard to re- 
sist. A perennial Canadian talking point is the “bloodletting” 
of the nation’s most talented men and women, who quit Canada 
each year for greener economic pastures south of the border. 
The seriousness of this problem is brought home by the im- 
migration and emigration figures. Between 1848 and 1948, a 
total of 7,000,000 people came to Canada. In the same period 
6,500,000 people left Canada for the U.S. In 1950 there were 
almost 1,000,000 Canadian-born persons in the U.S., and each 
year about 30,000 leave Canada to cross the border perma- 
nently. Canada has thus become a way point, a stopover on 
the route between Europe and the U.S. Inevitably it is the 
working man who arrives; the university graduate who de- 
parts. (John W. Dafoe, a Canadian editor, once calculated 
that 13% of the country’s university graduates were in the 
U.S.) This drain on the country’s finest human resources has 
had its effect on the Canadian character. 

In the face of continuing pulls and pressures from the U.S., 
the Canadian has maintained his individuality only through a 
singular effort of will. It has required an exertion of a differ- 
ent kind—but one no less stubborn—to effect the peaceable 
transition, in a single century, from British colony to autono- 
mous nation. (The word “autonomy” is to the Canadian his- 
torian what “independence” is to his U.S. colleague.) Canada 
has had its revolution, but it has been an amicable one. To 
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achieve self-government and yet remain within the British fam- 
ily, Canada has taken the leading part in shaping the free asso- 
ciation of nations known as the British Commonwealth. It has 
been the chief architect of the commonwealth, whose growth 
pattern closely parallels Canada’s own awkward movements 
towards self-government. 

In Canada, then, the old world is reconciled with the new. 
Perhaps the best example is the Canadian political system, 


‘which is both British and American in structure and concept. 


The British system of responsible government is to be found 
in the control of parliament by the cabinet. It is the cabinet, 
in effect, that runs the country. The cabinet is responsible to 
parliament, which is responsible to the people. The U.S. divi- 
sion between the executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment is foreign to Canadian politics, where cabinet members 
are drawn from elected representatives. The prime minister 
holds such absolute control over the party members that a 
Canadian political party has been rightly called ‘‘a leader with 
a bunch of followers.” It would be unthinkable in Canada for 
a politician to defy his party chief. But Canada, being a con- 
tinental nation, has also adopted the federal structure of the 
U.S., so that a large number of powers (such as those affecting 
education and roads) are reserved for the ten provinces, each 
of which has its own parliament. This mingling of American 
and British principles has brought some curious results. The 
major Canadian parties carry the traditional British names of 
Liberal and Conservative (technically, Progressive-Conserva- 
tive). These titles give little indication of their policies, for, as 
in the U.S., the parties depend for their support on a coalition 
of regional groups. On the other hand, the two parliamentary 
houses seem patterned on U.S. lines: a lower house elected on 
a population basis, and a senate chosen on a geographical basis. 
The system, however, is really British: the senators are ap- 
pointed for life by the party in power and the upper house has 
no more real power than does the house of lords in Britain. 
Superimposed upon the whole is the representative of the 
crown, the governor general, whose duties are now entirely 
symbolic. Each province has a similar royal representative 
known as a lieutenant governor. 

Few Canadians, however, would discard this royal appendage. 
Although only 47.7% of the population is British in origin (it 
was 60% at the time of confederation), the vast proportion of 
English-speaking Canadians feel some sort of emotional bond 
with the United Kingdom. They do not feel the same emotion 
toward the United States—but they like Americans and as a 
rule feel more comfortable with them. Many also envy Ameri- 
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cans, but not to, the extent of wanting to join them under the 
same political roof. No government has dared to change the 
original policy on which the nation was constructed, the policy 
of an east-west flow of population and commerce, subsidized 
when necessary by the taxpayer. 

Temperamentally a conservative people, Canadians have ac- 
cepted with few qualms government action in a wide variety 
of fields which in some quarters of the U.S. would be thought 
of as radical and socialistic. Though few Canadians think of 
them in this way, Canada does have a socialized railway sys- 
tem, a socialized air line, a socialized film studio, a socialized 
central bank, socialized radio and television networks, and a 
variety of socialized public utilities of which Ontario’s Hydro- 
Electric Power commission is the most outstanding. None of 
these has been established for doctrinaire reasons. In most 
instances the government has had to step into the field in the 
interests of national unity. 

The Canadian Broadcasting corporation, for example, with 
its one French and two English radio networks, was estab- 
lished as a direct counter to the stream of U.S. radio programs 
pouring across the border. The radio networks and the govern- 
ment-owned television stations, broadcasting programs of a 
distinctively Canadian nature, are as necessary to the develop- 
ment of the nation as the tariffs and the railways. The Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power commission came into being for some- 
what similar reasons. Small industries disliked the insecurity 
of being dependent on U.S. coal, while the general public be- 
came alarmed at the thought of private U.S. interests exploit- 
ing Niagara falls. Some government enterprises, such as the 
Canadian Broadcasting corporation, are still matters of con- 
troversy in Canada. Others, such as the Hydro, have ceased to 
be. It is doubtful, however, if any political party would ven- 
ture to test national sentiment by advocating the abolition of 
any. A controversial subject in 1955 was the proposed con- 
struction of the first natural gas pipeline from Alberta to 
central Canada over an all-Canadian route. This would mean 
taking the line for hundreds of unprofitable miles over the 
Canadian shield, and it would probably require government 
aid. One of the staunchest advocates of the all-Canadian route 
was the Hon. C. D. Howe, the U.S.-born minister of trade and 
commerce. “I’m all for free enterprise,’ Howe said, “but you 
can’t go without things just because private enterprise won’t 
build it.” This fairly sums up the general Canadian attitude. 
Late in the year it was decided that the pipeline would be built 
entirely within the Canadian borders, and that the section 
across northern Ontario would be built by a crown corporation. 


French Canada 


The insistence on retaining an identity separate from that 
of either Britain or the U.S., which is a Canadian quality, is 
even more especially a French Canadian quality, and it is this 
“French fact of Canada” that contributes to the complexity 
of the national character. French Canada is a social, cultural 
and religious island in North America. Far more than their 
compatriots, Jes Canadiens insist on preserving their own group 
personality. It is this that has made Canada unlike any other 
country in the world. It is this that has produced what Arthur 
Lower, a respected Canadian historian, calls “the bitter agony 
of Canada.” 

And agony it is. To the foreign tourist, rural Quebec is all 
quaintness and charm. The wayside shrines, the twin-spired 
Lou's Quinze churches with their white and gold interiors, the 
black- and brown-robed nuns and priests padding silently down 
the narrow cobbled streets, the ancient seigneuries, the habitant 
homes, the strip farms, each with its slender ration of river 
frontage—all these contribute to a sense of the mediaeval that 


is unique in North America. But these same scenes serve to 
remind the English Canadian of the racial and religious schism 
that has had such a profound effect on the country. More than 
a century ago, Lord Durham, British governor general and 
lord high commissioner in Canada, 1838, reported that he was 
shocked to find “two nations warring in the bosom of a single 
state.” The remark still has truth. French Canada’s virile na- 
tionalism is apparent to the most casual observer: Quebec has 
its own plays and novels, its own school of painting, its own 
movies and magazines—all tinctured by its own religion and 
all couched in its own language which is understood by only 
3% of English Canadians. Just as English Canada strives 
against engulfment by its giant American neighbour, so French 
Canada strives against a similar engulfment. But because the 
threat to French Canada is twofold—because it comes from 
English Canada as well as from the U.S.—the reaction has 
been far sturdier. This in turn has posed grave problems in 
Canadian national unity. The nation has as yet no distinctive 
flag of its own, for example. Canadians of two races have not 
been able to agree on its design. But Quebec has its own flag. 

The key to French Canada is the church, for Quebec is a 
virtual Roman Catholic theocracy. Long ago the Canadien 
recognized that religion was the mortar which could hold the 
racial structure together. Thus there is little anticlericalism in 
the province and almost everybody attends church. The Ca- 
tholicism of Quebec is peculiarly North American in its char- 
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acter, for it has been heavily laced with the disciplines and 
the puritanism of the frontier. It places such a stress on mod- 
esty that one soap advertisement showing a naked infant bath- 
ing had to be retouched to add a bathing suit. U.S. magazines 
considered suggestive have been confiscated by the police. 
Films that offend the church have been banned from public 
and private showings. Street corner preachers who attack the 
Roman Catholic religion have been jailed and fined for creating 
a disturbance. 

The church enters into almost every phase of life, from the 
administration of relief to the formation of labour unions. The 
livelihood and careers of hundreds of thousands of people de- 
pend on it, for it controls the hospitals, social services, schools 
and colleges. But the church exerts its strongest hold on the 
people through the traditional black-robed figure of the village 
curé around whom rural community revolves. He is 
“father” to his people in fact as well as appelation, and his 


each 


advice can be very close to a command. 

The emphasis on the spiritual rather than the material is a 
distinguishing mark of the Canadien character. Where the Eng- 
lish Canadian tends to put greater emphasis on progress, his 
French-speaking compatriot lays greater stress on order and 
stability. Indeed, he tends to regard the aggressiveness of North 
American commercial life with a certain disdain. Partly be- 
cause of the church’s stress on authority and discipline, labour 
in Quebec has been traditionally low paid and uncomplaining, 
and the province, until very recently, has been regarded as an 
employer’s paradise. The Protestant concept of individualism is 
of course foreign to the Canadien. Any change from the fa- 
miliar disturbs him and thus he tends, far more than the Eng- 
lish Canadians, to stay within the confines of his own province, 
whose English-speaking population has steadily declined. His- 
torically, he has been tied to the soil, the community and the 
family, which is the most important unit in Quebec social life. 
The church’s emphasis on family and its opposition to birth 
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control has made for a prolific race. In 1763 when Quebec be- 
came British, there were only 60,000 Canadiens; today there 
are 5,000,000 in North America. In spite of heavy immigration 
by other European races, the proportion of French-speaking 
Canadians to the rest of Canada is just about what it was at 
confederation. 

Their way of life tends to turn educated Canadiens into 
lawyers, writers, politicians, farmers, priests or scholars rather 
than scientists, engineers or businessmen. Quebec is overloaded 
with professional men but very short on technicians. With 30% 
of the country’s population, the Canadiens turn out only 2.5% 
of the chemists and 5% of the civil engineers. Their education 
simply does not prepare them for these vocations. The intel- 
lectuals of French Canada are produced by the 55 classical col- 
leges that enrol 18,000 students each year. These colleges form 
the link between elementary school and university but there 
the parallel with North American high schools ends. The course 
takes eight years and is clerically controlled. All subjects are 
compulsory and there are no options. The chief subjects are 
French, English, Latin, Greek, history, geography and philoso- 
phy (after St. Thomas Aquinas). There is only minor emphasis 
On science and mathematics. The literature of Racine and Cor- 
neille is studied, but post-revolutionary French authors such as 
Voltaire and Rousseau get no official sanction. The colleges are 
not coeducational. Two thousand women attend their own simi- 
lar institutions. 

This helps explain why almost 90% of Quebec industry and 
manufacturing is owned or controlled by Anglo-Saxons (with a 
heavy preponderance of Scottish merchants whose traditions 
go back to the fur trade). It is an unhealthy situation and one 
the Canadiens feel keenly. They see themselves as ‘“hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” in their own province—a phrase, 
significantly, also used by English-speaking Canadian leaders 
when referring to U.S. exploitation of Canadian natural 
resources. 

Quebec’s nationalism feeds from many roots, but three of 
them go deep. These are: 

The Conquest by the British: Although it is almost two 
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centuries since the battle of the plains of Abraham settled the 
future of the continent, and although they have been allowed 
to retain (not without some opposition) their own language, 
culture and religion, the Canadiens cannot forget that they are 
a conquered people—nor can their English-speaking compa- 
triots. This emotional background, producing as it does a perse- 
cution and inferiority complex, lies at the root of the differences 
between the two races. 

The Execution of Louis Riel: This high-principled, brilliant 
but erratic leader of the prairie métis (half-French, half- 
Indian), mounted two rebellions against Canada, in 1869 and 
1885, in order to gain recognition for his people. He briefly 
set up his own government and executed an opponent, Thomas 
Scott. As a result he was eventually hanged for murder, al- 
though there was doubt as to his sanity. The issue was im- 
mensely complicated by the fact that Scott, an Ulsterman, was 
a member of the Catholic-baiting Orange lodge. Protestant On- 
tario cried for Riel’s blood, and the resultant breach with 
Quebec, where Riel is considered a martyr, has never quite 
healed. 

The Issue of Conscription: The emotional ties that bind 
the rest of Canada to Europe are absent in Quebec and as a 
result the province has always been isolationist in its thinking. 
French Canada’s attitude, expressed by the newspaper La 
Presse, at the time of the Boer War, has only modified slightly: 
“We French Canadians belong to one country: Canada; Canada 
is for us the whole world; but the English Canadians have two 
countries, one here and one across the sea.” In three wars this 
sentiment has wracked the nation. The imposition of conscrip- 
tion in 1917 brought French Canada close to open revolt. Sta- 
tistically, it was a failure. In World War II the government 
brought in conscription for overseas service in limited form only 
in the final months of the war. The racial fires thus generated 
on both sides in periods of high emotion have left their scars. 

Yet Canada continues to be British at least partly because 
of the French whose muskets turned back two invasions from 
south of the border in 1775 and 1812. The Canadiens would 
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have it no other way, for they are the first to realize that in a 
United States of North America they would represent only 2% 
»f the population and face inevitable extinction. A century ago, 
1e Canadien nationalist, Sir Etienne Pascal Taché, declared 
iat “the last cannon shot for the maintenance of English rule 
in America will be fired by a French-Canadian hand.” It is safe 
to say that the Canadiens trust the English to preserve their 
traditional rights more than they trust their compatriots. This 
is why they have never agreed to the severing of the last legal 
tie with Great Britain: the Canadian constitution as far as it 
affects provincial powers can still be amended only by the Brit- 
ish parliament. With modern France, Quebec has little emo- 
tional bond. “It is we, the French of France, and not the Eng- 
lish, who are foreigners to them,” wrote André Siegfried, a 
Frenchman and long-time observer of Canada. Canadiens feel that 
they were abandoned by the mother country after the conquest. 
The break was made complete by the French Revolution. 

The deep-seated turmoils of the industrial revolution are 
only now being felt in Quebec, but there is little question that 
they will bring changes. The province, two-thirds rural in 1891, 
still likes to think of itself as an agricultural community, but 
today it draws two-thirds of its income from manufacturing. 
In the teeming cities, the church cannot exert the influence to 
the extent that it does in the small communities. Women are 
assuming a changing role. The age at which they marry has 
risen to 25 and the birth rate is starting to drop. There is a 
steady pressure on the universities and colleges to teach more 
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science and technology and this pressure has brought results. 
Labour unrest, once unknown, is on the increase. The Catholic 
syndicates, formed with the help of Jesuit priests to prevent 
U.S. unions from organizing Quebec workers, by 1955 claimed 
100,000 members. 

In recent years Quebec has been the scene of some of the 
bitterest industrial disputes on the continent. 

In one sense, then, Quebec is a province in transition. In a 
larger sense, however, it has scarcely changed in the 4o yr. 
since Louis Hémon wrote his classical novel of Quebec farm 
life, Maria Chapdelaine, in which these words appear: 

“Concerning ourselves and our destiny, but one duty have we 
clearly understood: that we should hold fast, should endure. 
And we have held fast, so that, it may be, many centuries 
hence the world will look upon us and say: These people are 
the race that knows not how to perish.” 


The Canadian Temperament 


It is Quebec with its 75 out of 265 seats in parliament that 
holds the balance of power in Canadian politics. Only on three 
occasions in the past half century has a political party been 
able to gain a majority without substantial Quebec support. It 
has thrown its support to the Liberal party for 60 yr—and the 
Liberal party has been in power for all but 15. Thus, as a 
Canadian historian, W. A. MacIntosh, told an audience in 
Carnegie hall, New York city, “Every Canadian politician, if 
he has survived, has learned lessons in moderation. Each politi- 
cal group has learned that there are questions in Canadian 


politics which must be compromised.” In Canada, political 
parties are really coalitions; and the cabinet is always selected 
on a regional, racial and religious basis. A Canadian prime 
minister has been described as a man on a tightrope, trying to 
maintain the delicate balance required of him by the various 
regional and racial pulls—of which Quebec is the chief but not 
the only one. 

Moderation is thus of necessity a Canadian quality, and this 
is true in foreign policy as well as domestic affairs. Tradition- 
ally, Canada has found itself balanced between the extremes of 
continentalism and colonialism: its role has always been one of 
both mediation and interpretation between the U.S. and Britain. 
(This was especially true in the years between World Wars I 
and IJ when, in the absence of the U.S., Canada spoke for 
North America in the League of Nations.) 

If Canadians are a restrained and sober people, these are 
two of the reasons for it. It is a subject on which they are 
notably self-conscious and the critical examination of the 
Canadian group personality has become a leading Canadian 
pastime. Canadians, says Bruce Hutchison, the journalist, are 
“the world’s unequalled deadpans.” Canadians, says Hugh Mac- 
Lennan, the novelist, ‘live under the tyranny of the Sunday 
suit.”’ Canadians, says Arthur Lower, the historian, “are a sober 
people, uncommunicative and reticent.’’ Canadians, says George 
Brown, the history professor, “have a genius for indirection.” 
Canadians, says Judith Robinson, the political columnist, ‘are 
so busy proving to the English that they are not Yankees and to 
the Yankees that they are not English that they have no time 
to be themselves.” 

Certainly Canadians are known as a relatively unemotional 
and conservative people, though there have been a regiment of 
exceptions. Their character has been influenced by their history 
as well as their geography. They lack the emotional and violent 
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background of full-scale revolution and civil war that is the 
heritage of their neighbours. There was no Canadian wild west. 
The Hudson’s Bay company, the British militia, and finally the 
Northwest Mounted Police kept the peace from Rupert’s House 
to Fort Whoop-up. Moreover, the barrier of the shield kept 
the prairies from being settled until the American west had 
filled up and the plains Indians were subdued. Thanks to the 
Mounties, the Klondike gold rush passed off with hardly a 
homicide. Men, in fact, were fined for chopping wood in Daw- 
son City on the Sabbath. Placed next to the glowing preamble 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Canadian constitution 
is a cold and lifeless document. And the Canadian, when he 
pays any attention to his national heroes, tends to regard them 
pretty realistically. John A. Macdonald, the Canadian George 
Washington, is well known, and none the less admired, as a 
man who mixed whisky with his drinking water on the public 
platform and whose administration was tainted with a ruinous 
public scandal that smacked of bribery. 

The racial make-up of the people is another factor tending 
toward conservatism. The older parts of Canada were settled 
and influenced by thousands of Tory aristocrats who remained 
loyal to Britain during the American Revolution and fled north. 
With these were mingled the Scots who to this day control the 
financial and banking institutions. Canadians, who have been 
called with some reason “‘the Scots of Canada,” are a canny 
breed. Their rate of savings is the highest in the world and 
most of their money goes into bank deposits and insurance. 
Canada’s 11 chartered banks are Gibraltars of financial solidity. 
Failures are virtually unknown, but venture capital for new and 
speculative enterprises is far more difficult to get than in the 
U.S. Canadians have been accused of failing to exploit their 


own natural resources and allowing foreigners to do the gam- 
bling. (The U.S. oil industry has invested $780,000,000 in 
Canada: the Canadian oil industry $650,000,000.) But it is 
only fair to point out that a small population cannot always 
raise the vast sums of money necessary for such huge develop- 
ments as the Labrador iron mines—an imaginative and hazard- 
ous undertaking launched and conceived by Canadians, but 
about 50% underwritten by United States steel companies and 
insurance firms. 

In assessing the Canadian temperament, the mystic appeal of 
the hinterland cannot be neglected. The cottage by the lake, 
the week-end fishing trip, the winter’s skiing—all these are part 
of normal Canadian life. If this has made Canadians less sophis- 
ticated than their U.S. neighbours, it has also bestowed upon 
them what one U.S. observer, William Henry Chamberlin, has 
called “‘a sensation of tranquillity.” No Canadian can fail to be 
conscious of his country’s northland, hanging like an immense 
backdrop behind a narrow stage. It is, in the words of André 
Siegfried, “‘a window out onto the infinite” and it has given the 
Canadian some of the serenity of the frontiersman and the 
pioneer. Arthur Irwin, a Canadian editor and diplomat, ex- 
pressed the feeling of his countrymen when he said: “Nearly 
every Canadian at some time in his life has felt the shiver of 
awe and loneliness which comes to man when he stands alone 
in the face of untamed nature; and that is one reason why we 
are a sober and essentially religious people.” 

The restraint inherent in the Canadian character is notice- 
able in many walks of the national life: in the singular dull- 
ness of Canada’s infrequent political conventions; in the rea- 
soned and dispassionate voices of the radio and television news 
announcers; in the almost total absence of political dema- 
gogues; in the strict refusal of the courts to allow “trial by 
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newspaper’’; in the reluctance of public men to be interviewed ; 
and in a general lack of flamboyance in everyday business life. 


Regional Disparities 

A policy of personal and national moderation is inevitable 
in a country whose racial makeup and regional structure is as 
complex as Canada’s. For if the U.S. is a melting pot, Canada 
is a mosaic. Its racial and cultural groups have not yet fused, 
partly for historical reasons and partly for geographical ones. 
Once again the presence of the U.S. is a factor here. To each 
ethnic group, assimilation into the whole has meant conformity 
with North American, z.e. U.S., standards; individuality has 
been preserved by clinging to old country cultures. If a Nova 
Scotian Scot holds to his Gaelic tongue or a Manitoba Ukrain- 
ian farmwife to her babushka, it is to demonstrate their non- 
Americanism. 

And always, of course, the presence of the French-speaking 
island acts as an example to smaller ethnic bodies. Fortunately 
for Canada, the geographic divisions do not entirely correspond 
to the cultural, religious and racial divisions, otherwise any sort 
of national unity would be impossible. 


The Atlantic Provinces 


Among Canadians, the maritime peoples—the most British of 
all (78.8% are of Anglo-Saxon origin)—have rested least easily 
in confederation. The decline of the Atlantic economy, coin- 
ciding as it did with the formation of the new nation, has led 
the Nova Scotians and their neighbours to blame their ills upon 
“Upper Canada.” Many feel that confederation was thrust upon 
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them and the idea would almost certainly have been defeated 


in 1867 if put to a vote. (The union was finally enacted by 
British statute without final reference back to the colonies.) 
The Maritimers have always felt that the central provinces 
cheated them out of their rightful and promised share of the 
internal commerce of the country. 

The insular and peninsular position of the four provinces, 
reinforced by their age, has helped make the population a co- 


hesive group that often tends to think of itself as maritime 
before it thinks of itself as Canadian. Nova Scotia, for ex- 
ample, has a far longer history as a British province than as a 
Canadian one. Talk of secession is still heard along the eastern 
coast. Indeed, in 1955, the premier of Newfoundland was 
threatening secession. Newfoundlanders, who joined Canada in 
1948 by a vote of 78,000 to 71,000, still talk of Canada as if 
it were a foreign land. They are an ancient people, their blood 
undiluted by any recent immigration, their accent distinctive— 
going back a century or more to Ireland and even longer to 
Elizabethan days. They live largely in 1,300 fishing villages or 
“outports” with picturesque names like Bread and Cheese, and 
White Handkerchief cove, scattered around the 6,000 mi. of 
deeply indented coastline. They sing sea chanteys and sad bal- 
lads of disaster that are said to go back to the 16th century. 
There are still men among them who never handled money 
until they reached middle age, for until recent times trade was 
carried out on the barter system, with codfish the medium of 
exchange. 

The other island province, Prince Edward Island, is an enor- 
mous kitchen garden, 85% of it arable land, its people Scottish 
and English farmers whose pre-revolutionary ancestors were 
British officers in the American colonies. The character of the 
Islanders may be gleaned from Lord Dufferin’s remark in 1871 
that “the islanders have entered Confederation gladly under 
the impression that the Dominion has been annexed to Prince 
Edward Island.” Something more can be learned from the 
words of L. M. Montgomery, whose famous novel Anne of 
Green Gables is set on Prince Edward Island: “We are not 
hidebound or overly conservative,” she wrote, “but we do not 
rush madly after new fads and fashions just because they are 
new. We wait calmly until other parts have tried them out for 
us and then, if they have stood the test, we adopt them.” 

Across Northumberland strait from the little island lie the 
peninsulas of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The former is 
a province of ancient prides, formed from two stubborn racial 
groups who have managed to retain their identity in the face 
of heavy odds. The first group is formed of French-speaking 
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Acadians, scattered by the British two centuries ago (thus in- 
spiring Longfellow’s poem Evangeline). With great tenacity 
they made their way back to their homeland and through Ja 
revanche des berceaux (“the revenge of the cradles”) have 
made New Brunswick 38.8% French. The increase has been so 
rapid that the Acadians may be in the majority by 1975. The 
other group is formed of descendants of United Empire Loyal- 
ists—the Tories who refused to fight in the Revolution and 
were driven to these harsh shores in 1783. They founded Brit- 
ish North America’s first incorporated city, Saint John, and 
helped to give the maritime peoples their basic attitudes of 
conservatism, respect for law and order, and reverence for 
Great Britain. The effect of the Loyalists on Canada in general 
is far out of proportion to their original number. 

The Nova Scotians are a mixed group, but the main strain 
in the province is Scottish. The eastern third, including the 
island of Cape Breton, is one of the world’s great strongholds 
of Gaelic. Twenty thousand Nova Scotians have a working 
knowledge of the tongue, names like Antigonish and Pictou 
abound, and the sound of bagpipes is not uncommon. More 
fundamental is the Highlanders’ fierce belief in the value of edu- 
cation. Five Canadian universities have been founded by Scots 
and.a large number of college presidents in Canada and the Ws? 
come from Nova Scotia, including the presidents of Canada’s 
two largest universities. Indeed, the sad fact is, as a Nova Sco- 
tian supreme court justice has said, “we have always given our 
children the finest education in Canada, and have never been 
able to find profitable things for them to do with it at home.” 
It has been said that Nova Scotia’s greatest export is brains. 
There are as many Nova Scotians living today in New England 
as there are in their home province. This steady exodus is char- 
acteristic of the maritimes. Almost one-eighth of those born on 
the harsh Atlantic coast have left it for other parts of Canada. 


Ontario 


The character of Ontario has been largely shaped by two 
human influences, both of them sternly Puritan in outlook. 
One was the Orange lodge, the other the Methodist Church. 
Together, they have given the people of Ontario in general and 
Toronto in particular the reputation of being stiff-necked, sober, 
grim and humorless. But Ontario has changed so much in recent 
years—half of all postwar immigrants have settled there—that 
the reputation is now largely undeserved. 

The Irish poured into Canada by the starving thousands 
following the potato famine of the 1840s, so that today they 
comprise the fourth largest racial group in Canada (next to the 
French, English and Scots). The Ulstermen settled in Ontario 
where entire counties are almost entirely Northern Irish in 
make-up. For a century the Orange lodge has been a powerful 
political pressure group in the province, and much of the bitter- 
ness between the races stems from its unrelenting opposition 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Until recently, city politics in 
Toronto have been under Orange control, but this influence has 
waned. As late as 1954, however, the mayor was an Orangeman. 
It is a measure of Toronto’s metamorphosis that in 1955 the 
mayor was a Jew. 

The Methodists (now part of the United Church of Can- 
ada) have been an equally potent force both in Ontario and in 
Canada. The movement spread from the U.S. in the late 18th 
century but soon broke away from the parent body and by 
virtue of its rugged individualism and its strong opposition to 
the Church of England became a potent force in fostering 
Canadian nationalism. The Methodist circuit riders converted 
the Loyalist settlers along the southern fringes of the country 
to their dynamic creed—a mixture of frontier puritanism and 
social radicalism that forbade smoking, card playing, dancing 
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and theatre but stressed Christian reform. 

Largely as a result of these Ontario influences, English- 
speaking Canada remains a puritan country today. All stores 
and places of entertainment are closed on Sundays and men 
have been fined for buying a package of cigarettes on the Sab- 
bath (though this technical crime is generally winked at). 
Liquor laws have recently been relaxed in certain provinces, 
but they are still strict in comparison with most states of 
the United States—a direct result of the Methodist temperance 
movement in the last century. The town of Saskatoon, Sask., 
is an example of a community founded by Methodists as a 
temperance colony, just as Salt Lake City, Utah, was founded 
by Mormons. It is now possible to buy liquor by the glass in 
parts of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, but across vast 
stretches of Canada it can only be purchased with a permit in 
government stores. Foreigners find it inexplicable that in a 
boom town such as Edmonton, Alta., a man may buy a glass of 
beer in a tavern, but cannot sit with his wife to drink it. 

It is the puritan background that has given Toronto, Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada’s largest 
city, the sobriquet of ‘Toronto 
the Good.” The tall spires of 
Church street, the drawn blinds 
of Eaton’s department store 
windows on Sundays (the 
founder was a Methodist), the 
attacks on “booze” in the To- 
ronto Star (whose founder was 
a Methodist too)—all these 
seem to confirm the impression. 
Toronto, the richest city, has 
long been sneered at by the rest 
of Canada as the stuffiest. Non- 
Torontonians like to remark 
that the city boasts the largest 
hotel, the tallest skyscraper and 
the dullest Sunday in the Bnit- 
ish empire. One of the most 
successful radio plays on the 
Canadian Broadcasting corpo- 
ration was a satire entitled “We 
All Hate Toronto.” The gover- 
nor general, Vincent Massey, 
himself the scion of a Toronto 
Methodist family, likes to tell 
the story of a man who won 


a prize in a raffle. First prize was a week in Toronto; second 
prize was two weeks in Toronto. But Toronto has become a 
cosmopolitan city and long since outgrown its reputation. On 
Queen street and Spadina avenue most of the tongues of Europe 
can now be heard. Cocktail bars are studded about the down- 
town area (except on Temperance street where, by a Meth- 
odist’s legacy, no bars may ever be built). And at a recent 
plebiscite, Torontonians surprised the nation by voting to allow 
commercial sports on Sunday. 


The Prairies 


If eastern Canadians seem to be hidebound, starchy, conserva- 
tive and narrow, the prairie people appear just the opposite. 
There the streets are wide and so are the horizons. The popu- 
lation is a polyglot. Only 45% are British in background. There 
are almost 300,000 Germans, 260,000 Ukrainians, 173,000 
French, 164,000 Scandinavians, 100,000 Dutch and 92,000 Poles. 
The minarets of a Mohammedan mosque rise in Edmonton and 
the stark architecture of a Mormon temple dominates the town 
of Cardston, Alta. The twin towers of the Greek and Ukrainian 
orthodox churches are familiar silhouettes on the prairie land- 
scape. Those tightly knit religious groups, the Hutterites, Men- 
nonites and Doukhobors, still band together on community 
farms. All this is a legacy from the great immigration boom of 
Ig0I-1911 when the government set out to stock the empty 
plains with “men in sheepskin coats.” 

‘But the prairie farmer is no European peasant. Instead of 
the stable mixed farming of the old country he depends on a 
single boom-and-bust crop: wheat. And unlike his U.S. neigh- 
bour to the south, he cannot sell the bulk of his produce on the 
domestic market. Because his acreage is enormous, his farming 
is done largely by machines and this has given him an open 
mind to change. He is a semiradical and a low-tariff man who 
harbours a distrust of the banks, big business and the eastern 
industrialists whom he sees as fattening off his labours. This 
has produced another cleavage in Canada: the split between 
the agrarian west and the industrial east. 

In this context, the unorthodox politics of the plains is un- 
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derstandable. The two old-line national parties have not had a 
strong foothold in the west since when the farmers, 
angered by the collapse of the postwar price level, formed a 
national Progressive party which was, for a time, the second 
largest in the federal parliament. At the same time, farmers’ 
governments took over provincially in Alberta and Manitoba. 
These movements have died away to be replaced by others. 
Alberta has been governed since 1935 by a Social Credit gov- 
ernment which, in doctrine but no longer in practice, is pledged 
to a program of monetary reform that plays on the farmers’ 
engrained distrust of the banks and “hard” money. In Sas- 
katchewan, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, Can- 
ada’s socialist party, has been in power since 1944. It also 
forms the opposition party in Manitoba. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation party is the 
application, in the political sphere, of the prairie farmer’s deep- 
seated principle of economic co-operation. The wheat producers 
have always thrived on co-operatives. Seven out of ten Sas- 
katchewan adults belong to one or more; there are 500 Co- 
operative groceries alone in the province. The Saskatchewan 
wheat pool, a giant co-operative, is the world’s greatest wheat 
collecting organization; it has 125,000 members, owns 1,200 ele- 
vators and ships 150,000,000 bu. of grain annually. In such an 
atmosphere, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation flour- 
ishes. The party was formed on the prairies in 1932 out of a 
coalition of agrarian dissenters, former Progressives, Methodist 
social reformers, left-wing intellectuals, labour union members, 
Fabians and a smattering of Marxists. Its strength has de- 
clined federally, but it is still strong in Saskatchewan although, 
like the Social Credit party (which started as a radical move- 
ment and now campaigns as a defender of individual enterprise 
against socialism), it has greatly modified its principles. 
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British Columbia 


Although British Columbia is a “have” province, its people 
also tend to mistrust central Canada. When a British Colum- 


bian speaks of “the East,” the words carry the same sinister 
connotation that “Upper Canada” does to a Nova Scotian. 
There have been occasional threats in British Columbia of 
secession from the nation, especially in Vancouver Island, 
which is far bigger than Prince Edward Island; and the ques- 
tion of railway freight rates continues to be a sore point on the 
Pacific coast, whose residents must pay higher prices for manu- 
factured goods. British Columbians suffer from no sense of 
inferiority, however—quite the reverse. The magnificent scen- 
ery, the clement climate and the abundance of natural re- 
sources have convinced them that theirs is the finest habitat 
in Canada. The population figures tend to bear this out. Almost 
one-third of British Columbia’s population is made up of 
Canadians who were born elsewhere—250,000 of them came 
from the prairies alone. Like California, British Columbia has a 
large proportion of older and retired people. It also has a heavy 
British element, for the climate is European rather than conti- 
nental. Indeed, it has a larger proportion of British than On- 
tario has. But unlike the eastern provinces, whose British 
strain goes back several generations, the population of British 
Columbia is made up to a great extent of newcomers from 
the old country. 

For British Columbia is a very new province. Vancouver was 
only a clearing in the forest at the turn of the century. Now it 
is Canada’s third largest city. The towns have a new look to 
them. The architecture is contemporary and sometimes start- 
ling. Heavily urban in its make-up, the province has some of 
the most advanced social legislation in Canada. The local 
pride, the eagerness for sudden change and the distrust of the 
east have all but wrecked the two old-line parties in British 
Columbia. The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation has 
been the official opposition in the legislature for 15 years and 
only a coalition of the older parties has kept it from taking 
office. But the old parties were dismembered when the Social 
Credit movement, hitherto an inconsequential factor in British 
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Columbia politics, was swept 
into power in 1952. Actually 
the Social Credit government 
follows none of the unorthodox 
monetary doctrines that gave it 
a foothold in Alberta during 
the depression. It is really a 
conservative regime and many _-_ = 
of its members, including the : 
premier and party leader in 
1955, W. A. C. Bennett, are 
former members of the Con- 
servative party. It is perhaps 
one key to British Columbia’s 
outlook that it prefers a new 
name for an old principle. 


The Years Ahead 


In its climb toward economic 
maturity, Canada is about 30 
years behind the U.S. (Manu- 
facturing exceeded agriculture 
in value in the U.S. in 1890; in 
Canada in 1920.) In the devel- 
opment of an integrated com- 
munity it is much farther be- 
hind. It seems likely, however, on the basis of postwar expan- 
sion, that the speed of both economic exploitation and political 
integration will accelerate sharply in the next quarter century. 

Such enormous resources as the Athabasca tar sands and the 
Alberta coal fields are still economic question marks that could 
change the economy drastically. More immediately predictable 
is the harnessing of water power and the resultant growth of 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries around the 
fringe of the hinterland. 

Vast sections of Canada will never support a large popula- 
tion, but the next 25 years will almost certainly see the frontier 
inching northward, with two important bulges: one in the 
vicinity of the northern Ontario clay belt, an arable area south 
of James bay, the other north of Edmonton in the direction of 
the Peace river and the fertile Mackenzie and Liard valleys. 
For practical purposes Canada will remain a linear country, 
with the bulk of the population strung out along the border. 

By 1955, the most cautious bankers and government statisti- 
cians were predicting a population of 23,500,000 in two decades, 
and a gross national product of $55,000,000,ooo—more than 
double that of 1955. This would mean a higher standard of 
living and a better balanced economy for Canadians—a greater 
consumption of agricultural products domestically, an increase 
in the proportion of secondary industry and a proportionate in- 
crease in exports and imports. (If the gross national product 
rises 100%, it is expected that exports will increase by 65% 
and imports by 50%.) 

Thus, barring unforeseen alarms, the material promise of the 
nation seems well on the way to fulfilment. Canadians them- 
selves take this for granted. The more thoughtful among them 
are more concerned with the future of the national soul. Are 
Canadians developing a sense of identity—a common char- 
acter that distinguishes them from others? This is a question 
that any Canadian will find difficult to answer, though some 
have attempted to answer it. Vincent Massey, the first native 
Canadian governor general, has written with pride that it was 
possible to distinguish Canadian soldiers during the war by their 
bearing alone. Lister Sinclair, a Canadian playwright, poet and 
critic, feels there is a distinguishable Canadian idiom to be 
found in the work of the newer novelists and poets. These are 
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personal impressions, but the fact that they are widely dis- 
cussed in Canada is significant. There are other straws in the 
wind: the national pride engendered by the nation’s wartime 
effort and postwar boom, the swiftness of transcontinental 
travel that has tied the regions more closely together, the gypsy- 
like shifting about that is having its effect on ethnic disparities, 
the industrial revolution that is changing the face of Quebec. 
But perhaps the greatest influence on the Canadian character 
is time itselfi—the slow simmering of the various ingredients 
in the Canadian broth over the decades. Canada is less than 90 
years old, but already it seems to be on the threshold of that 
destiny which a great Canadian statesman, Edward Blake, saw 
for it when in 1892 he wrote these words to Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 

“Tt has seemed to me that, by the courses which of late years 
Canadian politics have taken, we have been drifting nearer to 
political union with the States... . 

“The great Republic stands today in the front rank among 
the nations and to join them on fair and equal terms 
would be for any Province of this Dependency no-ignoble lot. 

“Nevertheless this is not the goal at which I aim. I cling to 
the hope of a higher though more arduous destiny for the 
great Dominion. I look for the regeneration of my own country. 
I cling to the hope that—sooner or later, and rather soon than 
late—there may be born into the world an independent Cana- 
dian Commonwealth; nerving itself to solve, after its own 
fashion, the many racial and religious, moral and political, eco- 
nomic and material problems which confront us; united by 
enduring links of kinship and sympathy, hope and admiration, 
with three of the leading nations of the world; advancing, more 
effectively than now, our own varied interests as well as the 
true welfare of the old land, the proud mother of free nations 
as well as free parliaments; and enjoying under arrangements 
which a wise and liberal statesmanship on both sides of the 
Line and the Atlantic may mature, bright prospects of un- 
broken peace and absolute security, together with the fullest 
freedom of trade and the wide measure of intercourse com- 
patible with the provisions of our revenue and the preservation 
of our autonomy. 

“May these things be!” 
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Introduction by WILLY LEY 


HEN, some three decades ago, the first public debates about 

the technology of rocket research and the problems of 
space travel took place, all the emphasis was on what are now 
proved points. The pioneers of the new sciences had to assure 
their audiences that recoil would work in airless space and that 
there was no conceivable reason why liquid fuel rockets could 
not be large in size, in fact that there was no theoretical upper 
size limit to a liquid fuel rocket. 

In regard to the second point, the idea of ro- and r5-ton 
rocket missiles is commonplace by now and if an announce- 
ment about 50- or 80-ton rockets were to come over the wire 
services nobody would be greatly surprised. And after a 50-ton 
rocket has become commonplace a 500-ton rocket would not be 
much of a surprise. 

In regard to the first point, all one has to do now is to quote 
the famous “Bumper” shot of 1949 in which a WAC Corporal 
rocket lifted itself out of the nose of a V-2 rocket to climb to 
a maximum height of 250 mi. The point is that the WAC Cor- 
poral freed itself from its carrier 20 mi. above the take-off site 
and at that height more than 98% of the total mass of the 
atmosphere was already below. The rocket began burning in 
what was to all intents and purposes empty space and it finished 
its climb at a height where there are fewer air molecules per 
cubic foot than in a vacuum tube on the ground. It is, in gen- 
eral, not very well realized how close we are to “space,” how 


tenuous the atmospheric layer really is. At sea level there are 
760 millimeters of mercury of air pressure, while one and a 
quarter miles up the pressure drops to 596 mm. At twice that 
height it is down to 460 mm., at five miles to 267 mm. and at 
ten miles to less than 90 mm. And at 100 miles above the earth 
even the largest rocket finds less air resistance than is encoun- 
tered by a pack of cigarettes falling off a desk. 

A very similar picture presents itself when we consider the 
velocities needed to reach such high altitudes. A rocket climb- 
ing with a velocity of six-tenths of a mile per second at the 
instant its fuel supply is exhausted will ultimately reach an 
altitude of about 30 mi. above this so-called cutoff point. 
Doubling the velocity will not just double the altitude but will 
result in its reaching a peak altitude of 126 mi. Doubling 
the velocity again will lift it to more than 500 mi. The latter 
height has not been actually reached so far, but could be 
reached any day somebody in authority decides that it should 
be done. 

But while the new science of space travel has in only three 
decades made strides which would once have been considered 
fantastic, it has also acquired an extraordinary complexity. 
Almost all the other sciences, from astronomy to zoology, are 
somehow involved, especially mathematics, metallurgy, mechan- 
ical engineering and medicine. It is because of this complexity 
that a simple or short explanation of rocketry and space travel 
is no longer possible. But it is also due to this complexity that a 
further rapid growth and great accomplishments can be readily 
predicted. 


DAWN OF THE SPACE AGE* 


HE 20th century has been noteworthy for many great 

achievements in the field of physical science. The first half 
saw, to name only a few of the more spectacular developments, 
the beginning of mechanical flight, the revolutionary theory of 
relativity and the large-scale release of energy from within the 
atomic nucleus. 

There are indications that the second half of the century 
might see the realization of a dream almost as old as that of 
flight through the air—that is, flight through the reaches of 
airless space. The accelerating pace of technology seems to 
assure that within this period there might be at least one-way 
flights to the moon by unmanned rockets. The trend of events 
in the next few years may determine the rate of progress 
toward further achievements in this direction. 


Space Flight an Old Dream 


The dream of flight to the sun, moon and planets began 


*The opinions contained in this article are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent those of the U.S. Department of the Navy 
or the naval service at large. 


almost as soon as men realized that these objects were reason- 
ably large material bodies, rather than mere spots of light 
affixed to the dome of the sky. One of the earliest stories on 
record is that of Daedalus and Icarus, of early Greek mythol- 
ogy. The pair fashioned for themselves wings of wax and 
feathers. Icarus, disobeying the instructions of his father, 
Daedalus, flew too close to the sun, which melted the wax, and 
Icarus was pitched headlong into the Aegean sea. 
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WHAT IS A ROCKET? 


All propulsive devices must accelerate some mass in order to 
operate. A rocket is a propulsive device which carries along 
with it the entire mass to be accelerated. It differs in this 
respect from the ramjet and the turbojet, and from the more 
familiar internal-combustion engine of an automobile, for these 
suck in atmospheric air to mix with their fuel. 3 

There are two main types of rockets—those which use solid 
propellants, and those which use liquid propellants. The liquid- 
propellant type may be further divided into the pump-fed and 
the pressure-fed systems, depending on the means used to force 
the propellants from the storage tanks into the combustion 
chamber. The three rocket propulsion systems are shown below. 
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Fig. 1.—Types of rocket propulsion systems 


Such stories of flying from the earth to the heavenly bodies 
were fairly common as long as men did not realize that the 
atmosphere does not extend throughout the entire intervening 
distance. It was not until the days of Galileo and Kepler that a 
true appreciation was gained of the enormous distances involved. 
At approximately the same time it became known that most of 
the distance to be travelled lies through an almost perfect 
vacuum. Thereafter, tellers of interplanetary adventure stories 
were somewhat handicapped by the lack of a suitable means to 
transport their travellers through the vacuum of space. It was 
not until the early tg00s that it was demonstrated that the 
rocket, a device known since the 13th century, was at least 
theoretically capable of operating in the absence of any sur- 
rounding medium. It was shown that the rocket could not only 
operate in a vacuum, but that it could also conceivably attain 
the enormous speeds required to traverse the vast celestial 
distances in reasonable periods of time. 

This growing realization that interplanetary flight might be 
within the realm of possibility fired the imaginations of many 


men. Societies for the promotion of space travel were formed 
in several countries. The problems were discussed publicly by 
serious scientists. An entire new body of fiction grew up around 
the idea. The impetus given rocket development by military 
demands of World War II brought a new sense of imminence to 
this old dream. 

Today there is an international organization devoted to the 
promotion of space travel, and space flight societies exist in 
23 nations of the world. In Dec. 1954 the American Rocket 
society requested the National Science foundation to undertake 
a study of the utility of a vehicle revolving endlessly about 
the earth, high above the atmosphere, as an artificial satellite. 

On July 29, 1955, an announcement was made from the 
White House that the United States would undertake to create 
a small satellite of this type. The announcement was made 
jointly by the National Academy of Sciences and the National 
Science foundation. 

The purpose of the satellite would be to obtain scientific data 
in connection with the International Geophysical Year 1957-58. 
The satellite would probably be about the size and shape of a 
basketball. It would be placed in its orbit in 1957. The exact 
size and design of the satellite had not been determined at the 
time of the announcement. The possibility existed that more 
than one of these devices would be fired out into space. It 
seemed certain from the official disclosure that a serious attempt 
would be made to place in the orbiting body instruments 
capable of measuring various types of radiation and transmit- 
ting these measurements by radio to the ground. 

It was disclosed in October that development of the rockets 
for placing the satellite in its orbit would be supervised by the 
U.S. navy. The vehicles were to be assembled by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. with the assistance of several other contractors. 

Regardless of the exact size or degree of instrumentation of 
the satellite, it became clear in 1955 that both the feasibility 
and utility of such a device had been established. The initial 
step in the conquest of space was about to be taken. 

The time would seem ripe for a look at the past, to see what 
progress has been made, in theory and experiment, toward the 
conquest of space, and then to hazard a prediction as to pos- 
sible future developments. 


Newton Lays the Foundation 


Sir Isaac Newton, in his Principia, published in 1687, formu- 
lated all the laws necessary for an understanding of both the 
propulsion and navigation problems of space flight. He also 
provided the mathematical tools by which these laws could be 
applied to obtain quantitative answers. More than 200 years 
elapsed, however, before these laws and tools were applied 
specifically to the problems of interplanetary travel. Even today 
many false notions are commonly held regarding rocket pro- 
pulsion and space flight. Among these are the widespread beliefs 
that the rocket operates by “pushing against the air,” and that 
it is possible to lift something high enough to be ‘“‘beyond the 
pull of gravity.” 

If we consider the laws of motion expressed by Newton, we 
quickly see that the presence or absence of a surrounding 
medium can have only a secondary effect on the ability of a 
rocket to propel itself. The basic law of propulsion is Newton’s 
second law of motion, which may be expressed by the equation: 


d(MC) 
F= 
dt 
which merely says that if a force, F, is applied to any body, it 
will produce in that body a change of momentum, d(MC), 


which is proportional to the length of time the force acts. Or, 
stated conversely, whenever there is produced a change of 
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momentum, a force must have been applied to do so. Since 
momentum is defined as the product of mass, M, times velocity, 
C, we see that the second law of Newton requires that when- 
ever the velocity of a given mass is changed, there must be a 
definite force acting for the duration of the change of velocity. 

Newton’s third law of motion states that for any action, 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. This is equivalent to 
saying that forces always act in pairs. If there is one force 
changing the momentum of a mass, there must be another equal 
force, acting in the opposite direction (which is changing the 
momentum of another mass). 

These are the two basic laws of rocket motion. While the 
rocket is operating, a certain mass of propellant each second, 
initially at rest with respect to the rocket, is being changed 
into a gas and expelled out of the nozzle at high velocity. A 
force is required to effect this change of velocity, and a reactive 
force is required to act against the rocket. It further follows 
that the force acting against the rocket will produce a change 
in velocity of the rocket, opposite in direction to that produced 
in the rocket’s exhaust. 

The explanation of why a rocket operates may also be ex- 
pressed in terms of familiar everyday experiences. Since “force”’ 
and “pressure” are more familiar concepts than abstractions 
like “rate of change of momentum,” the following explanation 
might have more meaning to many readers. Visualize (Fig. 2) a 
container, holding a gas under pressure which is greater than 
the pressure of the air outside it. This gas pressure is exerted 
against the container equally in all directions. If, however, one 
side of the container is suddenly punctured, with a hole having 
an area “A,” then the force which acted on that area will dis- 
appear. During the interval required for the internal pressure 
to drop to that existing outside, the pressure acting on an 
equivalent area at the opposite side of the container will con- 
stitute an unbalanced force, in the direction indicated. 

It may be seen that the presence or absence of an outside 
medium affects the situation only as it controls the length of 
time required for the container pressure to reach that existing 
outside. If this outside pressure very nearly equals the inside 
pressure, equilibrium will obviously be reached very quickly, 
whereas if there is a complete vacuum outside, the process 
will take longer. This is the principal effect of an external me- 
dium on the thrust of a rocket. The mature of the medium has 
no effect. The effect of its pressure, however, is such that the 
lower the pressure, the greater the propelling force or thrust. 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram illustrating the forces operating in a rocket 


Thus, the rocket actually operates somewhat better in a per- 
fect vacuum than it does in the air, under atmospheric pressure, 
rather than the reverse. For rockets of contemporary design, 
this improvement is in the neighbourhood of 15%. 

It is sometimes difficult to visualize the rocket exhaust as 
possessing any significant mass. A high-performance rocket is 
more than half propellant, however, and all this material is 
expelled through the exhaust during the burning period. For 
the German V-2 rocket of World War II this amounted to 
nearly 300 lb. per second, and the velocity of this mass was 
changed from rest to more than 6,000 ft. per second. 

To navigate through space it is necessary to have an engine 
that will operate in a vacuum, and the rocket is the only pro- 
pulsive device that will meet this requirement. We have seen 
that in order to produce a propulsive force, it is necessary to 
effect a change in momentum of some mass. In space, the only 
mass available is part of the vehicle to be propelled. If we 
expel some of this mass, we have, by definition, a rocket. 

The fact that a rocket will work in a vacuum, however, does 
not automatically solve the propulsion problem for travel to 
the moon or planets. Newton, who gave us the principles by 
which we might conceivably propel ourselves into space, also 
enunciated the law which prevents us from going where we 
please among the heavenly bodies. This is, of course, the law of 
gravitation. By this law, every bit of matter in the universe 
attracts every other bit of matter in the universe with a force 
which is proportional to the product of the masses involved 
and inversely proportional to the square of the distance be- 
tween their centres of mass. Expressed mathematically for two 
masses, #, and m2, separated by a distance, S, the force is: 


MMs. 
hae 


where k is a universal gravitational constant. 

From this formula we see the fallacy involved in attempting 
to get “above” the pull of gravity. The force of gravity, F, 
never becomes zero as long as m or mz is not zero, or S is not 
infinite. It simply decreases, rapidly at first, then more and 
more slowly, becoming very small at only comparatively short 
distances from the earth. For example, at a height of 36,000 mi., 
or less than one-sixth of the distance to the moon, the force of 
the earth’s gravity has dropped to 1% of its sea level value. 
(Fig. 3 on following page.) 

Although the gravitational force exerted by one body upon 
another never entirely disappears, no matter how far apart the 
bodies may be, the amount of energy required to separate 
them completely and forever is finite and may easily be calcu- 
lated. This fact is of interest in the problem of escape from 
the earth by rocket, for once we have stored this required 
amount of relative kinetic energy in any vehicle by giving it a 
certain amount of speed upward, it can continue to coast away 
from the earth forever. It would be, in fact, much more eco- 
nomical to free a spaceship from the pull of gravity by this 
method than to impart some lower initial velocity and then 
continuously to supply just enough thrust to maintain this 
speed against the pull of the earth. For this reason, all depar- 
tures from the earth are likely to begin with a comparatively 
rapid acceleration to maximum speed, followed by a long coast- 
ing period. The “velocity of escape” required to project a space- 
ship to infinity amounts to about 7 mi. a second, or about 
25,000 mi. per hour. To escape from bodies other than the 
earth, different velocities are required. Table I lists the calcu- 
lated velocities of escape for several bodies of interest. 

If there is imparted to a rocket a velocity less than that re- 
quired to escape from the earth’s gravity, it will travel in an 
ellipse, with the centre of the earth at one focus. If the flight 
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Table I.—Velocities of Escape for Various Bodies 
Velocity of escape 
Body mi. per hr. ft. per sec. 
Earth ei err oe oe ral io 25,100 36,900 
Moon 5,280 7,750 
Mars 11,200 16,360 
Venus a Me On Pare) ad 22,700 33,200 
Jupiter 133,000 195,000 


path, at the instant propulsion ceases, makes an angle with the 
earth’s surface, the rocket may strike the earth on its return trip, 
as in path A of Figure 4. If, however, the path is parallel to the 
earth’s surface at the instant of burnout, and if the velocity 
exceeds a certain minimum value, the rocket on its return trip 
will pass through the point where burnout took place. It will be 
headed in the same direction and travelling with the same 
speed that it had in the beginning, as shown in path B. 
Neglecting disturbances caused by the moon, sun or other 
bodies, and assuming that the point where burnout took place is 
well above the atmosphere, it will continue in this orbit forever. 
If the rocket, projected tangentially as in the foregoing 
example, has a particular velocity at burnout, which depends on 
its height at that instant, it will describe an orbit around the 
earth which is a special case of an ellipse, namely, a circle. This 
circular velocity is that velocity at which the centrifugal force 
exerted on the rocket, as a result of the curvature of its orbit, 
just counterbalances the rocket’s weight. Fig. 5 shows how 
the required velocity varies with the altitude of the orbit. Also 
shown are the corresponding periods of revolution. These cir- 
cular orbits are of special importance, as will be shown later. 
It is apparent that the velocity required for even the rather 
modest space voyage, circumnavigation of the globe, is very 
large compared with that of the fastest aeroplane. It is very 
high compared with that of a rifle bullet. Even though we have 


Fig. 3.—Variation of the force of gravity with distance from the earth 
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discovered that a rocket will produce thrust in a vacuum, what 
is the basis for believing that these enormous speeds are really 
attainable? 


How Fast Can a Rocket Go? 


In order to understand the answer to this question, it is nec- 
essary to examine the basic equation of motion of a rocket. If 
we ignore the effect of gravity, at least for the moment, and 
assume the exhaust velocity of the gases to be a constant, we 
can develop the very simple equation for the velocity attained 
by a rocket: 


Mo 
M 


where v is the velocity at burnout, C the exhaust velocity rela- 
tive to the rocket, and Mo and M are the initial and final 
masses of the rocket respectively. Log. signifies the natural 
logarithm. This equation is derived directly from Newton’s 
second and third laws of motion by taking into account the 
varying mass of the rocket during the burning period. Expressed 
in words, the equation says that the velocity attained by a 
rocket is equal to the velocity of the rocket exhaust multiplied 
by the natural logarithm of the ratio of the starting mass to 
the final mass. 

For any desired rocket velocity the ratio of initial to final 
weights required may be calculated, if the value of C is known. 
Fortunately, the exhaust velocity can be determined rather eas- 
ily from thermochemical and thermodynamic considerations. 
The calculations are somewhat too involved to be discussed 
here, but several generalizations may be drawn from the formu- 
las. The primary factors tending to increase the exhaust 
velocity are: low molecular weight of the gases comprising the 
jet, high initial gas temperature (7.e., very energetic pro- 
pellants) and a large ratio of initial to final pressure. Table II 
shows a listing of the exhaust 
velocities obtainable with sev- 
eral representative propellant 
combinations. Also listed are 
the combustion temperatures, 
and the specific gravities for 
the particular ratio of oxidizer 
to fuel indicated. 

Examination of the table 
shows that the highest exhaust 
velocity of all is obtained with 
liquid fluorine and liquid hydro- 
gen. The inclination to specify 
this combination for our space 
flight endeavours is certainly 
very great. It may also be seen, 
however, that the specific grav- 
ity of this combination is very 
low. The tanks to contain a 
given weight of fluorine and hy- 
drogen would have to be more 
than twice as large as those to 
contain the same weight of liq- 
uid oxygen and alcohol. As a re- 
sult the tanks would undoubt- 
edly be considerably heavier. 


v= (GE; log. 


0 4,000 8,000 12,000 7, 
DISTANCE FROM EARTH'S SURFACE (MI.) OOS much. of what is 
gained in increased jet velocity 

saa is lost in decreased mass ratio 
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have very low boiling points. 
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Table Il—Properties of Various Possible Rocket Engine Propellant 
Combinations 


Propellant Mixture Exhaust Combus- Specific 
combination ratio velocity tion gravity 
oxidizer (ft. per temp 
to fuel sec.) ie 
Oxygen-alcohol 9% oe ESS 7,800 5297 97 
Oxy gen-gasoline <P Be WE 8,100 5660 -995 
Oxygen-hydrazine . . . .  .83 8,460 5382 1.065 
Oxygen-hydrogen . . . . 2.89 II,100 3886 23 
Fluorine-hydrogen . . . . 9.42 I1,900 8072 457 
Fluorine-hydrazine . . . . 1.98 9,560 7692 1.07 
Nitric acid-gasoline Pee ASO, 7,460 5005 T2726 
Nitric acid-aniline . . . . 3.00 7,150 5067 1.39 
Nitric acid-hydrazine . . . 1.16 7,800 4728 2/5 
Hydrogen peroxide-gasoline ee SELO: 7,400 4095 1.20 
Hydrogen peroxide-hydrazine . 1.69 7,700 4200 1.22 
Hydrogen peroxide-nitromethane .42 7,500 4719 1.20 


Note: Table II is based on expansion from a combustion chamber pres- 
sure of 300 Ib. per square inch absolute to 14.7 lb. per square inch. 


Liquid hydrogen boils at —423° F. and liquid fluorine at — 306° 
F. Add to the low temperature problems the facts that fluorine 
is extremely corrosive and that hydrogen is very inflammable, 
and you have powerful deterrents to their use as propellants. 
Furthermore, because of the very high combustion tempera- 
tures, some engine efficiency would have to be sacrificed to 
attain proper engine cooling. 

It is difficult to find a really happy choice of propellants, for 
each step down the performance ladder brings partial com- 
pensation in terms of density, handling qualities, lower cost or 
other advantages. The final choice would have to be made on 
the basis of expediency. 

Let us assume, to make the problem concrete, that we decide 
to use liquid oxygen and hydrazine as propellants, and that we 
obtain the full theoretical exhaust velocity shown, 8,460 ft. 
per second. Disregarding the velocity loss due to gravity during 
the burning period, we find that 
to attain enough speed for a 
low altitude orbit (200 mi.), the 
required mass ratio is about 20. 
That is, the loaded rocket at the 
instant of take-off must weigh 
about 20 times as much as it 
does at burnout; 7.e., 95% of 
the rocket must be fuel, and 
only 5% is available for pay 
load, structure and all other 
items. 

Suppose now that we wish to 
escape from the earth complete- 
ly, what mass ratio will be re- 
quired? Remembering that for 
this end the rocket must attain 
a speed of nearly 37,000 ft. per 
second, we find that a mass ra- 
tio of 76 is needed. This means 
that only 1.3% of the gross 
weight of the rocket is available 
for pay load and structure, an 
obvious impossibility. In fact, 
it is also very probably impos- 
sible to build a rocket having 
the mass ratio of 20 required 
for a circular orbit. What then 
is the source of the engineer’s 
optimism that this obstacle can 
be overcome? 

The answer lies in what is 
known as the step-rocket prin- 
ciple. If, for example, it is 


Path B 
(Satellite Rocket) 


Path A 


<— (Long Range Missile) 


found that a rocket can be built which will carry a pay load 
equal to 10% of its gross weight, for an over-all mass ratio of 
five, such a rocket will attain a speed, calculating as before, equal 
to 1.6 times the speed of its exhaust. For the exhaust velocity 
assumed, this would be 13,500 ft. per second. Now suppose that 
as a pay load for this rocket, another smaller rocket is used, hav- 
ing the same mass ratio and exhaust velocity. Suppose further 
that this combination, or two-step rocket, is set to fire in such a 
way that at the instant the larger stage burns out, the smaller 
stage is ignited. The velocities will then be additive, and the 
smaller rocket, at burnout, will be travelling at twice 13,500, or 
27,000 ft. per second. Already more than enough speed has-been 
attained to establish a permanent orbit. If a larger rocket of sim- 
ilar proportions were added to the two-stage combination, to 
carry the first two rockets as pay load, the final velocity would 
be three times 13,500 or 40,500 ft. per second. Comparing this 
latter speed with that required to escape from the earth, it is ob- 
viously more than adequate. When we make a deduction for air 
resistance, and the fact that the rocket must support its own 
weight during the propulsion period, the velocity attained would 
be reduced to approximately the 37,000 ft. per second required. 

To summarize up to this point, it may be said that the essence 
of the problem of space flight is the attainment of very high 
velocities. In order to get such high speeds, it is evident that 
the jet (or exhaust) velocity must be as high as possible, and 
the mass ratio must be made very great, probably through the 
use of the step-rocket principle. Before we proceed to examine 
where rocket development stands at the present time, and to at- 
tain these tremendous speeds in practice, it will be instructive 
to examine some of the experimental stepping stones which have 
laid the foundation for our present technology. 


Fig. 4.—Rocket trajectories: (A) a long-range missile, (B) a satellite rocket 
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ROBERT H. GODDARD, 1882-1945 
Above: Goddard with his rocket in his shop at Roswell, N.M., about 1938 


Left: The first liquid-propellant rocket, developed by Goddard. Shown in its 
launching frame, the liquid oxygen-gasoline rocket was fired March 16, 1926, at 
Auburn, Mass. 


Above: Complete rocket in Goddard’s 
Roswell laboratory, Feb. 1940. The pic- 
ture was made from two photographs 
placed in juxtaposition to show the 
rocket’s entire length of 21-22 ft. 


Right: The Goddard rocket of 1940-41, 
with covering removed to show interior 
mechanisms. This rocket is now in the 
Smithsonian institution, Washington,D.C. 
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Early Rocket History 

Heron (or Hero) of Alexandria, a Greek geometer and writer 
who is believed to have lived some time between 150 B.c. and 
250 A.D., described in a book entitled Pnueuwmatica a toy which 
utilized the rocket principle. This device consisted of a hollow 
metal sphere, supported on tubular pivots. Attached to opposite 
sides of the sphere were bent tubes. Steam from a water boiler 
located underneath the sphere was led into the sphere through 
the pivots. The steam, escaping through the bent tubes, caused 
the sphere to rotate in much the same manner as does the com- 
mon rotary garden sprinkler. Although this device simply went 
around and around, it was truly an application of the rocket 
principle. (Fig. 6.) 

The Chinese first invented gunpowder, and by 1225 A.D. they 
had applied it to rocket propulsion. History records the use of 
rockets against the Mongols in the siege of Kai-feng in 1232 
Knowledge of the rocket and of its application to warfare soon 
spread to the western world. 

In 1805, Sir William Congreve equipped the black powder 
rocket with an iron case, which improved its performance con- 
siderably. For many years thereafter, the rocket gave strong 
competition to the cannon for military bombardment, but by 
1850 its use had been almost completely abandoned because of 
improvements in artillery. From 1850 until World War II the 
rocket was used almost exclusively for pyrotechnics, although a 
type was made for throwing lines to vessels in distress. 


Goddard Ushers in the Modern Era 


Beginning in 1908, Robert H. Goddard, at Worcester (Mass. ) 
Polytechnic institute, began experiments destined greatly to im- 
prove the performance of the rocket. Prior to this time, the 
exhaust velocity of the powder rocket was only about 1,000 
ft. per second, and its reliability very poor..- 
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Fig. 5.—Variation of circular velocity with altitude of orbit; also the cor- 
responding periods of revolution 
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Fig. 6.—Hero’s engine (from Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed., 
1860) 


In 1918 and 1919, Goddard conducted experiments with 
smokeless powder rockets. In these tests, in which he used very 
strong steel chambers, he obtained exhaust velocities up to 8,000 
ft. per second. However, the great weight of the chambers and 
the small amount of powder that could be contained in them 
led him to investigate a reloading device. Such a mechanism 
would permit the bulk of the propellant to be carried in a light- 
weight container, reserving the heavy steel chamber for that 
portion of the propellent actually undergoing combustion. 

The solid propellant reloading mechanism proved too heavy 
and clumsy, however, and consequently it was not long before 
Goddard abandoned solid propellants in favour of liquid pro- 
pellants, which could be transferred from lightweight, lower 
pressure tanks to the high pressure combustion chamber by 
means of simple centrifugal pumps. The requirement for high 
mass ratios has led space flight enthusiasts to consider the 
liquid propellant rocket almost exclusively as the prime power 
plant for their purpose. It is with this particular type of rocket 
that most of the remainder of the discussion will deal. In 1926, 
Goddard flew the world’s first liquid propellant rocket. It 
travelled a distance of 184 ft. and reached a speed of 60 mi. 
per hour. Operating under successive grants from the Smith- 
sonian institution and the Guggenheim foundation, Goddard 
constantly improved his rockets, until in 1935 one of them 
attained an altitude of 7,500 ft. and a speed of more than 700 
mi, an hour. 

The theoretical calculations of Hermann Oberth sparked the 
formation, in 1927, of the German Society for Space Flight. 
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This society began to experiment with liquid fuel rockets. After 
a considerable number of test stand firings and a few flights of 
indifferent success, the German army became interested in 
liquid propellant rockets, and then began the vast program 
which was to lead to the production of the V-2 rocket. 

In the United States, the American Interplanetary society 
(later to be known as the American Rocket society) began an 
experimental program in 1931. In 1933 the society fired its first 
free flight rocket. This rocket reached an altitude of 250 ft. 
before the oxygen tank exploded. A second rocket was flown in 
1934. Because of the difficulties encountered in the operation 
of these rockets, it was decided that a more elaborate program 
of ground testing was necessary before further flights should be 
attempted. These tests attracted the interest of the United 
States navy. They led to the formation of a private concern, 
Reaction Motors, Inc., which carried out liquid propellant 
rocket development during World War II for the navy. 

Two other organizations for serious experimentation with 
liquid propellant rockets were in existence prior to the entry of 
the United States into World War II. One was formed by sev- 
eral enthusiasts at the California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena. This group formed the nucleus of the C.1.T. Jet Propul- 
sion laboratory, which was initially sponsored by the U.S. army 
air corps and later jointly by the air corps and the ordnance 
department of the army. The other team was sponsored by the 
U.S. navy bureau of aeronautics. It was located at the U.S. 
Naval Engineering Experiment station at Annapolis, Md. 


Solid Propellant Rockets 


It should not be overlooked that great advances have been 
made in the field of solid propellant rockets. During World 
War II, hundreds of thousands of rockets of this type were 
manufactured. They were in general rather small, short burning 
time rockets used in free flight for area bombardment. Types 
were developed for use against tanks, and for firing from aero- 
planes, where their lack of recoil proved an important asset. 
The development of solid propellant rockets and their applica- 
tion to many military purposes is a story in itself which can 
only be mentioned here. 


World War II Developments 

With the four groups—Reaction Motors, Inc., Pompton 
Plains, N.J.; the Jet Propulsion laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology; Goddard’s group; and an all-navy 
project working at Annapolis—the United States began its war- 
time efforts to develop liquid propellant rockets for military 
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uses. To permit greater flexibility of operation, a private com- 
pany, the Aerojet Engineering corporation, was formed by some 
of the Jet Propulsion laboratory pioneers in 1942. The Jet 
Propulsion laboratory, however, continued as an effective force 
in the development of rocket devices, and in fundamental 
research. 

The initial program in the United States was devoted almost 
exclusively to the development of rockets to assist the take-off 
of heavily loaded aeroplanes. This work formed a major portion 
of the liquid propellant rocket effort throughout the war. 

Numerous Jato (jet-assisted take-off) projects were com- 
pleted with technical success. The first was the application of 
rocket assist to the Douglas A-20 aeroplane. This work was 
done by the Jet Propulsion laboratory. An improved version 
was ordered in small quantity by the air corps from the Aero- 
jet Engineering corporation. This version was also successfully 
flight tested. 

The first liquid rocket to be successfully applied to a sea- 
plane in the United States was developed by the navy project 
at Annapolis. This was a jettisonable rocket, designed to be 
dropped by parachute, recovered and reused. Aerojet later de- 
signed and built about 75 refined units for the same application. 

Reaction Motors, Inc., developed a large (for the time) 
rocket .employing liquid oxygen, water and gasoline as pro- 
pellants. This rocket power plant was installed in a navy sea- 
plane as a permanent piece of equipment, and was successfully 
tested. 

It was early recognized that one of the primary advantages 
of the liquid propellant rocket, light weight, could only be re- 
alized with equipment which used pumps. Most early efforts 
used gas pressure for forcing the propellants into the combustion 
chamber. This procedure required very strong tanks and a large 
gas storage bottle, both heavy items for high performance 
rockets. One of the first attempts to use pumps was made by 
Aerxojet in a Jato unit designed for a large navy flying boat. This 
power plant used a small gasoline engine to drive the pumps. 
Control difficulties prevented successful completion of this 
project, but many problems relating to pump development were 
solved in the course of the work. 

While the major effort in the United States during the first 
few years of the war was in the field of assisted take-off, one 
project contemplated rocket propulsion for an interceptor aero- 
plane. A small test aeroplane was flown using a pressurized 
rocket power plant, but it was recognized that for the longer 
flight times expected of the operational aeroplane, a pumping 
system would be required. 

An ingenious scheme was proposed for driving the pumps. 
The name for this interceptor engine was the “Rotojet.” In it, 
the driving rocket combustion chambers, four in number, were 
mounted on a rotatable shaft, and set at a slight skew angle 
with the axis of the shaft. The entire motor assembly then 
revolved under the rotational component of the thrust produced 
by the skewing of the motors. The propellant pumps were 
geared to the rotating shaft. 

Ingenious though the Rotojet was, the idea was beset by 
practical difficulties. The problem of transferring the propellants 
from the pumps to the rotating motor assembly was never suc- 
cessfully solved. Under the centrifugal force set up by rotation 
of the motors, it was difficult to get the injected propellants to 
mix properly, and efficiency suffered badly. The rotation also 
introduced starting and control problems. On the day of its 
final demonstration to the air corps, the engine exploded on 
the test stand and the entire project was cancelled. 

The first really successful attempt in the United States to 
use a turbine to drive the propellant pumps was made by the 
Aerojet Engineering corporation under an air corps contract. 
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While supervising navy contracts at Aerojet, R. C. Truax began 
experiments with a small gas generator, designed to produce 
relatively cool gases from rocket propellants, gases sufficiently 
cool to be put through a turbine without damaging the blading. 
This work was followed up by Aerojet and an engine was built 
and successfully ground tested at a thrust of 6,000 |b. 

R. H. Goddard was an early exponent of turbine-driven pro- 
pellant pumps. After considerable experimenting with oxygen 
and nitrogen evaporators, with bellows-type pumps, and with a 
pulsometer type of pump, Goddard decided that turbine-driven 
centrifugal pumps offered the greatest promise for reducing the 
weight of rockets. His first experiments with centrifugal pumps 
began in 1934. By 1940 he had flown a rocket that was a com- 
plete prototype of the modern turbo-rocket missile, complete 
with pumps, turbines, gas generator for driving the turbine, 
gyroscopic controls, etc. Another flight with a similar rocket 
was made in May 1941. 

In almost every phase of rocket development, there seemed 
to be no path that had not previously been trod by Goddard in 
his far-ranging experiments. The great difficulty in assigning his 
specific items of equipment a proper place in the history of 
rocket development may be ascribed to the fact that he did not 
wait to perfect one component before proceeding to add a new 
one. As a result his experiments met with one heartbreaking 
failure after another. The two or three monumental successes 
that marked his work are testimony to his determination and 
optimism. His vision in recognizing, in great detail, what had 
to be done earned him his title as the father of modern rocketry, 
but no major component developed for any of his rockets ever 
attained a state of reliability where it would be considered satis- 
factory for other than experimental use. Indeed, from the van- 
tage point of later years, it is obvious that Goddard was at- 
tempting, almost singlehandedly, to solve all of the problems 
that were later to absorb the efforts of thousands of men and 
millions upon millions of dollars. 


Vergeltungswaffe Zwei — the V-2 Rocket 


The preoccupation of the U.S. rocket industry and the armed 
forces with Jato and other short-range applications for liquid 
propellant rockets came to an end in Sept. 1944, when the first 
V-2 rocket crashed down on London from its launching site 
nearly 200 mi. away. The vast disparity between the rocket pro- 
gram of the United States and that of Germany was revealed 
with a shock. In the V-2, the Germans had an operational 
guided missile capable of speeds of more than 3,500 mi. an hour, 
able to carry a ton of pay load for a distance of almost 200 mi. 
This was at a time when experts in the United States were just 
beginning to wonder whether this new form of power might be 
usable in some kind of controlled missile. 

The development of the V-2 goes back to 1932, and ranks 
with the Manhattan Project, which produced the atomic bomb 
in the United States, as one of the greatest engineering accom- 
plishments of all time. 

The story began when the activities of the German Society 
for Space Flight attracted the interest of the German Army 
Weapons group. The society had begun amateur experiments 
with liquid propellant rockets in 1929, much in the same manner 
as did the American Rocket society somewhat later. Rockets 
were built without adequate ground testing of components and 
as a result flights were uniformly unsuccessful. In 1932 several 
of the experimenters were taken under the wing of the German 
army. Nourished by a gradually increasing flow of government 
funds, the program grew steadily. By 1934, the first liquid pro- 
pellant rockets built under the army program were fired. They 
were designated A-2. Two flew successfully. One reached an 
altitude of 7,400 ft. 


GERMAN V-2 ROCKET, first to be fired in the U.S. after World War II, being 
erected on its firing table at White Sands, N.M., proving ground 


By 1936, an all-out effort was authorized, and a vast and 
costly development station was constructed at Peenemiinde on 
the Baltic. Complete facilities were constructed for every phase 
of rocket development—motors, pumps, controls, aerodynamic 
studies, etc. Even before the facilities had been completed, 
rockets were being fired. 

By the end of 1939, design of the A-4, which later became 
known as the V-2, was well under way, and smaller test rockets, 
designated A-s, were being fired more than five miles high from 
the Greifswalder Oie near Peenemiinde. 

The first V-2, fired in the spring of 1942, failed after rising a 
few thousand feet, as did the second, but in early Oct. 1942, a 
third rocket was launched. This flight was a complete success. 
It may be regarded as an experimental milestone on the road to 
space. Whereas prior rockets had ascended only a few miles, 
the V-2 rose more than so mi. above the earth, travelled nearly 
200 mi. over its surface, and attained a speed more than twice 
that of a rifle bullet. Less than six minutes were required for 
the missile to reach a target at maximum range. In comparison 
with all previous rockets, the V-2 was a huge affair, standing 
more than five stories tall on its launching platform. Its weight 
on take-off was nearly 14 tons. 

The propellants used were liquid oxygen and a water-alcohol 
mixture. These propellants were contained in two lightweight, 
low-pressure tanks, and were delivered to the combustion cham- 
ber by two pumps. These pumps were mounted on a common 
shaft with a two-stage turbine. The turbine was driven by the 
products of decomposition of highly concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide. After reaching the pump from the fuel tank, the alco- 
hol, under a pressure of more than 320 lb. per square inch, was 
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forced into a cooling jacket surrounding the combustion cham- 
ber and nozzle. From the cooling jacket, the alcohol passed 
through the main fuel valve, and then into the combustion 
chamber through a multiplicity of spray orifices. 

The liquid oxygen was forced by the oxygen pump to the 
combustion chamber through the main oxygen valve and a set 
of brass shower-head type injection orifices. 

Ignition of the alcohol and oxygen was by means of a pyro- 
technic squib inserted through the exhaust nozzle. At full power, 
the rocket engine delivered a thrust of more than 55,000 lb. The 
firing duration was approximately 60 sec. 

The entire propulsion system was enclosed in a thin steel 
shell which gave the rocket a streamlined shape. This shell was 
capped by an instrument and guidance compartment. In the ex- 
treme nose was a warhead of high explosive weighing somewhat 
more than a ton. To provide aerodynamic stability, four large 
fins were provided at the after end of the rocket. 

The V-2 solved the problem of directional control that 
plagued all previous rockets by use of a complete gyro-con- 
trolled automatic pilot. Two free gyroscopes sensed motion of 
the rocket in roll, pitch and yaw. The measurements were trans- 
mitted to a computer which compared the measured values with 
the values desired. The difference, or error signal, was trans- 
mitted to powerful servomotors which operated controls to 
bring the rocket back to the desired attitude. 

Two types of control surfaces were provided. Aerodynamic 
surfaces, somewhat similar to the rudder and elevators of an 
aeroplane, were located on the four fins. These surfaces helped 
steer the rocket whenever there was sufficient dynamic air pres- 
sure to give a useful reaction. The rocket, however, was fired 
from a small table, and accelerated rather slowly from a stand- 
ing start. During this early part of the flight, the air rudders 
could have but little effect, while side winds would tend to 
weathercock the rocket into the wind. In order to provide means 
for correcting the rocket’s flight during this interval, graphite 
vanes were installed in the jet blast. These vanes, operating in 
response to signals from the computer, deflected the exhaust 
gases to provide a steering moment. 

The tremendous step over prior technology represented by 
the V-2 cannot be overemphasized. In the short span of roughly 
five years, the liquid propellant rocket had grown from an er- 
ratic, uncontrollable experimental gadget to a huge, complex 
vehicle for assaulting the boundaries of space. The performance 
potential inherent in that first V-2 rocket fired in 1942 has yet 
to be exceeded in all respects. It appears that no really funda- 
mental changes or innovations are required to proceed from the 
V-2 to the true spaceship. 


Other German Developments 


Although the development of the V-2 completely overshad- 
owed all other rocket developments of the period, it should not 
be allowed to eclipse the latter entirely. Other facets of the 
German rocket program contributed many important techniques 
on which future designers of other rockets could draw. Table 
III summarizes the more important German programs in the 
rocket field. 

While the A-4 was based on the use of liquid oxygen as an 
oxidizer, it was the only major German project to do so. Either 
hydrogen peroxide of very high strength or concentrated nitric 
acid was used as an oxidant in all the other programs. 

The use of hydrogen peroxide was championed most vigor- 
ously by the Helmuth Walter works at Kiel. This firm devel- 
oped many propulsive devices using peroxide, including rockets 
for aeroplanes and missiles, and engines for submarines. Pure 
hydrogen peroxide, H,O,, not only yields nearly 50% oxygen 


/O 
available for combustion, but, when exposed to a suitable cat- 


WAC CORPORAL, rocket developed by U.S. army ordnance 


alyst, it also decomposes vigorously with copious evolution of 
heat. On decomposing, free oxygen and water are formed. The 
heat released by concentrated solutions (in excess of 64.7%) is 
sufficient to raise the decomposition products to temperatures 
in excess of the boiling point of the water formed. Not only 
does this heat serve to compensate in part for the lower oxidiz- 
ing potential when compared with liquid oxygen, but it makes 
hydrogen peroxide a useful rocket propellant even when used 
without a fuel. Although the jet velocity attainable with pure 
hydrogen peroxide alone is only about 4,700 ft. per second, the 
comparatively low temperatures involved and the ease with 
which decomposition can be controlled have led to the use of 
peroxide for many purposes where high performance is not so 
important as these other factors. 

When used with a fuel, hydrogen peroxide gives performance 
only about 10% lower than does liquid oxygen with the same 
fuel. 

As may be seen from the table, the German scientists applied 
the hydrogen peroxide rocket to two piloted aeroplanes, the Me 
163 and the Natter. The engine used for both of these aircraft 
was the “hot” type, using a mixture of hydrazine hydrate and 
alcohol as fuel. Turbine-driven pumps were used to provide 
propellant pressure. Thrust could be varied at will from about 
650 lb. to 3,800 lb. These aeroplanes exhibited phenomenal 
speed and rate of climb. 

Nitric acid as an oxidant was exploited by the Bavarian 
Motor works (B.M.W.), by the Automobile institute (D.V.K.) 
and also by the Peenemiinde organization. A wide variety of 
missile and aircraft power plants were developed, which added 
to the general fund of technological information. One of the 
largest rocket power plants to use nitric acid was Peenemiinde’s 
Wasserfall. This missile was a large anti-aircraft device weigh- 
ing nearly 8,000 Ib. It was capable of engaging bomber aero- 
planes at altitudes up to 60,000 ft. and ranges up to 15 mi. 

Nitric acid possesses two advantages over liquid oxygen as 
an oxidizer: first, it is a liquid at ordinary temperatures; sec- 
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Table Ill—German Wartime Rocket Developments Using Liquid 
Propellant Power Plants 
Type Description 
Piloted aeroplanes 
Me 163 Interceptor aeroplane, 560 m.p.h. speed. 


Hydrogen peroxide-hydrazine hydrate pro- 
pellants. Turbo-pump engine. Used opera- 


tionally. 

Natter Vertical take-off interceptor, 620 m.p.h. 
speed. Same engine as Me 163. Experi- 
mental only. 

Me 262 Experimental version used BMW rocket 
engine in addition to turbojet. Nitric acid- 
amine propellants. Engine-driven pump 
system. 


Surface-to-surface missiles 

V-2 Ballistic missile, 3,500 m.p.h. speed, 190- 
mi. range, one-ton warhead. Liquid oxygen- 
alcohol propellants. Turbo-pump engine. 
Used operationally. 
V-2 fitted with wings for gliding. Experi- 
mental only. 
A-9 Missile similar to A-4b. Design stage only. 
A-9/A-10 Two-stage glide rocket, 3,000-mi. range. 

Design stage only. 


A-4b 


Surface-to-air missiles 
Wasserfall Single-stage rocket with small cruciform 
wings. Maximum speed 2,400 ft. per sec- 
ond, 15-mi. range, 8,000 lb. weight, 670-lb. 
warhead. Late development stage. High 
production planned. Nitric acid-amine pro- 
pellants, compressed gas propellant feed 
system. 
Two-stage winged rocket, 4,300 lb. weight, 
1,000-lb. warhead, high subsonic speed. 
Late development stage. Nitric acid-amine 
propellants, pressure system. 
Two-stage winged rocket, 3,400 lb. weight, 
351-lb. warhead, high subsonic speed. Early 
development stage. Nitric acid-amine pro- 
pellants. Pressure system. 


Enzian 
Rheintochter III 


Air-to-air missiles , 
X-4 Single-stage rocket with cruciform wings. 
132 lb. weight, 44-lb. warhead. Speed, 560 
m.p.h. Range, 3,100 yd. Nitric-acid xyle- 
dine propellants. Pressure system. Late de- 
velopment stage. 
Air-to-surface missiles 


IBIS) Ag Glide bomb with rocket booster. Hydrogen 


peroxide propellant. Operational use. 


ond, it ignites on contact with a number of high performance 
fuels. This last feature eliminates the necessity for a separate 
ignition system, a simplification particularly important for appli- 
cations where successive restarting is desired. The performance 
of nitric acid with a given fuel is comparable to that given by 
hydrogen peroxide with the same fuel. 


Postwar Developments in the United States 


By the end of the war, German rocket development was sev- 
eral years ahead of the US. effort. As knowledge of German 


activities began to reach the United States, the U.S. program 
was expanded and accelerated. Many new programs for apply- 
ing liquid propellant rocket propulsion were initiated. Many of 
these were begun in the closing days of the war, when money 
for such work was plentiful, and the romance of the rocket had 
extended even to the upper echelons of the military establish- 
ment. The newness of the field and the shortage of experienced 
people caused considerable confusion and misdirection. The 
difficulties involved in developing guided missiles were fre- 
quently underestimated. Ambitious programs were initiated, 
only to be cancelled in a year or two because of administrative 
impatience at the inevitable slow progress. 

Out of the welter of projects, however, some survived suffi- 
ciently long to make significant contributions to the rocket art, 
and hence possibly to the ultimate conquest of space. 

The first attempt by the U.S. government to build a rocket 
for high altitude exploration resulted in the WAC Corporal. 
The WAC Corporal was a small, gas-pressurized nitric acid- 
aniline rocket weighing about 750 lb. fully loaded. In some de- 
gree it served as a small-scale prototype for the larger Corporal 
surface-to-surface guided missile which followed. The WAC 
Corporal used a solid propellant booster rocket to impart an 
initial high acceleration. This extra kick gave the WAC Cor- 
poral sufficient velocity by the time it reached the top of its 
launching tower that the effect of side-winds was minimized. 
The rocket would then continue to rise substantially straight 
up without the aid of gyroscopic steering mechanisms. 

The WAC Corporal was developed by the Jet Propulsion 
laboratory of the California Institute of Technology. Altitudes 
in excess of 40 mi. were attained by it. The only two-stage 
liquid propellant rocket ever flown was a combination of a 
WAC Corporal and a V-2. This missile holds the all-time alti- 
tude record of about 250 mi. 

A larger, refined version of the WAC Corporal was designed 
by the Aerojet-General corporation of Azusa, Calif. It has been 
used extensively for upper atmosphere research. This rocket, 
known as the Aerobee, is capable of rising more than 80 mi. 
high, with a pay load of 150 lb. of instruments. 

The Corporal missile itself is very similar in general arrange- 
ment to the WAC Corporal or Aerobee. It is a nitric acid- 
aniline, pressure-fed liquid propellant rocket, but is consider- 
ably larger than the Aerobee, grossing more than 10,000 Ib. at 
take-off. 


AEROBEE ROCKET, a larger version of the WAC Corporal, shown mounted 
on trailer 


Several other guided missiles of the postwar era used liquid 
propellant rocket propulsion. One of these, the Nike anti-air- 
craft missile developed by the army, attained operational status 
in the early 1950s. 

Of all the U.S. postwar projects, the Viking is the most rep- 
resentative of best modern practice in the design of high per- 
formance rockets. Since it gives the best gauge of the current 
stage of progress towards the goal of space flight, a rather full 
discussion of this rocket is warranted. 

After the end of the war with Germany, a number of V-2 
rockets were brought to the United States, and were fired from 
the army proving ground at White Sands, N.Mex. The primary 
objective of the firings was upper atmosphere research. It soon 
became apparent that, because of the small total number of 
rockets obtained and the progressive deterioration of certain of 
their vital components, the research program could not be com- 
pleted with the rockets available. The Naval Research labora- 
tory, therefore, contracted with the Glenn L. Martin company 
for fabrication of a number of new rockets designed expressly 
as research vehicles. These rockets were named Vikings. 

In many respects, the Viking is very similar to the V-2. 
Essentially the same propellant combination is used, liquid 
oxygen and alcohol. Pumps are used to feed these propellants 
to the combustion chamber. The pumps, as with the V-2, are 
driven by a turbine which is in turn operated by the decompo- 
sition products of 90% hydrogen peroxide. One difference is 
that the peroxide is decomposed by a solid catalyst, as was done 
with the Me 163 power plant, rather than by means of the 
permanganate solution used in the V-2 engine. 

Considerable weight savings were effected through the use of 
integral propellant tanks and refined power plant compounds. 
Table IV gives a comparison of the Viking and V-2. 


Table 1V.—Characteristics of the German V-2 and the 
U.S. Viking Rockets 


V-2 Viking 
Gross weight (lb.) SG bn Borers) (GieynG4) 14,915 (100%) 
Empty weight (Ib.) . . . - 8.800 (31.4%) 3,007 (20.5%) 
RENAE 5 Ses 6 0 o Bpeo (GHG) 958 (6.4%) 
Propellant™. 2a) pea aoe eLicuidmoxycen! Liquid oxygen 
75% alcohol- 100% ethyl 
water mixture alcohol 
Length its): sweety ven pena 46 45-7 
Maximum body diameter (ft.) . 5.4 4% 
Engine thrust (lb.) (sea level) . 56,500 20,000 
Duration of burning (sec.) . . 60-63 120 
Burnout velocity (ft. per sec.) . 4,900 6,300 


Two rather different versions of the Viking were produced: 
a long slender design, used on Vikings 1-8, and a fatter, heavier 
version for subsequent rockets. 

One interesting and unique feature of the Viking is the use 
of a gymballed motor for steering. The V-2 had employed car- 
bon vanes, riding in the exhaust blast, to achieve control at low 
speeds. These vanes were heavy, constituted a constant source 
of trouble, gradually eroded during flight, created drag, and did 
not provide as large a control moment as might be desired. 
The expedient of swivelling the main thrust motor overcame 
nearly all of these difficulties. More important, the control 
forces made available by this system were so great that elimi- 
nation of all aerodynamic surfaces, including fixed fins, seemed 
a possibility. Removal of fins from rocket design would un- 
doubtedly result in a very considerable saving in weight. This, 
however, remained a possibility for the future. 

The essential components of the modern liquid propellant 
rocket may also be noted by reference to the Viking. In the 
conical or ogival nose is a space reserved for the pay load. In a 
research rocket such as the Viking, this pay load would consist 


TWO-STAGE ROCKET, a WAC Corporal mounted in the nose of a V-2, starting 
its record flight to a height of 250 mi. on Feb. 24, 1949 


of scientific instruments. In a guided missile, the pay load 
would usually be a high explosive or an atomic or thermo- 
nuclear bomb. 

In the next compartment are contained the “brains” of the 
vehicle: the gyroscopic attitude sensing devices, the computers 
and other devices to determine the position and perhaps the 
velocity of the rocket. Radio equipment to send information 
back to earth would probably also be placed in this section. In 
the Viking this compartment also holds a valve for admitting 
ram air into the alcohol tank to provide a small positive pres- 
sure inside. 

Next are the two propellant tanks, the forward one for 
alcohol, the after one for liquid oxygen. These tanks are very 
light. They are fabricated of thin sheet aluminum alloy. 

The section below the propellant tanks contains the propul- 
sion machinery and the “muscles” for steering the rocket: the 
hydraulic power supply and the servomotors for changing the 
direction of the thrust axis. 

On the fins are mounted roll jets and roll tabs to prevent 
the rocket from rotating about its longitudinal axis. The former 
are small hydrogen peroxide rocket motors which provide cor- 
rective torque throughout the flight. The roll tabs are small 
aerodynamic surfaces which supplement the action of the roll 
jets during high velocity flight through the atmosphere. The 
fins also carry the beacon antenna, which is used to assist 
ground radar in tracking the rocket throughout its flight, and 
the telemetering antenna, through which scientific data are 
radioed to the ground. 

The turbo-pump installation, for pumping the propellants 
from the low-pressure supply tanks into the high-pressure com- 
bustion chamber, is located in the after compartment. 

There were many other developments of the immediate post- 
war period which contributed to the engineering background 
needed to design space craft. Many propellant combinations 
were investigated and materials for use with the specialized 
fluids of rocket propulsion were developed. Testing techniques 
were improved. New cycles and new engine components were 
developed, many still cloaked by military security. 

One field of application for rocket power has been to man- 
carrying aeroplanes. Two wartime German efforts in this class 
have already been mentioned, the Me 163 and the Natter inter- 
ceptors. In the United States, a power plant was developed for 
the navy by Reaction Motors, Inc., of Rockaway, N.J. Two 
versions of this engine were developed. One, a gas-pressurized 
model, was used in the Bell X-1 built for the air force. This 
aeroplane was the first piloted craft to exceed the speed of 
sound in level flight, a feat first performed in Oct. 1947. The 
second engine used a turbo-pump. This engine was installed in 
the Navy-Douglas Skyrocket. On Aug. 7, 1951, the Skyrocket 
established a speed record of 1,243 mi. per hour and reached an 
altitude of nearly 80,000 ft. The turbo-pump engine was then 
installed in a revised X-1A. On Dec. 12, 1953, a new record of 
1,600 mi. per hour was set by the X-1A, and also a new altitude 
record considerably in excess of 80,000 ft. 

A new rocket propelled research aeroplane, the Bell X-2, has 
been announced but no information on its performance has 
been released. It is known to be powered by an engine devel- 
oped by Curtiss-Wright corporation. It was reported that de- 
velopment of a further improved rocket plane was being started. 
It was said that this aeroplane would be capable of rising to an 
altitude of more than 100 mi. 


Rocket Developments in Other Countries 


Rocket development in most countries of the world is carried 
out under even stricter secrecy than in the United States. Some 
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STATIC TESTING STAND of North American Aviation’s Aerophysics field 
laboratory in the Santa Susana mountains north of Los Angeles, Calif. A 
rocket engine is shown being tested 


information has been disclosed, which indicates that several 
other nations have energetic programs under way. 

The Swiss were among the first to reveal the development of 
an anti-aircraft guided missile. This missile was produced by 
the Oerlikon firm, noted for many years as a manufacturer of 
guns and other armament. Their anti-aircraft missile is a com- 
paratively small device, about 16 ft. long. It has cruciform 
wings, and is powered by a nitric acid rocket. The power plant 
is of the pressure-fed type. The United States government has 
purchased a number of the Oerlikon missiles for test purposes. 

France also is active in the liquid propellant rocket field. The 
French have developed a sounding rocket somewhat similar to 
the U.S. Aerobee. It is known as Veronique. This rocket weighs 
about 2,coo lb. and has ascended as high as 40 mi. The firm of 
SNCASO produced in 1955 a fighter aeroplane, the S.O. 9,000, 
which uses a pair of small turbojets and a rocket. The turbo- 
jets are mounted on the wing tips, and are used for cruising 
and landing. The rocket, installed at the rear of the fuselage, 
provides thrust for high performance. Both of these develop- 
ments are believed to use nitric acid type rocket engines. 

The rocket program of the United Kingdom is probably the 
third most intensive in the world, following those of the United 
States and presumably the U.S.S.R. Two hydrogen peroxide 


rockets for assisted take-off have been announced by the De- 
Havilland company. The first is the Sprite. This engine uses cat- 
alytically decomposed hydrogen peroxide as a propellant. The 
propellant is fed by gas pressure. 

A new version of the Sprite, known as the Super-Sprite, is a 
“hot” combustion device, burning kerosene with the hydrogen 
peroxide oxidizer. This Jato gives 4,000 Ib. of thrust for 40 sec. 

A liquid oxygen-kerosene rocket engine has been developed 
by the Armstrong Siddeley firm. This engine, known as the 
Snarler, is apparently designed for use as an auxiliary power 
plant on turbojet powered aircraft, for it requires an external 
source of power to drive its propellant pumps. 

Authoritative information on the rocket development pro- 
gram of the U.S.S.R. is lacking. It has been reported that an 
enlarged version of the V-2 is in quantity production. Con- 
siderable evidence also exists that Russia has under develop- 
ment a very large liquid propellant rocket power plant having 
a thrust of more than 250,000 lb. Such a power plant would be 
suitable for use in a two-step rocket. With structural design 
no better than the V-2, the combination of a V-2 and a larger 
booster stage using the aforementioned engine could achieve 
ranges in excess of 1,000 mi. 

Near the end of World War II, the Russians captured the 
pilot plant where the German Wasserfall missile was being pro- 
duced. They are believed to have perfected this missile for 
anti-aircraft use. 

Many reports have appeared of experiments with rockets for 
auxiliary propulsion of turbojet powered aeroplanes. An im- 
proved version of the German Me 163, known as the YAK-21, 
is said to have been developed, and is reported to be capable 
of speeds in excess of 900 m.p.h. 

A missile-launching site is reported to be in existence at 
Severnaya Zemlya. Developmental work has been done at 
Khimki, near Moscow. 


The Rocket Industry Grows 

From the four little groups of prewar days, rocket tech- 
nology has spread in the United States until it forms the pri- 
mary activity for several sizable industrial concerns and is an 
important phase of the activities of many other organizations. 

The Jet Propulsion lAboratory of the California Institute of 
Technology has grown from a handful of enthusiastic students 
to a vast professional organization. From one small test stand, 
on the California Institute of Technology campus, the physical 
facilities have increased to include dozens of well-instrumented 
test pits, shops, laboratories and offices totalling thousands of 
square feet. The entire establishment is now at a separate lo- 
cation, and operates with a considerable degree of independence. 

Since its first incorporation in 1942, the Aerojet Engineering 
corporation (now the Aerojet General corporation) has played 
an important part in the development of both liquid and solid 
propellant rockets. The original facilities consisted of one rented 
former automobile agency in Pasadena, and a sheet iron test 
stand near Azusa, Calif. Aerojet now operates extensive facili- 
ties of its own at Azusa, and a large solid propellant rocket 
manufacturing plant at Sacramento. 

Reaction Motors, Inc. was organized shortly after the United 
States entered the war in December 1941. With a total capital 
of $5,000 and a staff of seven, they began work on a navy con- 
tract in the basement at the home of one of the charter mem- 
bers. Their first test site was an abandoned gravel pit, and 
their first shop a converted garage in Pompton Plains, N.J. 
Shortly after the war, the company moved into a government- 


NIKE GUIDED MISSILES in firing position at a Continental Air Defense com- 
mand site near Washington, D.C., in 1955 
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owned former barracks at Lake Denmark, N_J., and used a 
test facility supplied nearby by the navy. In 1949, the head- 
quarters of Reaction Motors was moved to Rockaway, N.J., 
where it now operates. 

Aerojet and Reaction Motors still (1955) are the only two 
private concerns of appreciable size in the United States having 
rocket development as their primary activity. Many older com- 
panies, however, such as North American Aviation, Inc., have 
taken up rocket engineering as a substantial endeavour. 

Other concerns build liquid rocket propelled missiles or air- 
craft but buy their power plants elsewhere. Among these are 
the Glenn L. Martin company, the Chrysler corporation, Re- 
public Aviation corporation, Fairchild Engine and Airplane cor- 
poration, Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft corporation, Douglas 
Aircraft company and the Firestone Tire and Rubber company. 

The rocket project at Annapolis was the first U.S. govern- 
ment activity to experiment with liquid propellant rockets. 
Since it was first set up in 1941, many other government owned 
and operated facilities for testing rocket engines and launch- 
ing rocket missiles have been created. 

In addition to the facilities of industry and the three mili- 
tary services, smaller facilities are operated for research pur- 
poses by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and by several universities. The NACA does its work at the 
engine laboratory in Cleveland, O. Purdue university, Prince- 
ton, Ohio State and the University of Michigan, as well as the 
California Institute of Technology (the Jet Propulsion labora- 
tory) all have facilities for testing rockets available to stu- 
dents. In general, the universities also do research under gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Summary 


How then does man stand, in this year 1955 A.D., on the road 
to the conquest of space? First, he discovered that the lights 


he saw in the sky are material bodies, that, in general, they are 
very large—larger, on the average, than his own world. He was 
somewhat dismayed to discover that even the nearest was in- 
credibly far away, and that nearly all of the distance was 
through a void, a vacuum more complete than that obtainable 
with the best vacuum pump in his laboratory. He discovered 
that he stood at the bottom of a deep pit created by the force 
of gravity. To climb out of this pit and travel the vast distances 
to the moon and planets seemed utterly impossible. 

A few visionaries of scientific bent began, however, to cal- 
culate precisely the magnitude of the problem. The calcula- 
tions soon showed that the rocket, and in particular the type 
using liquid propellants, seemed, at least in theory, capable of 
operating in airless space, of actually achieving the tremendous 
speeds required to hurtle out of the gravitational well, and to 
traverse the great distances in a reasonable time. 

First under the impulse of amateur enthusiasm, then under 
scientific sponsorship, and finally under the powerful urge of 
military necessity, the ideas of the dreamers began to be 
changed into accomplished facts. The calculations were con- 
firmed by test flights. A great organization of scientists and 
engineers grew and elaborate facilities were erected for the 
fabrication and testing of large rockets. 


ROCKETS AND SPACE FLIGHT 


There is now a well developed theory for space flight. The 
organization and basic technology is in existence. 

It is true that in order to reach escape velocity with a three- 
stage rocket, a considerable improvement over present-day 
rocket performance is required. Each step would have to pro- 
vide a speed of about 12,500 ft. per second in order to allow a 
slight margin of reserve. The best U.S. rocket to date, the 
Viking, can attain only half that speed. The over-all mass ratio 


VERTICAL LAUNCHING of a Viking from aboard ship 


TERRIER, a U.S. Navy anti-aircraft guided missile, one of a large family of 
missiles driven by solid propellant motors. Shown ready for launching from a 
battleship, it is silhouetted against the booster blast from another Terrier 
just fired 


is adequate, but about 4% of the gross weight of the Viking 
must, by design improvements, be converted to pay load. In 
addition to this increase in structural efficiency, an increase in 
exhaust velocity must be obtained. It has been shown that 
better propellants offer this possibility. As mentioned in the 
example, the substitution of hydrazine for alcohol would bring 
an improvement of the proper order. Gasoline would do almost 
as well. The fact that the second and third stages would operate 
almost entirely at zero back pressure would permit a gain of 
10% to 15% in exhaust velocity. A final improvement would 
be the addition of a device to insure the simultaneous exhaus- 
tion of both propellants. 

These factors and other possible minor improvements indi- 
cate that a point has been reached where escape velocity could 
be achieved with a rocket of only three stages. Such a rocket 
could be constructed on the basis of existing techniques, with- 
out any new discoveries or major new developments. 


The Orbital Technique 


While the three-stage rocket to achieve escape velocities ap- 
pears to be within the realm of engineering possibility, there 
remain certain questions of fabrication feasibility that depend 
on the absolute size of the rocket. 

Suppose, for example, it is desired to send a pay load of 
1,000 lb. to the moon. In order to free this pay load from the 
earth’s gravity, using the 10% pay load ratio assumed previ- 
ously, we see that the total weight of the first step will be ten 
times 1,000 lb. The first and second steps together will weigh 
ten times that value, and the starting weight of the three-step 
rocket will be 1,000x10x10x1I0 or 1,000,000 lb. This is a 
rather large rocket. If its proportions were made similar to 
those of the German V-2, the rocket would be about three 
times as long as the latter, or about 140 ft., which would be 
about 20 ft. shorter than the B-36 bomber. The weight of the 


structure of the rocket itself, less fuel, would be 200,000 Ib. 
This is approximately the same as the empty weight of the 
B-36. Since hundreds of B-36 bombers have been built, it may 
be seen that actual construction of such a rocket would not 
present an overwhelming task. It seems rather probable that 
the cost would approximate that of a modern aircraft on a per- 
pound basis. Thus a cost in the neighbourhood of $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000 is indicated. 

For the purpose of simply sending a pay load of 1,000 lb. 
(perhaps a small atomic bomb) to crash against the moon, it 
might be most practical to build a large rocket and launch it 
from the surface of the earth. Such a “moon messenger” would 
not only signify its arrival by a flash of light visible from the 
earth, but would tell earthly observers much concerning the 
composition of the moon’s surface. If we wish to circumnavi- 
gate the moon and return to earth, however, larger pay loads 
will be required. An additional factor of ten seems a minimum, 
for reasons that will be seen later. 

This factor changes the picture completely. The initial weight 
of the rocket would increase in substantially the same propor- 
tion as the pay load. A structure weighing ten times as much 
as the B-36 would be completely beyond the limits of the cur- 
rent state of the airframe construction art. Moreover, the 
rocket would be too large to be moved, except possibly by 
water. Even more important would be the all-or-nothing nature 
of the flight. Past experience has shown that many rockets of a 
given design must be fired before reliable performance can 
reasonably be expected. For a rocket of the size and com- 
plexity of a moon rocket, perhaps 50 would have to be fired 
before a manned flight could be attempted. Construction of 50 
rockets each ten times as big as a B-36 would be a gargantuan 
task. Development and ground testing of the vehicle would 
also prove a formidable and expensive job. Fortunately, there 
is a stratagem which would avoid the necessity for building 
such very large rockets and bring the problem back into the 
realm of practical realization. 

It has been shown that if a velocity in the neighbourhood of 
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Fig. 7.—Two- and three-stage space rocket 


25,000 ft. per second is imparted to an object, it will describe 
an elliptical path around the earth with the centre of the earth 
occupying one focus of the ellipse. If the ellipse nowhere inter- 
sects the atmosphere, the body will continue to orbit around 
the earth substantially forever. By properly regulating the tra- 
jectory of a rocket during the burning period, the orbit can be 
made circular. 

It has been noted that the velocity required for a body to 
orbit around the earth at an altitude high enough to be above 
the sensible atmosphere is about two-thirds that required to 
escape completely from the pull of the earth’s gravity. For the 
type of rocket used as an example, only two stages would be 
needed to reach orbital speed. This reduces the initial weight 
by a factor of ten, and brings the 10,000 lb. pay load rocket 
back down to the size of a B-36. (Fig. 7.) 

At first thought, construction of an orbital rocket might be 
considered pointless if the objective was a flight to or around 
the moon, but this is not so, for the orbital rocket gives us a 
method of reaching the moon with a comparatively small craft. 
Suppose a type of rocket is developed which is capable of plac- 
ing 10,000 lb. of pay load in an orbit high above the earth. ilies 
now, we build nine of these rockets and send the first eight into 
the same orbit at the same point, and if the pay load of the 
eight rockets is composed entirely of propellants, or fuel, we 
will have established a “gas station” in space with a store of 
80,000 lb. of this fuel. This is just the amount required to 
refill the upper stage of our two-stage rocket. Now let us send 
up a ninth rocket. The pay load of this rocket would be the 
vehicle which would circumnavigate the moon and return to 
earth. This ninth rocket could make contact with the cache of 
propellants, refuel and be on its way on a journey around the 
moon. The procedure saves no propellants, it requires the same 
total weight of rocket structure (unless some of the stages can 
be retrieved and reused), but it has reduced the development 
and construction difficulties by a large factor. 

At this point, the problem of the return voyage should be 
considered in more detail. If men are to be carried out into 


space, provisions must be made for them to return to earth. 
This is by no means a simple matter. In considering the prob- 
lem of leaving the earth, it has been shown that it is necessary 
to acquire a very high velocity. In order to return and land 
safely, it is necessary to again reduce the speed of our space 
craft to zero. Two ways of accomplishing this appear possible. 
One is to reverse the rocket and blast its jets in the direction 
of motion. This is the procedure which must be used to effect 
a landing on an airless planet. ; 

If this method were used to land on the earth, the same mass 
ratio would be required for the landing as for the take-off. In 
each case, the change of velocity is the same; 1.€., 37,000 ft. per 
second. Consequently, by Newton’s law, the required impulse 
(the product of thrust and time) will be the same, and the 
mass ratio required to impart this impulse will likewise be the 
same, following the same reasoning used to determine the 
means for imparting the initial velocity. For an orbital rocket, 
similar to the oxygen-hydrazine rocket previously described, 
two additional stages would be required. Each would be larger 
by a factor of ten than the sum of the weights of all the smaller 
stages. In other words, the round-trip orbital rocket would be 
100 times as heavy at take-off as a one-way rocket. Since it is 
possible to transport only about 1% of the starting weight into 
an orbit, the round trip would be bought at a fantastic price. 

It might be thought that the return trip to the earth could 
be made by parachute, that the tremendous energy contained 
in an object travelling 25,000 ft. per second might be dissipated 
in atmospheric turbulence. The difficulty is that when a solid 
object entered the atmosphere at these tremendous speeds, the 
air would be greatly compressed. The compression would raise 
the temperature to unheard-of values. A parachute would be 
incinerated long before it had slowed the rocket to a reasonable 
speed. 

It should be noted that although traces of air may be found 
up to very high altitudes, nearly half of all the air is contained 
in a layer only three miles deep. Rather than visualizing the 
atmosphere as a deep, soft blanket covering the earth, it should 
be compared with the skin of an onion, for in relation to the 
4,000-mi. radius of the earth, a thickness of 3, 30 or even 300 
mi. is very small. 

Although the temperature of the air, compressed by an ob- 
ject entering the atmosphere at orbital speeds, would become 
very high, it is the quantity of heat transferred to the object 
which affects the temperature of the latter. This quantity of 
heat depends not only on the temperature difference between 
the air and the object, but also on the air density. At the very 
low densities existing at extreme altitudes, the quantity of heat 
transferred can be quite small. Of course, if the heat transfer 
continues for a long time, any mass will eventually be heated 
to the temperature of the air, unless some heat is removed. 

The one way by which heat can be removed under these con- 
ditions is by radiation. The rate at which heat is radiated de- 
pends upon the nature of the radiating surface, and upon its 
absolute temperature. Since the amount of heat transferred to 
the body decreases as the temperature of the latter is increased, 
and the amount of heat radiated from the body increases as its 
temperature increases, we might expect that a temperature 
would exist at which the two heat flows would just balance. 
This is indeed the case. The problem in designing a rocket for 
safe re-entry into the atmosphere is to keep this equilibrium ~ 
temperature below the softening point of the skin of the rocket. 
This might be achieved by keeping the rocket at a sufficiently 
high altitude, where the air density is very low, until air re- 
sistance has somewhat reduced its speed. The rocket can then 
drop lower, lose more speed, drop further, and so on until the 
compression temperature of the air (called stagnation tempera- 


ture) is below the critical failure temperature of the structure. 

Unfortunately, a wingless rocket could not maintain itself at 
a sufficiently high altitude to sustain this critical relation be- 
tween frictional heat input and radiant heat output. Without 
more lifting surface than could be provided by the rocket body, 
the rocket would rapidly fall into denser and denser air, its 
temperature would rise and ultimately the structure would fail. 
Vaporization of the rocket and its occupants would be in- 
evitable. 

The addition of wings could prevent this catastrophe. The 
use of winged rockets is the method which appears, at the 
present, to be best for returning to earth from an orbital flight. 
With wings, the rocket could be kept high enough, where the 
density is sufficiently low that the heat input could be matched 
by the heat output, at a reasonable value of skin temperature. 
It has been calculated that the wing loading required to main- 


U.S. ARMY ROCKET MISSILES Honest John (left), Nike (centre) and 
Corporal (right), each one the first of its type to be made combat ready and 
first to go into production. Honest John is a medium-to-long-range artillery 
rocket, Nike a long-range guided missile for destroying enemy planes and 
Corporal a long-range surface-to-surface guided missile. The weapons are shown 
on their launchers, the launcher for Honest John also serving as a transporting 


trailer 


tain the maximum skin temperature below 1,300° F. would be 
about the same as that required to give a landing speed of 
65 mi. per hour at sea level. 

A temperature of 1,300° F. would be a reasonable value for 
stainless steel skin. 

It would, of course, be necessary to place insulation between 
the skin of the rocket and the inside cabin, to insure that only 
a small transfer of heat took place between the skin and the 
interior. Refrigeration in some form (perhaps by evaporating 
liquid oxygen) would then maintain the interior at a livable 
temperature. 
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Fig. 8.—The flight around the moon 
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A winged rocket could be used for the entire trip around the 
moon, returning directly to the earth after circumnavigating 
the moon. Aerodynamic braking would be employed to dissi- 
pate the velocity acquired in the long fall back to earth (sub- 
stantially the same as the escape velocity of 7 mi. a second). 

Another possibility would be to carry into an orbit, by means 
of ferry rockets, a special “deep space” vehicle. If too large 
for one ferry rocket, such a vehicle could be carried up in 
sections and assembled in space. This vehicle could probably 
be designed more efficiently for such a specialized mission. It 
would be tailored expressly for flight in space, with no pro- 
visions for landing on any body. Since there would be no air, 
no streamlining would be required. Since there would be no 
danger of falling back to earth, smaller motors could be used. 
Both these factors would contribute to reduced structural 
weight. 

The space explorers would board this craft out in space, 
travel around the moon, and return to an orbit around the 
earth. A ferry rocket, using a winged upper stage, would then 
make contact with the deep space rocket and return the crew 
to earth. 

In this type of operation, as in that described previously, the 
lunar rocket would have to be fuelled from an orbital propellant 
supply. This fuel would be used to accelerate the rocket from 
the orbital speed of 25,000 ft. per second to the escape velocity 
of 37,000 ft. per second. If properly steered, and if the velocity 
were very closely controlled, the rocket would fall into an orbit 
around the moon. This orbit could be made to pass very close 
to the moon’s surface. Theoretically it could be held close 
enough so that the rocket would barely clear the highest moun- 
tain peak. Actually a somewhat higher altitude would be de- 
sired, but a height of only a few miles might be chosen. 

There are some orbits which would return the circumlunar 
rocket to earth again without further application of power, but, 
practically speaking, a little braking action on approaching the 
moon and a little positive acceleration on leaving would prob- 
ably be used to remove the requirement for very precise speed 
control. 

The winged rocket, on the return flight to the earth, would 
be directed in an orbit that would only graze the atmosphere 
at closest approach. Whether it would be desirable, at these 
higher speeds, to attempt to hold the rocket, by negative aero- 
dynamic lift, in the atmosphere, and spiral it toward the sur- 
face of the earth, is not yet clear. An alternate method would 
be to pass through the atmosphere, lose a little speed through 
friction, leave again in a natural celestial ellipse and return to 
repeat the process until circular velocity had been reached. The 
final return to earth would then be as described for the glide 
down from a satellite orbit. 


The Voyage Around the Moon 

Having seen the elements needed to make a journey around 
the moon and back to earth, and the theory underlying, we will 
follow through such a voyage step by step, using the winged 
rocket for the trip far out into space. (Fig. 8.) We will need 
eight rockets, each consisting of stages 1 and 2 (shown in 
Fig. 7), equipped with the pay load section shown on the right. 
These sections will be filled with propellants. These rockets 
will be launched from the earth, preferably from a location 
near the equator. In order to take advantage of the speed of 
rotation of the earth, they will take off toward the east. Each 
rocket ascends in the plane of the moon’s rotation. After about 
too sec., the’ first stage burns out and the second stage is 
ignited. The velocity at this point is about 12,000 ft. per 
second. The first stage falls back to earth and the second stage 
continues to accelerate. After about another 100 sec., the sec- 


ond-stage power plant is shut off, with a small amount of pro- 
pellants remaining. The rocket then coasts upward on an ellip- 
tical trajectory until it begins to fall back toward earth. Then 
the power plant is ignited again for a few seconds to increase 
the speed to circular velocity for the particular altitude reached. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

Although theoretically only eight rockets would be required, 
several “spares” would no doubt be provided. 

We now have a number of rockets, whose nose sections are 
filled with propellants totalling in excess of 80,000 lb., floating 
around in space, more or less in the same orbit, and as close 
together as our control accuracy permits (but perhaps thou- 
sands of miles apart). 

Next, the passenger rocket, composed of the same booster 
stages 1 and 2, but now carrying a winged rocket as pay load, is 
launched in the same fashion. This winged rocket contains two 
or three hardy “‘spacemen,” survival equipment for about two 
weeks in space, scientific equipment and sufficient propellants 
to accelerate this stage to perhaps 3,000 ft. per second. 

As the first stage is ignited, the passengers are forced down 
in their reclining seats with twice their apparent weight. The 
rocket ascends slowly at first, then, as the fuel load is con- 
sumed, with ever-increasing acceleration. 

At first-stage burnout, the crew experiences an acceleration 
which makes them feel ten times as heavy as normal. Under 
these conditions, manual control of the craft is impossible. 
Automatic devices control the action of the rocket precisely, its 
human occupants having only emergency override control] in 
case of equipment malfunction. 

As the first-stage propulsion ceases, there may be a brief 
period of weightlessness. Then the second-stage motors come 
on and twice normal weight is again felt. At this point, the 
rocket is some 4o mi. high. The large first stage falls away, and 
the remaining two stages continue upward. (Fig. 9.) The occu- 
pants’ weight again increases as before, then, suddenly all 
weight ceases as the first burning period of the second stage 
ends. The aeroplane-booster combination coasts upward, losing 
speed gradually as the force of the earth’s gravity bends the 
flight path back toward earth. 

Back on the ground, very accurate measurements are being 
made of the path of the rocket, of its speed and position at 
every instant. High-speed electronic computers determine the 
exact instant at which the second burning period of the second 
stage should commence. If the rocket has performed exactly as 
predicted, the final burning should take place just as the rocket 
reaches the peak of its trajectory (called, in astronomical par- 
lance, the apogee of the ellipse). No doubt some deviation from 
the expected value has taken place. The time of initiation of the 
second burning period, and the additional burning time re- 
quired, is radioed to the rocket at the proper instant. A final 
brief period of thrust, and the second stage has done its work. 

If all has gone well, the second stage, carrying the winged 
rocket and crew, has arrived in the same orbit as the first 
eight rockets. Meanwhile all the fuel rockets, as well as the 
manned vehicle, are being tracked by ground radar. Computers 
at a central ground station now compare the positions of all the 
rockets and send to the manned rocket instructions as to how to 
reach the nearest fuel rocket. These instructions probably 
would take the form of a thrust, time and direction. The 
winged rocket, having detached the second-stage booster, uses 
its own internal propellants to reach the nearest (energy-wise) 
fuel rocket. 

On reaching the fuel rocket the winged rocket replenishes its 
own propellant supply, using first any propellants remaining in 
the fuel rocket booster tanks, and then drawing on the pay 
load section as needed. The nose section, containing the remain- 
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ing propellants, is then detached and attached to the winged 
rocket by means of a tow line. The process is then repeated for 
the second fuel rocket. The winged rocket proceeds as before, 
towing the extra pay load compartment. This routine continues 
until a full load of propellants for both the winged rocket and 
a second-stage booster has been collected. (Fig. 10.) 

The “astronauts,” or space travellers, now transfer their 
hoard of propellants to the main tanks of the second stage of 
the last fuel rocket, remove the fuel pay load nose and replace 
it with their own craft. They may also detach some of the 
motors of the second-stage booster, since high thrusts are not 
needed to proceed toward the moon. 

For these operations in space, the occupants must leave the 
confines of their ship. Donning pressurized “space suits” and 
secured to their craft by long nylon lines, the crew members 
float about, propelled by small hand rockets. The operations of 
unfastening cargo compartments from boosters, refuelling, etc., 
have been simplified and especially adapted to being performed 
by men whose movements are hampered by clumsy space suits. 

When these operations have been completed, the moon 
rocket, consisting of the winged rocket and a second-stage 
booster, is fully fuelled and prepared for departure from the 
terrestrial orbit. 

Acting again on instructions from the earth, and at the 
proper time, the crew now orients the craft in the required 
direction and fires the newly refuelled booster rocket. In a 
matter of perhaps two to ten minutes, the winged rocket 
reaches a speed of about 37,000 ft. per second, and, having de- 
tached the booster, is on a new elliptical path that will carry it 
toward the moon. It proceeds outward along this ellipse, losing 
speed gradually until it passes the so-called neutral point where 
the gravitational pull of the moon just balances that of the earth. 

The spaceship now falls under the influence of the moon’s 
gravity, and the speed gradually increases. During this fall 
toward the moon, careful measurements must be taken to deter- 
mine the exact path of the spaceship. If it is not following the 
desired orbit, a corrective impulse is computed and is applied 
by the internal power plant of the winged third-stage rocket. 
In order to shorten the duration of the voyage, it is probable 
that a total velocity of slightly more than 37,000 ft. per sec- 
ond will have been imparted on leaving the refuelling orbit. 
Some braking now must be applied to insure that the rocket 
will be “captured” by the moon and pulled into an elliptical 
path around it. This is done by turning the spaceship end for 
end and operating the power plant for a short time. The braking 
and corrective thrust is applied in such a manner as to cause the 
rocket to orbit around the moon at a satisfactory altitude. 

Now comes a busy period for the astronauts, as their craft 
begins to swing close to the moon. While most of their equip- 
ment is automatic, there remains the necessity for checking 
everything for proper functioning, perhaps for stopping and 
starting various devices, relaying information homeward by 
voice radio, making notes of their own observations and re- 
actions, etc. 

The trip around the opposite side of the moon would prob- 
ably require somewhat less than an hour and a half. If this time 
proved too short to make all the observations and secure all 
the desired information which could be obtained, a second cir- 
cuit of the moon might be made, provided some braking had 
been applied on the way down. If the velocity was less than 
about 7,000 ft. per second at the point of closest approach to the 
moon, the rocket would not reach the neutral point, as it re- 
turned toward the earth, but would continue in an approxi- 
mately elliptical path around the moon. Photographs of the 
moon’s surface would be taken. By using a relatively small tele- 
scope, a very minute record of the topography could be made. 


When all obtainable information had been gathered, either 
in one pass or more, sufficient propulsion would be applied to 
boost the rocket past the neutral point, whence would begin the 
long fall back toward earth. 

Corrections to the path would undoubtedly be found neces- 
sary. The returning spaceship must be aimed rather precisely 
toward the thin skin of the earth’s atmosphere. An error in one 
direction could cause the craft to plunge deeply into the air, 
with cremation the inevitable end for the occupants. An error 
in the other direction would not be so serious. The rocket would 
miss the atmosphere and would take up a highly eccentric 
elliptical orbit. If sufficient oxygen were aboard to sustain the 
life of the occupants for several more days, the rocket would 
return on the same path and opportunity for an additional cor- 
rection would arise. 

If all has gone well, however, the space travellers would 
make the proper adjustments to the orbit, and the ship would 
graze the atmosphere at an altitude high enough so that the 
skin temperature would remain below the maximum allowable 
value. The rocket would glow a bright red all over, however, 
and the pilot would have little or no visibility. The altitude 
control would be from a thermometer, not an altimeter. When 
the maximum skin temperature was reached, the pilot (human 
or automatic) would cause the wings to bite into the air to 
maintain this temperature. Initially the natural celestial ellipse 
would tend to carry the craft deeper and deeper into the 
atmosphere. If the orbit bit too deep, positive (upward) lift 
would be required. On the second half of the elliptical path, 
the altitude would tend to increase. The rocket would then be 
turned upside down, that is, the earth would be above the 
pilot’s head, and the craft would attempt to perform what 
would amount to a loop the loop around the earth. 

Depending on its wing area, the rocket would or would not 
be able to remain within the earth’s atmosphere against the 
centrifugal force tending to force it back into outer space. If 
the designers had economized on wing weight, the spaceship 
would not have enough “lift” (downward), and the craft would 
ascend upward and enter a new elliptical orbit. The amount of 
speed lost in the braking manoeuvre would determine how far 
out into space the rocket would go on this next orbit. The time 
required could vary from about an hour to nearly ten days 
before the ship would again re-enter the atmosphere for a 
second braking. 

This process would be repeated until the rocket had slowed 
sufficiently for the combination of a deeper bite into the atmos- 
phere and reduced centrifugal force to allow the rocket to re- 
main within the atmosphere. Only one circuit of the earth then 
would be required to reduce the speed to a point where a nor- 
mal landing could be effected. 

Because of the difficulty in predicting the landing point, pro- 
vision would have been made for landing in the sea. Means 
would have been furnished for the crew to escape by parachute 
in the event that a crash landing in unfavourable terrain could 
not be avoided. The rocket would land at about 65 mi. an 
hour as a conventional glider. 

Rescue and recovery operations would be initiated by the 
ground establishment, based on latest information from the 
tracking stations. 

The first voyage around the moon might well take place as 
described above. If the calculations of the scientists were cor- 
rect, and if the equipment developed by the engineers func- 
tioned to perfection, the space adventurers would be delivered, 


Fig. 9.—The moon-circling rocket (right) standing on its launching platform; 
and (left) at a height of about 40 mi., where the large first stage falls away 
and second-stage propulsion begins 
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safe and sound, to the tender mercies of a grateful and 
enthusiastic public. Otherwise the scientist must recheck his 
figures, the engineer return to his slide rule and drawing board 
and the personnel department must review again its applica- 
tions for the job of space pilot. 

The voyage around the moon may well be the most ambitious 
to be attempted using chemical fuels. If, however, it is desired 
to make a landing on the moon, and return again to earth, a 
rocket must be capable of completely braking its fall onto the 
moon, and “blasting off” again at practically the full lunar 
escape velocity of 7,750 ft. per second. The total equivalent 
velocity required is 15,500 ft. per second or approximately 
another factor of ten in mass ratio. 

This could possibly be achieved by shouting up into the 
orbit ten propellant-carrying rockets for every one used in the 
circumlunar voyage. From 80 to roo such rockets would be 
required in all. Ten second stages would be required in all. 
These ten second stages would be fastened together to make a 
first-stage booster for an eleventh, which in turn would carry 
the winged rocket. 

There appears to be no fundamental reason why such a pro- 
cedure should not work. However, there seems to be some 
reason to hope that by the time the circumnavigation of the 
moon has been accomplished, a new form of rocket propulsion 
might have been developed. 


The Atomic Rocket 


Although storytellers long before the time of the atomic 
bomb were looking forward to the use of atomic energy to 
propel their spaceships on trips through outer space, atomic 
energy has so far contributed not one whit to the solution of 
the propulsion problems of interplanetary flight. 

The reason for this is fairly evident. The only method that 
has been devised so far for releasing nuclear energy in a con- 
trolled fashion is through the use of a reactor or pile. In this 
device, the energy is released as heat. The energy is contained 
originally in the flying fragments of the uranium atom after 
fission takes place. These fragments transfer their energy to 
other material in the pile by collision. The atoms of other 
material collide with additional atoms, in a billiard-ball type of 
chain reaction, until the whole mass of the reactor is heated. 
The temperature at which the heat is finally drawn off for 
utilization is limited by the melting or softening point of the 
reactor materials. No one has yet devised a reactor that re- 
quires no solid materials. It seems fairly safe to assume, there- 
fore, that a nuclear reactor as presently conceived will not 
provide heat at a temperature higher than about 8,0o00° F. 
(the vaporization temperature of graphite, which is the most 
refractory substance known). It is very probable that the high- 
est temperature attained in practice might be considerably 
below this. 

It has been noted previously that the thermodynamic per- 
formance of a rocket (measured by its exhaust velocity) de- 
pends on the molecular weight of the exhaust gases, on the 
combustion chamber pressure, and on the chamber temperature. 
With ordinary rocket propellants, temperatures of more than 
5,000° F. can be produced. The exhaust velocity varies with 
the square root of the temperature and inversely as the square 
root of the molecular weight. That is, to get twice the jet 
velocity we must quadruple the temperature, or reduce the 
molecular weight of the exhaust by a factor of four. It is 
apparent that even if nuclear energy could provide 8,000° F., 
only a small gain in performance would be realized. 

Oddly enough, the greatest promise of nuclear energy in this 
connection is not that it will permit higher temperatures to.be 
attained, but that it will permit a reduction in the molecular 


weight of the exhaust. In searching for an ideal chemical pro- 
pellant combination for the rocket engine, two conditions had 
to be met, simultaneously. Not only did the products of reac- 
tion have to be of low molecular weight, but the reaction itself 
had to be very vigorous. If the energy could be supplied from 
an atomic pile, a wider selection of propellants (usually called 
“working fluids” in discussions of nuclear rockets) would be 
possible. Pure hydrogen could be used. An exhaust velocity in 
the neighbourhood of 20,000 ft. per second could be obtained 
at a temperature of 5,000° F. using hydrogen. 

The difficulty with hydrogen is connected with its very low 
density. With pure hydrogen, the problem of the weight of the 
tank to hold it is even more aggravated than in the case of 
the fluorine-hydrogen propellants, discussed earlier. Liquid 
hydrogen has a density less than one-tenth that of water. Tanks 
to hold a given weight of propellant would have to be more 
than ten times as large for hydrogen as for liquid oxygen and» 
hydrazine, for example. They would probably not be ten times 
as heavy, but their total weight would not be as small as for 
tanks to hold the more dense propellants. The power required 
to drive the pumps, moreover, would increase in the same pro- 
portion as the reduction in density. 

Ammonia, or even water, would be a fairly good working 
fluid. Methane is also a possibility. 

At present, however, it appears that the weight of the nuclear 
pile, the weight of the protective shielding which would be 
required, the radioactivity of the exhaust, and the high devel- 
opment costs, would nullify the possibilities of increased spe-— 
cific impulse. It must be concluded that nuclear fission, using 
existing conceptions for releasing the latent energy, cannot 
materially assist in reaching the goal of interplanetary flight. 

Science marches with ever increasing pace, however, and if 
means could be found for releasing the energy from within 
the atom in a controlled fashion, with only gases involved in 
the process, a considerable improvement in rocket perform- 
ance might be possible. Although present combustion chambers 
have difficulty in handling even the modest temperatures of 
chemical propellants, designers are restricted by the necessity 
for extracting the maximum amount of energy from the lim- 
ited supply available. With the abundant supply postulated for 
nuclear propulsion, the technique known as “film cooling” 
could be used more freely. Film cooling involves the injection 
of inert fluid—usually excess of fuel—along the walls of the 
combustion chamber and nozzle. This material forms a blanket 
of comparatively cool gas near the walls. By this means the 
walls are protected, but the average gas temperature is reduced. 
If additional energy were available, the temperature of the 
gases nearer the axis of the motor could be raised, and the 
average temperature kept constant or perhaps increased with a 
corresponding salutary effect on performance. 

Through full use of film cooling, perhaps by injecting all of 
the working fluid along the walls, and by using a very hot core 
near the source of energy, it has been estimated that effective 
temperatures as high as 30,000° F. might be utilized. In such 
an atomic rocket, exhaust velocities as high as 40,000 ft. per 
second could be obtained. With such performance, two-way 
trips to the moon would become easy. Voyages to Mars and 
Venus would be no more difficult than orbital flight with chem- 
ical propellants. Truly the whole solar system would be opened 
for exploration under a determined program. 


Territory for Exploration 


The solar system contains many bodies of great scientific 
interest. There are the “terrestrial” planets Mars and Venus, 
which seem most suitable for eventual colonization. There are 
the huge planets, Jupiter and Saturn, on which most unusual 


conditions would certainly be found. There is the tiny inner 
planet of Mercury which is as hot as molten lead on one side 
and near absolute zero on the other. There are the outer 
planets of Uranus, Neptune and Pluto, so far away from the 
sun that it appears only as a point of light in their skies. 

Many of the planets have moons, some of which are larger 
than our own. Altogether Saturn has nine moons; Jupiter, 
eleven. Two of Jupiter’s moons, Ganymede and Callisto, are 
larger than the planet Mercury. 

In addition to the planets and their moons, there are a very 
large number of smaller bodies known as asteroids which vary 
in size from tiny objects up to a fairly respectable diameter of 
480 mi. 


Ad Astra 

When men have exhausted the possibilities for adventure and 
satisfied their curiosity regarding the solar system, they can 
proceed onward to the stars. This may sound like a fantastic 
prediction, but we can, even today, visualize in broad outline 


Fig. 10.—Orbital refuelling. A winged around-the-moon passenger rocket with 
second-stage booster being refuelled from fuel rockets 


how it might be accomplished. 

The nearest star, Proxima Centauri, is roughly 25,000,000,- 
000,000 (twenty-five trillion) mi. away. If a spaceship could 
travel with the speed of light, it would still require more than 
four years to travel there from the earth. At the escape 
velocity of seven miles a second, considered barely attainable 
with chemical rockets, it would require 100,000 years to reach 
the nearest star. Obviously very much higher speeds would be 
required if such a journey were to be made in the span of a 
single human life. Curiously enough, speeds approaching that 
of light are not necessarily beyond the realm of sober specula- 
tion. Not only would such speeds reduce the elapsed time for a 
round-trip journey, as it would appear to an earthy observer, 
but a peculiar consequence of relativity would make time itself 
run more slowly for a person travelling on the spaceship. This 
phenomenon could lead to bizarre results. For example, an 
astronaut could climb aboard his interstellar craft, be whisked 
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at very nearly the speed of light out to some convenient star, 
examine the surroundings briefly, and return to earth in a 
matter of days, or so it would seem to him. On arrival home, 
however, he would be greeted at the door by his grandchildren, 
grown gray awaiting his return! Such a feat would require 
higher acceleration than the human body can stand, means for 
converting mass to jet energy with almost 100% efficiency, 
and some other, more minor, innovations, at present seemingly 
impossible, perhaps, but worthy of consideration for the future. 

It can be imagined, for example, that some form of ionic 
rocket might serve for voyages to some of the nearer stars. 
In principle, the ionic rocket would resemble particle accelera- 
tors, the atom smashers used as tools of modern nuclear phys- 
ics. These machines use magnetic or electric forces to accelerate 
charged particles. In a sense, a particle accelerator is a rocket 
having a very low thrust and extremely high “jet” velocity. 
Particle speeds approaching that of light are not uncommon. 
For propulsion purposes, the problem would be to increase 
the thrust (by a factor of millions) and to supply the enor- 
mous energy requirements. Although we do not know exactly 
how to do either of these at present, no fundamental impossi- 
bilities are apparent. 

Certainly interstellar voyages are not just around the corner, 
but the sciences of rocketry and nuclear physics are still in 
their infancy. 


Problems of Human Survival 


Space travel presents other problems than that of propulsion. 
A reasonable assurance of survival of the space travellers must 
be provided. Space is a rather hostile environment. It is true 
that sunlight is there, but even this blessing must be received 
with care, for the direct rays of the sun in space are rich in 
ultraviolet. A nasty sunburn could result from even a mod- 
erately short exposure. Fortunately, ultraviolet rays are com- 
paratively easy to filter out. Ordinary window glass does this 
efficiently, but most transparent plastics do not, so care must 
be used in selecting glazing for portholes or for space helmets. 

The most insistent of man’s environmental requirements is 
the need for oxygen. The body can exist without an external 
supply for only about two minutes before losing consciousness. 

The human body also requires external pressure for survival. 
Aeroplanes are today flying at altitudes too great to permit sur- 
vival without artificial aids. The simplest means for providing 
the required pressure and the oxygen is to completely enclose 
the crew in a pressure-tight container. This is done in modern 
commercial and military planes today. 

The possibility always exists, particularly in military air- 
craft, that the pressure cabin will be punctured. If this occurred 
at very high altitudes the crew would die before the aeroplane 
could be brought down to a safe height. As a precautionary 
measure, full pressure suits are being developed, although none 
is yet completely satisfactory. 

The possibility of cabin puncture also exists in a space craft, 
for there are meteors whizzing through space that could easily 
puncture the light skin of a spaceship. The absolute density 
of meteoric particles is, however, very low, and the larger 
ones are extremely rare. It has been calculated that a space- 
ship making a round trip to the moon would have only one 
chance in 10,000 of being struck by a meteor large enough to 
penetrate its hull. Small holes could be detected and patched. 
One way to reduce the hazard caused by small meteors would 
be to install outside the cabin envelope a second skin, or 
“meteor bumper.” Small meteors striking this bumper would 
penetrate it, but would be vaporized in the process, so that 
the pressure hull would not be penetrated. 

The over-all possibility of meteor damage appears so small, 


however, when compared with other hazards of a journey into 
space, that it would probably be ignored for early ventures. 

One of the hazards of space is the presence of primary 
cosmic-ray particles. These very energetic particles, the nature 
of which is not yet entirely understood, enter the earth’s 
atmosphere with energies of billions of electron volts. As they 
strike atoms of nitrogen and oxygen in the atmosphere, they 
smash these atoms into smaller particles. These particles in 
turn, having received much energy from the collision, strike 
other atoms and cause further disintegrations. This “cascade” 
effect continues until the energy has been dissipated to a point 
where the individual particles can no longer cause disintegra- 
tion of atomic nuclei. 

In space, beyond the protective blanket of the atmosphere, 
the primary particles would penetrate the spaceship and the 
bodies of the crew members. Such a ray, striking an atom in 
the body, would start a cascading shower. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that there are billions of atoms in the body, 
and a few shattered atoms would probably not be harmful. 
However, when a particle strikes the nucleus of a cell, it seems 
possible that damage to the entire cell could result. In spite 
of this, scientists are inclined to be optimistic about the cosmic- 
ray problem, since, although the energy of individual particles 
is very high, the total energy density is extremely low, approx- 
imating that of starlight. It is difficult to visualize how such a 
small amount of energy could create any significant over-all 
damage to the human body. 

Much has been said about the “terrible cold of space.” This 
idea of the temperature of space is a misconception, however, 
for temperature is, by definition, a measure of random molecu- 
lar motion. In a perfect vacuum there would be no molecules, 
hence no temperature. The word can have meaning only with 
reference to a body in space. Because of the almost complete 
absence of other matter in space, heat transferred to or from 
an object placed there would take place almost entirely by 
radiation. 

The amount of heat absorbed by an object would depend 
on its reflectivity. A shiny object would receive very little 
energy, whereas a black object would absorb about 14 kw. for 
every square foot of surface exposed to the sunlight. The 
amount of heat leaving a body would depend on its tempera- 
ture, and in a factor called emissivity, which is closely allied 
with reflectivity. An inert object in space would reach an 
equilibrium temperature which would depend on its emissivity 
and reflectivity. A method suggested for controlling the tem- 
perature of a spaceship is to paint one side black and leave 
the other shiny. If the temperature were too cold, the black 
side would be rotated to face the sun; if too hot, the shiny 
side would be faced toward the source of energy. Intermediate 
values could be obtained by positioning the ship so that part 
of the surface receiving the sun’s rays was black, and part 
shiny. 

Since the spaceship would probably have an internal source 
of energy, and since the amount of heat radiated back into 
space would be relatively low, it appears more probable that 
the spaceship would be heated internally, and like a well- 
insulated house, would require but little energy for this purpose. 

Another popular misconception is that the human body would 
not be able to withstand the terrific speed of 25,000 mi. an 
hour. A little reflection shows that speed itself has no effect 
on the body. The surface of the earth is moving around its 
axis with a speed of about 1,000 mi. per hour at the equator, 
and the earth itself is travelling around the sun at a velocity 
approaching 70,000 mi. an hour. It is not the speed that the 
body reacts to, but the starting, stopping and change of 
direction. 


Fig. 11.—The manned station in space, with two winged rockets shown as shown in the cut-away view below. Floating above the wheel is the solar 
moored to the centre, or hub, section (above). The rim of the wheel is made power station, a polyethylene balloon, half of which is silvered. This is the 
up of empty rocket booster tanks; it contains living quarters, laboratories, etc., author’s conception of how the station in space might be constructed 


BELL X-1, rocket-powered plane, the first aircraft officially to fly faster than 
the speed of sound 


This problem has already been encountered in turns with 
high-speed aircraft. It has been found that the ability of the 
human body to resist acceleration depends critically upon the 
direction of the acceleration with respect to the body, and on 
the attitude of the subject—sitting, extended, etc. 

The accelerations are commonly measured in terms of “g” 
units. One g is the acceleration resulting from the force of 
gravity on a freely falling object. An acceleration of one g 
upward would cause a man to press down on his support with 
a force of twice his normal weight (one unit for his normal 
weight, plus one unit induced by the acceleration). 

It has been found that, properly supported in the most 
favourable attitude, a healthy man can endure accelerations up 


to 15 g’s for moderate periods of time without harm. Fortu- 
nately, other considerations, such as weight of propulsion equip- 
ment, would prevent the attainment of extremely high accelera- 
tions for space rockets. 

The accelerations expected would be in the order of 10 g’s 
maximum, a value readily endured. 

A final and very interesting environmental condition would 
be the weightlessness of all matter. This condition would ensue, 
not only in the depths of space, but in any rocket as soon as 
propulsion had ceased. Although gravitational attraction would, 
in fact, be present, it could not be detected once the rocket 
began falling or coasting freely. This phenomenon would result 
from the fact that all bodies would be accelerating under the 


DOUGLAS SKYROCKET, U.S. navy rocket-powered plane which established a 
speed record of 1,243 m.p.h. in 1951 
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force of gravity in exactly the same degree. 

It is not yet clear whether the absence of weight would be 
detrimental or advantageous. As far as is known, the only 
bodily process which requires weight for proper functioning is 
the level-sensing system of the inner ear. A constantly changing 
direction of gravity frequently causes nausea (e.g., seasickness, 
airsickness ). Whether absence of gravitational directivity would 
have a similar effect has not yet been determined. Human beings 
have been subjected to the condition of zero gravity for short 
periods. The pilot of a fast aeroplane sometimes floats in his 
cockpit for several seconds during a pushover. Likewise, a man 
jumping out of an aeroplane, particularly at high altitudes, 
experiences weightlessness until either his parachute opens or 
air resistance begins to slow him down. 

So far there has been little indication that weightlessness 
would cause adverse physiological effects on man. Monkeys and 
mice were sent up in the Aerobee rocket, and experienced the 
weightless condition for a few minutes without suffering harm. 
Although there are indications that some loss of co-ordination 
may take place, the great power of accommodation possessed 
by the human body, exhibited by sailors and aviators, gives 
some promise that zero gravity would not prove a serious 
obstacle to man’s existence in space. 

Should prolonged exposure to 
free-fall conditions be hazard- 
ous or extremely inconvenient, 
artificial gravity, in the form of 
centrifugal force, might be pro- 
vided. This is one reason why 
many designs for space stations 
take the form of a rotating 
wheel. Inside such a wheel, or 
“doughnut,” there would exist 
a simulated force of “gravity” 
pressing all objects toward the 
periphery. 

Certainly, unless special 
measures were taken, the ab- 
sence of gravity could be a seri- 
ous nuisance. On a spaceship, 
liquids would not flow, but 
would drift out of their containers and float around, breaking 
into smaller and smaller particles under the action of surface 
tension. Plastic squeeze bottles would have to be furnished for 
dispensing liquids. Items of equipment in a spaceship would 
have to be anchored in place in some positive fashion. Suction 
cups would probably suffice for many items that required fre- 
quent moving. 

The absence of gravity in the space traveller’s environment 
does not appear to be inherently dangerous. If the implications 
of weightlessness are fully anticipated, and its effects are pro- 
vided for, the lack of gravity may actually be a source of 
comfort and convenience to the spaceman. One should note 
that the primary complaint of an aviator on a long mission is 
the fantastic rate of increase in hardness of the parachute on 
which he sits! 


Stepping Stones to Space 


The imaginary trip around the moon described in this article 
would probably not be man’s first venture into space. In a 
sense, all long-range ballistic rockets are spacecraft. Even the 
small Aerobee rocket spends most of its flight time beyond any 
very appreciable atmosphere. The V-2 travelled through airless 
space for most of its 200 mi. range. 

True space flight, however, is usually taken as beginning 
with orbital flight around the earth, and artificial satellites, 


“BELL X-1A, rocket-powered plane which on Dec. 12, 1953, flew at 1,600 


flying in these orbits, are expected to be the first spaceships. 
Satellite vehicles can take on many forms. The simplest and 
the easiest to put up into an orbit would simply be an object 
large enough to be seen. An inflated metal balloon or perhaps 
a radar reflector might be used. Such an object could weigh 
very little, perhaps only a few pounds. With such a satellite, 
it would be possible to measure air density at extreme altitudes, 
or to make measurements that would increase the accuracy of 
terrestrial mapping. It would certainly be highly useful in 
developing techniques for tracking the more sophisticated 
satellites to follow. 

Larger orbital vehicles could carry instruments to measure 
and relay to earth such items as cosmic-ray energy and in- 
tensity, air pressure, density and composition, and the earth’s 
reflectivity or albedo. Television equipment could be included, 
which would send back to earth pictures of the earth’s surface 
and the location of clouds, tornadoes and other meteorological 
phenomena. 

The next step would be the manned satellite. This step would 
result from joining the experience gained from unmanned satel- 
lites and from high performance, rocket-propelled aeroplanes. 
Stepwise development of these craft would lead to the means 
for transporting men to and from an orbiting space station. 


3 
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m.p.h. and climbed to an altitude in excess of 80,000 ft. 


The Bell X-1 and Douglas Skyrocket might be considered to 
represent the first attempts. With them, man has flown higher 
and faster than ever before. Equipped with successively larger 
booster stages, similar aeroplanes could probe the skies to 
higher and higher speeds and altitudes. Initial designs could be 
made on the basis of predicted conditions for 18,000 mi. an 
hour operation, but such speeds could be approached only 
gradually with careful measurements providing information for 
redesign as necessary. The final product would be capable of 
taking one or more men on a round trip to an orbit and back. 

The primary element of a station in space would be a pres- 
sure-tight container, or several such containers, to permit reten- 
tion of a breathable atmosphere. The equipment and supplies 
for the space station would probably be shot up into the orbit 
in unmanned cargo rockets. It is possible that the empty upper- 
stage propellant tanks might serve as the primary structural 
cells for the station itself. These could be joined together in 
sufficient numbers to make any size station desired. In a sense, 
these pressure vessels could be obtained free of charge, since 
they would necessarily arrive in the orbit with each “shipment” 
of men or materials. 

When finally assembled and equipped, the manned space sta- 
tion would be a scientific and perhaps military tool of first-rate 
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importance. (Fig. 11.) 

One of the first measures would doubtless be to equip the 
station with telescopes for terrestrial and astronomical observa- 
tion. With a telescope of only moderate power, very fine detail 
could be observed on earth. Photographs could be made of 
objects of interest and returned to earth by means of the 
winged “return rockets.” 

From the station, astronomers could turn their telescopes 
toward the heavenly bodies with renewed interest. Without the 
turbulent atmosphere to interfere with their “seeing,” a wealth 
of celestial detail could be resolved with telescopes of even 
modest apertures. If the much discussed canals of Mars exist 
in fact, for example, they should be visible from the vantage 
point of the station outside the atmosphere. 

Electronics scientists could, at the space station, conduct 
experiments in a vacuum of highest purity and infinite size. 
Cosmic-ray research could be conducted with a full supply of 
the primary particles. From these studies alone could come a 
richer and fuller understanding of the nature of matter and 
energy. 

In the field of communications the space station could offer 
much. The short waves used in television and in much tele- 
communication travel in straight lines. Consequently they can- 
not reach beyond the horizon. A system of three space stations, 
however, receiving and rebroadcasting, could provide coverage 
of the entire earth. 


The Reason and the Reward 

We have said a great deal about the “how” of space travel. 
The question has been reviewed from both a fundamental 
aspect, from the point of view of detailed engineering and from 


the standpoint of practical economics. It has been shown that 
flight into space, at least to the point of making a journey 
around the moon, seems to be within the realm of engineering 
accomplishment with substantially present-day techniques. It 
has also been indicated that such a voyage could only come as 
a result of a rather expensive program. 

The people of the civilized world, and of the United States 
in particular, have demonstrated the ability to bring to success- 
ful completion tremendous feats of engineering. Given sufficient 
motivation, there appears almost no limit to what can be 
achieved. 

Interplanetary travel would probably be the most stupendous 
adventure upon which mankind ever embarked. The moon and 
planets represent new frontiers, more strange and exciting than 
any new land ever before laid open to exploration. No material 
wealth that could conceivably be brought back from another 
world could ever compare in value with the new knowledge 
that would result from exploration of the heavenly bodies. The 
knowledge itself would be insignificant in value compared with 
the tremendous stimulus that would be injected into our 
civilization. 

Perhaps such a new outside interest would reduce our pre- 
occupation with our own atomic destruction. The reasons for 
exploring the universe, therefore, are concerned not so much 
with man’s ability to exist, but rather with the fullness of his 
existence. 

Interplanetary travel would add an entire new dimension to 
our conception of the universe around us. With the announce- 
ment in July 1955 of the first satellite program, it might be 
considered that the conquest of space has truly begun. Fascinat- 
ing results are sure to follow. 


William Benton 


the Voice 


Reports on 


of the Kremlin 


Some first-hand observations 


on red propaganda techniques 


within the U.S.S.R. and Satellites 


WiiraM Benton, publisher of Encyclopedia Britannica, spent part of 
the autumn of 1955 visiting the Soviet Union, Poland, Hungary and 

zechoslovakia, accompanied by his wife and 13-year-old son John, and 
also with a Russian-s peaking assistant and interpreter. The Bentons are 
believed to be the first such family group from the West to be given visitors’ 
visas for Russia since before World War ITI. 

Mr. Benton sought to observe and study some of the methods used by 
the Communists to indoctrinate the Russian people and others under their 
control. To such a study, the editors of Britannica feel that he brought 
unique qualifications. He has spent the 35 years of his adult life in the 
fields of communications, education and public service. He founded a 
major advertising agency, Benton & Bowles, and retired from it in 1936, 
at age 36. He served as a part-time officer of The University of Chicago 
for eight years. He became U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs in 1945, and organized America’s first peacetime program of in- 
ternational information, including the launching of the Voice of America 
and its Russian-language broadcasts. He was one of the founders of 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion) and served as chairman of two U.S. delegations at UNESCO con- 
ferences. In 1948, he headed the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Conference 
on Freedom of Information. 

As United States senator from Connecticut from 1949 to 1953, one of 
his early major proposals was that the United States develop what he 
called a “Marshall Plan of Ideas.” 

When Britannica’s editors invited Mr. Benton to write a report on 
Russian propaganda and indoctrination techniques, a major but litile 
understood arm of Soviet policy, he accepted with the following caveat: 


oR thirty-eight years, ever since the Revolution of October 
| ieee 7, the Kremlin has been conducting the most stupendous 
experiment in psychological manipulation ever attempted—with 
the entire population of the Soviet Union as subjects. 

There is a century of history behind the experiment. For 
Communism is itself the child of propaganda. Communism be- 
gan as propaganda and its growth is inconceivable without prop- 
aganda. Modern Communism was launched by a pamphlet, The 
Communist Manifesto, one of the most striking pieces of politi- 
cal pamphleteering in history. The Manifesto was published in 
1848 by two German social theorists, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. For the next half century the ideas of Marx and Engels 
were kept alive, with little or no organization, backing or sup- 
port, by the propaganda of their disciples. Marx and Engels 
had not concerned themselves seriously with problems of or- 
ganization, strategy or tactics. They dealt most earnestly with 
ideas. Ideas are the weapons of propaganda. 

On Nov. 7, 1955, on Red Square at the great annual celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Revolution, I heard the speaker 
of the day, Lazar Kaganovich, one of the 11 members of the 
Presidium, shout: 

“Revolutionary ideas know no frontiers; they travel through- 
out the world without visas and fingerprints. When Marx and 


“First, I shall do all I can to assemble and study available data, both in 
the United States and Great Britain. Then I shall visit Russia and some 
of the satellites. However, no one, no matter how well prepared, can tackle 
this subject and expect to produce a rounded and balanced report which 
meets the high standard of scholarly accuracy Britannica seeks. For ex- 
am ple, there is no way of checking the reliability of information and statis- 
tics given by Communist government officials and publications. Even 
riskier than the judgment of such material is the assessment of public atti- 
tudes and opinion. This latter effort is beset with pitfalls even in western 
countries and under the best conditions. In Russia, it is impossible for a 
foreigner to do better than hazard guesses. Mine I hope will be informed 
guesses, even educated guesses, but mantfestly no visitor can know for sure 
what ts the reaction of a kolkhoz manager to the Soviet propaganda, or even 
of a youngster in a tekhnikum. 

“Western diplomats stationed behind the Iron Curtain, who for years 
have studied the unfolding techniques of the Communists, differ on the 
depth and the breadth of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist indoctrination. Some 
experts think the degree of loyalty to Communism varies in inverse ratio to 
the privileges and economic status of the individual; e.g., the higher the 
educational and economic level, the greater the degree of loyalty. Experts 
will argue on both sides of such a question as the attitudes of the Poles 
towards the Russians and how these attitudes will affect the amount of 
pressure the Polish people will stand before breaking into open revolt. Yet 
at is imperative on hundreds of similar questions that we reach the best 
judgment we can. Thus although I shall approach the writing of this 
report with humility, I shall submit it for publication with no apology.” — 
Epirors’ Note. 


Engels issued the ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’ there 
were no radios, no telephones, no aeroplanes. But the immortal 
ideas of Marx and Engels penetrated into all corners of the 
world and into the consciousness of the working masses of all 
countries of the globe. All the more so in the 2oth century, the 
great ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, which have 
gripped the world, have been and will be victorious. . . It is 
precisely the strength of these ideas which explains the fact 
that in October, 1917, our party, which had only 240,000 people 
—a drop in the sea of the people—led millions of workers and 
peasants to storm capitalism, to defeat capitalism and the land- 
owners.” 

Nikita S. Khrushchev put this more succinctly in his visit 
to Burma in Dec. 1955. He said, “Ideas can’t be stopped by 
rifles.” 

Nicolai Lenin, a Russian disciple of Marx and Engels, who 
founded the Communist Party as we know it today, and who 
conceived it as a tightly knit, strongly disciplined, conspiratorial 
body, wrote as far back as 1905: “Propaganda is of crucial im- 
portance for the eventual triumph of the Party.” A professional 
revolutionary, agitator and organizer, he thought of propaganda 
as the chief instrument by which he could attain his goals. He 
himself was a propaganda genius. 


WILLIAM BENTON, MRS. BENTON AND JOHN in Moscow. Mrs. Benton had 
suffered a leg fracture several weeks before their departure 


During the long years of his exile from Russia, before his 
dramatic return in 1917, he was forging a party around himself. 
For this party he developed a revolutionary doctrine. Lenin’s 
only weapons during this period were the written and spoken 
word. He had no other way to impose his ideas on anyone. 
Through his skill as a debater, his deftness with the pen, which 
found expression in Jskra (“Spark”), a newspaper he published, 
and through his output of polemical pamphlets, he rose to the 
leadership of the revolutionary movement which destroyed the 
Czars and achieved supreme and absolute power in Russia. 

“Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolution- 
ary movement,” Lenin said. Thus Communist Party leaders 
have been theoreticians as well as men of action; they have 
sought to persuade the Russian people and the world that Com- 
munist doctrine is the only means to salvation. 

While Lenin perceived that theory could serve as a formidable 
striking weapon against his enemies, he also recognized theory 
as an instrument of discipline within the Party itself. Those 
who hold control of the complex theory of the Party also con- 
trol the interpretation of that theory, and thus they control the 
policies and actions carried out under the theory. Acceptance of 
the basic Party dogma by the members winds up as total con- 
formity and obedience. 

Lenin continuously stressed the primary role of propaganda 
and agitation as instruments to win intellectual converts and to 
prepare the masses for the Revolution. In his pamphlet of 1901, 
Where to Begin, he emphasized the role of propaganda. In 1902, 
in What Is to Be Done, he said: “We must go among all people 
as theoreticians, as propagandists, as agitators and as organizers 
... the principal thing, of course, is propaganda and agitation 
among all strata of the people.” The Party itself, as the most 
thoroughly indoctrinated and disciplined element in the popula- 
tion, was to serve, in Lenin’s words, as “teacher, leader and 
guide” of the masses. 

The success of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, according 
to Lenin, was due to the Party’s ability “to combine force and 
persuasion.” This combination is not unique in history. Cer- 


tainly force has been a major factor in most historic crises— 
and not least in the fall of Czarist Russia. Tt was the degree of 
emphasis on persuasion, however, and its deliberate and sys- 
tematic character, that was the distinctive factor in the success 
of the Oct. r917 Revolution. 

The combination of coercion with persuasion has remained 
the hallmark of the Soviet rule ever since 1917. Seizure of the 
power of government by the Communists did not obviate their 
need for propaganda; on the contrary it placed an even higher 
premium on it. In order to consolidate the victory of the Revo- 
lution, the deeply ingrained habits and attitudes of whole popu- 
lations had to be eradicated and replaced with new ones; and 
that could not be done merely by force and coercion. Lenin 
said that the Communist regime must be prepared to sacrifice 
two whole generations. He anticipated the thorough indoctrina- 
tion of the third. Today, it is Lenin’s third generation that is 
surging through to power. 

Joseph Stalin, first editor of Pravda, who followed Lenin at 
the helm of the Communist Party, subscribed fully to Lenin’s 
doctrines in the field of propaganda. Although Stalin’s regime 
became notorious for its repressive measures and its use of 
terror, Stalin pursued the path of persuasion as relentlessly as 
he conducted his purges. In his lection on “The Foundation of 
Leninism,” in 1924, Stalin said, “The masses, likewise the mil- 
lionfold masses. must come to understand this need (for the 
overthrow of the old order) . . . Our task is to see that the 
masses shall be provided with opportunities for acquiring such 
an understanding.” At the 18th Congress of the Communist 
Party in 1939 Stalin said that political leadership is “the ability 
to convince the masses of the correctness of the Party’s pol- 
icy .. . If our Party propaganda for some reason goes laimenace 
then our entire State and Party work must inevitably languish.” 

These views of Lenin and Stalin, via Marx and Engels, must 
be thoroughly comprehended by anyone who wishes to achieve 
even a rudimentary comprehension of the Russia which is per- 
haps today more obscure, more the riddle and the enigma and 
the mystery, than at any time since 1917. 


The New Phase 


When Stalin died in 1953 his heirs to power, who had been 
hand-picked by him as members of the Politburo (now called 
the Presidium), undertook to rule as a collective leadership, at 
least temporarily. They began to exhibit a new style of tactics, 
somewhat more flexible, somewhat less harsh, than Stalin’s. In 
the field of propaganda this partly took the form of a modera- 
tion in the “hate the West” and “hate America” themes. This 
intensive campaign, which portrayed the United States as a 
“warmonger,” is perhaps a noteworthy example of the fact that 
Communist propaganda doesn’t always work. The Russian peo- 
ple don’t like war any more than do the American people. They 
didn’t like the sound of “warmongering America.” This gave 
them agonizing thoughts of war. They greatly preferred Khrush- 
chev’s “spirit of Geneva” which seemed to promise peace. 

Post-Stalin propaganda conceded that there was some evi- 
dence of progress in the West. For example, it said, in effect, 
“Comrades, let us not be arrogant; we can learn something 
about productivity from the West.” It loosened slightly the 
reins on Soviet writers and artists. It permitted a limited in- 
crease in the admission behind the Iron Curtain of western visi- 
tors of whom I became one. It actually encouraged Soviet “mis- 
sions” or “exchanges” sent to the West. 

Because these developments seemed startling by contrast with 
the years since V-J Day, the western press described them and 
dramatized them thoroughly. This had the temporary effect of 
obscuring the elemental fact that (1) the aim, (2) the scale 
and (3) the organization of Communist propaganda remained 
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essentially unchanged. 

The aim of Communist propaganda, internationally, is to ad- 
vance the Communist cause throughout the world, and thus to 
swell the power of the Soviet Union. Gigantic though this inter- 
national effort is, it is small compared with the effort that goes 
into the propaganda at home in the Soviet Union and among the 
peoples of the satellite countries. In this article I do not at- 
tempt to deal with Communist propaganda world-wide, though 
the international impact of Soviet propaganda is enormous, as 
I first learned in my service as Assistant Secretary of State 
when I was responsible for combatting Russian propaganda 
throughout the world. 

This article will deal with some aspects of the Communist 
home propaganda, with some of the techniques of indoctrination 
and with their impact. The home propaganda is a real “‘satura- 
tion program,” dominating every aspect of Soviet life. It is 
employed on a massive scale, previously unknown in history. At 
its simplest level, it is used to mobilize the energies of the 
people for the accomplishment of concrete tasks, such as gath- 
ering the harvest or raising labour productivity. Such propa- 
ganda at its most useful level isn’t too unlike our efforts to 
promote highway safety or to recruit more nurses. At its best at 
this level the message the Soviet government projects to its 
own people is no more than any government might reasonably 
seek: loyalty to the regime, hard work, vigilance against the 
enemy, belief in the future. 

At its most ambitious, the aim of Soviet propaganda is so 
daring that we in the West can hardly comprehend it: so to 
condition its citizens that they think of their personal freedom, 
and their personal ambitions, as identical with the purposes: of 
Soviet society. The latter of course are wholly determined by 
the Communist leadership. 

To any American who has been sensitized to propaganda, the 
most striking single impression he gets as he passes behind the 
Iron Curtain is the all-embracing character of the effort. In 
America he may think of propaganda in terms of advertising, 
or political campaigns, or crusades for good causes, or even in 
terms of slanted news. In Russia he discovers that the rulers 
seek to convert the total culture into a giant propaganda 
apparatus. 

The distinctive features of Soviet propaganda manifestly 
stem from the Communist theory of government. In Bolshevik 
theory the Communist Party is to be the “vanguard of the work- 
ing class,” and the leading force in the creation of a new society. 
On this premise the Party has assumed a monopoly over all 
means of communication. The Party is wholly intolerant of any 
competition. It regards itself as the repository of all truth and 
wisdom. It claims unrestricted authority to impose its views 
and its will on the people. This claim extends into the most 
personal and private matters of human existence. 

In western nations the role of the government in guarding 
public and private morals is largely limited and negative. Our 
laws set outside limits to what may or may not be done by the 
individual, and punish only gross transgression of moral stand- 
ards. By contrast, the Soviet government seeks to mould the be- 
haviour of the Soviet citizen not only at work, but also at home 
and during leisure hours. It seeks to guide all his thoughts and 
attitudes—not only toward his government but also toward 
society in general and toward his fellow men individually, in- 
cluding his closest associates and even his relatives. 

Soviet indoctrination is a function not only of the traditional 
instruments and channels of communication, the so-called mass 
media—newspapers and periodicals, broadcasting, motion pic- 
tures—but also of literature and art and the theatre, of schools 
and religious institutions, and also of farm and factory and in- 
deed of every form of social organization. In Russia no human 


activity can be justified for its own sake. All must be sub- 
ordinated to Communist dogma. 


The Organization 


To supervise its vast propaganda program the Communist 
Party has built an elaborate machinery of policy making, ad- 
ministration, control and censorship. At the top is the Agitation 
and Propaganda Department of the Communist Party itself— 
the so-called Agitprop. This is attached to the Party’s central 
secretariat. It is headed by one of the top leaders in the Soviet 
hierarchy, though his identity is not always known to us. My 
casual acquaintances among Russian officials, cordial and out- 
spoken on many subjects, did not respond to questions about 
Agitprop. 

Agitprop gives central direction to all propaganda and indoc- 
trination activities and agencies. In this it controls the press. 
It is also aided by a number of governmental departments, the 
most important being the Ministry of Culture. The Agitprop, 
the Ministry of Culture and the All-Union Ministry of Higher 
Education operate throughout the U.S.S.R. Corresponding and 
subordinate organs, in both the Party and the government, exist 
on all territorial-administrative levels. 

F. Bowen Evans, in his book, Worldwide Communist Propa- 
ganda Activities (1955), reports: 

“Agitprop has an elaborate organization with about a dozen 
subsections: for the Central (Moscow) Press, for the Local 
(Provincial) Press, for Publishing Houses, for Films, for Radio, 
for Fictional Literature, for Art Affairs (theater, music, paint- 
ing, etc.), for Cultural Enlightenment, for Schools, for Science, 
for Party Propaganda, for Agitation (administrative), and for 
Propaganda (administrative). As a Party organ, rather than a 
government organ, Agitprop for the most part does not itself 
engage in propaganda operations. Its primary role is that of 
planner, guide, supervisor, and policeman over the Government 
agencies which actually do the publishing, filming, broadcasting, 
etc.” (With permission of The Macmillan Company.) 

The propaganda of indoctrination is so all-pervasive that it 
ceases to be a measurable activity, and tends to become identi- 
cal with the total culture of the country. But some notion of 
the scale of effort within the U.S.S.R. that goes into “propa- 
ganda and agitation” is shown by Evans’ estimate that in 1953 
the Soviet government used 375,000 propagandists full-time and 
another 2,100,000 part-time. These total about the size of the 
U.S. army. Another 10,000,000 intellectual and professional 
workers were expected to engage in propaganda work as a con- 
dition of their employment. This latter figure is roughly four 
times the number of college students in the United States. 

Throughout the Soviet Union there are about 6,000 special 
schools maintained by the Party devoted exclusively to train- 
ing professional propagandists. These have an enrollment at 
any one time of 185,000 students. Above these 6,000 schools are 
177 regional “propaganda colleges” to train 135,000 “alumni” 
of the local schools. This is 50% more than the total college 
and university enrollment of Great Britain. And above the 
regional schools are a dozen higher institutions giving “grad- 
uate training” to several thousand advanced students. Commu- 
nist leaders throughout the world, such as Mao of China, Togli- 
atti of Italy, Duclos of France, and Browder, Foster and Dennis 
of the United States, have attended these advanced schools. 

Propaganda is by far the biggest business of the U.S.S.R., 
except for the Soviet armed forces. It is so much the spirit and 
the essence of Communism that I visited Russia in an effort 
better to understand it, and to prepare this article about some 
of the significant but little understood aspects of it. My present 
goal of course is merely to report some observations and inci- 
dents which will help some of us Americans to achieve greater 


Left: General view of the city, showing on the left a new 
office building of the popular Soviet architecture style 


Above: The Tsar Kolokol bell in the Kremlin. Damaged in 
the fire of 1737, the bell was never hung 


Right: Interior of the Izmailovskaya 
station of the Moscow subway. The 
ornate architectural style was criti- 
cized by the government in 1955 


Below: A slum area, about 100 yd. 
behind the United States embassy. 
This photograph was made in 1953 by 
a U.S. college student editor 
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Photographs of the Soviet capital. The three on this page and the two on the top of the 
facing page were presented to Sen. Benton by an editor of Izvestia, the Soviet govern- 


ment newspaper in Moscow 


Top: The Kremlin, former palace of the czars, now housing the central government offices 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Right: Statue of George Dolgoruki, prince of Rostov, legendary founder of Moscow. The 
statue was unveiled in 1947 during the 800th anniversary of the city 


Below: View of a principal building and fountain of the agricultural exposition 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH in Moscow. Sen. Benton observed that he saw 
few persons under the age of 60 in Soviet churches 


understanding of what I believe is the most terrifying com- 
petitive threat in the competitive co-existence which seems to 
lie ahead. 

I shall concentrate here first on education because this is 
most fundamental and for the long pull most important; sec- 
ondly, on the press; thirdly, on the use of the arts for Com- 
munist propaganda; and finally, some rather casual comments 
on broadcasting, the motion pictures and on my visit to three of 
the satellite countries. In my concluding section I seek to sum 
up. I also give some of my further personal observations. 

Of the influence of religion I shall say only that the regime’s 
slightly more tolerant attitude today does not mean that it is 
relenting in its militant atheism; it may only mean that, in 
Russia, religion no longer worries the Party. I saw very few 
Russians under age 60 in church. Khrushchev said not long ago, 
“Religion is still the opiate of the people, but we are strong 
now and not afraid of it.” I fear the Communists have been 
largely successful in the U.S.S.R. in their antireligious propa- 
ganda, though I suspect the total success of this campaign is 
often exaggerated; many feel there are deep religious convic- 
tions still in the hearts of tens of millions of Russian people. 

I shall pass over, briefly, the entire area of “face-to-face” 
propaganda which occupies such a large proportion of the 
trained propagandists. There aré two major types. One con- 
sists in formal lectures, conducted at a fairly high theoreticai 
level and often before large audiences. This is technically called 
“propaganda” by the Communists, and is the responsibility of 
the Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge. The Society has more than 300,000 members. Its 
lectures range from animal husbandry to the philosophical 
underpinnings of Marxism-Leninism. It also publishes propa- 
ganda pamphlets. The Society claims to have organized roughly 
1,000,000 lectures in 1954. 

The other is called “agitation” and takes place within groups 
of about ro to 15 people. Problems and ideas are handled in 
simplified fashion, one idea at a time. The local Party units 
select and train agitators. Agitation meetings are usually short 
sessions held at places of work. The agitator’s job is to con- 
vince his listeners of the wisdom of Party decisions, and to 
exhort them to their best efforts. More than 2,000,000 serve 


as agitators. In American sales language, this is the “merchan- 
dising at the point of sale” for which the educational system, 
and the mass media, have prepared the way. 

I do not present many of the following observations as other 
than cursory. They are subject to continuous re-examination. 
The information I have sought for this article is not easily 
come by. I spent months studying the available data, both in 
the United States and England, before leaving for Russia. I 
submit the data I have assembled, my reports on interviews 
with high Russian officials, and my personal observations—I 
submit these in full knowledge that they only scratch the sur- 
face. But I submit them also in the deep conviction, after a 
lifetime of experience in the field of communication, that a far 
better understanding of this subject by the government and 
people of the United States is vital to our future welfare. 


THE SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In the Educational Institutions the Foundation Is Laid 
and the Basic Attitudes Shaped for Communism 


“Just because we don’t teach Marx in the first ten grades, 
please do not conclude that our lower schools are non-political. 
Our aim is Communist education.” 

This was Ivan Kairov speaking, the Minister of Education for 
the so-called Federated Russian Republic. This republic is by 
far the largest and most important of the 16 republics which. 
make up the U.S.S.R., embracing both Leningrad and Moscow 
and extending from the Baltic to the Pacific. I interviewed 
Kairov in Nov. 1955. His ministry is responsible for the entire 
educational system through the first ten grades. It has insti- 
tuted a ten-year program which is now compulsory in the 122 
biggest cities and for about 70% of all young people; it is to 
be compulsory everywhere by 1960. 

The ten grades are at least comparable to the average high 
school education in the United States. The Russian youngsters 
go to school six days a week and ro months a year. Further, 
students at all levels work much harder than students in Amer- 
ica. The parents know that this is the sure way for their chil- 
dren to get ahead. Indeed, the Soviet government felt it 
necessary a few years ago to pass a law prohibiting teachers in 
the lower grades from assigning homework for Sunday, so that 
the child would have one day off in seven. 

“We teach history as we Communists see it,” the Minister 
continued, and he showed me the beginning textbook in Russian 
history, which Soviet youngsters encounter in the fourth grade, 
at age 10 or 11. He explained, “The children are not intro- 
duced in any depth into the significance of the class struggle 
in the fourth grade, but of course they are instructed on the 
part played by the landlord versus the worker throughout the 
history of Russia. Such instruction prepares them for the con- 
cept of the class struggle which they will be taught in the 
higher grades, and after they finish the ten-year school.” 

At my request, Kairov later sent me copies of four history 
texts used by Soviet youngsters for the fourth, eighth, ninth 
and tenth grades. The text for the fourth grade, which went 
to press in June 1955 in a printing order of 1,000,000 copies, 
has for the first two sentences of its introduction: “The U.S.S.R. 
is the country of socialism. Our Fatherland is the greatest coun- 
try in the whole world.” A few lines later the introduction goes 
on, “Unlike other countries, the U.S.S.R. has neither capitalists 
nor landowners. In the U.S.S.R. there is no exploitation of man 
by man. We all work for ourselves, for the whole society.” 

The changing propaganda themes of the Soviet regime, as 
they are laid down by the Communist Party to fit changing 
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needs, are hammered constantly, uniformly and _ insistently 
through the press and through broadcasting, films, the theatre 
and other media. But it is in the schools that the foundation is 
laid and the basic attitudes shaped into Communism. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to assume that Soviet 
education consists entirely, or even largely, of Communist in- 
doctrination. By any standard, the educational achievements 
of the Communist regime have been impressive. The most strik- 
ing of these has been the virtual elimination of illiteracy among 
people under qo. In its issue of Oct. 30, 1955, Pravda claimed 
that 60,000,000 Russians are now going to school, adult classes 
included. 

Kairov told me that, before the Revolution, 30% of all Rus- 
sians were illiterate. Mr. Palgunov, managing director of Tass, 
gave this figure as 65%. An American study puts it at 55%. 
(These differences may partially result from using earlier or 
later boundaries.) Advances had been made under the last 
Czar. A few years after the Communists took over, they threw 
themselves into the task of education with fervour. Their slogan 
seems almost literally to have become, “Education instead of 
butter.” 

Kairov told me that the first “law of Universal Obligatory 
Education,’ making four years of primary education compul- 
sory, was passed in 1930. In 1947 the requirement was raised to 
seven years for urban children. The big decision to introduce 
universal obligatory ten-year education by 1960 for everyone 
was taken in 1951. The mayor of Kiev, capital of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, in explaining to me that his city was 
already on the compulsory ten-year program, said that the city 
had 6,000 teachers to serve its 160,000 to 170,000 pupils. 

By American school standards the U.S.S.R. now has a strong 
primary and a rapidly expanding and developing secondary sys- 
tem. Surprising to many Americans is the phenomenal growth of 
higher education. Today, according to figures which Western 
students of the U.S.S.R. accept, about 1,800,000 are enrolled in 
universities and higher institutes, and about another 2,500,000 
are enrolled in the tekhnikums—vocational schools above the 
ten-year school system. In some fields, notably technological, 
the Soviet Union is producing graduates who compare favour- 
ably, both in number and quality, with those in the United 
States. Indeed, Allen Dulles, head of the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and Admiral Lewis Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, say the Soviet output of engineers 
and technical specialists may exceed that of the U.S. by as much 
as 30%. This figure becomes the more startling when one recalls 
that the Russian economy is probably no more than one-third 
the size of that of the United States, and thus, presumptively, 
the demand for engineers internally should be far less than in 
the U.S. 

The Soviet educational system is designed to meet the needs 
of the state, not the needs of the individual. The system has two 
predominant goals: first, to produce trained specialists to meet 
the demands of the expanding state economy; second, to pro- 
duce graduates with the “correct” political orientation, that 
is, loyal and unquestioning believers in the government and 
in Communism. 

These two goals have not always received equal stress under 
the Red regime. In the 1920s, political indoctrination was the 
more important goal, and educational standards suffered as a 
consequence. Since 1945 the demands of the national economy 
have received the greater emphasis. Today, in the technical 
institutes, the Minister of Higher Education, Vyacheslav Yelu- 
tin, told me that 90% of study hours go to the students’ special 
field of training, with only the balance of 10% to the teaching 
of Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism. But of course 10% over 
the years adds up to a great deal of studying; and, one may be 


sure, 10% over the years adds up to fully adequate indoctrina- 
tion by Communist standards. 


Early Communist Experiments 


Before the Soviet regime came to power in r9r7 the prevail- 
ing educational system of Russia, modelled largely after the 
German, was one of the most liberal features of the Czar’s gov- 
ernment. The pre-1917 Russian schools had high academic 
standards. They were open to children of all classes and both 
sexes (though on a “separate and unequal” basis). Primary 
education was developed and supervised largely by the local 
self-government units. Most secondary and higher schools were 
run by the state. Only about half of all Russian youngsters 
of primary school age were going to school in 1914, though on 
the eve of the 1917 revolution the system was in process of 
great expansion. If only one-half the children were in school 
in rg14, and in an educational system which was expanding, 
this statistic would seem to support the illiteracy estimates of 
55% or 65%. 

It was not until the 1920s that the new Communist govern- 
ment had the time and power to formulate and put into effect 
a Communist educational policy. At first, this policy consisted 
largely in doing away with anything that came from the past. 
Regular subjects of instruction were abolished and a “‘core cur- 
riculum” substituted; entrance requirements, examinations, 
grades and academic degrees were swept away. All work was 
done in student “brigades.” Testing became “collective.” Each 
brigade had a leader who answered for the group, and the bri- 
gade received a collective mark. The authority of the teacher 
was considered one of the “reactionary vestiges” from Czarism. 

tudents were allowed to contradict the teacher, or even to 
denounce him on political grounds. Since the students were 
recruited largely from worker and peasant families, while the ; 
teachers were of necessity holdovers from the old regime, plenty 
of friction resulted. Teachers reported that they feared denun- 
ciation if they failed to give a Komsomol (member of the 
Communist youth organization) a good grade. Standards of 
quality, especially in higher education, fell to a low point. The 
national economy was suffering because the schools were gradu- 
ating second-rate technicians, rather than the top-flight engi- 
neers and scientists who were needed in the Soviet drive for 
industrialization. 

So with the first Five-Year plan, in 1928, the government 
began to withdraw its previous educational “reforms” and to 
reintroduce examinations and individual grading. It re-estab- 
lished regular academic courses and reaffirmed the authority 
of the teacher. By 1955, education, with liberal doses of Com- 
munism added, had largely returned to the structure and stand- 
ards of prerevolutionary times, but on a vastly expanded scale. 
However, many features are new; the system is not only univer- 
sal in the primary grades, but, throughout, it is coeducational 
and secular. Further, it is closely and continuously geared to 
the demands of the national economy. 


The Ten-Year School 


The curriculum of the Ten-Year schools has not been greatly 
altered in recent years except for the new constant drive to 
step up and improve “polytechnic” instruction. Since many Ten- 
Year school graduates have considered themselves too good to 
work with their hands, the Soviet press continually conducts a 
strenuous campaign on the “joys of manual labour.” It empha- 
sizes the values of “polytechnic instruction” in the Ten-Year 
schools to prepare young people for work in industry and agri- 
culture. 

The hours formerly devoted to the Russian language and lit- 
erature, and to psychology and logic, have been cut. Kairoy 
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explained to me: “We are working toward a school that is gen- 
eral and polytechnic, all in one.” Even in the first four grades, 
a course of study which the Minister called “The Study of 
Labour” has been introduced. In the city schools, shopwork 
perhaps similar to what in the United States is known as manual 
training has been added; in rural schools, gardening. This manual 
program is increased to two hours a week in the fifth and sixth 
erades. From the eighth to the tenth grades the students engage 
in what are called “Practicums,” dealing with work techniques. 
All students in the last three grades must do two weeks of sum- 
mer work in factories or on farms. In addition, all schools 
have “Voluntary Circles” for these grades, for groups interested 
in practical hobbies, from making radios to keeping bees. “We 
are trying to work out a combination of study and productive 
labour,” says Kairov. 


Youth Organizations 


Against Kairov’s statement that “our aim is Communist edu- 
cation” comes the discovery that less time is given to formal 
indoctrination in Communist ideology than one would suppose. 
All courses of all kinds, even in the natural sciences, are admit- 
tedly slanted towards so called “materialism.” Yet an over- 
whelming percentage of the study courses goes to academic and 
technical training. 

The schools can and do lean on the press, radio, TV and other 
media for continuous and daily indoctrination of the young (as 
well as the old). For the young, however, there is still another 
source of ideological indoctrination. Almost all Soviet children 
go into the Young Pioneers at age nine, in the third grade, 
and remain until age fourteen, in grade seven. Then in large 
numbers they enter the Komsomol, the youth organization for 
youngsters from 14 to 23. These two organizations are perhaps 
equally responsible with the schools for the early stages of 
formal indoctrination. 

The statutes of the Komsomol, which Khrushchev claims num- 
bers 18,000,000 members, require each member to study Marx- 
ism-Leninism; to engage in constant efforts to raise his own 
political literacy; to explain the political line of the Party to 
the masses of youth; and to provide an example of socialist 
attitudes toward work and study. From the Komsomol comes 
a large reservoir from which the Party can cull its future leaders 
and functionaries. 

At any one time about 40% of the 18,000,000 members of 
the Komsomol are engaged in serious study of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Komsomol leaders are continually pointed out in the Soviet 
press as young people who should set examples of loyalty and 
devotion to the regime. In the schools, they seem to carry a 
large share of responsibility for the maintenance of discipline 
and loyalty to the regime among students. If a student refuses 
to go to his job assignment, or shows unwillingness, the Kom- 
somol representative will be the first to explain to the student 
why he should go. This seems to be the advanced Soviet tech- 
nique of what was called “student government” when I was at 
college. 


The Tekhnikums 


Some children are siphoned off into specialized schools called 
tekhnikums at the end of the seventh grade. There they take a 
four-year course in their chosen vocations. Others enter the 
same schools after the tenth grade for two or two and a half 
years. In 1955 it was anticipated that the admission of seventh 
grade students and those under 16 would shortly be abolished. 

The tekhnikums are not a Soviet invention, but a develop- 
ment from the Czarist system. There is no equivalent for them 
in the United States. Perhaps the best name for them in Eng- 
lish would be vocational junior colleges. They are designed to 


produce “middle-trained” specialists not only for industry, but 
also in music, art, medicine and education, A tekhnikum gradu- 
ate in medicine would occupy a position intermediate between 
a doctor and a nurse. 

The tekhnikums are run by the great industrial ministries 
such as the Coal and Coke Ministry, the Ministry of Commu- 
nication, the Ministry of Agriculture, etc. One estimate placed 
the total number of these tekhnikums throughout the U.S.S.R. 
at “more than 2,000.” This was given me by the prorector of 
the University of Moscow who says the total tekhnikum enrol- 
ment is 2,500,000. 

I visited a tekhnikum in Kiev. This is one of 50 maintained 
throughout the Soviet Union by the Ministry of Coal and Coke. 
(The All-Union Ministry of Higher Education, however, ap- 
pears to set minimum standards for all tekhnikums.) The prin- 
cipal told me that when his tekhnikum opened 11 years ago 
it had only 255 students; and that it now has 2,500 students 
and 8s teachers. He offers tenth grade graduates two and a 
half year courses in four specialties—construction of coal mines, 
construction of coal mine buildings, construction of roads for 
coal mining enterprises, and construction and use of communi- 
cations equipment used in the coal mining industry. 

The equipment, the models and laboratories astonished me. 
The principal said that the equipment, some of it covering 
rooms 100 feet long, was worth “millions of roubles.” 

The principal was particularly proud of a scale model of a 
“Palace of Culture” made by one of his students. A Palace of 
Culture is a kind of local club which is supposed to symbolize 
the progress of the Soviet people. There must be tens of thou- 
sands of them throughout the Soviet Union and thousands more 
going up all the time. The model was about 12-ft. long by 
perhaps 5 ft. deep, with electric lights, and a tiny simulated 
moving picture flickering inside. All the details of construc- 
tion were visible when part of the “Palace” was lowered in 
order to give a cut-through. Indeed the student builder was also 
on exhibit, a tall, gaunt poetic-looking boy with a receding chin. 
I asked the principal how he could put such a boy into a coal 
mine. 

The problem of getting boys voluntarily to apply to a tek- 
hnikum in the field of coal mining interested me because I know 
that coal mining isn’t exactly a popular career in the United 
States. The principal suggested that the problem is one of 
propaganda and promises. The boys from the Ten-Year schools 
are “guided” by the government into the tekhnikwms where they 
are most needed. This is done by what the principal called a 
“process of popularization.” I did not have the chance to in- 
quire whether salary incentives were also involved; for example, 
whether a coal mine foreman is paid more highly than a young 
man who is being trained to go into journalism, which sounds, 
at least to me, like a more pleasant and interesting occupation. 

Applicants have an opportunity, on a certain day each year, 
to come in and look the tekhnikum over, and listen to repre- 
sentatives of the school, before they make up their minds. I 
presumed that there must be those whose academic grades failed 
to qualify for the universities or higher institutes. But the 
principal says this isn’t necessarily so. Some talented young 
people who might qualify just don’t want to wait the five years 
of the university or comparable higher education, before they 
go to work. They apply for a tekhnikwm because it takes only 
40% or 50% as long. They, and others who may develop aca- 
demic aptitude in the tekhnikums, have a second chance for the 
university or higher institute if they stand in the top 5% after 
their 2 or 24 years at the tekhnikum; this 5% goes on into 
the higher institutes purely on the recommendation of the 
faculty, and without examinations. Thus the bright student in 
Russia can have, at the expense of the state, all the education he 
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wants and can absorb. However, students who go from tekhni- 
kum to university or institute from this top 5% must remain in 
the same field in which they were trained in the tekhnikwm. 

The rest of the tekhnikum graduates serve at a job to which 
they are assigned for three years. Only after the expiration of 
this job assignment may they apply for admission to a higher 
educational institution. To be admitted they must pass the 
competitive entrance examinations and they must continue in 
the fields for which they’ve been previously trained. The Rus- 
sians feel the need for skilled technologists too keenly to allow 
them the free choice to shift fields. 

For most students, of course, graduation from a tekhnikwm is 
the terminal point in their formal education. But many continue 
to struggle and strive. This is why one sees the young people 
in the bookstores at the sections featuring scientific works; 
they buy books on nuclear physics in preference to novels in 
order to get ahead. This is why I found every desk occupied in 
the great reading rooms connected with the scientific sections 
in the Leningrad library. The silence was absolute; the con- 
centrated zeal of the students was a bit breath-taking; and the 
rooms are jammed by day with workers from the night shifts 
of the factories; and by night with those from the day shifts. 
It can’t be stated too often that the surest way to get ahead 
in Russia is by studying and by learning. Promotion can’t 
often be won, as occasionally in the West, by inheriting money 
or influence or by marrying a dowry or the right girl. 


Universities and Higher Institutes 


The University of Moscow, with its gleaming new 33-story 
tower, is, after the Kremlin itself, Moscow’s most arresting 
structure. The prorector of the university, Professor Vovchenko, 
told me it cost the astonishing sum of 3,000,000,000 roubles. 
At the present inflated four-roubles-for-a-dollar exchange rate 
that would be U.S. $750,000,000; even at the lowest estimate 
I picked up anywhere on the rouble, twenty-for-a-dollar, this 
is U.S. $150,000,000, or more than has been spent for the physi- 
cal plants of any but a handful of American universities. This 
greatest of the Russian universities is a symbol to all Russia 
of what lies ahead in the fulfilment of Soviet ambitions in the 
field of higher education. 

Vovchenko, a chemist, told me that the University of Mos- 
cow had graduated 85,000 in its 200 years, 45,000 of these since 
the 1917 Revolution. It now has 23,000 students enrolled, and 
turns out 3,000 graduates a year. About half of all students 
are being trained as teachers. Ten per cent of the graduates 
are permitted to stay for graduate work (compared with about 
5% at the University of Kiev and in the Soviet Union as a 
whole) and of these, after three years of advanced study, more 
than 90% earn the kandidat degree. The teaching faculty num- 
bers 2,000, all of whom must do research, with another 500 who 
do not teach devoting themselves exclusively to research. (The 
great new building has 1,900 laboratory rooms.) The univer- 
sity’s annual budget is 250,000,000 roubles, exclusive of con- 
struction. 

Vyacheslav Yelutin, Minister of Higher Education, told me 
that there are 760 institutions of higher learning in the Soviet 
Union, but these do not of course include the tekhnikums. 
Vovchenko estimated that 1,825,000 students are enrolled in 
these higher institutions. (In the United States, about 1,850 
institutions are in the “higher education” category, with 
2,533,000 students, and of course there are no tekhnikums.) If 
we add the tekhnikum enrolment, we reach a total for institu- 
tions beyond those comparable to high schools in the United 
States of more than 4,300,00o—or almost double the post-high 
school enrolment in the United States. 

In the U.S.S.R. there are three basic types of higher educa- 


tional institutions: the university, the institute (the latter 
category including technical, medical, legal and other special- 
ized schools, but excluding the tekhnikums), and the pedagogi- 
cals or teacher-training institutes. 

According to Soviet sources about 90% of all students in 
these higher institutions are on state scholarships, with the 
amounts of the scholarships increasing slightly every year that 
the student remains in school. This largely removes from Soviet 
education the factor of the economic status of the parents which 
is so important in the U.S. in determining the educational 
advantages and advancement of the young people. The fact that, 
generally speaking, in the U.S.S.R. a student can keep going, 
at the expense of the State, as long as he can make the grades 
—this fact is profoundly important when the present Soviet 
development of its potential manpower is weighed against and 
compared with the practices in the U.S. 

The U.S.S.R. scholarships are fixed by the Ministry of Higher 
Education and they vary in amount from field to field. There 
must be a technique of persuasion, as in the tekhnikums, to 
channel students into the fields of greatest need, as judged 
by the State. The larger sized scholarships will encourage stu- 
dents to enter in sufficient numbers those fields to which the 
government gives high priority (for example, scholarships in 
mining and aeronautics are very high, but scholarships in his- 
tory are almost negligible). 

After a male student has been accepted at a higher educa- 
tional institution, he applies for draft deferment, which is ap- 
parently automatic. This Soviet draft deferment policy has never 
been explicitly stated by the government. Before 1939 all stu- 
dents were exempt from military service. After 1939 all youths 
from the age of 18 were made eligible for the draft, but it 
appears (from testimony of displaced persons) that most stu- 
dents attending schools of higher education obtain deferments 
not only during their period of study, but also after graduation. 
Instead there seems to be, especially for students in the fields of 
science and engineering, some sort of R.O.T.C.-type training: 
summer camps and military courses are included in the curricu- 
lum. On graduation these students are commissioned in the 
reserve. The draft deferment policy, and the exact nature of the 
military training given, are never mentioned in the Soviet press. 
The Soviet policy, however, is manifestly designed to utilize 
youth and manpower so that its sum-total productivity will 
bring maximum benefits to the State. This policy, in my judg- 
ment, as it increases in effectiveness, poses a most serious threat 
to the West, dangerous in war because of its efficiency, and 
ominous in any form of competitive co-existence we can envis- 
age. The victory in such competition between the U.S.S.R. and 
the West in areas like Asia and Africa may well go to the larg- 
est battalions of technologists trained for export. 

The academic load of the average Soviet college student 
sounds far heavier than in the U.S. Further, Yelutin explained 
to me that the higher institutions draw their students from the 
entire population, and not from any particular segment. He said 
there are perhaps 100,000,000 workers in the U.S.S.R., of whom 
perhaps 20,000,000 could be called “members of the intelli- 
gentsia.’ And of the total enrolment in higher institutions, 
Yelutin says, about 20% come from “intelligentsia” families. 
He commented, ‘In admitting students, we don’t ask who the 
father is; we want a clear head.” 

The U.S.S.R.’s 33 universities are directly under the jurisdic- 
tion of Yelutin’s ministry. A typical Soviet university has 12_ 
“faculties”; for example, in physics, mathematics, language, 
literature, history, biology, geography, chemistry, philosophy, 
economics, law and journalism. The two universities I visited, 
Kiev and Moscow, two of the three most important, have six 
faculties in the natural sciences and six in the humanities and 


Views of Lomonosov State uni- 
versity, Moscow 


Left: Palace of Science on Lenin 
hills, completed in 1953. The 
building contains all scientific de- 
partments, a library of more than 
1,000,000 volumes and rooms for 
6,000 students and faculty 
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Below: A lecture by Soviet sci- 
entist A. |. Oparin, department of 
biology and soils 
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Left: Book stacks in Gorky 
library, Palace of Science 


Right: Assembly hall, Palace of 
Science, during bicentenary of 
the university, 1955 


Below: Old university buildings, 
downtown Moscow, now housing 
humanities departments 
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Right: An arithmetic lesson in 
the second grade of a girls’ sec- 
ondary school in Moscow. Me- 
chanical counters and the abacus 
are still widely used by busi- 
nesses in the U.S.S.R. Electrical 
computing machines are almost 
unknown 
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Right: Scientists of the Dokuchayev Agricultural institute in Kharkov using atom 
tracers to study the absorption of radioactive phosphorus by sugar beet leaves 


Below: The oral examination is a part of the educational system from the lowest 
grades. Note the ‘‘hero’’ medals on the male examiner 


Above: Typical school building of a collective farm 


Right: Moscow children pose in front of a modern building in the new primary 
grade uniforms adopted in 1954 
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FUTURE LEADERS, members of the Lenin Young Communist league in the 
Hall of Sessions of the Kremlin, Moscow, during the congress of 1954 


social studies. 

If a student is accepted for graduate work, his three years 
will follow an individual study program which is worked out 
with his adviser. This is the first time in the Soviet educational 
process that the student is not following the uniform study plan 
laid down by the government. 

Graduate work in the U.S.S.R. is also offered by the research 
institutes of the Academy of Sciences. The Academy controls 
and directs nearly all basic and theoretical, and much of the 
applied, research in all scientific fields in the U.S.S.R. The dis- 
tinction between doing graduate work in a research institute 
and in a regular academic institution is not clear to me. How- 
ever, Vovchenko told me that members of the Academy of 
Science serve on the Learned Council of the University of 
Moscow. 

The first graduate degree, the Kandidat Nauk (Candidate of 
Science), calls for a level of training roughly equivalent to 
that of the Ph.D. at a good university in the United States. 
The second, and the highest, Soviet academic degree, Doktor 
Nauk (Doctor of Science), is not predicated on any formal plan 
of study but requires a successful defense of a Doctor’s thesis 
which involves an original and significant contribution to sci- 
ence. The degree of Doctor of Science may take 25 years for 
the holder of the Kandidat’s degree to achieve, and many 
Kandidats are said to spend their lives striving for it without 
success. There is no such super-advanced earned degree in the 
U.S. and if my information is correct, our Ph.D. from many 
departments in many universities is, by comparison, a diploma 
from a junior college. 

Yelutin explained that the pedagogical institutes, for teacher 
training, are under the direction of Kairov’s Ministry of Edu- 
cation; that the medical institutes (of which there are go) 
are under the Ministry of Health; that the roo or more agri- 
cultural institutes are under the Ministry of Agriculture; the 
200 or more technical institutes are under various economic 
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ministries. However, Yelutin’s ministry serves as what he called 
a “kind of legislative organ for all institutions of higher learn- 
ing.” As Minister of Higher Education, he says, “I follow out 
the orders issued by the government and also put out additional 
regulations of our own.” 

Among Yelutin’s responsibilities is certification of all degrees. 
He confirms and approves all teaching plans and curriculums. 
He also has a right or privilege which seems odd to us, and 
which must be important to the control he exercises. Only he 
can authorize putting into a book the phrase, “This 1s a text- 
book.” No university or institute can do this; only the Minister 
can do it for them. The book publishers, he says, can put out 
what they may regard as textbooks—but they can’t say, “This 
is a textbook.” 

Yelutin’s ministry appoints the rector (or director) of each 
higher institution. Under the rector are two or three deputies: 
one for academic administration, one for general administra- 
tion, and the third for Party affairs. The latter has much to 
say in the matter of personnel selection and policies. Highly 
important by our standards is the fact that no university pro- 
fessor has permanent tenure. Any professor can be fired at any 
time when the authorities, who are politically appointed, judge 
his work to be unsatisfactory. Each university faculty has a 
“Learned Council” with some powers; but no one seems clear 
about how much power. It is clear, however, that the appoint- 
ment of their members must be approved by the Ministry of 
Higher Education. 

The entire question of how rigidly and to what extent the 
Soviet educational system is centrally administered is not clear. 
The relaxation of control since the death of Stalin has been 
evident in education as well as in other fields. For example, 
there is today wide academic discussion of a so-called “new 
charter” under which the rector of a university will in future 
be elected by the Learned Council by secret ballot. But there 
is no discussion of changing the requirement calling for the 
approval by the Minister of every professor elected to any 
Learned Council, nor did I hear of any discussion of any exten- 
sion of tenure in their jobs to scientists and scholars. 

Of foreign students Yelutin said, “We are willingly going in 
the direction of taking more foreign students. When other 
governments ask us we respond positively.” Yelutin continued, 
“the financing of these students varies. One system of financing 
is mutual exchange between countries. We have this kind of 
arrangement with Norway and Finland, for example. Sometimes 
the students are financed by their own governments. Now there 
is talk of using the United Nations funds for backward coun- 
tries to finance students. We expect Indian students here who 
will be financed by these UN funds.” The Minister added that 
it is “difficult to overestimate the importance of this exchange 
of students.” 

There are of course thousands of foreign students in the 
U.S.S.R. Even in the satellites, there are many. Professor 
Urduig-Gruez, Minister of Education in Hungary, told me there 
are between 200 and 300 Korean and Chinese students in Buda- 
pest. When I asked him what they were studying, he replied, 
“Many are specializing in the Hungarian language and litera- 
ture.” On this I can only comment briefly that Generalissimo 
Mao must be looking a very long way ahead. 

Of the 60,000,000 students Pravda claims, I do not know 
what proportion are in the institutions for formal education, 
in contrast with those engaged in what we would call “adult 
education.” The percentage of the latter must be substantial, 
and notably through correspondence courses. In the U.S.S.R. 
adults keep at their studies because diligence and industry pay 
off in the form of advanced education and certificates and 
diplomas and the rewards that accrue therefrom. 
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Summary of Soviet Aims 


Perhaps a quick way to conclude this key section in this 
article, and to summarize the aims in Soviet education, is to 
quote from the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia. Its editors are 
instructed to produce the final instruction on “the Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist outlook.” Their task is regarded as of such 
supreme importance that they report directly to the top Council 
of Ministers. 

In their special volume devoted to the Soviet Union, pub- 
lished in 1948, they imprinted Kairov’s views on the duty of 
the schools to provide the Communist education. The Soviet 
encyclopaedia progresses as follows: 


“To develop in children’s minds the Communist morality, 
ideology and Soviet patriotism; to inspire unshakable love 
towards the Soviet fatherland, the Communist Party and 
its leaders; to propagate Bolshevik vigilance; to put an 
emphasis on atheist and internationalist education; to 
strengthen Bolshevik will-power and character, as well as 
courage, capacity for resisting adversity and conquering 
obstacles; to develop self-discipline; and to encourage 
physical and esthetic culture.” 


This definition of aims of Soviet education is exactly in line 
with the subjects of all articles in the 50-odd volumes of the 
so-called “Great Soviet Encyclopaedia.” I spent more than 
three hours with the editor, B. A. Vvedenski, and with four of 
his top associates. This subject is naturally of special interest 
to me as publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The Great 
Soviet Encyclopaedia serves to illustrate how the publishing of 
all books in the U.S.S.R., as with all other media of communi- 
cation with the people, is directed towards the furtherance of 
the aims of the Party and the State. 

The creation of “the new Soviet man” is to be brought about 
not only by the teachers in the course of the schooling period, 
but also by the whole system comprising the Pioneer and Youth 
organizations, as well as by the Pupils’ and Parents’ committees. 

The ideological fare doled out in schools today is limited and 
is accomplished chiefly through the courses in history, litera- 
ture and geography. One reason no greater indoctrination pres- 
sure seems required from the lower schools is that the student 
is surrounded by the government propaganda, everywhere and 
on all sides, wherever he looks and in whatever he reads. 


Some further and more detailed comments by Mr. Benton on the 
Soviet Educational System 


The Ten-Year School 


The Ten-Year school is subdivided into a primary school (classes 1 to 
4); an incomplete secondary school (classes 5 to 7); and a complete sec- 
ondary school (classes 8 to 10). These subdivisions correspond roughly 
to the U.S. elementary school, junior high school and senior high school. 
At age seven a child enters the first class. As in Czarist days, he wears 
a uniform (this his family must buy). He studies the same subjects at 
the same time as every other child in the republic. Scholastic demands 
are strenuous, hours are long and discipline is severe. 

For the first three years, pupils are passed from grade to grade on the 
recommendation of the teacher, but at the end of the fourth class they 
must pass written and oral examinations both in Russian and in arith- 
metic in order to move into class five. From the fourth class on, they 
take written and oral examinations at the end of every year on a whole 
year’s work. A student’s mark for the year depends largely on how he 
does in his examinations. The marking is from 5 to 1 as we mark from 
A to E: 5 is excellent and 1 is failing; 2 is “unsatisfactory.” 

For the oral examinations the pupils appear before a special examining 
board which includes their regular teacher. The course has been sub- 
divided into about 75 specific topics or questions. These have been 
printed on tickets which are placed in a bowl in the front of the room. 
About 20 minutes before a child is called on to recite, he is allowed to 
pick his ticket. When his turn comes, he stands up in front of the class 
and recites the answers to his questions. This oral examination procedure 
is used right up through university and graduate work. 

At the end of the seventh year comes the first watershed in the Soviet 
educational process. For some students, about 30% of the total accord- 
ing to Kairov, and largely in the rural areas, this is the terminal point 
of their formal schooling. 


At the end of the tenth class, a special examination is held. All those 
who Pass are graduated and receive a certificate known in Russia as the 
Attestat Zrelosti (Certificate of Matriculation). 


Labour Reserve Schools 


A system of “Labour Reserve schools” was established in 1940 under 
the Ministry of Labour Reserves to provide a “continuous stream of 
labour for industry,” from both the country and city. While in Russia I 
asked many questions about the Labour Reserve schools but could pick 
up little about them. Officials seemed to intimate that they are on the 
decline, or even in process of being discarded. This may or may not be 
true. 

These schools trained semi-skilled workers, largely for heavy industry, 
and have been a scholastic dead-end. They were filled both by volunteers 
and a form of draft. Every collective farm had to send two boys or girls 
from 14 to 17 years of age and two from 16 to 18 years of age per roo 
of the population, counting males and females between the ages of 14 
and 55. City quotas were reassigned yearly. 

The Labour Reserve schools were run on a military pattern. The stu- 
dents lived in barracks, and it was a criminal offense to leave the school. 
Youngsters who left were subject to imprisonment in a labour colony—a 
forced labour camp—for a term up to one year. Tuition, room and board 
were free. Upon graduation a student had to work four years at an as- 
signed job, again at the risk of criminal liability for non-attendance. 

There has been considerable evidence that these schools were unpopular 
with young people because of the harsh military life and the almost cer- 
tain lack of future. Obviously these schools provided a place for the less 
talented students, and there has been some evidence that the transfer to 
Labour Reserve schools was used as a punishment (“If you don’t do 
better this term, we’ll recommend you for a Labour Reserve school’). 
There were three types of Labour Reserve schools: so-called trade schools, 
which had a two-year course and trained semi-skilled workers, for ex- 
ample, miners, metal workers, mechanics and electricians; railroad 
schools, which had a two-year course and trained railroad workers; and 
schools of “factory-plant instruction” with a six-month course, which 
trained relatively unskilled factory, mine and construction workers. 

In the fall of 1954 a new kind of technical school was opened by the 
Ministry of Labour Reserves—the technical academy. These schools, with 
a one to two year course, are built on the base of the Ten-Year school, 
but they are distinct from the tekknikum. Admission is wholly unselec- 
tive; i.e., anyone between the ages of 17 and 25 who applies is enrolled 
without entrance examinations and there is no tuition. The students are 
trained largely for work in heavy industry—the metal and oil industries, 
industrial construction, railroads, mining and agriculture—and the stu- 
dents are obligated to work on an assigned job after graduation. 


Higher Institutions 
) 

The various types of higher institutions have many features in com- 
mon. Largely, they draw their students directly from the Ten-Year school 
system, or from the tekhnikums. 

The admissions policy for all types of higher educational institutions 
(referred to as vuz in Russian) is the same. The prospective student 
files an application for admission to a specific faculty (department) of a 
given institution. Then he must take four or five entrance examinations. 
For example, the required entrance examinations given by the physics 
faculty at the University of Moscow are in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and the Russian language and literature. The only students exempt 
from the entrance examinations are the honours graduates from the Ten- 
Year school (called medallists, since they win a gold medal) and the top 
5% of the students from tekhnikums. - 

Since 1940 all higher educational institutions have charged nominal 
tuition and compensated for it with a system of scholarships that blankets 
almost everyone. 

While the course of study at a university or institute lasts five years, 
at a pedagogical institute it is only four. The curriculum for every 
“specialty”? (major) is laid down by the Ministry of Higher Education. 
The courses are taught much as in the United States with lectures, lab- 
oratory work and group meetings. The 10% of every student’s course- 
load devoted to lectures in the field of indoctrination cover the first three 
years only, and are devoted to Marxism-Leninism, history of the Com- 
munist Party, and dialectical materialism; all the rest of the courses are 
in the student’s field, beginning with very general subjects and becoming 
increasingly specialized until, in the fourth and fifth years, the students 
concentrate wholly on their specialties. Very few electives are allowed, 
and they must be in the student’s major. Thus, except for political sub- 
jects in the first three years, and a foreign language, a Soviet advanced 
student takes no subject outside his field. The Western idea that a physi- 
cist might want to take a fine arts course, just for his own edification 
and increased breadth of interest, seems wasteful to the Soviets. 

Every graduate from the technical institute must serve for three years 
at a job assigned by the relevant ministry. He (or she) is criminally 
liable if he refuses to accept a designated job or if he leaves his job. 
(There are a few exceptions; a wife cannot be assigned to work in a 
different city from her husband.) The job assignment practice, although 
alien to the West, does not seem to be unduly resented in the U.S.S.R. 
Complaints, according to refugee reports, are made about particular 
assignments, not about the practice itself. The students’ attitude, it is 
said, is that the State has educated them and that they are repaying the 
State by their work. In the student’s mind, a compulsory job assignment 
may be an entirely acceptable alternative to a tour of military duty, 
from which he is exempt. The official Soviet propaganda line is: How 
lucky Soviet students are in comparison with American students: our 
Soviet students have jobs waiting for them when they graduate, while the 
unfortunate American graduates have to pound the pavements and haunt 
employment offices. 

A student admitted to graduate work, in order to obtain the kandidat 
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degree, follows a course of study laid down by his adviser, and he must 
pass certain examinations. He must hand in and_ publicly defend a 
kandidat thesis. This usually takes three years after the five years of the 


university. 


The Faculties of Higher Institutions 


Higher institutioas are divided into faculties (departments), headed 
by a dekan (dean), and each faculty is organized into kafedras (chairs). 
For example, the mathematics faculty at the University of Moscow is 
divided into the kafedras of mechanics, differential equations and others. 
It is around the kafedra that graduate work and university research are 
organized. 

The highest in the academic ranks is a professor, for which rank a 
doctor’s degree is theoretically necessary. Next comes a dotsent (who can 
be compared with an assistant professor) of whom a kandidat degree is 
required. The lowest rank is that of an assistant which is similar to 
that of our instructor. 

The most important academic body in a higher educational institution 
is the Uchenyi Sovet (Learned Council). The Council is supposed to co- 
ordinate the academic and research work of the different faculties and 
kafedras. It grants kandidat degrees and recommends the granting ol 
advanced degrees. However, only the accrediting commission of the 
Ministry of Higher Education can grant the relatively rare and highly 
prized Doctor of Science degree. The Learned Council also serves as a 
transmission belt for policy decisions from the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion. The Council does not have any control over the number of students 
that can be accepted annually or over the distribution of students by 
fields within an institution. This direction must emanate from the govern- 
ment or Party in line with the needs of the State. 


Evening Schools 


During World War II, evening schools (incomplete secondary and sec- 
ondary) were established for young people whose education had been 
interrupted by the war. In the city, so-called Schools for Working Youth 
and in the country, Schools for Rural Youth were established. These 
schools continued to increase in number ever since their establishment in 
1943-44. They have apparently become a permanent fixture. 


Adult Education 


There is an extensive program of adult education, both in evening 
schools and by correspondence, designed to serve adults who are employed 
and who are willing to put in long hours of extra study in order to get 
ahead. The courses of study are supposedly the same as in the regular 
schools. They are extended over a longer time period. The tuition is half 
that of a regular school. The extension student must pass entrance re- 
quirements. He is supposed to take correspondence training only in the 
field in which he is regularly employed, but it is evident that many 
students use correspondence education in hope it will help them eventually 
to change fields. An employed person who enrolls in a correspondence 
course is legally guaranteed time off sufficient for examinations and labora- 
tory work. Formally, a correspondence degree is equivalent to that of a 
regular degree. The same benefits (increased salary and promotion) accrue 
to the holder, even though qualitatively the standards are not so high. 
One of the fields where correspondence schools have been used to great 
advantage is in teacher training. One of the remarkable facts of the Soviet 
educational system has been its success in training hundreds of thousands 
of new teachers. 


THE SOVIET PRESS 
The Key to the Understanding of Soviet Propaganda 


and Indoctrination 


Fifty-four years ago Nicolai Lenin defined the press as an in- 
strument for “collective propaganda and collective agitation.” 
Further, newspapers were to be a “collective organizer.” Lenin 
would not be disappointed in the Soviet press today. He would 
enthusiastically approve of its short term values and long range 
goals. 

In separate meetings I visited with three top newspaper ex- 
ecutives of Moscow. They exceed in power and influence any 
300 American newspapermen. Colonel Robert McCormick or 
Roy Howard in their heydays were but cub reporters in in- 
fluence by comparison with any one of them. They are not so 
sharp as Lenin in their language—one of them blandly com- 
mented that, after all, a newspaper is a newspaper, whatever 
the society—but none would question Lenin’s definitions. They 
are experienced and sophisticated men, attractive men, mani- 
festly able men, and because of these qualities they are poten- 
tially dangerous men to the U.S. 

They were N. G. Palgunov, managing director of the Tass 
News Agency, the Russian counterpart of the Associated Press 
and the only source of world-wide and U.S.S.R.-wide news for 
about 7,000 Soviet newspapers; Constantin Gubin, editor of 


Izvestia, second largest U.S.S.R. paper, which is the organ of 
the Supreme Soviet, the highest governmental body in the 
Soviet Union: and Yuri Zhukov, deputy editor (and foreign 
editor) of Pravda, organ of the Communist Party, and by far 
the largest and most powerful Soviet newspaper. 

All were cordial, and on the whole, I thought, candid. All 
three vigorously denied that they received editorial marching 
orders regularly from above, or gave marching orders to the 
rest of the Soviet press—which is why I qualify my word 
“candid.” All three conceded without hesitation that the Party 
runs Russia—including its press. 

In the press as in every activity in the Soviet Union, all 
power is concentrated in the Party. Palgunov of Tass said, “Of 
course the Party directs the economic, social and cultural life 
of the Union. We do not deny that the Party gives the guid- 
ance, and Pravda is of course the central organ of the Party.” 
Gubin, editor of /zvestia, also conceded at once that Pravda, 
as the Party organ, is more significant than his own paper. 
Zhukov told me that his chief editor, D. T. Shepilov, devotes 
more time to his duties as secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party than as editor. 

I told Gubin I had been authoritatively informed that 
Izvestia and Pravda had differed editorially in 1954. I knew that 
Pravda had urged concentration on heavy industry, in the tra- 
dition of the Stalin era, and that /zvestia had called for greater 
emphasis on light industry and consumer goods, a view identi- 
fied with Georgi M. Malenkov at that time. Gubin said the two 
papers could never differ—they could never have a major dif- 
ference on an important issue. He said, “There cannot be any 
difference between the view of the Party, represented by Pravda, 
and the Supreme Soviet, represented by /zvestia.” 

Palgunov told me that there are more than 7,000 newspapers 
in the Soviet Union. Gubin gave the figure as 8,ooo—one of 
many evidences I received that statistics in the U.S.S.R. tend 
to be erratic. Of these papers, more than 500 are dailies, with a 
total circulation between 43,000,000 and 47,000,000. In Czarist 
Russia there were about 100 dailies, with 2,500,000 circulation; 
obviously the steep rise in literacy under the Soviet educational 
drive has been a factor in this increase. (In the U.S. there are 
published 1,785 dailies, with 55,000,000 circulation.) In addi- 
tion to Pravda and Jsvestia, there are 23 other so-called All- 
Union papers which circulate everywhere throughout the 
U.S.S.R. The remainder are provincial and local organs of 
regional and local soviets, unions, Party units, etc. 

The All-Union papers are said to account for 30% of the total 
newspaper circulation in the U.S.S.R. Several ministries pub- 
lish their own All-Union dailies. For example, the Red army 
publishes Red Star. The Ministry of Agriculture’s daily is said 
to have a circulation of 1,000,000. The newspaper Labour was 
described as the organ of the labour unions. The Komsomol, the 
Soviet youth organization, has its own Kemsomol Pravda. All 
newspapers are of course properties of the Party or the State as 
is everything else in Russia. All are thus propaganda organs 
of the Communist Party. 

The Soviet press differs profoundly from that of the United 
States in practically everything except printing presses and 
paper. There is little resemblance either in purpose or execu- 
tion. Palgunov handed me a volume of his lectures for the fac- 
ulty of journalism of the University of Moscow, dated 1955. 
Here is a sample, and I concur wholly with the first sentence: 

“In its character and content Soviet information differs radi- 
cally from the information which is distributed by the bour- 
geois press. In the capitalist world the press is used by the 
bourgeois in order that, by misleading simple people, the capital- 
ists might be able to impose their will upon the workers. In a 
capitalist society, newspaper information, like all the bourgeois 


press as a whole, very frequently serves as a means of divert- 
ing the attention of the popular masses from the truly impor- 
tant, serious and vital problems. Thus it serves as a means of 
glossing over social conflicts. For this purpose the press makes 
a practice not only of incorrectly and tendentiously reporting 
the facts, but also of tendentiously selecting the facts. Ordi- 
narily the pages of the bourgeois newspapers are filled with sen- 
sational, detailed and graphic descriptions of murders, rob- 
beries, armed raids, street manifestations, trials, scandals in 
high society and generally with a description of the life of the 
‘high society,’ etc.” 

In the lectures Palgunov said further, “Unlike the bourgeois 
press, Tass is interested only in facts. The Tass reporter must 
follow the struggle of the classes; but he must do it objec- 
tively.” 

Objectivity as we in the West idealize it—the reporting of 
relevant facts and of both sides of every controversy—is alien 
to the Soviet publishing system, which is based on the doctrine 
that “impartiality results in the distortion of historical truth.” 

Being “first with the latest” is not a worry of the Soviet 
editor. Even major international events sometimes must wait 
their turn, until the Party line has been worked out. There are 
no “enterprising young reporters” in Soviet journalism, out- 
doing each other for “beats,” no hard-bitten city editors; and 
of course no salesmen of advertising space! 

Crime, if it is reported at all, is treated as a shortcoming in 
Soviet society traceable to the surviving remnants of capital- 
ism. It provides the newspaper with the chance to admonish, 
to lecture, to point up a moral. For example, Sovetskaya Es- 
tonia, reporting the case of a group of “speculators” whose 
alleged crimes included the theft and sale of stolen goods on the 
black market, identified the criminals as people who “did not 
wish to engage in socially useful work” (as all good Soviet 
citizens are supposed to wish to do!). The story went on: 

“The case has ended. The criminals have been punished. But 
we would like to emphasize something that was not mentioned 
at the trial, namely, the struggle which our public should wage 
against speculation, a most shameful survival of capitalism. Un- 
fortunately, certain public organizations overlook such cases... . 
The struggle against speculators and their accomplices is the 
duty not only of the militia (police), the prosecutor’s office and 
the courts, but of our entire population as well.” 

If the exploits of an individual should happen to make news, 
the treatment is impersonal. The Soviet press has written a 
great deal about “Stakhanovism.” Though the term has not 
been in official use for the past year or two, it had been made a 
household word in Russia, standing for the worker’s initiative 
and resourcefulness in overfulfilling production quotas. It takes 
its name from one Stakhanov, a miner who accomplished ex- 
traordinary feats with a drill. But what is known about Stak- 
hanov himself? Nothing about him except what he did with a 
drill has ever been considered newsworthy. 

Society news, when it is reported, resembles the court cir- 
culars of Victorian times. From time to time it is this news 
that provides the only clue to the status of one or another high 
ranking official. The first indication of police chief L. P. Beria’s 
fate was given by a “society” announcement. The list of digni- 
taries at the opening of an opera failed to include his name. It 
was confirmed later that at the time of the performance he was 
in custody. 

In Aug. 1955, in the early weeks of “the spirit of Geneva” — 
the phrase of Khrushchev’s so widely publicized in Soviet 
propaganda—so well publicized that most Americans don’t even 
recognize it as a Soviet propaganda slogan—Pravda departed 
from accepted form to report a unique social affair “in the 
country.” Premier Nikolai Bulganin had iavited the entire dip- 


THE PRESS ROOM OF Pravda and other Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
Moscow 


lomatic corps and foreign correspondents to a party. Pravda 
used such extravagant—for it—phrases as “laughter and merri- 
ment were heard” and the “mirror-like stillness of a millpond.” 

The Communist Party line in the press has its hero. It is 
the “social process,’ as this is conceived by the Party. One 
day the featured press article may be the coming election to 
the Supreme Soviet. Another day it may be the celebration of 
Miner’s Day, and what this implies for the “glorious construc- 
tion of socialist economy.” Industrial production and the need 
for more of it; problems of agriculture; aspects of Party life, 
such as indoctrination of citizens and supervision of govern- 
ment institutions—all these are constant themes in the pages of 
Soviet newspapers. 

A typical day’s offering in the four pages of Pravda looks 
like this: 

Page. 1. Unsigned editorial on the status and shortcom- 
ings of the building industry. Texts of two government de- 
crees, One instituting the annual observance of “Builder’s 
Day,” the other announcing the demobilization of Soviet 
troops who have served a fixed term of service. 

Page 2. Detailed, editorialized reports on (a) a compe- 
tition between the coal miners of the Karaganda area and 
the Donets basin to outproduce one another; (b) progress 
of grain procurement by collective and state farms in 
various regions of the U.S.S.R. Forma! announcement of 
the visit of a foreign prime minister with retinue. 

Page 3. Article by an official of the Ministry of Building 
Industry about the problems of the industry. (This serves 
to reinforce the editorial on page 1.) Article by a profes- 
sor on how best to harvest the current crop of flax. In the 
column on “Party Life” a letter from a Communist urging 
better preparation to insure smoother, more productive 
Party meetings. News briefs (4 or 5 lines each) of do- 
mestic events. 

Page 4. An editorialized dispatch from Bucharest about 
cooperation between Rumanian agricultural workers and 
their Russian counterparts. Article summing up foreign 
press reaction, and giving official Soviet slant, on the forth- 
coming negotiations with the foreign dignitary whose ar- 
rival was formally announced on page 2. News briefs on 
foreign affairs (4 or 5 lines each). 

Reading a Soviet newspaper from cover to cover is a chore 
entailing ineffable boredom for a western reader. The Soviet 
press is by its nature dull—except to those for whom it is a 
matter of life and death or at least a matter of their political 
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or economic future, because it is the key to the attitude and 
line of the Party. 

Palgunov claimed that Tass has an incoming daily file that 
averages 1,677,000 words a day, received from (a) its 40 for- 
eign correspondents, with a total of 200 employees overseas, 
(b) its exchange services with the Associated Press, the United 
Press, and other world telegraphic agencies; and (c) its 800 
domestic correspondents. He estimates the incoming file of the 
Associated Press at 1,000,000 words a day, but concedes that 
the Associated Press, having more correspondents, is better off 
with its 1,000,000 words. He explains that this is because they 
are more usable words; that the Associated Press has told its 
correspondents exactly how many words it wants on each story, 
or each day, which cuts down the total wordage greatly and 
improves its quality. 

Palgunov says Tass sends out daily to its newspaper clients 
40,000 words of domestic material, and 20,000 words of foreign 
material. A four-page newspaper, which is the typical size in 
Russia, can print only 16,000 words. Therefore, the editors 
must select what they want from the 60,000. Palgunov flatly 
denies there is any direction from Tass as to what the papers 
should select. He claims that any Russian editor could edit his 
paper without printing a single word from Tass—if he wished. 
He quickly admits, of course, that this would prove impracti- 
cable because without the Tass service an editor wouldn’t have 
any domestic or international news at all. 

Palgunov pushed at me a batch of the previous day’s papers. 
I picked up three of the top four or five. These had exactly 
the same headline across the left-hand two columns on the first 
page, and the same size picture of the same event streaming full 
width across the bottom. I asked if Tass had sent out instruc- 
tions to handle this story in this manner. Apparently embar- 
rassed, Palgunov vigorously denied that the sameness of head- 
lines and make-up was Tass’s doing. He insisted that the identi- 
cal headlines and pictures were only “coincidental”; that any 
good editor would give this same play to the story about U Nu, 
the Burmese premier, which was the big story of the day. He 
didn’t try to explain why the headline position, the headline 
itself and front page format were exactly the same. 

I was puzzled by Palgunov’s momentary discomfiture. The 
standardization and uniformity of the Soviet press is as obvious 
as it is well known. The three papers I picked off the top of 
the pile, representative of several hundred throughout the Union 
on that same day, could not have had that identical treatment 
by accident. Such a meeting of minds of editors on headline and 
make-up and picture is manifestly impossible mathematically. 
If Tass doesn’t send out such material with instructions to edi- 
tors, then the instructions must come from somewhere. 

The following day Gubin of /zvestia laughed at my account 
of the three papers with identical headlines and pictures, and 
said that this was “forced news.” He referred to “Tass head- 
lines.” But he wouldn’t elaborate. He said, ‘““With experience the 
editors learn how it should be done,” and I really believe that 
this last comment is the key comment on the press as a whole. 
This is a more important factor than any instructions coming 
from anywhere. Who indeed wants the responsibility for giving 
such detailed instructions on any except perhaps the biggest 
stories, such as U Nu’s visit? Thus my over-all impression is 
that the uniformity of the Soviet press is not achieved by de- 
tailed internal censorship or detailed instruction by Pravda or 
by Palgunov or by anyone else. The responsible editors of all 
papers are hand picked by the Party. They are highly trained in 
Party matters and discipline, as well as on technical matters. 
They know how to put out the kind of newspaper the Party 
wants. They don’t have to be instructed in details (except once 
in a while! ). 


Gubin insists that, far from having someone over him who 
must approve his material, he is told by those to whom he is 
responsible, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet (not the same 
body as the Presidium of the Party), “You're the editor; get 
your editorial board together and make up your mind what 
position Zzvestia wants to take.” 

Gubin presented me with three issues in which he criticized 
the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Industry. The minister was 
so upset that he wrote a long letter. The Collegium of the In- 
dustry, according to the letter, had met and agreed with the 
correctness of the /zvestia criticisms. The letter pointed out 
that there was “incipient reconstruction” of the ministry’s 
work. It thanked Jzvestia for “yielding much that was useful.” 
This ministry, Gubin said, is now more compact. Costs have 
been reduced, extra departments have been eliminated. 

Gubin sought to imply that his role is similar to that of an 
American newspaper in criticism of the government; but he did 
not suggest that he ever criticized the top figures of the Com- 
munist Party, or any of the Party’s plans or statements. 

Izvestia’s daily circulation of 1,400,000 is drawn in large 
part from the 1,500,000 deputies of local soviets, and from the 
administrative commissions under these soviets. A soviet is 
described as a legislative body, but it doesn’t have too much 
legislating to do because it takes its orders from the Party. 
Gubin points out, quite correctly, that his newspaper, being de- 
voted to government, has special importance in the Soviet 
Union because government itself is most important, embracing 
as it does the total life of the people—not only their economic 
life but even their culture. 

The circulation of Pravda, the Party paper, in Nov. 1955 was 
4,900,000, but was to be stepped up about Jan. 1, 1956, to 
5,500,000. But it was claimed that Pravda could sell 10,000,000 
Or 12,000,000 copies if it had the needed paper. It flies matrices 
of its daily issue to regional centres throughout the U.S.S.R. for 
printing and local distribution. 

Pravda is very profitable. Its plant prints 20 magazines in 
addition to the newspaper. It has 5,000 employees. It owns 
apartment houses, a sanatorium, a secondary school, a school 
to train printers and a Palace of Culture. And still there is 
much profit left for the state budget. 

I asked Zhukov, Pravda’s deputy editor, whether the Ameri- 
can editors and people were right in thinking that Pravda set 
the line for the entire Soviet press. He replied that when he 
worked for Komsomol Pravda, that paper had made an effort to 
set a line so that others would copy it. So, he said, did the 
labour paper; it also would like to set a “ine.” And, so he said, 
would all editors. Thus he was happy that Pravda now makes 
this same effort. In this explanation we have an example of the 
skill of the Soviet leaders in dialectics: their skill in dodging 
the direct question and seeking to divert the answer into other 
channels. Zhukov knew that I knew that the answer to my 
question was a simple affirmative. Indeed, he confirmed it as 
he went on, “Some think that top members of the Communist 
Party read and approve every article in Pravda. This is not true. 
But of course Pravda reflects the line of the Party.” Zhukov, 
foreign editor of Pravda, as befits his role in setting the line 
and tone for the treatment of foreign news for the entire 
U.S.S.R. and satellite press, talked more about politics than 
about Pravda. 

The second Geneva conference was in session at the time I 
spoke to Zhukov, and “contacts between East and West” was 
one of the questions on its agenda. Some days before, U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had announced that the 
United States would abolish the requirement that American 
passports must be specially validated for travel to the Soviet 
Union and certain other east European countries. Pravda and 
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other Moscow newspapers were printing editorial articles on 
the desirability of “more East-West contacts.” No word of Sec- 
retary Dulles’ passport announcement had been allowed to pene- 
trate the news columns of the Soviet press. When I asked 
Zhukov what was the reason for his paper’s total silence about 
this key item in the world news, his reply was that space was 
“limited” in the four-page Soviet newspapers! 

Zhukov’s views on foreign policy, as distinct from journal- 
ism, I shall not report except for the key point, which is an 
example of the propaganda line of Nov. 1955. He said: “One 
could argue at length as to who is to blame for the loss of trust 
after the second war. Let us leave that to the historians. The 
main thing now is not to allow this little flame which has been 
kindled at Geneva to flicker out. 

“The American people are practical. They will understand 
that the two countries must start where we now are. We now 
have two sides that are equally strong. If the two sides were 
not equally strong, there might be some reason for one or the 
other to make compromises or concessions. But today there is 
no better starting point than exactly where we are. Indeed 
there is no other. 

“To put it crudely, you of the United States must not go 
after false Utopias. Don’t think that you can make the Bolshe- 
viks retreat. This is impossible.” 

This was his way of saying that the United States must ac- 
cept the hard fact of the injustices Communism has worked on 
unwilling peoples in many parts of the world. If America wants 
to remedy these injustices, Zhukov intimates, what is she pre- 
pared to offer Russia in return? 

Frederick Barghoorn of Yale university has called the Com- 
munist Party “an ideology in arms.” The press is on the Party’s 
front line of ideological artillery. As an easy example of com- 
plete Party domination, we may well remember how the entire 
Soviet press, which had been cannonading against Naziism day 
in and day out for years, suddenly changed its tone to one of 
friendship and mutual regard within 24 hours after the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact was signed in 1939. 

Some observers minimize the effectiveness of the Soviet press 
because of its dullness. But I am impressed with the fact that 
approximately 43,000,000 Soviet citizens buy the dailies, and 
tens of millions more buy the 7,000 other papers. 

I’m impressed by the fact that the press calls the tune to 
which others march. 

I favour continuing the efforts of the Voice of America and 
the B.B.C. (British Broadcasting Corporation) to bring straight 
news to the Soviet people, even though only part penetrates the 
Soviet jamming. I favour bringing top Soviet journalists to the 
United States to see for themselves what we are like, even 
though they will be required when they return to be critical 
of us. I favour formal demands that the position taken by 
western statesmen be fairly reported. I favour negotiations for 
the circulation of western newspapers and periodicals within 
the Soviet Union. I favour consistent pressure on the Russians 
to cease and desist their costly jamming of our broadcasts. I 
like Secretary Dulles’ idea for an exchange of radio programs 
on domestic networks. 

I am not optimistic that any important improvement in the 
Soviet press, from the western point of view, will come about 
except as Communist Party strategy or tactics dictate. Every 
column, every story, every editorial will continue to promote 
the Communist Party line, to the complete exclusion of any- 
thing that interferes with that line. 

This is a major area of the Communist saturation strategy— 
that everywhere the Soviet citizen looks, and in everything he 
reads, he finds nothing but the promotion and glorification of 
the aims of the Party. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE ARTS 


The Most Diverting and Perhaps the Most 
Transient of the Soviet Propaganda Assaults 


Olga Bergholtz, a Soviet writer on art and literature, recently 
voiced a criticism that would have been impossible before 
Stalin’s death: “Our Soviet theatre has lost its theatrical quali- 
ties . . . Love has disappeared almost completely from our 
lyrical poetry, just as nude bodies have disappeared from our 
paintings, and movement has gone out of our movies. There 
the characters do nothing but sit and stand and talk, and above 
all take part in meetings.” 

What Mme. Bergholtz was complaining about, though she 
couldn’t and didn’t say it directly, was the Communist concept 
of “socialist realism.” That is the phrase used by Soviet propa- 
gandists to prescribe the goal for Soviet artists, novelists, play- 
wrights, musicians and movie makers. With this phrase as their 
cloak, the politicians convert the creative artists into propa- 
gandists. With it they have stultified the great tradition of 
the arts in Russia. 

On Dec. 19, 1955, the United Press sent a dispatch from 
London stating that ‘““The Communist Party newspaper Pravda 
has complained that Russian music, while full of ‘socialist real- 
ism,’ is dull.” The dispatch continued, “Soviet music and musi- 
cal criticism have resolutely taken up the position of socialist 
realism, gained in the struggle against formalism, naturalism, 
aestheticism, cosmopolitanism and against the neglect of clas- 
sical heritage and manifestations of antipopular bourgeois 
ideology.” 

In Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, in Warsaw, Budapest and 
Prague, I asked the “cultural officials” what the phrase “socialist 
realism” meant to them. The words and ideas used to describe 
it are among the most interesting and diverting I encountered 
on my visit. Further, they show the dialectical skill of the 
Russians in defense of attitudes which seem to us preposterous. 

“Socialist realism’? was established as the basis of all the 
Soviet arts in a resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in 1932. This decreed “the creation of works 
of high artistic significance saturated with the heroic struggle 
of the world proletariat and with the grandeur of the victory 
of Socialism, and reflecting the great wisdom and heroism of 
the Communist Party.” 

When I entered the Soviet Union at Leningrad, my first 
exposure to “socialist realism” in painting and sculpture came 
in that city at the art school of the Soviet Academy of Art. 
I believe I am the first American to visit this school since 
the 1930s. It is one of the two leading art schools of the 
U.S.S.R., the other being the Academy’s school in Moscow. The 
dean at the Leningrad school gave me this definition: “Socialist 
realism is realistic art understandable to the masses of the 
people.” The paintings themselves, in room after room of the 
school’s exhibit of work of present and past students, reminded 
me of the illustrations that used to appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s back in the 1920s, except that the 
themes were different. The technique is what our American 
artists of those days called “commercial art’—and, I suppose, 
still do. 

In one of the art classes I visited, I turned to the dean in 
front of three finished oil paintings, which seemed to me to be 
competently done by commercial standards. They were large 
paintings, perhaps 24 in. by 4o in. in size, of a woman in bright 
coloured clothes and with a not unattractive face, and I asked 
the dean how anyone could determine which of the three was 
best. All seemed to me to be the same. The dean shrugged his 
shoulders and said that sometimes it was impossible to deter- 
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mine the best among works of equal merit. In such cases he 
assured me that more than one artist is given the prize. But he 
insisted that there were often differences which I might be 
unable to detect. 

In the rooms of exhibits there were hundreds of paintings by 
former students including some dating back to the period before 
1917. In the post-1917 rooms (the earlier period was represented 
inconspicuously in the back rooms) were countless scenes of 
Soviet heroes. There were no boys and girls; no families and 
no nudes: no attractive or beautiful designs or arrangements 
of lines and colour; no mirth and no gayety; no impressionism, 
abstractionism, surrealism or any other kind of ism. I walked 
through room after room of huge canvasses showing Lenin 
making orations, usually with a young black-haired determined 
Stalin sitting next to him; showing farmers resolutely putting 
their hands to the plow; showing generals grouped together 
pointing triumphantly at their charts, gesturing onward to a 
victory that seemed certain; showing Stalin in heroic size and 
posture. 

I commented that the art of Russia, in addition to being 
“realistic,” was certainly grim. 

The Leningrad school has five faculties—painting, drawing, 
sculpturing, architecture and “history and interpretation of 
art.” The most talented child students—about 175 to 200 of 
them in Leningrad—are selected when they are only 11 years 
old from the fourth grade of the ten-year educational system. 
(There must be a high mortality rate, since the dean says the 
school has only 700 or 800 students.) Others take examinations 
and enter after the ten-year school, at about 17. These older 
students take a four-year course, almost wholly vocational, 
with five hours a day of drawing and painting. 

The associate director, who accompanied the dean and me on 
our tour, assured me, “men like Picasso had to go through years 
of painting of the kind we teach here before they could develop 
individuality.” This statement later seemed extraordinary to 
me, as I looked back on it. It implied that there may be some- 
thing beyond “socialist realism,” and something even better. 
This was the only such implied admission that I received any- 
where from any Russian or satellite citizen. 

(In Moscow I was told by an American correspondent that 
Picasso, himself a member of the French Communist Party, had 
said, “There is no art in Russia; just portraits of generals 
loaded with medals.” In reply to this, Gerasimov, president of 
the Soviet Academy of Art, and a painter of what I call the 
“Stalin school,” retorted: “We respect Picasso as a fighter for 
peace; but he’s no artist.” ) 

As I left the Leningrad Academy I saw two large blank can- 
vasses, perhaps Io ft. by 15 ft. in size, lying on the floor at 
the top of a great staircase. I asked what they were for. The 
associate director told me that they were for the pictures of 
Marx and Engels which were to be painted for the coming great 
holiday, Nov. 7. I raised my eyebrows and asked how long it 
would take to paint these giant pictures. He said, “Two days. 
We can of course in an emergency do them in eight or ten hours; 
they are just copies of photographs.” 

“Just copies of photographs!” This is one way to judge Soviet 
art and its slogan, “‘socialist realism.”’ But it isn’t the only way. 

I pursued my inquiries in Moscow. Mr. Nazaroy, a deputy 
minister of culture for the entire U.S.S.R., and not only a 
trained dialectician, as most Soviet officials seem to be, but 
eloquent as well, as many also are, said to me: “We emphasize 
the theme of labour in art and literature because everything 
comes from labour and everything should go to labour.” 

Nazaroy continued, “All Soviet literature and art pursue the 
most lofty aims of mankind. I do not say this as an agitator, 
but as a fact. As to freedom, our American critics are misled. 


Ask any artist or man of letters here whether he is free. His 
answer will be ‘yes.’ He can pick his theme. He can deal with 
it as he wishes. The issue is how one defines freedom. Socialist 
realism is not a stereotype. On the contrary, it gives the artist 
the opportunity to manifest his individuality to the full.” 

This statement isn’t true by our standards. If the artist 
wants to support himself as an artist, he must paint as he is 
told to paint. By western standards, Russian. paintings can only 
be called stereotypes. But I do not claim that Nazarov did not 
believe what he said. He has been trained, for example, to use 
a tortured definition of the word “free.” Such usage is an 
instance of the Communist propagandists’ trick of first appro- 
priating, and then debasing and bastardizing, the great words of 
western civilization. 

Even more eloquent, and more dialectical, was Nicolai 
Skachko in Kiev, deputy minister of culture for the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. To my question, as to whether poli- 
ticians set the standards for artists in their efforts to convert 
all artists into propagandists, he replied, “There is no particular 
author for our standards. They are the work of the collective. 
The philosophical basis for them is of course in Marx. Lenin 
and Stalin were the people who worked out Marx’s philosophy 
applied to the arts. To understand socialist realism you must 
understand dialectical materialism. Materialism has a great and 
long history, and dialectical materialism is even more complex.” 

Skachko went on, ‘““The method of socialist realism gives the 
artist an opportunity to project the developing world; it is 
the method by which the artist portrays the objective world 
around him, the world that exists independently of the artist’s 
will, the world that is everybody’s world.” This explanation 
was delivered with emphasis because the deputy minister could 
see that I wasn’t in agreement. He kept giving new definitions 
and examples. It almost seemed that he couldn’t imagine that 
he could fail to persuade me. He was himself an example of 
how deeply imbedded runs the Communist indoctrination, even 
in men of high intelligence and training. Indeed, this is perhaps 
the most marked among the most highly placed. The minister 
continued, ‘‘Things are constantly dying out and are being born. 
The artist must stress the latter, what is being born, rather 
than what is dying. The artist is an active participant in our 
life, and by his works he takes part in the new life.” 

All this must sound pretty reasonable, even appealing, to 
large numbers of Soviet artists who have never heard anything 
else. I’m sure that many of them can’t even imagine anything 
else. And of course all this brings them to heel as tools of 
the propaganda apparatus of the Soviet State. 

Skachko continued by explaining that “socialist realism” was 
more than just duplicating photography. It must portray an 
image, he said. Thus when an artist paints a woman kolkhoz 
(collective farm) worker, he must “catch the image”; he must 
“project the depths of her soul.” The minister waxed enthu- 
siastic. “In her eyes,” he said, “I see a woman—more than 
a woman, I see a mother—I even see more than a mother—I 
see that someone loves her. And beyond all this I see that 
she is performing an heroic deed in her work at the kolkhoz. 
This image is realism; the rest is photography.” What the 
government is after in this case, of course, is motherhood and 
high productivity for the kolkhoz. Towards these ends, they 
prostitute the artists. 

To my question, “Should the artist paint the weak side of 
life?” the minister replied affirmatively. But he explained that 
the weakness should be painted only so that it can be elimi- 
nated. He told me of a painting called ‘Discussion of the 
Two.” In the Soviet schools, the marks used in grading the 
pupils’ work run 5, 4, 3, 2, I—and 2 is “unsatisfactory.” The 
minister said, “Here you see young people condemning—by 
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their postures—the behaviour of a comrade who got a 2.” Here 
in this painting, he said, is “socialist realism.” And so it is. 
The Soviet government in this case is using the artist to shame 
and cajole students to greater effort for the greater glory of 
the fatherland. 

“Is the artist in the Ukraine free to paint what he wants, 
and as he sees it?” I asked. “His theme is wholly up to him,” 
said Skachko. “It is his personal affair, with no restrictions.” 
Then came the big qualification, and in this qualification un- 
happily flows the artist’s lifeblood, his chance for a livelihood. 
Skachko hurried on, “The Ministry of Culture does turn to 
the artist to persuade him to accept certain themes.”’ Skachko 
was speaking the next day at an artist's meeting. He was going 
to recommend to them as a theme the new Kakhovka power 
station. He wanted the artists to go there and work out com- 
positions “to show the images of the people who created the 
power station—so that a person looking at the picture can 
read the whole story of this great achievement by looking at 
these people.” Here in this illustration, we see how, under 
Communist dogma, “socialist realism” fosters and furthers the 
aims of the state. 

There are about 1,000 artists in the Ukrainian S.S.R., said 
Skachko. I assume that a high percentage must be employed in 
the propaganda bureaus, in industry and other places where the 
themes are obligatory if the salary is to keep coming through. 
But even with other artists, their pictures seemingly cannot be 
exhibited or shown if they fail to fit into the definition of 
“socialist realism,” or even if they stray too far from the 
approved themes. 

Thus Skachko is listened to most intently by those Ukrainian 
artists who want their daily bread. 

There have been two periods since the Revolution when artists 
and writers were under most intensive pressure to conform. 
These were in the mid-1930s and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. The pressure now seems to be easing 
slightly, since Stalin’s death. 

One hopeful sign is that the paintings of the French Impres- 
sionists, which for years have not been displayed by the Her- 
mitage in Leningrad, were shipped to Moscow for a show in 
Nov. 1955. Another is the report of Henry Shapiro on the 
Moscow annual art show for Soviet artists. Shapiro has covered 
Moscow for 17 years for the United Press. He tells me that, 
up until 1952, more than 50% of all pictures exhibited showed 
Stalin either as the only figure or in conjunction with Lenin 
or in some other favourable situation. The “Stalin school” still 
predominates, but the paintings of the Marshal himself are no 
longer in evidence. Further, Shapiro believes that many Soviet 
artists have painted things in recent years for their own enjoy- 
ment and pleasure, well knowing that they could not show 
them or sell them. He thinks that such paintings, now hidden 
away, may begin to make their appearance over the next few 
years. 

Perhaps an even more hopeful sign is that Gerasimov (not 
only head of the Academy, but the brother-in-law of Presidium 
President Klementiy Voroshilov), whose paintings always fea- 
tured Stalin, admitted recently to Shapiro that he was painting 
some peasant women taking a bath. This indeed sounds like 
the Revolution—in Soviet art. 

In the satellites, “socialist realism” receives obeisance but 
apparently hasn’t yet become the sole lodestar of the arts. 
However, in Prague, Mr. Stoll, Minister of Culture of the 
Czechoslovakian government, described “socialist realism” in 
literature as “in fact a continuation of the great traditions of 
literature basing itself on Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tolstoy, 
Mark Twain and Walt Whitman. Socialist realism isn’t meant 
to restrict a writer’s style. However, each writer must realize 
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a harmony; the personalities of the writers must not clash with 
the interests of society.” 

In Budapest, Mr. Ibos, of the Hungarian Ministry of Culture, 
who is responsible for 56 permanent theatrical companies— 
plus the circus!—said that “socialist realism” is “by Gorki 
from Marx and Engels out of Lenin.” But only about one-third 
of the plays he produces qualify as “‘socialist realism,” the 
remainder being the classics or “critical realism.” The last 
group are “modern” plays written before “socialist realism” 
was ever heard of. 

The director of the motion picture division of the same min- 
istry in Budapest, Mr. Uzhely, paid his respects to “socialist 
realism” as depicting “real life, including people at work.” 
He said, “You cannot say that Marxism-Leninism isn’t in our 
life, because it is.” He added, “If we show in the life of our 
people only love, and don’t deal with administrative problems, 
we are going to make an unrealistic film. But if we show only 
the people’s interest in production—with no love, no family— 
that too will be unrealistic. If we show everybody satisfied, 
everybody agreeing with the government, that likewise would 
be unrealistic.” 

When I pressed for an example of a film of criticism, he cited 
a film he had recently made, The Ninth Room in the Hospital, 
which “shows that the care of the sick often is not good.” 

All of the foregoing quotations from leading practitioners 
of “socialist realism” in the arts help to show how Communist 
dogma suffuses every activity of life, and how it is used as 
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an all-powerful yardstick to whip the unwilling or uncertain 
‘nto line. and to marshal every recourse of society for the 
clorification of the goals of the state. 


Harnessing the Writers 


Writers are of special concern to the Communist Party, not 
only because of the influence of their plays and novels and 
essays, but because the Party is dependent on them for the 
words and phrases which are the bullets of the propaganda 
machine gun. And they pose very special problems to the Party. 
The task of harnessing creative imagination to the purposes of 
political propaganda is not simple, for great writing usually 
requires full freedom of expression for the writer. In Commu- 
nist Russia’s upside-down world of the arts, the Party and not 
the writer orchestrates the emotion and decides what is right 
and wrong, and even what is ugly and beautiful. 

Under the Czars the function of writers as critics of society 
acquired high significance. Political activity as such was pro- 
hibited. and thus literature became the best means of protest 
against autocracy. Satirists such as Gogol and pamphleteers 
like Kropotkin contributed to the revolutionary ferment. The 
Communists are not unmindful of this tradition. They them- 
selves most benefited from it. Thus they now take extraordinary 
pains to try to enlist the loyalties of writers, and to stifle even 
the slightest manifestation of any trend critical of the regime. 

For the writer, “socialist realism” has at least two major 
stable elements. The first is the Party dialectic. This demands 
a “true and historically concrete expression of reality in its 
revolutionary development.” Of course the only truth it recog- 
nizes is that of “people struggling for socialism.” Everything 
that favours the development of “socialism,” as it is conceived 
by the Communist Party, is true and must be glorified. Every- 
thing that opposes it must be slandered and combatted. 

The second important and stable element is optimism. “So- 
cialist realism” cannot admit possible failure in the achievement 
of socialist aims. It must focus on a “happy end,” on the final 
victory of socialism. The exploits and sacrifices of the heroes 
of Soviet literature must not be treated as ends in themselves. 
The cause of socialism is always the end. Reverses and short- 
comings can never be more than temporary. They can never be 
attributed to defects in the system itself. They are always 
caused by alien, by enemy, machinations. In the end socialist 
righteousness must triumph. 

This bundle of self-righteous precepts can and has led to 
absurd, even grotesque, presentations of life. In the years fol- 
lowing World War II many writers unwittingly fell into the 
trap of portraying their villains more realistically than their 
heroes, Their villains were human beings, with a normal dose 
of failures and weaknesses. Their heroes were artificial crea- 
tures who resembled no one the reader could recognize. And 
this villain-hero reversal of course netted many writers sharp 
rebukes from the Party. 

The talented poet, Anne Akhamatova, was personally de- 
nounced in 1946 by A. A. Zdhanov, a member of the Politburo, 
in the following language: 

“Our literature is not a private matter calculated to please 
various tastes on the literary market. We do not have to make 
room in our literature for tastes and preferences which have 
nothing in common with the morality and the virtues of the 
Soviet people. . . . Her [Mme. Akhamatova’s] writings may 
only plant the seeds of sadness, demoralization, pessimism, the 
desire to flee away from the real problems of social life, and of 
isolation from the social life and activities for the sake of the 
narrow world of personal experiences.” 

Under the pounding of criticism and denunciation many 
writers sought ways of escape. Some ceased producing alto- 
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gether. Others, such as Akhamatova and Pasternak, found refuge 
in translating foreign works. Still others fled into the past, into 
historical themes that seemed safe to handle. 

Most writers seem to have tried their best to cater to the 
demands of the Party. The Soviet playwright Nicolai Virta 
invented the “no-conflict theory” which was well in accord with 
Stalinist ideology. It was based on the assumption that, since 
Communism has eliminated basic conflicts from Soviet life, and 
since Soviet drama is supposed to represent life as it is, drama 
itself should therefore be “conflictless.” The only thing wrong 
with this assumption is that it flouts reality and produces dull 
plays. 

Current topics are the touchiest for the writer. The Party 
may unexpectedly frown on his treatment and denounce him 
for “kow-towing before the West,” or for ‘“Dourgeois national- 
ism” or any of several other “isms.” Some works which were 
rewarded with prizes have later been found wanting and have 
had to be revised. Alexander Fadeyey, one of the important 
names in Soviet literature, had to refurbish his Stalin prize- 
winning novel, The Young Guard, only two years after 1t was 
published. Fadeyev’s fault was that he had portrayed the heroic 
resistance to the Nazi invaders by a Komsomol unit without 
emphasizing that the feat was accomplished under the guidance 
of the Party. 

When authors seek safety by treating their subjects as inof- 
fensively as possible they frequently incur charges of ‘‘formal- 
ism.” To be accused of formalism, however, is infinitely better 
than to be found guilty of the dread crime of “bourgeois cos- 
mopolitanism.” The punishment for the latter is usually expul- 
sion from the Union of Soviet Writers. Expulsion means loss 
of livelihood, and manual or menial work if the writer wants 
to eat. 

After Stalin’s death Soviet writers began to experiment cau- 
tiously. Vera Panova, a former Stalin prize winner, and Ilya 
Ehrenburg, best known in the west among current Soviet 
writers, came out with novels, The Seasons of the Year and 
The Thaw. These exposed some of the seamier side of Soviet 
life. Both books discuss graft and petty thievery, crookedness 
and double dealing on the part of Soviet officials. They do not 
conceal other human weaknesses such as dissimulation, drunk- 
enness and jealousy. They describe the longings of people for a 
better life, for more comfort and for safety from the secret 
police. Ehrenburg even had his lovers talking about love, instead 
of about “higher productivity for the glory of the motherland.” 

Both Ehrenburg and Panova were reprimanded for “exag- 
gerating” and for an “impermissible exercise of personal arbi- 
trariness,” but they did not lose their membership in the Union 
of Writers. 

The writer’s need for at least some freedom, if only to make 
good propaganda outside the U.S.S.R., has apparently now been 
recognized in the U.S.S.R. However, Soviet literature clearly 
remains the handmaiden and vassal of the Party. 

In Moscow I lunched with Konstantin Simonov, one of the 
half-dozen leading writers of Russia, a poet, playwright and 
novelist. Simonov had denounced Ehrenburg’s book. I asked 
Simonov if in his new play, “A Love Affair,” the lovers talk 
about the need for higher levels of productivity. He replied, 
“Well, people do talk about the need for more production.” 

For their subservience to “State purposes,’ Soviet writers 
like Simonov are well rewarded in money and in prestige. They 
recelve generous royalties; and those whose works sell best are 
authentic “millionaires,” with cars and chauffeurs, town apart- 
ments, country homes in the suburbs and dachas in the sunny 
Crimea. They are like the commercial writers in the United 
States. They give the client what he wants, and are very well 
paid for it. In the United States, the client may be CBS, Gen- 
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Above, left: Gear cutting machine opera- 
tor of Sverdlovsk posing proudly in front 
of sign showing his production pledge of 
30 annual quotas 


Above, centre: A “Hero of Socialist La- 
bour’’ broadcasting over a local collective 
farm radio network, telling farmers meth- 
ods of increasing production 


Left: Members of the MVD, secret police, 
pose on the steps of their office in Alma- 
Ata 
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eral Motors, the Saturday Evening Post or MGM. In Russia, 
it is only the Party. And the Party seeks only propaganda, for 
its own ends and for those of the Soviet State. 


How Culture Is Organized 


Astride the entire area of the arts, including the popular 
arts, rides the Ministry of Culture. This is an all-powerful 
body in its domains. Its functions are difficult for an American 
to comprehend. Mr. Nazarov sketched out for me the areas 
covered by his ministry: (1) the creation and production of 
films; (2) theatres and music; (3) representative or pictorial 
art; (4) radio and TV; (5) publishing houses, exclusive of 
newspapers (not all publishing houses are under the Ministry 
of Culture, but the ministry coordinates all); (6) the printing 
trades: (7) books, including the operation of book stores; and 
(8) cultural enlightenment. 

Each of these eight divisions is manifestly a gigantic enter- 
prise. I was particularly impressed by the scope of number 
eight, which is perhaps comparable with everything that hap- 
pens in what some people in the United States like to call the 
field of “adult education.” Under cultural enlightenment come 
the libraries, and Nazarov claimed 400,000 of them; the cul- 
tural clubs or centres, of which there are scores of thousands; 
the museums; the village reading houses; and the palaces of 
culture. These last are the large new and fancy buildings that 
dot the Soviet landscape and in which the cultural activities of 
the communities centre. 

Skachko, whose Ministry of Culture in Kiev covers the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, with its 42,000,000 popu- 
lation, and which reports up to the Ministry in Moscow, out- 
lined a somewhat similar scheme of organization. Its theatrical 
division, for example, operates 74 theatres. There were only 
seven under the Czar, Skachko claims. The control of the 
theatres, of course, brings the ministry into close touch with 
the Union of Writers. How can the writers do their work for 
the theatre, Skachko wanted to know, unless they know what 
will be produced? His version of the Moscow ministry’s “cul- 
tural enlightenment” included the supervision of “35,000 librar- 
ies containing 111,000,000 books which serve 5,000,000 regular 
readers; and 70,000 amateur ‘circles’ for painting, drama, ballet 
and music, with 1,000,000 members.” 


* 


The chief glory of the Soviet Union in the field of the arts 
remains the ballet, the opera and other forms of music, and the 
classical theatre. These are the arts which have proved least 
susceptible to “socialist realism.” The contemporary theatre 
is as blighted in its writing as the contemporary novel; but 
Shakespeare and other great Western drama is widely popular, 
along with many of the Russian classics. Simonov told me there 
are about 550 to 570 full-time theatrical companies playing 
throughout the U.S.S.R. This is on a scale which must far 
exceed, several times over, that of all the nations of the West 
put together. 

As was shown by the United Press dispatch quoted at the 
beginning of this section, attempts have been made to convert 
Soviet music to “socialist realism.” For example, composers 
have been urged to weave folk melodies into their settings. 
But Soviet music, its composers, opera companies, orchestras 
and soloists, still remain outstanding by Western standards. 
As for the ballet, that is purely classical, and in a tradition 
going back almost two centuries. I visited not only the ballet 
in Leningrad, but also the great ballet school maintained by 
the Bolshoi theatre in Moscow. Everywhere in the U.S.S.R. the 
ballet is superb. There are 30 great companies and rr full- 
time schools which take the most talented children at age 


ro and turn them out as ballet performers at age 19. But even 
the Moscow ballet school has its propaganda task. Students | 
come from all 16 of the Soviet republics to be trained in folk 
dancing. They also come from the “People’s democracies.” And, 
of course, the ballet is sent outside Russia, even last year to 
Paris. The Soviet propagandists seek to make the ballet a sym- 
bol of the glory of the Soviet arts. 
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Sir John Maynard, a not unfriendly historian of Russia, has 
written, in his Russia in Flux: 

“The terrifying efficiency of organized propaganda, eliminat- 
ing truth by calculated suppression and misrepresentation, and 
dinning the prescribed formulas into the ears of millions pre- 
pared for their reception by universal education, is ominous 
of a more complete regimentation than any merely negative 
censorship. The Czars only played with control of thought: their 
worthy and somewhat somnolent (not to say thick-headed ) 
censors passed the most transparently subversive suggestions. 
The greatest innovation of the Bolsheviks in the ‘bear’s corner’ 
of old Russia is an efficient administration. Their orders go right 
through to the bottom. They have harnessed the writers and 
artists themselves to their censorship: they have secured an 
effective monopoly of truth, and filled the market with their 
own brand of the article, and the smuggler of the precious 
commodity has little chance of competition with merchants in 
whom all powers are concentrated.” 


SOVIET MOVIES, RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In these areas as in all other fields of communication, every 
technique centres on teaching and instructing the public, or at 
least on conditioning it, according to the lights of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The function of providing entertainment or diversion, domi- 
nant in American movies, is only a secondary motive in Russian 
movies. In radio and television, the Russian and American sys- 
tems grow closer together. In the United States, the entertain- 
ment is used to attract the audience so that the advertiser can 
project his sales story; the Soviets use the entertainment to 
develop an audience for their political propaganda. In the 
U.S.S.R., the political indoctrination of radio and TV becomes 
the “commercial.” 

In all three fields, there is a limit beyond which the Russians 
cannot go with their propaganda. 

A communication system devoted largely to propaganda or to 
instruction needs a monopoly position and a captive audience. 
The Russian newspapers are a good example. The audience for 
newspapers can be made captive only if there is no other way 
of satisfying the thirst for news—or if subscription is compul- 
sory. This is the situation in the U.S.S.R. American editors 
must compete to catch and hold the readers’ interest; the Soviet 
editors need not. 

However, the Soviets must limit or trim the dosage of propa- 
ganda when the audience can’t easily be made captive. This is 
true in the arts such as the theatre and ballet. It is also true of 
some of the mass media. A theatregoer can attend the ballet 
rather than a propaganda play. Or he can stay home or go to 
the park. The same is true of a movie-goer. The radio listene1 
or TV viewer can turn off the set. 

Yet the Communists constantly strive for greater and greate1 
propaganda impact through radio, TV and the movies, even at 
the risk of cutting down on the appeal of the product to the 
point where it may lose a part of its audience or its effective. 
ness. The Communist Party once noted that new plays beings 
developed for the Soviet stage under the guidance of the min. 
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istries of culture were submitted for examination to “the local 
art boards, the Republican Committees on Arts, the Chief Rep- 
ertoire Board, the Central Theatre Department of the Commit- 
tee on Arts, the Art Council of that committee, to theatre di- 
rectors, editors of periodicals and officials of publishing houses.” 
This process will insure simon-pure Communist plays; it will 
also guarantee in most cases plays that are uninspired and dull. 

Motion pictures, likewise produced under the ministries of 
culture, suffer not only from the rigid formula of “socialist 
realism” but also from the cumbersome machinery which 
emerges from the foregoing example. Orthodoxy is purchased at 
a high price, in terms of both boring films and long delays. For 
the next two years the Ministry of Culture has prescribed a 
quota of more than 200 original feature films. Based on past rec- 
ords, it is doubtful that half that number will actually be pro- 
duced. 

The topics chosen for filming are keyed to the over-all politi- 
cal purposes of the Party. A representative post-war film, pro- 
duced in 1948 while the anti-American campaign was in full 
swing, was called Court of Honor. This depicts the trial by their 
fellow scientists of two Soviet medical researchers who have in- 
vented a new anaesthetic. One of the pair, Losev, is accused of 
disclosing his discovery to American scientists at a world medi- 
cal congress in the U.S. Losev tries to explain, “We cannot iso- 
late our Russian science from the world! People are sick every- 
where. States have borders, but science has none.” But Losev is 
accused by the Party secretary in the medical institute of “help- 
ing those who want to drag humanity into the inferno of a new 
war ... From whom did you want recognition? From foreign 
shopkeepers, moneylenders, hired murderers?’ Losev is un- 
masked as a “traitor” and punished. 

Many forthcoming films will deal with the changes brought 
about by the Soviet domination over the peoples living in 
Asiatic Russia and in the former borderlands of Czarist Rus- 
sia. The post-Stalin regime has pushed the economic develop- 
ment of these areas vigorously. Khrushchev himself has been 
the foremost exponent of cultivating the virgin lands and graz- 
ing areas of central Asia. 

One motion picture of this venture, The Daughter of the 
Steppe, has already been produced. This is the story of a peas- 
ant girl who leaves her home in a desolate region of central Asia 
to study in Moscow. Returning to her home as a doctor of medi- 
cine (a nice achievement in itself) she finds it completely trans- 
figured. The government’s decision to till previously fallow land 
has caused the area to bustle with the activity of happy and pur- 
poseful people engaged in “glorious socialist construction.” 

The subject matter of Communist motion pictures also came 
into my conversation later in Prague with the chief of the film 
division of the Ministry of Culture of Czechoslovakia, a Mr. 
Hoffman. When I asked what kind of entertainment films he 
was making and planned to make, he said that emphasis in the 
next year would be on “films dealing with Czechoslovakia’s great 
heroes and artists, with special stress on the greatest period of 
Czech history.” I asked him what this period might be and, 
manifestly surprised that I felt it necessary to ask, he replied, 
“The period of the Hussite movement, of course.” (John Huss, 
Bohemian religious reformer, was burned at the stake for heresy 
after his conviction by an ecclesiastical commission in 1415.) 

The first of three films in a trilogy on the Hussite movement, 
John Huss, has already been released. When I asked Hofiman to 
describe for me how this film and the second of the trilogy, 
Battle of God, now in production, would differ from films on 
the subject which might have been made in 1938 or even as late 
as 1947 before the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, he re- 
plied: “This is a very simple matter. This is a question of ide- 
ology. In 1938 our films were made from the capitalists’ point 


of view. After 1948, all films have been made from the workers’ 
point of view. We stress the progressive role in Czech history of 
the people. We show that the people have played the biggest 
part in the development of this history. In our films the people 
become the heroes, not the emperors and kings. The great de- 
velopments of Czech history have stemmed from those that 
have been ruled rather than from the rulers.” 

The only motion picture theatre I was able to attend in the 
U.S.S.R. was an open-air movie (not a drive-in!) in Kiev, when 
the temperature was about 40° F. More interesting to me than 
the feature was the newsreel. By our standards, it was largely 
party and government propaganda. It included shots of a 
mayor's conference in Trieste, featuring the mayor of Moscow; 
a travelling Soviet dance group in Paris; the arrival in Moscow 
of two New Zealand officials; the arrival of a British naval fleet 
in Leningrad, and the departure of a Soviet fleet for a return 
courtesy call in England; the opening of a new coal mine; a new 
tractor capable of operating in swampy terrain; and a style 
show in Moscow, including styles for 6- and 7-year-old children. 
I was told that the inclusion of footage filmed abroad is new 
since 1953. 

I could not get any figures on the number of foreign films 
shown in the U.S.S.R., or on the attendance at Soviet movie 
theatres. With adaptations in the sound tracks of imports from 
the 15 other Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as from the 
“People’s democracies,” there are perhaps in excess of 200 new 
feature films available annually in the U.S.S.R. and the satel- 
lites. Mr. Uzhely of Hungary told me he had imported eight 
Chinese films since the war; also many films from West Europe 
of which the Italian films were most numerous because they 
were “most realistic.” My interview with Uzhely persuaded me 
that few American films would be shown in Russia even if 
Hollywood offered them to the Iron Curtain countries for noth- 
ing. The U.S. films do not conform to the standards of “social- 
ist realism.” 


Educational and Classroom Films 


Bureaucracy and the propaganda strait jacket have blighted 
the Soviet production of “entertainment” films. But the same 
cannot be said of either the production or use of Soviet films 
for education. 

As Chairman of the Board of Directors of Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Inc., which has pioneered in the production of 
classroom films in the United States, and which is by far the 
free world’s largest producer of such films, I was particularly 
interested in Soviet activity in this field. In the U.S. growth has 
been very slow. More than a quarter century of patient work 
has gone into demonstrating the value of this new tool for edu- 
cation. Bit by bit individual teachers, school administrators and 
school boards must be won over. By contrast, in the U.S.S.R. 
with its system of decrees from the top down, development in 
this field, once begun, has been most rapid. We in the U.S. are 
still ahead in the technique of making classroom films (the Rus- 
sian films are like our “documentaries,” and are not closely in- 
tegrated into the curriculum). But the Russians seem to be 
forging rapidly ahead of us in the classroom use of films and in 
the production of films in quantity. 

Mr. Kairov, Minister of Education, told me “the use of the 
film is of tremendous importance.” He has the authority and he 
can demand action. In 1953, he told me, there had been a gov- 
ernment decree under which “our Ministry of Education is 
called upon to develop mobile apparatus and films for the 
schools; and the Ministry of Culture which makes the films for 
the theatres must make films for us in accordance with our re- 
quests and directions.” Kairov added that the use of films in 
education is only “at the beginning.” 
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Above: The Russian museum, Leningrad 


Left: Scene from a dramatic program being 
telecast from Moscow 


Below, left: Soviet sculpture and painting 
by art students at the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Arts, Moscow 


Below, right: The Tschaikovsky museum in 
Klin showing the composer’s piano 


THE ARTS 


Right: Scene from the motion-picture version of the 
opera Boris Godunov with A. Piragov as Boris. The 
film was in production in 1955 


Below: Visitors at an exhibition of 15th-20th century 
French art displayed at the Pushkin State museum, Mos- 
cow, in Nov. 1955. Shown on the wall are paintings by 
Paul Gauguin 


Bottom, left: Young dancers training for the ballet at a 
school in Moscow 
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Below: Composer Dmitri Shostakovich performing 
grad State Philharmonic orchestra 
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But the present activity in this field in the U.S.S.R., so far as 
I was able to observe it, looks like far more than a “begin- 
ning’ when contrasted to where we are in the U.S. and when we 
recall how long it has taken us to get there. I had a chance to 
study the 1954 catalogue of films for educational purposes put 
out by the Ministry of Culture in Moscow. It ran 206 pages 
and listed 937 titles grouped around the following areas of 
knowledge: natural sciences, agriculture, technology and con- 
struction, medicine, preventive medicine, physical culture and 
sports, culture and art, and fire fighting and traffic regulations. 
As specific examples, under the section on astronomy there were 
films on the universe, on thunder and lightning, solar and lunar 
eclipses, the rainbow, the changing of the seasons, and on the 
sun. Under physics, there were titles such as A Drop of Water, 
In the World of Crystals, In the Laboratory of the Sun, Rays 
of the Spectrum, Marked Atoms, and so on. 

Many of these 937 films were produced primarily as educa- 
tional shorts to accompany feature films in theatres, but are 
offered also for use on TV or other nontheatrical use, including 
that in the schools. However, many films primarily for class- 
rooms are produced by the ministries of culture, and 1o of the 
33 Soviet universities make and exchange motion pictures. 

In Kiev, at the Film Studio of the Ministry of Culture, I saw 
two films which were made for school use. One was a good 
straightforward picture about the coke industry (very impor- 
tant in the Ukrainian S.S.R.). The other was titled The Story 
of the Note Book. It opened with a fourth- or fifth-grade teach- 
er holding up her pupils’ notebooks and admonishing her class 
on their care. Some of the notebooks had smudges on them, 
some had fingerprints and some had sloppy writing. She told her 
pupils that she wanted them to appreciate the large amount of 
work that went into producing a notebook, so that they would 
have better respect for their notebooks. The film faded into a 
still photograph in her classroom. This was of lumbermen felling 
great pine trees. Suddenly the photograph began to move, and 
the movie went into a very creditable pictorial dramatization 
of the making of paper from the pine tree right through to the 
notebook, with the teacher’s voice narrating throughout. At the 
end, back in the classroom, the pupils were standing up and 
swearing that henceforward they would treat their notebooks 
with deserved respect. This was a creditable classroom picture 
by our standards. 

In the Ukrainian S.S.R. the schools are served by mobile 
units with projectors. Some schools have special projection 
rooms. The goal of a projector-in-every-classroom has not yet 
been achieved in the U.S.S.R., but at the present rates of prog- 
ress the Soviets will achieve this goal decades before the U.S. 
gets one in every four classrooms. I accidentally discovered 
that the University of Moscow has a professorship on the sci- 
ence of making motion pictures; there is no such chair in the 
U.S. to my knowledge. 

Better to understand the significance of the foregoing para- 
graph, a reader must cover the opening two sections of this 
article, and also the final section. If the Soviet Union is going 
to surge ahead of the U.S. in the adoption and mastery of the 
modern techniques of education, this can promise an ever- 
widening gap in their favour in the training of the skilled man- 
power which will inevitably play a major role in the world of 
the future. 

The adoption by the schools of the United States of modern 
teaching aids and techniques, in which they are now so back- 
ward, is no longer a mere matter of local concern for our towns 
and cities. Such adoption is critical to the competitive struggle 
with the Russians which now faces us whether we like it or not 
—and which promises to deepen and intensify in the years 
ahead, with ever greater and greater stakes involved. 


Broadcasting 

Broadcasting within the Soviet Union, both radio and tele- 
vision, is far less thoroughly exploited for propaganda purposes 
than we Americans might suppose, in view of our own experi- 
ence with its potentialities in advertising and politics. The Rus- 
sians know that if they push too hard, the people will turn off 
the sets. Thus radio and TV are used chiefly for music and the 
other arts. 

In Moscow, I talked with Mr. Andreev, deputy in charge of 
radio and television; and with Mr. Zimin and Mr. Jouravlev, 
both of whom, although in the Ministry of Foreign Trade, are 
involved with the exporting, importing and production of motion 
pictures and thus with TV. In Kiev, Mr. Skachko, Deputy Min- 
ister of Culture, had enlightened me about broadcasting in the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. The statements below are drawn largely from 
these interviews. I believe them to be reasonably accurate, but 
I have no way of double checking. 

There were 10,000,000 radio receiving sets in the U.S.S.R. in 
1953 (compared with 110,000,000 in the U.S.). In addition there 
were 30,000,000 loud-speakers in meeting places, on the streets, 
etc., wired to community antennas. One is exposed to these 
everywhere. 

The Moscow radio offers three programs, on three different 
stations, totalling 48 hours a day, with one of the programs 
always available throughout the 24 hours. Music and drama 
constitute 80% of the total program output (more than 50% is 
“fine music”). The other 20% is “oral.’’ The oral includes news, 
international affairs, sports, popular science, agriculture, talks 
by people prominent in industry and the arts, and children’s 
programs. 

There are popular-type lectures on economics and Marxism 
for adults. There is no politics on programs for children under 
ten “because they wouldn’t listen,” but for older youngsters “we 
try to give them an idea of what is happening in the world— 
and one lecture a week is to help them understand Marxism as 
taught them in the schools.” 

Television stations are operating in Moscow, Kiev, Riga, 
Talin, Kharkov, Sverdlovsk, Nalchik, Krasnodov, Omsk, Tomsk, 
and Vladivostok. These now operate separately and independ- 
ently “but extensive work is under way to develop a relay sys- 
tem.” By 1958 it is planned to have 51 TV stations in opera- 
tion, tied into a network. Moscow is to have three stations, one 
using colour. 

At present 1,000,000 receivers are in use (mostly 12-in., I 
gather, from seeing those on sale in stores), exclusive of those 
in factories and public places. Six to seven million receivers are 
planned by 1958. (There were 33,500,000 TV receivers in the 
U.S. in 1955 but only about 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 outside 
thesWese) 

Stations are programmed from 7:10 P.M. until 12:30 A.M. 
weekdays, 6:00 P.M. to midnight Saturdays, and Sundays from 
2:00 P.M. until 11:30 P.M. 

The bulk of TV programming consists of two types: first, the 
major dramatic productions, both live and on film, as well as 
operatic and ballet performances, all live, many running 24 or 
3 hours or even longer; and second, films, both feature and edu- 
cational, with the feature films running about 90 min. each. 
These latter are available to TV six to eight days after they 
are released to theatres; the 30-min. educational films are avail- 
able simultaneously or even before. Newsreels are made espe- 
cially for TV, and there are some “exchanges” with other coun- 
tries. These exchanges seem to include purchases from a com- 
pany in the U.S. called Tele-News. Mr. Andreev said, “Your 
American company Tele-News covered the Soviet farmers’ visit 
to the United States very well indeed and from their material 
we produced three programs.” 
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Skachko claimed that by 1960 the Ukrainian S.S.R. would 
enjoy television coverage of more than 90% of all homes. He 
said that this would be better coverage than any in Europe. This 
prediction may show the TV trend throughout the U.S.S.R., and 
I believe it does. Because the Russians understand propaganda 
and believe in it, after the full potency of TV has been given 
an experimental demonstration, they will move rapidly ahead to 
expand TV coverage. They will seek better to learn how to 
exploit TV for the benefit of the Party and State. (This will 
also apply outside the U.S.S.R., as has been true with radio. 
In Helsinki I learned of a Russian TV station, just over the 
border, broadcasting Finnish programs. There are no TV sta- 
tions within Finland, but TV sets are being bootlegged.) 

Right now, there is a great shortage of sets throughout areas 
covered by TV. A set costs about a month’s pay, but the pay is 
low. Actually the cost of the set is low in roubles if judged by 
U.S. dollar prices. Costs will stay low, as with newspapers, be- 
cause the Soviet government gladly sacrifices revenue in return 
for propaganda, and TV sets are likely to remain in short sup- 
ply for years. Why should they not, when they give to the 
Soviet buyer such easy access to the great world of the theatre, 
ballet, opera and first-run movies? With such a bill of fare, for 
a nation starved for entertainment and escapism, the political 
indoctrination via broadcasting may be as easy for most of the 
Russian people to take as our commercials have proved to be 
easy-to-take—for our people in the U.S. 


There is little sign that Soviet leaders propose to relax their 
monopoly of the movies, radio or TV within the areas they 
control. Just as they give little indication that they want 
American movies, so they shrug their shoulders when asked 
about Soviet jamming of Western radio broadcasts. One top 
official replied to my query, “that is a political question.’’ Others 
refused to discuss the 1,000 jammers which are now operating 
and which seem increasingly effective in obliterating American 
and British broadcasts, and in shielding the Russian citizens 
from exposure to anything except the orchestration of the 
Soviet propagandists. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOVIETIZING 
THE SATELLITES 


Thirty-eight years after the 1917 October Revolution the 
Soviet Union presents to the West the picture of a full-blown 
psychological mass disaster. In the satellite countries I visited— 
the “People’s Democracies” of Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia—the seeds of disaster have been planted and are now 
being fertilized and cultivated. 

My stays were too brief for much first-hand analysis. Many 
of my impressions and opinions came from men who impressed 
me as being competent and knowledgeable and who live in these 
countries as diplomats from the West—some of them for years 
and even decades—and whose job it is to understand and report 
on what’s going on. I also interviewed many native-born Poles, 
Hungarians and Czechs who are Communist officials. 

There are major differences between the Soviet Union on the 
one hand, and these three satellites on the other; there are 
also very great differences among the three satellites. What 
they have in common, in the field of communications, is the 
absolute monopoly power of the Communist Party. Because of 
this, it is my unhappy judgment that, unless its power is broken, 
the Party’s psychological success in the Soviet Union bodes ill 
for the satellites during the decades ahead. 

At a first casual inspection, the Party’s propaganda suc- 
cesses in East Europe do not seem too striking. In Poland and 
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Hungary the Communist control of communications goes back 
only a little more than a decade, and in Czechoslovakia only 
eight years. Some observers will tell a visitor that the Commu- 
nist indoctrination and propaganda have thus far largely failed. 
Western observers stationed in Prague agree that, in Czecho- 
slovakia, perhaps no more than half of the 35% who voted 
Communist in the last free election, just before the Communist 
coup of 1948, would so vote in a free election today. In Hun- 
gary the estimate is that the Communists could get no more 
than between 5% and 10% of a free vote, with possibly only 
1% in the rural areas. 

Here are five basic differences between the U.S.S.R. and the 
satellites which must be borne in mind in judging the present 
progress of the Communist program of indoctrination: 

(1) Because Communists have been in control of the satel- 
lites for a decade or less, or one-fourth as long as they have con- 
trolled Russia, the first generation is still dominant. This is the 
generation among whom it is most difficult to win converts. 

(2) Since the Communists are in power as conquerors, they 
have less success when they attempt to appeal to the emotion 
of patriotism. This was the emotion so successfully played 
upon by the Soviet leaders within Russia during World War II. 
Because within the satellites the revolutionary formula is im- 
ported rather than native, it does not easily or quickly com- 
mand the same fervour. 

(3) The cultures of Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
have for centuries been oriented toward the West, with empha- 
sis on the standards and achievements of the West, and mixed 
with contempt—beyond any warranted—for Russia. These coun- 
tries still remain closer to the West than to the East, both emo- 
tionally and physically. Reorientation toward Russia is difficult 
and will take time. 

(4) Because of the great waves of emigration in the first 
quarter of this century, millions of families in East Europe have 
relatives living in the West. Furthermore, the satellite people 
are more accessible to the West. They have more radios than 
the Russians, and more success in listening despite some jam- 
ming. 

(5) The great majority of east Europeans share religious ties 
with the West. (And many observers I talked with, including 
one Communist official, said that church attendance today is 
higher than before the war; this is most certainly so in Poland, 
where I learned that the people kneel in front of the crowded 
churches during Sunday services.) Poland in the last pre-Com- 
munist survey was 99% Roman Catholic. Czechoslovakia was 
65% Roman Catholic and 30% Protestant. Hungary was 63% 
Roman Catholic and 32% Protestant. Thus in all three countries 
church and home can combine to try to offset the orientation 
young people receive through the schools and the public media 
of communication. 

The new Communist regimes, under the spur of the Kremlin, 
are thus confronted with stupendous psychological hurdles, far 
more difficult than their masters face in Moscow. Their prog- 
ress must be judged against the enormity of the task. Since they 
consolidated their political power after the war, they have waged 
their own type of unrelenting war against old values and tradi- 
tional attitudes. They have attacked the citadel of the mind with 
unabating vigour. They have attempted to carry out nothing less 
than a massive spiritual and psychological revolution. 

Even to a hurried visitor, the surface manifestations of this 
campaign of “re-education” are everywhere in evidence. New 
buildings—for example, the great towering Palace of Culture in 
Warsaw, “the gift of the Russian people to the Polish people”— 
reflect the architectural style in vogue in Russia. Theatre mar- 
quees once ablaze with English, French and German titles now 
display native or Russian titles. Bookstores, once famous for 
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their variety of foreign books in French, German and English, 
are now replete with Russian Marxist-approved classics. The 
make-up of local newspapers bears the unmistakable imprint of 
their Soviet model. 

But the revolution wrought by the Communists cuts even 
deeper. Every satellite institution concerned with ideas, from 
academies of science to the teaching of poster design, has been 
reorganized. The administrative machinery of broadcasting and 
motion pictures, the editorial offices of newspapers, the adminis- 
tration and operation of the opera, ballet and theatre, all were 
thoroughly overhauled to bring them in line with currently pre- 
vailing Soviet models. Further, just as in the WES St Raavase 
ministries of culture have been developed to promote Commu- 
nism on every cultural and communications front. 

In the Soviet Union the attack on religion had opened with 
a frontal assault against religion as such. In the satellites the 
opening moves were aimed at subordinating organized religious 
bodies to the will of Party and State. Instead of seeking to 
abolish religion, the Communists have dreamt of infiltrating re- 
ligious institutions and thus corrupting them into tools of the 
State. In recent years such infiltration seems to have succeeded 
in Russia with the remnants of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The relative restraint in religion with the subject people of 
the satellites, dictated in part by fear of costly resistance, has 
not been duplicated in other fields. Perhaps the best quick ex- 
ample is the educational system. This has been profoundly 
shaken up. Curriculums and textbooks have been drastically re- 
vised. Teachers have been indoctrinated and re-indoctrinated. 
The satellite schools have been geared to turn out capable prac- 
tical specialists and technicians, just as in the Soviet system. 
There has been a great increase in scientific and technical sub- 
jects as in the U.S.S.R. The amount and depth of Marxist- 
Leninist indoctrination have been even more pronounced than 
in the Soviet Union. The satellite texts and instruction are even 
more obviously infused with propaganda. In Poland something 
like one-fifth of the total number of class hours in elementary 
and secondary schools are devoted to “‘political” propaganda 
and other useful “social tasks.” 

In Hungary, Mr. Ibos, of the Ministry of Culture, described 
the change to me in the language of Communism: “Our educa- 
tional system has been reorganized along scientific lines.” He 
meant along the lines of dialectical materialism. Behind the Iron 
Curtain this is the foundation of “science.” 

In Czechoslovakia even the revised textbooks were attacked 
in 1951 as too “modest in presenting Marxist-Leninist ideology.” 
They did not teach the youth “to love Stalin and Gottwald... 
the Soviet Army and the Czech Secret Police.” The texts failed 
to emphasize the “community of interests between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the U.S.S.R.” Geography texts were still under the 
“influence of bourgeois objectivism and cosmopolitanism.” The 
selection of illustrations of bourgeois countries showed “natural 
beauties such as mountains, rivers and art treasures,” and not 
“the real face of capitalism, such as slums, beggars, etc... .” 
History texts still “treated the pre-Munich republic with kid 
gloves.” They did not show “its true reactionary face” and did 
not distinguish sufficiently between it and the “People’s Demo- 
cratic Republics.” 

Russian has supplanted other languages as the number one 
compulsory foreign language. It is required in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia from the fifth grade up. In Poland, it is admitted 
that more than 60% of fifth graders are studying Russian. My 
interpreter chatted with Czech children in Russian on the 
streets of Prague. 

The Communists claim there are 300,000 subscribers to 
U.S.S.R. newspapers in Czechoslovakia alone. Soviet cultural 
outlets have been created throughout the satellites to popularize 
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Soviet literature, Translations of Russian works have multiplied. 
The satellite peoples, who never previously had much taste for 
Russian literature, are now being introduced to it with a ven- 
geance. The sales of Russian language books have shot up. In 
Hungary, Russian books now sell about 1,000,000 copies yearly. 
In Czechoslovakia the figure is three times greater. 

In view of the handicaps they faced, the ominous fact is not 
that the Communists have made but little progress in the con- 
version of the satellite peoples. It is that they have made some 
progress, and some significant progress. This often seems most 
notable among the intellectuals who frequently set the styles for 
the next generation. 

The Soviet attempt at the conversion of entire peoples, and 
peoples who enjoy a higher level of education and sophistication 
than the Russians—in a few years or even a few decades—is a 
major offensive effort which is both new and startling. In my 
judgment, and I believe most expert observers in these coun- 
tries concur with this, the Soviet monopoly of power over edu- 
cation and the media of communications, plus the turn of the 
generations, put the odds on the Communists, if they retain 
their power. Much of the popular resistance to indoctrination in 
the satellites has rested on hopes of liberation. These hopes are 
fading. As they fade, the grave danger is that the resilience of 
opposition will diminish. 

In their new-type psychological war of attrition, the Commu- 
nists have a powerful arsenal of weapons. To the captive peo- 
ples, they seem firmly and ever more permanently entrenched 
in power. The possibilities of success for internal revolt in east 
Europe are dismissed even by outspokenly disloyal elements. 
Russia’s nearness, as well as the presence of Russian armed 
forces stationed in Poland and Hungary, discourages hope of 
successful opposition to the U.S.S.R. even if the present local 
regimes could be overthrown. 

However, we of the West, like the satellite peoples them- 
selves, can reasonably hope that recognition within Russia and 
outside it will grow that the military strategic importance of 
these “buffer” countries, so much stressed by military historians, 
has faded under the impact of the aeroplane and the new weap- 
ons. Many now hope for a spread of so-called Titoism, and 
indeed I believe that there is every possibility that Russian 
policy will develop so as to favour more local autonomy for 
subject peoples. Inevitably, changes must come within the Rus- 
sian hierarchy and government; and these may most unex- 
pectedly and constructively affect the chances of the satellites 
for a greater measure of freedom. Indeed, the only sure predic- 
tion about the future within Russia is that there will be changes 
in the power structure. 

Although the influence of Western culture is still strong 
throughout the satellite countries, it now appears to many ob- 
servers to be a waning asset of the West. This may not neces- 
sarily turn out to be so, particularly if we in the United States 
do a better job to keep it alive. Our U.S. foreign policy should 
seek in every legitimate way to nourish Western influence. We 
should do far more than we are doing at present—for the refu- 
gees, in propaganda, in so-called “cultural relations,’ and on 
every available front. We should make no promises beyond our 
capacity to deliver. 

We should and indeed must play for the long term and not 
the short. Above all, we must never give up hope. Year-in-and- 
year-out, and administration-in-and-administration-out, the long 
range interest and welfare of these captive people should con- 
tinue to be a major goal in the United States foreign policy. 
This goal should be ours not because we are bound to these 
people by emotional ties, nor because our efforts may turn out 
to serve their best interests. This goal should be ours because it 
is also in America’s own best interest and greatest tradition. 
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A FEW CLOSING COMMENTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


The year 1955 saw a small but definite gain in communication 
between the two great areas of this tense and troubled world. 
Though the smiling Geneva conference of July was followed by 
a grim Geneva conference in November, the net at year’s end 
was a slight advance toward understanding, an inching lift in 
the Iron Curtain. 

During the year, the “hate” element of Soviet propaganda 
against the U.S., both at home and abroad, was relaxed. Unfor- 
tunately, we Americans cannot assume that this shift reflects 
any change of heart on the part of the Communist leaders. The 
last years of the Stalin era were unusually severe, even by 
Soviet standards. The moderate relaxation since Stalin’s death 
in 1953 doesn’t necessarily mean more than a return to earlier 
practices. 

Stalin’s last years were marked by a tightening of the Party’s 
reins over all media of communication and by harsher and ever 
harsher demands for conformity. In some degree this was due to 
a hardening of Stalin’s own personal attitude in the declining 
years of his life. To an even greater degree, it was the in- 
evitable aftermath of war. The urgent needs of the fighting had 
led to neglect of the ideological training conceived as a neces- 
sity by Soviet leaders. Further, many Soviet citizens had been 
_ directly or indirectly exposed to Western propaganda. Worse 
from the Party standpoint, many for the first time had come 
into contact with Westerners and the West. The effect of such 
exposure was often devastating. The ‘decadent West,” even in 
some of its Jess lustrous manifestations in the Balkans, did not 
conform to the image which Soviet propaganda had painted. 
The material comforts and the cultural achievements of the 
“rotten bourgeois nations” astonished the Soviet soldiers. Their 
exposure to the West revealed not only the backwardness of the 
Soviet Union but also the falsehoods of Soviet propaganda. 

To combat this war-induced background, in 1945 and 1946 
the Communist Party launched a major campaign of spiritual 
decontamination. Stalin’s aim was to quarantine the entire Rus- 
sian and satellite populations against “harmful outside influ- 
ences.” With his death, the pressures relaxed. 

Thus many observers now report a decline in the Soviet 
regime’s ideological fervour. As the Communists had increas- 
ingly entrenched themselves throughout the 1930s and 1940s, 
they had been compelled to face up to the problems of day-by- 
day management of a huge governmental structure. Their 
dreams of world revolution had receded into the future. Many 
experts today predict still further recession of this dream into a 
still mistier future. 

The heroic days of the 1917 Revolution are remembered viv- 
idly today by only a very few. The dynamism the Revolution 
unleashed, and the enthusiasm and pioneering spirit it en- 
gendered, have long since been muted. Compromises had to be 
made. Retreats from some extreme positions became obvious 
necessities. The recklessness which was characteristic of the 
1920S, say many observers, by now has matured into a new 
form of relative conservatism. 

Measured against its highest claim—to alter human nature 
and create on a mass scale a new kind of human being—Com- 
munist propaganda has obviously failed. In his later years, Stalin 
seemed to have decided, as it were, to make a last desperate 
thrust to create the “new Soviet man,” the dream man of Soviet 
propaganda. He seemed to be seeking to force people to conform 
to the theoretical standards of conduct which he had laid down. 
But today as always, the Russians are easily recognizable as 
human beings like the rest of us, with the same human strengths 
and the same human frailties. 


Powerful as the Soviet propaganda may be, may not the 
Soviet leaders, when they expected it to change human nature, 
may not they themselves have been victims of it? If they be- 
lieved this phase of their propaganda, they expected far too 
much. They seem now belatedly to be conceding that they no 
longer hope to achieve the impossible. But if they abandon 
their effort to create their dream man, they can console them- 
selves with the fact that all other efforts, which have sought 
substantially or quickly to change human nature on a mass 
scale, have also failed. 

Measured against, and compared with, other propaganda cam- 
paigns in history—and some have gone on for centuries, in con- 
trast with the 38 years of intensified Red effort—the Com- 
munist propaganda achievement must be conceded to be a major 
one. Within Russia and the satellites, the Red propaganda has 
of course been bolstered by an unprecedented combination of 
terror and incentives. But we in the West will make a great mis- 
take, and such a mistake can prove very dangerous to us, if 
because of this combination which we so intensely detest, we 
therefore underrate the achievements of the propaganda. 

For 25 years or perhaps longer, most Soviet leaders have 
perceived that the interests of the Soviet state demand the edu- 
cation of new generations equipped to cope with a multitude of 
specialized and practical problems. The Soviet system has now 
reached a point of development where it continues to regenerate 
itself with an adequate and expanding supply of able and 
dedicated young leaders and administrators. 

From this Soviet need for highly trained men may evolve one 
of the great decisive questions of our century. It is now shaping 
up within the Soviet Union in these terms: can the Communists 
increasingly educate a whole people, and in the technical fields 
up to the highest level of their capabilities, without undermin- 
ing the people’s faith in Communism itself? Can they produce 
a generation that is creative and original in all fields except in 
politics and economics—and unquestioning and obedient in 
these? 

Allen Dulles suggests a negative answer to these questions. 
He suggests that universal education, up to a high level, may 
prove to be the Achilles’ heel of Communism. Traditionally in 
the West, education has emphasized the role of the individual. 
It has encouraged the open mind, the questioning mind. It has 
attempted to stimulate originality and creativeness. Such quali- 
ties have been regarded as vital for the progress of society as 
well as for the development of the individual’s own highest 
powers. To protect the unorthodox thinker on our Western uni- 
versity faculties, we give the professor permanent tenure; after 
his early years, he can’t be fired even if he specializes in opin- 
ions unpopular in his field of scholarship. We have had many 
experiences which demonstrate to us in the West that the 
unpopular theory of today may tomorrow turn out to be the 
key to wisdom. 

How then can the Communists rival our progress if they 
stifle unpopular theory? Can they indeed develop the needed 
originality and resourcefulness in science and technology with- 
out losing their monolithic cohesion? Can they develop their 
productivity to levels which match ours and still maintain their 
dedication to a dogma that seems to us so obviously warped and 
cockeyed? 

My studies and observations lead me to suggest the growing 
possibility of an affirmative answer to these questions. The 
Communists have sought to resolve their dilemma by combining 
high quality in scientific and technical training and research 
with intensive courses and training in Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
ideology. If they can succeed in this combination, they may 
have discovered a “formula” more dangerous to us than the 
hydrogen bomb. If they can succeed in this, then why should 
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they not believe they can conquer the world with ideas rather 
than bombs? If they can succeed, then time would not neces- 
sarily seem to be on our side in the period of competitive 
coexistence that lies ahead. 

In my judgment, they are succeeding to an alarming and even 
terrifying degree. They are succeeding not only with the gradu- 
ates of the tekhnikums and higher institutes; they are also suc- 
ceeding with the average Soviet citizen. I have reported in the 
section on “The Soviet Educational System” plenty of evidence 
that the Communists have established the goal to give their 
young people all the technical education they can absorb. In- 
deed, they are coming closer to the achievement of this goal 
than we are in the U.S. I neither saw nor heard evidence that 
this education is producing resistance to the regime, or even 
skepticism about it. 

Harry. Schwartz, famous and able Russian-speaking Soviet ex- 
pert for the New York Times, interviewed 500 “men in the 
street” in the Soviet Union in the weeks just preceding my own 
visit. I ran into him in Helsinki as he was coming out and I 
was going in. Very few of the men he interviewed suggested that 
the form or structure of the Soviet government should be 
radically changed and of these not one thought it could be. 

(This is much as it is in the United States: as with us, the 
Soviet citizen doesn’t admit that he wants to change his form of 
government, any more than we in the U.S. would suggest that 
we want a Czar or a Soviet dictatorship or even a government 
like that of France or of England. Many of the people Schwartz 
interviewed grumbled about specific shortcomings—and this 
would be true in any country, and most certainly was true in 
my home town of Fairfield, Conn., particularly during the 
Roosevelt administration—but Schwartz’s Russians, like our 
own Americans who grumble most, are not critical of the system 
under which they live.) 

Schwartz reported that many of his 500 challenged facets of 
the Soviet propaganda which bore directly on problems with 
which they had had personal experience—such as farmers, let 
us say, objecting to the setup on the state farms—but few if 
any ever challenged the propaganda in areas outside their own 
experience—such, for example, as the Soviet propaganda casti- 
gating the United States because it opposes Red China’s entry 
into the United Nations. 

In my interviews I concentrated on government officials, and 
I came out with roughly the same end-result as that of Harry 
Schwartz. Some of those I met deplored America’s ‘“‘misunder- 
standings.” Often they seemed to go out of their way to “set me 
straight,” as it were, on both the theory and practice of Com- 
munism. Some were so absorbed by the manifest destiny of their 
arguments that they seemed to expect me to accept them. 

I know there may be many possible explanations for the vig- 
our of the Marxist arguments given me by high officials. One is 
fear. The top men with whom I talked had to assume that I 
meant to report on the conversations. Besides, other Russians 
were present at all my interviews within the U.S.S.R. except the 
two with the prorectors of the universities of Kiev and Mos- 
cow. Another explanation could be a very simple one—natural 
pride of country in the presence of a foreigner. Still another— 
and this one the experts call “‘careerism’”—is that those with 
whom I talked feel as they do because they have a personal 
stake in the regime; they support it as naturally and easily as a 
successful American businessman supports free enterprise. In- 
deed, some Russian experts believe the degree of indoctrination 
among the Russian people is in inverse ratio to the educational 
and economic status. But there was, in my judgment, still an- 
other factor required to explain my interviews. This is the 
alarming factor. I think the officials really believe what they say. 
They believe in the superiority of Communism and the right- 


eousness of its cause. The courses in indoctrination and the 
propaganda have worked. Either that, or the Russian officials are 
consummate actors, and I do not believe a complex economy 
like that of the U.S.S.R. can be run by actors. 

As further confirming evidence of my conclusions, we have 
the impressions of our diplomats who deal with the Russians at 
the UN and elsewhere. I have been one of these diplomats, and 
I believed then, as I do now, that my Russian counterparts be- 
lieved the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist line. We also have the con- 
firming evidence of the interviews with refugees from the Soviet 
Union—refugees who have jumped over the border to the West. 
Among these refugees, one would expect criticism of the Soviet 
system to reach its peak. Yet I am told that the interviews 
reveal that a large proportion flee to the West as a conse- 
quence of specific grievances, because of miscarriages of the 
system, and not because of complaints against the system 
itself. Few of the refugees seek a new system for Russia. 

The very magnitude of the propaganda program in the 
U.S.S.R. is bound to have its impact on its captive audience. 
Even if he tries, the average Soviet citizen can’t escape the offi- 
cial message. It is blared at him from every quarter and at all 
times. He may not wish to believe what he is told. He may even 
think he is not heeding the official exhortations. Nevertheless, 
he assimilates the message. His environment is saturated with 
it and his mind absorbs more of it than he realizes. He cannot 
discuss his doubts freely with his associates. He is inhibited 
in thinking for himself. At long last, unconsciously or perhaps 
despite himself, he identifies himself with the thought patterns 
foisted on him. 

There is evidence that Soviet officials themselves are aware 
of this. One factory manager, reminded that the workers dis- 
regard the slogans with which their plant is festooned, agreed 
readily. “But,” he remarked, “the words are present in their 
minds, although they don’t know it.” 

Many American visitors to the Soviet Union are struck by the 
uniformity of the political questions asked them about the West. 
Right now, many of the questions focus on America’s Chinese 
policy, which is being stressed in the Soviet propaganda. Such 
uniformity is obviously a product of the indoctrination. Many 
Western visitors are impressed, too, by the confidence many 
Soviet citizens gratuitously express in the superiority of their 
Soviet system. Of 13 United States Senators and Representa- 
tives who visited the Soviet Union in the last half of 1955, not 
one reported any evidence of collapse; most expressed surprise 
at the atmosphere of confidence and stability. No informed 
observer—even the most antagonistic—reported any symptoms 
of incipient revolt. 
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My over-all impression of the many Soviet leaders I met is 
(1) that they are able and unusual men who would rise to the 
top in any competitive society; (2) that they are surprisingly 
ignorant in certain key areas and that this is dangerous; (3) that 
they are highly indoctrinated and zealous men and that this too 
is dangerous; and (4) that they are tough and aggressive men, 
ready to make many sacrifices to achieve desired goals. 

Last December Mr. Nutting, Minister of State in the British 
Foreign Office, told the U.S. National Association of Manufac- 
turers at its annual convention that the “summit” conference 
last summer in Geneva had made one thing clear: that the lead- 
ers of the most powerful nations had abandoned war because it 
is suicidal. Unfortunately we of the West cannot be sure that 
this is true to the extent that we can reduce our armament 
budgets. Indeed, there are strong arguments for increasing them. 
We Americans must continue to build up the so-called “positions 
of strength” of the West. But we must also assume that Mr. 
Nutting may be right; indeed we pray he is right. If he is, we 
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Above: The Bulganin-Khrushchev team visited several foreign nations in an effort to solidify 
diplomatic relations, especially in the East. The photo shows the Soviet premier and party 
secretary with Prime Minister J. Nehru (right) of India 


Below: Soviet sports teams invited the competition of western nations, both at home and 
abroad. A U.S. chess team went to Moscow in July. Shown here is a soccer match between the 
U.S.S.R. and France in Dynamo stadium, Moscow, in October 


Bottom: The United States and the U.S.S.R. exchanged several delegations of business and 
professional experts. In the photograph Soviet newspapermen are interviewing Keith Funston 
(left), president of the New York Stock exchange, in October 


Above: U.S. Ambassador Charles Bohlen and N. A. Bulganin 
strolling through a park during the latter’s picnic for foreign 
diplomats and newspapermen in Moscow in August 


Below: Engineers and workmen installing part of the Soviet 
exhibit at the conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
held at Geneva, Switz., in 1955 
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are in for a long power struggle with the able and dedicated 
leaders of the Soviet Union. This is a struggle of a new type, to 
be waged with new weapons. It is a struggle for which the 
Western world is little prepared. It boils down to an effort by 
two great opposing forces to win the faith and confidence of 
the world’s peoples. 

A part of the pattern of this struggle, this emerging competi- 
tive coexistence, seems clear. To meet it and to come out on 
top, we of the U.S. must be prepared to extend help to the 
“uncommitted” millions of the earth’s population. Such help 
must of course be keyed to the opportunities for economic and 
for political development and in line with our available re- 
sources. The concept of helpfulness, of good neighbourliness, of 
sharing our relative abundance, is not new for us, nor is it 
foreign to American traditions. 

Of equal or perhaps even greater importance, we must drama- 
tize, by example as well as precept, the vision of a society that 
is at once free, just and strong. If an uneasy truce in the use of 
force between nations is now in the offing, for the next decade 
or the next century, the competitive struggle in the field of 
ideas will remain. If we use such a truce constructively to im- 
prove America’s position in this competitive struggle, the truce 
can deliver values to us which might make us impregnable. 

We must seek with renewed vigour to show that our system 
can be of help to human beings everywhere in the development 
of their own freedoms and well-being. We must show that we 
are willing and able to help them develop the conditions of life 
in their own countries which will enable them to build up the 
highest standards attainable with their labour and resources. 
Apart from military policy and economic policy, I have often 
pointed out that there must be a third major facet to our for- 
eign policy. This is to give to foreign peoples, to the best of our 
ability, the information they want and need, and the informa- 
tion we think they should have about us and the free world, and 
thus to encourage them and to help them in the realization of 
their own legitimate aspirations. 

The Khrushchev-Bulganin trip to Burma and India helped to 
expose what I believe is “the wave of the future” in Russia’s 
export policy. Russia cannot match us in the export of automo- 
biles, tractors or business machines. She proposes to beat us 
with her ideas and her trained manpower. As Khrushchev left 
Burma he announced that the U.S.S.R. would build and equip a 
technological institute in Rangoon, as a gift to the Burmese peo- 
ple from the Russian people—and staff it, of course, with Rus- 
sian technicians. Here is an example of how “The Voice of the 
Kremlin” can prove more dangerous than its armies. 

We of the U.S. are now called on to compete with a Soviet 
system of education in technology and many specialties that 
milks the best out of all available brains—that literally forces 
its smartest boys and girls to get all the education they can ab- 
sorb, and then channels them into the usages of the State. As 
the supply of highly trained Russian technologists continues 
to expand, focus will centre on competition with the free world 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. In these areas the peoples 
have a tremendous range of practical problems to which trained 
men can provide practical answers: problems of agriculture, 
health, industrial production and communications. This is the 
language they want to talk. We can talk it better than the 
Russians, if we will so prepare ourselves. We must learn better 
to share what we know about the operation of an economic 
system—what we have learned which may in turn help them in 
their hoped-for growth. We must seek to show them, in their 
terms, that they are far more likely to realize their most 
cherished ambitions by the methods of freedom, and in asso- 
ciation with the free nations, than by totalitarian methods or 
in totalitarian company. 


We must demonstrate that their prosperity and their peace lie 
with us and not with the Communists. 

This is no mere propaganda duel. This involves more than 
ideas, words and manpower. Intertwined into it is the all-im- 
portant “propaganda of the deed’”—our own actions at home 
and abroad. 

The Communists—not ourselves—developed the doctrine that 


words can speak louder than deeds. Now their words indicate. 


that they plan to supplement their propaganda with a much 
higher quota of deeds. This greatly enhances the power of their 
competitive threat. One highly trained and indoctrinated Rus- 
sian engineer, teaching in the Russian dominated Rangoon Insti- 
tute, can carry a greater competitive threat to us than thousands 
of Russian books and newspapers. Indeed, he can be even more 
threatening than the Russian export of many thousands of tons 
of steel. 

The Russians now clearly are showing their long-term, confi- 
dent conviction that education “by order” will defeat education 
“by will.” This is one of the greatest challenges now facing the 
American people. It is but little understood by us, in part be- 
cause it has received but little discussion. From the way we 
learn to face up to it, I like to hope, may come expanded oppor- 
tunities for many of our young people. Today, perhaps fewer 
than one-half of our youth with the intellectual capacity to 
benefit from a college education are getting one. In the great 
reserve of untrained manpower we have our own potential 
technicians, engineers and leaders for the free world. 

Our technical experts must also be trained in the liberal arts, 
so that they will understand our great traditions of democracy 
and freedom. Our own surplus of technologists, willing to serve 
overseas if opportunity calls, must serve not only as builders of 
dams and steel mills, but also as representatives of Western cul- 
ture and of the American Dream. They may be far more im- 
portant to us than the billions of dollars worth of arms which 
we ship abroad annually. They can prove decisive in the struggle 
of the next quarter century. 

I have used education as a prime example of how we in the 
United States must improve our methods if we are to hold our 
own in the new competition. Our reply to the Russians must be: 
not only the right actions, but the right words—and enough 
words to describe our actions—and enough of the right actions 
at home as well as abroad. Foremost in the field of action at 
home is the need for trained manpower for service overseas. It 
is one way in which we must now prepare ourselves as we build 
our defenses of the future, for the further intensification of the 
duel for the minds of men. 

We of the West believe that our freedom in the Western 
world is incomparably superior to Communism. We must wel- 
come “competitive coexistence” as a status far preferable to the 
imminent danger of war. In 1955 the Soviet leaders of theit 
own will and for their own purposes created tiny openings in 
the Iron Curtain which did not before exist. We must now seek 
to develop such openings into opportunities for improved rela- 
tionships and for more constructive forms of interchange. We 
must seek to convert the competition of the future into free 
and open competition. We must not fear it or allow it to give 
us the jitters. 

Above all, we must continue to strive to present, even t¢ 
indoctrinated Communists, the spectacle of a good society whicl 
is a constant alternative to their own. By being our own bes 
selves, by acting rightly and helpfully in the world, and by 
talking clearly and well, we shall pursue our best and mos 
lasting hope of winning and holding the free world. 

WILLIAM BENTON 
Southport, Connecticut 
December 15, 1955 
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INTRODUCTION 


SS 


SINCE its inception in 1938, millions of copies of the Britannica Book of 
the Year have been printed and distributed throughout the world. ‘The 
aim of this annual is to report with objectivity national and inter- 
national events and the activities of people significant in the news. And 
it is a commentary on the character of life in the United States that 
there are no official or unofficial censorship restrictions to colour the 
book’s reflection of the present-day world. If the book lacks complete 
objectivity it cannot be laid to the coercion of an iron fist. Americans 
can be grateful that publishing, in this country at least, 1s free. 


This 19th issue of the Britannica Book of the Year offers a green section 
carrying three feature articles. 

The first in the book is Pierre Berton’s ‘‘Canada: The Land and the 
People’ —an attempt to analyze the growth of this influential area of 
the world. It discusses the future possibilities of Canada and traces the 
history and characteristics of the remarkable people who live within its 
borders. Mr. Berton is managing editor of Maclean’s magazine. 

The possibility of space travel is one of the most controversial subjects 
of our time. The second special article is Commander R. C. Truax’s 
“Dawn of the Space Age,” a factual account of the development of the 
rocket. Commander Truax describes how a journey around the moon 
in a spaceship might be accomplished. He explores the possibilities of 
achieving the farthest reaches of space—even to the planets and the 
stars. 

Commander Truax has designed and developed rocket power plants. 
He holds the Robert H. Goddard award in the field of liquid-propellant 
rockets. His efforts were instrumental in forming the Space Flight com- 
mittee within the American Rocket society, of which he is vice- 
president. The recommendations of this committee were the basis of the 
recently announced government project to launch satellites to circle 
the earth. 

The third feature and in many respects the most exciting—the last 
article to go to the printer this year—is William Benton’s current report 
on life behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. Benton, publisher of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, was able to visit the Soviet Union in October and 
November. He gives a first-hand report on avenues of communication 
in the Soviet Union. His valued article attempts to show the effect of 
Communist propaganda on the Russian people and those of the satellite 
countries and what the west might do to combat it. Senator Benton’s 
trip to the Soviet Union, with Mrs. Benton and their son John, was a 
matter of extensive newspaper interest throughout the United States 
and the world. 
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E.C.Sd. Aviation, Civil (in part) 
EDWIN COLSTON SHEPHERD. Air Correspondent, Sunday Times, 
London, Eng. Editor, Aeroplane, London, Eng. Author of Great 
Flights; etc. 
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EDWARD BE. BENNETT. Professor of History and Political Science, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 


E.E.Bs. Civil Service (in part) 
SIR EDWARD ETTINGDENE BRIDGES. Permanent Secretary 
to H.M. Treasury, London, Eng. 


EF-D; Maine 
EDWARD FRENCH DOW. Professor of Government and Head of 
the Department of History and Government, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 


EF. Rog: Rheumatic Diseases 
EDWARD F. ROSENBERG, M.D. Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
Chicago Medical School, Chicago, Ill. Chief, Arthritis Clinic, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


E.G.An. Shoe Industry 


ESTELLE G. ANDERSON (Mrs. Arthur D. Anderson). Associate 
Editor, Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


E.H.Cr. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
EDISON H. CRAMER. Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


E.H.Kr. Mineralogy 
EDWARD HENRY KRAUS. Dean Emeritus of the College of Liter- 
ature, Science and the Arts, and Professor Emeritus of Crystallography 
and Mineralogy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ehizolé Israel (in part) 
EDWIN H. SAMUEL. Principal, Israel Institute of Public Admin- 
istration; Lecturer, Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Author of A 
Handbook of the Jewish Communal Village in Palestine. 


Est Horticulture 
E. I. FARRINGTON. Former Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and Editor of Horticulture. Author of The Gardener's Almanac; 
etc. 


E:LCy: Hospitals (in part) 
EDWIN L. CROSBY, M.D. Director, American Hospital Association. 


Egleerts ; St. Louis 
E. LANSING RAY. Former chairman of the Board, Publisher and 
Editor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 


EvEy. Hoover Commission 
EUGENE LOKEY. Regional Director, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report; former editorial consultant to the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 


E.M.Dg. i New York 
EILEEN M. DURNING. Director of State Publicity, New York 
State Department of Commerce, Albany, N.Y. 


E.Mt. Stocks and Bonds (in part) 
EDWARD MYATT. Financial journalist. Member of staff, In- 
vestors’ Chronicle, London, Eng. 


E.P.Jo. Diabetes 


E. P. JOSLIN, M.D. Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine, Harvard 
University Medical School; Medical Director, George F. Baker Clinic, 
New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


E.R.BI. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


EUGENE R. BLACK. President, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, Washington, D.C. 


E.R.Bn. Civil Service (in part) 


ELEANOR R. BATSON. Director of Publications, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. Author of Public Relations for 
Government Employees: An Action Program. 


E.Rn. North Dakota 


ELWYN BURNS ROBINSON. Professor of History, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. Author of Heroes of Dakota. 


E.S:Br Tennis 


EDWIN 8S. BAKER. Executive Secretary, United States Lawn Tennis 
Association. 


E.S.J. Child Labour (in part) 


ELIZABETH 8S. JOHNSON. Chief, Division of Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


E.S.K. United States (in part) 


BE. S. KERBER. Business Economist, Office of Business Economics, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


E.V.Lh. Brewing and Beer 


E. V. LAHEY. Chairman and President, United States Brewers 
Foundation, Inc. 


Ev.W.S. South Dakota 


EVERETT W. STERLING. Professor of History, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, 8.D. 


E.W.G. Electrical Industries (in part) 


EDWARD WILLIAM GOLDING. Head, Rural Electrification and 
Wind-Power Department, Electrical Research Association, London, 
Eng. Author of Electrification of Agriculture and Rural Districts; etc. 


E.W.Gn. Illiteracy 


ELLA WASHINGTON GRIFFIN. Division of International Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. Consultant, U.N.E.S.C.O. 


E.Wi. Italy (in part); ete. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. Writer. Associate of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge University. Former Rome Correspondent, The Econ- 
omist. Author of Czechs and Germans; Undeclared War; The Rome- 
Berlin Axis; ete. 


E.W.M. Idaho 


EARL W. MURPHY. Secretary, Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, 
Boise, Ida. 


E.W.Nn. United States (in part) 


EARLE WILLIAMS NEWTON. Consulting editor, American Heri- 
tage. Director, Institute on Historical and Archival Management, 
Cambridge, Mass. Author of The Vermont Story: A History of the People 
of the Green Mountain State. 


F.A.Sd. International Monetary Fund 


FRANK A. SOUTHARD, JR. U.S. Executive Director, International 
Monetary Fund, Washington, D.C. Author of Foreign Exchange Prac- 
tice and Policy; The Finances of European Liveration. 


F.A.Sw. Art Exhibitions (in part); etc. 


FREDERICK A. SWEET. Curator of American Painting aud Sculp- 
ture, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


F.BSH:. Portugal (in part); etc. 


FRED BRABY HILLS. Portuguese Program Organizer, B.B.C. 
European Service, London, Eng. 


F.B.Lt. Motion Pictures (in part); ete. 


FREDA BRUCE LOCKHART. Television critic, the Tatler; film and 
television critic, the Woman, London, Eng. 


F.D.N. Seventh-day Adventists 


FRANCIS D. NICHOL. Editor, Review and Herald. Author of The 
Midnight Cry; The Answer to Modern Religious Thinking; etc. 


F.D.R. New Mexicc 


FRANK D. REEVE. Professor of History, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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F.D.S. Denmark (in part); Norway (in part); etc. 
FRANKLIN D. SCOTT. Professor of History, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. Author of Bernadotte and the Fall of Napoleon; 
The United States and Scandinavia; etc. 


FED. Blind, Education of the 
F. E. DAVIS. Superintendent, American Printing House for the 
Blind, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


F.E.H. Aluminum (in part); Copper (in part); etc. 
FLORENCE E. HARRIS. Former publications editor, Mineral Trade 
Notes, Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. Compiler of mineral statistics, 1956 Britannica Book of the Year. 


ASS Ethiopia (in part) 
FRANK E. STAFFORD. Adviser to the Ethiopian government. 


F.G.Kt. 
FRANCES G. KNIGHT. 
of State, Washington, D.C. 


American Citizens Abroad 
Director, Passport Office, U.S. Department 


F.HI. 
FRED L. HALL. Governor, State of Kansas. 


Kansas 


F.J.Se. Vitamins and Nutrition (in part); etc. 
FREDRICK J. STARE, M.D. Professor of Nutrition, Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 


F.K.S. Education (in part) 
FREEMAN KENNETH STEWART. Executive Secretary, Cana- 
dian Education Association, Toronto, Can. 


ALE International Trade 
FRANCES La BELLE HALL. Chief, Foreign Trade Section, Inter- 
national Economic Analysis Division, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. Author of Sterling Area Trade Patterns with Special 
Reference to the Dollar Problem. 


F.L.K. Libraries (in part) 
FRANCIS LAWRENCE KENT. Librarian, U.N.E.S.C.O. Former 
Librarian of Bristol University, Bristol, Eng. Co-Editor, World List of 
Scientific Periodicals. 


| a Uy Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 
FRANCIS LOEFFLER LEDERER, M.D. Professor and Head of 
the Department of Otolaryngology, University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, Chicago, Ill. Author of Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat; 
Principles and Practice of Otorhinolaryngology; etc. 


F.L.Mt. Newspapers and Magazines (in part) 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT. Dean Emeritus, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Author of American Journal- 
ism; The News in America; etc. 


F.N.D.B. World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 
FRANK N. D. BUCHMAN. Initiator of Moral Re-Armament. 
Author of Remaking the World. 


F.N.Hr. 
F. NIGEL HEPPER. 
Gardens, Kew, Eng. 


Botany (in part) 
Scientific Officer, Herbarium, Royal Botanic 


eR. Philately 
FRANKLIN R. BRUNS, JR. Associate Curator, Division of Phi- 
lately, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Author of Stamp 
Collecting, Your Introduction to a Fascinating Hobby; ete. 


F.R.Cy. Motion Pictures (in part) 
FRANK RADFORD CRAWLEY. President, Crawley Films Ltd., 
Can. 


F.Re. Antarctica 
FINN RONNE. Captain, U.S.N.R. Expert Consultant with the De- 
partment of Defense on Cold Weather Problems; Lecturer on the Ant- 
arctic; Leader of the Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 1946-48. 
Author of Antarctic Conquest. 


Fr.Ro. Handball 
FREDERICK ROTHE. Former Governor and Member of Athletic 
Committee, New York Athletic Club, New York, N.Y. 


F.S.W. Munitions (in part) 
FREDERIC STANTON WITHINGTON. Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 


F.W.Rr. Meteorology 
F. W. REICHELDERFER. Chief, Weather Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Art Exhibitions (in part) 
Visit- 


F.W.W.-S. 
FRANCIS WILLIAM WENTWORTH-SHEILDS. Designer. 
ing Instructor, Twickenham School of Art, Middlesex, Eng. 


eee 
Xill 
G.C.H. Psychosomatic Medicine 
GEORGE C. HAM, M.D. Professor and Chairman, Department of 


iar t University of North Carolina School of Medicine, Chapel 
ill. 


G.Cy. Social Security (in party 
GEORGE MORRISON CARTY. Executive Assistant to the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Can. 


G.F. National Labor Relations Board 
GUY FARMER. Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

G.Fy. London 


nen FAY. London Editor, Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 
ng. 


G.Gs. Nursing (in part) 
GRETCHEN GERDS. Associate Executive Secretary, Public Re- 
lations Unit for the American Nurses’ Association. 


G.G.Tn. Singapore 
GEORGE GRAY THOMSON. Public relations officer, Singapore, 
Malaya. 

G.Hi. Los Angeles 


GLADWIN ARTHUR HILL. Staff Correspondent, the New York 
Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 


G.J.C. Economics 
GEORGE JOHNSON CADY. Professor of Economics, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, Calif. Author of Economics of Business Enterprise; 
Entrepreneurial Costs and Price; ete. 


G.J.Ts: Psychology 
GARTH J. THOMAS. Research Associate, Research Laboratories, 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago. 


G.L.W. Refugees 


GEORGE L. WARREN. Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


G.M.Ck. Disciples of Christ 
GAINES M. COOK. Executive Secretary, International Convention 
of Disciples of Christ. Author of The Privileges of Church Membership; 
ete. 


G.M.Hy. Newspapers and Magazines (in part) 
GRANT M. HYDE. Professor of Journalism, Schoo] of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


G.M.J. Interior Decoration 
G. McSTAY JACKSON. President, McStay Jackson Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


G.M.Lr. Pennsylvania 

GEORGE M. LEADER. Governor, State of Pennsylvania. 
G.N.Cg. Indiana 
GEORGE N. CRAIG. Governor, State of Indiana. 


G.P. Jewish Literature (in part) 
GABRIEL PREIL. Writer. Hebrew poet. Author of Nof Shemesh 
Ukhfor (‘‘Landscape of Sun and Frost”’); Ner Mul Kokhavim (‘Candle 
Against the Stars’’); etc. 


G.P.DuS. Zoology 
GRAHAM PHILLIPS DuSHANE. Professor of Biology (on leave), 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Editor, Science and Scientific 
Monthly. 


G.P.H. Tariffs (in part) 
G. PATRICK HENRY. Economist, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


G.P.L. Drug Administration, U.S. (in part) 
GEORGE P. LARRICK. Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Food and 
Drug Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 


G.S.K. Presbyterian Church 


GUY SOULLIARD KLETT. Research Historian, Department of 
History, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 


G.S.Ps. Georgia 
GEORGE STEVEN PARTHEMOS. Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of Georgia; editor, Georgia Local Government 
Journal, Athens, Ga. 


G.Sr. Canadian Literature (in part) 
GUY SYLVESTRE. Librarian; Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. 
Author of Poétes catholiques de la France contemporaine; Sondages; etc. 
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G.T.H. British Columbia 
G. T. HATCHER. Director, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Province of British Columbia, Victoria, B.C. 


GiViF: Prince Edward Island 
GEORGE V. FRASER, Director, Prince Edward Island Travel Bur- 
eau, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Can. 


G.W.H. Virgin Islands 
GEORGE W. HAMILTON. Administrative Assistant to the Gover- 
nor of the Virgin [slands. 


G.W.O. Indonesia (in part); etc. 
GERRIT WILLEM OVERDIJKINK. Expert on east Asian and 
southeast Asian affairs. 


H.A.Cn. Clothing Industry 
AARRY A. COBRIN. Executive Secretary, Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of the United States of America, Wew York, N.Y. 


H.A.H. Arizona 


HOWARD ARCHIBALD HUBBARD. Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


H.A.Ko. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
H. ARNOLD KARO. Rear Admiral, U.S. C. & G.S. Director, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 


H.A.Rk. Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
HOWARD ARCHIBALD RUSK, M.D. Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University, Bellevue Medical Center, New York, N.Y. Associate Edi- 
tor, The New York Times, New York, N.Y. Chairman, Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


H.A.Ws. Motor Transportation 
HARRY A. WILLIAMS. Director, Public Relations, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich. 


H.Bec. Sociology 
HOWARD BECKER. Professor of Sociology, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. Fulbright Appointee, Great Britain, 1951. 
Author of German Youth: Bond or Free; Systematic Sociology; Through 
Values to Social Interpretation; ete. 


H.B.N. Geological Survey, U.S. 
HERBERT BISHOP NICHOLS. Information Officer, U.S. Geological 
Survey, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

H.B.S. Heart and Circulatory Diseases 


HOWARD BURNHAM SPRAGUE. Physician, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


H.B.Wy. Supreme Court of the United States 
HAROLD B. WILLEY. Clerk, United States Supreme Court, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


H.C.E.J. Chemistry 
HOWARD CG. E. JOHNSON. Managing Editor, Chemical Week. 


H.D.C. Toy Industry 
HORATIO D. CLARK. Secretary, Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 


H.D.Hs. Jamaica (in part) 
HASTINGS DUDLEY HUGGINS. Director, Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, University College of the West Indies, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


H.D.W. Wool 


HORACE DENTON WOOD, JR. Secretary, Wool Associates of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, New York, N.Y. 


He.Br. Banking (in part) 
HENRY BRUERE. Honorary Chairman of the Board, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, N.Y. 


H.E.Cn. Trinidad and Tobago (in part) 


HUGH ELLIOT CAMERON. Acting Information Officer, Trinidad 
and Tobago. 


HE. Hi. Epidemiology 
HERMAN E. HILLEBOE, M.D. Commissioner of Health, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany, N.Y. 


ALEK, St. Laurent, Louis Stephen 
H. ERSKINE KIDD. General Secretary, National Liberal Federa- 
tion of Canada, Ottawa, Can. 


H.E.V.R. Poliomyelitis 
HART E. VAN RIPER. Medical Director, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, New York, N.Y. 


H.F.Q. Montreal 
HERBERT FURLONG QUINN. Professor of Political Science, Sir 
George Williams College, Montreal, Que. 


H.G.S. Shipbuilding (in part) 
H. GERRISH SMITH. Chairman of the Board, Shipbuilders Council 
of America. 


H.J.A. Narcotics 
H. J. ANSLINGER. Commissioner of Narcotics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. U.S. Representative on the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Member, Committee on Narcotic 
Drugs and Drug Addiction, National Research Council. Author of 
The Physician and the Federal Narcotic Law; etc. 


H.J.De. Washington 


HERMAN J. DEUTSCH. Professor of History, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


H.J.Mr. Taxation 
HERBERT J. MILLER. Executive Director, Tax Foundation, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.; Former Director of Research for the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission). 


H.Js. Town and Regional Planning; etc. 
HARLEAN JAMES. Executive Secretary, American Planning and 
Civie Association. 


H.Ko. Communism; etc. 
HANS KOHN. Professor of History, The City College of New York. 
Author of The Idea of Nationalism, a Study of Its Origins and Back- 
ground; The Twentieth Century; Pan-Slavism, Its History and Ideology; 
etc. 


H.L.Hy. Colorado 
HAROLD L. HANEY. Assistant Director, Colorado State Advertising 
and Publicity Department, Denver, Colo. Author of Historical Colo- 
rado From the Louisiana Purchase Until Today; etc. 


Hin: Greenland (in part); etc. 
HELGE LARSEN. Teacher at Nykdébing Kathedralskole, Denmark. 
Author of Politiske Grundtauker (Political Ideas); Contributor to De 
fem Lauge ar (The Five Long Years). 


H.L.Sr. Canning Industry 


H. L. STIER. Director, Division of Statistics, National Canners 
Association. 


Inert Graham, William Franklin (‘‘Billy’’) 
HAZEL THOMSON. Writer. Associate Editor, Christian Etude 
Yucaipa, Calif. 


H.M.As. National Parks and Monuments (in part 


HAROLD MAURICE ABRAHAMS. Secretary, National Parks 
Commission, London, Eng. 


H.M.H. American Literature 


HARRISON M. HAYFORD. Associate Professor of English, North 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 


H.N.A. Palaeontology (in part 
HENRY N. ANDREWS, JR. Dean, School of Botany, Washingtoi 
University, St. Louis, Mo. Author of Ancient Plants and the Worl 
They Lived In. 


H.Od. International Geophysical Year, 1957-5 
HUGH ODISHAW. Executive Secretary, U.S. National Committe 


for the International Geophysical Year, National Academy of Sciences 
Washington, D.C. 


H.Ra. Dermatolog 
HERBERT RATTNER, M.D. Professor, Chairman, Dept. of Der 
matology, Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Il. 


H.S.D. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (in part); et 
HERBERT STANLEY DEIGHTON. Former Fellow, Chaplain an 
Lecturer in Classics and Modern History, Pembroke College, Oxfor 
University. 


H.S.-W. Yugoslavia (in par 
HUGH SETON-WATSON. Professor of Russian History, Universit 
of London. Author of Eastern Europe Between the Wars; The Ea 
European Revolution; The Decline of Imperial Russia; The Pattern 
Communist Revolution; ete. 


H.T.Ch. Chiang Kai-shek; China; Formo: 
HUNG-TI CHU. Expert in Far Eastern Affairs. 
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H.T.D. Dentistry 
H. TRENDLEY DEAN, D.D.S. Secretary, Council on Dental Re- 
search, American Dental Association, Chicago, Ill. Author of Dentistry 
in Public Health; ete. 


Hu.De. Algeria; Tunisia; etc. 
HUBERT DESCHAMPS. Professor at l’Ecole de la France d'Outre- 
mer and l'Institut d'Etude Politiques, University of Paris. Former 
French Colonial Governor. Author of Madagascar; Champlain; ! Union 
Francaise; ete. 


H.V.H. Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
HARVEY V. HIGLEY. Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


H.W.As. Furniture Industry 
HELEN W. AVES. Editor, Furniture Age, Chicago, Ill. 


H.W.Dg. Red Cross (in part) 
HENRY W. DUNNING. Executive Secretary, League of Red Cross 
Societies, Geneva, Switz. 


H.W.Hk. Child Welfare 
HOWARD WILLIAM HOPKIRK. Superintendent, Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home, Louisville, Ky. 


H.W.L. Socialism (in part) 
HARRY W. LAIDLER. Executive Director, League for Industrial 
Democracy. Author of Social-Economic Movements; etc. 


H.W.Wr. Libraries (in part) 
HOWARD WOODROW WINGER. Dean of Students, Graduate 
Library School, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


H.Z. Wildlife Conservation (in part) 
HOWARD ZAHNISER. Executive Secretary, The Wilderness Soci- 
ety. Editor of The Living Wilderness. Book Editor, Nature Magazine. 


1.Gg. Post Office (in part) 
ISAAC GREGG. Former Director of Press Relations, Office of the 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 


LK. Mathematics 
IRVING KAPLANSKY. Associate Professor of Mathematics, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Author of Infinite Abelian Groups. 


Een Stocks and Bonds (in part) 
IRVING PFEFFER. Assistant Professor of Insurance, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Joint editor, The Review of Insurance Studies. 
Author of Insurance and Economic Theory. 


1.W.R. Words and Meanings, New 
I. WILLIS RUSSELL. Chairman of the Research Committee on New 
Words of the American Dialect Society which prepared the article. 
In addition to Russell (U. of Alabama), the committee consists of 
W.S. Avis (Royal Military College of Canada), T. L. Crowell (Colum- 
bia U.), J. S. Hall (Pasadena City College), A. L. Hench (U. of Vir- 
ginia), M. J. Meredith (U. of Nebraska), P. G. Perrin (U. of Washing- 
ton) and P. Tamony, San Francisco, Calif. 


J.A.My. Tuberculosis 
J. A. MYERS, M.D. Professor of Medicine and Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical and Graduate Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Author of Tuberculosis Among Children and Adults; etc. 


J.ALN. Selective Service, U.S. (in part) 
JAMES A. NORELL, Colonel, U.S.A. Director, Reserve Affairs Policy 
Division, U.S. Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


J.Be. Baseball (in part) 


JACK BRICKHOUSE. Director of Sports, WGN, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Publisher of Jack Brickhouse’s Major League Baseball Record Book. 


J.B.Kr. Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of the 
JOSEPH B. KIRSNER, M.D. Professor of Medicine, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


J.Br. Connecticut 
JAMES BREWSTER. State Librarian, Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 


J.Ca. Newspapers and Magazines (in part) 
JOSEPH COSTA. Chief Photographer, King Features Syndicate and 
New York Sunday Mirror magazine; Chairman of the Board, National 
Press Photographers Association, Inc., New York, N.Y. Author of 
Beginner's Guide to Color Photography. 


J.C.Or. German Literature 
JOSEPH COLLINS ORR. Assistant Professor of German, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


J.C.Sr. Crime (in part) 
JOHN CARRINGTON SPENCER. Director, Bristol Social Project; 
Research Fellow in Social Studies, University of Bristol, Bristol, Eng. 
Author of Crime and the Services. 


J.D.Hn. Horse Racing (in part) 


JAMES DARWIN HIGGINSON. Chief Supervisor, Race Track Bet- 
ting, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Can. 


J.E.H. Federal Bureau of Investigation 


J. EDGAR HOOVER. Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


J.En. Delaware 


JEANNETTE ECKMAN. Editor, New Castle on the Delaware; 
Delaware, a Guide to the First State; ete. 


J.E.Sp. Philippines, Republic of the 


JOSEPH E. SPENCER. Professor of Geography, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


J.E.Spr. Nevada 


J. E. SPRINGMEYER. Legislative Counsel, State of Nevada, 
Carson City, Nev. 


J.F.McM. Ceramics 


JOHN FRANCIS McMAHON. Dean, State University of New York 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 


J.H.Ar. Saskatchewan 


JOHN HALL ARCHER. Legislative librarian, Province of Saskat- 
chewan, Can. Author of Historic Saskatoon; etc. 


J.H.L. Unitarian Church 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, D.D. Minister, the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. Chairman, World Churches 
Commission, American Unitarian Association. 


J.J.Hy. Jet Propulsion; Munitions (in part); etc. 


JAMES J. HAGGERTY, JR. Aviation writer, Collier’s magazine. 


J.J.Ry. Music (in part) 


JOSEPH J. RODDY. Music Editor, Life magazine, New York, N.Y. 


Jody. Aden (in part); British Borneo (in part); etc. 


JOHN JEFFREY TAWNEY. Editor, Corona, London, Eng. 


J.K.K. Federal Power Commission 


JEROME K. KUYKENDALL. Chairman, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 


J.K.L. Banking (in part); etc. 


JOHN K. LANGUM. President, Business Economics, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. Former Vice-President, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
iat 


J.K.R. Agriculture; Fruit; etc. 


JOHN KERR ROSE. Senior Specialist in Conservation and Natural 
Resources, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


JcLabke Pius X11; Roman Catholic Church; etc. 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. Associate Editor, America, National Catholic 
Weekly Review, New York, N.Y. 


J.L.Be. Elections, U.S.; Political Parties, U.S. 


JACK L. BELL. Chief political writer, Associated Press, Washington, 
DEC; 


J.L.Cn. Nursing (in part) 


JAMES L. CURRAN. Acting Director, Public Relations, National 


& League for Nursing, New York, N.Y. 


J.L.Md. X-Ray and Radiology (in part) 


JACK L. MELAMED, M.D. Former Assistant Director of Radi- 
ology, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


JZEV iC Forests (in part) 


JOHN LLOYD VAN CAMP. General Manager, Canadian Forestry 
Association, Montreal, Can. Author of Fifty Trees of Canada. 


J.M.Ch. Astronomy 


JOSEPH MILES CHAMBERLAIN. General Manager and Chief 
Astronomer, American Museum-Hayden Planetarium, New York, 
INGY 


J.M.Sg. Immigration, Emigration and Naturalization 


JOSEPH M. SWING. Lieutenant General, U.S.A. (Retired). Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 


J.M.St. New Brunswick 


JEAN MacCALLUM SWEET. Staff writer, Saint John Evening 
Times-Globe, Saint John, Can. Co-author of Our New Brunswick Story; 


etc. 


Jn.M. Social Security (in part) 


JOHN MOSS. Barrister. Editor, Local Government Law and Adminis- 
tration. Author of Hadden’s Health and Welfare Services Handbook, etc. 
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English Literature (in part) 


JOHN CLIVE HALL. Member of Staff, Encounter magazine, London, 
Eng. Author of The Summer Dance and Other Poems; Edwin Muir. 


0.C.M. Rhode Island 
JOHN C. MURRAY. Department of Administration, State of Rhode 
Island, Providence, R.I. 


0.C.S. North Carolina 
JOSEPH CARLYLE SITTERSON. Professor of History, Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Author of The Secession Movement in North Carolina; Sugar Country. 
Co-author of American Society and the Changing World. 


0.C.W. Paints and Varnishes 
JOHN C. WEAVER. Chemist, Department of Research Administra- 
tion, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


o.Hn. Ceylon (in part) 
JOHN HOCKIN. London Editor, Times of Ceylon, Ceylon. 


J202E.G:? National Geographic Society 
JOHN OLIVER LaGORCE. President, National Geographic Society. 
Editor, National Geographic Magazine. Author of The Book of Fishes. 

Sabads Donations and Bequests 
JOHN PRICE JONES. Chairman and Treasurer, John Price Jones 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. Author of The Yearbook of Philan- 
thropy. 

ol sas! ESV Boston 
JOSEPH P. LALLY. City auditor, Boston, Mass. 

aROl. Mormons 
J. REUBEN CLARK, JR. Second Counselor in the First Presidency, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J.R.K. Archery 
J. ROBERT KEST. Secretary-Treasurer, National Archery Associa- 
tion, Santa Ana, Calif. 

A el 54 IB Linen and Flax 
JACOB ROSENTHAL. Vice President, Donahue & Coe, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

J.R.N. | Puerto Rico 
JOSE R. NOGUERA. Director, Bureau of the Budget, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

J.S.Ck. Philadelphia 
JOSEPH 8. CLARK, JR. Mayor, City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J.Sto. Electronics 
JAMES STOKLEY. General Electric News Bureau, Schenectady, 
N.Y. Editor, Science Marches On. Author of Stars and Telescopes; Sci- 
ence Remakes Our World; Electrons in Action. 

Jub. South Africa, The Union of (in part); etc. 
JULIUS LEWIN. Barrister. Advocate of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa. Senior Lecturer in Native Law and Administration, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, U. of S.Af. Author of 
Studies in African Native Law; ete. 

J.V.Be. Prisons 
JAMES V. BENNETT. Director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

J.We. Wines 
JULIUS WILE. Vice-President and Production Manager, Julius 
Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. Chairman, Table Wine Com- 
mittee, National Association of Alcoholic Beverage Importers, Inc. 

J.W.Ge. Federal Trade Commission 
JOHN WILLIAMS GWYNNE. Chairman, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

J.W.Mw. Calendar cf Events; Argentina (in part); etc. 
JOSEPH W. MARLOW. Lawyer. Editor and Research Analyst, 
Military Intelligence Service, U.S. War Department, 1944-46, 

J.Wnh. Pakistan (in part) 
SIR JOHN CHARLES WALTON. Former Assistant Undersecretary 
of State for Burma. 

J.W.Rs. Nebraska 
JACK W. RODGERS. Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

K.A.K. Toronto 


KEITH A. KNOWLTON. Assistant Editor, \/aclean’s, Toronto, Can. 


K.R.K. 


K.S.L. 


K.Sm. 


L.Ak. 


L.A.L. 


La.M. 


L.B.K. 


L.Car. 


L.C.-La. 


L.E.Ms. 


L.Gu. 


L.G.V.V. 


EHC. 


L.Hd. 


L.J.A. 


L.J.K. 


L.J.LeB. 
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K.Gr. 


Home Economics 


KATHERINE GOEPPINGER. Home Economics Editor, The Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Ia. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
KENNETH R. KENNEDY. Reports Editor, Information Office, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Religion; etc. 
KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, DPD: Sterling Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History Emeritus, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Lithuania (in part); Poland (in part); etc. 
KAZIMIERZ SMOGORZEWSKI. Journalist. Founder and Editor, 
Free Europe, London. Eng. Author of Poland's Access to the Sea; etc. 


Radio and Television (in part) 
LELAND WILLIAM AURICK. Assistant Secretary, American Radio 
Relay League, which prepared the article. 


Insurance (in part) 
LEROY A. LINCOLN. Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. 


Football (in part) 
LAURENCE MONTAGUE. Sports Editor, the Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, Eng. 


L.A.Wn. Golf 
LINCOLN A. WERDEN. Sports Staff, New York Times, New 
Wea NINES 

L.B.H. Selective Service, U.S. (in part) 


LEWIS B. HERSHEY. Director, Selective Service System, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Armies of the World 
LYMAN BICKFORD KIRKPATRICK, JR. Writer; Formerly on 
Editorial Staff U.S. News and World Report; General Staff Officer during 
World War IJ on Staff of General Bradley throughout European 
Campaign. 


Smithsonian Institution 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL. Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D.C. 


Windward Islands (in part) 
LOUIS COOLS-LARTIGUE. Chief Secretary, Windward Islands, 
Grenada. 


EER Motor-Boat Racing 


LOUIS W. EPPEL. Contributing Editor, Boat Sport, New York, INE YS 


Dyes (in part) 
L. E. MORRIS. Editor, Dyer, Textile Printer, Bleacher and Finisher, 
London, Eng. 


Municipal Government (in part) 
LUTHER GULICK. City Administrator, New York City. Former 
President, Institute of Public Administration, New York, N.Y. Author 
of Administrative Reflections from World War IT; ete. 


Michigan 
LEWIS GEORGE VANDER VELDE. Professor of History and 
Director of the Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Allergy 
LEO HERMANN CRIEP, M.D. Associate Professor of Medicine, 
School of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Author 
of Essentials of Allergy. 


Coinage 
LELAND HOWARD. Assistant Director, United States Mint, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Fires and Fire Losses; etc. 
LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN. Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.; Dean, College of 
Insurance, University of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. Author ot! 
Risks We Face; etc. 


Railroads (in part 
LOYD J. KIERNAN. Executive Vice President, Boston and Main« 
Railroad, Boston, Mass. Author of Application of Modern Scientifi 
Research on Railroads of the United States; etc. 


Bacteriolog: 
LEON JOSEPH Le BEAU. Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, Uni 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. 
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in. : Chicago 
LEV ERETT SAMUEL LYON. Chairman, the Executive Committee, 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, Chicago, Il. 


L.L.We. 


LAURESS L. WISE. Associate Editor. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Tunnels 
Engineering News-Record, 


L.M.F. Petroleum 
LEONARD M. FANNING. Author of Foreign Oil and the Free World; 
The Rise of American Oil; ete. 


L.M.Gh. United Nations 
LELAND M. GOODRICH. Professor of International Organization 
and Administration, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Co- 
author of Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents. 


L.M.K. Biochemistry 
LLOYD M. KOZLOFF. Assistant Professor, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


L.M.R. Chiropractic 
L. M. ROGERS. Executive Secretary, National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., Webster City, Iowa. 


Ln.M. Dance (in part) 
LILLIAN MOORE. Concert Dancer. Choreographer for NBC Opera 
Television Series. American Correspondent, London Dancing Times. 
Former Soloist, Metropolitan Opera Ballet. 


L.On. 
LAWRENCE OGDEN. 
Mines, Golden. 


Geology 
Instructor in Geology, Colorado School of 


eer Lawn Bowling 


LEWIS PILCHER. National Councilor and former President, Ameri- 
can Lawn Bowling Association. 


RAY Trust Territories 
LESLIE RONALD ALDOUS. Head, Information Department, United 
Nations Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Editor, 
United Nations Association Yearbook. Author of World Health: The 
New Outlook; ete. 


L.Sch. Public Health Service, U.S. 


LEONARD A. SCHEELE. Surgeon General, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


L.S.L. Nova Scotia 
LESLIE 8S. LOOMER. City Editor, Saint John Evening Times-Globe, 
Saint John, Can. 


Ly.W.R. Friends, Religious Society of 
LYMAN W. RILEY. University of Pennsylvania Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


M.A.K. Gold (in part) 
MIROSLAV A. KRIZ. Chief, Foreign Research Division, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, N.Y. Author of Les Opérations des 
banques d’émission sur le marché libre (Open Market Policy); The 
Price of Gold. 


M.B.McC. Vitamins and Nutrition (in part); etc. 


MARY B. McCANN. Assistant in Nutrition, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 


Housing (in part) 
Secretary, The Housing 


M.C.Sn. 


MARGARET CHRISTINE SOLOMON. 
Centre Trust, London, Eng. 


M.C.-W. Political Parties, British (in part) 
MARK CHAPMAN-WALKER. Chief publicity officer, Conservative 
and Unionist Party, London, Eng. 


M.D.N. Museums (in part) 
MICHAEL DAVID NIGHTINGALE. Secretary, Museums Associa- 
tion. Editor, Museums Journal, London, Eng. 


Law (in part) 
Former Editor, Chicago 


M.Dn. 
MITCHELL DAWSON. Lawyer, Writer. 
Bar Record, Chicago, Ill. 


M.E.Dk. Political Science 
MARSHALL E. DIMOCK. Head, Graduate Department of Govern- 
ment, New York University, N.Y.C. Author of Modern Politics and 
Administration; Public Administration; ete. 


M.E.HI. Music (in part) 
MORRIS EUGENE HALL. Assistant Professor of Music, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Tex. Author of The Development of a Cur- 
riculum For Teaching Dance Music at College Level. 
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M.E.Hr. i Accidents 
ri E. HORNER. Director of News, National Safety Council, Chicago, 


M.F.G: Italian Literature 
MICHELE F. CANTARELLA. Professor of Italian Language and 
Literature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Co-author of Dieci 
Novelle Contemporanee; Corso d’Italiano; ete. 


M.Fd. Respiratory Diseases 
MAXWELL FINLAND, M.D. Associate Director, Thorndike Memo- 
rial Laboratory; Physician in Chief, Fourth Medical Service, Boston 
City Hospital. Associate Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 


M.Fi. ; Medicine 
MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. Editor, Excerpta Medica; Contributing 


Editor, Postgraduate Medicine. Editor of Medical Articles, Britannica 
Book of the Year. 


M.G.G. Public Utilities (in part) 


MARTIN G. GLAESER. Professor of Economics, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


M.H.St. Belgium (in part); etc. 
MARCEL HENRISTIJNS. Vice-President, International Federation 
of Journalists, Honorary; President, Belgian Press Association; 
Editor in Chief, Het Laatste Niewws, Brussels, Belgium. Correspondent 
to The Times, London, Eng. 


M.H.W. Oklahoma 
MURIEL H. WRIGHT. Editor, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Okla. Author of A Guide to 
the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. 


Mi.Fe. Tourist Travel 
MICHAEL FROME. ‘Travel Editor, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. Author of Americans on the Highway. 


M.1.W. Industrial Health (in part) 
MILDRED IRENE WALKER. Senior Nursing Consultant, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Can. 


M.Ln. Motion Pictures (in part) 
MICHAEL LINDEN. Motion picture librarian and researcher, New 
York, IN-Y. 


M.L.S. Low, Solon Earl; Ottawa; etc. 
MAX LOUIS SCHWARTZ. Writer; newspaper correspondent, Ot- 
tawa, Can. 


M.Mack. Albania (in part) 
(JOHN) MALCOLM MACKINTOSH. Programme Organizer, Bul- 
garian and Albanian Sections, British Broadcasting Company’s 
Overseas Service, London, Eng. 


M.Mo. Intoxication, Alcoholic 
MERRILL MOORE, M.D. Visiting Neurologist, Boston City Hos- 
pital, and Clinical Associate in Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 


M.Nn. Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of (in part) 
MICHAEL CHRISTOPHER NEWMAN. Assistant Information 
Attaché to the U.K. High Commissioner for the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


M.N.Y. Churches of Christ 
M.NORVEL YOUNG, D.D. Editor, 20th Century Christian, Lubbock, 
Texas. Author of History of Christian Colleges; etc. 


Mo.Pr. Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 
MORTON PUNER. Community relations consultant. Program Serv- 
ice Director, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 


M.P.G.R. Industrial Health (in part) 
M. PETER G. RAWLINSON. Clinical consultant, Occupational 
Health Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Can. 


M.Ry. Netherlands (in part) 
MAARTEN ROOY. Editor in chief, Niewe Rotterdamsche Courant, 
Rotterdam, Neth. 


M.Sa. Geneva Big Four Conferences of 1955 
MAX SALVADORI. Professor of History, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; Professor of Social Science, Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Author of The Rise of Modern Communism; American Capi- 
talism; etc. 


M.S.F. Japan 
MIRIAM S. FARLEY. Author of Aspects of Japan's Labor Problems; 
The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion; etc. 
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M.Si. Printing 
MacD. SINCLAIR. Editor, Printing Equipment Engineer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


M.Sp. Death Statistics; etc. 


MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN. Associate Statistician, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Author of Introduction to Demography. 


M.Sr. Birth Control 
MARGARET SANGER. Honorary Chairman, Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc. Co-chairman, Board of Trustees, the 
Margaret Sanger Research Bureau. President, International Planned 


Parenthood Federation. 


M.Ss. Marine Biology 
MARY SEARS. Planktonologist, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, Woods Hole, Mass. 


M.S.W. World Health Organization 
M. 8. WILDE. Public Information Officer, Division of Public Infor- 
mation, World Health Organization, United Nations, Geneva, Switz. 


M.Te. lowa 
MILDRED THRONE. Associate Editor of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 


M.V.W. Juvenile Delinquency 
MIRIAM VAN WATERS. Superintendent, Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Mass. Author of Youth in Conflict; ete. 


Na.G. Fairs and Exhibitions (in part); etc. 
NAT GREEN. Chicago representative, Radio-Television Daily. 


N.Cl. Religious Education (in part) 
NELSON THOMAS CHAPPEL. General secretary, World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association. 


N.FI. Boxing (in part) 
NAT S. FLEISCHER. Publisher and Editor, the Ring. President, 


National Boxing Writers’ Association, New York, N.Y. Author of 
Nat Fleischer’s All Time Ring Record Book; ete. 
N.F.T. Aviation, Military (in part) 


NATHAN F. TWINING. General, U.S.A.F. Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force. 


N.H.K,. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
NATHAN H. KNORR. President, Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


N.S.D. Labour Unions (in part) 
NORMAN STEWART DOWD. Executive Secretary, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; Editor and Manager, Canadian Unionist, Ottawa, Can. 


N.Sy. Music (in part) 
NICOLAS SLONIMSKY. Music Critic. Composer. Author of Music 
since 1900; Music of Latin America; etc. 


N.T. Socialism (in part) 
NORMAN THOMAS. Socialist presidential candidate, 1928-48. 
Author of America’s Way Out; A Socialist’s Faith; ete. 


O.Bt. Latin-American Literature (in part) 
OLGA BLONDET. Assistant Director, Hispanic Bibliography and 
Archives, Hispanic Institute in the United States, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 


O.E.F. Arkansas 
ORVAL E. FAUBUS. Governor, State of Arkansas. 


0.H.C. Motion Pictures (in part) 


O. H. COELLN, JR. Editor and Publisher, Business Screen, Chicago, 
Til. 


O.Kx. Manitoba 
r OLIVE ELSIE KNOX. Writer, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Author of 
Red River Shadows; World's Work; Mrs. Minister; ete. 


O.L.DuB. Securities and Exchange Commission 


ORVALL. DuBOIS. Secretary, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


CO. E. Minnesota 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. Governor, State of Minnesota. 


O.M.T. Arabia (in part); Syria (in part); etc, 
OWEN MEREDITH TWEEDY. Former British government officer. 
Author of By Way of the Sahara; Cairo to Persia and Back; ete. 


O.W.W. Crime (in part); Police 
ORLANDO WINFIELD WILSON. Dean and Professor of Criminol- 
ogy, School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley. 
Author of Police Administration; Police Planning. 
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P.A.E. Irrigation 
PAUL A. EWING. Former Senior Irrigation Economist, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


P.A.Me. Baking Industry 
PAUL ARTHUR MELINE. Associate Editor, Baking Industry, 
Chicago, Ill. 


P.Br. Billiards 


PETER BRANDWEIN. Sports Writer, The New York Times, New 
York, N.Y. Editor, Sports Section, Information Please Almanac, etc. 


P.By. Cleveland; Ohio (in part) 
PAUL BELLAMY. Editor Emeritus, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, O. 


P.C.O. Drug Administration, U.S. (in part) 
PAUL CRANDALL OLSEN. Director of Market Research, Drug 
Topics and Drug Trade News, New York, N.Y. Author of Marketing 
Drug Products. 


P.De. Co-operatives 
PHILIP JAMES DODGE. Director of Publications, The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. 


P.Df. Shipbuilding (in part); etc. 
PETER DUFF. Editor, Shipping World, London, Eng. Author of 
British Ships and Shipping. 


P.D.Md. Leeward Islands (in part) 
PATRICK DONALD MacDONALD. Colonial Secretary, Leeward 
Islands. 


P.H.GI. Alberta; Yukon Territory 
PHILIP HENRY GODSELL. Author and research historian, Glen- 
bow Foundation, Calgary, Alberta, Can. Author of Romance of the 
Alaska Highway; ete. 


P.H.Jn. English Literature (in part) 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. Novelist and critic, London, 
Eng. Author of This Bed Thy Centre; An Avenue of Stone; etc. 


P.H.-We. Theatre (in part) 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE. Drama critic, Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, Eng., the Listener and Time and Tide, London, Eng. 


P.L.W. Chemotherapy 
PAUL L. WERMER, M.D. Vice President, Product Development, 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, New York, N.Y. Co-editor of Modern 
Treatment. 


P.M.A.L. Asian-African Conference; etc. 
PAUL MYRON ANTHONY LINEBARGER. Professor of Asiatic 
Politics, School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University, Washington, D.C. Author of Government in Republican 
China; Psychological Warfare. 


P.Ss. Insurance (in part) 
PERCY STEBBINGS. Insurance Editor and Correspondent to Finan- 


cial Times, Bankers’ Magazine, Investors’ Chronicle, Lloyd’s List, London, 
Eng. 


P.Ta. Employment; Strikes (in part) 
PHILIP TAFT. Professor of Economics, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I. Author of Economics and Problems of Labor; etc. 


P.W.R. Table Tennis 
PETER W. ROBERTS. National Chairman, History Committee, 
U.S. Table Tennis Association. 


Q.W. International Law 
QUINCY WRIGHT. Professor of International Law, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Author of A Study of War; etc. 


R.A.Bn. Advertising 
ROGER A. BARTON. Editor, Advertising Agency magazine, New 
York, N.Y., and Advertising Handbook. Lecturer in Advertising, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


R.A.K. Industrial Health (in part) 
ROBERT A. KEHOE, M.D. Director, Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Industrial Health, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, O. 


R.A.Sm. Political Parties, British (in part) 
REGINALD ARTHUR SMITH. Editor, Liberal News. Secretary, 
Liberal Publication Department, London, Eng. Author of A Liberal 
Window on the World; ete. 


R.B.Gt. Endocrinology 
ROBERT BENJAMIN GREENBLATT, M.D. Professor of Endo- 


crinology, Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Ga. Author of O/fce 
Endocrinology. 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


R.B.Kr. San Francisco 
R. B. KOEBER. Manager, Research Department, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Calif. 


R.B.McL. 


ROBERT B. McLEAISH. 
tration, Washington, D.C. 


Farmers Home Administration 
Administrator, Farmers Home Adminis- 


BeBote 


ROBERT B. TOOTELL. 
Washington, D.C. 


Farm Credit System 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration, 


RG... Physiology 
RAYMOND CLIFFORD INGRAHAM. Associate Professor of 
Physiology, University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, II. 


R.C.W. Patents 
ROBERT C. WATSON. Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


R.d’E. 


RAUL @dECA. Lecturer on Latin-American affairs. 
Outline History of Latin America. 


Brazil (in part) 
Co-author of 


(saa sale Baptist Church 
REUBEN E. E. HARKNESS. Past President, The American Baptist 
Historical Society. Emeritus Professor of History of Christianity, 
Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. Editor, The Chronicle; Journal of 
Baptist History. 


R.F.B. Spanish Literature 
REGINALD FRANCIS BROWN. Cowdray Professor of Spanish, 
University of Leeds, Eng. Author of La Novela esparola 1700-1850. 


R.F.MI. Interstate Commerce Commission 
RICHARD F. MITCHELL. Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 


R.G.D.A. Prices (in part) 
ROY GEORGE DOUGLAS ALLEN. Professor of Statistics, Uni- 
versity of London, London, Eng. Author of Mathematical Analysis of 
Economics; Statistics for Economists; ete. 


R.G.Hn. Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United Kingdom of 


(in part) 
ROBERT G. HAMILTON. Editor, Belfast News-Letter, Belfast, N. 
Ire. 


R.G.M. Paper and Pulp Industry 


R. G. MACDONALD. Secretary-Treasurer, Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N.Y. 


R.G.R. Northwest Territories 
ROBERT GORDON ROBERTSON. Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories, Can. 


Rh.H. Alabama 
RALPH H. HAMMOND. Executive press secretary, State of Ala- 
bama. Author of Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama; ete. 


R.H.Ls. Museums (in part) 
RALPH H. LEWIS. Chief, Museum Branch, National Park Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


R.H.M. New Jersey 
ROGER H. McDONOUGH. Director, New Jersey State Library, 
Trenton, N.J. 


R.Hn. Argentina (in part); Chile (in part); Nicaragua (in part); etc. 
RONALD HILTON. Director, Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. Editor, Hispanic American Report, whose 
editorial staff prepared these articles. Assistant Editors: Donald J. 
Alderson, Charles A. Gauld, H. Leslie Robinson, Joseph Chilton 
Shirley, John Thompson. Editorial Assistants: Richard H. Hancock, 
Robert B. O'Neil. 


R.Ho. Detroit 
ROYCE HOWES. Associate Editor, the Detroit Free Press (Mich.). 


R.Hs. Community Trusts 
RALPH HAYES. Executive Director, New York Community Trust. 
Director, Equitable Security Trust Company; Coca-Cola, Interna- 
tional, Wilmington, Del.; James Foundation, St. James, Mo. 


pela British West Indies; etc. 


RICHARD HUGH YOUNG. Assistant Public Relations Adviser, 
Development and Welfare Organization in the West Indies. 


Ri.Sl. Physics 
RICHARD SCHLEGEL. Associate Professor of Physics, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 
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R.J.B. Archaeology (in part) 


ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD. Professor of Old World Prehistory, the 


Oriental Institute and the Department of Anthropology, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


R.J.Cs. Latin-American Literature (in part) 


ROBERT J. CLEMENTS. Professor of Romance Languages, New 
York University, New York, N.Y. 


R.J.Ge. Australia, Commonwealth of (in part); etc. 


ROBERT JOHN GILMORE. Assistant to the Editor, Melbourne 
Herald, Melbourne, Austr. Co-editor, Near North (symposium). 


R.M.Gn. 


ROBERT MARSHALL GOODWIN. 
Encuclopedia Britannica. 


Horse Racing (in part) 
Assistant Editor (London), 


R.Nb. Architecture 
REXFORD NEWCOMB. Emeritus, Dean, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, and Director, Bureau of Community Planning, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Author of Architecture of the Old Northwest Ter- 
ritory; ete. 


R.P.Br. Missouri 
RALPH P. BIEBER. William Eliot Smith Professor of History, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


R.P.K. Osteopathy 
RAYMOND P. KEESECKER, D.O. Editor, American Osteopathic 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 


R.Rr. Municipal Government (in part); Public Utilities (in part); ete. 
RICHARD REDLER. Economist, Gairdner & Company, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Can. 


R.R.R.B. Bowles, Chester 


ROBERT R. R. BROOKS. Dean, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 


R.S.T. Munitions (in part) 
ROBERT S. THOMAS. Military Historian, Special Staff, War De- 
partment (1917-1919), Washington, D.C. Author of The U.S. Army in 
the World War, 1917-1919; The Story of the Division, A.E.F.; co-author 
of The Mexican Punitive Expedition. 


R.Sy. Methodist Church 
RALPH STOODY. Executive Director, The Commission on Public 
Relations and Methodist Information. 


Rt.C.W. 
ROBERT C. WHITE. 
Washington, D.C. 


United States Air Force Academy 
Captain, U.S.A.F. Department of Defense, 


R.Tu. Eisenhower, Dwight D.; Stevenson, Adlai E. 


RAY TUCKER. Writer of syndicated column, ‘‘The National Whirli- 
gig.’’ Author of The Mirrors of 1932; Sons of the Wild Jackass. 


R.V.B.B. Navies of the World 
RAYMOND VICTOR BERNARD BLACKMAN. Editor, Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, London, Eng. Author of Modern World Book of Ships; 
The World’s Warships. 


R.W.B. Census Data, U.S. 
ROBERT W. BURGESS. Director, Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. Author of Introduction to 
the Mathematics of Statistics; ete. 


R.W.Cr. 
RUFUS WILLIAM CRATER. 
ing Magazine, New York, N.Y. 


Radio and Television (in part) 
Senior Editor, Broadcasting-Telecast- 


S.A.K. Exploration and Discovery 
SERGE A. KORFF. President and Member of Board of Directors, 
the Explorers’ Club. 


S.A.Ln. Labour Unions (in part); Strikes (in part) 
SAR A. LEVITAN. Specialist in business economics. Author of In- 
grade Wage-Rate Progression in War and Peace. 


S.B.H. Textile Industry 


STANLEY B. HUNT. President, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. Editor, Textile Organon, New York, N.Y. 


$.D.S. Rivers and Harbours (in part); etc. 
SAMUEL DAVIS STURGIS, JR. Lieutenant General, U.S.A. Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


S.Gd. Furs 
SAMUEL J. GOTTESFELD. Fur News Editor, Women’s Wear Daily. 
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.Gl. India (in part) 
SARVEPALLI GOPAL. Director of Historical Division, Ministry of 
External Affairs, New Delhi, Ind. Author of The Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal and Its Results; The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-1884. 


etatie Greece (in part) 
STELIO LUCIAN HOURMOUZIOS. Journalist; former Director, 
Greek Information Office, London. Author of Salute to Greece; Starva- 
tion in Greece. 

S.M.B. Judaism; Religious Education (in part) 
SAMUEL M. BLUMENFIELD. Director, Education and Culture 
Department, Jewish Agency for Palestine, New York, N. Y. Author of 
Master of Troyes; a Study of Rashi, the Educator. 

S.McC.C. Christian Unity 
SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT. Executive Secretary in the United 
States, World Council of Churches. Author of Christian Leaders for 
Tomorrow. 

S.McC.L. International Labour Organization 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY. Professor Emeritus of Social Legis- 
lation, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Author of Railway 
Labor in the U.S.; Emergency Housing Legislation; etc. 

S.McG,. Texas 
STUART McGREGOR. Associate Editor, the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex. Editor, The Texas Almanac. 

S.M.Mc. Philosophy 
STERLING M. McMURRIN. Dean of the University College and 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

S.Nn. English Literature (in part) 
SYLVA NORMAN. Writer and critic, London, Eng. Author of After 
Shelley; Cat Without Substance. 

S.Nr. Guam; etc, 
STANLEY NEHMER. Office of International Trade and Resources, 
U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. Professorial Lecturer, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 

S.P.J. Aviation, Military (in part) 
3g. PAUL JOHNSTON. Director, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, New York, N.Y. 

S.Pr. Foreign Investments 
SAMUEL PIZER. Chief, International Investment Section, Balance 
of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

S.Sd. Export-Import Bank of Washington 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. Secretary, Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 

S.Sp. Music (in part) 
SIGMUND SPAETH. Lecturer and broadcaster. Editor, Music 
Journal. Author of Great Symphonies; A History of Popular Music in 
America; Opportunities in Music; Barber Shop Ballads; etc. 

S.Tf. Radio and Television (in part) 
SOL TAISHOFF. President, Editor and Publisher of Broadcasting- 
Telecasting Magazine, Washington, D.C. 

S.W.K. Hawaii 
SAMUEL WILDER KING. Governor of Hawaii. 

S.Wr. Children’s Books 
SARA WHEELER. Assistant Professor, School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

T.Bar. Wealth and Income, Distribution of (in part) 
TIBOR BARNA. Chief, Statistics Section, Research Division, 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. Former Fellow, 
Nuffield College, Oxford, Eng. Author of Redistribution of Income 
Through Public Finance in 1937. 

T.Pe. Berlin; Germany (in part) 
THE HON. TERENCE CORNELIUS PRITTIE. German Cor- 
respondent, the Manchester Guardian. Author of South to Freedom; 
etc. 

T.Q.C. Theatre (in part) 
THOMAS QUINN CURTISS. Drama Critic. Contributing Book 
Reviewer to Herald-Tribune Bocks and The New York Times Book Re- 
view, New York, N.Y.; Drama and Film Critic of Paris Herald-Tribune, 
Paris, Fr.; Theatre Correspondent of Variety, Paris, Fr. 

T.S.C. Aviation, Military (in part) 


THOMAS SELBY COMBS. Vice Admiral, U.S.N. Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 


U.E.B. 


V.B.B. 


V.BT. 


V.Pn. 


Wielicl = 


W.A.A. 


W.A.Dw. 


W.A.Re. 


W.B.Br. 


W.B.Ds. 


W.B.Dy. 


W.B.F. 


W.B.Td. 


W.D.An. 


W.Dd. 


Wd.E. 


W.Dk. 


W.D.Mn. 


W.E.O. 


W.E.Ss. 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


T.V.H. 


Air Races and Records; Track and Field Sports; etc. 
THOMAS V. HANEY. Member of the Staff, The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 


Secret Service, U.S. 
U. E. BAUGHMAN. Chief, United States Secret Service, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C. 


Business Review (in part) 
VIVA BELLE BOOTHE. Director, Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. Author of Seasonality of Employment in Ohio; Earnings 
in Ohio Industries; etc. 


Malaya, Federation of (in part) 
VERNON BARTLETT. Political commentator, Straits Times, Singa- 
pore; Southeast Asia correspondent, Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 
Eng. Author of Report from Malaya; Struggle for Africa, etc. 


Civil Defense, U.S. 
VAL PETERSON. Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Austria (in part) 
VICTOR THOMAS EGGER. Director, London branch, Austrian 
publishers and printers. Broadcaster on politics and economics. 


Veterinary Medicine 
w. A. AITKEN, D.V.M. Editor in Chief, American Veterinary 
Medical Association publications, Chicago, Ill. 


Fencing 


WARREN A. DOW. Former Secretary, Amateur Fencers League of 
America. 


Archaeology (in part) 
WILLIAM A. RITCHIE. State archaeologist, New York State Mu- 
seum and Science Service, Albany, N.Y. Author of The Pre-Iroquoian 
Occupations of New York State. 


Cartography 
WILLIAM B. BRIERLY. Geographer, Army Map Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Author of Special-Use Maps. 


Christian Science 
WILL B. DAVIS, Manager, Committees on Publication, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


Boxing (in part) 
WILLIAM HENRY BARRINGTON DALBY. Writer and broad- 
caster on boxing. Administrative Steward, British Boxing Board of 
Control, London, Eng. 


Virginia 
WILLIAM B. FOSTER, JR. Reporter, Richmond News Leader, 
Richmond, Va. 


Book Collecting 
WILLIAM BURTON TODD. Assistant to the Librarian, Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Aviation, Civil (in part) 
WILLIAM DALE AUSTIN. Editor-Publisher, The Swath magazine, 
Loma Linda, Calif. 


Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. Director of Economic Studies, Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, N.Y. Author of Trade and Payments in 
Western Europe; New Directions in Our Trade Policy. 


Canada (in part) 
WILFRID EGGLESTON. Director, Department of Journalism, 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Can. Author of Scientists at War; etc. 


Blood, Diseases of the 
WILLIAM DAMESHEK, M.D. Professor of Medicine, Tufts Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Boston, Mass. Senior Physician and 
Hematologist, New England Center Hospital, Boston, Mass. Editor- 
in-Chief, Blood—the Journal of Hematology. 


Photography 
WILLARD D. MORGAN. Editor, The Encyclopedia of Photography 
(11 volumes). Author of Synchroflash Photography; co-author, Stereo 
Realist Manual; The Leica Manual; etc. 


Shows (in part) 
WILLIAM E. OGILVIE.  Secretary-Manager, International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill Author of Pioneer Agricultural 
Journalists. 


New Hampshire 


WAYNE EDSON STEVENS. Professor of History, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N.H. 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


W.F.Bg. Wyoming 
WILLIAM FREDRICK BRAGG, JR. Assistant manager, Wyoming 
Travel Commission, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


W.F.Ky. Motion Pictures (in part) 
WILLIAM F. KELLEY. Manager and Secretary-Treasurer, Motion 
Picture Research Council, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. Editor of Motion 
Picture Sound Engineering. 


W.Ft. Paraguay 
WESLEY FROST. Former Professor of International Relations, Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N.Y. Former U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay. 


W.H.Is. British West Africa (in part) 
WILLIAM HAROLD INGRAMS. Former Adviser on Overseas In- 


formation, Colonial Office, London, Eng. Author of Arabia and the 
Isles; Hong Kong; ete. 


W.H.Jn. Business Review (in part) 
WALTER HENRY JOHNSTON. Assistant Editor, Yorkshire Post, 
Leeds, Eng. Translator of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 


W.H.Tr. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR. Managing Editor, Yachting. 


Yachting 


W.H.V.A. Rivers and Harbours (in part); etc. 
W. iH. VAN ALLEN. Chief of Information and Editorial Bureau, 
Department of Transport, National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Can. 


W.J.Bp. Theorell, Axel Hugo Teodor 
WILLIAM JOHN BISHOP. Former Librarian, Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library, London. Co-author of Notable Names in Medicine 
and Surgery. 


W.Ju. 


WILL JUDY. Editor, Dog World, Chicago, Ill. 
of Dog Breeding; Dog Encyclopaedia; ete. 


Shows (in part) 
Author of Principles 


W.L.Be. Eye, Diseases of the 
WILLIAM L. BENEDICT, M.D. Emeritus Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, University of Minnesota Graduate School, Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. 


W.Mr. Organization of American States 
WILLIAM MANGER. Assistant Secretary-General, Organization of 
American States. 


W.O.L.S. Child Labour (in part) 
WILLIAM OWEN LESTER SMITH. Former Professor of the 
Sociology of Education, University of London. Author of To Whom 
Do Schools Belong?; Education in Great Britain; etc. 


W.P.Ma. Telegraphy 
WALTER P. MARSHALL. President, The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, New York, N.Y. 


W.Pr. Louisiana 
WALTER PRICHARD. Francois Xavier Martin Professor of 
Louisiana History, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


W.P.S. Genetics 


WARREN P. SPENCER. Professor of Biology, College of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. 


Wr.B.H. Theatre (in part) 
WALTER BERTRAM HERBERT. Executive Director, Canada 
Foundation, Ottawa, Can. 


e 
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W.R.Br. Standards, National Bureau of 


WALLACE R. BRODE. Associate Director, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C. Author of Chemical Spectroscopy, ete. 


W.R.Pr. New York City 
WILLIAM R. PEER. Executive Secretary to the Mayor of the City 
of New York. 


W.R.Sr. Swimming 
W. R. SCHROEDER. Managing Director, Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 


W.S.Gy. Anthropology 
WILLIAM SIMPSON GODFREY, JR. Executive Secretary, Ameri- 


can Anthropological Association; Assistant Professor, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 


W.T.A. Tennessee 
WILLIAM THOMAS ALDERSON. Associate Editor, Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly. Senior Archivist, Tennessee State Library and Ar- 
chives, Nashville, Tenn. 


W.TI. Post Office (in part) 
WALTER JAMES TURNBULL. Deputy Postmaster General, Post 
Office Department, Ottawa, Can. 


W.T.We. Law (in part) 
WILLIAM THOMAS WELLS. Member of the Magistrates’ Courts 
Rules Committee. Former Member of the Lord Chancellor’s Com- 
mittee on the Practice and Procedure of the Supreme Court. Author 
of How English Law Works. 


W.V.M. Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus 
WILLIAM V. MORGENSTERN. Director of Public Relations, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


W.V.PI. Hong Kong (in part) 
WILFRED VICTOR PENNELL. Associate Editor, South China 
Morning Post, Hong Kong. 


W.W.Bn. Education (in part) 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN. Associate Professor of Education and 
Chairman, Department of History of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. President’s Research Fellow, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R.I., 1950-51. Editor, School and Society. Author of 
Guide to Research in Educational History. 


W.Wd. Quebec 
WALLACE HARTLAND WARD. Associate Editor, The Montrealer, 
Montreal, Can. Co-author of Canada’s War At Sea. 


W.W.Js. Kentucky 
WALTER W. JENNINGS. Professor of Economics, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. Author of Introduction to the Economic 
History of European Peoples; Introduction to the Economic History of the 
American People; A Dozen Captains of American Industry; etc. 


W.W.Ms. Protestant Episcopal Church 


WILLIAM W. MANROSS. Librarian, the Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Author of History of the American Episcopal Church. 
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JANUARY 1956 
New Year's day. 
Second session of 84th U.S. 
gress convenes. 
Independence day, Burma. 
Epiphany, or Twelfth Night. 
250th anniversary, birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, U.S. philosopher, 
statesman and man of letters. 
Australia day. 
Anniversary of the Proclamation 
of the Republic, India. 
200th anniversary, birth of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, Austrian 
composer. 
Septuagesima Sunday. 


con- 


FEBRUARY 


Candlemas. Purification of 
Virgin. 

Ground-hog day. 

200th anniversary, birth of Aaron 
Burr, U.S. lawyer and _ political 
leader. 

Quinquagesima Sunday. 

Lincoln's birthday, 1809. 

Georgia day, U.S. 

Shrove Tuesday. Mardi gras. 

St. Valentine’s day. 

Ash Wednesday. 

First Sunday in Lent. 
Washington's birthday, 1732. 
Purim (Jewish festival). 


MARCH 


Texas Independence day. 

150th anniversary, birth of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, British 
poetess, wife of Robert Browning. 
Girl Scout day, U.S. 

Ides of March. 

St. Patrick's day, patron saint of 
Ireland. 

Passion Sunday. 

Equinox (3:21 p.m. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of spring. 

Palm Sunday. 

Annunciation. Quarter day. 
Jewish Passover, 1st day. 
Maundy Thursday. 

Good Friday. 

Seward's day, Alaska. 


the 
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HE year 1956 of the Christian Era corresponds to the year of Creation 
5716-5717 of the Jewish calendar; to the year 1375-1376 of the Moham- 
medan hegira; to the 180th year of the United States; and to the 188th 
year of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Easter Monday. 

Thomas Jefferson's birthday, 1743. 
Pan American day. 

Independence day, Israel. 

50th anniversary, great San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire. 
Patriots’ day, U-S: 

Anzac day, Australia and 
Zealand. 

Confederate Memorial day (also 
May 10, May 30, June 3). 


New 


MAY 


May day. International labour 
festival. 

Rogation Sunday. 

Ascension day. 

Mother's day, U.S. 

Shabuoth (Jewish Pentecost), 1st 
day. 

Constitution day, Norway. 
Armed Forces day, U.S. 
Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

150th anniversary, birth of John 
Stuart Mill, British philosopher 
and economist. 

Whitmonday. 

Victoria day. 

Empire day. 

Partial eclipse of the moon, in- 
visible at Washington, D.C. (date 
as of Greenwich civil time). 
Trinity Sunday. 

Memorial (Decoration) day, U.S. 
Corpus Christi. 

Trooping the colour in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth II's birthday. 
Her majesty was actually born on 
April 21, 1926. 

Union day, Union of South Africa. 


JUNE 
Total eclipse of the sun, invis- 
ible at Washington, D.C, (date as 
of Greenwich civil time). 
Kamehameha day, Hawaii. 
Flag day, U.S. 
Bunker Hill day, U.S. 


Father’s day, U.S. 
Solstice (10:24 a.m. Greenwich 
civil time), beginning of summer. 
Midsummer day. Quarter day. 
St. John’s day. 


JULY 


Deniunion day, Canada. 
Independence day, U.S. 
Independence day, Philippines. 
Independence day, Venezuela. 
Independence day, Argentina. 
Orangeman’s day, Northern Ire- 
land. 

Bastille day, France. 

Tishah Bov (Jewish Fast of Ab). 
Independence day, Belgium. 
Feast of St. Mary Magdalene. 
Constitution day, Puerto Rico. 
100th anniversary, birth of George 
Bernard Shaw, Irish critic and 
playwright. 

Independence day, Peru. 


AUGUST 
Lammas day. 
Founding of the Confederation, 


Switzerland. 

Feast of the Transfiguration. 
Mohammedan year 1376 begins at 
sunset, 

Independence day, Pakistan. 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


SEPTEMBER 
17th anniversary, 
World War II, 
Labor day, U.S. 
Rosh Hashanah (Jewish holiday 
beginning year 5717), 1st day. 
Independence day, Brazil. 

Yom Kippur (Jewish day of Atone- 
ment). 

Independence day, Mexico. 
Constitution day, U.S. 

Sukkoth (Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles), 1st day. 
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27 


Equinox (1:36 a.m. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of autumn. 

New Zealand day. 

Michaelmas. Quarter day. 

Feast of St. Jerome. 


OCTOBER 


Feast of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Columbus day. 

Alaska day, Alaska. 

Labour day, New Zealand. 
Halloween. 


NOVEMBER 


All Saints’ day. Allhallows. 

All Souls’ day. 

Independence day, Panama. 

Guy Fawkes day. 

General election day. 

The October Revolution, U.S.S.R. 
Martinmas, or St. Martin's day. 
Veterans (formerly Armistice) 
day. 

Remembrance day, Canada. 

Total eclipse of the moon, visible 
at Washington, D.C. (date as of 
Greeuwich civil time). 
Thanksgiving day, U.S. 
Hanukkah (Jewish Feast of Dedi- 
cation), ist day. 

St. Andrew's day, patron saint of 
Scotland. 


DECEMBER 


First Sunday in Advent. 

Partial eclipse of the sun, invis- 
ible at Washington, D.C. (date as 
of Greenwich civil time). 
Constitution day, U.S.S.R. 

Feast of St. Nicholas. 
Independence day, Finland. 
Immaculate Conception. 
Dingaan’s day, Union of South 
Africa. 

Solstice (9:00 p.M. Greenwich civil 
time), beginning of winter. 
Forefathers’ day (also Dec. 
Deco 21, Decu2s)y Uist 
Christmas. Quarter day. 
Boxing day. 

Childermas. Holy Innocents’ day. 
Rizal day, Philippines. 

New Year's Eve (Hogmanay). 


20, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS: 1955 


; 


JANUARY 


U.S. Foreign Operations 

administration began supply- 
ing direct financial aid to the 
states of south Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos in Indochina. 


British government transfer- 
red to Egyptian control an 87- 
mi. pipeline from Suez to Cairo. 


José Ramon Guizado took 

over as president of Panama 
upon the assassination of José 
Antonio Remon. 


U.S. state dept. declared 
27% of the area of the U.S. 
off limits to soviet citizens. 


| U.S. civil service commission 


reported that 3,002 security risks 
had been dismissed from federal 
positions during the period May 


28, 1953-Sept. 30, 1954. 


i 


Federal reserve board 

raised margin requirements 
on purchases of stocks from 50% 
to 60% of the purchase price. 


Japanese government an- 
nounced that the U.S. had agreed 
to pay $2,000,000 compensation 
for the damage and injury to 
Japanese fishermen after the Bi- 
kini hydrogen bomb explosion in 
1954. 


U.S., Britain and France sup- 
ported a demand by Israel in the 
UN Security council that Israeli 
ships be permitted to use the 
Suez canal without Egyptian in- 
terference. 


A International Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- 
velopment announced the ex- 
pulsion of Czechoslovakia, its 
only soviet-bloc member. 


At the first meeting of the 84th 
congress Rep. Sam T. Rayburn 
(Dem., Tex.) was elected speaker 
of the house of representatives 
and Sen. Walter F. George 
(Dem., Ga.) was elected presi- 
dent pro tem. of the senate. 


Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
signed a one-year trade agree- 
ment in Moscow. 


Indonesian government de- 
clared a state of war in a group of 
the Molucca Islands in eastern 
Indonesia where rebels were in 
partial control. 


Pres. Eisenhower in his an- 
nual state of the union mes- 
sage to congress appealed to it 
for unhesitating co-operation 


with his administration in a 
common quest for peace, pros- 
perity and freedom. 


Trading on the New York Stock 
exchange rose to 5,300,000 shares, 


the highest volume since Sept. 5, 
1939, 


British government re- 

jected a soviet request that it 
should join with the soviet gov- 
ernment in circulating to other 
participants in the 1954 Geneva 
conference a Vietminh petition 
alleging violation of the armi- 
stice agreement by south Viet- 
nam, France and the U.S. 


Soviet government released 
two U.S. citizens who had been 
held in soviet labor camps. 


French government disclosed 
a new plan to establish control 
over arms production in the 
member nations of the proposed 
western European union. 


N.Y. state mental hygiene 
dept. reported that mental pa- 
tients had shown improvement 
after being treated with two new 
drugs named thorazine and 
reserpin. 


U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission announced plans to 
help private industry develop 
and operate experimental atomic 
power plants. 


| Pres. Eisenhower in a spe- 
cial message to congress 
asked for new powers to reduce 
foreign trade barriers, including 
a 3-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements act. 


Council of the Organization 
of American States called on 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica to 
take steps to avoid any aggrava- 
tion of tension between them. 


UN Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold and Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai 
completed discussions at Peking 
regarding the release by China of 
U.S. airmen captured during the 
Korean war. 


Chinese Nationai defense 
ministry stated that Chinese 
Communist planes had carried 
out a day-long raid on the Na- 
tionalist-held Tachen Islands, 
200 mi. north of Formosa. 


| Joseph E. Finnegan of 

New York was nominated 
to be director of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation service. 


Pres. Eisenhower urged con- 


gress to raise the pay of federal 
employees and to increase postal 
rates. 


1 Costa Rican Pres. José 

Figueres in a radio broad- 
cast accused Nicaraguan Pres. 
Anastasio Somoza of supporting 
a revolt against the Costa Rican 
government. 


| Pres. Eisenhower asked 

congress to inaugurate a 
military reserve plan, extend the 
selective service system and raise 
military pay, allowances and 
benefits by about $942,000,000 a 
year. 


| Yugoslavia and Hungary 
signed their first trade] agree- 
ment since 1948. 


Organization of American 
States condemned the attack by 
foreign forces on Costa Rica and 
asked Nicaragua to take stronger 
measures to stop the flow of war 
equipment into Costa Rica from 
Nicaragua. 


Senate voted 84 to 0 to con- 
tinue the investigation of com- 
munism. 


Senate banking and currency 
committee voted to conduct 
what was termed a friendly in- 
vestigation of the stock market. 


| Ricardo Arias Espinosa 

was sworn in as president of 
Panama after Pres. José Ramén 
Guizado was impeached for al- 
leged participation in the assas- 
sination of Pres. José Antonio 
Remon. 


Soviet government renewed its 
demands for four-power talks on 
the reunification of Germany. 
16 U.S. government sold 4 
fighter planes to Costa Rica 
in response to a request from the 


council of the Organization of 
American States. 


| Pres. Eisenhower sent to 

congress a budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1955, which estimated expendi- 
ture at $62,408,000,000 and rey- 
enue at $60,000,000,000, leaving 
a prospective deficit of $2,408,- 
000,000. 


| Chinese Communist gov- 

ernment announced the 
capture in an amphibious as- 
sault of Nationalist-held Yikiang 
Island, near the Tachen Islands. 


General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced a_ $2,000,000 annual 
program to aid higher education. 


Federal District Judge Luther 
Youngdahl dismissed for the 
second time two perjury indict- 
ments against Owen Lattimore, 
former U.S. state dept. adviser 
on the far east. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s press 

conference was filmed for 
television and news reels for the 
first time. 


U.S. state dept. barred soviet 
citizens residing in the U.S. from 
photographing or sketching U.S. 
military installations, ports, 
power plants and other strategic 
areas. 


? Pres. Eisenhower in his 

annual economic report to 
congress forecast continuing U.S. 
economic expansion. 


State of siege was declared 
throughout Guatemala after an 
unsuccessful uprising against the 
government. 


Soviet government announced 
that industrial production in 
1954 had increased by 13% over 
1953. 


Japanese air force received its 
first shipment, totalling 59 air- 
craft, under the U.S.-Japanese 
mutual defense assistance 


program. 
| Liberian Pres. William 

V. S. Tubman announced 
a loan of $15,000,000 from the 
U.S. Export-Import bank for 
highway construction. 


British government protested 
to Argentina against the estab- 
lishment of an Argentine scien- 
tific base at Vahsel bay in the 
Weddell sea in the Falkland Is- 
land dependencies. 


? New Norwegian govern- 

ment headed by Einar Ger- 
hardsen as premier assumed of- 
fice in succession to that of 
Oscar Torp. 


British government strongly 
protested to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government the sinking 
of a British freighter during a 
Nationalist air attack on ship- 
ping in Swatow. 


7 Pres. Eisenhower asked 
congress to authorize the 
use of U.S. armed forces to de- 
fend Formosa and the Pesca- 


dores islands. 

25 Soviet government for- 
mally terminated the state 

of war between the U.S.S.R. and 

Germany. 


Panama and the U.S. signed a 
new treaty increasing U.S. pay- 
ments for rights to the Panama 
Canal Zone from $430,000 to 


For elections and disasters of 
1955, see under those headings in 
the text. For obituaries of promi- 
nent persons who died during 1955, 
see under the entry Obituaries. 
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JANUARY — Continued 
$1,930,000 a year. 


Rebel invasion of northern 
Costa Rica was reported to have 
been ended when several hun- 
dred insurgents crossed into Nic- 
aragua and surrendered for in- 
ternment. 


Budget Director Rowland R. 
Hughes ordered the withdrawal 
wherever possible of federal agen- 
cies from activities in competi- 
tion with private business. 


? Pres. Paul E. Magloire of 

Haiti arrived in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for an official visit to 
the U.S. 


? U.S. far east air force 

headquarters announced 
the dispatch of a fighter-bomber 
wing from Okinawa and the 
Philippines to Formosa for tem- 
porary duty. 


Secy. of State John Foster 
Dulles barred visits to Com- 
munist China by relatives of 17 
U.S. airmen imprisoned there. 


Former Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky was nom- 
inated by Pres. Eisenhower to be 
U.S. ambassador to India. 


? U.S. government pro- 

tested to Peru against the 
detention and fining of two U.S. 
vessels for allegedly infringing 
Peruvian fishing rights. 


Senate approved by vote of 85 
to 3 a joint resolution already 
approved by the house of repre- 
sentatives authorizing Pres. Eis- 
enhower to use U.S. armed forces 
in the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores islands. 


2 Chinese Communist 
radio demanded that the 

UN force U.S. withdrawal from 

Formosa and adjacent waters. 


30 Adm. Felix B. Stump, 
U.S. Pacific fleet command- 
er, stated at Taipei, Formosa, 
that his forces were prepared to 
begin the immediate removal! of 
Chinese Nationalist troops and 
civilians from the Tachen Is- 
lands. 


3 U.S. supreme court held 

that the legitimate theatre 
and professional boxing were 
subject to the federal antitrust 
laws. 


Conference of the prime min- 
isters of the Commonwealth of 
Nations countries opened at 
London, Eng. 


CALENDAR OF 


Pres. Eisenhower submitted to 
congress a proposed national 
health program similar in many 
of its provisions to that rejected 
by congress in 1954. 


FEBRUARY 


Senate consented, by vote 

of 82 to 1, to the ratification 
by the U.S. of the southeast Asia 
collective defense treaty. 


Princess Margaret, sister of 
Queen Elizabeth II of the United 
Kingdom, arrived at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, for a month’s 
tour of the British West Indies. 


Social Democrat H. C. Han- 
sen was appointed prime min- 
ister of Denmark in succession to 
Hans Hedtoft, deceased. 


Centra! committee of the 

Soviet Communist party pub- 
lished a statement confirming 
that heavy industry would con- 
tinue to have priority in the 
next stages of soviet develop- 
ment. 


Egyptian Premier Gamal Abd 
el-Nasser confirmed that Egypt 
would withdraw from the Arab 
league collective security pact, if 
Iraq concluded a proposed de- 
fense agreement with Turkey. 


Indian and Soviet govern- 
ments signed at New Delhi an 
agreement for the construction 
in India of an iron and steel plant 
with an initial capacity of 
1,000,000 tons. 


Communist China rejected 

a UN invitation to send rep- 
resentatives to the UN Security 
council to discuss hostilities off 
the Chinese mainland. 


U.S. commerce dept. reported 
that personal income before and 
after taxes had reached the rec- 
ord totals of $286,500,000,000 
and $254,000,000,000, respec- 
tively, in 1954. 


Prague radie announced that 
Czechoslovakia had ended the 
state of war with Germany. 


Allied high commission in 
Germany published a law pro- 
viding for the completion of al- 
lied plans for the deconcentra- 
tion of I. G. Farben and the ter- 
mination of active allied control 
of the property. 


Pakistan’s decision to be- 

come a republic but remain 
within the Commonwealth of 
Nations was announced at the 
conference of commonwealth 
prime ministers in London. 


EVENTS + 1955 


Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France of France and _ his 
cabinet resigned after the nation- 
al assembly voted, 319 to 273, 
against his North African policy. 


U.S. jet fighters shot down 2 of 
8 attacking Communist jets over 
the Yellow sea between Com- 
munist China and Korea. 


U.S. state dept. announced 
that the U.S. 7th fleet had been 
ordered to assist the Chinese 
Nationalists in the evacuation of 
the Tachen Islands. 


Vice-Pres. and Mrs. Rich- 

ard M. Nixon left Washing- 
ton, D.C., by plane for a four- 
week good-will tour of the Carib- 
bean. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a letter to 
state governors urged that all 
states enact laws to give service- 
men overseas effective oppor- 
tunities to vote. 


7 International committee 
- of the Red Cross announced 
the election of Prof. Leopold 
Boissier of Switzerland as presi- 
dent, effective Sept. 1, 1955. 


Soviet supreme ceuncil ap- 
proved a 1955 budget estimating 
revenue at 590,192,000,000 ru- 
bles ($147,548,000,000) and ex- 
penditure at 563,482,000,000 
rubles ($140,870,500,000). 


Georgi M. Malenkov re- 

signed as Soviet premier; on 
the nomination of Nikita S. 
Khrushchey, first secy. of the 
Soviet Communist party, Mar- 
shal Nikolai A. Bulganin was un- 
animously elected to succeed 
him by the supreme council. 


Pres. Eisenhower proposed to 
congress a three-year $7,000,- 
000,000 emergency federal-state- 
local school construction pro- 
gram. 


Pakistan announced the confis- 
cation of 1,100,000 ac. of land 
from 124 wealthy families. 


Marshal Georgi K. Zhu- 
_ kov was appointed Soviet 
minister of defense. 


American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations made 
public an agreement setting forth 
the details for their merger. 


Senate consented, by vote of 
64 to 6, to the ratification by the 
U.S. of the mutual defense 
treaty with Nationalist China. 


Green H. Hackworth of the 
U.S. was elected president of the 


International Court of Justice in 
succession to Sir Arnold McNair. 


Chief court of Sind, Pakistan. 
held to be illegal the action of the 
governor general in dissolving 
the Pakistani constituent as: 
sembly. 


| British house of com- 

mons rejected, by vote o! 
245 to 214, a motion for the sus: 
pension of the death penalty for 
a five-year trial period. 


| U.S. state dept. announcec 

that the evacuation of the 
Chinese Nationalists from the 
Tachen Islands had been com. 
pleted. 


| U.S. Atomic Energy com: 
mission announced the sal 
to India of ten tons of heavy wa: 
ter for use in research on peacefu 
applications of atomic energy. 


Lt. Gen. John W. O’Daniel 
chief of the U.S. military mis 
sion, assumed charge of the or 
ganization and training of the 
south Vietnamese army. 


Soviet government made pub 
lic its plan for a ten-power non 
UN conference on Formosa fron 
which Nationalist China woulc 
be excluded. 


| Commission on the Or. 

ganization of the Execu 
tive Branch of the Govern: 
ment headed by former Pres 
Herbert C. Hoover recommend 
ed a sweeping federal employ 
ment program to attract ane 
hold more high-calibre workers 


New Syrian cabinet was forme: 
by Sabri el-Assali in successio! 
to that of Faris el-Khouri. 


| UN Security council sus 

pended its efforts to halt th 
fighting between Nationalist anc 
Communist China over small is 
lands off the Chinese mainland 


15 Rumanian legation a 
V_ Berne, Switz., was seized b: 
six Rumanian anti-Communists 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis 
sion revealed that the hydroge: 
bomb tested by the U.S. in th 
Pacific in 1954 had polluted a: 
area of 7,000 sq. mi. with radio 
active materials. 
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FEBRUARY — Continued 


| General Electric Co. dis- 

closed that its scientists had 
created artificial diamonds of in- 
dustrial quality. 


Gen. Nathan F. Twining, U.S. 
air force chief of staff, stated that 
the Chinese Communist air force 
was surpassed only by the air 
forces of the U.S.S.R., the U.S. 
and Britain. 


| Republican national 

committee voted to hold a 
streamlined four-day national 
convention in San Francisco, 
Calif., beginning Aug. 20, 1956. 


British government announced 
that it had the ability to produce 
the hydrogen bomb and would 
do so. 


Sir Godfrey Huggins, prime 
minister of the federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, was 
created a viscount by Queen 
Elizabeth II upon completing a 
record period of service (21 
years, 165 days) as a common- 
wealth prime minister. 


| U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission began a new series 
of atomic tests, termed Oper- 
ation ‘‘Teapot,’’ at its proving 
grounds in Nevada. 


Sen. Wayne L. Morse of Ore- 
gon, who had resigned from the 
Republican party in 1952 and 
since sat as an independent, reg- 
istered as a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 


Chilean naval base in Decep- 
tion Island in the British Falk- 
land Island dependencies, was 
officially inaugurated by Defense 
Minister Tobias Barros. 


Pres. Celal Bayar of Turkey 
arrived in Karachi, Pakistan, on 
an official visit. 


| Southeast Asia Collective 

Defense treaty came into 
force with the deposit of ratifica- 
tions at Manila by the eight 
signatory nations. 


French national assembly re- 
fused, by vote of 312 to 268, to 
approve a new cabinet headed by 
Socialist Christian Pineau. 
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20 Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment announced that 
it was increasing the face value 
of its currency 10,000 times. 


Eric A. Johnston, special U.S. 
envoy to the middle east, opened 
negotiations at Jerusalem on the 
U.S.-sponsored plan to develop 
Jordan and Yarmak river re- 
sources to benefit jointly the 
states of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria. 


? Communist forces in Ko- 

rea were accused at a meet- 
ing of the military armistice 
commission of illegally bringing 
MIG jet fighters into North 
Korea. 


David Ben-Gurion, premier of 
Israel from 1948 to 1953, re- 
joined the Israeli cabinet as de- 
fense minister. 


? Pres. Eisenhower submit- 
ted to congress a ten-year 
federal-state-local highway con- 
struction program which would 
cost a total of $101,000,000,000. 
23 French national assem- 
bly voted, 369 to 210, to 


confirm Radical leader Edgar 
Faure as premier. 


Democratic proposals for a 
federal income tax reduction of 
$20 a person were denounced as 
highly irresponsible by Pres. 
Hisenhower. 


Council of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty organization opened 
its first meeting at Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


Pres. Eisenhower stated that 
the U.S. would stop the testing 
of atomic weapons only under a 
workable disarmament agree- 
ment with effective international 
inspection. 


? Bank of England raised its 

rates on loans to banks from 
346% to 446% as an anti-infla- 
tion measure. 


Mutual security treaty be- 
tween Turkey and Iraq was 
signed at Baghdad. 


U.S. court of appeals at Wash- 
ington, D.C., held invalid a regu- 
lation of the Federal communi- 
cations commission limiting to 
five the number of television 
stations which a single individual 
or corporation could own or 
control. 


Council of the Organization 
of American States requested 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua to set 
up a peace commission to settle 
their future disputes. 


EVENTS e¢« 1955 
Chinese Nationalist gov- 


25 ernment disclosed the evac- 
uation and abandonment of the 
Nanki Island group. 


House of representatives ap- 
proved a bill deferring corpora- 
tion and excise tax reductions 
from April 1, 1955, to April 1, 
1956, and containing a provision 
for a flat $20 per person income 
tax reduction. 


Subcommittee of UN disarm- 
ament commission opened a 
conference at London on disarm- 
ament and atomic control ques- 
tions. 


? U.S. Secy. of State Dulles 

conferred at Rangoon with 
Burmese Premier U Nu _ on 
Southeast Asia Treaty organiza- 
tion developments. 


Prof. Cecil F. Powell, British 
physicist and Nobel prize win- 
ner, estimated that the U.S. had 
4,000 atomic bombs and the 
U.S.S.R. 1,000. 


? West German _bundestag 

approved the Paris agree- 
ments providing, among other 
things, for the termination of the 
allied occupation and the admis- 
sion of western Germany to 
NATO and the projected western 


European union. 

28 Egyptian and Israeli 
forces fought a serious en- 

gagement in the Gaza area. 


Permanent council of the 
Greece-Turkey-Yugoslavia 
treaty organization held its first 
meeting at Ankara, Turkey. 


MARCH 


House of representatives 

passed by vote of 223 to 113 
a compromise bill approved by 
the senate increasing the salaries 
of congressmen and federal judges 
by an average of 50%. 


Bruno Pontecorvo, British 
atomic scientist who disappeared 
in 1950, revealed that he had 
been working in the U.S.S.R. 
since his disappearance. 


George W. Perkins was nom- 
inated by Pres. Eisenhower to be 
permanent U.S. representative 
on the council of NATO. 


Norodom Sihanouk, king 
of the Indo-Chinese state of 
Cambodia, abdicated in favour 
of his father, Prince Suramarit. 


U.S. post office dept. began 
withholding delivery to private 
U.S. subscribers of Pravda and 
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Izvestia, the soviet 


newspapers. 


leading 


Soviet government ordered the 
expulsion of the Rev. Georges 
Bissonnette, a U.S. Roman 
Catholic priest stationed in Mos- 
cow. 


Arkady A. Sobolev was 

named to succeed Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, deceased, as chief 
Soviet delegate to the UN. 


G. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock exchange, 
told the senate banking and cur- 
rency committee at the opening 
of its investigation of the stock 
market that he was not alarmed 
by recent stock market ad- 
vances. 


Haiti and the U.S. signed a 
treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigationat Port-au-Prince. 


U.S. state dept. announced 
that it had proposed to Sweden 
and Switzerland that the neutral 
nations supervisory commission 
in Korea be abolished because of 
the obstructionist tactics of the 
other members (Czechoslovakia 
and Poland). 


UN Security council urged 
Egypt and Israel to avoid 
further violence. 


Central committee of the 
Hungarian communist party 
passed a resolution severely criti- 
cizing Premier Imre Nagy. 


Pres. Eisenhower named 

Gen. of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley (ret.) as head of a seven- 
man commission to survey the 
problem of veterans’ pensions. 


U.S. Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., made public re- 
vised procedures for the admin- 
istration of the federal employee 
security program. 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 

Syria announced agreement 
on measures to strengthen the 
Arab structure politically, mili- 
tarily and economically. 


Ford foundation disclosed the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
increase the salaries of faculty 
members of private U.S. colleges 
and universities. 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 

was appointed U.S. comman- 
der in chief in the far east and 
head of the UN far east com- 
mand. 


U.S. supreme court held, 4 to 
3, that a foreign government 
which sued in a U.S. court could 
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MARCH — Continued 


not use the legal immunity of a 
sovereign to shield it from coun- 
terclaims of U.S. citizens. 


Albanian news agency an- 
nounced the rejection by Albania 
of a U.S. offer of surplus food. 


Secy. of State Dulles stated 

in a nationwide address that 
the U.S. defense of Formosa was 
not necessarily confined to the 
static defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores islands alone. 


Pres. Eisenhower named Dil- 
lon Anderson of Texas to be his 
special assistant for national 
security affairs. 


U.S. Foreign Operations 

administration announced 
approval of a $100,000,000 pro- 
gram of economic and technical 
aid to Cambodia, Laos and 
south Vietnam in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. 


| Pres. Eisenhower affirmed 

the intention of the U.S. 
to continue its efforts in the de- 
fense and development of west- 
ern HWurope, if the 1954 Paris 
agreements on Germany were 
ratified. 


Soviet government and com- 
munist party issued a decree 
giving collective farm leaders 
more authority to decide local 
agricultural policy. 


U.S. Export-Import bank ex- 
tended a credit of $60,000,000 to 
Argentina to buy equipment in 
the U.S. for a new steel mill. 


U.S. state dept. authorized the 
issuance of visas to 11 soviet 
student and youth newspaper 
editors to visit the U.S. 


i] Italian senate completed 

parliamentary action on a 
bill approving ratification of 
the 1954 Paris agreements on 
western Germany. 


Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
was nominated to be commander 
of the U.S. 8th army and of U.S. 
army forces in the far east. 


i Creation was announced 

of a preparatory committee 
headed by the dalai lama for 
establishing an expanded Tibetan 
autonomous region within the 
national framework of Com- 
munist China. 


| U.S. Foreign Operations 

administration revealed 
that the U.S. was turning over 
an additional $48,000,000 to 
Nationalist China to aid in the 
defense of Formosa. 


Hoover commission urged a 
sharp curtailment of federal 
lending services in favor of 
private interests. 


John E., Peurifoy, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Thailand, was named 
U.S. representative on the South- 
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east Asia Defense Treaty council. 


14 Nepalese Crown Prince 
Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev was proclaimed king 
of Nepal following the death of 
his father, King Tribhuvana. 


| Senate rejected Democra- 
tic proposals for a reduction 
federal 


in individual income 


taxes. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced a loan of 
$24,000,000 to the East African 
High commission to help finance 
a modernization and develop- 
ment program for railways, har- 
bours and road transport facili- 
ties in Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. 


| Secret record of the Yalta 

and Malta conferences in 
1945 was made public by the 
U.S. government. 


Pres. Eisenhower indicated at 
a press conference that the U.S. 
would use tactical atomic weap- 
ons in the event of war. 


Aneurin Bevan was ordered ex- 
pelled from the British parlia- 
mentary Labour party by vote 
of 141 to 112, on charges of dis- 
loyalty to Clement R. Attlee, the 
party leader. 


Senate confirmed by vote of 71 
to 11 the nomination of John M. 
Harlan to be an associate justice 
of the U.S. supreme court. 


Pres. Eisenhower nominated 
Allen Whitfield of Iowa as a 
member of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy commission. 


| U.S. Surgeon General 

Leonard A. Scheele re- 
vealed that the U.S. death rate 
had averaged a record low of 9.2 
per 1,000 population in 1954. 


| Pres. Eisenhower asked 

congress for an emergency 
appropriation of $12,000,000 to 
develop plans tu meet a hydro- 
gen bomb attack. 


Ichiro Hatoyama was re-elect- 
ed premier of Japan by vote of 
254 to 160 of the Japanese diet. 


West German _ bundesrat ap- 
proved ratification of the 1954 
Paris agreements on western 
Germany, thereby completing 
the necessary German parlia- 
mentary action. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced a loan of 
$54,500,000 to Australia to 
finance imports of equipment 
for the development of agricul- 
ture, transportation, electric 
power and industry. 


\9 Pres. Eisenhower named 
Foreign Operations Admin- 
istrator Harold KH. Stassen to the 
newly created post of special 
assistant on disarmament prob- 
lems, with cabinet rank. 


EVENTS ¢ 1955 


2 Frenchnationalassembly 
approved by vote of 392 to 

211 a 1955 budget of 3,090,500,- 

000,000 fr. ($8,800,000,000). 


? Soviet foreign ministry 
announced agreement by 
the U.S.S.R. and seven east 
Buropean states on the details of 
a unified military command to 
be created if western Germany 
were re-armed. 


Pakistani federal court over- 
ruled the decision of a provincial 
court that Gov. Gen. Ghulam 
Mohammed had exceeded his 
powers in dissolving the con- 
stituent assembly. 


? U.S. commerce dept. re- 

ported that the incomes of 
41% of U.S. families had totalled 
at least $5,000 in 1953. 


? House of representatives 

adopted by voice vote a code 
of fair practices for house in- 
vestigations. 


Egypt was asked by Abba Eban, 
Israeli delegate to the UN, to re- 
nounce useless hostility and join 
Israel in a code for peace in the 
middle east. 


i Turkey began construction 

of its first hydroelectric 
project, the Demirkopru dam 
near Izmir; it was scheduled to 
be completed in 1958. 


Iraq and the Iraq Petroleum 
company and associated com- 
panies concluded an amended 
agreement changing the formula 
in their 1951 agreement for cal- 
culating oil prices. 


? Communist China an- 

nounced that six more of its 
divisions were being withdrawn 
from North Korea. 


Conference committee of the 
senate and house of representa- 
tives removed from the bill ex- 
tending corporate and excise tax 
rates a provision in the house- 
approved version for an income 
tax reduction of $20 a person. 


? U.S. won the unofficial na- 

tional team championship 
in the Pan-American games 
which closed at Mexico City, 
Mex. 


Pakistani cabinet approved 
plans for the merger into a single 
province of the four provinces 
and ten princely states of west- 
ern Pakistan. 


? French senate completed 

parliamentary ratification of 
the 1954 Paris agreements on 
western Germany. 


Italian Premier Mario Scelba 
and Foreign Minister Gae- 
tano Martino arrived at Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a 12-day good- 
will visit to the U.S. 


New state of emergency was 
proclaimed by Pakistani Gov. 
Gen. Ghulam Mohammed, who 
assumed supreme power. 


White house announced 
2 the designation of Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd to lead a 
U.S. expedition to the antarctic 
in connection with the Interna- 
tional Geophysical year (1957- 
58). 


UN Security council 
2 unanimously condemned Is- 
rael for an attack on Egyptian 
forces in the Gaza area. 


0 Defense Secy. Charles E. 
3 Wilson issued orders impos- 
ing severe limitations on speeches 
and published material of mili- 
tary personnel and requiring re- 
placement of military public in- 
formation directors by civilians. 


Motion picture ‘‘On the Wa- 
terfront’’ received the award 
of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences as the best 
picture of 1954; awards for best 
starring performances went to 
Marlon Brando and Grace Kelly. 


National executive commit- 
tee of British Labour party 
upheld the expulsion of Aneurin 
Bevan but permitted him to re- 
main a member of the party after 
accepting an apology from him. 


UN Security council called 
upon Egypt and Israel to co- 
operate in reducing border ten- 
sion. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill 
extending to April 1, 1956, cor- 
porate and excise tax rates at 
existing levels. 


3] Armed forces of the Cao 
Dai religious sect formally 

joined the national 

south Vietnam. 


army of 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill 
providing for an increase of 
$745,000,000 a year in military 
pay and allowances. 


APRIL 


Senate consented by vote 
of 76 to 2 to the ratification 
by the U.S. of the 1954 Paris 
agreements on western Germany. 


U.S., British and French high 
commissioners in Germany 
protested the action of the east 
German government in imposing 
an 11-fold increase in road tolls 
into western Berlin. 


India and Communist China 
signed a protocol at Lhasa, Ti- 
bet, transferring to China the 
postal, telegraph and public tele- 
phone services in Tibet operated 
by India. 


West German Lufthansa air 
line began regular passenger 
service on internal German 
routes. 


U.S. state dept. announced 

the lifting of a ban on the 
departure from the U.S. of 76 
Chinese students. 


Council for Financial Aid to 


APRIL— Continued 


Education reported that a na- 
tionwide survey had revealed 
that half the colleges in the U.S. 
were operating at a deficit. 


3 Hoover commission pro- 
posed a series of reforms 
which it said would save $151,- 
000,000 a year in government 
transportation activities. 


4 Israel requested an urgent 
meeting of the UN Security 
council to consider new charges 
against Egypt. 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman of the U.S. joint chiefs 
of staff, told a senate subcommit- 
tee that a reduction in the man- 
power of U.S. armed forces was 
possible because atomic weapons 
had become conventional. 


Representatives of Britain, 
Egypt and the UN signed an 
agreement for technical assist- 
ance to the Sudan. 


Britain and Iraq signed in 
Baghdad a new agreement for 
defense co-operation to replace 
the treaty of alliance of 1930. 


Sir Winston Churchill re- 
signed as prime minister of 
the United Kingdom. 


Union of South Africa an- 
nounced its decision to with- 
draw from the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural organiza- 
tion because of its alleged inter- 
ference in South African racial 
problems. 


U.S., Britain and France 
jointly cautioned the U.S.S.R. 
and Austria against bilateral 
commitments on the proposed 
Austrian state treaty. 


Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (Dem., 
W. Va.), chairman of the senate 
judiciary committee, announced 
that a subcommittee of his com- 
mittee would make a full-scale 
investigation of monopoly and 
antitrust practices. 


Attempt to overthrow the 
Imam Ahmad, ruler of the 
Arabian kingdom of Yemen, was 
reported to have failed. 


Unicameral Luxembourg 

parliament approved the 
1954 Paris agreements on west- 
ern Germany, by vote of 48 to 3, 
as did the Belgian senate, by 
vote of 142 to 2. 


Queen Elizabeth II of the 
United Kingdom named _ Sir 
Anthony Eden to succeed Sir 
Winston Churchill as prime mini- 
ster. 


Treaty of friendship between 
Egypt and India was signed at 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Atomic guided missile de- 
signed for use against aircraft 
was launched from a B-36 plane 
over the atomic proving grounds 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS - 


in Nevada, at a height of about 
40,000 ft. 


Hussein Ala was named to 

succeed Gen. Fazlollah Za- 
hedi, resigned, as premier of 
Iran. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
announced the designation of 
Defense Minister Harold Mac- 
millan to succeed him as foreign 
secy.; Selwyn Lloyd replaced 
Macmillan as defense minister 
and the earl of Home replaced 
Viscount Swinton as common- 
wealth relations secy. 


Secy. of State Dulles noti- 

fied Edward J. Corsi that his 
assignment as special asst. on 
refugee and immigration prob- 
lems would be ended. 


Soviet government in notes 

to Britain and France stated 
that the Soviet supreme council 
was being asked to annul the 
Soviet treaties of alliance with 
those two countries. 


Pres. Eisenhower ordered the 
formation of a Civil Defense Co- 
ordinating board headed by Civil 
Defense Administrator Val Pe- 
terson to co-ordinate the civil de- 
fense activities of federal agen- 
cies. 


i Hoover commission rec- 

ommended the creation of a 
U.S. administrative court to 
handle the judicial phases of tax, 
labour and trade regulation 
matters. 


South Vietnam Premier Ngo 
Dinh Diem established a civil 
guard to replace the police and 
security forces, which were con- 
trolled by rebellious religious 
sects. 


| U.S. supreme court, by 

vote of 5 to 3, held to be in- 
valid the divorce law of the Vir- 
gin Islands, which permitted di- 
vorces after six weeks’ residence. 


India in a note to Portugal com- 
plained of mass arrests, deten- 
tion without trial and ill-treat- 
ment of nonviolent persons seek- 
ing the transfer to India of the 
Portuguese enclave of Goa. 


i Antipoliomyelitis vac- 

cine developed by Jonas HE. 
Salk was revealed to be effective 
against paralytic polio upon the 
basis of field trials in 44 states. 


East German government an- 
nounced the arrest by security 
police of 521 agents alleged to be 
working for the U.S. ang British 
secret services. 


i Pres. Eisenhower approv- 

ed a draft of agreement be- 
tween the North Atlantic Treaty 
powers providing for the sharing 
of information on atomic weap- 
ons. 


French Premier Faure an- 
nounced that France would limit 
atomic research to the civil uses 
of atomic energy. 


1955 


U.S. supreme court closed 
' oral arguments on proposals 

to implement its decision barring 

segregation in public schools. 


Argentine government. sus- 
pended the teaching of Roman 
Catholic religion and morals in 
all government-supported 
schools. 


Mexico and the U.S. signed an 
agreement at Mexico City de- 
signed to reduce the illegal entry 
of Mexican workers into the U.S. 
and to improve arrangements for 


their temporary employment 


there. 
15 International Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- 
velopment submitted to its 56 
members a draft charter for the 
proposed International Finance 
Corp. to aid in the building of in- 
dustries in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


Austria and the U.S.S.R. 
reached an understanding in a 
conference at Moscow on the 
disputed points of the proposed 
Austrian state treaty. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion reported to congress that 
comprehensive investigations 
had failed to show any harmful 
effects from atomic. tests in 
Nevada. 


Pakistani Gov. Gen. Ghulam 
Mohammed issued an order 
summoning a constituent as- 
sembly to draw up a constitution 
for Pakistan. 


| Soviet foreign ministry 

condemned western-spon- 
sored alliances in the near and 
middle east as a threat to Soviet 
security. 


Pres. Eisenhower directed the 
establishment within the state 
dept. of a semiautonomous I[n- 
ternational Co-operation admini- 
stration to administer a_ long- 
range foreign economic aid pro- 
gram. 


| Hoover commission as- 

serted that billions of dollars 
could be saved through more ef- 
ficient disposal of federal surplus 
property. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment submitted to the Syrian 
government a report recom- 
mending a five-year develop- 
ment program costing $530,000,- 
000. 


Andras Hegedus was elec- 
ted to replace Imre Nagy as 
premier of Hungary. 


Indonesia Pres. Achmed Su- 
karno opened a conference of 29 
Asian and African states at 
Bandung, Indonesia. 


| Argentina and Uruguay 
resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions, broken off since 1953. 


British Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer R. A. Butler present- 
ed to the house of commons a 
budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1955, which esti- 
mated revenue at £4,710,150,- 
000 and expenditure at £4,561,- 
875,000. 


? Pres. Eisenhower in a spe- 

cial message to congress re- 
quested authorization of $3,530,- 
000,000 for foreign military and 
economic aid in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. 


National guard forces through- 
out the U.S. and in Hawaii, Alas- 
ka and Puerto Rico were mobil- 
ized in a surprise alert. 


? U.S. government = an- 

nounced that the U.S.S.R. 
had agreed to return to the U.S. 
an additional 62 small naval ves- 
sels obtained under lend-lease 


during World War II. 


2 Federal reserve board in- 
creased stock margin re- 
quirements from 60% to 70%. 


French and Tunisian repre- 
sentatives signed at Paris a 
protocol outlining the terms on 
which Tunisia would be given 
internal autonomy. 


British war office announced 
the appointment of Gen. Sir Ger- 
ald Templer as chief of the im- 
perial general staff effective in 
Nov. 1955. 


Louis E. Wolfson conceded at 
the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. in Chicago that he had failed 
to win control of the company in 
a bitter proxy fight. 


Chinese Communist Premier 
Chou En-lai and Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Sunario 
signed an agreement at Bandung 
on the question of the dual na- 
tionality of overseas Chinese 
resident in Indonesia. 


mier Chou En-lai in a 
press statement at Bandung said 
that his government was willing 
to negotiate directly with the 
U.S. on the relaxation of tension 
in the far east, particularly For- 
mosa. 


7 Chinese Communist Pre- 


? Hoover commission re- 
ported that more efficient 
management could produce a 
saving of $340,000,000 a year in 
federal food and clothing pur- 
chases. 


Pres. Eisenhower an- 
2 nounced plans for an atom- 

ic-powered merchant ship 
to tour the world in the interest 
of peace. 


John Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, reported that more major 
crimes had been recorded in the 
U.S. during 1954 than in any 
other year. 


Argentine government signed 
an agreement with the Standard 
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APRIL—Continued 


Oil Co. (Calif.) providing for the 
exploitation of petroleum depos- 
its in southern Patagonia. 


i] Egyptian and Israeli 
forces exchanged artillery 
fire for three hours south of Gaza. 


2 U.S. public health service 

ordered the temporary with- 
drawal from use of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine produced by Cut- 
ter Laboratories of Berkeley, 
Calif. 


The U.S. and the Philippines 
signed an agreement in Manila 
providing for U.S. aid in equip- 
ping and training a new Philip- 
pine army division. 


2 James B. Conant, U.S. 

high commissioner in Ger- 
many, was nominated to be the 
first U.S. ambassador to the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. 


Bitter street fighting broke 
out in Saigon between south 
Vietnam government forces and 
the Bin-Xuyen and Hoa-Hao 
dissident religious sects. 


2 Malayan government de- 

clared two large areas in 
Pahang and Trengganu to be 
free of terrorists. 


Christian Democrat Giovanni 
Gronchi was elected to succeed 
Luigi Einaudi as president of 
Italy at a joint session of the 
Italian parliament. 


3 John B. Hollister of Ohio 
was named by Pres. Hisen- 
hower to head the International 
Co-operation administration, 
successor agency to the Foreign 
Operations administration. 


University of California an- 
nounced the discovery of a new 
chemical element, No. 101, 
named mendelevium. 


South Vietnam revolutionary 
committee formed from various 
political groups adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring chief of state Bao 
Dai to be deposed. 


MAY 


Premier Ngo Dinh Diem 

was reported to be in control 
of south Vietnam’s army after a 
struggle with supporters of chief 
of state Bao Dai. 


West German Chancellor 
Adenauer and French For- 
eign Minister Antoine Pinay 
in a joint statement after a two- 


CALENDAR OF 


day conference announced that 
they had reached agreement on 
all points, including the Saar. 


Leaders of the American 

Federation of Labor and the 

Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations agreed upon a con- 
stitution to govern their com- 
bined organizations. 


Columbia university an- 
nounced the award of the 1954 
Pulitzer prizes, including one to 
Tennessee Williams for his play 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and one 
to William Faulkner for his work 
A Fable. 


British air base at Habbaniya, 
Iraq, was transferred to Iraqi 
command in accordance with the 
new Anglo-Iraqi agreement. 


Pres. Eisenhower presented 
the Legion of Merit to Field 
Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, 
premier of Thailand, for service 
to the UN and the cause of 
freedom. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment reported that it had grant- 
ed loans totalling $2,214,358,464 
between 1947 and March 31, 
1955. 


3 French Foreign Minister 
Pinay and Saar Chief Min- 
ister Johannes Hoffmann 
signed a revised economic con- 
vention on the Saar. 


Venezuela announced its deci- 
sion to withdraw from the Inter- 
national Labour organization. 


4 Group of private Japanese 
businessmen signed a $168,- 
000,000 trade pact with official 
representatives of Communist 


China. 


Federal republic of Ger- 

many became a _ sovereign 
state with the deposit by France 
and Britain of instruments of 
ratification of the 1954 Paris 
agreements. 


Nuclear explosion atop a 500- 
ft. tower battered but did not 
destroy a model community 
built at the atomic proving 
grounds in Nevada. 


Kabul radio announced that 
the Afghan government had or- 
dered general mobilization as a 
precaution against attack by 
Pakistan. 


Chilean government rejected 
a British proposal to submit the 
question of sovereignty over 
antarctic territories to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 


EVENTS «- 1955 


U.S. Surgeon General 

Scheele stated that federal 
clearances of Salk antipoliomye- 
litis vaccine had been temporar- 
ily halted. 


Council of the Western 

European union met in 
formal session for the first time 
at Paris. 


Presidium of the Soviet su- 
preme council approved the ab- 
rogation of Soviet friendship 
treaties with Britain and France. 


Ford foundation announced 
the allocation of $15,000,000 for 
grants for research on the pre- 
vention, cause and cure of men- 
tal iliness. 


8 U.S. Surgeon General 
Scheele announced the rec- 
ommendation of the U.S. public 
health service that the use of 
Salk antipolio vaccine be sus- 
pended until all current supplies 
were retested for safety. 


German Federal Republic 

was formally admitted to 
NATO as its 15th member at a 
meeting of the north Atlantic 
council in Paris. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed an 
executive order transferring the 
activities of the Foreign Opera- 
tions administration to the state 
and defense depts. 


Canadian Trades & Labour 
congress and Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour agreed through 
a unity committee on the details 
of their merger plan. 


| U.S., Britain and France 

in identical notes to the 
U.S.S.R. proposed a conference 
of heads of state accompanied by 
their foreign ministers. 


U.S. far east air forces an- 
nounced that U.S. jet fighters 
had shot down two Communist 
jets after being attacked over in- 
ternational waters off North 
Korea. 


| Western European Union 
council agreed to oversee 
the administration of the Saar un- 
der a Franco-German compro- 
mise agreement. 


Pres. Eisenhower nominated 
Andrew D. Orrick to succeed 
Ralph Demmler, resigned, as a 
member of the U.S. Securities & 
Exchange commission. 


Argentine government an- 
nounced rejection of a British 
proposal to submit the dispute 
over antarctic territories to the 
International Court of Justice. 


Four persons were killed in 
| severe rioting in the British 
colony of Singapore allegedly led 
by Communists. 


Marshal Vasili D. Sokolovski, 
chief of staff of the Soviet armed 
forces, was revealed to have sent 
friendly greetings and best wishes 
to Pres. Eisenhower on the 10th 
anniversary of the meeting of the 
soviet and U.S. armies on the 
Elbe river. 


U.S. justice dept. filed a suit in 
New York, N.Y., charging the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. and five other groups with 
conspiring to monopolize news- 
paper and periodical advertising 


13 Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
was named to succeed Gen 
Matthew B. Ridgway as U.S 
army chief of staff; Gen. Lymar 
L. Lemnitzer was named to suc 
ceed Taylor as commander ir 
chief of the U.S. far east com 
mand and of the UN command 


French Premier Faure statec 
that informal discussions witl 
U.S. Secy. of State Dulles anc 
British Foreign Secy. Macmillas 
had produced complete agree 
ment on policy in Indochina. 


14 U.S.S.R. and Albania 
Bulgaria, Czechoslova 
kia, eastern Germany, Hun 
gary, Poland and Rumani. 
signed a mutual defense treat 
at Warsaw; Marshal of the Sc 
viet Union Ivan S. Koniev wa 
named to head the unified mili 
tary command. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Mol 
otov indicated Soviet acceptance 
of the invitation of the U.S., Br 
tain and France to a conferenc 
of heads of government. 


| French forces complete 
J the evacuation of the nort 
Vietnam port of Haiphong. 


Foreign ministers of the U.S 
U.S.S.R., Britain and Franc 
signed a state treaty for Austr 
at Vienna. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis 
sion completed the 1955 series « 
atomic test explosions at th 
Nevada proving grounds; thei 
was a total of 14 explosions | 
the series. 
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MAY — Continued 


t King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium arrived in Leopold- 
ville for a 27-day visit to the 
Belgian Congo. 


| U.S. government formally 
invited 10 soviet farm ex- 

perts to visit lowa and other 

farm states as official visitors. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion and the defense dept. an- 
nounced that a small atomic un- 
derwater device had been suc- 
cessfully exploded in the eastern 


Pacific. 


| U.S. commerce dept. re- 

ported that U.S. residents 
had spent $1,360,000,000 on 
foreign travel in 1954. 


Pres. Eisenhower denied re- 
ports that the U.S.S.R. had over- 
taken the U.S. in air power. 


| French cabinet approved 

measures for increasing the 
strength of French armed forces 
in Algeria. 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed as un- 
fair and too expensive a bill pro- 
viding for an average salary in- 
crease of 8.8% for postal workers. 


Federal Trade commission 
reported after a four-month 
study that business mergers were 
being consummated at three 
times the 1949 rate. 


? Kenya government an- 

nounced the launching of in- 
tensified military operations 
against Mau Mau terrorists after 
the breakdown of negotiations for 
mass surrender. 


Lester B. Pearson, Canadian 
secy. of state for external affairs, 
announced an agreement under 
which the U.S. would pay the full 
cost of the construction and 
operation of the distant early 
warning line of radar stations in 
the Canadian far north. 
?| Israeli and Egyptian 
forces clashed near Kisufim 
in the disputed Gaza area. 


2 General assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
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U.S.A. approved the ordination 
of women as Presbyterian minis- 
ters. 


U.S. supreme court reversed 
convictions for contempt of con- 
gress of two witnesses who had 
invoked the first and fifth 
amendments and of a third who 
had invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions on Communism by the 
house un-American activities 
comunittee. 


7 U.S. public health service 

pronounced safe all Salk 
antipoliomyelitis vaccine which 
had already been used or re- 
cleared except two lots produced 
by one manufacturer. 


Senate sustained the veto by 
Pres. Eisenhower of the bill in- 
creasing the salaries of postal 
workers. 


Peking radio announced that 
soviet authorities had completed 
the transfer of Port Arthur to 
Communist China in accordance 
with the 1954 Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment. 


y] Sikh sect launched a new 

campaign for the formation 
of a Punjabi-speaking state in 
India. 


Pres. Eisenhower nominated 
Rear Adm. Arleigh A. Burke to 
succeed Adm. Robert B. Carney 
as U.S. chief of naval operations, 
effective Aug. 17, 1955. 


British expedition headed by 
Charles Evans was reported to 
have scaled Mt. Kanchenjunga 
(28,146 ft.) on the Nepal-Sikkim 
border, the highest unclimbed 
mountain in the world. 


? Soviet delegation headed 

by Communist Party Secy. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev and Pre- 
mier Nikolai A. Bulganin ar- 
rived in Belgrade for conferences 
with Yugoslav Pres. Tito. 


Senate banking and currency 
committee reported that its 
study of the stock market had 
disclosed an increase in un- 
healthy speculative activity since 
the fall of 1954. 


Soviet government formally 
expressed its agreement with the 
proposal of the U.S., Britain and 
France for a conference of heads 
of government. 


British Conservative party 
made important gains in parlia- 
mentary elections; Conservatives 
and associates won 345 seats, 
Labour party 277, Liberals 6 and 
Sinn Fein 2. 


EVENTS e 1955 


? Pres. Eisenhower recom- 

mended that congress take 
speedy action to hasten the flow 
of deserving immigrants to the 


Richard A. Mack of Florida 
was nominated to succeed Frieda 
B. Hennock as a member of the 
Federal Communications com- 
mission, effective June 30, 1955. 

Three men—Laszlo Ta- 


28 bori of Hungary and Brian 
Hewson and Chris Chataway of 
Britain—ran the mile in less 
than four minutes for the first 
time at an international meet in 
London, Eng. 


? Law was promulgated to 

reform the Argentine con- 
stitution so as to allow the dis- 
establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


3 Said el-Mufti formed a 
new Jordanian cabinet to 


replace that of Tewfik Abulhuda. 


3 U.S. supreme court ina 

unanimous decision directed 
the states to end racial segrega- 
tion in public schools within a 
reasonable time. 


Queen Elizabeth II of the 
United Kingdom proclaimed a 
state of emergency because of a 
nationwide railway strike. 


Four U.S. jet pilots who had 
been held for more than two 
years were released by Com- 
munist China. 


JUNE 


René Mayer of France was 

elected to succeed Jean Mon- 
net, also of France, as chairman 
of the high authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment announced a loan of 
$70,000,000 in various curren- 
cies for the development of Sicily 
and southern Italy. 


U.S. state dept. revealed that 
representations had been made 
to Communist China for the re- 
lease of 63 U.S. citizens still held 
in China. 


U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 

issued a joint declaration of 
friendship and co-operation at 
Belgrade. 


Conventions granting in- 
ternal autonomy to Tunisia 
were signed in Paris by French 
Premier Faure and Tunisian 
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Premier Tahar ben Ammar. 


Pakistani Prime Minister Mo- 
hammad Ali announced the 
restoration of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the province of Kast 
Pakistan. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines 

inaugurated a new intercon- 
tinental service between Van- 
couver, B.C., and the Nether- 
lands via the north pole and 
Greenland. 


Hoover commission in a 

divided report recommended 
the continuation of U.S. aid to 
foreign countries. 


6 Ford Motor Co. and the 
United Automobile Work- 
ers (C.1.0.) signed a three-year 
labour agreement providing cash 
benefits for laid-off workers and 
other contract improvements. 


U.S. supreme court held, 7 to 
2, that John P. Peters of Yale 
university had been wrongfully 
dismissed on loyalty grounds 
from his post as a U.S. govern- 
ment consultant. 


Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru arrived in Moscow for 
a state visit to the Soviet Union. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. an- 
nounced that it had under con- 
struction a 500-m.p.h. jet trans- 
port plane which would be ready 
for service by 1959. 


8 U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission was revealed to have 
informed congress that it was 
making rapid strides toward the 
development of an atomic-pow- 
ered aeroplane. 


U.S. public health service 

placed major blame for the 
breakdown of the mass antipolio 
inoculation program on the in- 
compatibility of the original 
Salk formula with mass _ pro- 
duction methods. ; 


British royal commission rec- 
ommended major land reforms 
in Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda and a pattern for future 
economic development. 


U.S. government barred Ru- 
manian officials in the U.S. from 
photographing airports, indus- 
trial centres and military instal- 
lations. 


| Pres. Eisenhower ap- 
proved a compromise bill 

giving an average salary increase 

of 8% to U.S. postal workers. 


Lt. Gen. Isaac D. White was 
nominated by Pres. Hisenhower 
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JUNE— Continued 


to be commander of the U.S. 8th 
army and of U.S. army forces in 
the far east. 


Queen Elizabeth II at the 
| request of the Union of 
South Africa government ex- 
tended the term of Gov. Gen. 
Ernest G. Jansen for five years 
from Jan. 1, 1956. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a speech 
at Pennsylvania State univer- 
sity stated that he would ask 
congress to authorize an expand- 
ed program of U.S. aid to other 
countries in establishing atomic 
reactors for peaceful research. 


| Austrian state treaty was 
ratified by the presidium of 
the Soviet supreme council. 
13 West German Chancellor 
Adenauer arrived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for discussions with 


Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of 
State Dulles. 


Soviet Union in notes to the 
U.S., Britain and France accept- 
ed their suggestion that a con- 
ference of heads of government 
be held in Geneva, Switz., July 
18-21, 1955. 


General Motors Corp. and the 
United Automobile Workers (C.- 
1.0.) signed a three-year labour 
agreement similar to that be- 
tween the union and Ford Motor 


Co: 


| Moscow radio announced 
that the U.S.S.R. would 
supply atomic research equip- 
ment, scientists and_ technical 
information to Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment approved a loan to Aus- 
tria of about $10,000,000 in vari- 
ous currencies for the Ltinersee 
hydroelectric project at Vorarl- 
berg. 


| Two Roman Catholic 
priests were deported to 
Rome, Italy, by the Argentine 
government. 


U.S. civil defenses 
hydrogen bomb warfare were 
tested in a simulated attack; 
Pres. Eisenhower signed a dec- 
laration of simulated state of 
national emergency at his secret 
headquarters. 


against 


Indonesia denied Dutch charg- 
es that 23 Dutch prisoners ar- 
rested for alleged subversive 
activity had been subjected to 
inhuman torture. 


Britain and the U.S. signed 
agreements providing for co- 
operation in the civil use of 
atomic energy and in the use of 
atomic information for mutual 
defense purposes. 


| Pope Pius XI! excommuni- 


cated all those who had vio- 
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lated the rights of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Argentina. 


Heavy fighting developed be- 
tween the south Vietnam nation- 
al army and rebel Hoa-Hao 
forces on a wide front in western 


Cochin-China. 


Senate approved by voice vote 
and sent to the White House a 
bill extending selective service 
to June 30, 1959. 


| Senate consented, by vote 

of 63 to 3, to the ratification 
by the U.S. of the Austrian state 
treaty. 


Argentine Pres. Peron an- 
nounced that a revolt against 
the government had been 
crushed, but proclaimed a state 
of siege. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a nation- 
wide broadcast at the close of 
the three-day hydrogen bomb 
alert appealed to the public to 
support the military reserve bill 
proposed by him. 


| Egyptian government re- 

jected an Israeli proposal 
for a meeting of ambassadors or 
chiefs of staff to discuss meas- 
ures to reduce tension in the 
Gaza area. 


French foreign ministry an- 
nounced the suspension of trade 
relations with Rumania as a re- 
prisal against the continued im- 
prisonment in Rumania of five 
French civilians. 


| Hoover commission rec- 
ommended that the U.S. 
government adopt measures used 
by private business to control 


spending. 
20 Pres. Eisenhower in an ad- 
dress at a conference in San 
Francisco, Calif., marking the 
10th anniversary of the UN, 
asked for a new kind of peace 
with the atom as a productive 
servant. 


French cabinet approved the 
appointment of Gilbert Grand- 
val as French resident general in 
Morocco in succession to Francis 
Lacoste. 


Pres. Eisenhower revealed the 
details of an agreement between 
the U.S. and Belgium under 
which both the U.S. and Britain 
would retain their options on the 
output of nuclear materials pro- 
duced in the Belgian Congo. 


2\ bill extending the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements act to 
June 30, 1958. 


? Wilber M. Brucker of 

Michigan was nominated to 
succeed Robert T. Stevens, re- 
signed, as army secy. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a 


Soviet Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov in a speech at the UN ses- 
sion at San Francisco appealed 
to the people of the U.S. to join 
the Soviet people in preventing 
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a third world war. 


Coalition government of Itali- 
an Premier Mario Scelba_ re- 
signed after a dispute within the 
Christian Democratic party over 
land tenancy. 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
and Soviet Premier Bulganin 
signed a joint declaration in 
Moscow affirming that Soviet- 
Indian relations rested on a firm 
foundation of friendship and 
mutual understanding. 


Malayan government an- 
2 nounced that it had rejected 
an offer by Communist terrorists 
to negotiate a cease-fire at a con- 
ference of all interested parties. 


i Pres. Eisenhower author- 

ized the U.S. Atomic Ener- 
gy commission to increase the 
allocation of enriched uranium 
to friendly nations from 100 to 
200 kg. (440 Ib.) of fissionable 
material. 


White House announced that 
Soviet planes had shot down a 
U.S. naval patrol aircraft over 
international waters in the Ber- 
ing strait area. 


Queen Elizabeth II and the 
duke of Edinburgh arrived in 
Norway on a state visit. 


Third interim report of the 
International Armistice Control 
commission stated that both 
north and south Vietnam had 
obstructed the transfer of refu- 
gees. 


? Soviet Foreign Minister 

Molotov expressed regret 
for the shooting down of a U.S. 
naval plane in the Bering strait 
area and expressed the willing- 
ness of the U.S.S.R. to pay one- 
half the damage. 


? Hoover commission urged 
the creation of a civilian- 
operated defense supply and 
service administration to supply 
the three U.S. armed services. 


? British government made 
a strong protest to Greece 
against recent broadcasts by the 
Athens radio inciting the inhabi- 

tants of Cyprus to revolt. 
28 Pres. Eisenhower signed a 
bill giving more than 1,000,- 


000 U.S. employees pay increases 
averaging 7.5%. 


Hoover commission urged the 
reorganization of the Central In- 
telligence agency and made eight 
other specific recommendations 
to improve the U.S. intelligence 
system. 


Council on Intergovernment- 
al Relations submitted to Pres. 
Hisenhower a report urging a re- 
duction in the overlapping of 
federal, state and local taxes. 


U.S. Atty. Gen. Brownell an- 
nounced that the U.S. was drop- 
ping its prosecution of Owen Lat- 
timore on charges of perjury. 


Prince Musaid bin-Abdur 
Rahman of Saudi Arabia, a 
mediator in the dispute between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, an- 
nounced that his final proposals 
had been rejected by the Afghan 
government. 


? Premier U Nu of Burma 
arrived in Washington, D.- 
C., for an official visit. 


State of siege in Argentina was 
lifted by a decree of Pres. Peron. 


Hoover commission rejected 
proposals to sell federal power 
facilities to private companies 
but urged congress to ban any 
further government construction 
of steam power plants or trans- 
mission lines. 


3 West German. govern- 

ment accepted a Soviet in- 
vitation to discuss the establish- 
ment of diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relations. 


Both houses of congress ap- 
proved a compromise bill ap- 
propriating $31,882,815,726 for 
U.S. armed forces in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955. 


The U.S. and western Ger- 
many signed at Bonn an agree- 
ment covering military aid to be 
furnished by the U.S. for the 
equipment of western German 
armed forces. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed a bill 
authorizing foranother 12 months 
an increase of $6,000,000,000 in 
the public debt. 
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Pakistani Prime Minister 

Mohammad Ali confirmed 
Pakistan’s decision to adhere to 
the defense agreement between 
Iraq and Turkey. 


U.S. senate consented to the 
ratification by the U.S. of the 
revised treaty between the U.S. 
and Panama regarding the Pan- 
ama canal. 


A British cruiser arrived at 
Gdynia, Pol., in the first visit by 
a British naval vessel to a Com- 
munist-controlled port since the 
end of World War II. 


Pres. Eisenhower and Bur- 

mese Premier U Nu ina joint 
statement affirmed their dedica- 
tion to the ideal of peace anc 
friendly co-operation among na- 
tions based on international jus: 
tice and morality. 


Egyptian shore batterie: 

fired on the British vesse 
‘“Anshun”’ near Ras Muhammec 
at the southern end of the Sina 
peninsula. 


Britain was revealed to hav 

agreed to transfer to Sout] 
African control the royal naw 
base at Simonstown, Union o 
South Africa. 


South Vietnam Premier Ng: 
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Dinh Diem announced com- 
plete victory over the rebel Hoa- 
Hao religious sect. 


Board of directors of Gen- 

eral Motors Corp. voted to 
split its 91,960,366 shares of 
common stock 3 for 1, subject to 
shareholder approval. 


Argentine Pres. Per6én in a 
radio speech absolved opposition 
parties of all blame for the June 
16 revolt and asked for a political 
truce. 


Peking radio announced that 
Communist China and the U.S.- 
S.R. had signed an agreement 
for the exchange of scientific and 
technical information. 


Chinese Communist Vice 
Premier Li Fu-chun explained 
China’s curtailed five-year plan 
at the second annual meeting of 
the national people’s congress in 
Peking. 


New Italian coalition cab- 

inet headed by Christian 
Democrat Antonio Segni was 
sworn in by Pres. Giovanni 
Gronchi. 


Senate unanimously consented 
to the ratification by the U.S. 
of four revised conventions signed 
at Geneva, Switz., in 1949 set- 
ting new standards of treatment 
for prisoners of war and civilian 
captives. 


Polish and east German gov- 
ernments issued a joint state- 
ment declaring that the frontier 
between Poland and Germany 
had been definitely and _irre- 
vocably fixed on the Oder and 
Neisse rivers. 


Civil aviation agreement 

between the U.S. and western 
Germany was signed at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Congress passed and sent to 


the White House a bill authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of 
$3,285,800,000 for foreign mili- 
tary and economic aid in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1955: 


U.S. state dept. accepted a 


soviet offer to pay one-half the 


damages for an attack on a U.S. 
navy patrol plane over the Ber- 
ing sea. 


Soviet Union informed the 
UN Economic and _ Social 
council of its intention to rejoin 
the World Health organization. 


Peking radio broadcast a com- 
muniqué announcing that Com- 
munist China had agreed to a 
$338,000,000 economic aid pro- 
gram for north Vietnam. 


U.S. commerce and labour 
depts. announced that in June 
1955 the number of persons 
employed in the U.S. had risen 
above 64,000,000 for the first 
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time. 


Declaration signed by nine 


VU distinguished scientists, 
including Bertrand Russell and 
Albert Einstein, called upon 


mankind to renounce war and 
warned that hydrogen bomb war- 
fare might result in the extermin- 
ation of the human race. 


| Scores of persons were ar- 

rested by Argentine police 
after a resurgence of demonstra- 
tions against Pres. Perén. 


British government announc- 
ed plans to establish in 1957 a 
winter station on the inland 
antarctic ice sheet. 


Three U.S. prisoners of war 
who chose communism at the 
end of the Korean war were re- 
turned from Communist China 


to U.S. control. 

i Britain was _ revealed to 
have sold two destroyers to 

Israel. 


U.S. air force academy was 
opened in ceremonies at its tem- 
porary site at Lowry air force 
base near Denver, Colo. 


Pres. Eisenhower announced 
the cancellation of the so-called 
Dixon-Yates private power con- 
tract. 


Soviet Premier Buiganin re- 
ported to the central committee 
of the Soviet communist party 
that the fifth five-year plan had 
been fulfilled in May 1955, eight 
months ahead of schedule. 


| Pres. Ho Chi-minh of 
north Vietnam arrived in 
Moscow on a state visit. 


Soviet government issued a 
statement calling for the step- 
by-step reunification of Germany 
within the framework of an all- 
European collective agreement. 
13 Marion B. Folsom of New 

York was nominated by 
Pres. Eisenhower to succeed Mrs. 


Oveta Culp Hobby as secy. of 
health, education and welfare. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment granted a loan of $5,900,- 
000 to Panama to finance a high- 
way rehabilitation program. 


Britain and Malta concluded 
discussions at London on future 
constitutional and economic re- 
lationships. 


member of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary fund. 


| Afghanistan became a 


Soviet government announced 
that Nikita S. Khrushchev, first 
secy. of the Soviet communist 
party, and Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov, Soviet defense minister, 
would attend the conference at 
Geneva, Switz., of U.S., British, 
French and Soviet government 
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leaders. 


U.S. senate unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution expressing the 
hope that the Communist satel- 
lite nations of eastern Europe 
might soon regain the right of 
self-determination. 


{ Pres. Perén informed Ar- 

_ gentine congress that he had 
resigned as head of the Peronista 
party but would remain as chief 
of state. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin, at 
the first press conference ever 
held by a head of the Soviet 
government, asserted that the 
U.S., Britain, France and the 
U.S.S.R. could and must resolve 
their differences at the forth- 
coming Geneva conference. 


Four British destroyers ar- 
rived at Split, Yugos., to take 
part in the first combined exer- 
cises to be held with a Yugoslav 
squadron. 


| South Vietnam Premier 

Ngo Dinh Diem stated ina 
broadcast that his government 
was prepared to accept the 
principle of general elections in 
all Vietnam provided elections 
in north Vietnam were really 
free. 


17 French gendarmerie used 
tanks in efforts to halt se- 
vere rioting in Casablanca, 
French Morocco. 


| Conference of the heads of 
government of the U.S., Bri- 

tain, France and the U.S.S.R. 

opened at Geneva, Switz. 


House of representatives 
passed by vote of 372 to 31 and 
sent to the senate a bill to 
liberalize federal social security 
benefits for women and disabled 
and self-employed persons. 


Moscow radio announced at the 
conclusion of conferences  be- 
tween Pres. Ho Chi-minh of 
north Vietnam and soviet offi- 
cials that the U:S:S:.R. had 
agreed to provide 400,000,000 
rubles in economic aid to north 
Vietnam. 


| Soviet Premier Bulganin 

at the Geneva conference 
asked for a delay in the unifica- 
tion of Germany. 


? U.S. treasury dept. re- 

vealed that the U.S. govern- 
ment incurred a deficit of $4,192,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955. 


Federal grand jury in Detroit, 
Mich., indicted the United 
Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) on 
charges of violating the Federal 
Corrupt Practices act in support- 
ing Democratic candidates in the 
1954 primary and general elec- 


tions. 

2| U.S.S. ‘‘Sea Wolf,’’ second 
U.S. atomic-powered  sub- 

marine, was launched at Groton, 

Conn. 
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Pres. Eisenhower proposed at 
the Geneva conference that the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S. exchange 
complete blueprints of their 
military establishments and open 
each other’s countries to un- 
limited aerial inspection by the 
other. 


Senate investigations sub- 
committee opened hearings on 
allegations that Air Force Secy. 
Harold E. Talbott had improper- 
ly used his position for private 
business purposes. 


? Britain and western Ger- 
many signed a civil avia- 
tion agreement at London. 
23 Indonesian Premier Ali 
Sastroamidjojo resigned 


after a dispute with army lead- 
ers. 


Heads of government con- 
cluded their conference at Gene- 
va, Switz., with a directive in- 
structing their foreign ministers 
to meet in Geneva in Oct. 1955. 


? Soviet Premier Bulganin 

and Communist Party 
Secy. Khrushchev arrived in 
east Berlin on a visit to eastern 
Germany. 


? Pres. Eisenhower in a na- 

tion-wide radio and _ tele- 
vision broadcast stated that the 
Geneva conference showed that 
the whole world wanted peace. 


Britain was revealed to have 
agreed to sell two destroyers to 


Egypt. 


India ordered Portugal to 
close its legation at New Delhi 
because of Portugal’s refusal to 
negotiate concerning the trans- 
fer to India of Portuguese India. 


British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler an- 
nounced a new series of restric- 
tions on credit designed to reduce 
domestic consumption and_ in- 
crease exports. 


2 Senate passed by voice 

vote and sent to the White 
House a bill designed to increase 
the U.S. trained and ready mili- 
tary reserve from 800,000 to 
2,900,000 men. 


Representatives of the U.S., 
Britain and France in identical 
notes to south Vietnam Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem recommended 
that he reply favourably to a 
Vietminh request for pre-elec- 


toral consultations. 

British Prime Minister 
21 Eden announced that Soviet 
Premier Bulganin and Commu- 
nist Party Secy. Khrushchev 
would visit Britain in the spring 
of 1956. 


Yugosiav Pres. Tito declared 
that he would not permit U.S. 
supervision of military equip- 
ment granted to Yugoslavia un- 
der the U.S. aid program. 


Austria formally regained its 
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sovereignty with the deposit by 
France of its instrument of rati- 
fication of the Austrian state 
treaty. 


Senate gave final approval to 
a compromise bill to create a 
12-member bipartisan committee 
on governmental security. 


? Bulgarian government 

admitted the shooting down 
of an Israeli passenger aircraft 
the day before. 


Both houses of congress ap- 
proved a compromise bill ap- 
propriating $2,703,341,750 for 
foreign military and economic 
aid in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1955. 


yh! White House announced a 
U.S. plan to launch small 
unmanned earth-circling satel- 
lites as part of U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Geo- 
physical year (1957-58). 


3 Both houses of congress 

approved a compromise bill 
raising the federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents an hour to $1. 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment made a loan of $18,200,- 
000 to Guatemala for road de- 
velopment. 


3 Pakistani government re- 
duced the value of the Paki- 
stani rupee by one-third. 


AUGUST 


Pres. Eisenhower accepted 
the resignation of Air Force 
Secy. Harold I. Talbott. 


Chinese Communist govern- 
ment announced its decision to 
release 11 imprisoned U.S. air- 
men. 


Railway was opened connect- 
ing southern Rhodesia with the 
Mozambique port of Lourengo 
Marques. 


Nepal and Communist China 
signed an agreement at Kath- 
mandu, Nepal, establishing nor- 
mal diplomatic relations. 


House of representatives, 

by vote of 187 to 168, gave 
final congressional approval to a 
bill authorizing 45,000 new pub- 
lic housing units before July 31, 
1956. 


1st session of the 84th 
congress adjourned sine die, 
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with the senate following the 
house of representatives into 


adjournment at 12:05 a.m., 
BD Sse 
Bulgarian government ad- 


mitted that the Israeli aircraft 
shot down over Bulgarian terri- 
tory had been fired upon by Bul- 
garian fighter planes. 


Federal reserve board raised 
the discount rates of the Atlanta, 
Boston and Chicago federal re- 
serve banks to 2% and that of 
Cleveland to 24% as an anti- 
inflation measure. 


U.S. Export-Import bank 
granted a credit of $60,000,000 
to finance Japanese purchase of 
U.S. cotton. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin 

stated that he doubted the 
workability of Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s proposal for the mutual in- 
spection of the military estab- 
lishments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion announced that the U.S.S.R 
had resumed the testing of nu- 
clear weapons. 


Federal Power commission 
granted a 50-year licence to the 
Idaho Power company to build 
and operate three low hydroelec- 
tric dams in the Hell’s canyon 
area of the Snake river. 


11 U.S. airmen released by the 
Chinese Communist government 
arrived in Hong Kong from Pe- 
king, China. 


Soviet government announced 
that it would enter the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne, 
Austr., even though it had brok- 
en off diplomatic relations with 
Australia in 1954. 


Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza 

was appointed acting gover- 
nor general of Pakistan by Queen 
Elizabeth II. 


South Korean government 
demanded that the neutral 
nations supervisory commission 
leave South Korea within a week. 


Top soviet leaders gave a 

lawn party for the Moscow 
diplomatic and press corps at an 
estate near Moscow. 


Pakistani Prime Minister 
Mohammad Ali resigned after 
losing the leadership of the Mos- 
lem league to Finance Minister 
Chaudry Mohammed Ali. 


U.N. Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold in his annual report 
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to the UN general assembly 
stated that the world might be 
approaching an era of lessened 
international tension in which 
the UN would play a greater 
role. 


International Conference 

on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy opened at Ge- 
neva, Switz., with representa- 
tives of 72 nations, including the 
U.S.S.R., in attendance. 


Pres. Eisenhower approved 

the Reserve Forces act of 
1955 but stated that it fell short 
of the reserve program which he 
had requested of congress. 


Commerce Secy. Sinclair 
Weeks and Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell in a joint report 
stated that U.S. employment in 
July 1955 had reached the record 
total of 64,995,000. 


| South Vietnamese Pre- 

mier Ngo Dinh Diem re- 
jected an offer from north Viet- 
nam to discuss general elections 
to reunite Vietnam. 


France and Libya signed a 
treaty of friendship and a polit- 
ical agreement providing for the 
evacuation of French troops 
from the Fezzan area. 


l| Chaudry Mohammed Ali 
was sworn in as prime min- 
ister of Pakistan. 


Pres. Eisenhower appointed 
Asst. Defense Secy. Donald A. 
Quarles of New Jersey to suc- 
ceed Harold E. Talbott as air 
force secy. 


New Indonesian coalition 
cabinet was formed by Burha- 
nuddin Harahap of the Moslem 
Masjumi party. 


Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission disclosed that the U.S. 
had been working for some time 
on the problem of controlling the 
power released by the hydrogen 
bomb and putting it to peaceful 
use. 


|? Pres. Eisenhower signed a 
bill increasing the federal 
minimum wage from 75 cents an 
hour to $1. 


Rumanian Premier Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej announced that 
soviet troops would remain in 
Rumania until U.S. forces left 
Europe and the western military 
alliance was dissolved. 


| Members of the under- 
ground Irish Republican 
army raided a British army 


depot at Arborfield, Eng. 


Soviet government announced 
that it would reduce its armed 
forces by 640,000 men as a result 
of the relaxation in international 
tension. 


14 Portuguese troops were 
reported to have fired upon 
a group of Indian demonstrators 
near the border between Goa 
and India. 


\ Iran and the U.S. signed a 

treaty of friendship, eco- 
nomic relations and consular 
rights at Tehran. 


North Korea urged the calling 
of two conferences to discuss the 
unification of Korea, one be- 
tween North and South Korea 
and the other a far eastern con- 
ference with broad participation 
of Asian countries. 


| Sudanese parliament 

unanimously approved a 
resolution calling for the evacua- 
tion of British and Egyptian 
troops from the Sudan within 90 
days. 


| Adm. Arleigh A. Burke 
took office as U.S. chief of 
naval operations. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed an ex- 
ecutive order promulgating a de- 
finitive code of conduct for U.S. 
armed services personnel while 
prisoners of war. 


| UN command protested 
the shooting down of an un- 
armed U.S. training plane in the 
Korean demilitarized zone by 
Communist anti-aircraft fire. 


Syrian parliament elected 
Shukri el-Kowatli to succeed 
Hashem el-Atassi as president of 
Syria. 


Organization of Central 
American States opened its 
first formal conference at An- 
tigua, Guatemala. 


19 Pres. Eisenhower orderec 
tv duties on imported bicycle: 
increased by 50%. 


Gov. Gen. Sir Alexander Kno» 
Helm of the Sudan proclaimed 
state of emergency in the three 
southern Sudanese provinces fol. 
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lowing a mutiny by members of 
a Z » 
the Sudan defense force. 


Philip R. Rodgers was desig- 
nated to serve as chairman of the 
National Labor Relations board. 


? Pres. Eisenhower desig- 
nated as major disaster areas 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
all flooded areas of New Jersey 
and the Woonsocket, R.I., area 
following severe floods. 


Severe disorders instigated by 
terrorists broke out in the Al- 
gerian département of Constan- 
tine. 


Asst. Secy. of State Samuel 
C. Waugh was named president 
of the U.S. Export-Import bank, 
effective Oct. 1. 


Soviet Agriculture Minister 
|. A. Benediktov revealed that 
the soviet grain harvest in 1955 
would fall considerably short of 
a reduced goal of 114,000,000 
metric tons. 


? Egyptian Sudan Affairs 
Minister Salem denied re- 
ports that Egypt was inciting 
southern Sudanese against the 
north Sudan. 


U.S. commerce dept. pub- 
lished figures estimating U.S. 
private investments abroad at 
$26,600,000,000 at end of 1954. 


? Secy. of Commerce Weeks 

issued a strict code imposing 
severe limitations on the outside 
activities of officers, employees 
and unpaid advisers of the com- 
merce dept. 


Representatives of Britain, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. began a series of meet- 
ings in Geneva, Switz., to con- 
sider the technical aspects of 
guaranteeing the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Chairman Strauss of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy commission de- 
clared that the U.S. appeared to 
be clearly ahead of the U.S.S.R. 
in the development of atomic 
power. 
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? British twin-jet bomber 

flew from London to New 
York and back in the record time 
of 14 hr. 21 min. 45.4 sec. 


17 Asian, Arab and African 
countries joined in an appeal to 
UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjéld 
to use his good offices to halt the 
fighting in Algeria and Morocco. 


Pres. Eisenhower inspected 
flood-stricken areas in the north- 
eastern U.S. and conferred with 
federal and state officials. 


2 Prague radio announced 

the decision of the Czech 
government to reduce its armed 
forces by 34,000 men. 


Egypt withdrew from talks 
with Israel concerning means to 
lessen tension in the Gaza border 
area. 


Chinese Communist state 
council ordered a tightening of 
grain rationing in all municipal 


areas. 
25 Federal fund of nearly $1,- 

000,000,000 was made avail- 
able for emergency loans to re- 
pair or replace defense plants 
damaged or destroyed by floods 
in the northeastern U.S. 


Pres. Eisenhower in a report to 
congress revealed that U.S. aid 
to friendly nations had enabled 
them to raise the equivalent of 
180 army divisions, 280 air force 
squadrons and 550 combat ves- 
sels. 


? Secy. of State Dulles in a 

major policy speech pro- 
posed a program to end hostili- 
ties between Israel and its Arab 
neighbours. 


South Korea became a member 
of the International Bank for 
Reconstructionand Development 
and the International Monetary 


fund. 


? Australia’s tennis team 

regained the Davis cup from 
the U.S. by winning the first 3 
out of 5 matches. 


Olympic committees of west 
and east Germany were re- 
vealed to have agreed to enter an 
all-German team in the 1956 
Olympic games. 


? National Labor Relations 

board issued a 3-to-2 ruling 
deciding not to punish a labour 
organization accused of unfair 
labour practices against its own 
employees. 


29 


Conference between 
Greece, Turkey and the 
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U.K. on the problems of the 
eastern Mediterranean, includ- 
ing Cyprus, opened at London. 


Japanese Foreign Minister 
Mamoru Shigemitsu began 
conferences in Washington, D.C.., 
with Secy. of State Dulles. 


3 Soviet officials revealed 
that arrangements were be- 
ing made for a large-scale ex- 
change of tourists with the U.S. 


3 French government an- 

nounced the appointment of 
Gen. Boyer de Latour du Mou- 
lin, resident general in Tunisia, 
to succeed Gilbert Grandval as 
resident general in French Mo- 
rocco. 


UN truce commission an- 
nounced the acceptance by 
Egypt of cease-fire proposals in 
the Gaza border area. 


New legislative council of the 
federation of Malaya was _ in- 
augurated at Kuala Lumpur by 
British High Commissioner Sir 
Donald MacGillivray. 


SEPTEMBER 


Argentine congress passed 
legislation putting the city of 
Buenos Aires in a state of siege. 


Israel announced that its 
planes had shot down two Egyp- 
tian jet fighters in the disputed 
Gaza area. 


U.S. government ordered Hun- 
gary to halt all propaganda ac- 
tivities in the U.S. 


The U.S.S.R. was revealed to 
have granted loans to Yugoslavia 
totalling the equivalent of $84,- 
000,000. 


U.S. public health service re- 
leased another 3,348,000 shots 
of Salk antipolio vaccine. 


French government § an- 

nounced its decision to send 
another nine army battalions to 
Algeria. 


Albania and Poland an- 

nounced plans for reducing 
the strength of their armed 
forces. 


Soviet and Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives signed in Moscow an 
agreement for the re-establish- 
ment of air service between the 


U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 


UN truce headquarters 
announced that both Egypt 
and Israel had given uncondi- 
tional agreement to an urgent 
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appeal for enforcement of a 
general cease-fire in the Gaza 
area. 


27 Soviet-held prisoners, 

including 2 U.S. citizens, 
were released at Berlin after ar- 
rival from Moscow. 


Strength of the Neutral 

Nations Supervisory com- 
mission in Korea was reduced 
by more than 50% by agreement 
between the UN command and 
North Korea. 


Severe anti-Greek rioting 
broke out in Istanbul and Izmir, 
Turkey, and martial law was 
declared in those cities and 
Ankara. 


Communist China announced 
its readiness to issue exit permits 
to 12 out of 41 U.S. civilians 
held by it. 


King Paul | and Queen Fred- 
erika of Greece arrived in 
Belgrade, Yugos., on a state 
visit. 


French authorities in Mo- 
rocco announced the forma- 
tion of temporary protection 
units composed of armed civilians 


to reinforce army and _ police 
forces. 
U.S. commerce and labour 


depts. reported that U.S. em- 
ployment had reached 65,488,- 
000 in Aug. 1955, exceeding 
65,000,000 for the first time. 


Pres. Eisenhower  desig- 

nated John W. Gwynne to be 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
commission and named Sigurd 
Anderson of South Dakota to be 
a commission member. 


UN Security council unani- 
mously called on Egypt and 
Israel to agree forthwith on 
tighter border controls to pre- 
vent renewal of clashes in the 
Gaza area. 


British High Commissioner 
Sir Donald MacGillivray 
broadcast an offer of amnesty to 
communist guerrillas in Malaya. 


Permanent council of NATO 
met in Paris to discuss recent 
anti-Greek demonstrations in 
Turkey. 


Organization of American 

States announced that the 
U.S., Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
had agreed to send a mission to 
investigate a border dispute be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru. 


Federal Power commission 
ruled that it had authority to 
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SEPTEMBER — Continued 


control natural gas production 
within a state, if any of it was to 
be sold in another state. 


H Communist China was 

revealed to have agreed to 
release the remaining U.S. ci- 
vilians held by it. 


| Egyptian government is- 

sued new regulations for the 
control of shipping entering the 
gulf of Aqaba at the head of the 
Red sea. 


| American Foundations 
Information service re- 
ported the probable existence of 
7,300 charitable, welfare and 
research foundations in the U.S., 
of which 4,162 held assets valued 
at more than $4,700,000,000. 


Turkish Premier Adnan Men- 
deres charged in a speech to the 
grand national assembly that 
communists had led recent anti- 
Greek demonstrations in Tur- 
key. 


| The U.S.S.R. and western 
Germany agreed to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations. 


New Syrian cabinet was 
formed by Said Ghazzi toreplace 
that of Sabri el-Assali. 


French government named 
Roger Seydoux to be its first 
high commissioner in Tunisia. 


| Australian Prime Minis- 

ter Robert C. Menzies in- 
troduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives the report of a royal 
commission on soviet espionage 
activities in Australia. 


| Government of Cyprus 
banned the underground 
terrorist organization known as 


Koka. 


Soviet government rejected 
West German Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s claim to speak for all 
Germany and his right to seek 
revision of German borders. 


Soviet embassy in Washington, 
D.C., accepted an invitation for 
10 soviet housing officials to 
visit housing projects in the U.S. 


i All of Argentina’ was 

placed under martial law as 
rebel forces claimed control of 
southern Argentina and Cérdoba 
province. 


| First all-Tunisian cabi- 

net under new home rule 
agreements with France, headed 
by Tahar ben Ammar as pre- 
mier, was approved by the bey of 
Tunis. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin an- 
nounced Soviet willingness to 
return to Finland the Porkkala 
naval base; also that the Soviet 
government proposed tO COU 
clude a treaty giving east Ger- 
many the same sovereign status 
as west Germany. 
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| Argentine government 

declared Buenos Aires an 
open city and appealed to rebel 
forces not to bomb it. 


Soviet government announced 
an amnesty for Russians who 
collaborated with Germans dur- 
ing World War II. 


National Geographic society 
announced the discovery of a 
large blue-green area on the 
planet Mars which was thought 
to be living vegetation. 


British foreign office con- 
firmed that two former foreign 
office officials— Donald Mac- 
Lean and Guy Burgess—had 
spied for the U.S.S.R. before 
disappearing into soviet-domi- 
nated territory in 1951. 


| Government of Argentine 
Pres. Perén was overthrown 
by rebel forces. 


New Lebanese government 
was formed by Sayed Rashid 
Karameh to replace that of Sami 
Solh. 


Finland and the U.S.S.R. 
formally renewed at Moscow 
their mutual defense alliance for 
a period of 20 years. 


? José Maza of Chile was 

elected president of the UN 
general assembly at the opening 
of its 1955 session, which voted 
42 to 12 to defer until 1956 a 
decision on whether Communist 
China should hold China’s place 
in the UN. 


The U.S.S.R.and eastern Ger- 
many signed in Moscow a series 
of agreements designed to en- 
hance the power and authority 
of the German Democratic Re- 
public (east) government. 


North Vietnamese national as- 
sembly elected Pham Van-dong 
as premier to succeed Ho Chi- 
minh, who retained the office of 
president. 


D U.S. agriculture dept. re- 

ported a record loss of $799,- 
061,464 on federal farm price sup- 
port operations during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1955. 


2 The United Kingdom’s 

first television program fi- 
nanced by advertising was tele- 
cast from London. 


Provisional Argentine Pres. 
Eduardo Lonardi declared the 
civil war at an end and dissolved 
the Argentine congress, which 
had been controlled by members 
of the Peronista party. 


Oil was discovered for the first 
time in Israel, near Huleikat in 
the Negev region. 


? West German bundestag 
unanimously approved the 

establishment of diplomatic re- 

lations with the U.S.S.R. 


UN general assembly, by a 
vote of 28 to 22, declined to put 
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the question of self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus on its agenda for 
debate. 


Pres. Eisenhower suffered 
2 a heart attack at his sum- 
mer vacation headquarters in 
Denver, Colo. 


Former Argentine Pres. Peron 
was reportedly authorized by the 
provisional government to leave 
Argentina for asylum in Para- 
guay. 


U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion reported that the U.S.S.R. 
had recently set off another 
nuclear explosion. 


25 Libyan government an- 
nounced that it had agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. 


Field Marshal Sir John Hard- 
ing, retiring chief of the British 
imperial general staff, was ap- 
pointed governor and command- 
er in chief of Cyprus. 


U.S. government recognized 
the new Argentine government 
headed by Provisional Pres. 
Lonardi. 


French Premier Faure stated 
in a radio speech that France in- 
tended to keep Algeria as an in- 
tegral part of France. 


26 Stocks on the New York 
Stock exchange in heavy 
selling suffered an estimated dol- 
lar loss of about $14,000,000,000 
—the heaviest in its history; 
shares traded totalled 7,720,000, 
the highest figure since July 21, 
1933. 


Former king Norodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia accepted 
office as premier for a trial period 
of three months following a com- 
plete victory by his Popular So- 
cialist Community in general 
elections. 


| Egypt was reported to 
have informed the British 
government of its plans to obtain 
arms from the U.S.S.R. 


? Argentine provisional 

government announced a 
general amnesty for both civil- 
ians and members of the armed 
forces. 


Foreign ministers of the U.S., 
Britain and France announced 
at the conclusion of a meeting in 
New York, N.Y., that they had 
agreed that at their forthcoming 
meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov priority should 
be given to the reunification of 
Germany within the framework 
of a plan for European security. 


29 Pres. Henry Ford II of the 
Ford Motor company an- 
nounced a $500,000,000 expan- 
sion program for the company 
for 1956. 


White House Press Secy. 
James C. Hagerty announced 
that U.S. government leaders 


had decided that delegation of 
Pres. Eisenhower's powers would 
be unnecessary, unless there were 
unexpected complications in his 
illness. 


Indonesia began its first nation- 
al elections since winning inde- 
pendence from the Netherlands. 


Decision was published of the 
presidium of the soviet supreme 
council to release 9,626 German 
war prisoners still held in the 
WIGSRS BINS 


Peking radio announced plans 
for the withdrawal from North 
Korea of an additional six Chi- 
nese communist divisions. 


French delegation retired 
30 from a session of the UN 
general assembly after the assem- 
bly, by a vote of 28 to 27, put the 
question of Algeria on its agenda 
for debate. 


Pres. Eisenhower signed two 
routine documents—the first of- 
ficial action taken by him since 
sustaining a heart attack. 


U.S. justice dept. was revealed 
to have abandoned its efforts to 
deport Harry Bridges, Pacific 
coast longshoremen’s leader. 


OCTOBER 


Sultan Mulay Mohammed 

ben Arafa of Morocco dele- 
gated his powers to his cousin 
and flew to Tangier international 
zone. 


French government ordered 
the withdrawal of its delegation 
to the UN general assembly. 


Chivu Stoica was named pre- 
mier of Rumania in succession tc 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, whe 
became first secy. of the Ruma. 
nian Workers’ (Communist, 
party. 


U.S. aircraft carrier ‘‘Saipan’ 
arrived at Tampico, Mex., fo 
flood relief operations. 


Former Argentine Pres 

Peron arrived at Asuncion 
Paraguay, after a flight fron 
Buenos Aires in a Paraguayat 
aircraft. 


Egyptand Israel withdrew thei 
military forces from E] Auja de 
militarized zone on the Sina 
peninsula frontier. 


3 UNgeneral assembly voted 

31 to 18, to place the questio: 
of Netherlands New Guinea ot 
its agenda. 


Brooklyn Dodgers won thei 

first world series, defeatin 
the New York Yankees basebal 
team, 4 games to 3. 


British Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer R. A. Butler reporte 
that in Sept. 1955 the sterlin 
area’s gold and dollar reserve 
had dropped to the lowest lev 
since May 1953. 


OCTOBER — Continued 


Konstantinos Karamanlis 

was named by King Paul I to 
form a new Greek cabinet re- 
placing that of Field Marshal 
Alexandros Papagos, deceased. 


Argentina’s supreme court 
and attorney general were dis- 
missed by Provisional Pres. 


Lonardi. 


West German cabinet es- 

tablished a civilian defense 
council to direct the west Ger- 
man armed forces. 


Argentine foreign ministry 
announced the dispatch of a note 
to the Paraguayan government 
requesting that former Pres. Pe- 
ron should not be permitted to 
remain in Paraguay. 


Group of French reservists 
called for duty in north Africa 
mutinied at Rouen, Fr. 


U.S. government announced 
that it had called upon eight 
leading military, scientific and 
industrial figures to makea broad 
reappraisal of disarmament 
policy. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
announced a decision to reduce 
the strength of the British armed 
forces by about 100,000 men by 
March 31, 1958. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Mo- 
lotov in a letter to a Soviet Com- 
munist publication admitted that 
in a speech earlier in the year he 
had erred on a point of Com- 
munist theory. 


U.S.S. ‘‘Saratoga,’’ the most 
powerful warship in the world 
(59,600 displacement tons), was 
named andsymbolically launched 
at the New York naval shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Indian government made 
public a controversial plan for 
substantial realignment of In- 
dia’s political framework into 16 


states. 

i0 Pres. Eisenhower named 
Harold S. Vance of Indiana 

to bea member of the U.S. Atom- 

ic Energy commission. 


Daniel A. Solod, soviet ambas- 
sador to Egypt, made public the 
decision of his government to 
offer technical assistance to un- 
derdeyeloped Arab and Asian 
countries. 


Adm. Jerauld Wright, NATO 
commander in the Atlantic, stat- 
ed that the U.S.S.R. had the 
largest submarine fleet in history 
and more submarines than all 
other nations combined. 


U.S. state dept. announced 
that the U.S. would send a mis- 
sion to the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 


| Iran announced that it 
would join the middle east- 
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ern defense alliance of Iraq, Tur- 
key, Britain and Pakistan. 


U.S. Securities and Exchange 
commission published a de- 
tailed survey showing that the 
assets of uninsured corporate 
pension funds totalled $11,200,- 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1954. 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
supreme commander of the Allied 
powers in Idurope, declared that 
the defense forces of NATO 
members were behind schedule 
in quantity and quality. 
1? U.S. state dept. made pub- 
lic a letter from Pres. Hisen- 
hower to Soviet Premier Bulganin 
offering conditionally to accept 


the soviet plan for reciprocal 
arms inspection. 


Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, deputy supreme 
commander of the Allied powers 
in Europe, asserted in a lecture 
in London that the present 
NATO organization for war was 
unsuited to modern times. 


| Pan American World Air- 

ways placed the first order 
by a U.S. air line for jet-pro- 
pelled commercial aircraft, order- 
ing 20 Boeing 707 Stratoliners 
and 25 Douglas DC-8s costing a 
total of $269,000,000. 


About 350 industrial enter- 
prises seized by the soviet gov- 
ernment at the end of World 
War II as former German prop- 
erty were delivered to Austria 
under the provisions of the Aus- 
trian state treaty. 


Soviet Union was revealed to 
have offered a loan to Egypt to 
assist in the construction of the 
Aswan dam on the Nile river. 


| Cuba and Australia were 

elected by the UN general 
assembly to two-year terms as 
nonpermanent members of the 
UN Security council. 


Franceand northern Vietnam 
signed a one-year trade agree- 
ment at Hanoi. 


All political units of western 
Pakistan were unified into a 
single province known as West 
Pakistan. 


New China news agency re- 
vealed that Communist China 
had signed a three-year trade 


agreement with Egypt. 

15 Four-member council of 
the throne was formed in 

Rabat, French Morocco, and the 


Moroccan throne was declared 
to be vacant. 


i French residency general 

in Morocco charged that 
French troops had been fired 
upon from the Spanish zone of 
Morocco. 


Israeli and Egyptian troops 
were reported to have clashed in 
the Sinai peninsula opposite El 
Auja demilitarized zone. 
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Prototype of a Boeing com- 
mercial jet air liner flew from 
Seattle, Wash., to Washington, 
D.C., in the record time of 3 
hr. 58 min. 


| Pres. Eisenhower extend- 

ed the federal flood relief 
program to additional areas of 
Connecticut, New Jersey and 
New York hit by new floods. 


Lt. Gen. Randolph M. Pate 
was named commandant of the 


U.S. marine corps, effective Jan. 
1, 1956. 


Kabaka Mutesa II of the Brit- 
ish protectorate of Buganda in 
East Africa returned to his coun- 
try from two years’ exile in 


England. 


| French national assem- 

bly approved by a vote of 
308 to 254 the program of Pre- 
mier Faure for moderate reforms 
in Algeria. 


Discovery was announced of a 
new atomic particle—the anti- 
proton—at the University of 
California. 


| U.S. defense dept. released 

a documentary review show- 
ing that during World War II 
virtually all U.S. military lead- 
ers had favoured soviet partici- 
pation in the war against Japan. 


Soviet government announced 
that it would continue to control 


allied military traffic between 
west Berlin and western Ger- 
many. 


} Hugo Theorell of Sweden 

was named the winner of the 
1955 Nobel prize in medicine for 
his work on the nature and ac- 
tion of oxidation enzymes. 


First shipment of Czech arms 
to Egypt arrived at Alexandria 
on board a Soviet vessel. 


Egypt and Syria signed a mili- 
tary agreement in Damascus pro- 
viding for the establishment of 
a joint military command and 


war council. 

2| Pres. Eisenhower at a con- 
ference with U.S. Atty. Gen. 

Brownell approved a justice dept. 

program designed to reduce the 

backlog of cases in federal courts. 


? Soviet Premier Bulganin 

made public a letter to Pres. 

Eisenhower praising the latter’s 
stand on disarmament. 

23 People of the Saar rejected 

by a vote of more than 2 to 

1 a statute placing the Saar un- 


der the neutral control of the 
Western European union. 


? Argentine Provisional 
Pres. Lonardi ordered the 
dissolution of the Peronista party. 


South African Delegate W. C. 
du Plessis walked out of a meet- 
ing of a special committee of the 
UN general assembly to protest 
discussion of South African ra- 
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cial policies. 


Austria became free of foreign 
troops with the departure from 
Klagenfurt of a British unit. 


? British Prime Minister 
J Eden announced the ap- 
pointment of Marshal of the 
R.A.F. Sir William Dickson to 
the newly created post of chair- 
man of the British joint chiefs of 
staff. 


? South Vietnam was pro- 

claimed a republic by Pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem, who be- 
came its first president. 


British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Butler introduced a 
supplementary budget reducing 
housing subsidies and other gov- 
ernment expenditures and _ in- 
creasing the sales tax and the tax 
on business profits. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
announced that British-led Arab 
troops had ousted Saudi Arabian 
forces from the Buraimi oasis in 


southeastern Arabia. 

21 Halldor Kiljan Laxness of 
Iceland was named the win- 

ner of the 1955 Nobel prize for 

literature by the Swedish royal 

academy. 


Egypt and Saudi Arabia signed 
a five-year mutual defense agree- 
ment at Cairo. 


Foreign ministers of the U.S., 
Britain, France and the 
U.S.S.R. met in Geneva, Switz., 
toconsider the three-point agenda 
drawn up by the heads of their 
governments in July 1955. 


International Cooperation 
administration announced ap- 
proval of a $15,000,000 develop- 
ment assistance program for 
Guatemala. 


? Austrian parliament com- 

pleted action on a constitu- 
tional law pledging the perma- 
nent neutrality of Austria. 


Malayan government an- 
nounced that a wide area in cen- 
tral Malaya had been declared 
free of terrorists. 


2 Heinrich Welsch was ap- 

pointed interim premier of 
the Saar by the Saar parliament 
pending new parliamentary elec- 
tions. 


Pres. Eisenhower issued a state- 
ment giving full support to the 
policies of Agriculture Secy. Ezra 
T. Benson. 


3 Sultan Mulay Moham- 

med ben Arafa formally 
renounced all rights to the Mo- 
roccan throne and urged support 
for his exiled predecessor, Mo- 
hammed ben Yussef. 


3 Princess Margaret, sister 
of Queen Elizabeth II of the 
U.K., announced that she had 
decided not to marry Group 
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OCTOBER —Continued 
Capt. Peter Townsend. 


Secy. of State Dulles an- 
nounced that the U.S. would lift 
its restrictions on travel by U.S. 
citizens to the U.S.S.R. and its 
east European satellites other 
than Albania and Bulgaria. 


Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala arrived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a state visit. 


NOVEMBER 


| Secy. of State Dulles and 
Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco of Spain reaffirmed after 
a conference in Madrid the spirit 
of collaboration between the 
U.S. and Spain. 


Burma and Poland were re- 
vealed to have signed a three- 
year trade agreement. 


Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd 
(ret.) was placed in charge of 
all U.S. activities in the antarctic. 


Vincent du Vigneaud of the 
U.S. was announced as the win- 
ner of the 1955 Nobel prize for 
chemistry; the physics prize went 
to Polykarp Kusch and Willis E. 
Lamb, also of the U.S. 


Israeli Knesset, by a vote 

of 73 to 32, confirmed David 
Ben-Gurion as premier at the 
head of a coalition cabinet. 


Shellfire continued in the El 
Auja demilitarized zone after a 
night battle between Egyptian 
and Israeli forces. 


U.S. public health service was 
revealed to have developed a 
vaccine promising substantial 
immunity against ‘‘cold-type”’ 
infections. 


The Cocos Islands in the Indian 
ocean were formally transferred 
from British to Australian sov- 
ereignty. 


Office of the UN high commis- 
sioner for refugees was desig- 
nated as the winner of the 1954 
Nobel peace prize; the award for 
1955 was deferred. 


Emperor Haile Selassie of 

Ethiopia promulgated a new 
constitution granting the Ethio- 
pian people the right to vote for 
the first time. 


French government for- 
mally recognized Mohammed 
ben Yussef as sultan of Mo- 


rocco. 
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Trustees of the Ford foun- 
dation announced that com- 
mon stock of the Ford Motor 
company would go on public 
sale for the first time in Jan. 1956. 


Secy. of State Dulles and 
Yugoslav Pres. Tito conferred 
at Brioni Island in the Adriatic 
sea. 


Defense dept. gave the dept. 

of the army complete respon- 
sibility for purchasing and han- 
dling all food required by the 
U.S. armed forces. 


U.S. supreme court held, bya 
vote of 6 to 3, that U.S. civilians 
could not be tried by court- 
martial for crimes committed 
while in military service; in a 
unanimous decision it banned 
racial segregation in public parks, 
playgrounds and golf courses. 


Soviet foreign minister 

Molotov at the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers re- 
jected reunification of Germany 
on any but Soviet terms. 


UN general assembly after a 
record total of 21 ballots failed 
to choose between the Philippines 
and Yugoslavia for a seat on the 
UN Security council. 


U.S. Public Buildings Com- 
missioner Peter A. Strobel re- 
signed after denying charges that 
he had used his position to fur- 
ther the interests of his private 
engineer-consultant firm. 


French government named 

André Dubois, Paris prefect 
of police, as French resident gen- 
eral in Morocco. 


Union of South Africa with- 
drew from the UN general as- 
sembly in protest against contin- 
ued UN inquiries into its racial 
segregation policies. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
offered his own services and 
those of his government in set- 
tling the dispute between Israel 
and the Arab states. 


| Soviet Foreign Minister 

Molotov made a formal de- 
tailed attack on Pres. Kisenhow- 
er’s plan for aerial inspection and 
exchange of military information 
between the U.S.S.R. and the 
WES: 


12-member bipartisan com- 
mittee on government security 
was named to review the entire 
U.S. government loyalty-secu- 
rity program and recommend 
ways to end abuses. 


Britain and Egypt announced 
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an informal agreement on the 
regulation of shipping move- 
ments in the gulf of Aqaba at the 
head of the Red sea. 


| Pres. Eisenhower left Fitz- 

simons Army hospital in 
Denver, Colo., and flew to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Brazilian army seized control 
of the government in a bloodless 
coup; senate speaker Nereu Ra- 
mos was designated as provi- 
sional president, until Pres.-elect 
Juscelino Kubitschek would as- 
sume office Jan. 31, 1956. 


British military experts issued 
a report proposing a sweeping re- 
organization of the British army, 
including the creation of a Brit- 
ish foreign legion. 


\? Soviet Communist Party 
Secy. Khrushchev re- 
vealed that the U.S.S.R. had 
developed a twin-jet medium 
bomber with a range of about 
3,100 mi. 


French government announc- 
ed its decision to resume the 
shipment of arms to Egypt. 


| Provisional Argentine 

government of Maj. Gen. 
Sduardo Lonardi was over- 
thrown and Maj. Gen. Pedro 
Aramburu was sworn in as provi- 
sional president. 


1 Poland and Yugoslavia 
signed a number of econom- 

ic and technical co-operation 

agreements at Warsaw. 


John G. Graham admitted in 
Denver, Colo., that he had 
planted a time bomb which blew 
up a United Air Lines passenger 
aircraft with loss of 44 lives, in- 
cluding his mother, whose life he 
had insured. 


Temporary executive offices 
were set up for Pres. Eisenhower 
in Gettysburg, Pa. 


| Adlai E. Stevenson for- 

mally announced that he 
would seek renomination in 1956 
as the presidential candidate of 
the Democratic party. 


U.S. state dept. announced 
that it had cancelled a visa for 
Archbishop Boris of the Russian 
Orthodox Church because the 
U.S.S.R. had insisted upon priv- 
ileges not accorded to U.S. cler- 
gymen in the U.S.S.R. 


Pres. Eisenhower stated that 
the U.S. would play its full part 
in working for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute between Is- 
rael and the Arab states. 


Conference of the foreig 
I ministers of the U.S., Brit 
ain, France and the U.S.S.R. a 
Geneva, Switz., ended withou 
any agreement on any of th 
points on its agenda. 


Sultan Mohammed ben Yus 
sef returned to Rabat, Frenc 
Morocco, after more than tw 
years of exile. 


Abba Eban, Israeli ambassadc 
to the U.S., formally requeste 
the U.S. to sell Israel specifie 
types of arms on the most lenier 
conditions. 


| Premier Hussein Ala c 

Iran was shot and slightl 
wounded by a Moslem religiot 
fanatic in the Shah mosque 1 
Tehran. 


18 Mexico made its final pay 
ment to the U.S. under tt 
claims convention of 1941. 


Pres. Eisenhower designate 
Boyd Leedom to serve as chai 
man of the National Labor Rel: 
tions board and appointe 
Stephen S. Bean of Maryland | 
be a member of the board. 


Britain and Belgium signed 
10-year atomic energy agre 
ment in London. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin an 
Communist Party Sec: 
Khrushchev arrived at Ne 
Delhi, India, for an official goo 
will visit. 


| q Princeton’s football tea 

defeated Dartmouth, 6 to 
to win the Ivy league title; Oh 
State defeated Michigan, 17 to 
for the Big Ten title; Oklahon 
defeated Nebraska, 41 to 0, f 
the Big Seven title; University 
California at Los Angeles d 
feated Southern California, 17 
Ue oe the Pacific coast conferen 
title. 


? Gov. Theodore R. McKe 

din of Maryland order 
the immediate desegregation 
the Maryland national guard. 


Jordanian Deputy Prime Mi 
ister Hazza el-Majali a 
nounced that Jordan would 1 
main outside the Middle Ez 
Treaty organization at least te: 
porarily, 


The pictures on this page ar 
left to right: 
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? Federation of Malaya and 
British officials declared 
the resumption of all-out war 
against Communist guerrillas in 
the Malay peninsula. 


UN general assembly adopted, 
by a vote of 43 to 6, a resolution 
calling for a special conference, 
to be held at an appropriate 
time, to consider the advisability 
of a review of the UN charter. 


? Kingdom of the Yemen 

was revealed to have grant- 
ed toa U.S. company the first oil 
and mineral concession in Ye- 
meni history. 


Pres. Eisenhower presided over 
the first meetings of the cabinet 
and the national security council 
since sustaining a heart attack. 


Japanese government an- 
nounced the cessation of all cot- 
ton textile exports to the U.S. 
pending the adoption of control 
measures. 


Members of the Middle East 
Treaty organization an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
permanent political, military 
and economic organization with 
headquarters in Baghdad, Iraq. 


? U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission announced that 
the U.S.S.R. had recently set off 
its largest nuclear blast. 


y 30-day state of siege was 
proclaimed throughout Bra- 
zil with the approval of congress. 


? 50th anniversary of the 

accession of King Haakon 
VII was celebrated throughout 
Norway. 


Interstate Commerce com- 
mission ordered the termina- 
tion of racial segregation by Jan. 
10, 1956, on trains and buses 
crossing state lines. 


Pres. Eisenhower accepted the 
resignation of Hugh M. Cross 
as the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce commission. 


2? U.S.S.R. confirmed that it 
had recently exploded its 
most powerful hydrogen weapon. 


The pictures on this page are, 
left to right: 
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State of emergency was pro- 
claimed in the British Mediter- 
ranean colony of Cyprus by the 
governor, Field Marshal Sir John 
Harding. 


Frenchgovernment announced 
its decision to send substantial 
military reinforcements to Al- 
geria. 


University of Milississippi’s 
football team defeated Missis- 
sippi State, 26 to 0, to win the 
southeastern conference title; 
Georgia Tech defeated Georgia, 
21 to 3; Army defeated Navy, 14 


to 6. 

21 King Saud of Saudi Ara- 
bia arrived in India for a 

17-day state visit. 


University of Oklahoma’s 
football team was designated in 
the Associated Press poll as the 
best team in the U.S. in 1955, fol- 
lowed by Michigan State, Mary- 
land, University of California at 
Los Angeles and Ohio State. 


Si Bekkai was named by Sultan 
Mohammed ben Yussef to form 
a Moroccan government. 


? Union of South Africa en- 

tered into agreements with 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
and a U.S. investment banking 
syndicate to borrow $50,000,000 
for economic development. 


y] Government of French 
Premier Faure was de- 
feated on a vote of confidence, 
318 to 218, in the French na- 
tional assembly. 


Maj. Gen. P. A. Dibrova, So- 
viet commandant in Berlin, as- 
serted at a meeting with Maj. 
Gen. Charles L. Dasher, Jr., the 
U.S. commandant, that the So- 
viet occupation of east Berlin 
had ended. 


French delegation returned to 
the UN general assembly after 
the latter dropped the question 
of Algeria from its agenda for the 
current session. 


3 Russell C. Harrington of 
Rhode Island received me 
WES: 


rev- 


interim appointment as 
commissioner of internal 
enue. 


French cabinet decided to dis- 
solve the French national assem- 
bly before the end of its term for 
the first time in 78 years. 


DECEMBER 


U.S., British and French 


governments rejected a So- 
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viet contention that the four- 
power rule of Berlin had termi- 
nated. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist Party Secy. 
Khrushchev arrived in Ran- 
goon, Burma, on an official visit. 


West German Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano 
rejected suggestions for bilateral 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
on German unification. 


French government de- 
cided to hold new parliamen- 
tary elections on Jan. 2, 1956. 


Nationalist China announced 
that it would oppose with utmost 
determination the proposed ad- 
mission to the UN of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mon- 
golia and Rumania. 


Britain and Egypt signed 

an agreement in Cairo grant- 
ing to the Sudan the right to de- 
termine its future. 


UN general assembly rejected 
proposals to include nonmember 
nations in its projected survey of 
the effects of atomic radiation. 


Yogi Berra of the New York 
Yankees was named the most 
valuable player in the American 
baseball league in 1955 by the 
Baseball Writers Assn. of Amer- 
ica. 


Cleveland Browns defeated 

the Pittsburgh Steelers, 30 to 
7, to win their sixth straight east- 
ern conference title in the Na- 
tional Football league. 


Pres. Luis Batlle Berres of 
Uruguay arrived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on a state visit. 


American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations were 
formally merged under the presi- 
dency of George Meany. 


Presidential Press Secy. 
James C. Hagerty announced 
that British Prime Minister Eden 
would visit Pres. Eisenhower in 
late Jan. 1956. 


Georgia board of regents re- 
jected a request by Gov. Marvin 
Griffin that the Georgia Tech 
football team be barred from 
playing in the Sugar Bowl Jan. 2, 
1956, because its opponent, the 
University of Pittsburgh, had a 
Negro player. 


U.S., Britain, France and 

the U.S.S.R. formally recog- 
nized the perpetual neutrality of 
Austria. 
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Secy. of State Dulles charged 
that Soviet leaders visiting India 
were attempting to incite that 
country to the use of force 
against the Portuguese in Goa. 


Clement R. Attlee resigned 

the leadership of the British 
Labour party and was made an 
earl by Queen Elizabeth II. 


A.F. of L.-C.1.0. established an 
industrial union dept. headed by 
Walter Reuther to promote the 
interests of industrial unions. 


Argentine newspaper La Pren- 
sa was formally returned to its 
owners by the provisional gov- 
ernment. 


Hugh Daugherty of Mich- 

igan State was named the 
1955 football coach of the year 
by the American Football 
Coaches Assn. 


Roy Campanella of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers was named the 
most valuable player in the Na- 
tional baseball league in 1955 by 
the Baseball Writers Assn. of 
America. 


East German government 

announced that its own bor- 
der police had replaced Soviet 
troops guarding its frontiers. 


Ray Robinson regained the 
world middleweight boxing title 
by knocking out Carl Olson in 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Pres. Eisenhower’s doc- 

tors found his condition 
good and his convalescence nor- 
mal but reported that they had 
noticed signs of fatigue. 


Australian Prime Minister 
Menzies’ government greatly 
strengthened its control of the 
house of representatives in na- 
tional elections. 


Charles J. Lowen, Jr., received 
a recess appointment as admin- 
istrator of the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics administration, succeed- 
ing Frederick B. Lee. 


French government decided to 
postpone elections for the French 
national assembly in Algeria. 


Hoover called for the estab- 
lishment by congress of a new 
office of administrative vice- 
president to take over some of 
the secondary tasks of the presi- 
dency. 


l] Former Pres. Herbert C. 


Israeli forces captured a net- 
work of fortified Syrian positions 
dominating the northeast corner 
of the sea of Galilee. 
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Los Angeles Rams defeated the 
Green Bay Packers, 31 to 17, to 
win the western conference title 
in the National Football league. 


| Ford foundation an- 

nounced a record grant of 
$500,000,000 to 4,157 privately 
supported U.S. colleges, univer- 
sities and hospitals. 


| Indian Prime Minister 

Nehru and Soviet Premier 
Bulganin issued a joint com- 
muniqué in New Delhi declaring 
that disarmament was the only 
means of establishing world 
peace. 


Plan for the admission of 18 
new members to the UN failed 
when Nationalist China vetoed 
the admission of Outer Mongolia 
and the U.S.S.R. vetoed 13 non- 
Communist nations. 


Otto John, west German intel- 
ligence official who defected to 
east Germany in 1954, returned 
to western Germany. 


| Hugh Gaitskell was named 

to succeed Clement R. At- 
tlee as leader of the British La- 
bour party. 


UN resolved the deadlock over 
the admission of new members 
and elected to membership AI- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, 
Rumania and Spain; Japan and 
Outer Mongolia were excluded. 


\5 Generalissimo Franco of 
Spain declared that Spain 
would not permit the establish- 
ment of a western democratic 
system of government in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco. 


Nashua, champion U.S. race 
horse of 1955, was sold for 
$1,251,200 to a syndicate of bid- 
ders by the estate of William 
Woodward, Jr. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin and 
Communist Party Secy. 


CALENDAR OF 


Khrushchev arrived in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, on an official visit. 


U.S.S.R. vetoed in the UN Se- 
curity council a resolution rec- 
ommending that Japan be con- 
sidered for UN membership in 
1956. 


North Atlantic council 

declared that Soviet tactics 
in the middle east and growing 
Soviet military strength offered 
a new challenge to the free world. 


U.S. government accused Com- 
munist China of violating its 
agreement to release 14 U.S. ci- 
vilians still in Chinese prisons. 


UN general assembly ap- 
proved, by vote of 56 to 7, Pres. 
Eisenhower’s proposal to pro- 
mote world disarmament through 
a free aerial inspection and an 
exchange of military blueprints. 


| U.S. and British govern- 

ments assured Egypt of aid 
in financing the construction of 
the proposed $1,300,000,000 
High Dam at Aswan on the Nile 
river. 


| Saar parliamentary elec- 

tions were won by pro-Ger- 
man parties favouring the union 
of the Saar with western Ger- 
many. 


Moscow radio announced that 
the U.S.S.R. had granted a loan 
of $100,000,000 to Afghanistan. 


i Sudanese house of repre- 

sentatives adopted a reso- 
lution declaring the Sudan’s in- 
dependence and requesting that 
it be recognized at once by Brit- 
ain and Egypt. 


Jordanian Premier Hazza el- 
Majali resigned following riot- 
ing over a proposal that Jordan 
join the Middle East Treaty or- 
ganization. 


Pres. Eisenhower accepted the 
resignation of Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller as his special assistant for 
psychological strategy. 


Afghan Premier Mohammed 
Daud Khan stated at a news 


ference All-Stars, 10. 


Prairie View Bowl (Houston, Tex.)—Prairie View A. & M. (Tex.), 59; 


Football Bowl Games, Dec. 31, 1955 


Gator Bowl (Jacksonville, Fla.)—Vanderbilt (Tenn.), 25; Auburn (Ala.), 13. 
Salad Bowl (Phoenix, Ariz.)—Border Conference All-Stars, 13; Skyline Con- 
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conference that receipt of Soviet 
aid would not alter Afghanistan’s 
policy of neutrality. 


20 UN general assembly 
elected Yugoslavia to the 
UN Security council under a 
compromise arrangement where- 
by Yugoslavia would resign after 
one year and be replaced by the 
Philippines. 


British Prime Minister Eden 
announced a substantial reshuf- 
fling of his cabinet ; Selwyn Lloyd 
became foreign secy. in place of 
Harold Macmillan, who became 
chancellor of the exchequer to re- 
place R. A. Butler, who was 
named lord privy seal and leader 
of the house of commons. 


2\ King Hussein of Jordan 
swore in a caretaker govern- 
ment headed by Ibrahim Ha- 
shem to hold office pending new 
parliamentary elections. 


Finances of the Ford Motor 
company were disclosed in full 
for the first time in a registration 
statement filed with the U.S. Se- 
curities and Exchange commis- 
sion preliminary to the first pub- 
lic sale of the stock of the com- 
pany. 


? Paraguayan government 
was reported to have put 
down an uprising against it. 


Gov. Goodwin J. Knight of 
California declared a state of 
emergency in northern Califor- 
nia as a result of severe floods 
which were sweeping the area. 


? Pope Pius XII in his an- 

nual Christmas message gave 
support to proposals for interna- 
tional disarmament based in part 
on the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons. 


Pres. Eisenhower declared 
flooded sections of western Ne- 
vada a major disaster area and 
ordered federal aid speeded there. 


2 Communist China and 

eastern Germany signed 
in Peking a treaty of friendly co- 
operation and a protocol for cul- 
tural co-operation. 


Jan. 2, 1956 

Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.)— Michigan State, 17; U.C.L.A., 14. 

Sun Bowl (I Paso, Tex.)—Wyoming, 21; Texas Tech, 14. 

Tangerine Bowl (Orlando, Fla.)—Juniata (Pa.), 6; Missouri Valley, 6. 


Fisk (Tenn.), O. 
Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.)— Mississippi, 14; Texas Christian, 13. 
Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.)—Georgia Tech, 7; Pittsburgh, 0. 


Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.)—Oklahoma, 20; Maryland, 6. 


? Saudi Arabia was revealed 

to have placed its armed 
forces with those of Egypt and 
Syria under a single commander, 
Maj. Gen. Abd el-Hakim Amer 
of Egypt. 


Cleveland Browns defeated the 
Los Angeles Rams, 38 to 14, to 
win the National Football league 
title. 


? U.S. automobile fatalities 
over the Christmas week- 
end were announced to have 
reached the record total of 609. 


? Pres. Tito of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Cairo, Egypt, on 
a state visit. 


Pres. Eisenhower flew from 
Washington, D.C., to Key West, 
Fla., for a medically advised 
rest. 


Soviet supreme council ap- 
proved a 1956 budget providing 
for expenditure of 569,600,000,- 
000 rubles. 


29 Peace negotiations col- 
lapsed between Malayan of- 
ficials and Communist guerrilla 
leader Chin Peng. 


Soviet Communist Party 
Secy. Khrushchev in a speech 
to the supreme council sharply 
attacked Pres. Hisenhower’s plan 
for mutual aerial inspection and 
exchange of military informa- 
tion. 


30 U.S. government reaf- 
firmed that U.S. foreign pol- 
icy had as one of its aims the 
peaceful liberation of captive 
peoples. 


U.S. production of passenger 
ears in 1955 was estimated at 
the record figure of 7,940,862 by 
trade sources; truck production 
totalled 1,247,799. 


Volume of trading on the 
New York Stock exchange for 
1955 reached 649,602,291, the 
highest since 1933. 


3] British government 
banned all further export of 
surplus war material. 


Abyssinia: see Eruropra. 

Academy of Arts and Letters, American: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Academy of Political and Social Science, American: 
seé SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Accident Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


. The death toll from accidents in the United 
Accidents. States in 1954 was 90,000. There were 9,050,000 
nonfatal injuries, about 320,000 of which resulted in some form 
of permanent disability. Information available through Aug. 1955 
indicated that the 1955 accidental death toll would be higher 
than in 1954. 

The annual accidental death toll in recent years has been ex- 
ceeded only by deaths from heart disease, cancer and vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system. However, a study by the 
American Medical association revealed that accidents rob the 
nation of more working years than any disease. The reason is 
that most accident victims are struck down before or during 
their productive life, while disease deaths occur when the work- 
ing years are largely past. 

The 43rd National Safety congress, held in Chicago, IIl., in 
Oct. 1955, marked 43 years of the organized national safety 
movement, of which the hub has been the National Safety coun- 
cil and affiliated local safety organizations. 

Safety work is carried on continuously by progressive indus- 
tries and by a large number of organizations, both governmental 
and private, operating in their particular fields of activity, such 
as industry, street traffic, school, home and farm. 

Serving as a clearinghouse for all accident prevention activity, 
the National Safety council attempts to discover the facts of 
accident occurrence; to devise or help devise engineering, edu- 


cational and enforcement measures for prevention; to assist in 
determining engineering requirements for the safe design, con- 
struction and use of machines and equipment; to help formu- 
late model safety legislation; to participate in planning and 
executing training and educational programs; to disseminate in- 
formation widely to interested groups and to the general public, 
and to encourage and assist the establishment and functioning 
of community and state safety organizations. The council op- 
erates under a federal charter. 

Work Safety.—At the end of the first eight months of 1955 
the occupational death toll was virtually unchanged from 1954. 
Deaths of this type in 1954 totaled 14,000. 

Most progressive industries were engaged in vigorous safety 
efforts in 1955. Many of them carried their activities beyond 
the plant gates, both as a community obligation and because 
they realized that off-the-job accidents seriously disrupt in- 
plant operations. 

Associations and other employer groups emphasized accident 
prevention programs in their service to members, and this was 
proving to be one of the most effective ways to reach the small 
business. Since at least 70% of the businesses with roo employ- 
ees or less were not being reached by organized safety programs, 
more energetic efforts were being directed to this field where 
the greatest hope for further substantial reductions of the occu- 
pational accident toll lay. 

Labour organizations and governmental agencies, such as state 
and national labour departments, also were making important 
contributions in the war on accidents. 

Traffic Safety.—During the first eight months of 1955, there 
were 23,470 motor vehicle deaths in the United States, an in- 
crease of 5% over the comparable period of 1954. On a mileage 
basis the traffic accident picture was much more favorable. 
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PEDESTRIAN CROSSING STRIPES of both parallel and diagonal patterns 
at the intersection of Seventh Ave. and 42nd St., New York city. The parallel 
type was deemed more effective and adopted for general use in the city in 1955 


Mileage was up about 7%, resulting in a mileage death rate 
(deaths per 100,000,000 mi.) of about 5.8—a record low for 
the period. 

The tremendous growth of motor vehicle ownership and travel 
since World War II gave rise to an accident problem which 
taxed the existing facilities to cope with it. In Dec. 1954 the 
president of the United States gave the support of the highest 
office in the land to S-D (Safe-Driving) day in an effort to 
prove that a co-ordinated effort for 24 hours could achieve a 
dramatic reduction in deaths. The decline in deaths achieved on 
the one day would have amounted to about 6,000 if applied to 
the entire year. Another S-D day was held on Dec. 1, 1955. 

In the 1954 National Trafhc Safety contest, Washington won 
the grand award among states. Other states which won first 
place in their divisions were: Connecticut among eastern states; 
Virginia among southern states; Minnesota among midwestern 
states; and Pennsylvania among the eight largest states, which 
are grouped separately because of their peculiar traffic problems 
growing out of large population and mileage. 

Wausau, Wis., won the grand award among cities for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. Other cities which won first place in their 
population groups were: Chicago, Washington, Cincinnati, Den- 
ver, Oklahoma City, Phoenix, Ariz., St. Joseph, Mo., and Rocky 
River, O. 

Farm Safety.—Four more states organized state farm safety 
committees in 1954, bringing to 35 the number of states with 
functioning farm accident prevention organizations. Fifteen 
states had full-time farm safety specialists. These committees 
and individuals worked through many public and private agen- 
cies to spread information on the farm accident problem and 
methods to solve it. 

For the twelfth consecutive year, the president of the United 
States proclaimed a National Farm Safety week, in July 1955, 
which focused attention on accidents to rural residents. 

School and Child Safety.—Accidents rank first as a cause of 
death to children and young people from 1 to 24 years of age. 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths in U.S., 1903-1954 


Poison 
Motor- Drown-_ Rail- Fire- Poison (Excep 
Yeor Vehicle Falls Burns* ingst road arms Gases Gas) 
1903-1912 av. . . 1,200 1 i 9,000 10,700 2,100 t t 
1913-1922 av... . 9,600 13,500 9,200 7,900 8,900 2,600 t 3,006 
1923-1927 av. . . 21,700 15,500 8,800 7,400 7,300 2,900 2,900 2,706 
1928-1932 av. . . 30,900 17,800 7,800 7,700 6,100 3,100 2,400 2,606 
1933-1937 av. . . 36,313 21,442 7,314 6,950 5,538 2,883 1,641 2,141 
1938-1942 av. . 33,549 23,100 7,106 6,550 5,068 2,565 1,502) 1,83) 
1943-1947 av. . . 28,458 23,820 8,192 6,708 4,882 2,477 1,978 1,87' 
1948 (Sthrev.) . . 32,259 24,800 7,668 6,500 3,976 2,270)" 2,002 7a ; 
1948 (6threv.) . . 32,259 22,000 6,800 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,60¢ 
1949... . . . 31,701 22:308 5'982 6.684 (13/571) 2,326 O17 1,63: 
1950° - . . | .). 34:7639920,783 6405 67131 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,58: 
1951... .. . 36,996 21,376 6,788 6,489 3,631 2,247 1,627 1,497 
W952 me oe oe O74 94 2039455 6,92 246,001) 3,189 2,210 1,397 1,44¢ 
1953... .. . 38,300 20,600 6,600 6,600 3,200 2,250 1,300 1,45¢ 
1954 . . 36,000 19,900 6,300 6,200 2,700 2,200 1 ,300 1,40( 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, except that railroad estimates prior to 193: 
are based on data from Interstate Commerce Commission. From 1903 to 1932 the othe 
figures are estimates based on data for states in the official registration area. From 193: 
to 1948 (Sth revision) the figures are those published by NOVS plus National Safety Counc! 
estimates of falls in agricultural accidents and drownings in water transport accident: 
1949 to 1952 figures are NOVS totals. 1948 (6th revision), 1953 and 1954 figures are 
NSC estimates. 

*Includes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature o 
injury; also burns by chemicals, steam, hot substances in 1948 (Sth revision) and earlie 


years. 
tIncludes drownings in water transport accidents. 
t Comparable data not available. 


Nevertheless, it is in this age group that the most dramatic re 
ductions in the accidental death rate have been made. 

For children under 5 years of age, the accidental death rate 
in 1955 for all types of accidents was about half the rate at the 
turn of the century, while the motor vehicle rate alone was 
nearly one-fourth lower than the 1928-32 average rate, the 
highest on record. For children 5 to 14 years old the 1954 tota 
rate was 51% less than the 1903-12 average, while the moto 
vehicle rate was about half the 1923-27 average, the peak fo1 
this age group. 

Home Safety.—The 1954 death toll in home accidents in the 
United States was 27,500. The majority of the fatalities were 
among the very young and the elderly persons. Falls were the 
chief cause. Estimates for 1955, based on the first eight months 
indicated that home fatalities in 1955 would be fewer than ir 
1954. 

There was a growing sentiment in the medical profession t« 
view accident prevention, especially in the field of pediatric: 
and child care, as an important concern and obligation of physi 
cians. Local and state health departments gave increased atten: 
tion to accident prevention work, with emphasis on home safety 

Canada.—In Canada there were 8,642 accidental deaths ir 
1953 (the latest year for which complete figures were availabl 
as of late 1955). This was a slight increase in number, but a re 
duced average of 58.6 deaths per 100,000 population. As in the 
United States, accidents ranked fourth as a cause of death t 
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persons of all ages. Motor vehicle accidents were the most im- 
portant type in Canada in 1953, causing 3,121, or about 36%, 
of all accidental deaths. Falls were second with 1,469 deaths. 
Other leading causes were: drowning, 1,202; burns, 477; rail- 
road, 313 and poison gases, 194. (See also DEATH STATISTICS: 
DISASTERS. ) (M. E. Hr.) 


ACTH: see ALLERGY; ENDOCRINOLOGY. 
Aden British colony and protectorate on south coast of Ara- 
* bia. Governor in 1955: Sir Tom Hickinbotham. 

Colony.—Area: 108 sq.mi., including Perim Island (5 sq.mi.) 
and Kuria Muria Islands (about 28 sq.mi.). Pop. (1946 census): 
80,876; Perim 2,346; Kuria Murias about 2,200; (1955 census) 
138,441 (Arabs 75.2%; Indians and Pakistanis 11.4%: Somalis 
7-7%). 

Language: Arabic; also Indian languages, Somali. Religion: 
Moslem 91.3%, Hindu 3.5%. Chief towns (pop. 1955): 
Aden (Crater, etc.) 99,285; Sheikh Othman 209,879. Kuria 
Murias are administered for Aden by the British Persian Gulf 
residency. 


Protectorate.—Area: 112,000 sq.mi., including Socotra Is- 
land 1,400 sq.mi. Language: Arabic. Religion: Moslem. 

Western Area.—Audhali, Fadhli, Haushabi, Lahej (Abdali), 
Lower Aulaqi, Upper Aulaqi, Lower Yafai, Upper Yafai confed- 
eration (sultanates), Dhali (amirate), Beihan (sharifate), Akra., 
Alawi, Dhubi, Hadhrami, Kuteibi, Maflahi, Mausatta, Shueib 
(sheikhdoms). Total pop. (1954 est.) : 450,000. Headquarters of 
| adviser and British agent: Lahej (pop. about 12,000). Premier 
chief, western, Ali Abdulkarim, sultan of Lahej; British agent, 
G. K. N. Trevaskis. 

Eastern Area.—Shihr and Mukalla (Qu’aiti), Seiyun (Kath- 
iri), Kishr and Socotra (Mahri), Bir Ali (Wahidi), Balhaf 
(Wahidi) sultanates; Irka and Haura sheikhdoms. Total pop. 
(1954 est.): 350,000 (Socotra I. 12,000). Chief towns: Mukalla 
(port; headquarters of resident adviser and British agent); 
Saiun; Tamridah (Socotra). Premier chief, eastern, Sir Salih 
bin Ghalib al-Qu’aiti, sultan of Shihr and Mukalla; British 
_ agent in 1955, Col. J. E. H. Boustead. 

Kamaran (area 22 sq.mi.; pop. about 2,200) is in the Red 
sea off the Yemen coast. Governor: governor of Aden ex officio; 
commissioner in 1955, Lieut. Col. R. G. W. E. Alban. 

History.—There was a continuation of rebel activity, sup- 
ported by Yemeni influences across the frontier, in the western 
protectorate during early 1955. But the situation improved after 
action by the security forces which were reinforced in July by 
troops from Great Britain. At the beginning of the year a second 
unofficial member was added to the colony’s executive council, 
and in July the terms of proposed constitutional changes in the 
colony were announced after discussion with members of the 
legislature. They included the holding of elections for four 
members of the legislative council (there having been no elected 
members before), of whom three would be chosen by constitu- 
encies and one by the Aden municipal council. 

Gi Ie as) 

Certain Moslem associations decided to boycott the elections, 
claiming inadequate provisions for direct representation. Henry 
Hopkinson, United Kingdom minister of state for colonial 
affairs, visited the colony and protectorate in January. 


Education.—(1954) Colony: Schools: primary 32, pupils 7,233, teachers 
(1953) 221; secondary (including 1 technical college with 150 students) 
14, pupils 2,177, teachers (1953) 15. Teachers’ training classes 2, stu- 
dents 19. Aden college provides postsecondary education for men. Pro- 
tectorate: Schools (excluding private): primary 105, pupils 7,062; secon- 
dary 6, pupils 524. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling, valued in 
1955 at 14 cents U.S. Budget (1954-55 est.): revenue £2,319,879; ex- 
penditure £2,318,332. Foreign trade (1954): imports £64,900,000; exports 
£44,300,000. Principal products (1953): salt, 244 metric tons; salted fish. 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER PRAYING in the only Roman Catholic church of 
Moscow during his visit to the U.S.S.R. in 1955 


Adenauer Konrad (1876- ), German lawyer and 
’ statesman, was born at Cologne, Jan. 
5. He was educated at the Gymnasium St. Aposteln, Cologne, 
and at the universities of Freiburg im Breisgau, Munich and 
Bonn. In 1906 he was elected councillor and deputy mayor of 
Cologne, becoming lord mayor (Oberbirgermeister) in 1917. A 
leading member of the Catholic Centre party, he was a member 
of the Prussian herrenhaus from 1917 to 1918 and Prussian 
staatsrat from 1918 to 1933 (president, 1928-33). He was dis- 
missed by the nazis from the position of lord mayor in July 1933 
and a year later was imprisoned for a short time during a drive 
against Catholic leaders. He was again imprisoned in 1944 after 
the attempt on Adolf Hitler’s life. The U.S. occupation authori- 
ties made him mayor of Cologne in the spring of 1945, but in 
October the British, who had taken over the area, dismissed him, 
forbidding him to take part in politics; however, this prohibi- 
tion was soon removed. A foundation member of the Christian 
Democratic union in Sept. 1945, he was president (1948-49) of 
the parliamentary council of the three western zones which 
drafted the constitution of the German Federal Republic. He 
became chancellor of the republic on Sept. 15, 1949. 

Adenauer’s chancellorship was marked by the substantial eco- 
nomic recovery of the republic and by renewed German partici- 
pation in external politics. Having triumphantly won the general 
election of Sept. 6, 1953, he remained federal chancellor. By 
signing in Paris, on Oct. 23, 1954, a series of agreements with 
the western powers, Adenauer succeeded in restoring German 
sovereignty, getting the right to rearm and obtaining member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) for the 
German Federal Republic. However, by signing the Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar, he made a sacrifice to save 
western European union. 

On May 5, 1955, at Bonn, he presided over the ceremony of 
the formal attainment of sovereignty by the German Federal 
Republic. Four days later, in Paris, he attended a meeting of 
the NATO council at which the German Federal Republic 
joined the organization as its 15th member. In June he visited 
the United States, where he received an honorary degree from 
Harvard university. He also had discussions with Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in Washington, D.C., and subsequently met in 
New York city the foreign ministers of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States. On his way back he stopped in Lon- 
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don and visited Sir Anthony Eden. During Sept. 9-13 he was on 
an official visit to Moscow and agreed to the Soviet proposal of 
establishing diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
German Federal Republic. 


Adult Education: sce EpucaTion; LIBRARIES. 


sos Advertising expenditures in the United States 
Advertising. in 1955 kept pace with the growth of business. 
It was possible that total advertising volume would reach $9,000,- 
000,000, as it was increasing at the rate of more than 10% over 
the approximately $8,200,000,000 spent in 1954. 

A comparison between the growth of advertising since 1935 
and the increase in the gross national product showed that each 
had increased approximately 400%. Moreover, since 1935 the 
relationship of advertising expenditures to gross national prod- 
uct had remained practically constant, standing at 2.3% in 1935 
and 2.2% in 1954. 

The Magazine Advertising bureau, in releasing at midyear 
data on national advertising since 1939, indicated that there had 
been a tremendous increase in such advertising both in terms of 
dollar investments and the number of companies using one or 
more national advertising media. In dollar totals, advertising 
volume increased from $333,000,000 to $1,429,000,000 in 1954, 
and the total number of advertisers rose from 936 in 1939 to 
2,615 in 1954. There was also an increase of about 300% since 
before World War II in the number of nationally advertised 
brands, this contributing to the growing importance of adver- 
tising. 

For the first seven months of 1955 national advertising ex- 
penditures were $705,087,357 for space in general and farm 
magazines and newspaper sections, and for time on radio and 
television networks. This compared with $631,532,761 for the 
like period in 1954, a rise of almost 12%. 

Gains were made in almost all industrial classifications. 
The largest category, foods, accounted for advertising ex- 
penditures of $114,678,669, compared with $102,174,884 in 
1953. 

Advertising Agencies.—There was a marked restlessness 
among accounts of advertising agencies during the year, result- 
ing in many shifts that sometimes ended long relationships. For 
example, the Coca-Cola company decided to leave the D’Arcy 
Advertising company after an association of 49 years, and gave 
its business to McCann-Erickson, Inc. The business involved 
direct billings in excess of $10,000,000, with about $5,000,000 
more in co-operative advertising. There were many other shifts, 
involving liquor, watch, floor covering, soup, chemical and other 
accounts, and terminating relationships of up to 4o years. It 
was believed by students of the agency business that these 
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1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 
DOLLAR EXPENDITURE for all mediums of U.S. advertising, 1935-55. The 
figure for 1955 is an estimate. (Source: Printers’ Ink) 


Table I.—Leading Advertising Agencies in 1954 
Agency Billing Agency Billing 
J. Walter Thompson Co. . $103,575,367 Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. $42,361, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. . . 99,447,762 William Esty Co., Inc. . . . 40,990, 
Batten, Barton Durstine Benton & Bowles, Inc. . . . 39,250,€ 
& Osborn: ine. <2 « s 90,698,001 Leo BurnettCo. .... . 34,876, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 53,388,712 N. W.Ayer & Son, Inc. . . 34,665, 


shifts were caused by upheavals in industry, resulting in n 
methods of distribution; the management of advertising fir 
by committee, a more difficult basis of stable agency-client 
lationships; deaths of pioneers in industries who had remain 
loyal during their lives to the agencies with which they h 
been associated; shifting in leadership among brands; and fz 
ures among agencies in replacing and training capable personn 

A measurement of actual expenditures for space and ti 
made during 1954 in national advertising in newspapers, mag 
zines and radio and television broadcast advertising is sho\ 
in Table I. The figures representing their billings were for r 
tional advertising placed by clients spending $25,000 or mc 
in at least one of the four media classifications. 

Agencies were beginning to see business opportunities in t 
development of atomic energy, and at least five were givi 
special attention to this field. 

Television and Radio.—Data provided by the bureau of t 


census as a part of the current population survey showed th 


32,106,000 households had television sets, or 67.2% of the 4: 
788,000 households in the U.S. Of the households with televisic 
96.5% owned one set and 3.5% owned more than one set. 

Data supplied by the Publishers Information bureau show: 
that television network advertising totalled $227,172,548 in t 
first seven months of 1955, compared with $173,797,990 in t 
comparable period of 1954. Biggest increases were in the clas: 
fications of foods and toiletries. During the same periods t 
advertising expenditures on network radio were dropping to $6: 
548,735 from $84,093,760. The automotive and smoking classi 
cations remained relatively constant in this medium, howeve 

Colour television did not make such fast progress as had be 
hoped. However, its promoters declared that by 1965 all tel 
vision sets manufactured would be equipped to receive colot 
and that 65,000,000 sets would be in operation, more than ha 
equipped for colour. They said that lack of colour programmii 
and sponsorship in 1955 was caused chiefly by the lack of colo’ 
receivers. It was estimated that about 7,500,000 television r 
ceiving sets of all kinds and 12,000,000 radio sets would | 
sold in 1955. 

The subject of paid versus free television was debated warm 
during the year. Paid or toll television is that proposed by ce 
tain interests to be supplied to television set owners for a fe 
perhaps as much as $2.50 a week, such programs to be witho 
commercials. The main proponents of pay television were man 
facturers of devices to be used in such systems, while the ty) 
ponents included the television networks and the National Ass 
ciation of Radio and Television broadcasters. Arguments we 
presented before the Federal Communications commission, wi 
the commission inviting the public to comment by mail. Mar 
thousands of messages were received. No decision was expect 
from the commission before the end of the year. Meanwhil 
surveys taken by three research firms showed that televisic 
commercials were generally well received by the public. 

Newspapers.—The Bureau of Advertising, American New 
paper Publishers association, declared in midyear that nation 
newspaper advertising was running at the rate of $650,000,000 
year, and that for the first seven months of 1955 it showed 
9.9% gain over the similar 1954 period. 

The ro largest advertisers in newspapers in 1954 were a 
nounced by the Bureau of Advertising as shown in Table tre 
expenditures noted excluding co-operative advertising. 
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CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


CHASE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT announcing the 1955 merger of two New 
York city banks 


Newsprint consumption in the United States remained at an 
all-time high, the newspapers reporting to the American News- 
paper Publishers association using 384,679 tons in August, a rise 
of 6.6% over the same month in 1954. The amount for the first 
eight months was 3,360,187 tons, up 7.6% over the comparable 
1954 period. Prospective rises in the cost of newsprint alarmed 
publishers, and they warned that such increases might cause 
some papers to suspend publication. 

Magazines.—Expenditures in general and farm magazines as 
compiled by Publishers Information bureau showed that in the 
first seven months of 1955 a total of $360,358,671 was invested, 
compared with $336,176,g05 in the same period of 1954. Large 


gains were registered in the foods, automotive and industrial 


materials classifications. The bureau reported that magazines 


carried $550,267,000 of advertising in 1954. 


Magazines in 1955 continued to make substantial gains in 
circulation, often accompanying the reports of these gains with 


new rate cards announcing higher advertising rates. The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Sports Illustrated, Fortune, Christian Herald, 
McCall’s, Esquire, Reader’s Digest International Editions were 
among many that raised rates. Look sought to level the peaks 
_and valleys in its advertising volume by instituting an adver- 
_tising rate structure that allowed discounts for continuous use 


of full-page advertisements or their equivalent in half pages, 


_the space to be used in 26 consecutive issues of this biweekly 
_ publication. 


A study conducted by Alfred Politz Research, Inc., showed 


that readership of consumer magazines was almost three times 
as great in homes that had television as in those without it. 


In what was called by Curtis Publishing company “the most 
notable change in magazine ownership in recent years,” that 


company sold its Country Gentleman-Better Farming to Farm 
Journal. The former publication had 2,566,314 circulation, going 


back 102 years. The latter had 2,870,380 circulation. 
Other Media.—Donald C. McGraw, president of the Mc- 


_Graw-Hill Publishing company, told the Associated Business 


| 


publications that the current advertising volume of $372,000,000 


_in business publications should increase to $515,000,000 by 1965. 
_He warned against complacency over past successes. 


A new weekly magazine, Petroleum Week, was launched, and 


a magazine with controlled circulation, Package Engineering, 


was announced for publication in Jan. 1956. Many business pub- 
lications announced increases in circulation and advertising rates. 

Direct mail volume for the first five months of 1955 passed 
the $500,000,000 mark, according to the Direct Mail Advertis- 


ing association. This represented a gain of 3.5% over the same 


Table Il_—Leading Newspaper Advertisers in 1954 


Advertiser Expenditure Advertiser Expenditure 
General Motors Corp. . $37,391,415 General Foods Corp. . . « $9,351,441 
Ford Motor Co. . . «ss 17,999,652 Procter & Gamble Co... . 7,251,400 
Chrysler Corp. «. . «+ « + 11,787,596 Lever Bros.Co.. 2. . « « 2) £6;803)797 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. . . 10,990,682 National Distillers 
Distillers Corp.- Products Corp. . « « « « 6,718,375 

Seagram's Ltd. ... - 9,815,375  Schenley Industries, Inc.. . . 6,157,000 
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period of the year before. 

Legal Aspects.—Government took an increasing interest in 
advertising during the year. The antitrust division of the depart- 
ment of justice charged conspiracy and collusion in restraint of 
trade and in violation of the Sherman act against several adver- 
tising groups, including the American Association of Advertising 
agencies, the American Newspaper Publishers association, Asso- 
ciated Business publications, Periodical Publishers association, 
Agricultural Publishers association and Publishers Association 
of New York. Court appearances to answer the government’s 
complaint were postponed various times following the filing of 
the complaint in May. 

The Federal Trade commission announced that it would try 
to block the merger of Farm Journal and Country Gentleman- 
Better Farming, alleging that the merger “eliminated the only 
competitor with national advertising and circulation in the 
monthly farm magazine field.” 

The commission issued guides for advertisers that banned cig- 
arette advertising which claimed smoking cigarettes had medical 
approval, or which made reference to effect of smoking on nose, 
throat, nerves or any other part of the body. 

Advertising in Other Countries—Commercial advertising 
on television made its debut in Great Britain on Sept. 22. Britons 
got their first look in a four-hour telecast by the new London 
station of the independent television authority. The commercial 
plugs were much milder than those used in the United States, as 
well as briefer, the maximum time for advertising on a one- 
hour program being six minutes. It was not expected that tele- 
vision would cause a major shift in the allocation of advertising 
expenditures among other media. 

Advertising in Canada remained vigorous. Government data 
issued at midyear showed that advertising agencies numbered 91, 
having increased by three in 1954. The volume of business han- 
dled by them amounted to $156,163,289, a rise of $11,823,981 
over the figure for 1953. The number of employees increased by 
10% to 3,173 and their compensation to $15,220,278 from $13,- 
630,975. Payrolls took 61.9% of gross revenue. Percentage of 
distribution of commissionable billings by media in 1954 was as 
follows: publications, 56.4%; other visual, 4.5%; production, 
art work, printing, etc., 17.3%; radio, 15.4%; television, 5.5%; 
other, 0.9%. 


BretroGRAPHY.—Philip Ward Burton, Principles of Advertising (New 
York, 1955); Albert Wesley Frey, How Many Dollars for Advertising 
(New York, 1955); Harry Walker Hepner, Modern Marketing (New 
York, 1955); Charles L. Whittier, Creative Advertising (New York, 1955). 

(R. A. BN.) 
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f . An independent kingdom in central Asia, Af- 
A ghanistan. ghanistan is bounded north by the U.S.S.R., 
west by Iran, south and southeast by Pakistan and east by 
China. Area: about 251,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est., no census 
ever taken): 13,000,000. Races: Pashtu or Pakhtu 60%, Tajik 
30.7%, Uzbek 5%, Hazara (Mongoloid) 3%. Languages: Pashtu 
and Persian. Religion: Sunni (Hanafi) Moslem. Chief towns 
(pop., 1953 est.): Kabul (cap.) 310,000; Kandahar 195,000; 
Herat 150,000; Mazar-i-Sharif 100,000. King, Mohammed Zahir 
Shah; prime minister in 1955, Mohammed Daud Khan. 

History.—Pakistan-Afghan relations in 1955 remained marred 
by the continued support given by the Kabul government to the 
Pashtu (or Pakhtu) people of the former North-West Frontier 
province of Pakistan in their so-called demand for self-determi- 
nation. The Kabul government does not recognize the 1893 
Durand line as the Afghan-Pakistani international frontier. 

On March 29 the prime minister broadcast a speech over 
Kabul radio which amounted to open incitement of the Afghan 
people against Pakistan. This speech was followed in the course 
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of the next two days by demonstrations in Kabul, Kandahar and 
Jalalabad during which Pakistani missions were wrecked and 
looted and Pakistani flags were pulled down. The government of 
Pakistan was, therefore, compelled to close its diplomatic and 
consular missions and withdraw their staffs. A “general mobili- 
zation” of Afghan armed forces was ordered in Kabul at the be- 
ginning of May, in reply to which Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
Pakistani minister of defense and commander in chief, com- 
mented that if any inroads were made into Pakistan territory 
Afghanistan would be taught a lesson to be remembered for life. 
Attik Khan Rafik, Afghan minister to Karachi, was recalled to 
Kabul. Mikhail V. Degtyar, Soviet ambassador to Kabul, was re- 
ported to have promised Afghanistan “total military aid” in the 
event of Pakistani aggression. This acute tension resulted in 
offers of mediation by Islamic powers, but Gen. Iskander Mirza, 
then the Pakistani minister of the interior, made it clear that 
his country would maintain the Durand line. On June 30, when 
opening the session of the Afghan national assembly, King 
Zahir pledged his country’s support for the idea of an autono- 
mous Pashtunistan. 

On Sept. 13 the Afghan foreign minister, Mohammed Naim 
Khan, rehoisted the Pakistan flag on the Pakistani embassy in 
Kabul with full ceremonial honours and in the presence of Col. 
A. S. B. Shah, the Pakistani ambassador. Chaudhri Mohammed 
Ali, the Pakistani premier, said on Sept. 15, in the constituent 
assembly, that relations between the two countries had taken a 
turn for the better. This improvement, however, did not con- 
tinue for long. When, on Sept. 30, the Pakistani constituent as- 
sembly passed a bill merging western Pakistan into a single prov- 
ince, the Afghan government protested against this violation of 
the rights and wishes of the Pashtu people. Attik Khan Rafik 
was again recalled from Karachi (October). 

At the beginning of November a few thousand armed Afghan 
tribesmen entered Pakistan along a 100-mi. stretch of frontier 
about 300 mi. N.E. of Quetta. A Pakistani army spokesman said 
that militarily there was no threat in the presence of these 
tribesmen. He added, however, that there was evidence that this 
so-called invasion was inspired by Kabul with the moral and 
material support of the U.S.S.R. and India. The Afghan am- 
bassador to Cairo, Salaheddin Salgooky, declared that his coun- 
try would seek Soviet or Czechoslovak arms if the west failed 
to supply them. 


Education.—Schools (1951): primary 334, pupils 100,250 (including 
about 500 girls); secondary, lower 25, higher 7: vocational 2. Teacher 
training colleges 2. University of Kabul, with six faculties. 

Finance.—_Monetary unit: afghani, with an exchange rate of 16.80 af- 
ghanis to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1953 est.): total revenue 345,000,000 
afghanis (consisting largely of payments in kind). Note circulation 
(1953): 1,278,000,000 afghanis. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Exports to the U.K. £826,000; imports £303,- 
ooo. Principal imports: cigarettes (5,000,000 in 1952), sugar, cloth, ce- 
ment, building materials and motorcars. Principal exports: karakul skins 
(Persian lamb) (5,600,000 in 1952), carpets (150,000 m. in 1952), rai- 
sins, wool, fresh fruit, tobacco, spices, hides and skins. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 3,624 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1952): cars 840, commercial 2,500. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 
5,822. Radio receiving sets (1950): 8,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1953; 1954 in parentheses): 
cottonseed 26,000 (22,000); cotton, lint 13,000 (11,000); beet sugar, raw 
6,000 (6,000); cotton, ginned 13,000: wheat (1948) 1,700,000; rice 
(1948) 333,000; barley, millet and maize. Livestock (1948): horses 500,- 
000; asses 1,000,000; mules 200,000; cattle 2,500,000; sheep 14,000,- 
000; goats 6,000,000; camels 350,000; chickens 40,000,000. Wool pro- 
duction (clean basis, 1954): 3,000 metric tons. Fuel and power (1951): 
electricity 17,000,000 kw.hr. 


A. F. of L.: see Lasour Untons. 
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PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES; SOMALIA; SOMALILAND, 
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. . This agency c 
Agricultural Research Service. aucts ant of the u 
department of agriculture’s production and utilization reseai 
(except forestry research) and crops and livestock regulat« 
programs. Much of the work is co-operative with other fedex 
state or private agencies. 

Antibiotics, already widely useful in combating animal c 
eases, hold promise of controlling some fungous as well as ma 
bacterial diseases of plants. In the course of research wh: 
was continuing in 1955, they proved effective experimentally, 
varying degrees, against such bacterial diseases as leaf spot 
sesame, angular leaf spot of cucumber, bacterial spot of pepp 
wetwood of trees and rot of giant cactus. Antibiotics also prov 
effective against certain fungous diseases, such as bean rust a 
downy mildew of lima beans. 

A discovery that fungi, which contain no chlorophyll, respo 
to light may mean that they can serve even better than gre 
plants as tools for studying plant reactions to light. 

Growth-regulating chemicals, which in lethal dosages cl 
lands of weeds and unwanted brush, continued to show amazi 
diversity in constructive use on crop plants. Low dosage apy 
cation of 2,4,5-T produced lima bean plants 24 times the s 


_ of unsprayed ones, and increased yields of fresh beans 200 


300 lb. per acre. Sprays of this chemical increased size, advanc 
maturity and prevented fruit drop of apricots. A chemical spr 
caused foul-smelling fruit of the ornamental ginkgo tree to f 
off. A new sprout inhibitor proved highly effective for stor 
Irish potato tubers. 

Improved crop varieties recently developed included a lor 
grain rice variety; oat varieties resistant to all known races 
oat stem rust; a superior winter barley; a superior dryla 
stripper cotton; a blight-resistant cotton; a hybrid disea 
resistant spinach; four new durum wheat varieties resistant 
15B as well as other common races of wheat stem rust; a harc 
resistant orchard grass; two nonshattering sesame varieties; 
early-maturing, shatter-resistant castor bean; an early, resist 
onion; a superior Zoysia hybrid lawn grass; a disease-resist¢ 
sugar beet; and a wildfire-resistant burley tobacco. In the spri 
of 1956, hybrid grain sorghum seed wouid, for the first tin 
be available to growers. Its potential yields were 20% to 4c 
more than currently used varieties. Sorghum and Johnson gr: 
were being crossed to develop a new perennial forage crop | 
the south. 

Screwworms, costly livestock pests, were eradicated from 1 
Caribbean island of Curacao by a completely new method of b 
logical control. Male flies, made sterile by radioactive rays, we 
released over the island to mate with wild female flies. It y 
hoped that this experiment might provide a method for ev 
tually eradicating this livestock pest from Florida. 

Free-choice phenothiazine, properly employed, appeared 
present an entirely new approach to cattle-grub control; 
might also be the most powerful weapon available for combati 
losses from parasitism in cattle. 

A mite so small it cannot be seen without a microscope v 
identified as the carrier of peach mosaic, destructive virus ¢ 
ease of stone fruits. 

A federal quarantine against the European chafer, a seric 
agricultural pest first recognized in the United States in 19 
went into effect to guard against spread of the insect from 
fested areas of Connecticut, New York and West Virginia. 

A co-operative federal-state program to control the burrow 
nematode that causes spreading decline of citrus began 
Florida. 

Probably the largest building-fumigation job in history | 
under way in California, Arizona and New Mexico against » 
grain-infesting khapra beetle, first found in the U.S. in 19 
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Grain storage buildings were wrapped in gastight covers and 
fumigated with methyl bromide gas to destroy the hard-to-kill 
insect. 

About 18,500 destructive plant pests—11,500 insects and 
7,000 plant diseases—from throughout the world were inter- 
cepted by plant quarantine inspectors during fiscal year 1955. 
They were found with agricultural products in cargo, in stores, 
baggage and mail, and as stowaways aboard vessels, planes, rail- 
way cars and vehicles. 

More efficient mechanical means of producing and processing 
crops are constantly being developed, adapted or improved. Re- 
cent developments included an improved, inexpensive hose pump 
for metering liquid fertilizer; a mechanical silage feeder that 
reduced hand labour and cut by two-thirds time spent in feeding 
animals; two devices for tipping beehives that considerably re- 
duced hand labour required for handling hives; a method of me- 
chanical harvesting and curing of Virginia-type peanuts that 
saved labour and materials; fertilizer placement machines; a 
mechanical tung nut harvester; a sugar beet thinner using coun- 
ter-rotating heads; and equipment for cutting leaves of and 
transplanting sansevieria, a long-fibre crop. 

A combined opener and cleaner for cotton was developed, 
which could replace the four or five machines now needed. A 


new cotton-planting attachment for use with lister planters in 


the southwest was expected ultimately to save $6,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 annually in cost of replantings. 

Use of radioactive chemicals as research tools continued to 
aid in solving problems of soil and plant relationships. Soil 
scientists had learned to measure available phosphate in any soil 
so accurately that it could be expressed in terms of pounds of 
superphosphate-equivalent per acre. By using a radioactive iso- 


_ tope of sulphur as a tracer, they found that cotton plants absorb 
part of their sulphur requirements from the atmosphere as sul- 


phur dioxide. Adding iron chelates to the soil makes iron avail- 
able for use of some western iron-hungry plants. 

The total value of farm assets—farms, livestock, machinery, 
crop inventories, household goods, bank deposits and other finan- 


cial assets owned by farmers in the United States—was about 
_ $163,000,000,000 at the beginning of 1955, 1% above a year 
earlier but about 4% below the peak of 1952. Total farm debts 
rose nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1954, from $17,100,000,000 to 


$18,000,000,000. Total farm-mortgage debt increased in 1954 
for the ninth consecutive year and at the start of 1955 totalled 
$8,200,000,000, 72% above the postwar low in 1946. It continued 
to rise in 1955. Farm real-estate values rose slightly during the 
year ended in March 1955; farm sales volume was 5% above 


the previous year’s volume. Taxes on farm real estate increased 
in 1954 for the 12th consecutive year, pushing the average tax 
per acre to an all-time high. 


Fatty acids usually produced in the rumina of cattle and 
sheep by other bacteria and used by important fibre-digesting 
bacteria were recently identified as essential for the latter’s 
growth. It might be possible to add such factors to certain 
ruminant rations to increase digestion of the animals’ feed and 


thus speed up growth. 


One noteworthy gain on the livestock disease front would per- 
mit tissue-culture production of foot-and-mouth disease virus 
for research purposes in the U.S. Other work promised to result 
in more positive early diagnosis and improved control of vesicu- 
lar stomatitis and, for the first time, an extensive U.S. survey 
of anaplasmosis. Ways were found to differentiate vibrios— 
bacteria—that cause vibriosis in cows from those that do not, 
and to cut the number of brucellosis-vaccinated animals classi- 
fied as suspect and increase numbers classified as negative. 

Recent swine disease research made practical the diagnosis of 
atrophic rhinitis, prevention of “yellow fat” disease, check of 
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spread of vesicular exanthema, and possibly the eradication of 
hog cholera. 

Scientists discovered that resistance to the cancerous poultry 
disease, visceral lymphomatosis, may be passed to chicks through 
eggs from vaccinated hens inoculated with massive doses. 

Mexico was declared free of foot-and-mouth disease on Dec. 
31, 1954, and the border was reopened on Jan. 1, 1955. 

Co-operative research and regulatory action was being taken 
against several apparently new diseases of cattle recently re- 
ported from scattered locations throughout the country under 
such names as viral diarrhoea, mucosal disease and rhinotrach- 
eitis. (See also VETERINARY MEDICINE.) 

A reference diet for human nutrition studies was developed 
as a research tool for determining individual needs for practically 
any important nutrient, except amino acids, and measuring their 
use by the body. 

New food composition tables were issued in which calories for 
hundreds of individual foods had been calculated from specific 
factors, replacing general factors developed about 50 years ago. 
They were especially useful in calculating calories for individual 
foods, special diets and international food supplies. 

Two complex chemicals, discovered in the tubers of a rare 
Mexican yam, showed promise as superior raw materials for 
synthesis of the drug cortisone. 

Transforming perishable foods into more storable form con- 
tinued to help adjust marketing to demand. Newly developed 
were a lemonade powder rich in natural flavour, and tasty new 
French-fried vegetable snacks—chips from sliced carrots, beets 
and parsnips, and “nuggets” from whole peas and lima beans. 

Dehydrofreezing, a combination food-processing technique 
which was coming into commercial use, might soon help to place 
on the market apples, apricots, green peas and pimientos that 
would combine space and weight economies of dehydration with 
convenience and freshness-retention of freezing. (See also 
CHEMISTRY. ) (Boden) 


A . It U.S. agriculture in 1955 became the widely rec- 
Pricll ure. ognized problem sector of the national econ- 
omy. In the midst of an over-all boom, the farming sector 
drifted lower—a long continued slide that by late summer be- 
came a major worry to political and administrative officials as 
well as personally painful to a considerable percentage of farm- 
ers and some businessmen. Yet U.S. farms continued highly 
productive—so productive that abundance mounted to a prob- 
lem surplus. Thus most U.S. families continued to “eat high on 
the hog” without, however, much, if any, decline in the dollar 
cost of their food budget. The farmers’ share of the consumers’ 
dollar for farm food products declined to 40% in July as com- 
pared with 43% a year earlier. Middlemen and retailers pros- 
pered—the widening spread between prices to farmers and to the 
consumer of this $64,000,000,000 industry being partly explained 
by additional services. Changes in consumption patterns in- 
volved not only growth in use of frozen foods but eating out- 
side the home—estimated as a $16,000,000,000 industry. 

Agricultural production continued very strong in spite of con- 
siderable drought and flood disaster. Farmers voted affirmatively 
on all marketing quotas and, with the exception of corn, gen- 
erally abided by acreage allotments. Yet, over-all acreage planted 
did not decrease significantly. Whereas it had been assumed by 
most economists and technicians that the rapid domestic popu- 
lation increase would soon wipe out the agricultural surplus, the 
year brought larger stockpiles and higher costs of carrying the 
reserves in spite of major export efforts. 

In spite of official acreage controls on a few crops, plantings 
were about as large in 1955 as in 1954. However, early bumper 
prospects were somewhat blasted in August; drought in the 
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western corn belt reduced corn prospects as much as 10% dur- 
ing that month and the record crops of soybeans and grain 
sorghums also suffered serious reduction. Drought in the middle 
Atlantic area, hurricane and related flood damage in parts of the 
east and extreme temperatures in California were part of the 
1955 pattern. 

After earlier indications which suggested to some a period of 
general stability, prices received by farmers declined 4% be- 
mid-June and mid-August to a level about 6% below a 
year earlier, then declined further in the autumn. For the 
first eight months of 1955, as compared with the same period 
of 1954, prices received were about 5% lower, volume of mar- 
ketings 1% larger, and cash received $16,700,000,000, about 4% 
less. Farm debts increased. Meanwhile, the farmers’ costs of 
production were comparatively stable near their all-time peak. 

Though world food production expanded little in 1955, the 
one-fourth expansion in the past decade provided an eased 
situation in many areas, burdensome surplus in a few. Famine 
from drought, flood or economic dislocation was rarely noted. 
Trade in agricultural products declined somewhat as more areas 
attained, or tried for, self-sufficiency. 

Crop Production.—U:S. crop production in 1955 was indi- 
cated at 106% of the 1947-49 base, equal to the 1948 record. 
On a yield per acre basis, the preliminary index was 117, well 
above the 1948 record of 108. Overwinter crops and early spring 
plantings were bedeviled by a dry, cool spring plus a severe 
late March freeze which extended deep into the early vegetable 
producing areas of the south. Not until late May did general 
rains drench the emerging dust bowl of the southern plains, 
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Table I.—U.S. Production and Yield Per Acre 


1955* 1954 

Yield Production Yield Producti 
Field Crops in thousands in thousat 
rn, bu. . 38.6 Srllze7oe 37.1 2,964,6 

ae. bu. 19.3 915,528 18.1 969, 
Oats, bu. 38.9 1,636,030 35.6 1,499,5 
Barley, bu. 27.4 386,551 28.5 370,1 
Rye, bu. [bee 28,448 13.8 23,6 
Flaxseed, bu. 8.5 42,985 7.3 41,5 
Rice, bags (yield i in 1 Ib.) 2,768 50,233 2,447 58,8 
Hay, all, tons : 1.47 109,908 1.43 104,3 
Beans, bags (yield in ‘lb. ) sa 1,178 18,954 UREA? 18,8 
Soybeans, bu. . . ee 20.4 374,816 20. 342,7 
Peanuts, Ib. : ome 1,057 1,749,825 737 1,023,0 
Potatoes, bu.. . 268.3 387,334 252.8 356,0 
Sweet potatoes, bu. oe 105.1 35,593 86.5 29,8 
Tobacco, [b. 25 a. a hat 1,518 2,308,028 1,342 2,236,4 
Sugar beets, short fons Masten 16.4 12,176 16.1 14,0 
Cotton, bales (yield in Ib.) . . 405 14,843 341 13,6) 

Fruit Crops 

Apples, bu. ¥ as eA Rn Pes 107,323 é 109,5 
Reaches! buss meas Peers asie 50,539 God 61,3 
Peors;-bul-a Se cere, eaetee ee aot 30,363 a 30,4 
Grdpes tons... 6.) 40 titrate ARC 3,134 BAO) 2 
Orénges,. boxésiseey Ao pels peta 137,585 PK 130,3 
Grapefruit, boxes. . . . . © 500 43,500 mare 42,1 


*Indicated figures. 


just in time to rescue partially millions of acres of winter whe: 
from the edge of disaster and to encourage the planting of fee 
crops, especially grain sorghums, on acreage which had bee 


sown to wheat but already abandoned for harvest. 


The heavy plantings of spring crops intended by farmers 
March materialized. Farmers generally abided by the acrea; 
allocations officially set for several major crops, excepting cor 
on which there was no marketing quota. Nevertheless, for 1 
major crops covered in the March report, intended plantin, 
were 285,500,000 ac., or about 3,200,000 ac. more than in 195 
About 353,000,000 ac. were planted to 59 principal crops f 
harvest in 1955, only about 1,000,000 ac. less than in 1954. 

Food grain crops totalling only about four-fifths as much | 
the postwar “normal” were harvested from 11% fewer acr 
than in 1954, partly a result of compliance with acreage allo 
ments, but also involving abandonment of 10,000,000 ac. becau 
of drought and wind damage to winter wheat in the southe 
plains. The spring wheat crops, including 14,379,000 bu. | 
durum, were sharply higher than in 1954. Included were gr: 
528,000 bu. of wheat, 28,448,000 bu. of rye, 5,023,300,000 lb. | 
rice, and a small buckwheat crop. 

Feed grains, in total one-eighth above average and 6% mo 
than in 1954, included a record crop of oats (1,636,030,000 bu. 
near record crops of barley and grain sorghums, plus the fif 
largest corn crop which was about 150,000,000 bu. larger thi 
the 1954 crop. All told, though the indicated feed grain tonna; 
declined 8% in August, the new production of 130,000,000 to: 
(second only to 1948) plus a record carry-over of about 4c 
000,000 tons (three-fourths of which was controlled by tl 
Commodity Credit Corporation) appeared likely to result in i 
creased carry-over at the end of the 1955-56 crop year, most | 
it under loan or owned by the CCC. The hay crop was a reco 
one, about 5% larger than that of 1954. 

Soybeans on a record planted acreage gave an indicated ne 
record crop of 374,816,000 bu., in spite of a sharp decline 
prospect from August drought. The peanut crop was two-thir 
larger than in 1954. White potatoes, though slightly below ave 
age, were nevertheless 9% in excess of 1954 and so abunda: 
as to call for a large diversion program. The tree nut crop w 
small. Deciduous fruits, more abundant than in 1954, we 
nevertheless average—the early peach crop a near-failure, b 
grapes about one-fifth more abundant than the previous yee 
Citrus fruits were abundant. 

In spite of an official reduction of 14% in cotton acreag 
new record high yields provided an abundant crop larger th: 
in 1954 or average. Vegetable crops generally were abo 
average. The tobacco crop was indicated as slightly larger th; 


in 1954 and substantially above average, hence likely to raise 
problems of further acreage reduction. Sugar crops in total were 
less abundant than in 1954. 

Livestock Production.—The weighted index of total numbers 
of livestock and poultry on U.S. farms at the beginning of 1955 
Was 112 as compared with rog in Jan. 1954 and 100 as an aver- 
age for 1947-49. Thus an upward trend in evidence since 1949 
and only briefly interrupted in 1953 was resumed. Meat animals 
were 114% of the 1947-49 average, up 2% in the year. Milk 
cattle and poultry approximated the 1947-49 average. Cattle 
and calves, numbering 95,433,000 head, were a new record high, 
the sixth successive year of increase and 646,000 more than a 
year earlier. The size of the cattle breeding herd was practically 
stabilized, an increase in beef cows compensating for a slight 
decline in milk cows. 

All sheep and lambs on farms declined to 30,931,000 from 
31,218,000 a year earlier. Ewes in flocks and lambs on feed de- 
clined, but ewe lambs increased by 9%, suggesting probable 
moderate growth in flocks in near years, activated perhaps by 
a new rather favourable government support program for wool. 

Hog numbers on Jan. 1, 1955—55,002,000 as compared with 
48,560,000 head a year earlier—were substantially increased by 
a large spring pig crop of 60,503,000 saved, 9% more than in 
1954, and by expanded breeding of sows to farrow in the autumn 
of 1955. This provided over-all for a pork supply about 10% 
larger than in the previous year. Still further expansion was 
indicated for the spring of 1956, the large supply and lower 
price of corn more or less compensating for lower hog prices. 

The corn-hog price ratio, standing at 12.7 in October, or 

the same as in October 1954, was not so favourable as in 
recent years but sufficiently favourable to encourage expan- 
sion. 

The 447,310,000 chickens on farms at the beginning of the 
year, as compared with 442,813,000 a year earlier, included 
397,000,000 layers. By preliminary estimate, only 524,400,000 

' chickens were raised on farms in 1955 as compared with 620,- 
» 300,000 in 1954. This 15% total reduction resulted in 7% re- 
' duction as compared with 1954 in pullets not yet laying on 
_ Sept. 1, a fact likely to reduce number of layers and, perhaps, 
egg production in 1956. Broiler placements, of record high levels 
| in June and July, continued later in the year at a level about 
10% above 1954. From 2,851,000 breeder turkeys on farms Jan. 
1, there were 63,100,000 turkeys raised as compared with 65,- 
) goo,coo in 1954. Heavy breeds totalled about 47,000,000 in both 
» years, the decline occurring in the light breeds. 
Production of all meat in 1955 was about 26,875,000,000 |b., 
' 6% more than the 1954 record. Though pork accounted for 
) much of the increase, fed cattle increased by at least 10% in the 
beef component, providing an abundance of high quality beef. 
Consumption of red meats per person was about 160 lb., ex- 
| ceeded only by the 163 lb. of 1908. Beef consumption of 81 Ib. 


Table Il.—Index Numbers of U.S. Farm Output, Gross Production of 
Livestock and Crops, by Major Groups 


7 (1947-49 =100) 

, Indicated Average 

: Item 1955 1954 1952-54 

sang @tigte BS OR SES BAe eee once wail 108 108 

1 iAlfitvestock and products . . 2. . 2 2s 5 se 120 119 T1S 

| OOS Chile O° 5 Go on Of Os 0 oir eOncmecimEh eDueC 122 119 116 

DIY APrOGUCHE aisMe cos cs. 6s isl ys is «2S a 108 108 105 

OGY) GNGLSG GS iles Mea ues ge Fon deh <o. Geers fo vo os 132 134 128 

MMICCEOPS OP ceive tie Ne is moire) 0? os) fe ehN%) 3) os) 3 106 100 102 

; AEGIATGIhie 2 5 avGual Ae cle ROmsme BCmeme yr 112 104 102 
COP RReE Cn & & Oo obo oem no sp oe CEG 113 108 107 
Roodigrdins aielreirs i.e ls lois i) a) a) =» obs belt 78 83 95 
JECT Cis, A Se ee RO MORE: Boies Det 105 97 98 
EON CHCl MNUTSan 8) oie Mien ot, ve eke fo’) Te) oh ue oe) ie 110 106 104 

SUG ERE ce Oh Ge Op Cac EOROMD EC two, tro 106 116 106 
SECON UCN Prieta ct ey se iay te etic sts te als’ ss 100 95 105 

BEM ORaccon Mets oe he ck cee foray eG 112 109 108 

Oil crops . 136 118 108 


Source: Agricultural Research Service and Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture. 
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SOVIET FARMER Aleksandr Ezhaviski sampling U.S. watermelon at lowa 
Falls, la., in Aug. 1955 


exceeded the 1954 record high of 79 lb. per person. Shorn wool 
production was estimated at 228,000,000 lb., grease basis, 2% 
less than in 1954. 

Though milk cows were reduced and milk production in the 
early part of the year was slightly below the early part of 1954, 
production for the year somewhat exceeded the 123,500,000,000 
Ib. of 1954. The rate of egg lay per hen was much increased in 
1955 Over 1954, reaching a new record level. 

Agricultural Stocks and Foreign Trade.—In spite of a 
major and rather successful effort to export agricultural products 
in 1955, the build-up of some types of surpluses, or reserves, 
continued. Carry-over wheat stocks of 1,020,000,000 bu. on July 
I were 13% larger than the previous record in 1954. The corn 
carry-over on Oct. 1 was a record 1,050,000,000 bu., as com- 
pared with 920,000,000 bu. a year. earlier. The cotton carry- 
over on Aug. I was 11,100,000 bales, about 1,400,000 bales more 
than in 1954. 

A considerable part of the large reserve was in government- 
held stocks. At the end of July, government holdings and com- 
mitments amounted to $7,019,823,000, down for the fifth con- 
secutive month from a peak of $7,440,156,000 reached at the 
end of Feb. 1955, but far above the $5,980,269,000 of July 1954. 
Of the total, $4,925,484,000 was held outright and $2,085,339,- 
ooo under loan. Major items in the government-held surplus 
were: wheat, $2,600,000,000; corn, $1,400,000,000; cotton, 
$1,400,000,000; tobacco, $400,000,000; and dairy products, 
$350,000,000. It appeared that with the completion of major 
1955 harvests, large amounts of several products would come 
under government price support, to increase the total of surplus 
stocks. 

U.S. agricultural exports increased modestly in 1954-55, 
whereas total exports of the U.S. economy declined. For the 12 
months ending June 30, 1955, agricultural exports were valued 
at $3,142,842,000 as compared with $2,935,905,000 for the pre- 
ceding year. Grains and their products were as usual the leading 
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26 
group, accounting for $826,271,000 as compared with $855,- 
15,000 in 1953-54. Cotton, excluding linters, valued at $684,- 
288,000, showed a slight increase for the year. A large miscel- 
laneous “other” increased to $480,523,000 from $363,115,000 in 
the previous year. Leaf tobacco increased slightly to $305,139,- 
ooo. Fats and oils, including oilseeds, increased sharply to $457,- 
841,000 from $363,285,000 in the previous year. Wheat exports 
increased 60,000,000 bu. to 275,000,000 bu. for the year. About 
30% of the total value of farm products exported was facili- 
tated by some type of government financing, as compared with 
24% in 1953-54 and 19% in 1952-53. Some products were sold 
at “competitive” world prices, as much as one-fourth lower than 
those prevailing in the U.S. 

Agricultural imports for consumption declined in 1954-55 to 
$3,786,542,000, as compared with $4,175,891,000 in 1953-54. 
This was largely accounted for by the decline of one item, 
coffee, to $1,268,514,000 from $1,620,598,000 in the preceding 
year. Crude rubber ($351,201,000) and bananas ($231,780,000) 
both showed substantial increase in value. Among the supple- 
mentary products, which accounted for $1,515,190,000 of the 
total imports as against $1,693,759,000 in 1953-54, cane sugar 
was the leader at $382,191,000, down from $437,865,000 in 
1953-54. Wool and meats, each at nearly $150,000,000, were 
next in value, but below the previous year. 

Farm Product Prices.—The feature of the year was not so 
much that prices declined but that they declined a further 6%, 
much of that rather precipitously in July and August, after 
having been regarded as fairly well stabilized. A modest up- 
turn in September appeared not to change the trend. The index 
of prices received by farmers stood at 235 (1909-14=100) in 
September, down from 246 in Sept. 1954, and far below the all- 
time high of 313 in Feb. 1951. 

Meanwhile, the farmers’ share of the consumer’s dollar for 
farm food products declined to 4o cents as compared with an 
average of 43 cents for all of 1954 and as much as 52 cents in 
1946. However, the consumer price index was almost stable at 
about 115% (1947-49=100), with a slight decline in food costs 
to the lowest level since 1950, compensating for higher costs 
of some other cost-of-living items. 

Farm Income.—During the first eight months of 1955 farm- 
ers marketed a total product volume about 1% larger than in 
the previous year. Prices, however, were about 5% lower and the 
$16,700,000,000 received was 4% less than for the same months 
of 1954. Livestock and livestock products accounted for $10,- 
400,000,000, 6% less than in 1954; meat animals showed an 11% 
decline. Cash received for eggs and poultry was little changed, 
and receipts from dairy products were up about 1%. Cash re- 
ceived for crops marketed during the first two-thirds of the 
year totalled $6,300,000,000, a 1% decline on a 2% reduction 
in volume as compared with the same period of 1954. 

Prices paid by farmers for commodities, interest, taxes and 
wages involved in farm production (the Parity Index) stood at 
280 (1910-14=100) in October, as compared with 279 in Oct. 
1954 and a record high of 290 in May 1952. Only feedstuffs, 
a farm-produced item which enters into the index in an im- 
portant way, showed a major decline. 

The result was that the parity ratio (of prices received to 
costs sustained) declined as low as 82 in October, as compared 
with 87 one year earlier and a record high of 123 in Oct. 1946. 
With the lower price-high cost squeeze still operating on the 
farm economy, farmers’ realized net income during the first 
half of 1955 was at an annual rate of approximately $10,600,- 
000,000, as compared with a revised total of $11,800,000,000 
for 1954 and a peak of $16,774,000,000 in 1947. 

Farm Values.—Assets of U.S. agriculture, especially farm 
real estate, again increased. The estimated total market value 
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of U.S. farm land and buildings in March was $91,300,000,0 
about $2,200,000,000 greater than in March 1954 but $2,40 
000,000 short of the March 1952 peak. Largest gains, averag! 
about 6%, were centred in the corn belt. The strength in fa 
real estate values was rather surprising in the face of the stea 
decline in farm commodity prices and farmer incomes. 

Liquid assets, larger than farmers’ total debts, continued n¢ 
the $20,000,000,000 level as in other recent years. 

Farm debt increased appreciably: short-term and mortgs 
debt were both about 10% higher at the middle of 1955 thar 
year before. For short-term debt this represented a reversal 
trend; mortgage debt increased at a more rapid rate than in t 
previous period. 

Farm Labour and Low Income Farm Families.—The hei 
of the 1955 summer harvest found about 9,225,000 pers¢ 
employed on U.S. farms, almost as many as at the same time 
1954 but about 500,000 less than the 1950-54 average July e 
ployment. Of this total, 6,529,000 were family workers. Fa 
wage rates were generally higher than in 1954, but the co 
posite rate per hour was only 67 cents. The rate per month w 
house was $163 and per day with board and room $5.90. 1 
adjusted index for July r was 510 (1910-14100) as compa! 


. with 505 a year earlier. 


Low income farm families, which provide a considerable p 
of the farm labour force, both family and hired, received mi 
attention than usual in 1955. They were defined as the appro 
mately 1,500,000 farm families which had cash incomes un 
$1,000 in 1950. 

Machinery, Fertilizer and Taxes.—Machinery was used 
ever increasing amounts on U.S. farms. Prices paid by farm 
edged upward, the index in June standing at 315 (1910-1 
100) as compared with 314 a year earlier. But several fa 
machinery companies raised prices something like 7% on so 
major types of machinery in the autumn. Breaking sharply fr 
the upward trend of the last several years, sales of gene 
agricultural machinery and tractors from the U.S. to Canada 
1954 fell $62,500,000 from the 1953 level of $188,000,000. 
the other hand, 1954 export sales of these items to Sor 
America rose by $33,000,000 over the preceding year, to a tc 
of $64,400,000, thereby offsetting somewhat the sharp Canad 
sales slump. 

Throughout the other areas of the world, moderate to sli 
declines were evident, with the exception of Asia where exp 
sales of general agricultural machinery made a slight gain o 
1954. In absolute terms, the total dollar volume of export sé 
of the tractors, parts and accessories group experienced a lar 
decline—$22,000,000 below the 1953 level of $300,000,000. F 
centagewise, general agricultural machinery was the harder 
falling 9.2% from the $188,000,000 sales volume of 1953. 
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GROSS FARM INCOME: net income and production expenses of U.S. 
operators, 1925-55, including government payments from 1933. Com 
by U.S. bureau of agricultural economics. Data for 1955 are estimates 


NEBRASKA FARMER adjusting sprinkler head on 
water became available in 1955 from the Bartley canal, part of the Missouri 
river basin project of the U.S. bureau of reclamation 


irrigation system. The 


Fertilizer use was reported as having been moderately reduced 
in some areas with the decline in farm income, with one over- 
all estimate of 5% less than in 1954. Prices also were somewhat 
reduced to an index of 152 (1910-14100) in September as 
compared with 155 a year earlier. Price softness for nitrogen 
fertilizers was indicated with sizable expansion in capacity and 
considerable shift to liquid types. The situation in potash fer- 
tilizers became more competitive, record deliveries having been 
reported in 1954-55. Some early season prices were moderately 
reduced to 36 cents per unit of K,0. 

Taxes as a cost of production moved up to 409 (19g10-14= 
100) as compared with 391 a year earlier. 

Commodity Credit Corporation.—Price supports extended 
on 1954 crops through June 30, 1955, totalled $2,943,000,000, 
about one-third less than on the crops of the previous year, but 
approximately the same as was extended on 1952 crops. Of the 
total figure, loans made on 1954 crops amounted to $2,372,597,- 
069, purchase agreements entered into were $273,080,000 and 
purchases of commodities not under agreement amounted to 
$297,252,413. Cotton, corn and wheat loans, and purchases of 
dairy products were less than in the previous year but loans on 
tobacco, barley, grain sorghums, oats and rice increased. 

The total invested in price support commodities as of June 
30, 1955, was $7,069,277,000 as compared with $6,005,511,000 
a year earlier; that in spite of the fact that much surplus had 
been sold, including, as of June 30, $463,300,000 sold for foreign 
currency under public law 480. 

The net realized program loss on price support operations for 
the fiscal year 1954-55 totalled $799,061,464 as compared with 
$416,477,074 for the previous year. Other program operations 
brought the realized loss to $849,352,286. Valuation reserves 
were increased by $1,384,588,782. As of the end of the fiscal year 
the Commodity Credit corporation had used $8,594,634,000 of 
the $10,000,000,000 borrowing authority authorized. This in 
August was increased to $12,000,000,000, but in the early months 
of the 1955-56 fiscal year requests for new loans and purchase 
agreements lagged as compared with the previous year, suggest- 
ing that the maximum authorization might not be under serious 
strain during the current year. On the other hand, it appeared 
that loss on inventories would probably increase. 

Legislation and Administration.—The first session of the 
84th congress did not legislate a major new farm program but 
patched and improved existing measures. The house of repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 12, which would have restored a fixed 
go% of parity support prices on the six basic commodities, by a 


close vote, but the senate delayed full consideration until early 
1956, after extensive autumn hearings in the farm country. 

New legislation included the following items, among others, 
as briefly noted: Direction to redetermine the national market- 
ing quota for burley tobacco for the 1955-56 crop; one-half 
acre, rather than the previous seven-tenths acre, was established 
as a new minimum acreage allotment (public law 21). The ex- 
cess marketing penalty was increased from 50% to 75% of the 
average market price in the preceding year. Durum wheat acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas for farms in the northern plains 
were increased for the 1955 crop (P.L. 8). The national rice acre- 
age allotment for the 1956 crop may not be less than 85% of the 
final allotment for the preceding crop (P.L. 288). The require- 
ment that producers comply with acreage allotments in order 
to be eligible to receive agricultural conservation payments was 
repealed (P.L. 42). The program for importing Mexican farm 
labour was extended until June 30, 1959 (P.L. 319). Onions 
were made subject to futures trading regulations under the 
Commodity Exchange act (P.L. 174). A bill, H.R. 5188, pro- 
hibiting the department of agriculture from forecasting apple 
prices, was passed by Congress but vetoed by the president. 
Innocent purchasers of converted fungible goods belonging to 
the Commodity Credit corporation were relieved from claims 
by there C@ (Pin 420: 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance act of 
1954 was amended to increase to $1,500,000,000 the limitation 
on sales for foreign currencies (P.L. 387). The borrowing power 
of the Commodity Credit corporation was increased from $r0,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 (P.L. 344). The Farm Credit 
act of 1955 (P.L. 347) authorized borrower co-operative asso- 
ciations to acquire full ownership of and to retire government 
capital in such banks. The interest rate on disaster and special 
emergency loans, which had been increased to 5%, was reduced 
to not to exceed 3% by P.L. 132. The authority of the secretary 
of agriculture to make emergency loans to farmers and stockmen 
in disaster areas was extended to June 30, 1957, with a $15,000,- 
ooo limitation. 

Administratively, 1955 was a trying year, in spite of progress 
made in increasing agricultural exports, reducing some govern- 
ment-held surplus stocks and general success in holding the line 
on flexible price supports. Not only were critics more active 
but some hundreds of farmers not in compliance with support 
programs appeared more resistant to paying penalties and less 
averse to challenging the department in the courts. The 
Blattner case, challenging the constitutionality of the federal 
farm crop acreage control laws, was appealed to the U.S. court 
of appeals but dismissed. Federal inspectors were indicted for 
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CORN-PRODUCING AREAS IN THE U.S.S.R. in relation to the latitude of 
lowa, visited by Soviet agricultural economists in 1955. The original of 
this map appeared with an article discussing the problems of Soviet production 
in Successful Farming magazine 

trespass in Maryland. Grain bins purchased by the government 
in part proved defective. A purchase-resale transaction, in which 
the department in shifting from a cheese support rate of 90% 
to 75% in April 1954, paid cheese distributors 37 cents a pound 
and then sold it back at 344 cents per pound, was seriously 
questioned. 

Congress, for the third consecutive year, appropriated more 
money for the department of agriculture than had been re- 
quested. The total of $1,334,917,855 carried $696,917,855 in 
direct appropriations for the fiscal year 1956, $388,000,000 in 
lending authority and $250.000,000 in advance authorization 
for conservation program subsidies. 

Drought, Flood and Famine.—The U.S. was particularly 
hard hit in August in parts of the closely settled industrial 
northeast by torrential rains in the wake of Hurricane “Diane.” 
The national government supported a flood relief program of 
grants totalling perhaps as much as $100,000,000. All of New 
Jersey and Connecticut, plus parts of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Maryland, were officially designated as areas 
in which farmers might obtain loans at 3% interest to repair 
damage and continue farming. Again in mid-October floods re- 
sulting from heavy rains struck further blows at many of the 
same northeastern areas. Parts of the southeastern and Gulf 
coast areas were also flooded during the year and parts of the 
great plains suffered flood damage as the drought broke in May, 
and again in September—October. 

The Tampico area of Mexico was badly flooded. About 45,- 
000,000 persons in India and Pakistan were reported as afflicted 
by terrible September floods on the Ganges, Brahmaputra and 
Indus rivers. The Punjab was reported as ravaged by the great- 
est flood of the century. The U.S. contributed 10,000 tons of 
wheat and an equal amount of rice to relief of the area. There 
were reports of floods from China, and typhoon-associated 
floods much reduced the Japanese rice crop. 

Drought touched the U.S., not lightly, but without resulting 
in major disaster. Spring drought in the southern great plains, 
with accompanying wind and dust storms, made necessary anti- 
blowing tillage of millions of acres. The wheat acreage was re- 
duced sharply, but remedial rainfall came in time to encourage 
replanting with feed crops, especially grain sorghums. Drought 
in northeastern U.S. and neighbouring provinces of Canada was 
relieved in August. Damage to livestock resulted in April when 
much snow paralyzed the northern mountain states. 

Spring and early summer famine, reported as perhaps the 
worst in go years, afflicted wide areas of Red China and perhaps 


180,000,000 persons. U.S. planes parachuted 1,000 tons of ri 
to villages in northern Laos hit by drought. 

Other Countries.—Not only did the food situation ease fi 
ther in 1955 in many countries outside the U.S.S.R. and , 
satellites, but surpluses of some commodities were a mountil 
problem. Stocks of five major grains in the four princip 
exporting countries reached a new record high estimated | 
116,000,000 short tons, about 2% more than the previous reco 
high of 1954. | 

The FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) announc 
that world food production, excluding the Communist bloc, hé 
increased 25% in the decade since World War II, had recent 
increased faster than population, but that people in some are 
were hungry whereas burdensome surpluses accumulated in ot 
ers. This dislocation between supplies and consumers was part 
charged to rigidities in the production pattern, sometimes 1 
tensified by price supports of individual commodities. Son 
other weaknesses noted in the world agricultural situation we 
the failure of consumption to increase with production, declit 
in world trade of agricultural products to 15% of output | 
compared with 20% before World War II (partly because 
emphasis on self-sufficiency and tendency to expend limite 
funds for imports of capital goods), and finally, the low lev 


‘of farm incomes in relation to those of other occupations. 


World livestock numbers increased to new record levels, ca 
tle and sheep for the eighth consecutive year, cattle to a lev 
18% above prewar, sheep 14% above, and hogs 9% above pr 
war. Meat production in principal countries, exclusive of tl 
far east, was a new record high, more than one-fifth above tl 
prewar level. 

Canada.—As usual, the prosperity of Canada depended fir 
of all on wheat. Canadians wrestled with what was probably tl 
worst wheat jam in their history. A bumper 1955 crop of hig 
quality wheat was estimated at 500,587,000 bu., 67% more ths 
the very poor crop of 1954 and above average, but far short | 
the record 687,922,000 bu. of 1952. The 435,800,000 bu. o 
crop, 42% more than in 1954, resulted from expanded acrea; 
(11,178,000 ac.) and a high per acre yield of 39 bu. The bark 
crop of 268,798,000 bu. was the second largest on record, 53‘ 
above 1954 and 46% more than the ten-year average. 

Abundant reserves from previous harvests, much of whi 
had not yet been moved from the farms, included 481,363,0¢ 
bu. of wheat, 81,127,000 bu. of oats, 87,238,000 bu. of barle 
and 17,872,000 bu. of rye. In total tonnage these stocks we 
22% less than a year earlier but approximately double tl 
average for the previous decade. 

Livestock numbers increased, excepting horses. The 10,239,0¢ 
head of cattle and calves on farms as of June 1, 1955, repr 
sented the third largest inventory on record. The spring p 
crop of 4,827,000 pigs saved was up 14% as compared wi 
1954 and a 13% increase was indicated for the fall crop, brin 
ing the year’s production to the highest level since Wor 
War II and the fourth largest on record. Sheep showed a fra 
tional increase to 1,723,000 head. 

The large grain reserve plus the large new crop, witho 
major expansion in livestock feeding and with an actual decli 
in export, added up to a grain glut: a difficult on-the-farm stc 
age problem, widespread elevator congestion, some unemplo 
ment and tied-up shipping, as well as lower incomes for farme! 
Farmers received $1,030,800,000 in the first half of 1955 
compared with $1,060,800,000 and $1,186,000,000 during t 
same periods of 1954 and 1953, respectively. Lower particip 
tion payments on wheat from the Canadian wheat board ai 
decreased revenue from sales of hogs and oats were the ma 
causes of the decline. 


Latin America and Southern Hemisphere.—This diver 
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area presented a mixed situation. Food shortages developed in 
some Central American countries which had a surplus of cash 
export crops such as coffee and cotton. Deflation of the coffee 
market presented some serious problems in Brazil. After cotton 
and coffee prices had been driven so high that they would not 
move freely in the competitive world market the export cruzeiro 
was revalued. Argentina expanded agricultural production but 
had not yet regained earlier levels, though exports of livestock 
and meat products increased. Carry-over stocks of wheat and 
barley increased moderately, whereas those of corn, oats and 
rye declined. Sugar growers in Peru requested an increase in the 
amount which might be shipped to the United States. 

South Africa experienced a serious surplus corn storage and 
transport problem, the result of a record crop in 1953-54 fol- 
lowed by one nearly as large (138,000,000 bu.) in 1954-55. 
Planting of citrus and subtropical fruits was much increased. 

Both Australia and New Zealand increased meat production 
and exports. Total exports of frozen and chilled meat from Aus- 
tralia in 1954-55 were 38% higher than in the previous year. 
New Zealand made sizable shipments of ewe mutton and beef to 
me U.S.S.R. 

Sheep numbers increased, weather was favorable, and wool 
production of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa showed 
marked increases in output. Auction prices for Australian wool, 
which had declined about 15% in 1954, declined something like 
10% more in 1955, giving rise to balance of payment problems 
which led to restriction of imports. The dairy industry of New 
Zealand found itself in increasing difficulties with the end of 


bulk purchasing by the U.K. Dairy product prices were lower 


and competition with meat and wool production became more 
severe. 
Western Europe.—Western and southern Europe experi- 
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price received for home-grown wheat in the market place proved 
to be about two-thirds as high as the standard prices prescribed 
by the Agricultural act of 1947. The deficiency payments scheme, 
in spite of some administrative problems, appeared to have 
worked rather better than had been anticipated. Livestock price 
guarantees were continued. 

The Danes managed to obtain a higher price for bacon deliv- 
ered to the British. Previously paid 237s. 6d. per hundredweight 
for a product which in turn was sold by the government for 
more nearly 328s., the new arrangement, effective for 12 months, 
beginning Oct. 1, called for a base price of 240s., with any 
excess obtained by the government above 270s. per hundred- 
weight to be passed on to the producing country. 

France struggled with a rising cost of living, which was in 
part blamed on expanded export of meat in spite of increased 
domestic demand. Efforts to solve the problem of excessive wine 
stocks were largely unrewarded, though more aggressive export 
and greater diversification of agriculture in producing areas was 
attempted. The grape harvest began exceptionally early under 
uncommonly favourable weather, promising, perhaps, an out- 
standing vintage. 

The important Spanish food crop, wheat, was short because 
of drought in the centre and north, but export oranges were in 
over-supply. Spain made plans for supplying water to an addi- 
tional 1,250,000 ac. over a ten-year period and proceeded with 
increased mechanization of farming. 

Middle East.—Agricultural response was generally favour- 
able in the middle east during 1955. Food grains and feed grains 
were relatively abundant. Turkey’s wheat crop was significantly 
larger than in 1954 and above average, but Turkey’s farm price 
support program, activated by purchasing grain at prices above 
the world market, appeared to be in serious difficulties. Egypt 


enced further modest recovery in agricultural production as re- 
_gards both crops and livestock as the over-all economies boomed. 

Output per unit of land was high but mechanization and in- 
crease in output per farmer made slow progress. Surplus of some 
agricultural products appeared and restrictions on some imports 
/ were continued and tightened, though takings of fats and oils 
-and cotton remained high. The wheat crop, though not much 

larger than in 1954, was of better quality and approached record 
_ size in Italy, the German Federal Republic and France, the 
latter country having an indicated unusual export availability 
| of about 100,000,000 bu. The U.K. imported 1,258,000 boxes of 
| apples from North America, the first since 1951-52. 
_ Food exports to countries east of the “iron curtain” were 
_ increased. 
» A beef surplus appeared in Norway. Irish fat and feeder cat- 
» tle and sheep exports, mostly to the U.K., were up more than 
/ one-fourth in the first half of 1955 as compared with a corre- 
sponding period in 1954. 

Imports of butter declined by one-fifth, though western Ger- 

/ many took increased amounts of butter and cheese. Ireland 
, banned cheese imports, whereas the U.K. liberalized quotas on 
cheese imports from North America. Italian farmers protested 
| increased cheese imports. 
_ The large subsidy factor in British farm income came under 
‘increased discussion and criticism. But the statutory minimum 


arranged to trade some of its surplus cotton to the Soviet bloc 
countries for needed fuel imports. Export taxes on most types 
of cotton were sharply reduced in September. Israel embarked 
on a modern poultry industry, based on broiler chickens and 
turkeys. Iraq, a major producer of dates, reported a crop 30% 
less than the record crop of 1954. Turkey by subsidy increased 
its efforts to export figs and raisins. 

Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R.—The outstanding agri- 
cultural event was the somewhat delayed but eventual exchange 
late in the summer of farmer delegations between the U.S.S.R. 
and North America, followed by exchange between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.K. Initial indications were that the observations of 
the U.S.S.R. group to North America, led by Vladimir M. 
Matskevich, acting Soviet minister of agriculture, would prob- 
ably result in attempts to make more efficient application of 
farm labour and in the mechanization of some of the nonfield 
work plus the purchase of about 60 head of hardy crossbred cat- 
tle of the Santa Gertrudis breed and, perhaps, as much as 300,- 
ooo bu. of hybrid seed corn after the later visit to the U.S.S.R., 
by invitation, of Roswell Garst, Iowa hybrid seed-corn grower 
and distributor. 

The U.S. delegation, led by W. V. Lambert, dean and director 
of the University of Nebraska College of Agriculture (Lincoln), 
were impressed with the large amount of labour lavished on 
agricultural operations in the U.S.S.R., particularly on the lag- 


» wage for male farm workers in the U.K. having been increased 
‘from £6 to £7 per week ($16.68 to $19.46), the guaranteed 


prices for 1955 domestic grain were increased to the following 
prices (in U.S. equivalent) per bushel: wheat, $2.23; rye, $1.62; 


i barley, $1.47; oats, $0.92; and mixed grain, $2.88 per 100 Ib.; 
all, nevertheless, moderately below the support levels on 1954 
| crops. 


British grain farmers completed their first year of experience 
with the free market after 15 years of control. The average 


ging livestock husbandry. One farmhand in the U.S. was esti- 
mated to have an output at least five times that of equivalent 
labour time in the U.S.S.R. They found the growing of corn 
being attempted practically everywhere, in line with the pro- 
gram set by Moscow. Planting perhaps reached nearly 40,000,- 
ooo ac., four times as much as in 1954. However, much of the 
crop appeared to be a near failure as to grain production, as 
might have been reasonably anticipated from known climatologi- 
cal facts, although it was useful for silage. The Ukraine was 
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reported to have good crops, after much drought damage in 
1954. This area, better adapted climatically to corn production 
than most in the U.S.S.R., was reported to have 15,000,000 ac. 
devoted to corn, ten times as many as in 1950, and with a goal 
of 20,000,000 ac. by 1960. 

The subhumid or semiarid virgin grasslands in Kazakstan and 
other parts of the east of perhaps as much as 50,000,000-ac. 
extent, newly broken under the plan for major expansion of 
small grains, were reported to have suffered severely from 
drought during the year. Nevertheless, the delegation reported 
that the U.S.S.R. was not facing a major agricultural crisis. 
Farmers appeared to be fully as well if not better fed than the 
urban population. Bread was everywhere available at low cost, 
though meat and milk were not. 

In eastern Europe several countries, including Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria, took steps to meet the recent food deficit by 
holding more able-bodied workers on the farms. Czechoslovakia 
also announced an increase of up to 10% in prices paid to farm- 
ers for their products. In Hungary, after the fall of Premier 
Imre Nagy in April, Matyas Rakosi stressed the necessity of 
proceeding with the expansion of the socialistic sector of agri- 
culture which then included one-third of the arable land, to 
cover more than half of the total by 1960. Emphasis was to be 
on the most advanced type of collective farm. There must be 
more food; there was to be no open compulsion; but collective 
farmers were no longer to be permitted to leave if they wished, 
as was formerly the case. 

Yugoslavia, more firmly associated with the west, also made 
a firm effort to increase agricultural production by price incen- 
tives and “other measures,’ apparently by greater investment in 
the agricultural sector. 

Albania promptly rejected, as “foreign interference,” the 
offer by U.S. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower to make surplus food- 
stuffs available through the League of Red Cross societies. 

Far East.—Though this wide area as a whole made less prog- 
ress in expanding its agricultural supplies in keeping with its 
population uptrend than other parts of the world, rice became 
surplus in 1955. China sold some rice in spite of spring famine 
in some provinces. The government was reported as decreeing 
a reduction of as much as one-third in state sales of rationed 
food to rural consumers. Many were reported to have been 
sent back to their native villages to increase food production 
and to reduce the urban feeding problem. The cotton crop of 
China was reported to be a large one. 

Progress was reported in the Colombo Plan area, with famine 
overcome. A typhoon in late September reduced what promised 
to be the record large rice crop of Japan to a much smaller one. 
Substantial amounts of U.S. surplus agricultural products were 
exchanged for Japanese yen. Formosa pushed food production 
with considerable success. Recovery in Indonesia progressed 
slowly. Revision of the 1946 trade agreement between the United 
States and the Philippine republic, effective Jan. 1, 1956, in- 
cluded new duty provisions with respect to several agricultural 
products. Philippine sugar would remain under a fixed annual 
import quota of 952,000 short tons. 

The famine area of north Vietnam, usually deficit to the 
extent of about 100,000 tons of rice, was aided by 150,000 tons 
of Burmese rice purchased by the U.S.S.R. for delivery to 
Haiphong. 

International Agricultural Organizations.—The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations noted the first 
decade of agricultural rehabilitation and expansion after World 
War II, as well as its own tenth anniversary, by a substantial 
report, “The State of Food and Agriculture, 1955—Review of a 
Decade and Outlook” (Rome, Italy, Sept. 1955, 236 pages). 

Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands asked the govern- 
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ing body of G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs a 
Trade) for a waiver of the rules which prohibit discriminato 
application of import controls on agricultural products. | 

The International Cotton Advisory committee, which met | 
Paris in June, interested itself largely in government polici 
affecting cotton. The eighth general meeting of the Intern 
tional Federation of Agricultural producers in Rome in Septer 
ber was attended by 200 delegates from 27 nations. | 

The International Wheat conference, held in Geneva, Swit: 
late in October, was attended by the 48 signatory countries | 
the second, 1953-56, agreement and by many of the adc 
tional 32 countries invited. Specific consideration was given | 
the question of whether and on what terms the agreeme: 
should be renewed. 

(See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; BupcET, N. 
TIONAL; CENSUS Data, U.S.; Fruit; HorTicuLTure; Irric: 
TION; LivesToCK; METEOROLOGY; PRICES; SOIL CONSERVATION 
VEGETABLES; etc.; and also under principal crops.) (J. K. R.) 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT D: 
PARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 


Production of military aircra 
continued during 1955 to mal 
up the major portion of the work of the United States aircra 
industry. The military services passed the peak of their buil 
up programs during the year and production dropped below tl 
1954 rate, but maintained a rate which the aircraft indust: 
felt was healthy as regards their ability to expand rapidly 
the event of another emergency. 

From a rate of about 1,000 planes a month in early 195 
production fell off to about 700 planes a month by the end | 
1955, more than 75% of which were jet-propelled types. A 
combat aircraft in production for the U.S. air force were jet 
and even in the noncombat categories, such as tanker and tran 
port aircraft, jet and turbine-propeller engines (turboprop: 
were gradually replacing the old piston engines. The end w 
also in sight for production of navy piston engine combat ai 
craft. 

The Aircraft Industries Association of America estimated th 
military production for 1955 would amount to about 8,500 aer 
planes. In addition, the industry turned out approximately 4,0. 
utility aircraft and about 200 airline-type transports, for 
total production of 12,700 aeroplanes. This compares with % 
over-all production of 14,100 planes in 1954 and more thi 
16,000 in 1953. 

Despite the decline in numbers of aeroplanes produced, ve 
little change was reflected in the industry’s sales position. T! 
continuing military demand for more and more performance 
its aircraft was an important factor in sales volume. The ne 
very high speed aircraft demand heavily stressed airframes 
withstand pressures at operational speeds. Also, the introdu 
tion of new complex electronic equipment added to both t 
weight and the cost per unit. Industry wages climbed again, 
did material costs. The combined result of all these facto: 
coupled with added emphasis on guided missile productic 
brought about a gross sales volume only slightly below that 
the preceding year. 

Sales of the 12 leading airframe companies (an industry yar 
stick) were estimated at $4,850,000,000, compared with $4,921 
000,000 in 1954. Total industry sales in 1955 were estimated 
about $8,000,000,000, compared with $8,200,000,000 in 109: 
It was also estimated that the industry profit in 1955 would 
3.7% of sales, approximately the same as in the preceding ye: 
but a large gain over 1953 and 1952, when profits had averag 
only 2.2%. This figure, however, was still low in comparis 


with the average profit for all U.S. manufacturing industries 
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MCDONNELL XV-1 CONVERTIPLANE, first aircraft to successfully combine 
both the vertical flight of a helicopter and the speed and range of conven- 


tional planes, shown in its first flight at Smartt field, Mo., in 1955 


> 


particularly when it is considered that the aircraft industry is 


forced to divert a large portion of its profits to purchase of 
new tools and equipment each year as new military develop- 
ments dictate changes in manufacturing procedures. 

The guided missile field showed promise of balancing the 
drop in aeroplane production. A survey showed about 25 dif- 


ferent types of missiles under development, at least 8 of which 


had reached production status. Four missiles were far enough 
advanced to be assigned to operational units. These included 
the Glenn L. Martin company’s Matador and Chance Vought’s 
Regulus, both surface-to-surface ‘“‘pilotless bomber” types; 


- Hughes Aircraft’s Falcon, an air-to-air missile; and the West- 


ern Electric Nike, an army anti-aircraft missile. 


In 1955, the U.S. aircraft industry averaged about 735,000 


persons directly employed by airframe, engine, propeller and 
_ parts companies, a drop from 800,000 at the end of 1954. Em- 


ployment was expected to decline to about 700,000 in the early 


months of 1956 and to remain stable for a time at that point. 


Production was accelerated of a number of new, very high 
performance military aircraft, notably the McDonnell F-1o1, 


Convair F-102 and Lockheed F-104, supersonic air force fight- 
ers, and the Grumman F9F-g, a supersonic navy fighter. All of 


these types were approaching operational status at the year’s 


end. Douglas Aircraft Co. and North American Aviation, Inc., 


a world speed record of 822 


continued to turn out navy F4D’s and air force F-100’s, first 
supersonic fighters to reach operational status. (The F-i100 set 
.135 m.p.h. during the year.) Boeing 


Airplane Co. produced enough B-47 jet bombers to equip all 
-U.S.A.F. medium bomber units, and stepped up production of 
its eight-jet B-52, first units of which were delivered to service 
units. For increased production, Boeing’s Wichita, Kan., plant 


was assigned as a B-52 second source. 
In the production of commercial aircraft, Douglas announced 
its intention to build an all-jet DC-8 airline transport and started 


initial work. Boeing continued development of its Model 707 


Commercial jet airliner. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announced 


sales of its new turboprop Electra airline transport and other 


manufacturers were preparing to enter the turboprop field. 
The Aircraft Industries Association of America estimated 


that the total airframe weight, of military and civil aircraft, to 
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be produced in 1956 would be very close to the 137,500,000 lb. 
produced in 1955 and that the sales volume would fall o nly 
slightly below $8,000,000,000, with the profits to sales ratio 
remaining between 3.5% and 4%. (See AVIATION, Crv1L; AviA- 
TION, MILiTary; Jet PRopULSION; MuNITIONS.) (J. J; REty) 


Air Crashes: see Disasters. 

Air Force, U.S. Department of: see Government De- 
PARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 

Air Forces of the World: see Aviation, Micirary. 

Air Mail: see Post Orrice. 

Airports and Flying Fields: see Civ. Arronautics Ap- 
MINISTRATION. 


Air Races and Records. Col. Carlos M. Talbott of 

Charleston, Ill., won the Ben- 
dix trophy at the 1955 National Aircraft show at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He raced his Sune Sabrejet 2,325 mi. across the country 
from George air force base, Victorville, Calif., in 3 hr. 48 min. 
4 sec., for an average speed of 610.726 m.p.h. The big United 
States air show, held Sept. 3, 4 and 5, attracted nearly 300,000 
spectators and military observers from many nations, including 
the Soviet Union and Hungary. 

Prior to the finish of the Bendix race, three B-47 medium 
bombers roared in from March air force base at Riverside, 
Calif., in a race for the General Electric trophy. Maj. Leon- 
ard J. Stevens of Chicago, Ill., piloted the winning craft and 
covered the 2,337-mi. route in 3 hr. 57 min. 59.2 sec. for an 
average speed of 589.294 m.p.h. Comprising Maj. Stevens’ crew 
were Maj. F. J. Weedman, Bristow, Okla., Capt. G. F. Fornes, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Staff Sgt. J. P. Flohe, Suttons Bay, Mich. 

The Allison trophy, awarded for dexterity and speed in chang- 
ing engines, was taken by a crew from the Webb air force base 
at Big Spring, Tex. It marked the first time such an event had 
been held at the national show and six teams made up of five 
workers and one inspector each matched skills at changing hot 
J-33 Allison engines on Lockheed T-33 jet training planes. The 
winning time was II min. 32.2 sec. 

The third day of the exhibition was marked by an official 
announcement. that an air force test pilot had set a world jet 
speed record of 822.135 m.p.h. in straight and level flight. Pilot- 
ing a North American F-rooC Super Sabre, Col. Horace A. 
Hanes established the new standard at a height of 40,000 ft. 
over the Muroc desert of California on Aug. 20. Col. Hanes flew 
level and straight downwind and upwind runs at 870.627 and 
773.644 m.p.h. For his achievement of flying 1.23 times the 
speed of sound, Col. Hanes was awarded the Thompson trophy 
for 1955. 

On March 9, 1955, three U.S. army jets all broke the coast- 
to-coast speed record. Lieut. Col. Robert R. Scott of Des 
Moines, Ia., was the first to finish the run from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to New York, his time being announced as 3 hr. 46 min. 
33 sec. A recheck of the course of 2,464 mi. gave him a time of 
3 hr. 44 min. 53 sec. and an estimated average of 652 m.p.h., 
which were accepted as new standards by the National Aero- 
nautic association. Eight Republic F-84F’s started the cross- 
country flight, but only three finished, the other successful 
pilots being Maj. R. C. Ruby of Des Moines and Capt. C. T. 
Hudson of Gulfport, Miss. 

A national guard flier fulfilled a dream of breakfasting in Los 
Angeles, lunching in New York and dining in Los Angeles in 
the same day when he flew the round trip in less than 113 hr. 
on May a1. Lieut. John M. Conroy, flying alone in an F-86 
Sabrejet, made the record trip of 5,085 mi. at an average speed 
of about 445 m.p.h. in rz hr. 26 min. 33 sec. He had six short 
refuelling stops. On the return flight from New York, Lieut. 
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JACQUELINE AURIOL seated in the cockpit of the turbojet fighter Mystere 
IV in which she set a new women’s air speed record of 715.35 m.p.h. July 1, 
1955 


Conroy broke the east-to-west standard of 7 hr. 4 sec. set in 
1947 by Paul Mantz. 

Two British pilots set a record for a dual crossing of the 
Atlantic on Aug. 23. Capt. John Hackett, pilot, and Peter 
Moneypenny, navigator, flying a Canberra twin-jet bomber, 
made the trip of 6,920 mi. from London to New York and 
return in 14 hr. 21 min. 45.4 sec. 

Ten F-84F fighters established two world standards, one for 
time, one for nonstop mass flight distance, on Aug. 17 when they 
streaked from Sturgate in England to Austin, Tex., in 10 hr. 48 
min., averaging about 480 m.p.h. for the 5,118 mi. The Thunder- 
streaks were from Austin’s 27th strategic fighter wing. 

On Oct. 16, 1955, the Boeing 707 jet-powered transport, ex- 
perimental craft not yet in commercial service, streaked across 
the country from Seattle, Wash., to Washington, D.C., and back 
in a total time of 8 hr. 6 min., setting new unofficial transport 
speed records for both directions and the round trip. 

Harmon trophies for 1955 were awarded to J. F. Coleman, 
test pilot for General Dynamics’ Convair division at San Diego, 
Calif., and Capt. Marion H. Eppes, U.S. navy. Flying the XFY-1 
Pogo turboprop V.T.O. fighter, Coleman made more than 60 
free vertical take-offs and was the first person in history to 
make a transitional flight from vertical take-off to level flight 
and return to a vertical tail-sitting landing. Capt. Eppes was 
recognized for extraordinary achievement as commander of 
the Goodyear navy airship ZPG-2 in a simulated antisub- 
marine patrol, when he remained aloft for more than eight 
days and cruised more than 3,000 mi. In so doing, he broke 
all world marks for self-sustained nonrefuelling flight for 
any aircraft. 

Wing Comdr. Walter Gibb, test pilot for the Bristol Aircraft 
company, flew a Canberra jet bomber to a new unofficial alti- 
tude record of 65,876 ft. over England on Aug. 29, 1955. 

Jacqueline Auriol of France officially became the world’s fast- 
est aviatrix when she flew a French-built Mystére IV turbojet 
at 715.35 m.p.h. to surpass Jacqueline Cochran’s standard of 
675.468 m.p.h. The ninth annual transcontinental race from 
Long Beach, Calif., to Springfield, Mass., in July featured the 
year for women fliers in the United States. Mrs. Frances S. Bera, 
Los Angeles, and her sister, Mrs. Edna Bower, Long Beach, 
Calif., flying a Cessna 180, won first prize on corrected time. 
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Mrs. Alice Roberts, Phoenix, Ariz., and Mrs. Iris Critchek 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., were second. Forty-two ef the 4 
starters finished the handicap test, which is sponsored by Ninety 
nines, Inc. Another handicap event for women was held i 
June, the race being from Washington, D.C., to Havana, Cubs 
First prize was annexed by Bernice Trimble, Flint, Mich., an 
her co-pilot Joan Rhubec, Cleveland, O. (See also AVIATION 
MILITARY. ) (Te Nes) | 


Air Travel: see AviATIon, CrviL. 
A.L.A.: see AMERICAN LiBrary ASSOCIATION. 


Alabama, the “heart of Dixie,” was a part of th 
Alabama. Mississippi territory when it was admitted to th 
union on Dec. 14, 1819, as the 22nd state. Located in the south 
eastern part of the United States, it is bounded by Tennesse 
on the north, Georgia on the east, Florida and the Gulf o 
Mexico on the south and Mississippi on the west. Known as th 
“Cotton state” or “Yellowhammer state” (from the state birc 
the yellowhammer or flicker), Alabama’s area includes 51,07 
sq.mi. of land and 531 sq.mi. of water. The 1950 census popt 
lation of Alabama was 3,061,743, of which 1,340,937 was urba 
and 1,720,806 rural; 2,032,714 white and 982,152 nonwhite. Th 
estimated population July 1, 1955, was 3,006,000. Montgomery) 
the state capital, had a population of 106,525 in 1950. Othe 
major Alabama cities and their population (1950 census): Bun 
mingham 326,037, Mobile 129,009, Gadsden 55,725, Tuscaloos 
46,396, Bessemer 28,445, Anniston 31,066, Dothan 21,58< 
Decatur 19,974, Huntsville 16,437, Phenix City 23,305, Selm 
22,840, Florence 23,879. 

History.—Gov. James E. Folsom asked again and again fe 
the end of racial bigotry during the legislative session of 195: 
He vetoed two bills aimed at preserving racial segregation, an 
refused to sign a School Placement bill on the same grounds. A 
his inauguration on Jan. 17, he said, “Hate can destroy an 
man or any society, but by working together we can accom 
plish any desired goal.’”’ With this the governor set the stage fc 
his administration. 

Court action opened the door of the University of Alabam: 
University, Ala., to Negroes for the first time. Registration we 
to begin in 1956. Cases were under consideration in many ¢ 
Alabama’s counties which would further reflect the suprem 
court’s ruling regarding school segregation. 

The legislature approved an educational appropriation < 
$116,000,000, an increase of $26,000,000 over 1954-55. A scho 
bond issue of $110,000,000 faced a referendum in Dec. 195 
with every chance of approval. This $110,000,000 was pr 
grammed entirely for capital outlay for new school buildings. 

The legislature changed the name of the old State Departmen 
of Public Welfare to the Department of Pensions and Securit: 
and repealed the Relative Responsibility act. Every person ov 
65 years of age was made eligible for a pension, if need cou 
be proved. 

Mental hospitals received $3,000,000 for new buildings durit 
the year. More than $250,000,000 was expected to be spent « 
new roads in Alabama during the current four-year administr 
tion of Governor Folsom. An additional $225,000,000 was pr 
grammed for toll-road construction which would extend nor 
and south across the state from the Gulf of Mexico to Tenne 
see, linking up with the Chicago-to-Miami superhighway. 

New industry poured into the state at the rate of $30,000,00 
per month for the first 10 months of 1955, with a total of $30: 
000,000 through September. This did not include expansions 
existing facilities, such as $30,000,000 for the Alabama Pow 
company and $20,000,000 for Southern Bell Telephone a1 
Telegraph. New plant facilities and improvements planned a1 
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being contracted would total nearly $500,000,000 for 1955-56. 

On the governmental side, there was still some unfinished 
business. Having called three special sessions of the legislature 
and one regular session in order to get his program through, 
Governor Folsom announced plans for another special session in 
Jan. 1956 to deal with reapportionment of the state legislature. 
The constitution adopted in rgor states that the legislature will 
reapportion itself according to county population every ten 
years. Because of its black-belt (so-called because of geographi- 
cal location of black soil where most of Alabama’s cotton is 
produced) control the legislature had never in its 54 years reap- 
portioned itself, under the present constitution. 

Principal state officials during the period Jan. 1955 to Jan. 
1959 were: governor, James E. Folsom; lieutenant governor, 
W. Guy Hardwick; attorney general, John Patterson; state 
auditor, Mrs. Agnes Baggett; commissioner of agriculture and 
industries, A. W. Todd; secretary of state, Miss Mary Texas 
Hurt; state treasurer, John Brandon; state education superin- 
tendent, Austin R. Meadows. 


Education.—During the school year ended June 30, 1954, Alabama had 
2,855 schools in the public school system (elementary and high schools). 
There were 448,970 pupils enrolled in the elementary schools, which had 
13,351 teachers; there were 254,679 pupils in the high schools and 9,444 
teachers. State expenditures for education (secondary system, colleges, 
trade schools, etc.) in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955, amounted to 
$90,685,715. 

Social Insurance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—During the fiscal 


year ending Sept. 30, 1954, annual expenditures for Alabama’s public 
welfare department totalled $36,784,468.63. Expenditures for public 


assistance, with the average number of persons receiving assistance in 
parentheses, were as follows: old-age assistance $21,479,853.48 (64,257); 


aid to the blind $466,578.17 (1,501); aid to the permanently and totally 


disabled $2,600,968.65 (8,722); aid to dependent children $8,091,166.66 


(16,491); aid to children in foster care $274,330.50 (754); and temporary 
aid $37,315.80 (119). 
Alabama in 1954 operated four prisons and 31 prison road camps. The 


total number of prisoners on Sept. 30, 1955, was 5,031. Total expenditures 


for the prison system during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 totalled $4,- 


- 500,000, including $2,500,000 worth of farm products, clothing and other 


| 
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items made or produced by the inmates. There were three reformatories 
with a total population of approximately 550 and state appropriations for 
the 1954-55 fiscal year amounted to $381,200. The approved budget for 
1955-56 was $1,600,000. 

For the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1954, public health expenditures 
totalled $6,759,893.24. This figure included $1,896,806.08 in state funds, 
$2,965,915.63 federal funds and $1,897,171.53 local moneys. 

Maternal and child health services included 3,191 maternity clinics in 


/ 50 counties, with 54,238 patients admitted; 619 well-baby clinics in 21 


counties, with 11,198 patients admitted, and 419 dental clinics in 30 
counties with 11,888 patients admitted. 


} 


Communications.—All highways and roads in the state (federal, state 
and local combined) totalled 62,241 mi. as of Dec. 31, 1954, of which 
16,534 mi. were paved and 29,392 mi. were either soil surfaced or graveled. 

State and federal funds disbursed for highways and roads totalled $89,- 


- 200,000 in the 1954-55 fiscal year. New road and highway construction 


completed in the 1954-55 fiscal year aggregated 1,200 mi. (estimated). 
Alabama’s railroad mileage during the year was approximately 5,054. 


There were 518,128 telephones in the state. Alabama had 105 airports in- 
cluding 66 public, commercial and private fields which were licensed and 39 


personal unlicensed airfields, two government fields (Tennessee Valley au- 
thority) and r5 that belonged to the air force and navy. There is heavy 


barge traffic on the Tennessee river in north Alabama. 


| 


| 
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Banking and Finance.—As of Dec. 31, 1954, Alabama had 160 state banks 
and one branch with total deposits of $380,067,000. Total resources were 
$414,721,000. There were 71 national banks with 28 branches which had 
total deposits of $1,111,240,000 and total resources of $1,202,753,000. 


_As of Dec. 31, 1954, there were seven state chartered savings and loan 


associations with total resources of $19,133,000: 23 federal chartered 
savings and loan associations with total resources of $108,239,000; 83 
state chartered credit unions with total resources of $15,827,000 and 
49 federal chartered credit unions with total resources of $4,591,000. To- 
tal state (government) receipts in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1953, 
were $320,214,010.14. Total state expenditures for that period were 


- $324,783,982.68. The state’s gross debt was $61,287,000 and the net debt 


; 


; 
; 


was $47,433,000. 


Agriculture—Alabama’s total agricultural production in 1954 was 


valued at $506,572,000, a decrease of 7% from 1953. The cotton crop 


(lint and seed) grossed $142,796,000 compared with $180,523,000 in 1953. 
Peanuts grossed $11,750,000 in 1954 compared with $19,995,000 in 1953. 
Cash receipts from marketings to Alabama farmers from crops in 1954 was 
$209,166,000 and from livestock and livestock products $187,114,000. 


Manufacturing.—Alabama in 1954 had an estimated 5,300 manufactur- 
ing establishments employing approximately 225,000 persons who were 


paid $718,600,000. The value of the manufactured products was $3,000,- 


000,000. Primary metals had an average monthly employment of 42,287; 


total wages paid, $184,600,000. Textiles had an average monthly employ- 


ment of 47,300; total pay $115,400,000. Lumber had an average monthly 
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Table I.—Production of Leading Crops in Alabama 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Cotton, bales 975,000 728,000 908,000 
Corn, bu. . 61,432,000 28,808,000 44,921,000 
Peanuts, Ib. 236,500,000 110,550,000 280,931,000 
Hay, tons . aeiias 671,000 497 ,000 666,000 
Potatoes, Sweet, bu. . 1,425,000 935,000 3,338,000 
Potatoes, Irish, bu. 1,426,000 3,925,000 4,056,000 
Oats, bu. 8,100,000 6,960,000 4,296,000 
Soybeans, bu. : 2,438,000 1,196,000 1,079,000 
Sorghum grain, bu. 855,000 232,000 418,000 
Peaches, bu. . Mee 1,130,000 786,000 
Pecans, lb. 2,500,000 8,000,000 15,726,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table !l.—Principal Industries of Alabama 
Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
em- and wages __ facture facture 
ployees 1953 lin 1953 (in 1952 (in 
1953 000s) 000s) 000s) 
Food and kindred products . 13,035 $ 35,274 $ 75,982 $ 54,527 
Textile mill products els . 50,090 128,636 205,134 212.357 
Apparel and related products bade abe ZOOS 33,526 49,552 41,099 
Lumber and products (except furniture). . 34,612 58,507 101,424 88,092 
Paper and allied products. . . . . O97 S272 69,279 70,961 
Petroleum and coal products . 3,185 12,640 75,308 64,365 
Stone, clay and glass products . “6 eon | 23,885 52,724 52,247 
Primary metal industries . . 41,506 169,287 319,857 270,077 
Fabricated metal products 9,487 35,598 60,102 55,783 
Machinery (except electrical) . 5,733 22,247 39,187 40,598 
Transportation equipment . ...... (*) (*) (*) 39,036 
Administrative and auxiliary . 5,040 22,600 Sat Bio: 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Alabama 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1983 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement (bbl.) . 10,427,000 $ 25,701,000 10,642,000 $ 25,084,000 
Clays : 1,198,000 1,816,000 1,264,000 1,904,000 
Coal. 12'532,000 79,370,000 11,383,000 70,760,000 
Coketiws ie 6,278,000 72,502,000 5,712,000 66,888,000 
Ferroalloys* 124/000 20,433,000 129000 —«-19217,000 
Iron ore fed 55,640,000 8,112,000 37,940,000 
Iron, pig* 4,669,000 217,757,000 4,109,000 185,301,000 
linietedo eon. 471.000 5,018,000 424,000 4,459,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . . 1,694,000 3/290,000 ‘1,279,000 
Sand and gravel ... 3,711,000 3,003,000 3,723,000 2,956,000 
Stone i Sie = 48112000 8'954,000 3,052,000 7,948,000 
Other minerals . . . . son 5,108,000 redo 7,331,000 

Total $187,900,000 $158,382,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
Tt Valve included with other minerals, 


employment of 32,400; total pay $60,100,000. Food products had an aver- 
age monthly employment of 15,000; total pay $42,900,000. Output value: 
primary metals $887,000,000; textiles $509,000,000; lumber $198,000,- 
000; food products, $302,000,000. (Ru. H.) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the preliminary data on Alabama 
minerals for 1953, the latest available, compared with 1952. The statistics 
cover all minerals valued at $100,000 or more. In 1953 Alabama was third 
among the states in output of crude iron and ranked 18th in value of its 
mineral production, with 1.31% of the U.S. total. 


Aland Islands: see FINtanp. 
Al k Alaska, the northernmost territory of the United 
as a. States, is separated from Siberian U.S.S.R. by the 
Bering strait. The boundary line follows the international date 
line between Big Diomede Island, which is soviet soil and in 
the eastern hemisphere, and Little Diomede Island, which is on 
the U.S. side in the western hemisphere. These islands are about 
three miles apart. Alaska has an area of 586,400 sq.mi. Its pop- 
ulation in 1950 was 128,643 and the 1955 estimated population 
was 172,000, excluding military personnel. The principal cities 
and their 1955 estimated populations are Anchorage, 40,000; 
Fairbanks, 12,000; Juneau, 6,000; Ketchikan, 6,000; Seward, 
2,500; Sitka, 2,200; Kodiak, 2,100; Petersburg, 1,800; Wran- 
gell, 1,500. The Aleutian Islands, a chain of small islands ex- 
tending about 1,200 mi. westward from the extremity of the 
Alaska peninsula, are part of the territory of Alaska. 
History.—Development of Alaska’s timber resources con- 
tinued during 1955. A sawmill at Wrangell began exporting lum- 
ber to Japan, and high grade pulp from a new $52,000,000 plant 
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at Ketchikan was shipped to both foreign and domestic markets. 
Two additional pulp plants, one at Juneau and one at Sitka, 
were in the active planning stage. Both would utilize timber 
from Tongass National forest in southeastern Alaska. 

A pipeline to carry military oil supplies was completed from 
Haines. near the northern end of the 1,000-mi. inland passage, 
to Fairbanks. Construction was started on the wide-flung De- 


fense Early Warning line of radar stations along the Arctic 


coast. 

Exploratory oil wells were being drilled in several areas dur- 
ing the year and interest in Alaska’s oil potential continued 
high, with 2,487,337 ac. of oil leases to petroleum companies 
and individuals in effect on July 1, 1955. 

The Eklutna hydroelectric power plant near Anchorage, built 
by the U.S. bureau of reclamation, was placed in service during 
the year. Investigation of other power sites continued but no 
new construction was initiated. 

Tourist travel declined somewhat in 1955 as a result of the 
withdrawal of four American flag passenger ships from the 
Alaska route, but it was greater than anticipated, with a con- 
siderable increase in air travel. 

None of the Alaska-Hawaii statehood bills introduced in the 
first session of the 84th U.S. congress was enacted. In March 
the Alaska legislature enacted a bill providing for a convention 
to draft a constitution for the proposed state. Alaska voters 
selected 55 delegates to the constitutional convention at a 
special election on Sept. 13 and the convention was convened 
at the University of Alaska at College, near Fairbanks, on 
Nov. 8. 

Alaska officials in 1955, appointed by the president, included 
Governor of Alaska B. Frank Heintzleman and Secretary of 
Alaska Waino E. Hendrickson. Elected territorial officials were: 
J. Gerald Williams, attorney general; Henry A. Benson, labour 
commissioner; Hugh J. Wade, treasurer; and Irving Reed, high- 
way engineer. 

Education.— During the 1954—55 school year a total of 31,437 students 
were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools operated under the 
direction of the Alaska department of education. Another 5,000 were en- 
rolled in grades r through r2 in 84 day schools and two boarding schools 
operated by the Alaska native service, a division of the U.S. bureau of 
Indian affairs. 

Communications.—During 1955 the Alaska railroad, owned by the federal 
government, had 470 mi. of main track extending from Seward to Fair- 
banks, plus 65 mi. of branch lines. The White Pass & Yukon railroad, 
operating between Skagway, Alsk., and Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, had 
20 mi. of track in Alaska. 

The territory had approximately 1,000 mi. of through roads, 650 mi. of 
which were paved; 1,200 mi. of feeder roads, and 1,500 mi. of local roads. 

Nine certificated mail carriers, two certificated nonmail carriers, 10 
exempted carriers and 115 pilot-owners were engaged in air transportation 
within Alaska during the year. 

Radio and telegraphic communication within Alaska and between Alaska 
and other places is handled by the Alaska Communication system, oper- 
ated by the signal corps, U.S. army. There were 12 radio broadcast sta- 
tions and four television stations in operation in Alaska in 1955, with an- 
other television station scheduled for opening near the end of the year. 
Seven daily and 12 weekly or semiweekly newspapers and several periodi- 
cals were published during the year. 

Banking and Finance.—In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, territorial 
tax collections amounted to $14,945,331, a slight decrease from the pre- 
vious year. At the end of the fiscal year the territory’s cash balance was 
$9,271,961, with a surplus of approximately $6,000,000 in the general 
fund. The territory had no bonded indebtedness. On June 30, 1955, six 
national and 12 territorial banks in Alaska had a combined capital of $2,- 
699,800, surplus of $3,020,000, deposits of $147,402,340 and undivided 
profits of $2,015,305. 

Agriculture. —The territory produced $2,877,952 worth of agricultural 
products in 1954, with dairy products accounting for nearly half of the 
total. Cropland in the territory totalled 13,215 ac. 


Timber.—A total of 182,000,000 bd.ft. of timber, valued at $466,000, 
was cut from Alaska’s two national forests during the fiscal year ended 


Mineral Production of Alaska 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
CUD Nel ole ee coke 4 861,000 $ 8,452,000 686,000 §$ 5,779,000 
Gold (oz.) . TA. % 254,000 8,882,000 241,000 8,419,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . 7,689,000 5,080,000 10,782,000 8,651,000 
Tin concentrate . 2 106,000 2 221,000 
Other minerals . 1,732,000 3,232,000 
Total . $24,252,000 $26,302,000 
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June 30, 1955. This was more than double the yield of the previous yez 

Fisheries.-Products of the Alaska fishing industry in 1954 amounteé 

to 222,377,520 lb., with a wholesale value of $77,879,446. In 1955 tl 

Alaska salmon fisheries produced only approximately 2,300,000 cases ¢ 

canned salmon, the smallest yield from this fishery in half aoe )| 
. F. HN. 


Mineral Production.—The accompanying table shows the tonnage ar 
value of those mineral commodities produced in Alaska in 1952 and 195 


(preliminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. 
Albania A people’s republic in the western part of the Ba 
* kan peninsula, Albania is bounded north and ea: 
by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and west by the Adriatic se 
Area: 11,100 sq.mi. Pop.: (1945 census) 1,122,000; (1954 est 
1,260,000. Language: literary Albanian and two spoken dialect 
the Gheg north of the Shkumbi river and the Tosk in the sout! 
Religion: Moslem 65%, Orthodox 23%, Roman Catholic 119 
Chief towns (1949 est.): Tirana (cap.) 80,000; Scutari « 
Shkoder 30,000; Kortcha or Koritsa 28,000. First secretary « 
the Albanian Workers’ (Communist) party in 1955 was Envé 
Hoxha; chairman of the presidium of the people’s assembl: 
Haxhi Leshi; chairman of the council of ministers, Mehm 
Shehu. 
History.—Events in Albania in 1955 followed in the main tl 
pattern of previous years. The Communist government remaine 


in uneasy control of the country, but failed to progress towa 


making its regime acceptable to the people. In agriculture, tl 
government was compelled to abandon a significant part of 1 
political theory. On Aug. rr it issued a decree by which it aba: 
doned the centralized planning of all agricultural produce exce| 
rice and some industrial crops. The decree admitted the failu 
of centralized planning by stating that under the new arrang 
ments farmers would be encouraged to produce more by exe 
cising their own initiative. 

The lack of ideological education of party members came 
for much criticism in the party press. Shortcomings of tk 
nature, according to the critics, led to apathy and indisciplir 
and was largely responsible for the number of thefts of sta 
property which was causing concern to the authorities. 

Albania followed the example of the Soviet Union and + 
Sept. 3 announced a reduction in the strength of the arm 
forces. By the end of the year 9,000 men out of about 45,0 
were to be released. 

In foreign affairs there was one important change in Albani: 
situation. On May 14 Albania was admitted to the Wars: 
treaty of mutual defense by which an integrated command 
the Soviet and satellite armies was established. The importan 
of this step lay in the fact that it was the first time the Sov 
Union had formally committed itself to Albania’s defense. Sj 
cial efforts were made by the government to improve relatic 
with Yugoslavia, and these resulted in frontier agreements a 
the exchange of official visits on a small scale. Albania ma 
further approaches to Greece, but no progress was register 
Likewise there were no developments during the year to bri 
Albania into better relations with the western countries. (; 
also EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PLANNING.) (M. Mack.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 2,140, pupils 136,800; hig 
primary 315, pupils 39,700; secondary 28, pupils 8,600; teachers’ train 
college and five institutions of higher education, students 1,200. 

Agriculture.—No reliable data published since 1948. Main crops (me 
tons, 1934-38; 1947 est. in parentheses): maize 134,000 (140,00 
wheat 40,000 (54,000); oats 9,000; barley 5,000; rye 3,000; rice, pa 
1,000; potatoes 2,000 (4,000); olives 17,000; tobacco 1,600. Livest 
(1938; 1946 est. in parentheses): sheep 1,573,900 (1,548,000); g¢ 
932,000 (854,000); cattle 391,200 (345,000); pigs 15,300 (35,00 
horses 54,400 (50,000); asses 44,600 (40,000); mules 10,000; buffal 
22,000. 

Industry.—Crude oil output (metric tons, 1954; 1955 plan in pa 
theses) : 230,000 (263,000). Production (1950; 1955 plan in parenthese 
electricity 21,000,000 kw.hr. (121,000,000 kw.hr.); cement (metric to 
15,000 (58,000); sugar (tons) 610,000 (11,000,000); textiles, cotton 
woollen 1,100,000 m. (21,000,000 m.); footwear (pairs) 272,000 (5 
000); soap (tons) 950 (3,700). 

Finance. Budget (1952 est.; 1953 est. in parentheses): revenue 0,4 
000,000 leks (11,350,000,000 leks); expenditure 9,834,000,000 leks ( 
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250,000,000 leks), including 3,802,000,000 leks (5,437,000,000 leks) in- 
vested in the national economy. Monetary unit: /e& with official exchange 
rate, high and fictitious, of 50 leks to the U.S. dollar. ; 

Foreign Trade.— Estimated imports in 1952: 908,700,006 leks. Main 
sources of imports: U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Poland. Main im- 
ports (1952): machinery, textiles, petroleum products, wheat (30,000 
tons), maize (20,000 tons), cement (18,000 tons), paper (13,000 tons), 
window glass (60,000 sq.metres). Main exports: crude oil pig copper 
chrome ore. aS j 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1949): 1,766 mi. Licensed mo- 
tor vehicles (Dec. 1950): Cars 500, commercial 1,240. Railways (1951): 
81 mi. linking Duresi (Durazzo) with Tirana and Elbassan via Kavaja- 
Peqini. Telephones (1954 est.): 1,700. Radio receiving sets (1950): 40,- 


025. 
Alberta Most westerly of Canada’s prairie provinces, Al- 
* berta, formerly a part of the Northwest Territories, 
was created a province by parliament in 1905. Area: 255,285 
sq.mi., of which 6,485 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: June 1, 1955 
(official figures), 1,066,000. Largest city: provincial capital, Ed- 
monton, pop. (1955 official figures) 209,353, metropolitan area 
229,000. Second largest city: Calgary, pop. (1955 official fig- 
ures) 168,840, metropolitan area 180,000. 

History.—F ollowing a bitterly contested election in June 
1955, the Social Credit government was again returned to power 
with a loss of 15 seats, the majority to the Liberals; the new 
executive was comprised of Ernest Manning, premier, minister 
of mines and attorney general; W. W. Cross, minister of health; 
A. J. Hooke, municipal affairs and provincial secretary; G. E. 
Taylor, railways, telephones and highways; A. O. Aalborg, edu- 
cation; L. C. Halmrast, agriculture; N. A. Willmore, lands and 
forests; R. D. Jorgenson, welfare; E. W. Hinman, provincial 
treasurer; J. Hartley, public works; F. C. Colborne, minister 
without portfolio; R. Patrick, economic affairs; R. Reierson, 
industries and labour. 

During the pre-election campaign, government supporters re- 
iterated the statement that Alberta was the first Canadian 
province in a position to pay off all debts if it desired and 
that revenues from oil fields approximating $100,000,000 annu- 
ally might eventually be adequate to eliminate municipal and 
school taxes. The continued improvement in the over-all eco- 
nomic position of the province was due primarily to oil which 
was not only supporting the provincial treasury but was pro- 
viding employment for more than a quarter of the provincial 
population and promoting the erection of numerous office 
buildings. A special Gas Resources Preservation Act Amend- 
ment act was enacted at the first sessions of the thirteenth 
legislature which prevents the board from granting a permit for 
removal of gas unless the gas “in the opinion of the Board is 


surplus to the present and future needs of the Province.” 


Education.—Latest available revised statistics for provincially controlled 
elementary and secondary schools were: school enrollment, June 30, 1954, 
201,420. Estimated enrollment June 30, 1955, 214,000; estimated teach- 
ers, June 30, 1955, 8,191. Estimated school grants (for operation) for 
1955-56 fiscal year, $25,760,000. Estimated grants for new school build- 
ings, $4,500,000. 

Public Health and Welfare.—There was no recurrence of the polio epi- 
demic which took such a severe toll in 1954. Latest available statistics for 
hospitals were (1954): hospitalization expenditures $15,335,816; medical 


service and hospital construction grants $1,677,354; (1955) hospitaliza- 


tion estimate $19,100,000; medical service and construction grant esti- 
mate $2,000,000. In 1954 public welfare expenditure amounted to $8,632,- 
815 to 11,900 recipients. 

Transportation and Communication.—During 1954 1,880 mi. of roads 
were surfaced and 3,325 mi. gravelled. Cost of main and secondary provin- 
cial highways was $27,500,000; Trans-Canada highway $3,500,000; cost 
of 1955 program, $6,000,000. Number of airports, 34. There were in 1954 
approximately 175,000 radios. Latest telephone statistics (1951) listed 
approximately 165,000 instruments. On Sept. 30, 1955, there were 115,344 
trucks and 222,778 cars in operation. 

Banking and Finance.—Bank clearings, 1954, were $4,584,000,000. The 
provincial budget for 1954-55 was $157,315,000; estimated expenditure 
$156,950,000, and estimated surplus $365,000. Cumulative revenues from 
oil royalties, lease and development at March 31, 1955, were $364,000,000. 
The provincial funded debt, March 31, 1955, was $91,781,000. 


Agriculture—The estimated farm value of total 1954 agricultural pro- 


- duction was $556,946,000. The 1954 crop (est.) was: wheat $131,100,000, 
oats $48,100,000 and barley $67,900,000. Livestock value: cattle $86,- 
868,000, sheep $1,986,000, hogs $87,823,000. Dairy products amounted 


to $36,629,000. 
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Fisheries, Fur and Forestry.—The 1954 fisheries production (value as 
marketed) was $1,149,502. During 1954-55 trappers disposed of furs 
valued at $2,078,381, while fur farms produced pelts worth $2,504,556. 
The entire fur trade continued to languish. The increasing scarcity of wild 
fur bearers together with the depressed prices had a serious effect on both 
white and Indian trappers. Total value of lumber, cordwood and other 
products for 1954 amounted to $17,761,000. 


Manufacture and Industry.—Ninety manufacturing firms which began 
Operations In 1954, or which were under construction to begin operations 
In 1955, represented approximately $94,000,000 and provided work for 
2,300 people. In 1954 the estimated gross manufacturing value was $567,- 
360,000, while the estimated retail trade was $970,000,000. Approximately 
31,000 employees were employed by 2,209 manufacturing plants in 1954. 


Minerals and Mining.—Coal production declined from $32,100,000 in 
1953 to $26,600,000 in 1954. Crude oil production rose from $200,500,000 
to $238,600,000 in the same period. In 1954 crude oil production com- 
prised 87,713,855 bbl. and natural gas production was 135,545,000 cu.ft. 
Total value of 1954 mineral production was $284,461,638. (BP. H. Gt.) 


Alcoholic Intoxication: see Intoxication, ALCOHOLIC. 
Alcoholic Liquor: sce Brewinc AnD BEER; Liquors, ALCo- 
HOLIC; WINEs. 

Alcoholics Anonymous: see SocreTIEs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
LW 

Aleutian Islands: see ALasKa. 

Alfalfa: see Hay anp Pastures. 


Algeria A French territory of North Africa, Algeria is situ- 
* ated between Morocco (west) and Tunisia (east), 
with the status of government-general of the French Union. 
Total area: 846,124 sq.mi., administered in two parts: northern 
Algeria (80,919 sq.mi.), comprising the overseas départements 
of Algiers, Oran, Constantine and Bone, and the four territories 
of southern Algeria (765,205 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1948 census) 
8,681,785 including 816,993 (9.4%) in the southern territories; 
(1954 est.) 9.531.000. Arabs and Berbers, who are Moslem, con- 
stitute 86.7% of the population; Europeans, predominantly 
Roman Catholic, 11.5%; Jews 1.8%. Administration: Algerian 
assembly, 120 members elected by two colleges (first college, all 
citizens of French status and Moslems distinguished by military, 
university, administrative or judicial qualifications; second col- 
lege, all other Moslem citizens). The assembly manages Algerian 
affairs in agreement with the governor general, who has wide 
powers. Chief towns (1948 census): Algiers (cap.) 266,165; 
Oran 244,594; Constantine 80,233; Bone 77,675; Sidi-bel-Abbés 
52,881: Mostaganem 50,403; Tlemcen 50,272. Governor general 
in 1955, Jacques Soustelle. 

History.—Terrorism came to an end in Tunisia (g.v.) with 
the conclusion of the Franco-Tunisian agreements, but spread 
over Algeria, particularly over the eastern region (the départe- 
ment of Constantine), where attacks on isolated farms and 
assassinations of Frenchmen and of certain Moslems became 
almost daily occurrences. 

On Jan. 26, 1955 the former minister Jacques Soustelle, a 
Gaullist deputy, was appointed governor general of Algeria. On 
Feb. 4 the national assembly decided that a state of emergency 
existed in certain zones and that travel and the right of assem- 
bly should be restricted. In April and in May terrorism spread 
throughout the zone between Constantine and Philippeville, 
farms were burned, vines cut down, telegraph wires severed, set- 
tlers massacred. In the south, near Tebessa and near Biskra, 
administrative outposts were attacked and an administrator was 
murdered. The government ordered the dispatch to Algeria of 
ten battalions of infantry and eight squadrons of gendarmes. On 
June 18 there was a wave of attacks in Philippeville. French and 
Moslem civilians were murdered by the rebel bands, whose usual 
weapons seemed to be bombs and razors. 

In July it was decided that the administration had to be re- 
organized. A fourth Algerian département was created, consist- 
ing of the eastern part of the former département of Constan- 
tine, with Béne as its capital and Souk-Ahras, Guelma and 
Tebessa as subprefectures. Specially qualified officers of the 
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Moslem administration had already been sent to pacify the 
\urés mountains, where insurrection had first broken out. 

Later eleven new subprefects for Algeria were appointed, in- 
cluding five Moslems. 

On Aug. 20 there was a new outbreak of violence in the Con- 
stantine and Philippeville region. In September there were about 
120,000 men under arms in the French forces in Algeria, and 
order was being restored. The official casualty list for the period 
from Nov. 1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 1955, numbered 106 European 
and 347 Moslem civilians killed by the rebels, 317 officers and 
other ranks killed by them and 2,176 rebels killed. 

These disturbances were reflected on the political plane. On 
Sept. 26 the majority of the deputies in the second (7.e., Mos- 
lem) electoral college, which had hitherto supported the policy 
of assimilation to France, declared itself in favour of “the idea 
of Algerian nationality.” The Algerian assembly was adjourned. 
On Sept. 30 the assembly of the United Nations put the Alger- 
ian question on its agenda. On Oct. 18 the French government 
secured a majority in the national assembly in Paris with an 
undertaking to implement in full the statute of 1947, to raise 
the standard of living and to hold free elections. (See also 
FRENCH UNION.) (Hu. DE.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary (French and Moslem) 2,369, 
pupils 410,627: secondary (French only) 44, pupils 31,196 (pupils at 
higher Moslem schools 631): teachers’ training schools 6, students 1,039; 
vocational (1952) 130, pupils 17,074. Institutions of higher education 4, 
including t university with 5,149 students in 1953-54. 

Finance.— Budget (1954 actual): balanced at 150,000,000,000 fr. in- 
cluding an allocation of 40,000,000,000 fr. from metropolitan France. 
Algerian franc—metropolitan franc. U.S.$1 =350 fr. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 217,738.000,000 fr. of which 172.000,- 
000,000 fr. from metropolitan France; exports 140,355.000,000 fr., of 
which 102.000.000.000 fr. to metropolitan France, Production (metric 
tons, 1954): wheat 1,300,000; oranges, etc. 318,000; dates 105,000; figs 
(1953) 102,000; iron ore 2,928,000; wine 19,300,000 hectolitres. 


Aliens: see ImmicrATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 
Alimentary System, Disorders of: see Stomacn ANp IN- 
TESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 


All Much work was done during 1955 to broaden the 
ergy. scope of allergy. On the experimental side, additional 
light was thrown on the basic immunologic principles involved 
in antigen-antibody reaction. Allergic manifestations are based 
on an antigen-antibody reaction. Research work was done on a 
method of production of antibodies, on the life duration of 
antibody and on the nature of antigen. Attempts were made to 
separate the antigenic fractions of many proteins. There was 
more and more evidence that 
antigen-antibody union leads to 
liberation of a histamine-like 
substance which is responsible 
for symptoms in many forms of 
allergy. Other substances. par- 
ticularly acetylcholine, are also 
involved. Clinical investigations 
on collagen disease of which 
periarteritis nodosa is an exam- 
ple were also carried out, indi- 
cating the possible allergic na- 
ture in, at least, some instances. 
There was also an attempt to 
reveal the immunologic nature 
of blood vessel 
result of experimental sensitization. 

The role of ACTH and cortisone in clinical allergy was 
clarified. Additional work was done on the use of hydrocortisone 
in the treatment of allergic diseases. These hormones were 
found to be helpful in the treatment of acute allergic emergen- 
cies, such as severe intractable asthma, nasal allergy, severe 
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GRAIN OF RAGWEED POLLEN, pho- 
tographed through an electron micro- 
scope in 1955. In actual size the 
pollen is about one-fifth the diameter 


of a human hair : 
lesions as a 


cases of angioedema and urticaria. The administration of the 
preparations helps to encourage the patient and helps him ov 
the period during the course of which a complete allergic survé 
may be done. The administration of these drugs is not withot 
danger. Patients should be studied carefully before these dru; 
are given and watched continuously during the period of dru 
administration. Many reports were available of patients wh 
had received these drugs over a long period of time without an 
serious effects. However, hormone therapy of this type is n¢ 
considered a substitute for the proper and adequate study an 
management of the allergic patient. 

Several new products were developed, particularly prednisor 
and prednisolone. These synthetic products compare respectivel 
to cortisone and hydrocortisone. They have the advantage ov« 
cortisone and hydrocortisone as well as ACTH in that they d 
not lead to salt retention and therefore to accumulation ¢ 
water, Their administration does not necessitate a salt-free dic 
and the concomitant administration of potassium chlorid 
Roughly, about 10% of the patients receiving these product 
developed side reactions. A great deal of work was also done i 
developing functional tests for pulmonary function. These wet 
used in conjunction with determining the effectiveness of var 
ous drugs in relieving asthma. 

Thrombocytopenic purpura and certain forms of anaemia we! 
shown to be caused by a new mechanism as a result of allerg 
to certain drugs. Whenever a patient develops unusual manife: 
tations during the course of treatment for any condition, drug 
administered to the patient for the relief of his symptoms ma 
be responsible for the symptoms. 

Many additional antihistaminic agents were produced durin 
the year; because the average allergic person appears to develo 
a tolerance to an antihistaminic drug, it is frequently necessar 
to change from one drug to another. Some of these drugs wet 
found to produce a sedative type of action, and for that reaso 
were used especially at night. They were particularly helpful 1 
the symptomatic treatment of urticaria and nasal allergy, bt 
were of little help in the symptomatic treatment of asthm: 

(LEH) 
Alloys: see Meratrurcy. 
Almonds: see Nuts. 
Altrusa International, Incorporated: see SocieTIEs AN 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Aluminum World production of aluminum in 1954 we 

* about 13% greater than in 1953. All major prt 
ducing countries except Switzerland showed increases. As 1 
1953, the U.S., Canada and the U.S.S.R. supplied 78% of tk 
total. Most of the increase was in the United States, wit 
Germany, Norway, Japan and Canada showing smaller increase 

United States.—Data on the domestic industry, reported bh 
the U.S. bureau of mines, are summarized in Table II. 

Output of primary aluminum in the first nine months of 195 
totalled 1,156.693 short tons, an increase of more than 6% ove 
production in the first nine months of 1954. The new reductic 
plant of the Anaconda Aluminum company at Columbus Fall 


Table !.— World Production of Aluminum 
(in 000 short tons) 


1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 194 

Austria . 52.9 47.9 40.5 29.1 19.8 16.3 14 
Canada 560.9 545.8 499.8 447.) 396.9 369.5 367 
France 132.3 124.6 117.0 99.6 66.8 aoa 70 
Germany. . 142.4 Enz 110.8 81.7 30.7 31.8 8 
Great Britain 35.4 34.6 31.4 9 33.0 34.0 33 
Italy . 63.5 61.1 58.2 54.8 40.8 28.5 36 
Japan 58.5 50.1 47.0 40.7 27.3 23.4 7 
Norway ; 71.6 59.0 56.3 55.4 51.9 39.3 34 
Switzerland . 29.8 30.9 325 29.8 Ais 23.8 21 
USS:S:Ron 375.2 325.2 2752 225.2 200.2 182.2 154 
United States 1,460.6 1,252.0 937.3 836.9 718.6 603.5 623 
Others. . . 77.1 61.1 54.2 48.8 33.0 32.4 23 
Total 3,060 2,710 2,260 1,980 1,640 1,444 1,3! 
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AMBASSADORS AND ENVOYS—AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 


ALUMINUM Tate at Columbia Falls, Mont., opened Aug. 15, 1955, by 
the Anaconda Aluminum company, the first to enter the field of primary 
aluminum production in the U.S. since 1946. A capacity of 120,000,000 Ib. 
annually was expected from the new plant 


Mont., with a rated capacity of 60,000 tons annually, began pro- 
ducing in August. This made a total of four producers of pri- 
mary aluminum in the United States. (55 1B, IBLE Be BE YE) 


Table Il.—Data of Aluminum Industry in U.S. 


(in 000 short tons) 


1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 

Production, primary . 1,460.6 1,252.0 937.3 836.9 718.6 603.5 
Imports, primary 228.9 359.5 150.7 161.8 2557 85.2 
_ Exports, primary 10.8 15.4 10.6 14.8 23.2 36.8 
Producers’ stocks +21.1 +39.3 0.9 8.5 12.5) +-15.9 
Available new supply 1,657.6 1,556.8 1,073.5 992.4 963.6 636.0 
Secondary recovery . 292.0 368.7 304.5 292.6 243.7 180.8 
From old scrap . 60.0 78.9 7 fal (pe) 76.6 76.4 44.6 
Secondary imports* . 14.8 19.8 3.4 16.7 68.4 40.1 
Total supply . 1,963.4 1,945.2 1,386.4 1,284.7 1,242.7 720.7 
Consumption, primary 1,657.6 1,556.8 1,072.3 973.9 896.4 633.8 


*Ingot equivalent of net imports (wt. x 0.9). Imports are largely scrap pig. Some 
duplication of secondary aluminum occurs because of small quantity of loose scrap im- 


| ported, which is included as secondary recovery from old scrap. 
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The following is a list of 


Ambassadors and Envoys. ambassadors and envoys to 


and from the United States, as of Oct. 1, 1955: 


From the United States 
*Ward, Angus 


To the United States 
*Ludin, Mohammad Kabir 


Country 
. Afghanistan 


*Paz, Hipélito J. . Argentina *Nufer, Albert F. 

— *Spender, Sir Percy . aloes . Australia *Peaslee, Amos J. 
Berber wkOrlo mc) sive si sites . Austria *Thompson, Llewellyn E., Jr. 
*Silvercruys, Baron . Belgium *Alger, Frederick M., Jr 
*Andrade, Don Victor - Bolivia *Drew, Gerald A, 
*Muniz, Jodo Carlos . . Brazil *Dunn, James C. 

Bulgariaf 
*Barrington, James . Burma *Satterthwaite, Joseph C. 
*Kimny, Nong . Cambodia *McClintock, Robert 
*Heeney, A.D. P.. . . . Canada *Stuart, R. Douglas 
*Gunewardene, R. S. S. . Ceylon *Crowe, Philip K. 
*Jara, Anibal. : . Chile *Beaulac, Willard L. 
*Koo, V. K. Wellington ; . China *Rankin, Karl L.t 
*Zuleta- Angel, Don Eduardo . Colombia *Bonsal, Philip W. 
*Fournier, Don Fernando . . . Costa Rica *W oodward, Robert F, 
*Campa, Miguel A. . Cuba *Gardner, Arthur 
*Petrzelka, Karel . . Czechoslovakia *Johnson, U. Alexis 
*Kauffman, Henrik de . Denmark *Coe, Robert D. 

—*Salazar, Joaquin E.. . Dominican Rep. *Pheiffer, William T. 

_*Chiriboga V., José R. . . Ecuador *Mills, Sheldon T. 

- *Hussein, alened . Egypt *Byroade, Henry A. 

' *Castro, Don Héctor David . El Salvador *Hill, Robert C. 

Kaiv, Johannes . . Estonia (Legation at Tallinn closed) 
*Deressa, Yilma « Ethiopia *Simonson, Joseph 
*Nykopp, Johan A. . Finland *McFall, Jack K. 

*Couve de Murville, Maurice . France *Dillon, C. Douglas 
*Krekeler, Heinz L. . Germany *Conant, James B. 
*Makins, Sir Roger . Great Britain *Aldrich, Winthrop W. 
*Melas, George V. . Greece *Cannon, Cavendish W. 
*Cruz-Salazar, José bey iveor. ‘co . . Guatemala *Sparks, Edward J, 
*Léger, Jacques . . Haiti *Davis, Roy Tasco 

—*Izaguirre, Carlos, Gen. . Honduras *Willaver, Whiting 

Szarka, Karoly . Hungary Rayndal, Christian M, 

Thors, Thor . Iceland Muccio, John J. 

*Mehta, Sanamerort ere y . India *Cooper, John S. 
*Notowidigdo, Moekarto . . Indonesia *Cumming, Hugh S., Jr. 
*Entezam, Nasrollah . . Iran *Chapin, Selden 
*Al-Shabandar, Moussa . Iraq *Gallman, Waldemar J, 
*Hearne, John Joseph . « « Ireland *Taft, William Howard, Ill 

BENT ADDO 6. cy Co 20 tes <0 -o! oe’ oo Israel *Lawson Edward B. 
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To the United States Country From the United States 

*Brosio, Manlio . . Italy *Luce, Clare Boothe 

*Iguchi, Sadao . . Japan *Allison, John M. 

*Rifa'i, Abdul Monem - Jordan *Mallory, Lester D. 

*You Chan Yang 5 . Korea *Lacy, William S. B. 
Souvannavong, Ourot R. - Laos *Yost, Charles W. 
Spekke, Arnolds|| ; . Latvia (Legation at Riga closed) 
Khouri, Victor, Appointed - Lebanon *Heath, Donald R. 

*Simpson, Clarence L. . Liberia *Jones, Richard L. 

*Muntasser, Saddigh . Libya *Tappin, John L. 

Zadeikis, Povilas . . Lithuania (Legation at Kaunas closed) 
Le Gallais, Hugues . - Luxembourg *Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr. 
*Tello, Don Manuel . Mexico *White, Francis 
Morocco Holmes, Julius C.§ 
*Shanker Shamsher Jang 3ahadur Rana, 
Gen? . . Nepal *Cooper, John S.6 


. Netherlands 
.» New Zealand 


*Roijen, J. H. van . 
*Munro, Leslie K. 


*Matthews, H. Freeman 
*Hendrickson, Robert C. 


*Sevilla-Sacasa, Don Goilleres. - Nicaragua *Whelan, Thomas E. 
*Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wilhelm . Norway *Strong, L. Corrin 
*Ali, Syed Amjad . - Pakistan *Hildreth, Horace A. 


*Vallarino, Don Joaquin José - Panama *Harrington, Julian F. 


*Enciso-Velloso, Don Guillermo - Paraguay *Ageton, Arthur A. 
*Berckemeyer, Don Fernando . Peru *Briggs, Ellis O. 
Leuterio, Raul T.2 . Philippines *Ferguson, Homer 
*Spasowski, Romuald . Poland *Jacobs, Joseph E. 
*Fernandes, Luis Esteves . Portugal *Bonbright, James C. H. 
Moisescu, Anton 3 . Rumania Thayer, Robert H. 
*Al-Khayyal, Sheikh Abdullch ; - Saudi Arabia *Wadsworth, George 
*Holloway, J. E. . South Africa: 

Union of *Wailes, Edward T. 
*Areilza, Don José M. de . Spain *Lodge, John 
*Boheman, Erik . . Sweden *Cabot, John M. 
Torrenté, Henry de. . Switzerland *Willis, Frances E. 
*Zeineddine, Farid . Syria *Moose, James S., Jr. 
*Sarasin, Pote . Thailand (Vacancy) 
*Gork, Haydar . . Turkey *Worren, Avra M. 
*Zaroubin, Georgi N. - US-S:R: *Bohlen, Charles E. 
*Mora, José A. . . Uruguay *Mclntosh, Dempster 
*Gonzales, César . . Venezuela *Warren, Fletcher 
*Tran Van Chuong Vietnam *Reinhardt, G. Frederick 


Abu-Toleb, Sayed Abdurrelesan thn 
Abdussamed . Yemen 
*Mates, Leo . Yugoslavia 


Wadsworth, George* 
*Riddleberger, James W. 


*Ambassador. Unstarred—Minister. 

tDiplomatic relations severed Feb. 24, 1950. 

{Resident at Taipei, Formosa; embassy at Nanking closed March 5, 1950. 
$Acting consul general. 

|| Minister plenipotentiary, chargé d'affaires (May 24, 1954). 
{Diplomatic agent with rank of minister; consul general. 

QResident in London. 

éResident in New Delhi, India. 

OMinister plenipotentiary, chargé d'affaires ad interim (June 24, 1954). 
°Chargé d'affaires. 

4Resident in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: sce SociETIES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Academy of General Practice: see SocietiEs 
AND AssocraTIons, U.S. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science: 
see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association of University Professors: sce 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


American Association of University Women: see So- 
CIETIES AND AssocraTIons, U.S. 
American Bankers Association: see SociETIES AND As- 


SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Bar Association: see SoctETIES AND Associa- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Bible Society: see 
US. 

American Cancer Society: 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Chemical Society: see SociETIES AND Assocta- 
TIons, U.S. 


SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIA- 


H aas United States consular rep- 
American Citizens Abroad. resentatives estimated that 
there were 516,903 American citizens residing in various foreign 
countries as of Jan. 1, 1955, which reflected a decrease of 
41,382 as compared with the previous year. The largest decrease 
in the American population abroad occurred in Europe and 


Estimate of U.S. Citizens Residing Abroad 
Jon. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1955 Change 

South America . 2 2 oe oe ew we te ew we 40,210 41,301 + 1,091 
Mexico and Central America «+ + + + « © 57,769 58 SZ. — 4,452 
PurGne, 5.46.40 Ma, alia eisai ea) a) mies Ta 168,732 139,657 —29,075 
VX) Ope eae Hci. CRIA Tyat he cio eco, 65,316 51,398 —13,918 
At ilccin ces ven ol oulelich io icet onto em eureionze 15,926 14,844 — 1,082 
Australia and New Zealand .. + + + + + 5,432 5,998 + 566 
West Indies and Bermuda ... ++ +5 © 17,897 24,639 + 6,742 
Canada, Newfoundland and Iceland . . « - 155,948 157,367 + 1,419 
Philippines . + 0 2 «6 ees 6 wee 31,055 28,382 — 2,673 

OLS iia et ier ens) <eble; s Us ne ete ven eave 558,285 516,903 —41,382 
Asia. in which areas 42,993 fewer Americans resided at the 


beginning of the year. As shown by the table, however, a gain 
of 6,742 was reported for the West Indies and Bermuda. 

Many of the American citizens who were residing abroad had 
received passport facilities for their foreign travel during the 
tenure of Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley as director of the passport office. 
Mrs. Shipley retired on April 30, 1955, after having directed 
the country’s passport activities for 27 years. She was succeeded 
by Miss Frances G. Knight, a career federal employee who was 
formerly assistant deputy administrator of the bureau of secu- 
rity and consular affairs in which capacity she was closely 
associated with the work of the passport office. 


(See also Tourist TRAVEL. ) (CF. GK) 


American College of Dentists: see SociETIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Hospital Administrators: sce 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Life Underwriters: see SocieTIES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Physicians: see Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Surgeons: see Societies AND Asso- 
cIATIONS, U.S. 

American Correctional Association: see SociETIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Dental Association: see SocieTIeEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Dialect Society: sce Societies AND AssociA- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Economic Association: sce 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Federation of Labor: sce Lasour UNIONS. 
American Geographical Society: see Societies anp As- 
sOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Historical Association: see Societies AND 
AssociaATIons, U.S. 

American Hotel Association: see Hotes, US. 
American Indians: see INDIANS, AMERICAN. 

American Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters: see Societies AND AssoctaTIONs, U.S. 
American Institute of Accountants: see SociETIES AND 
AssocraTions, U.S. 

American Institute of Architects: see SociETIEs AND 
AssociaATIons, U.S. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers: 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers: 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers: sce Societies AND AssoctarTions, U.S. 
American Iron and Steel Institute: sce Socreries AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

puetican Law Institute: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
American Legion: see Vererans’ OrGANIzaTIons, U.S. 


SOCIETIES AND 


see SOcI- 


see SOct- 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 


“ . «gs The American Librar: 
American Library Association. association (ALA. 
the official organization for librarians in the United States an 
Canada, had a membership in 1955 of approximately 20,00 
from the U.S. and possessions, Canada and more than 50 othe 
countries. In 1955, the association had an endowment capita 
of approximately $2,460,000 and a total income of abou 
$1,170,600. 

Headquarters are located at 50 East Huron street, Chicago 11 
Ill., with David H. Clift as executive secretary. The work o 
the association is carried on by a staff of 95, assisted by mor 
than 700 members of voluntary boards and committees. Th 
annual midwinter meeting of the association was held in Chi 
cago, Feb. 1-5, 1955. There were 4,500 registered at the 74t 
annual conference in Philadelphia, Pa., July 3-9. Future con 
ference plans called for a midwinter meeting in Chicago, Jar 
31-Feb. 4, 1956, and annual conferences in Miami Beach, Fla 
June 17-23, 1956, and in Kansas City, Mo., June 23-29, 1957. 

Officers, elected by ballot, who assumed their duties at th 
1955 annual conference were: president, John S. Richards, Seat 
tle (Wash.) Public library; first vice-president and president 
elect, Ralph R. Shaw, graduate school of library service, Rutger 
university, New Brunswick, N.J.; and second vice-presiden 
Mrs. Frances L. Spain, New York Public library. The treasure 
was Raymond C. Lindquist, Cleveland (O.) Public library. 

The annual A.L.A. citations for distinguished service as librar 
trustees were awarded to Mrs. George R. Wallace, Fitchbur; 
Mass., and Ralph D. Remley, Rockville, Md. The 34th Nev 
bery medal was given to Meindert DeJong for The Wheel o 
the School, judged to be the most distinguished children’s boo 
of 1954. Marcia Brown received the Caldecott medal for Ca 
derella, chosen as the best illustrated children’s volume of th 
year. Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of Philade 
phia, received the Joseph W. Lippincott award ($500) for di 
tinguished service in the profession of librarianship. The Ma 
garet Mann citation was given to Seymour Lubetzky, consultar 
on bibliographic and cataloguing policy, Library of Congres 
for his contribution in the field of cataloguing and classificatioi 
Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey professor of library servic 
Columbia university, received the Melvil Dewey medal for cre: 
tive professional achievement both as a librarian and as 
teacher. The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae award ($1,000) f¢ 
advanced study in the field of library work with children ar 
young people went to Mrs. Barbara Davis Widem, assista1 
librarian, Center for Children’s Books of ‘The University | 
Chicago. 

The Grolier Society award ($500) was presented to M1 
Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, Chicago Public librar 
for her outstanding contribution to the reading of young peopl 
Helen M. Harris, librarian, Lawson McGhee library, Knoxvill 
Tenn., received the Letter librarian award ($100) for her exer 
plification of the best traditions of library service. The Ke 
tucky Library Extension division was given the Letter libra’ 
award ($100) for its contribution in extending “the numbe 
and degree of an informed citizenry in the State of Kentuck: 
through placing nearly 100 bookmobiles in service. Arthur a1 
Elizabeth Rose of Pennsylvania State college were awarded t 
Oberly Memorial award, presented every other year for t 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture and related scienc 
for their scholarly and valuable work, Distillation Literatu 
Index and Abstracts 1946-52. 

Thirteen libraries were winners of the 1955 John Cott 
Dana Publicity awards, sponsored by the Wilson Library Bul 
tin and the A.L.A. Public Relations committee for effecti 
public relations programs. 


The year 1955 saw many A.L.A. projects completed and t 
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authorization for the beginning of new ones. Notable among the 
latter was a management survey of the association, conducted 
by the firm of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, which was 
accepted by the A.L.A. council. A grant of $30,000 was given 
to the Association of College and Reference Libraries, a division 
of A.L.A., for the support of liberal arts college libraries 
throughout the country. 

Grants from the Fund for Adult Education enabled the asso- 
ciation to continue the American Heritage project, whose staff 
during its four years of operation trained a total of 1,153 dis- 
cussion leaders with 16,753 people participating in 1,063 groups 
all over the country. The experience gained resulted in the estab- 
lishment in the fall of 1955 of the Library-Community project, 
also financed by the fund. This new project was to be concerned 
with the establishment of a program of adult education in four 
pilot libraries in Kansas, Maryland, Michigan and Tennessee. 

Hearings were held before the committee on education and 
labour of the U.S. house of representatives in connection with 
the A.L.A.-sponsored Library Services bill, which was reported 
favourably out of the house committee in July and was to be 
presented to congress when it convened in Jan. 1956. The A.L.A. 
endorsed the School Library Bill of Rights, which was adopted 
by the American Association of School Librarians, and accepted 
the Library’s Pay Plan: A Statement of Principles, which was 
prepared by the A.L.A. Board on Personnel administration. The 
association also was concerned with revising the standards for 
public and school libraries, recruiting and training able men and 
women for the profession, and developing worthwhile reading 
habits for children and adults. (See also LipRARIEs.) 
| BPs faa Oi) 
‘American Literature The year 1955 brought little to 
| « startle and less to gladden the dis- 
‘criminating American reader. He was, as in past years, bom- 

barded by facts and opinions of varying degrees of reliability 
and, to judge by the popularity of Rudolf Flesch’s Why Johnny 
-Can’t Read and F. L. Ig and L. B. Ames’s Child Behavior, had 
decided that his best hope was to solve his children’s problems 
and to let them settle the world’s. The material presented to 
him by writers on foreign and domestic matters was perhaps 
“more varied and more freely expressed than in the last few 
years, and less charged with nostalgia for the past and hysteria 
about the present. 

_ The fiction of the year was undistinguished. Although there 
were some competent and interesting novels, the most obvious 
trend was toward a used-up naturalism which had neither indi- 
viduality of style nor inherent value of content. In the unfor- 
‘tunately sparse output of short stories the reader could find 
some good writing and sharp perceptions of the surrounding 
world. If he wanted poetry, there was much from poets both 
new and established. 

The Foreign Scene.—Of books about the world outside the 
United States, John Gunther’s /nside Africa was one of the most 
popular. Narrower in scope and more intense was Black Power, 
Richard Wright’s report on the Gold Coast. Harrison E. Salis- 
bury concentrated on the daily life of the Russian people in 
American in Russia. Marston Bates, in his lively book The 
Prevalence of People, discussed the general problem of world 
population versus resources. And Carleton Coon, as anthro- 
pologist, archaeologist and ethnologist, attempted to trace man’s 
growth from prehistoric times in The Story of Man. 

Several books studied the facts and implications of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. Frank Tannenbaum, in The 
American Tradition in Foreign Policy, suggested that it was in 
the American tradition to support international ideals at any 
cost. Louis Joseph Halle, in Civilization and Foreign Policy, 
supported the idea that to survive, nations must get along. 


Edwin O. Reischauer’s Wanted: An Asian Policy recommended 
ideological rather than military strategy. 

The American Scene.—Two provocative studies of American 
culture were Erich Fromm’s The Sane Society and Lewis Mum- 
ford’s Jn the Name of Sanity. Fromm, using a broad psychiatric 
approach, found the whole contemporary standard of mental 
health false and proposed sweeping economic, social and moral 
changes; and Mumford, making a somewhat similar analysis, 
plead for unconditional world co-operation. Samuel A. Stouffer’s 
Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties concluded on the 
basis of statistical samplings that hysteria was becoming less 
acute. Government by Investigation, by Alan Barth, and Grand 
Inquest, by Telford Taylor, both defended the principle of gov- 
ernment investigation but recommended protective reforms. 
Gordon Harrison, in Road to the Right, reported on conserv- 
atism from feudalism to Eisenhower. William O. Douglas’ An 
Almanac of Liberty was a group of thoughtful essays and his- 
torical notes on civil rights. Richard L. Neuberger’s Adventure 
in Politics was a lively discussion of states’ rights and other 
political matters. 

A basic source book for future economic studies was Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources, a New Survey, by J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst and associates, an estimate of future production, labour 
force and consumer habits. In a more specific study Benjamin 
Fine’s 1,000,000 Delinquents collected case studies as well as 
suggestions on diagnosis, prevention and treatment. A forceful 
book was Charles Abrams’ Forbidden Neighbors, which reported 
on race prejudice in housing, both public and private. C. Vann 
Woodward, in The Strange Career of Jim Crow, followed the 
story of segregation from pre-Civil War times to the present. 

Books about less controversial aspects of American life in- 
cluded American Skyline, the Growth and Form of Our Cities 
and Towns, by Christopher Tunnard and Henry Hope Reed. 
Eric Russell Bentley's The Dramatic Event traced the Broad- 
way theatre from 1952 to 1954. Wyman Richardson’s quiet and 
scientific essays on nature as observed on Cape Ann, Mass., ap- 
peared in The House on Nauset Marsh. Gilbert Chase, in 
America’s Music, from the Pilgrims to the Present, made a 
scholarly survey of all musical forms. Charles Ives and His 
Music, by Henry and Sidney Cowell, showed the influence of 
transcendentalism and New England village life on the composer. 
Van Wyck Brooks’s John Sloan: A Painter’s Life was less a 
critique than an affectionate reminiscence. Rockwell Kent’s dis- 
cursive Jt’s Me, O Lord was a lengthy autobiography of a man 
whose activities touched on much of America’s cultural life for 
many years. Benjamin Albert Botkin collected city folklore in 
Sidewalks of America. A striking book, edited by Nat Shapiro 
and Nat Hentoff, Hear Me Talkin’ to Ya, told the story of jazz 
in the recorded conversations of more than a hundred of the 
men who made it. Roland Gelatt presented his enormous re- 
search into social history in an entertaining style in The Fabu- 
lous Phonograph; From Tin Foil to High Fidelity. 

Historical Works.—The year was marked by the appearance 
of the last volumes of two major biographies whose authors 
died before the work could be completed. Patriot and President, 
a study of the years 1783-1793, was volume vi of Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s George Washington: A Biography. This 
monumental work, if completed, would have included one more 
volume. J. G. Randall’s Lincoln the President: Last Full Meas- 
ure, appeared as the final volume of the work, finished by 
Randall’s close associate, Richard Nelson Current. 

A number of interesting works focused on the early days of 
the country. Wallace Notestein’s The English People on the Eve 
of Colonization surveyed the customs and institutions of the 
people from whom the American colonists came. In The Coming 
of the Revolution, 1763-1775, Lawrence Henry Gipson studied 
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the trend toward revolution in the colonies. From Lexington to 
Liberty, by Bruce Lancaster, told the story of the American 
Revolution in homely detail. Rebels and Democrats, by Elisha P. 
Douglass, gave a picture of the struggle for equal political rights 
and majority rule during the Revolution. The Washington Pa- 
pers, selected from his public and private writings by Saul K. 
Padover, showed the first president as a democratic human 
being. Volume x, June 22 to Dec. 31, 1786, of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson was issued, under the editorship of Julian P. 
Boyd, assisted by Mina R. Bryan and Frederick Aandahl. Two 
popular accounts of lesser known episodes in history were given 
in Marion Lena Starkey’s A Little Rebellion, the story of Shays’ 
rebellion, and Glenn Tucker’s Poltroons and Patriots, a two- 
volume study of the War of 1812. 

Richard Nelson Current’s Daniel Webster and the Rise of 
National Conservatism analyzed the Whig statesman’s economic 
thought in relation to his age. In Andrew Jackson: Symbol for 
an Age John William Ward concentrated more on the beliefs of 
the age than on the actual biography. The Jacksonians, by Leon- 
ard Dupee White, was the third and final volume in an admin- 
istrative history of the United States from 1789 to 1861. 

Hudson Strode, drawing upon private letters from the Davis 
family, wrote an excellent biography, Jefferson Davis: American 


Patriot 1808-1861. Other books on the Civil War era included — 


Earl Schenck Miers’ The Web of Victory; Grant at Vicksburg 
and James Alonzo Bishop’s The Day Lincoln Was Shot, a some- 
times more dramatic than accurate account of the single day’s 
events. 

Harry Barnard, in Rutherford B. Hayes, and His America, 
wrote a carcfully documented psychological and political study 
of the Hayes administration. Two volumes of memoirs supplied 
interesting source material on the present century. The Lower- 
ing Clouds 1939-1941 was volume iii of The Secret Diary of 
Harold L. Ickes, and Year of Decisions, volume i of the mem- 
oirs of Harry S. Truman, covered the former president’s first 
year in the White House. 

Fiction.—The middle-aged masters dominated fiction in the 
year 1955, both old and young masters being almost mute. 
The general monotony of the year’s fiction was seldom relieved 
by the sure voice of the experienced artist or the uncertain 
experiments of the novice. Although there were novels, some of 
them competent, on a great variety of themes, the two char- 
acters most favoured for dissection were American businessmen 
or young ladies uncertain of their identity. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Band of Angels, while it discussed 
problems of freedom and history through the adventures of a 
white girl who discovers she is a slave, in many ways'resembled 
a standard historical romance of the old south. Herman Wouk’s 
Marjorie Morningstar went through much duller adventures 
and arrived at even more conservative conclusions. Harvey 
Swados combined both of the year’s two favorite type-char- 
acters in Out Went the Candle, dealing more perceptively and 
ironically with the businessman father than with the confused 
and searching daughter. Both Swados and Wouk used a Jewish 
background for their stories. James Yaffe, in What s the Big 
Hurry?, also concerned with the life of a Jewish businessman, 
managed better to convey some of the richness and contradic- 
tions of this setting. John P. Marquand presented the genteel 
history of a businessman’s hypocrisy and success in Sincerely, 
Willis Wayde. Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
anatomized the businessman in suburbia. In contrast to the 
sometimes pedestrian and sometimes reverent approach of many 
of the foregoing books was Ring Lardner Jr’s The Ecstasy of 
Owen Muir, a sharp and often successfully funny satire of a 


man who adopts a succession of philosophical positions and 
reduces each to absurdity. 


A good, quiet novel was Gerald Warner Brace’s Bell’s La 
ing, which described the effect of an old Cape Ann house on 
brothers. A New Yorker returns to his home town and analy 
the Shinto tradition of the south in Hamilton Basso’s The V 
from Pompey’s Head. Violence characterized a group of box 
Robert C. Ruark’s Something of Value, about the Mau Mau 
rising in Kenya, had little more than its violence to distingt 
it. Budd Schulberg’s Waterfront was an indictment of wa 
front racketeering. The Goodly Seed, by John Wyllie, was 
exciting story of the clash of personalities, both Japanese : 
American, in a Japanese prison camp. Mario Puzo, in The D 
Arena, told of cruelty, weakness and violence against the ba 
ground of U.S.-occupied Germany. Evan Hunter found his 1 
terial in New York vocational schools for the sensational 4 
Blackboard Jungle. And MacKinlay Kantor used the horrors 
a Confederate prison for Andersonville. 

George R. Stewart, with his customary quiet skill, wrote 4 
Years of the City, not exactly a novel, but the story of the | 
cycle of an imaginary Greek city. William Gaddis’ The Rec 
nitions made a lengthy study of falseness. Merle Miller’s ex: 
lent story Reunion described the tensions and reactions of w 
time comrades meeting again years later. Jo Sinclair’s 2 
Changelings chronicled a crisis in a neighbourhood becom 
interracial. In William Krasner’s North of Welfare, set in E 
Harlem, the pictures and character studies were more import 
than the plot. William Gardner Smith’s South Street was a f 
portrait of a Negro community. Martha Dodd, in The Search 
Light, observed the effects of a loyalty investigation on a coll 
campus. Calder Willingham’s To Eat a Peach demonstrate 
surer than average sense of style in a story about a south 
summer camp. Milton Lott’s The Last Hunt vividly portray 
the slaughter of the American buffalo. 

The sense of style and the richness of content so often m: 
ing in the novels of the year appeared more frequently in 
short-story collections, many of them written by lady southe 
ers. Of these Eudora Welty’s The Bride of the Innisfallen \ 
especially good. Shirley Ann Grau, though limited in range, de 
onstrated her competence in The Black Prince. Flannery O’'C 
nor’s A Good Man Is Hard to Find showed perception of b 
evil and humour. Frances Gray Patton’s Good Morning, M 
Dove was a group of excellent stories. Jessamyn West, a lady | 
not a southerner, in Love, Death and the Ladies’ Drill Tec 
presented portraits rich in humour and understanding of ch 
acters in a southern California setting. Elizabeth Enright’s 7 
Moment before the Rain was a group of stories about troub 
children and adolescents. In The Worcester Account, Sam 
Nathaniel Behrman collected reminiscences about childhood 
a minority group. Samuel Hopkins Adams’ charming Gra 
father Stories pictured early days in upstate New York. 

Scholarship.—The year saw major publications about Ar 
ica’s two great poets, Emily Dickinson and Walt Whitman. 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Leaves of Gras 
number of books about Whitman and editions of his w 
appeared. The most outstanding was Gay Wilson Allen’s 7 
Solitary Singer; solid and unromantic in its approach, it for 
first time brought together the incredibly scattered and diff 
record of the poet’s life and work in a scholarly and crit 
definitive biography. In Walt Whitman Reconsidered Rich 
Volney Chase gave a detailed analysis of the major works an 
study of the poet’s alienation from his culture. Leaves of Gr 
One Hundred Years After, edited by Milton Hindus, inclu 
new essays by William Carlos Williams and others. 

The other major event was The Poems of Emily Dickins 
edited by Thomas Herbert Johnson, in the first three volu 
of what was to be the definitive edition of her complete writit 
A monumental work, it includes all variant readings and throt 


a meticulous study of the manuscripts establishes for the first 
time a canon and chronology of the poems. Johnson focused the 
vast amount of biographical material he examined in the course 
of editing the poems into Emily Dickinson: An Interpretiv 
Biography, a critical study of her poetry as well as a study of 
her relationships with her family and, through Colonel Higgin- 
son, the Reverend Charles Wadsworth and Helen Hunt Jackson, 
the outside world. Two books by Millicent Todd Bingham were 
Emily Dickinson’s Home, the letters of Edward Dickinson and 
his family with documentation and comment, and Emily Dickin- 
son, a Revelation, Mrs. Bingham’s account of her investigation 
of the poet’s love for Judge Otis Phillips Lord of Salem. 

Edward Hoffman Rosenberry in Melville and the Comic Spirit 
persuasively argues that Melville’s genius was initially and essen- 
tially comic rather than tragic. Hyatt H. Waggoner’s Hawthorne, 
a Critical Study offered a detailed analysis of Hawthorne’s 
allegory and images. Charles H. Foster’s The Rungless Ladder 
studied Harriet Beecher Stowe’s literary career and the genesis 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Eric Wollencott Barnes wrote The Lady 
of Fashion; the Life and Theater of Anna Cora Mowatt. In 
Howells and the Age of Realism Everett Carter traced the 
development of realism in American fiction. 

Lionel Trilling in The Opposing Self collected a group of his 
studies of literature and of the relation of the self to society. 
Philip Wheelwright in The Burning Fountain made a philosophi- 
cal analysis of the language of symbolism. Malcolm Cowley, 
speaking as a literary elder statesman, described the ideas, 
habits and working conditions of contemporary writers in The 
Literary Situation. Frederick John Hoffman’s The Twenties was 
a serious attempt to survey and assess American writing in the 
postwar decade. The Lion and the Honeycomb was a collection 
of essays by the distinguished critic Richard P. Blackmur. Two 
poets published groups of essays: Marianne Moore’s Predilec- 
tions were prose writings about poetry; and William Carlos 
Williams’ Selected Essays dealt with poetry and the related arts 
and with the development of a specifically American tradition. 
‘The Chicago Renaissance in American Letters, by Bernard I. 
Duffey, told the story of the period from the 1890s to the 1920s. 
‘Leon Edel’s The Psychological Novel, 1900-1950 traced the 
form back to Henry James. Finally, two autobiographies by lit- 
erary figures were of special interest: The Woman Within, Ellen 
‘Glasgow’s life, showed the growth of a writer in a conservative 
southern society. Pearl Buck’s My Several Worlds was interest- 
ing both as the story of a writer and as a view of China in a 
‘turbulent period. 
| Poetry.—The voice of the poet was increasingly clear in the 
land; established poets continued to collect their life work and 
mew poets continued to write in considerable volume. W. H. 
Auden’s The Shield of Achilles was a group of new poems, pas- 
‘toral and devotional, displaying perhaps less pessimism than 
previous poems. The title poem of Conrad Aiken’s A Letter 
from Li Po, and Other Poems discussed the function of the poet 
and poetry in society. Archibald MacLeish’s Songs for Eve con- 
tained some fine lyric poetry and some criticism of the age. 
‘Elizabeth Bishop’s Poems: North and South. A Cold Spring 
idemonstrated her exact observation of nature. 

In Poems: 1923-1954 E. E. Cummings presented his collected 
poems. There were volumes of selected poems from Randall 
Jarrell, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Mark Van Doren and Ken- 
meth Burke. Rolfe Humphries’ Poems: Collected and New and 
John Ciardi’s As Jf: Poems New and Selected contained new 
and collected works. 

Poets of Today IJ continued the successful experiment of 
publishing the work of several poets in one volume, The Hatch 
‘by Norma Farber, The Irony of Joy by Robert Pack, and Good 
News of Death and Other Poems by Louis Simpson. Other 
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THE EISENHOWER BROTHERS, a photograph from The Great American 
Heritage by Bela Kornitzer, published in 1955. From left to right: (seated) 
Arthur, the President and Milton; (standing) Edgar, Earl 


books of some distinction by poets new and old were: The 
Symbols, by John Holmes; The Scarecrow Christ, by Elder 
Olson; Man Now, by William Burford; The Second Man and 
Other Poems, by Louis O. Coxe; The Salt Garden, by Howard 
Nemerov; Birthdays from the Ocean, by Isabella Gardner; 
Wilderness Stair, by Ben Belitt; Water Ouzel and Other Poems, 
by William H. Matchett; and The Middle Voice, by Constance 
Carrier. (See also Book PUBLISHING AND BooK SALES; CHIL- 
DREN’s Books; ENGLISH LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES.) 
(H. M. H.) 


American Mathematical Society: see SociETIEs AND As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Medical Association: see SociETIES AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Optometric Association: see Societies AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. : 

American Pharmaceutical Association: see Societies 
AND AssocraTIons, U.S. 

American Prison Association: see SociETIES AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S.: American Correctional Association. 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers: sce So- 
CIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Civil Engineers: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers: see SocteTIES AND AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers: see SociIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, Wes: 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: see SoctetIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Veterans’ Committee: see VETERANS’ ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, U.S. 

American Veterans of World War II (Amvets): sce 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS, U.S. 

Anaemia: see BLoop, DISEASES OF THE. 


An autonomous principality between France and 
Andorra. Spain, Andorra is bounded north by the départe- 
ments of Ariége and Pyrénées-Orientales and south by the Span- 
ish province of Lerida. Area: 191 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.): about 
6,500, excluding about 1,200 foreigners, mainly Spaniards; 
(1954 census) 5,664. Language: Catalan. Religion: Roman 
Catholic. Capital: Andorra-la-Vieja, pop. (1952 est.) 600. Co- 
princes: the president of the French republic and the bishop of 
Urgel, Spain, respectively represented in 1955 by their vigaiers 
(deputies), Jean Menant (France) and Jaime Sansa Nequi 
(Spain). An elected general council of 24 members appoints one 
of its members as the syndic général des vallées (from 1946, 
Francisco Cayrat ). 


History.—There was a substantial amount of new housing in 


1955 and rs small hotels were built at Las Escaldas, a tourist 
centre. But an important source of livelihood was still smug- 
gling, which was the main cause of strained Franco-Andorran 
relations. Trouble also arose from the decision of the Sofirad 
(Société Financiere de Radiodiffision), a concern controlled by 
the French government, to build another transmitter in Andorra. 
The transmitter was completed, but remained silent, because the 
Spanish coprince failed to give consent to the venture. Locally- 
controlled Radio Andorra continued to broadcast. 

Economy.—No budget or taxes. Telephone system built and maintained 
by Radio Andorra (1954, about 100 subscribers). Roads maintained by 
Forces Hydro-électriques d’Andorre S.A. (Fhasa). Cigarette factory with 
yearly turnover of about 50,000,000 pesetas. Duties collected on im- 


ported goods in 1952: about 2,250,000 pesetas. Monetary unit: French 
franc and Spanish peseta. 


A i In the fiscal year July 1953 to July 1954, fishing- 
ng Ing. licence sales in the United States continued their 
upward trend. A total of 18,580,813 men and women paid a 
record-breaking $38,927,735 for all categories of state licences, 
permits and stamps. Four states had more than 1,000,000 licence 
holders: California, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The 47th annual tournament of the National Association of 
Angling and Casting clubs was held at St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
17-21, 1955. The distance trout fly event was won by Jon Taran- 
tino of San Francisco, Calif., with a long cast of 175 ft. and an 
average of 169 ft. The %-oz. bait-casting event was taken by 
Dick Ward of Washington, D.C., with a long cast of 386 ft. 
and an average of 368 ft., which broke both records. The $-oz. 
bait-casting event was won by William J. Lovely of St. Louis, 
Mo., with a long cast of 442 ft. and an average of 4274 ft. The 
distance salmon fly event was won by Myron C. Gregory with 
a long cast of 212 ft. and an average of 2002 ft., which also 
toppled both records. Ben Fontaine of New Orleans, La., again 
took the Skish distance fly event, this time with a long cast of 
148 ft. and an average of 140% ft. 

The 12th International Tuna Cup match was held at Wedge- 
port, N.S., Sept. 7-9; the Alton B. Sharp cup was awarded to 
the United States team. 

The International Game Fish association announced six all- 
tackle records. A 21-lb. 6-oz. blackfish was taken on June 12, 
1954, off Cape May, N.J., by R. N. Sheafer. A go-lb. black drum 
fell to J. W. Douglass on May 17, 1955, at Wildwood Highland, 


N.J. A 2,536-lb. mako shark was caught on April 11, 195§ 
Denial Bay, Austr., by A. Dean, who broke his own rec 
A 136-Ib. wahoo was taken on April 8, 1955, at East Boyr 
Inlet, Fla., by R. J. Geyer. A 105-lb. 12-02. yellowtail 

caught by M. A. Yant on April 30, 1955, at Bahia de T« 
lambopo, Mexico. Field & Stream magazine announced a 
fresh-water record for longnose gar, a 50-lb. 5-0z. specit 
taken by Townsend Miller on July 30, 1954, from Trinity Ri 
Mex: (A. J. ME. 


: A country in northeast Af: 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
until Feb. 12, 1954, under the joint sovereignty of Great Bn 
and Egypt; on that date it entered a transitional period of 
more than three years at the end of which complete indepe 
ence was to be attained. Area: 967,500 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 § 
no census ever taken): 8,764,000. 

Language: English, Arabic, and various Nilotic and Ne 
tribal dialects in the south. 

Religion: in the six northern provinces the Sudanese, a Ne; 
Hamitic race, are almost entirely Sunni Moslem divided i 
few sects; in the three southern provinces, containing ¢ 
quarter of the country’s population, the Negroes are ma: 
pagan, but one-fifth is Christian. 

Chief towns (pop., 1955 est.): Khartoum (cap.) 82,; 
Khartoum North 34,000 and Omdurman 125,300—the th 
towns constituting in fact one agglomeration divided by the 
Niles’ joining there; El-Obeid 70,100; Port Sudan 47,400; V 
Medani 57,300. 

Governor general in 1955 (responsible to the co-domini 
matters of defense and external affairs), Sir Knox Helm; pr 
minister, Ismail el-Azhari. 

History.—On Dec. 28, 1954, the Sudanese cabinet was rec 
structed following the dismissal by the prime minister of tk 
cabinet ministers. The dismissed ministers had fallen out v 
the government on the issue of what they felt was the too gi 
domination of Sudanese affairs by Egypt. In accordance v 
the declared policy of the Sudanese government the prime n 
ister resisted their complaints and continued to advocate c 
co-operation between Egypt and an independent Sudan. But 
deterioration of Sudanese-Egyptian relations was the princ 
feature of 1955 and before it was over Ismail el-Azhari him 
had far exceeded his former colleagues in the expression of 
resentment of Egyptian methods and his determination not 
allow the Egyptian connection to qualify the reality of Sudar 
independence. 

On March 31 the government National Unionist pz 
(N.U.P.) adopted a resolution in favour of complete indepe 
ence and of a parliamentary republic. Relations with Egypt, 
resolution stated, must not be prejudicial to Sudanese < 
ereignty. In foreign relations the Sudan must not be tied to 
one power but should be a member of the Arab league. 7 
public declaration of policy marked an important change in 
attitude of the party. It was attributed to resentment at 
steady stream of propaganda which was directed from Cair¢ 
the Sudanese people, to the dismissal of Gen. Moham1 
Naguib (a Sudanese) and to the Egyptian attitude toward 
control and distribution of the waters of the Nile. The ex 
of the disagreement between the two countries on this last i: 
became clear when a conference, which met in Cairo on A 
6, broke down on the following day and the Sudanese mini 
of irrigation declared that his government had lost all cc 
dence in Egyptian intentions. 

During 1955 the Sudan began to take its place in the w 
field of international affairs. On April 4 British and Egyp 
diplomats, acting as representatives of the two states still 
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sponsible for the foreign relations of the Sudan, signed an 
agreement in the United States which provided for extended 
technical assistance to the Sudan which was to take the form, 
among other things, of a campaign against malaria under the 
direction of the World Health organization, and of a program 
of “fundamental education” by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural organization. 

The Sudan was represented at the Bandung Asian-African con- 
ference (g.v.) by the prime minister where he was reported as 
siding, unlike Egypt, with the prowestern group of Asian and 
African powers. 

On June 18 two ministers were dismissed; both advocated 
union with Egypt and the autonomy of the southern Sudan. 
Cairo radio continually attacked the prime minister and on July 
I a Sudanese minister declared “A link with Egypt means domi- 
nation by Egypt.” El-Azhari and six members of his cabinet 
visited Cairo during July 23-28. Later the prime minister said 
“If we had represented a foreign power the treatment we re- 
ceived would have made us break off relations.” On Aug. 16 the 
Sudanese parliament unanimously adopted a resolution to the 
effect that Sudanization had been completed and asking that 
arrangements for self-determination be put in motion forthwith. 
The prime minister stated that the Sudan desired complete in- 
dependence but that if the question of a link with Egypt had to 
be considered he would prefer it should be by a plebiscite rather 
than by a constituent assembly as provided for in the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1953. 

On Aug. 22 parliament decided to invite representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, India, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, Norway 
and Yugoslavia to supervise the voting, of whichever kind, upon 
whose outcome the issue of the country’s relations with Egypt 
would depend. 

The latent antagonism of the northern and southern Sudan 
found expression on Aug. 19 when two companies of the Equa- 
toria corps of the Sudan defense force mutinied at Torit, the 
capital of Equatoria province. At the request of the Sudanese 
government Sudanese troops were flown to the affected areas by 
royal air force transports. 

The governor general of the Sudan returned from leave in 
Great Britain and appealed to the mutineers to lay down their 
arms. The U.K. government rejected a suggestion by the Egyp- 
tian government for joint military action by the two co-domini 
and by the end of August it appeared that the situation was 
under government control. (See also Ecypr.) (CESS D») 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary (including sub-grade and Ko- 
ran) 1,636, pupils 168,329; intermediate and vocational 101, pupils 15,- 
343; secondary 23, pupils 4,333; teachers’ training colleges 19, students 
1,645. University College of Khartoum (July 1954): students 616, teach- 
ing staff 94. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, with an ex- 
change rate of £Eo.975 to the £1 sterling and £Eo.348 to $1 U.S. Budget: 
(1951-52 actual) revenue £E46,400,000, expenditure £E21,800,000; 
(1953-54 estimate) revenue £E28,500,000, expenditure £E26,800,000. 
Total external debt (June 1953): £E10,400,000, of which £E4,700,000 
to Egypt for development. Bank deposits (Mar. 1954) £E13,900,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1953; 1954 in parentheses) Imports £E50,776,000 
(£E48,492,000); exports £E44,419,000 (£E40,458,000). Main sources of 
imports (1953): U.K. 41.5%; Egypt 8.2%; India and Pakistan 7.8%; 
Italy 5.9%; Germany 5.3%; U.S. 2.6%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.K. 41.9%; India and Pakistan 13.2%; Germany 10.8%; France 
6.9%; Italy 6.2%; Egypt 5.5%; U.S. 2.5%. Main exports (1953): cot- 
ton 62.2%; cottonseed 7.4%; gum arabic 6.9%. 


Transport and Communications.—(1953-54) Railways 3,956 km. Water- 
ways 3,744 km. Motor vehicles in use (1953): cars 6,200, commercial 
vehicles 7,200. Telephones (Jan. 1954) 11,648. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons 1953; 1954 in parentheses): cot- 
ton, lint 87,000 (93,000); cottonseed 165,000 (167,000); broad beans 
3,000; chick-peas 1,000; (1953-54) Sesame 29,000; peanuts 24,000; 
dates (1952) 31,000. Livestock (1955 est.): sheep 6,000,000; cattle 
5,500,000; goats 5,000,000; camels 2,000,000; horses (Sept. 1952) 20,- 
ooo; asses (Sept. 1952) 500,000. 


Angola: see PorTucuEse OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Animal Fats: see VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Farts. 
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Animal Industry, Bureau of: see VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
Anniversaries and Centennials: see Catenpar, 1956, 
page xxil. 


Antarctica The fifth largest continent is separated from the 
» rest of the world by the Antarctic ocean (South 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans), whose stormy, pack-ice- 
filled seas hampered man’s effort to complete the coastal outline 
of Antarctica until 1947. The shores can be reached by ship 
only during the summer months as the low temperatures in 
winter cement coastal waters into a solid, impenetrable ice 
mass. 

Less than one-third of the continent’s 5,100,000 sq.mi. of 
land is explored, principally along the coast and a narrow track 
to the south pole. The known portion has an average elevation 
of about 5,000 ft. above sea level and is one-tenth snow-covered. 

History.—The U.S. navy icebreaker “Atka” left Boston, 
Mass., in Dec. 1954 for the Ross sea sector of the Antarctic to 
make a survey of the Bay of Whales and to select sites for 
bases in connection with U.S. participation in the International 
Geophysical year 1957-58. Upon reaching the roo-ft.-high Ross 
Ice Shelf it was found that a huge segment of it had broken 
off and drifted out to sea, including what was formerly the Bay 
of Whales (the site of earlier Norwegian and United States 
expeditions ). What remained of the once easy landing area now 
ended abruptly in a sheer wall of ice. Much equipment, such as 
five aeroplanes, buildings and food abandoned by the navy in 
1947, had drifted out to sea and was lost. A helicopter from 
the “Atka” crashed while flying under “white-out” conditions 
and the pilot was killed. Possible sites for bases were later 
investigated at Okuma and Kainan bays, to the eastward in the 
Ross sea, where easy access to the interior appeared feasible. 
In the latter part of Jan. 1955 the “Atka” made attempts to 
reach the coast of the continent in the Pacific quadrant to 
obtain needed ground control points for previously recorded 
aerial photographs taken by the navy in 1947; but the vessel 
retreated northward because of ice. In Feb. 1955 the “Atka” 
rounded Cape Horn and entered the Weddell sea in an attempt 
to reach its head in 78° S. lat. Because of ice, a ship’s broken 
propeller blade and the lateness in the season, further attempts 
were abandoned and the vessel returned to the United States 
in April 1955. 

Two months earlier, the Argentine icebreaker “General San 
Martin” had secretly and successfully penetrated the Weddell 
sea pack ice to reach the Gould bay area where their fifth and 
southernmost station was established, less than 800 mi. from 
the south pole. Base General Belgrano was within the Argentine- 
claimed sector of the Palmer peninsula and was manned by 32 
men. 

The Argentines announced plans for a transantarctic air- 
supported tractor journey, via the south pole, to McMurdo 
sound in the Ross sea in the 1955-56 season, putting themselves 
in competition with a similar British venture to be launched in 
Dec. 1956. 

When Argentine naval transports were unable to penetrate 
the last 140 mi. of pack ice in Marguerite bay, helicopters flew 
a new group of men into the Argentine base and relieved the 
1g-man garrison which had been marooned for two years. 

An additional Argentine base, Camp Esperanza, was set up 
on the extreme northern tip of Palmer peninsula close to the 
British Hope bay station. 

During the year, the British set up two additional bases at 
Anvers and Horseshoe Islands in Marguerite bay. Four or five 
men occupied each base and were engaged in meteorological 
observations and local survey. 

In the disputed Palmer peninsula sector, the British with 
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ROUTE OF THE U.S.S. “ATKA”’ during its 1954-55 voyage to Antarctica. 
Also shown are the bases proposed by the nations participating in the ant- 
arctic program of the International Geophysical year, 1957-58 


eight, the Chileans with four and the Argentines with five bases 
maintained continuous occupation to strengthen their rights for 
sovereignty in an area where those three nations’ claims over- 
lapped. 

The third International Geophysical year was to be held from 
June 1957 to the end of Dec. 1958 for the study of earth sci- 
ences. In 1882 the first one was held, and the second took place 
in 1932-33. Eleven nations planned to participate with stations 
in the antarctic and subantarctic islands to make identical geo- 
physical recordings with those made elsewhere throughout the 
world. The National Science foundation and the National Re- 
search council were jointly sponsoring U.S. participation in the 
international program, with the navy providing logistic support. 
Five cargo ships and three icebreakers left for the Ross sea 
area in Nov. 1955 to set up the main station in the vicinity of 
the Bay of Whales in the Ross sea. A base for air operations 
was to be constructed in McMurdo sound at the western head 
of the Ross sea. From this base, planes would make air-drops to 
set up one of the field stations at the south pole in Nov. 1956. 
Tractor-trains would haul supplies to construct another field 
station in Ellsworth highland at 80° S. lat., 120° W. long. Two 
additional stations, as part of U.S. obligations in the scientific 
year, were to be established at the head of the Weddell sea 
and on Knox coast in the 1956-57 season. Navy Task Force 43 
was set up for the purpose of providing logistic support for 
the program and was in command of Rear Adm. George Dufek, 
U.S.N. (retired). 

At a meeting in Paris in July 1955 the location of the bases 
of the various nations was determined, with Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Chile, France, Belgium, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina and the Soviet Union participating. (See also Ex- 
PLORATION AND DISCOVERY; INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR, 1957-58.) (F. Re.) 


tory, and C. S. Coon, The St 
of Man. The latter works sh 
a modification of the basic trend: the interest of the w 
er in making anthropology both interesting and clear to ~ 
general reader, who has no training in the field. In fact, 
principal trend of the year seems to have been to attract — 
interest of scholars working in various branches of the sciet 
to the central scientific core, so that the science as a wh 
would have more meaning, and at the same time their we 
would have more validity because of its broader outlook. Cul 
nating this trend was the publication of the first volume of | 
Yearbook of Anthropology—1g955, published by the Wenn 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. This volu 
replaced the Yearbook of Physical Anthropology and ot 
works published sporadically by the foundation to fill anthro] 
logical needs as they arose. The volume, edited by William 
Thomas, Jr., detailed in its preface the three kinds of read 
which it intended to attract: other professional specialists 
anthropology, the vast audience of the lay public and stude: 
and scholars in disciplines other than anthropology. 

Publication, throughout the year 1955, reflected each of th 
kinds of readers. It also reflected the thinking of previc 
years; there were prophets who had demonstrated the pres 
trend in years which had gone before, only to be overlook 
Herskovits’ earlier Man and His Works was a substantial 
tempt to integrate most of the fields of anthropology, yet it | 
short in its broad, general appeal. J. G. D. Clark’s monumen 
Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis (1952) perhaps ¢ 
played the best features of this trend. 

Anthropological publication continued to increase, both 
variety and in importance. Apart from the inauguration of | 
Yearbook, the year also saw the inception of the regular pt 
lication of Ethnohistory as a quarterly, of Western Anthropol 
by the Western States branch of the American Anthropologi 
association, African Abstracts and the Davidson Journal 
Anthropology. During the year, the review editor of the Am¢ 
can Anthropological association received 480 publications, < 
211 books were reviewed in the American Anthropologist. T 


SURVEY OF THE ANTARCTIC, a series of photographs by Walter 
Sullivan of the New York Times, who accompanied the U.S. navy 
expedition seeking a site for a base of operations during the Ant- 
arctic phase of the International Geophysical year, 1957-58 


Top, left: Helicopter leaving the flight deck of the icebreaker ‘‘Atka”’ 
for an exploratory flight near Little America II1, 1939 base of Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd 


Top, right: The ‘‘Atka’’ moored to the ice in Admiral Byrd bay, one 
of two good sites found for docking the ship on the Atlantic side of 
the south polar region 


Left: A seaman pursuing Adélie penguins across the ice. The expedi- 
tion brought back several of the birds for the Washington (D.C.) 
z00 


Bottom, left: Technicians and observers aboard ship and helicopter 
co-ordinating navigation measurements. This point was determined 
to be 686 mi. from the pole, the farthest point to the south reached 
by the expedition 


Bottom, right: A U.S. signal corps observer shown after dismantling 
a wind generator he had mounted during the Byrd expedition of 
1934. The radio tower shown buried in the snow was 70 ft. high 
when erected 
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represented only a fraction of the books of anthropological inter- 
est which were published. It in no way reflected the constantly 
increasing pressure on publishers and editors by authors of 
manuscripts both great and small, which complicated the edi- 
torial problem. Anthropology as a field had acquired more 
interested participants, had begun to develop its own integrated 
core and had reached out to the general public for a measure 
of understanding. 

The second major trend of the year was reflected both in 
publications and in meetings. Anthropology, no longer an iso- 
lated science, had joined other sciences in the attack on common 
problems, with the idea of solving, by a multidirectional ap- 
proach, questions which had not been illuminated by previously 
used techniques. Although many meetings reflected this new 
trend, two in particular deliberately established the multidirec- 
tional approach. The first of these was the international sympo- 
sium on ‘“‘Man’s Use of the Earth,” held in Princeton, N.J., 
June 16-22, and sponsored by the Wenner-Gren foundation. Its 
theme—‘What has been and is happening to the earth’s surface 
as a result of man’s having been on it for a long time, increasing 
in numbers and skills unevenly, at different places and times?”— 
was debated by more than 8o participants representing about 


21 different disciplines. Representatives came from ten coun- | 


tries and represented universities, private institutions, industry 
and government. The second international symposium was held 
in Cambridge, Eng., July 25-30, on the subject of the current 
status of radiocarbon research. This technique, not originally de- 
veloped by anthropologists but rapidly accepted by the disci- 
pline as one of prime importance, was also accepted by other 
scientific fields. The conference brought together 30 scientists, 
including 4 from the United States, to discuss several important 
aspects of the technique. 

There was a subtle difference in the approach of these two 
congresses. The first attempted to illuminate problems; the 
second attempted to frame directions for future research. 

The Cambridge radiocarbon conference concentrated on three 
general topics of fundamental importance to the future of radio- 
carbon research: counting techniques, the geochemistry of car- 
bon 14 and the correlation of recent radiocarbon datings. The 
conclusion of the assembled scientists was that radiocarbon 
research was of the utmost importance for several sciences, not 
only as a technique for dating events but also as a sensitive and 
valuable tool for determining rates of important processes. 

The cross-disciplinary pattern was reflected in several publi- 
cations during the year. Among these, For a Science of Social 
Man, edited by John Gillin, Education and Anthropology, by 
G. D. Spindler, and Aspects of Culture and Personality, edited 
by F. L. K. Hsu, show the impact of anthropology and other 
sciences on problems which lie both inside and outside the 
more conventional anthropological field. 

Two series of special conferences were held during the year. 
The first, sponsored by the Society for American Archaeology 
under a grant from the Carnegie corporation, consisted of four 
seminars held in four cities. Gordon R. Willey was chairman 
of the first of these, held in Cambridge, Mass., on the subject 
of “Prehistoric Culture Contacts.” The second, under the chair- 
manship of Emil Haury, concentrated on “Cultural Persistence 
and Change Through Time.” In Santa Fe, N.M., under the 
co-chairmanship of Jesse D. Jennings and Erik Reed, the semi- 
nar considered “The Prehistoric Southwest: A Problem in Cul- 
tural Isolation.” The final group, under the direction of Richard 
K. Beardsley, concentrated on “Changing Settlement Patterns in 
American Cultural Evolution.” The results of these seminars 
were to be published as a memoir of the Society for American 
Archaeology. 

Three conferences of special interest to physical anthropolo- 
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gists were held during the year: “Dynamic Anthropomet 
New York city in March; “Nutritional Anthropometry 
Cambridge, Mass., in June; and “The Role of Physical Ant 
pology in the Field of Human Identification” in Washing 
D.C., in September. The National Science foundation incr 
ingly supported projects in physical anthropology. 

Apart from special conferences and meetings during the y 
the period was marked by the continuance of the usual ant, 
pological meetings. The most notable of these was the t 
Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, held in Livingstone, No 
ern Rhodesia, in July. The conference was preceded by the 
nouncement by Raymond A. Dart of the medical school of 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, U. of S.Af. 
a new jaw fragment of Azstralopithecus, which had been fo 
by E. L. Boné in the dump from Limekiln cave at Makap: 
gat, U. of S.Af. This find had particular significance in viev 
the recent identification of pebble tools from the same site 
C. Van Riet Lowe. This appeared to be the earliest associa’ 
between tool-making and manlike animals. These finds yw 
presented at the congress, where they formed an integra! | 
of the discussion on the relationship of the australopithec 
finds to man’s ancestry. The general conclusion was that tk 
finds were relatively late in date, and probably not ancestra 
living human forms. A wide variety of papers was presentec 
the congress, of which three deserve special mention. R. 
Mason of the South African Archaeological survey advance 
new method of tool analysis based on statistical computatic 
which would substantially reduce the subjective aspect of m 
archaeological reporting. C. K. Brain of the Transvaal muse 
presented a new method of computing the position in the plu 
cycle of any cave deposits, linking with it a magnificent anah 
of the process of cave deposition. It was believed that his te 
niques might go far toward the final solution of the dating 
the African material, which, up to now, had hung in chro 
logical limbo. Another paper, by H. S. B. Cooke, presente 
remarkably ingenious theory about the relationship of 
European glaciations and the African pluvials, which offe 
many ideas for future research. His theories accounted for m 
of the discrepancies between the two sequences, but failed 
account for certain local irregularities. 

The congress was preceded by a week’s excursion to most 
the important sites of Southern Rhodesia. Following the me 
ing in Livingstone, where the papers were presented, were t 
further excursions, which permitted the delegates to exam 
the most important sites of Northern Rhodesia and the Kata 
area of the Belgian Congo. It was significant that this congr 
reflected the general trend of the integration of several scien 
around a central theme: in this case, the geological correlat 
of Africa and Europe and the dating of the Australopithecin 

During the year, a two-year project, “The Southwest Proj 
in Comparative Psycholinguistics,” was initiated by the Sox 
Science Research council, to study the relationship betwe 
language structure and patterns of thought. Under the direct 
of John B. Carroll, Harvard psychologist, the first phases of | 
investigation, involving the collaboration of psychologists, | 
thropologists and linguists, were planned during July « 
August. The project was supported by a grant from the Car 
gie corporation. The Association of American Medical Colle, 
concentrated the third of its teaching institutes on anatomy 4 
anthropology, pressing further the interdisciplinary trend. 

The Wenner-Gren foundation entered its 15th year of c 
tinuing to serve the anthropological profession. The Vik 
fund medals and awards, presented by the Wenner-Gren fot 
dation, went to Robert Redfield (The University of Chicag 
general anthropology; W. Duncan Strong (Columbia univ 
sity), archaeology; and W. W. Howells (Harvard universit 
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physical anthropology. 

It must be noted that the trends which have been mentioned 
here were part of a continuum, extending back in time and 
projecting into the future. The 1955 meetings of the American 
Anthropological association emphasized this: for the first time, 
a special session of papers selected from all anthropological 
disciplines was projected, without competing sessions. In this 
way, all branches of the science could come together to draw 
from each other mutual support and inspiration. (See also 
ARCHAEOLOGY. ) (W. S. Gy.) 


Antibiotics: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; BACTERI- 
OLOGY; CHEMISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY; Ear, Nose AND THROAT, 
DISEASES OF; STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 
Antigua: see Leewarp IsLanps. 

Antimony: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Apples: see Fruit. 

Apricots: see Fruit. 


Arabia A peninsula of southwestern Asia, Arabia is bounded 
* north by Jordan and Iraq, southwest by the Red sea, 
southeast by the Gulf of Aden and the Indian ocean and north- 
east by the Persian gulf and the Gulf of Oman. Area, about 
909,681 sq.mi., almost four-fifths occupied by the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia (g.v.); in the northeast, southeast and part of the 
southwest coastal regions are the kingdom of Yemen (q.v.), the 
British colony and protectorate of Aden (qg.v.) and the states 
listed below. Total pop. (1954 est.) 13,418,000, mostly Arabic- 
speaking Sunni Moslems. 

Muscat and Oman.—This is a sultanate in close treaty rela- 
tionship with Great Britain, occupying regions extending north- 
west and southwest from the most easterly point of Arabia, to- 
gether with an enclave in Trucial territory stretching southward 
for about 45 mi. from Cape Musandam. Area: about 82,000 
sq.mi.; pop. (1954 est.) 550,000, including many Baluchis, west- 
ern Indians and Negroes. The dependency of Gwadur, an en- 
clave on the south coast of Makran (Pakistan) comprises a port 
(pop. about 5,000) and about 300 sq.mi. of adjoining country. 
‘Chief towns: Muscat (cap.), est. pop. 5,500; Matrah, 8,500. 
Sultan, Said bin Taimur. 

Persian Gulf.—The following are British-protected Arab 

sheikhdoms in the Persian gulf. The headquarters of the British 
political resident, Persian gulf, is at Manama, Bahrein. Agent 
in 1955, B. A. B. Burrows. 
_ Bahrein—This archipelago lies 20 mi. off Al Hasa on the 
gulf coast of Saudi Arabia. Total area, 231 sq.mi.; pop. (1954 
est.) 120,000 (about 50% Shia Moslems). Chief towns (1954 
est.): Manama (cap.), pop. 50,000; Muharrek, about 30,000. 
Sheikh, Sulman bin Hamad al-Khalifah; British political agent 
in 1955, C. A. Gault. 

Katar (Qatar).—Area about 8,500 sq.mi.; pop. (1953 est.) 
30,000. Cap.: Doha (or Bida). Sheikh, Ali bin Abdullah al- 
Thani; British political agent in 1955, W. B. M. Johnston. 

Kuwait —Area, about 8,000 sq.mi.; pop. (1954 est.) 200,000. 

Cap.: Kuwait, pop. (1952 est.) about 25,000. Sheikh, Abdullah 
bin Salim as-Subah; British political agent in 1955, C. J. Pelly. 
— Trucial Sheikhdoms (or T. Oman, T. Coast).—Abu Dhabi, 
Ajman, Dubai, Fujairah, Ras al-Khaiman, Sharjah and Kalba, 
and Umm al-Kawain sheikhdoms. Total area, about 5,792 
sq.mi.; total pop. (1954 est.) 80,000. Chief towns: Dubai (chief 
port and British political agent’s headquarters); Sharjah; Abu 
Dhabi (port). British political agent in 1955, C. M. Pirie- 
Gordon. 
History.—The three British-protected oil-bearing states in 
the Persian gulf (Kuwait, Bahrein and Katar) increased pro- 
duction during 1955 and there was also active exploration of 
! 
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potential submarine deposits off the Kuwait coast. 

In April the British foreign secretary (then Sir Anthony 
Eden) stated in the house of commons that the new Anglo-Iraqi 
agreement (see IRAQ) in no way affected the status of Kuwait. 

Under the 1954 truce, oil prospecting by the Iraq Petroleum 
company in the Buraimi zone proceeded peacefully. But in 
August tension suddenly revived when the Saudi Arabian au- 
thorities blocked a British relief convoy for the victims of an 
extensive fire in the zone; and when in September the arbitra- 
tion tribunal met, the president and the British delegate quickly 
resigned in protest against the partiality of their Saudi Arabian 
colleague. Saudi Arabian bribery in Abu Dhabi, aimed at bring- 
ing the sheikhdom into Saudi Arabia’s orbit, was also alleged. 
The outcome was the reoccupation of Buraimi by Arab levies 
under British officers. Saudi Arabia (q.v.) protested strongly. 

OS Wak. 20.) 


Production.—Ojil production in metric tons for recent years was as shown 
in the table. 


195] 1952 1953 1954 
Bohrein. . . 1,503,000 1,505,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Kota eee mee air 2,370,000 3,297,000 4,056,000 4,776,000 
MUR 6 ee ee 28,226,000 37,637,000 43,284,000 48,575,000 


*Including Kuwait Neutral Zone. 


Finance and Trade.— Muscat and Oman—Monetary units: Indian rupee 
(official) valued at 21 cents U.S.; Maria Theresa dollar (common medium 
of exchange) and (in Dhofur province) half dollar; in interior generally, 
copper baiza (200 baizas=1 Maria Theresa dollar=c. Rs. 2.5) with 
nickel coins for multiples. Foreign trade (1952-53): imports Rs. 24,363,- 
300, exports Rs. 22,817,400: imports from U.K. (1954) £248,170, ex- 
ports to U.K. (1954) £11,328. Chief imports: cereals, tea, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton goods. Chief exports: dates (£709,377 in 1952-53), limes, dried 
fish. 

Kuwait—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Trade (1954): imports from 
U.K. £10,173,574, exports to U.K. £134,775,089. Chief exports: petroleum 
and pearls. 

Bahrein and Katary.—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Foreign trade (1954 
including trucial Oman): imports from U.K. £10,732,087, exports to 
U.K. £16,344,150. Chief exports: rice, petroleum products, pearls. Chief 
imports (Bahrein): sugar, textiles, machinery, motor vehicles. 

Trucial Sheikhdoms—Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Chief imports: rice, 
sugar, textiles, machinery. Chief products and exports: pearls, dates (ex- 
ports, 1952, Rs. 1,000,000), dried fish. Imports (1952) Rs. 35,987,454. 


Arab League: see Iraq; JorpAN; LeBANon; Saupr ARABIA; 
SYRIA. 
Arboretums: see BoTAny. 


Archaeology Eastern Hemisphere.—The archaeological 
* year 1955 was an active one. For the most 
part, excavations and projects dealt with sites which already had 
been under excavation. There were few highly spectacular 
finds, in the journalistic sense, but much general advance in 
knowledge of the past. 

Pleistocene Prehistory—For the more remote ranges of pre- 
historic time, the important finds of the year were linked to 
discoveries of bones of fossil men and were mainly in Africa. 
At Ternefine near Mascara, Alg., C. Arambourg recovered two 
human jawbones in a context which suggested their association 
with bifacially worked flints of the Abbevillian type. Although 
coarse pebble tools do proceed them in further Africa, Abbevil- 
lian implements are the earliest of the standard Eurafrican 
series, dating back several hundred thousand years. Up to this 
time, no bones of fossil men had been found with them. 

From Cyrenaica, Libya, west of Derna, C. B. M. McBurney 
reported the contents of a 25-ft. deep trench in a large cave, 
Haua Fteah. The sequence yielded recent, Roman, Neolithic, a 
burin and blade industry, and earliest, a rather late aspect of 
Levalloiso-Mousterian. A fossil human jaw fragment appeared 
in the earliest levels and was dated by radioactive carbon at 
about 34,000 years ago. 

In London, the investigation of the Piltdown hoax was com- 
pleted with the proof that the tools associated with “Eoanthro- 
pus dawsoni” had also been faked. 
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Referring to more recent prehistoric times, a new cave in 
northern Spain, at Puente Viesgo, yielded fine outline drawings 
and engravings of animals in the earlier Franco-Cantabrian 
style. Carleton Coon carried on test diggings in caves near 
Palmyra, Syria. Bruce Howe did an extended survey for cave 
sites in Iraqi Kurdistan for the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, testing six of the caves and completing his excava- 
tions at Palegawra. 

Near East.—The Iraq-Jarmo project of the Oriental institute 
of The University of Chicago continued its examination of the 
appearance of the village-farming community in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
After a survey of the basin of the greater Zab river, five village 
sites were tested: one of these, M’lefaat, appeared to be the 
oldest proper village site yet encountered anywhere. In the 
spring months work at the site of Jarmo was resumed. Extensive 
data were collected for a reconstruction of the environment in 
which agriculture, animal domestication and the village-farming 
community first appeared, and about 52 radioactive carbon 
samples were secured from the more important prehistoric vil- 
lage sites of western Asia. 

Kathleen Kenyon also continued her work on the prehistoric 
levels of the town of Jericho in Jordan. The earlier of two stone 


wall foundations, which seem to have encircled the site in very. 


early times, was encountered in several places. Maurice Dunand 
expanded his exposure of the important earliest level of the 
prehistoric occupation at Byblos in Lebanon. 

In the historic range of time, there was work in Egypt by 
both the Oriental institute of Chicago and the University mu- 
seum of Philadelphia at Luxor and Memphis. The excitement 
over the solar boat at the base of the Cheops pyramid tended 
to deflate to its proper proportions. After the removal of the 
capping blocks of limestone, one competent Egyptologist ob- 
served “so far as we could see there is no hull and scarcely one 
piece of wood joined to another.” Later reports suggested that 
the thing became slightly more comprehensible after cleaning, 
but no objects other than those pertaining to a ship were 
reported. 

Meanwhile, a considerably earlier and substantially intact 
funerary boat was found as part of a great tomb at north Sak- 
kara by W. B. Emery. The whole complex, measuring 65 by 
27 m., contained many new architectural features, inscribed 
jar-sealings and pottery, but unfortunately had been severely 
plundered in antiquity. It was probably the tomb of Udimu, 
fifth king of the 1st dynasty, and should date to about 3000 B.c. 

In Israel, Nelson Glueck carried on a surface survey in the 
arid Negev district, establishing that the flourishing period of 
this district, about 2,000 years ago, was the result of irrigation 
engineering and not climatic change. At Beth Shearim near 
Nazareth a tomb believed to be that of the noted rabbi, Judah 
the Prince, was cleared. Exploratory excavations were begun at 
a town site believed to be that of Netofa, and also at the 
fortress of Masada overlooking the Dead sea. S. Yeivin, the 
director of antiquities, reported on excavations in the great port 
of Caesarea Maritima, in which architectural details, mosaics 
and sculpture appeared. 

Details of the important work in Syria, the continuation of 
French excavations at Mari on the Euphrates and at the two 
coastal sites of Amrit and Ras Shamra, were not available. In 
Iraq, in addition to the prehistoric activities of the Traq-Jarmo 
project, the British and German schools and the Directorate of 
Antiquities were active. The directorate made important clear- 
ances in a late Assyrian palace at Nebi Yunis, a mound of the 
Nineveh complex hitherto untouched because of a mosque and 
cemetery on its surface. The bases of statues of the Egyptian 
king defeated by the Assyrians were found. The directorate also 
continued its work at Hatra, the Parthian fortress city in the 
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northern desert. A quantity of the exotic half-Greek, 

Oriental sculpture known as Parthian (first three centuries 
was recovered. Max Mallowan extended his clearance of the 
public building area at Nimrud, one of the Assyrian cap 
and had considerable success with heavy excavation mach. 
in moving fill away from the river wall of the town. He: 
Lenzen concentrated on architectural exposure in the later | 
of the site of Warka, south of Baghdad. | 

R. Ghirshman resumed the cleaning of the great brick zig: 
tower and temple of Untash-Haban on the Elamite sit 
Choga-Zambil in Iran. Two other French expeditions we: 
work in Afghanistan. That of J.-M. Casal at Mundigak ir 
Kandahar area encountered thirteen levels to virgin soil; 
lowermost nine contained simple living debris, next appeare 
elaborate monumental building and finally several super 
levels of post-Harrapan date. The site was yielding impoi 
material for the synchronization of the Indus valley Harr 
culture with more westerly cultural features. At Surkh Kot 
Bactria, Daniel Schlumberger completed the excavation of 
Greco-Iranian temples of monumental scale built by king 
the Kushan dynasty. 

In Turkey the British school at Ankara under Seton L 
carried on significant work at Beycesultan in the Meander - 
valley. The mound yielded traces of Hittite occupation, an ea 
installation identified with the kingdom of Arzawa which 
cessfully held off the Hittites for some time, and a still ea 
and preliterate assemblage with buildings of monumental ; 
which dated back to about 2700 B.c. 

Classical Lands—In Greece, an important prehistoric vi 
site in Thessaly, Ottaki-Magula near Larisa, was being excav 
by a German expedition under Vladimir Milojéié. The site 
peared to yield an earlier aspect of village materials than 
yet found in the country. 

Alan Wace continued his clearances at Mycenae, concer 
ting on three houses outside the citadel. At Eleusis, Ge 
Mylonas encountered an excellent Protoattic vase (about 
B.C.) painted with Homeric subjects. C. Blegen continued ¢ 
ing the Mycenean palace at Pylos. J. Caskey exposed « 
Helladic architecture at Lerna. 

The American School of Classical Studies proposed to f 
its work in the Athenian Agora during the year; a large dey 
of pottery was found and the restoration of the Stoa of Att 
proceeded. Oscar Broneer completed clearance of the temp! 
Poseidon at Isthmia near Corinth. An outstanding find was 
nounced by Emil Kunze of the German Archeological insti 
digging at Olympia consisting of portions of the clay mo 
used by the sculptor Pheidias for casting the gigantic statu 
Zeus, one of the Seven Wonders of the World. The Fr 
school was busy at Argos and also on the island of Th: 
where the Agora was being excavated. The British school wo 
on southern Chios on its Acropolis. 

In Italy, P. Sestieri continued his work at Paestum, ope 
an underground shrine to the goddess Hera which yielded « 
magnificent bronze vases and a fine black-figure amphora 
Greek work of about 550 B.c. At Velia, south of Paestum, 
tieri resumed architectural clearance on a second impor 
Greek colonial town in southern Italy. P. E. Arias reportec 
covery of excellent Greco-Etruscan pottery and small ob: 
from mud-filled tombs in land being reclaimed by a drai 
project near the Po delta. 

An excellent series of Roman sculpture was being recovere 
Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli. Some of the statues were fragr 
tary but reconstructible and others essentially whole; at | 
four caryatids, a Silenus pillar, Mercury, Mars, and Fa 
Tiber were represented. At Stabiae, near Naples, L. d’Orsi 
covered a villa buried since the Vesuvius eruption of 79 


which also covered Pompeii. It 
contained some fine portrait 
wall paintings. At Pompeii it- 
self the bodies of nine more vic- 
tims were encountered, includ- 
ing that of a woman wearing 
jewellery. In 1954 the remains 
of a large Mithraic temple con- 
taining sculpture and small ob- 
jects had been revealed under 
the foundations of a later 
church on the Aventine hill in 
Rome. An aerial photograph, 
taken by accident at a time 
when lighting was propitious, 
revealed a large and sumptuous 
Roman villa underlying the air- 
field at Centecelle, Rome. 

There was considerable activ- 
ity in the provinces of the clas- 
sical lands. In Cyrenaica, Libya, 
the ritual baths of a nymph- 
aeum were identified at Cyrene, 
and C. Kraeling of the Oriental 
institute examined Ptolemais. 
In Tripolitania, the site of a 
desert outpost-farming community established by the Romans 
on the Saharan border was studied. In the upper Euphrates val- 
ley in Anatolia, a combined German-American staff investigated 
the Hellenistic shrine of Antiochus I at Nemrid-Dagh and the 
site of Arsameia, where a long Greek inscription was copied with 
a “squeeze” of latex. A fine series of late 4th-century B.c. Greek 
gold vessels was reported found in Bulgaria. 

In 1954 when making foundations for a new building in a 
bombed-out portion of the “city” of London, just south of the 
Bank of England, the remains of a large Mithraeum (temple) 
appeared, also some fragmentary sculpture, including the head 
of the Persian god Mithras from the customary relief for the 
altar. In 1955 further fragments and the neck of the Mithras 
were found. The remains were to be reconstructed in the court 
of the finished office building. 

Post-Classical Eurasia—There continued to be a dearth of 
news from behind the “iron curtain.” The Jllustrated London 
News reported a remarkable find of fabrics, carpets and felt 
work from Pazyryk in Altaic Siberia. Because of their remark- 
able preservation in permafrost, the original colour, texture and 
great richness of subject matter had been well preserved. Two 
rich cemetery finds of Frankish jewellery and glass were made, 
one in the Netherlands and one in Kent, Eng. The fine late 
Byzantine mosaics of the Kahrie Djami and of the great palace, 
in Istanbul, Turkey, were being cleaned and restored. 

Further Asia—In a rock shelter in Kelantan, eastern Malaya, 
an important series of artifacts of the Hoabinhian “Mesolithic” 
and of the Malayan “Neolithic” categories were found. It was 
suggested that included cord-marked pottery was a descendant 
of pottery common in the Chou dynasty in China, and other 
dating evidence included fragments of 4th- to 2nd-century B.c. 
Greek trade wares. 

An Englishman repatriated from China brought with him a 
number of photographs of inscribed and carved tombstones 
from T’ai-tu, the traditional capital of Kublai Khan. Many of 
the stones bore Christian symbols; one with a Latin inscription 
was probably the tombstone of Friar Andrew of Perugia, men- 
tioned by Marco Polo. RX. I, 18.) 

Western Hemisphere.—The Society for American Archae- 
ology held its annual meeting of 1955 on May 5-7, at the Uni- 
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SOUTHWEST WING OF THE PROPYLAEA, the Acropolis, Athens, Gr., 
showing reconstruction which was completed in 1955 


versity of Indiana, Bloomington. On May 4, a group of archae- 
ologists attending the meeting conducted an informal discussion 
of the current concepts relating to the Archaic stage of culture 
in North America. An attempt was made to clarify the relation- 
ships of Archaic to earlier Paleo-Indian industries, as well as to 
post-Archaic pottery-bearing cultures. 

William Duncan Strong of Columbia university was chosen 
by the society as the recipient of the 1954 Viking Fund Medal 
and Award in Archaeology. 

Early Man.—By far the oldest radiocarbon dating of traces 
of early man in the new world was recently determined by 
W. F. Libby on charcoal samples from the intriguing Tule 
Springs site in southern Nevada. According to Libby, more than 
23,800 years have elapsed since the ancient hunters cooked their 
game on a series of small camping spots, situated on low clay 
knolls along a stream. The entire area has been a barren desert 
in recent times. 

Geological studies revealed that subsequent to the probably 
intermittent human occupations a large lake, or series of lakes, 
covered the region. It has been suggested that this change was 
induced by the long wet interval of the Great Pluvial period in 
the southwest, probably to be correlated with a major early 
stage of ice advance of the Wisconsin or latest glaciation else- 
where in the country. The lake waters deposited over the site 
about 14 ft. of silt, containing the shells of small mollusks. A 
long dry period following the Wisconsin glaciation may have 
resulted in the evaporation of the lake, after which portions of 
the silt cover were removed by erosion, exposing the ancient 
habitation level. 

Discovery of this remarkable station came as a result of the 
paleontological survey of Vegas wash, in 1913, by Fenley Hunter, 
representing the American Museum of Natural History. Inter- 
mingled with ashes and charcoal he detected burned and broken 
bones of long-extinct Pleistocene mammals, the most abundant 
of which pertained to a large American camel (Camelops). Also 
represented were a long-horned bison, one species of deer, two 
species of the American horse, and the mammoth. Among these 
remains he recovered an obviously man-made obsidian flake, 
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PREHISTORIC PERUVIAN FIGURE c. 1100 A.D. installed in the Hall of 
Latin American Archaeology, Smithsonian institution, Washington, D.C., in 
1955. The figure, dressed in the ancient garb of coastal Peru, was found in a 
grave 


confirming his suspicion that the bones were split by man to 
obtain the succulent marrow, then discarded in and around the 
campfires. 

The Southwest museum at Los Angeles was invited to ex- 
amine the site and in 1933 its curator, M. R. Harrington located 
a series of additional camp spots about 4 mi. distant, where 
from similar deposits he obtained crudely chipped, scraperlike 
and chopperlike stone implements. Preserved in the ashes were 
several awllike tools made from splinters of camel leg bones. 

After receiving the astonishing radiocarbon dating report, 
Harrington, accompanied by Ruth D. Simpson, assistant curator 
of the museum, and several associates, revisited the almost in- 
accessible site in May, 1955. Additional ash beds were exca- 
vated, a fire pit where a camel had been cooked and eaten was 
found, and several additional stone artifacts were collected from 
among the bones. Some distance from the main site, Miss Simp- 
son discovered much of the disarticulated skeleton of a mam- 
moth, near whose skull lay a small accumulation of charcoal, 
suggesting human activities. 


These finds at Tule Springs went far to advance the case 
the long Pleistocene human occupation of the new world. 

Remains of a second mammoth, apparently killed by Pa 
Indian hunters, came to light during ditching operations in 
dry bed of Lake Texcoco, at Iztapan, near Mexico City. ’ 
deeply embedded, vertical orientation of the foreleg bo 
proved that the enormous elephant had been driven into 
sticky mud of the shallow lake, where it was killed with the 
of leaf-shaped projectile points found among the bones. Th 
points bear a general similarity to the type known in the Uni 
States as Angostura points of the early man horizon of 
Great Plains. 

Pacific Coast —A University of Oregon expedition under L 
Cressman excavated in an unusually deep and instructive str 
fied site at Five Mile locks on the Columbia river, expos 
four clearly defined geological strata within a continuous ref 
deposit 23 ft. thick. Upper level material comprised a w 
variety of well-made projectile points and other objects re 
able to later Columbia river cultures. A single point type « 
a smaller artifact range characterized the next level, while 
deepest cultural stratum, sealed beneath a hardpan layer, yiel 
leaf-shaped knives and projectile points with a shortened, c 
stricted stem, and grooved bola stones, the latter suggesting 
method of capture of the large birds whose bones were nur 
ous in this level. This oldest assemblage and its geological sett 
may be of late Pleistocene age. The site was significant for 
light it threw on the cultural succession and chronology of 
Columbia river valley. 

Plains.—Two large-scale research projects were carried on 
1954 under the Missouri river basin salvage program of 
Smithsonian institution, national park service, and co-operat 
agencies in a valiant effort to save some of the most import 
archaeological sites to be inundated by extensive dam constr 
tion. In the Oahe reservoir, about 20 mi. S. of Mobridge, S. 
Wesley R. Hurt of the University of South Dakota excavate 
portion of the rich earth-lodge village of Swan Creek. At 
Fort Randall reservoir, the Crow Creek site, located betw 
Chamberlain and Fort Thompson, S.D., was partly explored 
a crew from the Nebraska State Historical society, led by M 
vin F. Kivett. One of the most heavily fortified prehistoric s 
in the Missouri basin, this also was shown to have been tw 
occupied by different Indian villages, as revealed by sur 
imposed house floors and refuse middens. 

Eastern North America.—tIn Georgia, impressive finds w 
made at the famous site in Etowah Mounds state park, 
parties from the Georgia Historical commission under L. Lar 
and the University of Georgia, directed by A. R. Kelly. In w 
remained of Mound C, more than 4o graves were uncove1 
while from a pit dug by the Indians through the mound ec 
there were recovered two sculptured and painted stone figu: 
about 24 in. in height, representing a seated man and wom 
These objects, together with the polished stone “sun dis 
monolithic ax, copper headdress, slate palettes, shell gorgets 
picting “Eagle Warriors,” and various other objects, pertain 
a widely diffused, late prehistoric, religious cult in the southe: 

At Washingtonboro on the Susquehanna river in Penn: 
vania, a collaborative research job of the Pennsylvania St 
museum and North museum of Franklin and Marshall coll 
(Lancaster), supervised by John Witthoft, was clarifying 
customs of the Susquehannock Indians, an Iroquoian tribe 
some importance to history during the period of transition 
white man’s ways. Most of the new data had come from 
graves, whose occupants had been richly provided both y 
native pottery, pipes and ornaments and with tools, weapons | 
personal decorations obtained from European traders. 

Many archaeologists regard the Hopewellian culture, cent 
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in southern Ohio and the Illinois valley at about the time of 
Christ, as the most advanced Indian civilization north of Mex- 
ico. In Hardin county, Ill., a burial mound of this culture was 
explored in the summer of 1955 by a student party from the 
Illinois State museum, led by Melvin L. Fowler. Thirty burials 
were found, accompanied by impressive offerings, including cop- 
per ear spools, shell beads, effigy pipes, and a cache of cannel 
coal rings, probably used as ear ornaments. 

Middle America.—In Romero cave, high in the Sierra Madre 

mountains of Tamaulipas, northeastern Mexico, a discovery of 
much significance to the understanding of agricultural begin- 
mings in the new world was made in 1954 by Richard S. Mac- 
Neish and a crew of three student assistants. Twenty-six super- 
imposed layers of cultural debris, recording the presence of 
seven separate cultural complexes, were cut through. As the 
cave contents were dry, an amazing richness of perishable ma- 
terials rewarded the searchers. Especially notable were about 
137,000 specimens of vegetable foods, including maize, beans 
and squash. There were also 500 rope or string fragments, 700 
pieces of woven mats and, of more permanent nature, 1,500 
tools and weapons, chiefly projectile points and scrapers for 
working wood and leather. 
- Only wild foodstuffs were present in the lowest and oldest 
part of the fill, associated with checker- and twill-work mats, 
and leaf- and diamond-shaped points and knives. Above this 
zone the deposit yielded atlatl or dart shafts (but no evidence 
of the bow and arrow), together with squash and beans, the 
latter perhaps of still wild varieties. Primitive forms of maize 
were present in the succeeding level, while in the fourth cul- 
tural stratum from the bottom occurred a few grains of teocinte, 
a wild grass formerly regarded as the ancestor of Indian corn. 
This same layer yielded four corncobs showing hybridization 
with teocinte. This evidence was significant in supporting cur- 
rent botanical opinions which regard the earliest maize as a 
derivative from a primitive pod corn crossed with teocinte. 
Cotton cloth and pottery made their initial appearance in the 
same assemblage. In the fifth level, arrowshafts, tobacco and 
chili were discovered, while in the uppermost or seventh horizon 
all weapon shafts pertained to arrows, and the pottery forms 
bridged the gap into early historic times. 

Working in Yucatan for the Carnegie institution of Washing- 
ton, D.C., Edwin Shook and Robert Smith collected important 
evidence to prove the absence of a post-Toltec occupation at 
Chichén-Itza. At the great Late Empire Maya city of Mayapan, 
Karl Ruppert and Ledyard Smith completed their immense task 
of mapping the nearly 4,000 house sites and associated structures. 

The Carnegie institution’s fifth and final season at this site 
emphasized the study of domestic rather than religious struc- 
tures, the results indicating that the rulers of Mayapan had 
transferred their major interests from the construction of com- 
munal religious buildings to their own elaborate dwellings. This 
significant fact signalized, along with other data, the secular 
shift in the configuration of Maya culture during this period. 

Philip Drucker of the Bureau of American Ethnology and 
Eduardo Contreras, representing the Instituto Nacional de An- 
tropolégia e Historia, worked jointly at La Venta, a site of the 
Olmec culture in Veracruz. Their results included additional im- 
portant stone sculptures, among them a large seated human fig- 
ure, another colossal human head and effigies of monsters, jag- 
uars and birds, all carved in the distinctive La Venta style. 

Peabody museum of Harvard university completed its third 
field season in British Honduras, again under the direction of 
Gordon R. Willey. This long-term investigation into Classic 
Maya settlement patterns had, by 1955, included the mapping of 
the Barton Ramie site in the Belize valley which covered an area 
of about 700 ac. and comprised a ceremonial group surrounded 
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by nearly 300 house mounds. Thirty-nine of these structures had 
been studied in great detail in an effort to trace the relationship 
of the domestic to the ceremonial centres of Maya culture, 
and to determine the occupational spans of the dwelling units. 
South America.—Early in Feb. 1954, the press announcement 
of the discovery by muleteers of the intact, frozen body of a 
boy in a stone cairn on the summit of the mountain El Plomo 
(elevation 5,400 m.), Chile, occasioned considerable curiosity 
and skepticism concerning its antiquity and cultural affiliations. 
Subsequently, the Museo Nacional de Historia Natural acquired 
the body and its funerary accompaniments. On April 3 of the 
same year, an expedition composed of mountain climbers of the 
Club Andino de Chile and the archaeologist, Richard P. Schae- 
del, together with several of his students from the University of 
Chile, Santiago, attempted an examination of the site. Because 
of the severity of the weather, this was only partially success- 
ful, yet it seemed well established by the evidence gathered that 
the burial had been interred in one of three cairns, constituting 
the burial component of a ceremonial complex, which also in- 
cluded a circular stone shrine at 5,200 m. In the frozen soil of 
a hearth near the latter structure, the expedition found about 
100 potsherds representing Inca-type vessels, which, together 
with the grave furnishings, indicated the Incaic origin of the 
site, probably sometime within the protohistoric period. (See 
also ANTHROPOLOGY.) (W. A. RE.) 


Archery The 71st annual National Archery Association tour- 
* nament was held at Miami university, Oxford, O., 
Aug. 8-12, 1955, with 245 archers participating. The champion- 
ship scores of the winners in all divisions were as shown in the 
table. 


Target Archery 


Men's championship Joe Fries, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Scores: Double York round ; 
Double American round 1,420 3,252 
Ladies’ championship Ann Clark, Cincinnati, O. 
Scores: Double National round 1,038 
Double Columbia round 1,204 
Double American round 1,364 3,606 


Men's American round division (free style) 
Scores: Sextuple American round 
(Bare Bow) 
Scores: Sextuple American round 
Junior boys’ championship 


J. Robert Kest, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Bertram R. Hatfield, Cincinnati, O. 


Richard Carlson, Sacramento, Calif. 


Scores: Double Hereford round 2,042 
Double American round 1,434 3,476 
Junior girls’ championship Nancy Breneman, Columbus, O. 
Scores: Double National round 1,071 
Double Columbia round 1,144 
Double American round 1,196 3,411 


Intermediate boys’ championship 

Scores: Quadruple Jr. American round 
Intermediate girls’ championship 

Scores: Double Jr. Columbia round 

Double Jr. American round 

Beginner boys’ championship 

Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round F 
Beginner girls’ championship Jackie Couse, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round 2,1 


Gerald Kapela, Toledo, O. 
2,792 
Kay Volkman, Dayton, O. 
966 


1,326 2,292 
Peter William Wagner, Cincinnati, O. 


Crossbow 


Men's championship Paul Eytel, Pluckemin, NJ. 
Scores: Quadruple American round ,854 
Ladies’ championship Lillian Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J. 
302 


Scores: Quadruple American round i 


Flight Shoot 


Men 
50-Ib. class: 531 yd. 1 ft. Cecil Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
65-lb. class: 556 yd. O ft. 6 in, Irving Baker, Westfield, N.J. 
80-Ib. class: 585 yd. 0 ft. 6 in. Irving Baker, Westfield, N.J. 
Unlimited class: 614 yd. 1 ft. Cecil Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
Free style (footbow): 774 yd. Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, O. 
Women 


Virginia Hersh, Dayton, O. 
Eunice Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
Dorothy Humbert, Springboro, O, 


35-Ib. class: 393 yd. O ft. 3 in. 
50-Ib. class: 392 yd. 2 ft. 
Unlimited class: 381 yd. 0 ft. 6 in. 
Junior boys 
35-Ib. class: 473 yd. O ft. 6 in. 
50-Ib class: 553 yd. 
Unlimited class: 504 yd. 
Junior girls 
35-Ib. class: 383 yd. 1 ft. 
50-Ib. class: 356 yd. 
Unlimited class: 348 yd. 
Intermediate boys 
35-Ib. class: 339 yd. 1 ft. 
50-Ib. class: 339 yd. 0 ft. 6 in. 
Unlimited class: 357 yd. 2 ft. 
Intermediate girls 


35-Ib. class: 267 yd. 
OF | 


Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
Larry Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 


Nancy Breneman, Columbus, O. 
Nancy Breneman, Columbus, O. 
Nancy Breneman, Columbus, O. 


Jim Dillon, Parma, O. 
Jim Dillon, Parma, O. 
Jim Dillon, Parma, O. 


Bertha Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 


| eG See he a 
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Flight Shoot—Continued 


Beginner boys 

35-lb. class: 224 yd. 2 ft. 
Beginner girls 

35-Ib. class: 160 yd. 1 ft. 


Crossbow, men 
50-Ib. class: 440 yd. 1 ft. 


Lonnie Modlin, Evansville, Ind. 
Mimi Whitmore, Portland, Ore. 


Col. Francis E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. 
Col. Francis E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. 
Col. Francis E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. 
Col. Francis E. Pierce, 
Coronado Beach, Calif. 


65-lb. class: 471 yd. 
80-Ib. class: 566 yd. 
Unlimited class: 554 yd. 


Clout Shoot 


Men (36 arrows at 180 yd.) Dimitri Erdely, Erie, Pa. 36-268 
Ladies (36 arrows at 140 yd.) Virginia Hersh, Dayton, O. 36-284 
(36 arrows at 120 yd.) Alice S. Hilton, Dunkirk, N.Y. 36-258 
Junior boys (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Jerry Gooley, Shelton, Conn. 36-278 
Junior girls (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Dorothy Breneman, Columbus, O. 36-236 
Intermediate boys Gerald Kapela, Toledo, O. 36-256 
Beginner boys Peter William Wagner, Cincinnati, O. 24-92 
Beginner girls Jackie Couse, St. Louis, Mo. 29-137 
Senior men—crossbow Fred Isles, Cranford, N.J. 34-230 
Senior women—crossbow Lillian Eytel, Pluckemin, N.J. 14-40 


The Cleveland Archery club of Cleveland, O., with a team of 
four men, won the men’s team round (96 arrows at 60 yd.) with 
a total score of 2,767. The women’s team round (96 arrows at 
so yd.) was also won by the Cleveland Archery club, with a 
team of four women. 

Jean Richards of Laguna Beach, Calif., former holder of the 
world’s women’s championship title 1953-55, placed fifth at the 
1955 national U.S. tournament at Oxford, O., with a score of 
3,461. Bob Rhode of Minneapolis, Minn., 1954 national U.S. 
champion, placed second at the 1955 international tourney, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, while finishing fifth at the national U.S. tourna- 
ment with a score of 3,134. (lc Is I) 


Architecture Architecturally the year 1955 opened upon an 
* optimistic note in the United States, the 12 
regional directors of the American Institute of Architects re- 
porting activity surpassing previous high levels in nearly every 
section of the nation. Since projects currently upon architects’ 
boards serve as an index to future building, the reports were 
taken to mean that construction would continue its record- 
breaking pace. The greatest increase was in the Pacific north- 
west where gains indicated 30% to 50% more work than a year 
before. Texas showed a 20% gain, New England and the Gulf 
states about 18%; and other sections 10% to 15% ahead of 
1954. Whereas, for the past several years, school construction 
had surpassed all other nonresidential classes, during 1955 the 
volume of commercial jobs equalled that of school work in many 
areas, the only exception being in the north central states where 
schools, hospitals and churches ranked in that order. There was 
a considerable volume in churches, especially in the south At- 
lantic, central, and Great Lakes areas. The F. W. Dodge cor- 
poration reported that church construction was running at the 
highest rate in history, contract awards in 37 eastern states dur- 
ing the first three months of 1955 totalling $128,000,000. That 
was an increase of 61% above the first quarter of 1954. 

At the same time, residential construction continued at a good 
rate, private housing starts rising to 132,000 in May from 
127,000 in April, but declining to 129,000 in June and 115,000 
in July. This was taken to mean that home construction would 
level off. However, home-building contracts were still ahead of 
those of a year before. Builders seemed confident and the 
housing market was firm with few signs of overbuilding. But on 
July 30 the Federal Housing administration stiffened the rules 
on home loans, requiring a higher down payment and shortening 
the maximum amortization period from 30 years to 25 years. 
Builders held the opinion that the revised rules would adversely 
affect the building and sale of houses but not until late in the 
year. In mid-August, total new housing starts for 1955 were still 


estimated at 1,300,000 as compared with 1,200,000 in 
Also in August, the government agreed to the construct 
45,000 public housing units. | 

The 87th annual convention of the American Institu 
Architects met in Minneapolis, Minn., June 20-24. The f¢ 
ing were elected officers for 1955-56; president, George 
Cummings, Binghampton, N.Y.; first vice-president, Ea 
Heitschmidt, Los Angeles, Calif.; second vice-president, Jo: 
Richards, Toledo, O.; secretary, Edward L. Wilson, Ft. W 
Tex.; treasurer, Leon Chatelain, Jr., Washington, DGaat 
two members of the institute were advanced to the rank c 
low. Willem Marinus Dudok, architect and city planner 0: 
versum, the Netherlands, was awarded the institute’s gold n 
the outstanding honour bestowed by the A.I.A., and nine t 
ers of architecture from various colleges and universities 
cited for distinguished performance in the classroom. 

New Materials.—The invasion of aluminum and plastic: 
the construction field continued at an increased tempo. Ve 
types of aluminum curtain-wall construction were promote 
only as money savers on first cost and maintenance, but als 
lightness, economy of space and speed in erection. Under 
struction at Charlotte, N.C., was an aluminum-domed 
house for sports events 332 ft. in diameter. Applications of 
glass to building were multiplied and specific uses of pl 
were given increased attention following the publication o 
results of a research conference on the subject held in \ 
ington, D.C., late in 1954. Acrylic domes, skylights, floo: 
translucent roofing and curtain walls, and glazing and lig 
fixtures showed signs of becoming common in dwellings, 
cational and commercial structures. At the University of 
nois, Urbana, architectural investigators experimented w 
new material called pneumatic bricks. Each brick, triangu 
shape, was made of thin, tough plastic and inflated with « 
low pressure. The investigators. envisioned the use of this 
terial in building domical structures large enough to ~ 
school grounds, drive-in theatres, ball parks and stad 
weather-conditioned to suit the climate. The Small H 
council of the university reported that there is little pra 
difference between flooring materials in the amount of resi 
underfoot so far as human fatigue is concerned, thus upst 
common opinion on the subject. 

Design.—The following five buildings were selected fot 
honour awards in the American Institute of Architects’ se 
annual competition for outstanding American architecture 
American embassy, Stockholm, Swed., Ralph Rapson, M 
apolis, and John van der Meulen, Chicago, architects; the 
tral restaurant, General Motors Technical centre, Warren, } 
and the women’s dormitories and dining hall, Drake unive 
Des Moines, Ia., Eero Saarinen and Associates, Bloomfield 
Mich., architects; the North Hillsborough (Calif.) eleme 
school, Ernest J. Kump, Palo Alto, Calif., architect; the 
eral Telephone Company of the Southwest, San Angelo, 
Pace Associates, Chicago, Charles B. Genther, archite 
charge. 

The Chicago chapter of the institute honoured 64 archi 
craftsmen, owners and artists for “outstanding archite 
contributions to the growth and improvement of Chicago c¢ 
the last five years.” Honour awards went to the Sawyer B 
company’s plant, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, architect: 
Village market, La Grange, Ill., Mittelbusher and Tou 
architects; Saint Patrick’s high school, Chicago, Belli and 
architects; Lake Meadows apartments, Chicago, Skid 
Owings and Merrill, architects; American Bar centre, Ch 
Holabird and Root and Burgee, architects. The Archite 
league of New York awarded its 1955 gold medal to Skid 
Owings and Merrill for the design of the Manufacturers 


NOTRE-DAME-DU-HAUT, church designed by Le Corbusier (C. E. Jeanneret) 
and completed in 1955 on the summit of Haut Lieu, in the Vosges mountains, 
France. The almost complete absence of straight and parallel lines gave the 
‘church its unique appearance 


company building on Fifth avenue. 

Churches attracting attention for nontraditional treatment 
were the chapel of the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
college at Fort Collins; the Children’s chapel at the Neighbor- 
hood church in Pasadena, Calif.; the Church of Saint Albert the 
Great at Compton, Calif., which was the award winner in the 
1955 Architectural Competition for Catholic Institutional De- 
sign; and Saint Brigid’s church in Los Angeles. Miami Beach’s 
new $15,000,000 Fountainbleau hotel attracted attention, as did 
the new Hilton hotels in Dallas, Tex., and Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Opposition was generated in architectural circles to the pro- 
posed demolition of the United States patent office, designed in 
the 1830s by Robert Mills, architect also of the treasury build- 
ing and the Washington Monument. It was proposed to use the 
‘site for a commercial parking lot. Also opposed was the proposal 
to move the east front of the Capitol out about 4o ft., to secure 
extra space and to give the dome greater apparent support. 

Important structures under construction or completed during 
the year included the 42-story stainless steel Socony-Mobil 
building in New York city; the 24-story Second National bank, 
Houston, Texas’s largest office building; the Teamsters Union 
building, one of Washington’s handsome office buildings; the 
American Shakespeare Festival theatre in Stratford, Conn.; the 
$17,000,000 Walt Disney amusement park at Anaheim, Calif.; 
Ohio State university’s field house on the campus at Columbus; 
the $35,000,000 New York Coliseum at Columbus circle; Los 
Angeles county’s $18,000,000 courthouse, and the Dallas Memo- 
rial auditorium and the Dallas public library. Interesting pro- 
jected structures were the New York Life Insurance building, 
Los Angeles; a new barracks building at the U.S. Amphibious 
base, Coronado, Calif.; the U.S. Air Force academy near Colo- 


rado Springs, models of which, unveiled on May 14, set off a 
series of criticisms from congressmen and architects. Thirty- 
three buildings of aluminum, stainless steel, glass and native 
granite were envisioned. Modern in conception were the pro- 
posed Inland Steel company’s rg-story office building in Chi- 
cago; the Tishman Realty company’s 13-story office building in 
Los Angeles, and 36-story office building adjacent to Rockefeller 
center in New York city; and the 38-story Seagram building in 
New York. 

Other Countries.—The University of Illinois, through its 
Small Homes council, undertook a giant housing program at 
Bogota for the Colombian government. Five university experts 
assisted government officials and building firms in the improve- 
ment and expansion of low-cost housing. In Istanbul, Turk., the 
Hilton hotel chain opened a palatial modern hotel. In Belgium, 
plans were announced for the building of a “vertical city” in a 
tower 400 ft. higher than New York’s Empire State building, 
the structure to be a feature of the Brussels world’s fair in 1958. 
At Stuttgart, Ger., architect Rolf Gutbrod began construction of 
a musical centre designed to restore Stuttgart’s former musical 
eminence. In Mexico City, the Church of the Virgin Milagrosa 
by Felix Candela attracted wide attention, as did neighbourhood 
housing in Rio de Janeiro, Braz. The church is of thin-shell re- 
inforced concrete construction. The fourth congress of the 
International Union of Architects was held at The Hague- 
Scheveningen, the Netherlands, July 11 to 16. The ninth Pan- 
American Congress of Architects convened at Caracas, Venez. 
SGo. 2 UO 22. (R. NB.) 


Areas and Populations of the Countries 
of the World The political entities of the world are listed 


here with their areas, populations and num- 
ber of persons per square mile. The latest census or official esti- 
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mate is given for each country. Areas in square miles are in ac- 
cordance with the boundaries for the year of the population 
figure unless otherwise noted. Some of the later boundary adjust- 
ments had not been recognized at the end of 1955 by the U.S. 
government. The subtotals for colonial groupings within conti- 
nents do not carry density figures. Where two figures are given 
for a country, the most recent is used in the continental and 
world totals. The table provides a fundamental basis for country 
comparisons. 


Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World 
(For statistical details and dates see separate articles) 


Population Persons 
Area lin per 
Name of continent and state lin sq.mi.j thousands) sq.mi. 
World total emans sme cole! os etee 58,326,852 2,644,840 505% 
AFRIGA oie cetusensel ist torsos eaten Can 11,684,951 215,790 18.5 
Belgian colony and trusteeship . ° 925,733 16,675 
British colonies, dependencies, protectors 
ates, trusteeships and condominium 2,998,041 76,651 
epee aor CMA ble Oan .cuen obo 386,100 23,240 60.2 
Ethiopia (incl. Eritrea)... + + + 457,124 16,104 35.2 
French colonies, trusteeships, protectorates 
departments and overseas territories. + 4,277,188 53,027 
ffalian frusteeship: . ~ 6 =) « = « «~ « 198,275 1,269 6.4 
Ubaria Sato. oo Sek te eases sey cee ee ce 43,000 1,250 29.1 
Ete folee ms luce Ckcnt Noh Cece o 679,358 1,092 1.6 
Portuguese colonies .. + +++ +e 794,959 11,045 
South-West Africa (mandate of Union of 
South Africa) . . a al cae 317,725 447 1.4 
Spanish colonies and profectoral {@)p) sss 134,477 1,414 
Tangier, International Zone of 5 eeae 135 183 1,355.6 
Union of South Africa. . - Ae 472,733 13,393 28.3 
Union of South Africa fenenclenciash + be 103. _Uninhabited 
ANTARCTICA . 2.2 « 6,000,000 ~—_Uninhabited 
ASIA (exclusive of U.S.S.R. e 10,587,956 1,440,819 136.1 
Afghanistan ... - rete care teh Se 251,000 13,000 51.8 
BAU Giiccitcaen on cc-ceuopesP cies: aruse ss) 0 19,305 300 15.5 
British colonies, dependencies, protector- 
ates, protected state and independent 
state under British protection. . . . + 246,077 12,021 
Utica rie. ech MPO Mole Dales One 261,757 19,242 73.9 
Cambodia’. . ©. 65,958 4,100 62.2 
Ceylon, Dominion of . 2. . 6 ss 6 « s 25,332 8,099 319.7, 
China (including Formosa, Manchuria and 
Mibet}rancd') on teieee i rials te 3,911,209 601,938 153.9 
French associated Sigtice tS aes 155,100 11,260 F20 
india, Republic of: « « 2 2 ee ew wo 1,174,313 357,056 304.1 
veils” pas ast “eae Kohas 575,893 77,654 134.8 
Inc elecenetron ay seis: os oo etre) 0) te 636,293 21,037 33.1 
lvcitivemeiowtale slcec us, elrr iol (sie) retsimetued vs AZ 599 4,948 28.8 
Isiiclelinetys' es os: © 6) lero iis tenet 1S 7,984 1,748 218.9 
Japan. . soe 142,801 88,800 621.8 
Jordan, Hasemite Kingdon of co 37,264 1,500 40.3 
Kcsiinities) ep ss Stet oon OS 92,780 4,410 47.5 
ROLeC Ramco e alerts csale tothe, ce, ciuaiarel ve 85,266 28,600 335.4 
KGw.clitatsate ht vie) 65 siecle bietiem ce” otis . 8,000 200 25.0 
TC Ge ene CRD Eire my ae 4,015 1,383 344.5 
Mongolian People’s Republic. . . . + + SITS 920 1.6 
INepallcmtectre le) shctel etter ss 54,510 8,432 154.7 
Netherlands New Guinea. . Ow iGwO 160,618 700 44 
Oman Gnd Muscat . 2... « 0 « site 82,000 550 6.7 
Pakistan, Dominion of . . 364,737 75,842 207.9 
Philippines, Republic of the Se oS oe 115,707 21,848 188.8 
Portuguese colonies ayeloiiset ious! Wer ce 8,876 1,312 
RPE operant tic! ode: “Gh Le xa" oe tpt we 8,500 30 3.5 
SHCUUCHNIVARCUECN cc ntital ty 6 Ee (x) isd “aa 0 617,760 7,000 Allie: 
Sikkim. . A Nae Ta DTT UCT SC 2,744 136 49.5 
SVM sae bic ani feitomaeneny ie 5 ao 70,014 3,970 56.7 
Thailand Siena) 5c ~thew tie eat etc Como Died 198,270 20,302 102.4 
ZUCIGIESHOIKS avis) foi tel o eiltel sis) callie. fal oe 5,792 80 13.8 
TRB SL esa near 6 ak elie 296,185 24,112 81.4 
United States possessions 
(military governments) .... ++ 888 789 
Vietnam (northern partonly) . ..... 63,000 13,000 206.3 
VaGmion oo" wits his psec 75,290 4,500 59.8 
AUSTRALIA and OCEANIA. . . . . e 3,304,879 14,298 4.3 
AUSIECUICH femme iis) tculelne mee) sien euteaie came 2,974,581 8,987 3.0 
Australian dependence ferrifery, and trus- 
teeshipiemicie tics citar edia ae 183,725 1,699 
British colonies, dependencies, condominitnn 
protectorate and protected state... 24,898 575 
French colomes? «i 0: «6 «= « a 9,199 126 
New Zealand. .... 103,740 2,136 20.6 
New Zealand Mependencias foncis fietees 
SEE Pate vireo oi ta) Mel We) ta nedgec ta: Walt a 1,324 115 
United States possessions, territory, con- 
dominiums and trusteeship . - . . . 7,412 660 
TEUROPE Retr of AES) Re eisiie 1,902,922 405,994 213.4 
Albania . ek ie 11,100 1,260 VES: 
ANGOMG sare se 0 oS . . ° 191 6 2957 
Austria 2 6 ee ee ww te * 32,374 6,969 215.3 
Belgium eiscaey. : sane 11,779 8,841 750.5 
Briffah cOlQNIGE «<6 . se Sw ee ae 124 340 
BGO fe hse Li 6, ate ahaa eye 42,796 7,500 i752 
Czechoslovakia Wiis: KG Asee: eat SRD 49,354 12,948 262.3 
Denmark (excl. iGreenland incl. Faeroe 
FOUSHICNIOONS Gasca caus, le a) talisc. & en te ae TZU 4,425 258.5 
Estonia ee z413 1,200 68.9 
Finland. . . . 130,119 4,232 32.5 
France. . Meats bows te te sicheite 212,736 42,774 201.1 
Sao” sas whee 991 981 989.8 
German Bantser alte Ranubite Bask) < a 41,380 16,500 398.7 


Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World—Continued 


Population Pers¢ 
Area (in per 
Name of continent and state (in sq.mi.) thousands) sq.fit 
ublic (West ae oaks 94,719 49,900 526, 
aie oceans odgs ee - : he Bie 341 3,369 9,879. 
Greece Ree os 51,182 7,900 154. 
Hungary « 2 © «<1 Meeker oats 35,905 9,750 271. 
Se anaes 37136 2.933 108. 
R ubli oh On a . - i i 
steed aay ° REE? Ca One 116,316 47,783 410. 
Datviad.c: © ceseuce s neicoUieaccmneitestvatomte 24,600 2,100 85. 
Liechtenstein ss ae ees bs . 6 14 229. 
LithUaniGhenies, « ochisicen i euros omen olnene 31,200 3,000 96. 
Wranwluc) A o Boo mo oO ceuho Dt 999 308 308 
IMondcoces Fe deceelitedacs, co once), (odons) Vesmeeis 0.6 22 36,666. 
Netherlands ...-+-s.-s aust ee 3a ieee 3 § 
rway {including Spitzbergen 5 Ao 5 149, ' : 
pained m5 : ie = n. Gp 120,359 27,500 228. 
ute o 6 oo 6 oo Oo oO Go ONC 35,529 8,771 246. 
PWiciich 6 oe Oro oO ceo.0. neo 04 91,654 17,150 187. 
San Marino's « » s< © © =) « aime ous 38 13 342. 
Spainersewtsneueem cUiloutdeey oheeme kone 194,945 28,976 166 
Swed eltirs ouerioire sbceMicinom olen (ouLede 173,564 7,241 41 
Switzerlandic)telvents) (ols) elle) Neieliel nome 15,941 4,978 312 
United Kingdom . . . - - + «© so © © @ 93,895 50,754 540 
Vati€anGify) ic selet el co (et oul) ote ke) ae 0.2 1 5,000 
Mirenenic ccomm oo oo Co 8 oO 98,700 W707, WA 
U.S.S.R. (1946 area, 1954 pop. est.) -« 8,598,678 209,700 24. 
NORTH AMERICA . . «© « s 2 « «© « 9,354,832 234,653 25. 
British colonies and dependencies . . » + 21,389 3,077 
Cénadatre. = .lccitsu cat tad oeretaoee 3,845,774 15,601 4. 
Costa Rica . . - tvs as 19,695 942 47. 
Ciba nile. ccm ete letter cunomrenns 50 44,217 5,823 131 
Danish colony (Greenland: including ice cap) 840,000 25 
Dominican Republic . . - + + 2 ee 18,682 2,404 128 
El Salvador. . onsen 8,260 2,158 26) 
French territory andi apartment So BS 1,205 473 
‘Guatemalais <<) su cies «n-decane 42,042 3,201 76 
Get Go ao 6 oc 50 Hea 6 10,748 3,400 316 
Honduras .. - ous Og oS 43,277 1,608 37. 
Wty G Go 6 5 5 c 760,373 28,850 3H. 
Netherlands overseas territory) (ihe! Nether- 
lands Antilles). . - - « «© « « « « « 366 181 494, 
Nicaragua <6 ees erteee Kel se ots: < 57,143 1,224 21 
Panama er eloding anal LONG) es. 28,753 886 30 
United States . . . - Set Oho 3,022,387 162,284 53 
United States Bossestions roms: kno 590,521 2,516 
SOUTH AMERICA .... «6 ante 6,892,634 123,586 13, 
ING on Go DPD oO noG 8.6 6 6.4 5 1,084,359 18,919 17 
Bolivid's. <4 6% «lea Shane Wer neue 424,162 3,162 7 
Brotzitiremremns Seca 3,287,195 58,456 17 
British colonies ona dependenctes CoC 91,235 469 
Yo oo o ow pes C6 aes O66 286,396 6,560 22. 
Golorabiia,  s:<é: 0) atlis: ff etwl hk eaters 439,519 12,657 28. 
Seren 6 Oo & CO o oO ene 105,743 3,567 33. 
French department (French Guiariall A 6 35,135 28 0. 
Netherlands overseas territory (Sorina) 5 55,143 220 4. 
Paraguay a Oh eeng elie “aime terra 157,047 1,927 10. 
Pera tencron cetevohetotaoubed ne dronicmee mre keane 506,189 9,396 18. 
Uruguay, <a. woe tele fen sue: artes uke 68,369 2,801 41. 
Venezuela 2) <.luitteaietrebtvaey ts ties 352,142 5,774 16. 


*In computing the world density the area of Antarctica is omitted. 

{Areas and populations of Baltic republics included in U.S.S.R. totals. 
A ti A republic occupying the southeasternmost se 

regen ina. tion of South America, Argentina is bounded | 
the north by Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil; on the south a 
west by Chile; and on the east by Uruguay, the Rio de la Pla 
and the Atlantic ocean. It is the second largest Latin Americ 
nation—only Brazil is larger—with an area of 1,084,359 sq.0 
and a population of 18,919,000 (est. 1955), mostly of Europe 
ancestry. The capital and leading port, Buenos Aires, had~ 
the 1947 census 2,981,043 (1952 est. 3,403,600). Other leadi 
cities, with 1950 populations, are: Rosario, 467,937; Cordol 
369,886; Avellaneda, 278,621; La Plata, 207,031; Lanus 24 
473; Tucuman, 194,166; Santa Fé, 168,791; Lomas de Zamo 
125,943; Quilmes, 115,113; Mar del Plata, 114,729; Mendo 
97,496; and Bahia Blanca, 112,597. Religion: Christian, mos 
Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Gen. Juan D. Peron ( 
Sept. 19); Gen. Eduardo Lonardi (Sept. 23-Nov. 13); G 
Pedro Aramburu (from Nov. 13). 

History.—The nine-and-a-half-year-old regime of Pres. Ju 
Peron was overthrown by the armed forces in Sept. 1955. T 
revolution was enthusiastically acclaimed in Argentina, for d 
ing the preceding year the president had aroused powerful for 
of opposition. In late 1954 he had turned against the Ror 
Catholic Church, which, while recognized since 1946 as one 
his government’s chief allies, was the only major organizat 
still relatively independent of Peronista control. Peron char; 
that clerical “troublemakers” had been infiltrating labour uni 
and student groups and meddling in political activities, es 


ially in the Catholic stronghold of Cérdoba province. He 
ought to hush such activity by arresting priests whom he called 
nemies of the state. By Sept. 1955, more than 60 clergymen 
iad been detained for showing “disrespect” for the president or 
or “fomenting disturbances.” 

Peron insisted that his grievance was against individual 
lergymen rather than against the church itself. Nevertheless, 
e undertook a systematic campaign to undermine the power of 
he church, primarily in the field of education. Hundreds of 
lerical and proclerical teachers were purged from the state- 
ontrolled schools and universities. Catholic religion and 
norality were removed as required subjects from school cur- 
icula. In March the education ministry accused 89 private 
Xoman Catholic schools of having fraudulently padded payrolls 
ubsidized by the government. Subsequently, the government 
vithdrew its financial support, which had amounted to $6,000,- 
00 a year, for the church’s nearly 1,000 schools. In May all 
eligious institutions were made retroactively subject to taxation 
iS of the first of the year. Also in May congress passed a bill 
alling for the election in November of a constituent assembly 
0 vote on disestablishing Roman Catholicism as the nation’s 
fficial religion. 

The reaction of the church and its supporters to Perén’s cam- 
align was one of growing resistance. Priests spoke out from 
he pulpit against the government. Many Catholics, including 
me cabinet minister, resigned in protest from government posts. 
n defiance of a police ban on outdoor religious gatherings, 
oyal Catholics held a number of church processions which they 
urned into antigovernment demonstrations. Perdn retaliated 
or one such demonstration, which occurred on June 11 on the 
ccasion of a.Corpus Christi celebration, by arresting and 
leporting two Argentine-born prelates, Mgr. Manuel Tato and 
Mgr. Ramon Novoa, whom he labelled the brains of the “trea- 
onous” demonstrations. The Vatican promptly excommuni- 
ated Peron and all other government authorities who had 
trampled on the rights of the Church.” 

On June 16, the same day as the excommunication, a rebellion 
gainst Peron by the navy and part of the air force was sup- 
yressed by the army under the direction of the army minister, 
yen. Franklin Lucero. Though unsuccessful, the uprising was a 
neasure of the growing disaffection for the Peron regime. Re- 
yortedly under pressure from his “loyal” army staff, the presi- 
lent launched a campaign of “pacification” to reduce tensions 
n the nation. An effort was made to placate the church by the 
elease of jailed priests, the halting of anti-Catholic invec- 
ive in the press, the resumption of salary payments to some 
lergymen, and the replacement of several officials considered 
he chief government agitators against the church. 

Peron also made peace overtures in July to his political foes, 
o whom he offered a “hand of friendship.” He promised a new 
ra of constitutional government and a reform in the Peronista 
arty. However, opposition parties rejected his peace offer, 
lleging that basic freedoms were still not being restored. Re- 
ewed antigovernment violence in August was answered by 
-er6n with what was generally regarded as a “rhetorical’’ offer 
o resign. He then made a speech in which he “submitted” to 
he demands of his labour supporters that he continue in office. 
Je promised to fight his opponents as never before and exhorted 
is followers to annihilate five adversaries for every Peronista 
hat might fall. 

On Sept. 16, exactly three months after the frustrated revolt 
n June, a group of army malcontents under the leadership of 
yen. Eduardo Lonardi struck against the government from inte- 
ior garrisons, principally at Cordoba. The movement was sup- 
orted by the navy, which threatened bombardment of the 
ederal capital by its vessels in the Rio de la Plata. On Sept. 19, 


WOMAN PRAYING in the ruins of San Francisco basilica, Buenos Aires, after 
anti-Catholic mobs attacked Argentine churches in 1955 


Peron resigned and sought asylum on a Paraguayan gunboat, on 
which he was later allowed to escape to Paraguay. 

On Sept. 23, Lonardi became provisional president of the 
nation. He dissolved the Peronista congress and promised to 
restore civil liberties and property unjustly seized under the 
Peron administration. He allowed an unpopular contract to 
lapse which had been signed by Peron earlier in the year with 
Standard Oil Co. of California. This agreement had provided 
for liberal petroleum exploration and development rights in 
southern Patagonia for the U.S. company. It had stirred up a 
nationalistic furor which was considered by many to have con- 
tributed to Perén’s downfall equally as much as his attacks on 
the church. 

Lonardi’s efforts to compose a conciliatory government of 
both “middle-of-the-road democrats” and right-wing nationalists 
alienated liberals. On Nov. 13, the army ousted the new presi- 
dent after he refused to fire a number of “reactionary” cabinet 
ministers. His successor, Gen. Pedro Aramburu, had participated 
in the September uprising alongside Lonardi. (See also AntT- 
ARCTICA; FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. ) (R. HN.) 


EducationOn June 30, 1951, there were 15,874 primary schools with 
2,446,138 pupils and 101,646 teachers; 2,069 public secondary normal 
and special schools with 3603917 students and 46,204 teachers; 32 au- 
tonomous schools with 2,544 students and 206 teachers; and 1,132 pri- 
vate schools with 153,926 students and 4,993 teachers. There were na- 
tional universities at Buenos Aires (41,325 students), La Plata (7,409), 
Cérdoba (9,335), Cuyo (2,596), Tucuman (3,191) and the National 
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University of the Litoral at Santa Fé (16,325). University professors 
numbered 3,621 ’ 
ere The monetary unit is the peso, valued during 1955 until 
Oct. 27 at 13.33 cents U.S. currency, official rate, 20 cents, preferential 
rate, and 7.16 cents, legal free rate. The latter two rates were abolished 
on Oct. 27. Effective Oct. 28 the official rate was changed to 5.56 cents; 
a new free market rate, which became operative on Nov. 3, was quoted 
at 3.12 cents on Nov. 21. The 1955 budget allocated 10,244,700,000 pesos 
for the national administration, 4,614,300,000 pesos for autonomous 1In- 
stitutions and 2,683,000,000 pesos for special accounts. The national debt 
(all internal) was 34,161,700,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1953. The debt fig- 
ures did not include the floating debt at call or the debt of the official 
agencies (notably I.A.P.I., estimated at close to 10,000.000,000 pesos at 
the end of 1953) and of provincial and municipal governments. Currency 
in circulation (May 31, 1955) WaS 25,920,000,000 pesos; demand de- 
posits (Jan. 31, 1955), 18,589,000,000 pesos. The U.S. department of 
commerce estimated U.S. direct investments in 1954 at $425,000,000. 
The cost-of-living index (Buenos Aires) stood at 374 in April 1955 
(1948=100). National income in 1954 was estimated at 104,839,000,000 
SOS. 
Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 were officially valued at 
6,721,000,000 pesos and imports at 7,112.000,000 pesos. Leading exports 
were cereals and linseed (31%), meat (20%), wool (11%), hides (7%) 
and dairy products (4%); leading imports, machinery (20%), fuel and 
lubricants (13%), foodstuffs (11%), chemicals (9%) and timber (9%). 
Leading customers were the U.K. (18%), the US. (14%), Germany 
(10%), Brazil (9%) and the Netherlands (6%); leading suppliers, the 
U.S. (14%), Brazil (12%), Germany (9%), the U.K. (7%) and France 
(5%). 
pease (1949) totalled 26,893 mi. In 1952 there were 248,400 mi. 
of road, of which 41,000 mi. were national and provincial highways. 
Registered motor vehicles (Jan. 1, 1955) included 314,185 automobiles, 
148,505 trucks and 14,903 buses. Commercial air lines flew 11,772,000 
mi. and carried 469,900 passengers in 1954. According to Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping, the merchant marine (June 30, 1954) had 400 vessels 
(zoo tons and over) aggregating 1.070.995 gross tons. 

Agriculture-—Production figures for the crop year 1954-55 were offi- 
cially reported as follows (in metric tons): wheat 7,690,000; maize 
2,580,000; barley 1,112,000; oats 890,000; rye 844,000; linseed 482,- 
000: cotton 346,000: rice 183,000; millet 124,000; potatoes 1,318,910; 
tobacco 28,200; sunflower seed 304,500. Grain exports in 1954 (metric 
tons) included wheat 2,908,170; maize 2,155,386; rye 835,516; oats 
691,910; barley 669,512. 

The 1952 livestock census showed 45,262,995 cattle, 54,683,731 sheep, 
3,989,188 pigs, (census 1947) 7,237,663 horses, 4,933.679 goats. Wool 
exports in the wool year ending Sept. 30, 1955, were reported unofficially 
at about 227,130 bales (1953-54: 199,824 bales). Meat production 
(1954) was about 1,060,000 metric tons. The sea fisheries yielded 70,254 
tons in 1954. Exports of quebracho extract were 153,000 tons. 

Manufactures.—According to the 1954 industrial census, there were 
181,763 manufacturing and mining establishments with 1,536,530 em- 
ployees. Production figures for 1954 included portland cement 1,680,000 
metric tons: cotton yarn 83,400 tons; wheat flour 2,006,400 tons; electric 
energy 5,476,000,000 kw.hr.: manufactured gas 318,000,000 cu.m.; sul- 
phuric acid 54,000 tons; tires 788,000 units. In 1954 there were 844,000 
cotton spindles and 26,987 looms and 470,000 wool spindles and 9,000 
aes: The index of industrial production stood at 103 in 1954 (1948= 
100). 

Minerals.—Petroleum production in 1954 totalled 4,200,000 metric 
tons (about 29,400,000 bbl.), more than 80% of which came from gov- 
ernment fields. Production of lead in 1954 was estimated at 28,700 short 
tons; zinc 20.852 tons; coal 103,000 tons. In 1954, 1,443.000 long tons 


of coal were imported. (J. W. Mw.) 
Arizona Arizona, the “Grand Canyon state,’ lies in the 
* southwestern part of the United States, being 
bounded on the west by the Colorado river and Nevada and on 
the south by Mexico. The area is 113,575 sq. mi. The popula- 
tion (1950 census) was 749,587, a 50.1% increase over that of 
the previous decade. Whites numbered 654,511; Negroes, 25,- 
974; Indians, 65,761; Japanese, 760; and Chinese, 1,644. The 
estimate for the state (July 1, 1955) was 955,000. The capital, 
Phoenix (1955 estimate), numbered 155,000, city limits, and 
335,000, municipal area. Tucson (1955 estimate) numbered 60,- 
ooo, city limits, and 195,000, municipal area. The chamber of 
commerce quoted Yuma as 23,000 in 1955. Mesa (1950) had 

16,700; Douglas, 9,942; Flagstaff, 7,663; and Prescott, 6,764. 
History.—State officers (1955) were: chief justice, Arthur La 
Prade; governor, Ernest W. McFarland; secretary of state, 
Wesley Bolin; treasurer, R. T. Williams, Jr.; attorney general, 
Robert Morrison; superintendent of instruction, Clifton L. 
Harkins. The first session of the 22nd legislature, beginning Jan. 
10, 1955, lasted 84 days, 24 longer than the limit and next to 
the longest in state history. The main issue that delayed the 
session was the important educational measure. On Jan. 10 
Governor McFarland proposed, among other matters, that the 
average daily attendance allocations in the public schools be 
increased from $115 to $175. The state had been furnishing $95 
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ANTELOPE FAWN netted near Flagstaff by members of the Arizona Game 
Fish commission in 1955. The baby antelopes are tagged and released annu 
as part of a continuing study of the migratory habits and life span of 
animals 


and the counties $20. The governor indicated that this was 
equalization for the poorer school districts. Most of the ac 
tional appropriation was destined to come from the sma 
counties with valuable taxable property. On Jan. 28 the ho 
passed the first bill, 49 to 22, appropriating only $165 per cl 
per year, the state to furnish $135 and the counties $3o. “ 
estimated increased cost to the state was $8,737,000. The ser 
would not accept this, so the matter was turned over to tk 
senate committees for discussion. On March 21, 11 days | 
the time for adjournment, the senate passed a bill authorizing 
appropriation of $150 per pupil. A conference committee t 
compromised on an appropriation of $155, but the house 
jected that. Finally, on March 29, a compromise was reac 
for $157.50, the state to furnish $127 and the counties $30 

An additional appropriation of $45,000 was made to the c 
commission which was to continue its work of revision of 
Arizona code. A new boundary commission was named to w 
on the problem of the boundary between Arizona and Califo: 
caused by the changing course of the Colorado river. An 
relating to public welfare provided that the estate of any pe 
having received old-age assistance should be free from any cl 
of the state based on such assistance. The only attempt to « 
with the hitherto unsolved problem of underground water 
ply was an appropriation of $8,700 to be available till June 
1955, to make ground water surveys in co-operation with 
U.S. Geological survey. 


Education.—The enrollment in elementary schools and number of te 
ers for 1954-55 were, respectively, 166,041 and 5,373; the correspon 
numbers in the high schools were 42,793 and 1,763. The appropria’ 
(1955) for the University of Arizona and the two state colleges at Te 
and Flagstaff were, respectively, $3,683,004, $2,116,907 and $671.51 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Progran 
The total number receiving state assistance in Aug. 1955 was 26. 
The state welfare appropriations were: industrial school, $405,14¢ 
state hospital, $2,232,586; crippled children, $315,780; dependent 
dren, $1,442,700; pioneer home, $170,389; prison, $1,035,460; s« 
for the deaf and blind, $362,061; tuberculosis sanitarium, $292, 
old-age assistance, $3,508,200. 
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Table l.—Principal Crops of Arizona 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
SET EMS oS ih aaNet a 11,280,000 13,936,000 5,378,000 
Wheat, bu.. . toe tat a 1,302,000 588,000 604,000 
Jats, bu.. ; ViaSat. Wht oMeahe Se 605,000 495,000 464,000 
REINA GEGMN. BUS Ss ve He, Voc. fa 9,408,000 6,075,000 2,144,000 
BROS Ree ead Re al Mais A 1,969,000 1,513,000 1,601,000 
lorn, bu. hy Ott We 1,250,000 576,000 406,000 
\Ifalfa hay, tons. Tekin dace: 558,000 583,000 561,000 
Beatie seed, bu... 6 6s i ss 64,000 101,333 122,433 
-otton, bales NS oir eer a 635,000 911,000 481,000 
grapefruit, boxes . . . . Pare 3,000,000 3,500,000 3,019,000 
Dranges, boxes... 2. Seno S 1,180,000 1,400,000 1,023,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il_—Principal Industries of Arizona 

Value Value 
added by added by 

Salaries manu- manu- 

All and wages facture facture 

employees 1953 1953 1952 

Industry 1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
rimary metal industries. . . . . 4,369 $19,403 $84,402 $73,225 
abricated metal products . Apts * * * 6,274 

\dministrative and auxiliary . . . . 501 2,220 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Arizona 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
INEM cuit bot ires feryei tours 247,000 $ 579,000 197,000 $ 715,000 
1 O08 ta ig aeoma. 6 396,000 191,528,000 394,000 225,883,000 
sold (oz.) . . Seiehra 112,000 3,932,000 113,000 3,949,000 
OGG « « . & o.0 17,000 5,319,000 9,000 2,470,000 
REAR el +) Side Us) 's) lo! se 53,000 757,000 96,000 1,238,000 
olybdenum ..... 1,000 1,987,000 1,000 1,426,000 
MRNCE 6 oes 8 * * 124,000 426,000 
and and gravel... 1,824,000 1,636,000 3,447,000 2,680,000 
MeROZ ita ic) te = 6) 4,701,000 4,255,000 4,351,000 3,938,000 
(GIS 5 kee 235,000 356,000 442,000 619,000 
Miia) «+ © 0 5 6 0 0 47,000 15,651,000 28,000 6,332,000 
ther minerals ... . aie 5,702,000 Ai 6,940,000 


WAG GSS aed $231,702,000 $256,616,000 


Communications. -The Arizona highway department’s report (1955) for 

nileage was: primary state highways, 4,225; county roads, 16,176, fed- 
sral-aid highways, 2,417; national roads, 8,236. The Arizona corpora- 
ion commission reported that there were six railroad companies with a 
otal mileage of 2,182.64. It also reported that there were six telephone 
companies with no available information as to total subscribers. There 
were four passenger airlines in the state besides a number of individual 
roncerns that furnished passenger service. Phoenix had nine radio and 
our television stations (1955); Tucson, six and two. 
_ Banking and Finance.—The superintendent of banks reported for June 
30, 1955, that national banks had deposits of $518,515,194; loans and 
liscounts, $261,078,833; government securities, $146,710,773. State 
yanks had deposits of $201,375,415; loans and discounts, $74,317,749; 
rovernment securities, $87,570,480, each item being in excess of that of 
he same month of the previous year. The state and local taxes for the 
iscal year of 1954-55 were $129,114,065; and the federal taxes were 
3167,714,000. The total cost of operating the state government beginning 
with the fiscal year July 1, 1955, was $93,941,584. The bonded indebted- 
yess at the beginning of the fiscal year 1954-55 was $6,434,275. 

Agriculture—Weather periods for 1955 were exceptional. The first three 

months were noted for decided decline in water flow. During March the 
Sila river had a runoff of 6,280 ac.ft., 30,000 being the average. Then 
‘uly and August had a rainfall exceeded only twice in 60 years. The 
1eavy rains of the late season decidedly injured the maturing cotton 
rop. The rains did bring the ranges into ideal condition to the advan- 
age of the cattlemen. 
| Manufacturing.—While not the leading industry in Arizona, manufac- 
uring showed a decided gain since 1950. Returns in 1950 were $142,- 
900,000; in 1953, $312,000,000. The number employed in July 1954 
vas 26,900; in July 1955, 31,400. The building of U.S. plants had in- 
reased the industry. The Hughes Aircraft company of Tucson, producer 
f guided missiles, had a several-million-dollar expansion program. The 
?ort Huachuca electronics proving ground was another important centre. 
(his institution planned to work with the electrical engineering depart- 
nent of the University of Arizona. The large building programs created 
, demand for many articles produced in Arizona. (H. A. H.) 
_ Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of minerals 
yroduced in Arizona for 1953 (preliminary) compared with 1952, for 
hose whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Arizona was first among 
he states in barite and copper, third in asbestos, mica and pumice and 
ourth in both gold and silver outputs. The state was r1sth in rank, with 
.78% of the U.S. total value of minerals. 


Arkansas, a south central state of the United 
Arkansas. States, often called the “Land of Opportunity,” 
vas admitted to the union in 1836. Its area is 53,104 sq.mi., 
ncluding 429 sq.mi. of water. Pop. (1950 census) 1,909,511; 
‘July 1, 1955, est.) 1,770,000. The 1950 census figures placed 
17% of the population in rural areas compared with 77.8% in 
-940. The population was listed as 77.1% native white, 0.5% 
oreign-born and 22.3% Negro. 
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Little Rock, the capital city, had 102,213 inhabitants in 1950. 
Other principal cities are: Fort Smith, 47,942; North Little 
Rock, 44,097; Pine Bluff, 37,162; Hot Springs, 29,307; El 
Dorado, 23,076; Fayetteville, 17,071. 

History.—A new governor, Orval E. Faubus, was inaugurated 
in 1955. The general assembly reorganized the state’s fiscal 
organization that had been established two years previously, 
but it left the legislature with broad post-auditing powers. One 
of the most significant additions to the governmental organiza- 
tion was the creation of the Arkansas Industrial Development 
commission to intensify the state’s efforts to balance its indus- 
trial development with the traditional agricultural-timber-min- 
eral economy. Winthrop Rockefeller, who established his home 
in Arkansas in 1953, headed the commission, on appointment of 
Governor Faubus. 

The state’s tax-supported colleges opened their doors to 
Negroes for the first time, following the U.S. supreme court’s 
integration decision. Integration in the secondary and high 
schools was moving at a considerably less accelerated pace. 
Negro enrollment at the colleges was largely token since one 
of the state’s best schools was operated for Negroes and had 
been for a half century. 

State officials during 1955 in addition to Governor Faubus 
included Nathan Gordon, lieutenant governor; C. G. (Crip) 
Hall, secretary of state; J. Oscar Humphrey, state auditor; 


J. Vance Clayton, state treasurer; Tom Gentry, attorney general. 


Education.—For the school year 1953-54 Arkansas had 1,424 elemen- 
tary schools with an enrolment of 147,311. Teachers and principals in 
elementary schools numbered 7,988; in secondary schools, 5,831. Ex- 
penditures for the year ending June 30, 1954, totalled $54,975,382. State 
sources, $27,503,016; revenue received, $53,999,164. Arch Ford was 
commissioner of education. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, old-age assistance grants in 
the amount of $21,588,341 were paid to a monthly average of 53,196 
recipients. A monthly average of 1,951 blind persons received a total of 
$946,185; an average of 771 general relief cases (temporarily disabled) 
received $143,648.18; and an average of 4,232 permanently and totally 
disabled persons received a total of $1,567,253. 

Unemployment benefits paid to about 46,444 persons during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, totalled $7,906,634. There were 458,359 
weeks of unemployment and the average weekly payment was $17.25. 

Arkansas maintained one penitentiary and four reformatories at a total 
expense of $1,101,923.86 during the fiscal year of 1954. The institutions 
housed an average of 1,618 adult and 305 juvenile inmates. 

Communications.—Expenditures by the state government on highways 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, totalled $34,050,796.92. At 
the end of that period, the highway system comprised 10,036 mi. County 
highways, not in the state system, measured 57,326 mi. Paved roads in 
the state totalled 7,461 mi. In the fiscal year 592 mi. of roads were 
paved and 122 bridges were built on state highways. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Arkansas 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
(yee GO ClO oO Ora da ase 17,118,000 8,364,000 24,369,000 
Gottons balesm uit tenon cisouteni sine 1,450,000 1,351,000 1,386,000 
Cottonseed, tons . Stoo Hn 6 AOS 565,000 558,000 
Rice, 100-lb. bags oso oon 4 10,625,000 14,651,000 8,237,000 
Soybeans, bu. . Asch oo ets 14,928,000 9,096,000 7,337,000 
Oats, bu. . mo ooo NO 15,960,000 14,040,000 6,532,000 
Potatoes, bu. Par od a oS 710,000 819,000 1,954,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu.. . - s+ + + « 494,000 341,000 1,066,000 
Apples, bu. . . Ae Ren et 80,000 384,000 477,000 
Peaches: bUscn + melisinshl-) <p iethaniele 4 oo8 984,000 1,901,000 
Grapes, tons . . mint, 5 2,200 5,000 9,070 
Pecans, Ib. 5 08a 0 od 4,600,000 2,550,000 4,614,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table !l.—Principal Industries of Arkansas 
Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- monu- 
All and wages facture focture 
employees 1953 1953 1952 
Industry 1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Apparel and related products . . - 3,460 $ 6,727 Sen $2e 
Lumber and products (except 
forniture)ia cn bh et ten stants 23,423 51,545 79,012 68,573 
Furniture and fixtures .. +++ + 5,086 13,169 18,834 * 
Paper and allied products . 3,624 14,853 41,369 37,639 
Chemicals and allied products 5,652 20,457 56,177 48,746 
Petroleum and coal products .. « 1,394 5,868 19,933 ES 
Leather and leather products « 3,861 8,435 16,668 * 
Primary metal industries. . - + + + 1,928 7,980 20,727 20,673 
Miscellaneous manufactures 4,229 13,116 16,139 *e 
Administrative and auxiliary . «+ 950 3,820 one ees 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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Table !!|,—Mineral Production of Arkansas 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Hartel cs c,h enieate, ease Ue 429,000 $3,964,000 381,000 $3,946,000 
Rauxiiernue cue cook feces Gre 1,796,000 10,235,000 1,714,000 12,976,000 
Clcrysa terete cree oy fe. letreniente 553,000 1,514,000 529,000 1,734,000 
nce uaa ain tel ae 873,000 6,839,000 775,000 6,144,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) - 42,325,000 1,735,000 41,510,000 2,200,000 
Natural gasoline (thousand gal.) 62,000 4,580,000 58,000 4,123,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . « . . 29,440,000 72,420,000 29,681 ,000 77,170,000 
Petroleum gases (thousand gal.) 49,000 2,079,000 55,000 2,562,000 
Sand and gravel . Arhanes 5,011,000 4,977,000 4,904,000 4,955,000 
Stoneman ch pyre te 2,967,000 3,346,000 3,061,000 3,865,000 
Other minerals . . - + + « © sais 5,998,000 Ais 6,210,000 
Total ic, eal a teas ars $117,687,000 $125,885,000 


Main track railway mileage was 4,600, airway mileage approximately 
1.000. There were 83 established airports. Approximately 236,000 tele- 
phones were in use in the state. 

Banking and Finance.—Arkansas had 179 state and 54 national banks 
on June 30, 1955. Deposits in state banks totalled $430,059,125.42. 
Deposits in national banks totalled $493,592,000; resources, $539,399,- 
ooo. There were 38 federal savings and loan associations and nine active 
state building and loan associations. 

Total expenditures for the state for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, were $173,674,630.95. Total revenue for the same period, both 
general and special, amounted to $206,925,851.02. There was $63,183,- 
349.93 surplus from allotted funds, appropriated and federal funds. 

Agriculture-—The U.S, department of agriculture estimated the value 
of crops harvested in Arkansas in 1954 at $397,000,000, a decrease of 
$316,790,000 from 1953. Cotton was the state’s most valuable crop in 
1953, worth $261,000,000; rice ranked second with a value of $62,853,- 
000: soybean was valued at $22,285,000. 

Cash receipts to farmers from farm commodities sold during 1954 
totalled $541,000,000, a decrease of 4% from 1953. Livestock accounted 
for $171,748,000 or 32% of the total cash receipts. Percentage in dis- 
tribution remained unchanged. 

Manufacturing.—Gross sales or receipts of all manufactured goods for 
1954 totalled $899,000,000; this included $595,000,000 of nondurable 
goods: $304,000,000 of durable goods. Wages in manufacturing as of 
Sept. 1955 totalled approximately $56,865,933 and were paid to a 
monthly average of 80,626 employees. During 1954, the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development commission reported 54 new industries established and 
substantial expansion made in 43 existing industries, at a total cost of 
$10,700,000. The greatest number of new units were listed in food proc- 
essing, wearing apparel and fabrics plants. (O. EH. Fs) 

Mineral Production——Table III gives the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Arkansas in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary). It 
lists commodities valued at $100,000 or more. Arkansas leads all the 
states in the production of bauxite and barite and in 1953 was fourth in 
manganese output. It ranked 24th in value of mineral output, with 


0.88% of the U.S. total. 
Armies of the World The major developments affect- 
» ing the ground forces of the 
world during 1955 were as follows: (1) the rearmament of the 
German Federal Republic was finally started with the ratifica- 
tion of the necessary treaties, and steps were taken by the 
Bonn government to organize the cadre of the army in early 
1956; (2) a treaty with Austria was signed by Britain, France, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. and their occupation forces 
were removed; (3) a series of major proposals for disarmament 
were made by the great powers; (4) the force level of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization levelled off for the first time; (5) 
Iran announced that it had joined a mutual defense pact with 
Great Britain, Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq; (6) there were spo- 
radic clashes between the forces of Egypt and Israel along the 
Gaza strip; (7) arms were offered by the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia to Egypt, Israel and other middle eastern states; (8) 
serious fighting broke out in North Africa between Arab nation- 
alists and French forces; (g) the SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty organization) powers established a headquarters at Bang- 
kok, Thailand, and set up a military staff. 

Disarmament.—Several major proposals for disarmament 
which would drastically affect the ground forces were presented 
during the year. 

The U.S.S.R. on May tro proposed a reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons in two stages of one year 
each. It was proposed that the signatories would agree not to 
increase their armed forces, armaments and appropriations for 
military purposes above the level of Dec. 31, 1954. The level to 
which the armed forces were to be reduced was to be: U.S.S.R., 
U.S. and Communist China 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men each; 
France and the United Kingdom 650,000 each. The reduction 
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to these levels was to be 50% in the first year and 50% in t 
second year. Other aspects of the proposal included a wor 
conference in the first half of 1956; a cessation of tests | 
atomic and hydrogen weapons; liquidation of bases on the ter: 
tories of other states; and broad international co-operation 

the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Proposals of the United States were made by Pres. Dwight | 
Fisenhower at the Geneva Four Power conference in July. The 
called for exchange of complete blueprints of military establis 
ments to include identification, strength, command structu 
of personnel units and equipment of all major land, sea a 
air forces including organized reserve and paramilitary and 
complete list of military plants, facilities and installations wi 
their locations. Exchange of information would proceed fre 
least sensitive to more sensitive, and facilities for aerial ph 
tography would be made available to aircraft of other natione 
ties or of an international body. 

A French plan called for progressive reduction of expenditur 
for military purposes, transfer of the resultant savings to 
international mutual aid development fund and utilization 
these funds for capital goods to underdeveloped areas. 

The British proposal called for a control unit with the ri 


of full information and inspection on the number of arm 


forces and equipment, military installations, factories, nucl: 
installations and plants capable of making chemical and b 
logical weapons. The methods of inspection would include ae: 
reconnaissance, inspection on the ground, budgetary contr 
and observation at strategic points. The control organ wo 
have unrestricted rights of freedom of movement, full use 
communications, right of access to all objects, right to inves 
gate breaches and to use technical devices. 

NATO.—A decrease in defense expenditures on the part 
nearly all members, reduction in the length of military serv 
in several countries, removal of 70,000 first-line French tro 
and their replacement by reserves not considered up to NA 
standards were the principal problems affecting the North 
lantic alliance during the year. Defense expenditures by 
member nations dropped 2.4% from 1953 to 1954, with 
United States down from $49,499,000,000 to $43,690,000,¢ 
a drop of 12%; Canada from $1,970,000,000 to $1,899,000,0 
and the 11 European members from $11,133,000,000 to $ 
865,000,000. West Germany’s indication to NATO of. ay 
posed defense expenditure of $2,143,000,000, roughly 
equivalent of the contribution to the support of the three ox 
pation forces before the treaty, was considered inadequate 
NATO headquarters. 

Strength Although the troops of the NATO powers ¥ 
organized into 90 to roo divisions, only 48 of these were act 
and only 16 of the active divisions were left in the so-ca 
“shield” force from the North sea to the Alps. The NATO 
flank from the North cape to Schleswig-Holstein was consid 
to be particularly vulnerable, with less than two divisions + 
stituting the land forces under arms. Four British divis 
were the core for the defense for Belgium, the Netherla 
Denmark and Norway. The three active Belgian divisions 
been depleted by reduction in conscription from 24 to 18 mo 
and consideration was being given to merge the three into 
The Netherlands reduced the number of divisions from fiv 
three, one active and two reserve. Norway increased consi 
tion from 14 to 16 months, not 18 as planned, and mainta 
only one active brigade rather than the two originally plan 
Denmark reduced conscription from 18 to 14 months, an¢ 
duced divisional strength from 3% to 1. The British stra 
reserve consisted of three brigades in the United King 
against a goal of two divisions that could be on a war bas 
30 days. Italy’s planned nine active divisions reached the eq 


lent of six. The active force of the Greek army was reduced. 
The U.S. forces in Austria were moved to north Italy after the 
signing of the Austrian peace treaty and placed under Allied 
land forces, south Europe. 

Training —All forces intensified their training for nuclear 
warfare. The British NATO forces experimented with “‘checker- 
board deployment” of units self-sufficient even at battalion 
level. Several large manoeuvres were held in Germany with 
Exercise “Cordon Bleu,” one of the largest, involving more than 
100,000 men, 

Equipment.—France proposed a limited pooling of arms 
manufacture for two years to be followed by the creation of a 
highly centralized supranational control organization over arms. 
NATO progress in equipment was principally in interchangea- 
bility rather than uniformity. Standardization of such end items 
as tanks, guns and planes made no progress. For example, exten- 
sive discussions were held on the problem of making any mili- 
tary tractor so that it could tow any military trailer. Typical 
of the standardization agreements reached was establishing 24 v. 
as the standard battery system for military vehicles. 

Middle East.—The possibility of an arms race in the area 

was rendered more imminent by offers of arms to both Egypt 
and Israel by the communist bloc. The threat of general hos- 
tilities between Israel and Egypt was averted only by constant 
pressure from the UN truce team and Britain, France and the 
United States. A ‘‘northern tier” defensive alliance was created 
by the signing of a defense co-operation agreement between 
Turkey and Iraq in February, joined by Britain in March, 
Pakistan in May and Iran in October. This alliance created 
consternation in Cairo as Egypt was trying to develop greater 
co-ordination between the Arab league members, of which Iraq 
was a member, and in Moscow, which wanted to neutralize Iran 
in accordance with traditional Russian policy. With the possible 
intent of replacing the Arab league, Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia announced an agreement not to join the Turkish-Iraq 
pact, and plans for a joint military command to supervise train- 
ing, arming and deployment of the Arab armies and for co- 
ordination of war industries and communications. 
Two major areas of conflict erupted between Egypt and 
Israel. Along the Gaza strip patrol clashes brought casualties 
and reprisals to each side. The UN truce commission proposed 
joint patrols, only regular troops in the frontier zone, barbed 
wire at trouble spots, and a commanders’ agreement. Egypt 
closed the Gulf of Aqaba leading from the Red sea to the Israeli 
port of Elath by guns on the islands of Tiran and Sarafia, and 
Israel threatened to force the gulf. Both sides agreed to evacu- 
ate forces from the El] Auja zone on the Sinai border after 
Israeli forces occupied the area in September, charging the 
Egyptians with maintaining two positions there illegally under 
the 1949 armistice. 

Egypt.—With a loosely organized army of about 100,000 and 
lacking heavy equipment, Egypt made intensive efforts to obtain 
arms to match those of Israel. Both countries had obtained 
about $1,000,000 worth of arms each from the United States 
since 1952. Egypt in the meantime had obtained some Centurion 
tanks, contracted for in 1949, 2,500 light and heavy machine 
guns from Spain, and bought 200-300 Valentine tanks from 
Belgium. A down payment of $2,800,000 was made on arms 
from Czechoslovakia. 

Tsrael—As a result of Egyptian efforts to obtain arms from 
the communist bloc, Israel proposed military ties with Britain, 
France and the United States. Proposals called for security 
guarantees, no change in the balance of power, and integration 
in the western security program. It was maintained that under 
the 1950 agreement the three major powers had agreed to main- 
tain the balance of power between Israel and the Arab states. 


“PRISONERS” AND “ENEMY” CAPTOR, U.S. soldiers at Stead Air Force 
base, Nevada, where in 1955 a voluntary course in survival techniques was 
initiated. Soldiers taking the course were treated as prisoners and subjected 
to mild forms of torture in an effort to teach them to resist the ‘‘brainwashing”’ 
practised on U.S. prisoners in the far east during and after the Korean war 


The United States was requested to match whatever arms the 
Egyptians got from the communists. 

Approximately 50,000 men were maintained on active duty, 
with an immediately mobilizable reserve of 200,000. Every able- 
bodied man under 50 was a well-trained and well-equipped 
reserve soldier. Every Israeli male at the age of 18 and every 
immigrant under 30 was required to serve 24 years and there- 
after 30 days each year plus one day each month until age 309, 
thereafter 14 days a year for enlisted men and 21 days for 
others. All officers were required to qualify as parachutists or 
guerrilla leaders. Every reservist was assigned to a mobilization 
centre where weapons, gear and other equipment were stored. 

Iraq.—The treaty of 1930 with Britain was abrogated and 
replaced by the middle east defense alliance, with a bilateral 
accord covering the royal air force bases at Shaibah and Hab- 
baniya. Under the area agreement Iraq would provide a supply 
and communications route to Turkey, particularly to the Turk- 
ish NATO forces 1st army in Thrace and 3rd army in the Cau- 
casus. Efforts were made to acquire more U.S. equipment, 
particularly 1o5- and 155-mm. howitzers. The goal was to mod- 
ernize the two existing divisions and create a third mechanized 
division. U.S. vehicles and engineering equipment designed to 
increase the mobility and improve communications were received. 

Jordan.—Troop strength of the Arab legion was maintained 
at 20,000. 

Lebanon.—Troop strength was 5,000. 

Pakistan.—The bilateral agreement with Turkey and the 
mutual security treaty with the United States were supplemented 
by a formal defense council under the middle east pact. Military 
headquarters at Rawalpindi commenced the integration of U.S, 
equipment, including tanks, into the army. 

Saudi Arabia.—Troop strength was 15,000. 

Syria.—Troop strength was 40,000. 

Turkey.—Although the six armoured brigades were equipped 
with M-47 Patton tanks, the army was still weak in mobility 
and communications with an outmoded depot and warehouse 
system and inadequate road and rail transport. 

SEATO.—In February at Bangkok the Manila alliance powers 
established a secretariat to be composed of the ambassadors of 
the eight powers: Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Australia, 
New Zealand, France, Britain and the United States. A military 
staff group was established under the secretariat, and discussions 
were commenced among the signatories, with meetings in each 
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M/SGT. EDDIE PICKET and his family disembarking at Bremerhaven, Ger., 
in July 1955, as the U.S. 10th division from Ft. Riley, Kan., arrived to 
replace the 1st infantry division in Operation ‘‘Gyroscope,”’ the largest peace- 
time army movement in U.S. history 


of the member countries to survey existing facilities. (See also 
SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 

Communist China.—It was announced that the defense bud- 
get equalled 24.19% of the budget of $12,563,000,000. The 
government announced the start of compulsory military service 
and indicated that 450,000 men in the 18 to 22 year old category 
would be called up for a three-year period. Strength of the army 
was maintained at approximately 3,500,000, including 1,000,000 
security troops. Official announcement was made of the with- 
drawal of two more armies (six divisions) from Korea, reducing 
the total number of armies in Korea to ten. There was little 
change of the major disposition of the armies during the year, 
with about 400,000 troops in the area between Shanghai and 
Canton, of which 100,000 were along the Chekiang-Fukien coast 
—probably the 12th, 2oth and 26th armies. 

Nationalist China.—A mutual defense treaty was signed with 
the United States providing for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. The army of approximately 300,000 men was reor- 
ganized, but it would be late in 1956 before all of the 21 infan- 
try and 2 armoured divisions were combat ready. Discussions 
were held with the U.S. military assistance group toward equip- 
ping reserve divisions, with the Chinese asking for nine. The 
disposition of the troops remained practically the same except 
for additional troops in the Quemoy region, where five divisions 
garrisoned Quemoy, plus one on Little Quemoy supported by 18 
battalions of field artillery plus three battalions of light tanks. 
Conscription of Formosans was started. 

France.—Three major developments affected the organization 
of the army: the long-term plan estimated to cost 1,125,000,- 
000,000 fr. ($3,503,500,000) was rejected; a defense budget of 
g91,000,000,000 fr. ($2,834,000,000) for 1955, and 997,000,- 
000,000 fr. ($2,851,000,000) for 1956 were passed with a four- 
year plan for capital expenditures on military equipment and 


long-range organization of industrial orders for heavy equipment 
and new units of the army were organized to meet the crisis 
North Africa. The end of the war in Indochina saved the gov 
ernment 122,000,000,000 fr. with the withdrawal of approx 
mately 100,000 of the expeditionary force. The contribution t 
NATO of 144 divisions consisted of 5 active divisions at 80° 
of war strength and 9} divisions at 55% of war strength. 
these units four divisions were in North Africa. 

Disposition.—With the French forces in Indochina reduce 
from 175,000 to 75,000, an agreement was reached with tk 
Vietnam government to withdraw from Saigon. As a result, th 
75,000 were disposed at Bienhoa, 35 mi. E. of Saigon; Bari 
60 mi. E. on the South China sea coast; with small units < 
Tourane and Nhatrang at Annam. 

In North Africa, nationalist uprisings resulted in a stead 
flow of troops from the continent to Morocco and Algiers unt 
strength mounted to more than 300,000. Disposition included 
foreign legion battalion at Agadir; a Moroccan regiment at Ma 
rakesh; the 6th Moroccan regiment, 6th Senegalese regiment an 
vth artillery regiment at Casablanca; the 22nd Moroccan div 
sion and ist African regiment at Rabat; a Moroccan regimer 
at Port Lyautey; a foreign legion battalion at Fez; a Morocca 


regiment at Taza; a foreign legion battalion at Oujda; foreig 


legion headquarters at Sidi-Bel-Abbes; the 4th infantry div 
sion plus an Algerian regiment at Oran; a division plus 4 
Algerian regiment at Algiers; the 2nd infantry division « 
Tizi-Ouzou; a division plus an Algerian regiment at Constantine 
the 1st parachute combat team at Philippeville; and the 141 
infantry division at Bone. 

The fighting in North Africa consisted of mainly guerrill 
type raids by the Arabs followed by punitive expeditions of tl 
French forces. Nationalist strength was concentrated in tl 
Aures mountain region of the Constantine district of Algeri 
and in the Riff area along the border of French and Spanis 
Morocco, where action occurred in the Aknoul-Boured-Ti 
Ouzli triangle in an apparent rebel attempt to open a supp. 
route into Spanish Morocco. Although there were occasion 
surrenders of arms by revolting tribesmen, there appeared to | 
a steady flow of arms to the Arabs who used both mortars ar 
heavy machine guns against the French forces. 

Training.—Reserves were called up to replace the troops se! 
to North Africa. Conscripts released from military duty betwee 
January and March 31, 1955, were recalled, and those eligib 
for release on Nov. 1, 1955, were retained on active duty f 
at least four months in view of the crisis in North Africa. TE 
total of approximately 150,000 men replaced the units sent 
Morocco and Algeria. Home guard units were organized 
Morocco composed of about one-third Moroccans who hi 
served in the French army, and the balance Europeans. 

Equipment.—Most heavy U.S. equipment of the units sent 
North Africa was left in France, and French equipment w 
used. The new 7th mobile division at Freiburg was equipp 
primarily with French equipment: the AMX light tank, EB 
armoured reconnaissance car, SSiO electronically controll 
antitank missile. 

Great Britain——The army budget was $1,335,200,000 a 
strength was 400,000. It was announced that the armed for 
would be reduced by 100,000 by early 1958, with 20,000 less | 
early 1956, and a reduction of 40,000 in each of the followi 
years. 

Disposition—With the 3rd infantry division in the Unit 
Kingdom based at Colchester in the Eastern Defense commat 
and the ist infantry division returning from Egypt to be bas 
in the Salisbury plain area of the Southern Defense commar 
plus the Independent Parachute brigade, the strategic reser 
reached planned strength. Three armoured divisions and ¢ 
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infantry division remained in west Germany, while the roth 
armoured division was headquartered on Cyprus with one of its 
armoured brigades in Libya and one in Jordan. Other disposi- 
tions included two infantry divisions in East Africa, 20,000 
British and colonial troops in Malaya, two brigades in Hong 
Kong and one battalion in Korea. Approximately 2,500 British 
and 1,000 African troops were withdrawn from Kenya, leaving 
5,000 British and 7,500 African troops to cope with the Mau 
Mau. There were about 7,000 troops on Cyprus, and the 1st 
battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders was dispatched to Aden. 

Equipment.—New tanks in use included the Charioteer, a 
cruiser-type tank of 30 tons with a 20-pounder, reported to be 
faster than the Cromwell. The Conqueror, with a 120-mm. gun 
and weighing 60 tons, was issued for use in combination with 
the Centurion (52 tons and 84-mm. gun). New equipment 
included a 40-mm. Bofors anti-aircraft gun, the Belgian FN 30 
automatic rifle and the Sterling 9-mm. submachine gun which 
weighed six pounds, carried a bayonet, fired 575 rounds a min- 
ute accurately up to 200 yd. and carried a magazine of 34 
rounds. 

United States.—Of the defense budget passed by congress 
for fiscal year 1956, the share for the army was $7,329,953,000. 
‘Strength of the army was being cut to 1,027,000, organized into 
18 divisions, 11 independent regiments and 136 anti-aircraft 
battalions. Under Operation “Gyroscope” eight divisions would 
be kept in the United States and rotated with eight overseas, 
while the other two would remain in the territories. A conti- 
nental army command replaced the army field forces head- 
quarters. 

The 3rd infantry division in Exercise “Follow Me” at Fort 


250,000 volunteers a year for this program, with a goal of a 
ready reserve of 2,900,000 by 1960. Under the new law, a sec- 
ond category could enlist in the reserve for six years, two of 
which must be spent on active duty, while a third category 
could join an organized unit of the national guard or organized 
reserve. (See also SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.) 

Disposition —The 1st infantry division and the 2nd armoured 
cavalry regiment returned to the United States from Germany 
and were replaced by the roth mountain division and the 3rd 
armoured cavalry regiment. The 508th air-borne regimental 
combat team in Japan and the 187th air-borne regimental com- 
bat team in the United States exchanged places in the first mass 
unit transfer by air lift. The 25th infantry division took up its 
permanent post in Hawaii after leaving Korea. Headquarters 
and the 34th regiment of the 24th infantry division were trans- 
ferred to Japan from Korea, while the 19th and 21st regiments 
remained in Korea where together with the rst cavalry and rst 
marine division they constituted the major U.S. combat units. 

Training —Extensive training exercises were conducted in 
nuclear warfare. At the atomic proving ground in Nevada, Task 
Force “Razor,” composed of tanks and troops of the 723rd 
heavy tank battalion, conducted the first test of the tactical use 
of the atomic bomb in breaking an enemy line under actual 
blast conditions. Other notable training exercises included para- 
troopers from the 11th air-borne division participating in an 
exercise to reinforce the Panama Canal Zone, and the 5o03rd 
regimental combat team engaging in arctic manoeuvres in 
Alaska. Training was commenced for all troops in courses of 
action to be followed when captured, how to resist or avoid 
interrogation, specializing in escape and evasion, resistance, 


Benning, Ga., and the 1st armoured division in Exercise “Blue 
Bolt” at Fort Hood, Tex., engaged in extensive studies and tests 
of organizational units under conditions of nuclear warfare. 
While the final results were not announced, preliminary indi- 
cations pointed to smaller, self-sufficient component forces, 
more mobile, with the communications, transportation, main- 
tenance, supply elements and technical services pooled in sup- 
port commands. While divisions would probably decrease in 
size, field armies would become larger and echeloned in greater 
depth. Regiments would disappear and their comparable unit 
would be the “combat command” while battalions would be 
replaced by “battle groups” within the destructive range of a 
single nuclear blast. Mobility would be greatly increased with 


prison organization and survival. 

U.S.S.R.—An announcement was made of an increase in the 
national defense budget for 1955 over 1954—$28,250,000,000 
compared with $27,750,000,000. An eastern European unified 
command under Marshal Ivan S. Koniev was created, and a 
mutual defense pact signed by the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and the German 
Democratic Republic. However, each country retained com- 
mand of the forces allotted to the unified command. A cut of 
640,000 men in the armed forces was announced, but was not 
believed to affect the total of 110 infantry and 65 armoured 


CLEAN UP SQUAD at Ft. Jay, Governors Island, N.Y. Shown in the photo- 
graph are members of the Ceremonial detachment who demonstrated their 


more helicopters, tanks and armoured infantry carriers. Infan- 
try firepower would be increased by the T-44 rifle, which under 
tests fired 20 rounds in less than two seconds. The medium 


precision drilling with brooms instead of guns before all available personnel 
turned out to clean up the base in preparation for an open house on Armed 
Forces day in May 1955 


yy 


artillery battalion—155 mm.—would be eliminated or replaced 
by mortars. 

The increasing importance of army aviation was indicated by 
the creation of an Airborne and Aviation department at Fort 
Benning, Ga., and Camp Rucker, Ala., was named the new head- 

quarters of army aviation. The army had 3,000 pilots and 4,000 

planes, with 40% of the litter helicopters. The seven helicopter 
transport companies were to be expanded to 36 by 1959 and 
would total more than 700 transport helicopters with an average 
capacity of 20 or more men. 

The congress passed the Reserve Forces act of 1955 which in- 
creased the statutory size of the ready reserve from 1,500,000 
to 2,900,000 including the members of the reserve serving with 
active forces. Under the act the president could order to active 
duty 1,000,000 members of the ready reserve without further 
congressional authorization. The act provided that men between 
17 and 184 could enlist for eight years, serve three to six months 
on active duty, followed by 74 years in the ready reserve during 
which time there would be 48 compulsory weekly drills and two 
weeks active duty annually. The army planned on 100,000 to 
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divisions. The garrison of 45,000 was withdrawn from Austria. 
New field guns of r50-mm. calibre and T-54 tanks were deliv- 
ered to the forces in Germany. 

Australia.—Australia spent 20% of the national budget, or 
$440,000,000, for defense. The regular army consisted of 24,230 
officers and men, with 95,120 army reserves in the citizen mili- 
tary forces. New equipment ordered for the army included 
vehicles. rocket launchers, Energa rifle grenades and 120-mm. 
antitank weapons. Plans were developed for a modern arms plant 
near Sydney to cost $50,000,000. 

Colombia.—The army was maintained at a strength of ap- 
proximately 40,000. The battalion that fought in Korea returned 
home. 

Canada.—The 25th infantry brigade returned home from 
Korea. 

Czechoslovakia.—A cut of 34,000 in the army strength of 
230,000 was announced. 

Denmark.—The defense budget was approximately $126,000,- 
ooo. The army had two divisions of 5,000 men each, one sta- 
tioned in Jutland and one on the island of Sjaelland near 
Copenhagen. There was a garrison of 800 on Bornholm, and a 
reinforced battalion of 1,500 in Schleswig-Holstein (which to- 
gether with an understrength British regiment constituted the 
NATO shield forces). 

East Germany.—An army of 85,000 divided into a northern 
army corps of’ 30,000, a southern army corps of 25,000 and the 
Potsdam division of 10,000 was equipped with more than 1,500 
light and heavy tanks including the Stalin Mark IT plus how- 
itzers, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns and mortars. Plans were 
made to expand the force to 300,000. 

West Germany.—The defense budget for the first year of re- 
armament was set at $2,143,000,000. A Civilian Defense council 
was established to direct the armed forces. A conscription bill 
was drafted which would subject all Germans to conscription: 
those between 18 and 45 to peacetime service—young conscripts 
to 18 months’ service, World War II veterans under 35 to six 
months and those over 35 to two months. Six representatives, 
who would be commissioned when the necessary laws were 
passed, were sent to SHAPE headquarters. The schedule for 
rearmament was as follows: 6,000 officers and noncommissioned 
officers on duty by late 1955; recruitment of 150,000 profes- 
sionals by mid-1956; first conscripts by 1958; a combat-ready 
ground force by 1960. The ground force would include six 
armoured divisions of 12,800 men each and a total of 3,000 
tanks, six mechanized infantry divisions of 13,600 men each, and 
three air-borne brigades of 5,000 men each. The infantry divi- 
sions would be organized into seven battalions and two combat 
commands, and each division would have 600 armoured per- 
sonnel carriers transporting 12 men each. The 12 German divi- 
sions would be organized two to a corps, with four corps as- 
signed to the central front and the fifth to Schleswig-Holstein. 

Hungary.—A cut of 20,000 men in the army of approximately 
300,000 was announced. 

Japan.—Defense expenditures came to 3% of the national 
budget, or $283,000,000. Defense forces totalled 168,000 and an 
annual increase of 10,000 was planned, directed toward reaching 
a ground force of 183,000 by 1958. The ultimate goal was the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces by 1960. 

North Korea.—Reports indicated that there were more than 
500,000 in the army, with an additional 1,000,000 or more 
Chinese communist troops. These troops had 2,000 pieces of 
artillery, organized into three divisions and one brigade. 

South Korea.—A strength of 660,000 was maintained, with 
22 active divisions and six more in the process of organization. 
The ist army with the rst, 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th corps held the 
demarcation line. The divisions totalled 13,000 men with tank 


U.S. WORLD WAR II VETERANS before Lomonosov State university, Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., in May 1955. The soldiers, members of the U.S. division which met 
the Soviet forces on the Elbe river in 1945, were guests of the U.S.S.R. 
government 


and heavy artillery battalions assigned only to corps. 

Norway.—Norway maintained an army of about 20,000, with 
the major unit being the Northern brigade which was statione¢ 
north of the Arctic circle along the Lyngen line established by 
the Germans in World War II, running from Skibotn on the 
Lyngen fiord to the Finnish frontier. 

Philippines.—The last unit of the Filipino battalion in Korea 
a reinforced rifle company, was withdrawn. An agreement wa: 
signed with the U.S. calling for $9,500,000 to train and equip ¢ 
new division. 

Poland.—A cut of 47,000 in the army of 500,000 was an 
nounced. 

Rumania.—A cut of 40,000 men in the army of 230,000 or 
ganized in 15 divisions was announced. 

Sweden.—The defense budget was unchanged at $395,000, 
ooo. All branches of the service were being trained for nuclea 
warfare. New tactical rules were issued. Improved shelters wer 
being built in solid rock. Army units were being made mor 
mobile without sacrificing firepower. (See also AVIATION, MILI 
TARY; Munitions; NAVIES OF THE WorLD; NortH ATLANTI 
TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) (Le Bake) 
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Arsenic: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICE: 
Art: see ARCHITECTURE; ART EXHIBITIONS; ART SALES; DANCE 
Museums; Music; PHOTOGRAPHY; PRINTING; SMITHSONIA 
INSTITUTION; THEATRE; and the Literature articles such < 
AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; etc. 

During 1955, exhibitions from Euroy 


Art Exhibitions. again offered a rich and varied fare f 


the museum visitor in the United States. Spain sent its fir 
group of art treasures, 100 drawings by Francisco Goya lent t 
the Prado museum, with 15 more from the Goldiano museum \ 
Madrid. These were shown at the National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D.C., and later went to the Metropolitan Museu 


Mf Art in New York city, the De Young Memorial museum in 
an Francisco and finally to Los Angeles and to the Museum of 
‘ine Arts in Boston. 

Through the auspices of the Smithsonian institution in Wash- 
ngton, D.C., a group of drawings and prints from the world- 
amous Albertina collection in Vienna were brought to the United 
tates and were especially featured at the National Gallery of 
Art and at the Minneapolis (Minn.) Institute of Arts. 

The finest collection of old masters to come to the U:S. in 
everal years was the group of about 70 Dutch paintings of the 
7th century lent largely from museums and private collections 
n the Netherlands with a few additional examples from England 
nd Scotland. These were augmented by about 30 important ex- 
mples from American collections. The exhibition was shown at 
he Metropolitan museum, the Toledo (O.) Museum of Art, and 
n Toronto, Can. 

A great collection of French drawings, 14th to late 19th cen- 
ury, was lent to the Art Institute of Chicago, selected from the 
Ouvre in Paris and from other French collections by Mme. 
uchot-Saupique, the Louvre’s Curator of Prints and Drawings. 

A superb group of German old master drawings was assembled 

y the museums of western Germany and sent to the National 
allery, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the San Francisco Mu- 
um of Art and the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard university. 
hese were about 150 drawings from 20 museums and four col- 
2ctors covering the period from the 14th to the 2oth century. 
_ Revival of interest in the British portrait school was indicated 
'y the important exhibition held at the Columbus (O.) Gallery 
f Fine Arts of “Sir Thomas Lawrence as Painter and Collec- 
or.” His brilliance as a painter was already apparent at the age 
f{ ten, when Sir Joshua Reynolds called him “the most prom- 
sing genius” he had ever met. Lawrence owned works by 
‘aphael, Leonardo and Michelangelo. 
The Los Angeles County museum and the San Francisco Mu- 
eum of Art assembled a most comprehensive exhibition of the 
york of Auguste Renoir, covering a period from 1865 to his 
eath in 1919. In addition to oils, drawings, prints, pastels, 
vatercolours and sculpture were included. 

Ancient art came into prominence when the Fogg museum at 
Jarvard university honoured the 75th anniversary of the Arch- 
eological Institute of America with a showing of ancient art in 
imerican collections. The Yale Gallery of Fine Arts exhibited 
’almyrene and Gandharan sculpture to show the mingling of 
astern and western traditions in the early centuries of the 
‘hristian era. 

“Sculpture in Silver from Islands of Time,” organized by the 
srooklyn museum, was composed of silver sculpture under 12 
aches high, comprising 22 ancient, Renaissance or Peruvian 
ieces combined with pieces commissioned from contemporary 
culptors José de Creeft, Ibram Lassaw, Richard Lippold, David 
mith and William Zorach. 

The Cloisters of the Metropolitan museum organized a Span- 

3h mediaeval exhibition of paintings, sculpture, manuscripts 
nd textiles to honour Walter W. S. Cook, scholar in the field of 
spanish art and for many years the director of the graduate 
nstitute of Fine Arts at New York university. 
A notable exhibition of manuscripts was shown at the Hough- 
on library at Harvard. Most of the 165 items had been pro- 
ured by Philip Hofer, the librarian, and covered the period 
rom the roth to the 17th century. A highlight was a famous 
xothic manuscript, the Missal of Noyon. 

The Cleveland (O.) Museum of Art organized an outstanding 
xhibition of Chinese landscape painting, 117 works covering 
ooo years. Earliest was from an incised ewer of the Chou 
nasty, 5th to 3rd century B.c., while the greatest landscapes 
vere of the Sung dynasty, roth and 11th centuries. 
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eth : 
PASSER-BY PAUSING to examine a bronze statue which was to be exhibited 


in the 4th annual Boston (Mass.) Arts festival, 1955. In addition to sculpture, 
painting, architecture, poetry reading, dancing and theatre were presented 


The Art Institute of Chicago honoured Chauncey McCormick, 
its former president, who died in 1954, with an extremely choice 
group of 39 French paintings, mostly of the 18th century, and 
Impressionist and post-Impressionist pictures of the roth cen- 
tury. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Museum of Art celebrated ‘‘25 Years of 
Growth,” 200 of their choicest objects acquired since their 
founding. Most notable benefactors were Sadie A. May and the 
Cone sisters, whose Henri Matisse “Blue Nude” is world famous. 

A great exhibition of photography, called “The Family of 
Man,” was assembled by Edward Steichen for the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York city and a dramatic installation was 
designed by Paul Rudolph. Enlarged photographs of every phase 
of life from birth to death in all parts of the world were in- 
cluded. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
celebrated its rsoth anniversary with an exhibition composed of 
groups of paintings by their 25 most eminent pupils and teachers 
(no living artists included). Founded in 1805 by Charles Willson 
Peale, the academy had as teachers not only Peale but later 
Thomas Eakins, and as pupils notables including Mary Cassatt, 
William Glackens, John Marin and Charles Demuth. 

In the new building on West 54th street, New York city, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art combined its two annuals 
into one large exhibition of oils, watercolours, drawings and 
sculpture. A renewed interest in figure painting was evinced in 
this all-invited, no-prize exhibition. 

The Chicago Art institute’s 61st annual was also all-invited 
and the prizes were awarded by James Johnson Sweeney, direc- 
tor of the Guggenheim museum, New York city, and two notable 
painters, Stuart Davis and George L. K. Morris. The $2,000 
Logan prize went to Corrado Marca-Relli for an enigmatic 
double-figure cloth collage. 

For the Corcoran Gallery of Art’s 24th biennial in Washing- 
ton, D.C., only 64 paintings were taken by a very strict jury. 
The W. A. Clark prize went to John Hultberg for “Yellow Sky”; 
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“WHITE TOWER HAMBURGER,” a wash drawing by Reginald Marsh (1898- 
1954) from the 1955 memorial show of Marsh’s work, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York city 


the next three prizes in order went to Ivan Albright for “Tin,” 
Larry Rivers for “Figure” and Henry Niese for “The Window.” 

Carnegie institute’s goth international at Pittsburgh (328 art- 
ists from 23 countries) was all-invited by Director Gordon 
Washburn. The prize jury of five, consisting of René Huyghe, 
former curator of the Louvre; Afro, Italian painter; Perry Rath- 
bone, new director of Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts; Ben 
Shahn, U.S. painter; and G. David Thompson, Pittsburgh col- 
lector, rolled about the galleries in wheel chairs for greater ease, 
and awarded the first prize of $2,000 to Alfred Manessier of 
France for “Crown of Thorns”; second prize of $1,000 to Rufino 
Tamayo of Mexico for “Fruit Vendors”; and lesser prizes to Re- 
nato Birolli (Italy), Matta (Chile) and Toti Scialoja (Italy). 

The Art News sponsored the fifth National Amateur competi- 
tion and awarded the gold medal to Mrs. Gertrude Harbart, a 
housewife of Michigan City, Ind., for “Mixed Bouquet”; silver 
medals went to David Goldstein, a Brooklyn dentist, for “Curio 
Shop,” and to Mrs. Sali Frantz of Saginaw, Mich., for “Open 
Door—Just Watching.” 

Contemporary Americans and Europeans could be compared 
through two exhibitions showing the work of 22 European art- 
ists at the Museum of Modern Art and 35 Americans at the 
Whitney museum. The consensus was that top Americans, like 
Willem de Kooning, Jackson Pollock, Robert Motherwell and 
Adolph Gottlieb, were more vital and original than the best 
Europeans, such as Jean Dubuffet of France and Francis Bacon 
of England. 

The Whitney museum showed a memorial exhibition of the 
work of Reginald Marsh (1898-1954), noted chronicler of the 
more lusty side of New York life, the Bowery, Coney Island, 
Fourteenth street and the burlesque. His early death at the age 
of 56 brought to an end one of the most distinguished careers 
of any artist in America. 

Retrospective exhibitions were held at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art of Giorgio de Chirico (Italian, 1888- ) and Yves 
Tanguy (French, 1900-1955), both organized by James Thrall 
Soby. Their moody, imaginative pictures were important in the 
development of the surrealist movement. (F. A. Sw.) 

Great Britain and Europe.—In London, from Nov. 1954 un- 
til the end of Feb. 1955, the Royal Academy of Arts presented 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


another of its winter exhib 
tions. The title “European Mai 
ters of the Eighteenth Century 
was chosen deliberately to ind 
cate that the exhibition was n¢ 
intended to be a balanced an 
representative showing of 18tl 
century art. There was, for e: 
ample, an undue weight of pi 
tures by Canaletto and Guarc 
The former, however, had < 
especial interest for Londoner: 
Canaletto’s topographical viev 
of Whitehall and the Thame 
amazingly precise in detail y: 
wonderfully broad in desig 
gave an uncannily vivid idea } 
the capital as it was 200 yea 
ago. There were excellent ar 
characteristic works by Bouche 
Chardin, Fragonard, Wattea 
Gainsborough, Hogarth, Rey 
olds, Romney, Stubbs, fo 
first-rate Goya portraits and, 
a pleasing reminder of a highly skilled but half-forgotten painte 
three dramatic pictures, in the manner of Caravaggio, by Jose] 
Wright of Derby. 

In Paris, in February, the Petit Palais presented 100 pictur 
by Courbet. The exhibition included most of the 53 works th 
were shown at the Venice Biennale in 1954; the remainder car 
from the Petit Palais itself. The reinstatement of Courbet as 
significant figure was an interesting comment on the tenden: 
toward realism apparent among the younger generation of pair 
ers—a tendency that was emphatically underlined by the cot 
plete disappearance of abstract painting from the Salon de 
Jeune Peinture in January. 

During January and February the Musée National d’Art Mo 
erne showed about 60 paintings and 20 drawings by Ben Nich 
son in a survey which covered every phase of his developme 
from the time of his first one-man show in London. In Mar 
this exhibition was shown in Brussels, at the Palais des Beat 
Arts where, shortly after, there was a selection of paintings 
the German Franz Marc. Marc, who was killed in World War 
is widely remembered for his much reproduced picture “T 
Three Horses,” but for little else. 

In the Netherlands, in February, the Gemeentemuseum at T 
Hague showed 120 works by Pieter Mondriaan, probably t 
most accomplished exponent of abstract painting. The exhi 
tion traced his gradual discarding of naturalistic elements a 
revealed his intensifying preoccupation with nonfigurative | 
sign. This survey of Mondriaan’s output emphasized the cons 
erable extent of his influence, not only on painting, but on 
terior and industrial design as well. 

In London, during April, the Leicester galleries showed 
tures by the prolific and bewilderingly variable André Mass 
the Institute of Contemporary Art presented the crudely vi 
pictographic symbols of Jean Dubuffet, and at the Lefevre | 
lery there were Edward Burra’s haunting illustrations of his ¢ 
private world. As a contrast to the highly personal visions 
these three subjective painters, Londoners were able to see 
impressive record of the works acquired during the past 
years by Liverpool’s Walker Art gallery. Among the purchz 
of old masters were a fine Murillo and two excellent portrait 
one by Van Dyck of the Infanta Isabella and the other by Ga 
borough of Sir Robert Clayton. The 20th century acquisiti 
included a sensitive painting of a skull by Victor Pasmore, £ 
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brose McEvoy’s portrait of his mother, a notable “Paddington 
Interior” by Lucian Freud and an admirable work by Harold 
Gilman. 

In June, the outstanding event was the great exhibition of 
paintings by Giorgione and his followers at the Palazzo Ducale 
in Venice, It. Perhaps no painter’s name has provoked so many 
arguments over questions of attribution. With this in view, the 
exhibition was arranged with the intention of showing the great- 
est number of reasonably authentic Giorgiones, together with a 
selection of other paintings which bore the unmistakable stamp 
of his influence. 

Another commemorative exhibition in June was a retrospec- 
tive show at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris which paid 
tribute to Picasso’s 75th birthday and to the soth anniversary of 
his arrival in Paris. 

Throughout August, exhibitions in London and Paris were 
numerous and important. In Paris, the Maison de la Pensée 
Francaise presented a wonderful show of paintings by Pierre 
Bonnard; the Musée d’Art Moderne included further Bonnard 
canvases in an exhibition called “‘Bonnard, Vuillard et les Nabis 
-(1888-1903),” and the Galerie Charpentier showed 60 paintings 
by André Derain. In London, 50 paintings by William Etty were 
to be seen at the Arts Council’s gallery and the Council’s exhibi- 
tion of “Four French Realists” (André Minaux, Ginette Rapp, 
Roger Montané and Jean Vinay) opened at the Tate gallery. 
Meanwhile, in Edinburgh, a magnificent collection of paintings, 
sculpture and graphic work by Paul Gauguin was on view as 
part of the city’s festival. The whole exhibition, together with 
‘one or two additions, was transferred to the Tate gallery in 
September. 

In London, the year ended as it began with the winter exhibi- 
tion of the Royal academy which was devoted to a comprehen- 
sive collection of Portuguese art of all periods. (See also ArT 
SALES; MUSEUMS.) (F. W. W.-S.) 


Arthritis: see Rueumatic Diseases. 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation: see Societies 
‘AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Artificial Satellite: see Puysics. 
Artificial Weather: see MeTEoROLocY. 
During 1955 America’s leading auction house, 


Art Sales. the Parke-Bernet galleries in New York city, in 
a season of 77 sales totalled $5,447,634, nearly $1,250,000 above 
the previous season. Auction trends were an indication of the 
economic changes of the country in that the truly great collec- 
‘tions of the past had been mostly broken up and replaced by 
many smaller collections. There continued to be a great interest 
in modern art, and early Americana, though growing increas- 
ingly rare, was in constant demand. While Renaissance furni- 
ture, once so much collected, seemed to be no longer desired, 
there was a great interest in all sorts of objets de vertu. 

Notable sales were Ruth Vanderbilt Twombly, furniture, rugs 
and tapestries, which brought $315,185; Katherine Deere But- 
terworth, old masters, Barbizon school paintings and French 
furniture, which fetched $315,185; Alfred H. Caspary, English 
and American furniture and silver, $192,747; and Arthur Brad- 
ley Campbell, modern paintings, $162,620. The single painting 
which brought the highest price of the season was the Pieter de 
Hooch “Woman Nursing Her Child” from the Butterworth col- 
lection, which brought $34,000. Top modern paintings were 
Chaim Soutine’s “The Old Mill Near Cannes,” bringing $20,500, 
and Paul Cézanne’s “The Water Can,” $19,000. Two series of 
Louis XIII tapestries, “Rinaldo and Armida” (set of ten) and 
“The Story of Amintas and Sylvia” (set of eight), went for 
$15,000 each 


A season’s total of $2,054,739 was taken in by the Plaza Auc- 
tion galleries in 65 sales. Important sales were the estates of 
Helen W. Durkee Mileham, Mary Osgood Field Hoving, William 
H. Coverdale and Arcie Lubetkin. 

A lively season was seen in the London auction houses. At 
Sotheby’s 14 drawings were sold by A. G. B. Russell for £15,199, 
of which Lorenzo Lotto’s “Portrait of a Young Man” brought 
£8,000. Of the drawings from the estate of the Misses Hunte, a 
pen and ink by Francesco di Giorgio brought £9,500, and a pen 
and ink by Giovanni Bellini, £4,000. An elephant portfolio of 
James Audubon’s Birds of America fetched £9,200. 

At Christie’s 127 lots from the estate of William Rees Jef- 
freys fetched £56,344. Highest items were modern pictures: 
“Portrait of André Derain” by Henri Matisse, £7,035, pur- 
chased for the Tate gallery (cost £280 in 1935); “Elderly 
Woman in a Blue Dress” by Chaim Soutine, £4,725 (cost £90 in 
1939); “La Sibyl,” an early Picasso, £4,410; “A Woman at Her 
Toilet” by Pierre Bonnard, £4,410; “The Port of Antwerp” by 
Eugene Boudin, £3,990. 

Highlights of the sale of the Viscountess Bertie of Thame 
were two small (93X14 in.) Guardi panels, “San Giorgio Mag- 
giore,’ which brought £2,730, and “The Dogana and Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute,” £3,360. (In 1885 the pair cost £147 
at auction. ) 

The Baroness van Zuylen van Nyevelt sold nine Nymphen- 
burg porcelain figures, c. 1760, by Franz Bustelli, for £35,647. 
Two of these, “Lalage” and “Harlequin,” went as a pair for 
Eis Op 

An anonymous nobleman sold a painting, “Democritus and 
Heraclitus,” attributed to Rubens, for £17,325. English and 
French furniture from the collection of Ernest Rechnitzer real- 
ized £34,000, of which a Louis XVI black lacquer bonheur-du- 
jour brought £5,460. 

“A Seated Nude” by Pierre Bonnard sold at the Galerie 
Charpentier in Paris for 4,055,000 fr., “Young Lady in a Land- 
scape,” 1831, by Jean Baptiste Corot brought 10,750,000 fr. and 
a set of ten chairs and a sofa signed Heurtaut (cabinetmaker to 
Louis XV) brought the unprecedented amount of 18,000,000 fr. 
Old masters fetched less than old furniture, as indicated by 
1,500,000 fr. received at auction for Lucas Cranach’s “The Old 
Man Agrees.” (F. A. Sw.) 


Aruba: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 

Asbestos: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 
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Asia: see AFGHANISTAN; CHINA; etc. 


: : At Bandung, Indonesia, 
Asian-African Conference. representatives of 29 
Asian and African countries met from April 18 to 24, 1955, to 
discuss their common problems. Long expected to be a rally of 
the Asian neutralists with the communist bloc, the conference 
surprised observers in many countries with the freedom of its 
discussion, the vigorous defense of the western democracies set 
forth by many speakers, and the variety of the viewpoints ex- 
pressed. 

Originally, the conference was put officially on record by a 
proposal of Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo of Indonesia in 
March 1954. The following May the premiers of the Colombo 
powers approved the participation of their countries in such a 
conference and at the Bogor, Indon., conference, held in a sub- 
urb of Djakarta in Dec. 1954, the list of countries invited was 
drawn up and the preparation for official invitations made. 
Though invitation was made at the instance of Indonesia, the 
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Colombo powers associated themselves with the calling of the 
meeting. 

The label “Asian-African” was not altogether accurate. Impor- 
tant Asian countries, such as the Soviet republics in Asia, were 
not represented and only five African countries took part. The 
conference was in substantial part a meeting of former colonial 
territories. Much of the discussion involved the background of 
colonialism and the foreground of the cold war. 

The three most powerful nations represented were Japan, 
Communist China and India. Of these Japan was by design the 
most inconspicuous. The Japanese offered high principles and 
diplomatic courtesy, but it was evident that they were not in- 
terested in involvement with either the anti-colonial wrangle or 
the recriminations between the friends of the eastern and the 
western powers. That left Communist China and India in the 
position of leading powers. 

Even the anti-communist press of the world later conceded 
that Red China stole the show through the performance of its 
premier and foreign minister, General Chou En-lai. Chou was 
expected to vilify the west and to launch harangues against the 
United States. Instead, he took a tone of reasonableness and 
supported the moralistic affirmations of the Asian neutrals, and 
in giving them a communist slant he proceeded with consider- 
able calm and candor. 

On the part of India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was 
the leading initiator of the conference. He did not control it, 
and much of the spotlight fell on Chou, but the meeting was in 
general the kind of meeting for which Nehru’s policy had striven. 

From a formal point of view, the conference was a legal and 
proper meeting of many governments—called at the invitation 
of the Indonesian government in association with other Asian 
powers—to discuss matters of common concern. 

The list of the 29 participating countries showed curious in- 
clusions as well as omissions. It comprised: Japan, Communist 
China, north Vietnam, south Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Libya, the Sudan, Ethiopia, the 
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in the Asian-African conference at 
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“LOOK-ALIKES,” a 1955 cartoon by Justus of the Minneapolis Star 


Gold Coast and Liberia. The Central African federation, whic! 
was British-founded, was invited but did not participate. How 
ever, neither north Korea nor south Korea was invited, nor wer 
Nationalist China, Israel or the Union of South Africa. 

Almost all the major nations of the world, with the exceptlo 
of the Latin-American states, were represented by unofficie 
delegations or by semiofficial journalists. The United States wa 
present in the person of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (Dem 
N.Y.), himself of African descent. 

The democratic point of view was vigorously expounded b 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo of th 
Philippines, by Sir John Kote 
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awala of Ceylon, by Princ 
Wan Waithayakon of Thailan 
and by others. 

The conference opened ¢ 
April 18 and the host, Ind 
nesia’s premier Sastroamidjoj 
was elected chairman. He ar 
Chou sought to keep the co 
ference calm and orderly, < 
though on the second day di 
cord broke out when pro-wes 
ern speakers challenged t 
communist ideology and qué 
tioned the methods of comm 
nist governments. During t 
remainder of the conferen 
sustained efforts were made 
achieve a substantial degree 
unity on the basic issues bef¢ 
the meeting, most of which ¢ 
not directly concern the c 
, hoe war. The communists won 

considerable degree of appro’ 
, when Premier Chou stated tl 
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ELEGATES Tatsunosuke Takasaki, Japan (left), and Gamal Nasser, Egypt, 
reet each other at Bandung, Indonesia, as the statesmen assembled for the 
pening of the conference in April 1955. Premier Chou En-lai of China appears 
irectly behind their clasped hands 


p quarrelsome subjects: he did this by mentioning, one by 
ne, the controversial subjects which his country did not wish 
O inject into the discussion. 

Prominently discussed at the conference were five highly 
1oral principles worked out by Chou En-lai and Nehru on a pre- 
ious occasion. These were sometimes cited as the five guiding 
rinciples, to which Chou at the conference added a sixth and a 
eventh. The five principles were: respect for national sover- 
ignty; nonaggression; noninterference by nations in one an- 
ther’s affairs; recognition of racial equality; and the equality 
f nations. Chou’s two new principles were respect of each coun- 
ry for the other’s way of life and abstinence by nations from 
amaging one another economically or otherwise. These princi- 
les could have been approved almost anywhere in the world, 
ut their manner of presentation and interpretation left no 
oom for doubt that they were aimed at the United States. 

The conference ended on April 24, the last several days hav- 
yg been taken up by committee work. Unlike the SEATO 
Southeast Asia Treaty organization) conference, which resulted 
1 a pact and a defense organization, the Bandung conference 
nded with no organization being established, no commitments 
yade other than general good will, friendliness and possible co- 
peration, and no legal instrument more binding than an elo- 
uent communiqué. The conference affirmed that Chou’s seven 
oints, plus three more supporting peaceful settlement of inter- 
ational disputes, the promotion of mutual interest, and respect 
or justice, would lead to friendly co-operation which could 
effectively contribute to the maintenance and promotion of 
iternational peace and security while co-operation in the eco- 
omic, social and cultural fields would help bring about the 
ommon prosperity and well-being of all.” 

For the pro-democratic Asian states, the communiqué repre- 
ented a triumphant compromise, since Chou’s sixth point, con- 
erning pressures, was split into two subpoints, each with a 
harp edge: “abstention from the use of arrangements of collec- 
‘ve defense to serve the particular interests of any of the big 
owers” and “abstention by any country from exerting pres- 


sures on other countries.” 

This was characteristic of the conference in its seriousness, 
its solemnity, and its preoccupation with the ideals of an emerg- 
ing world. (See also SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION.) 

(PEM Avis) 


Association for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican: see SOCIETIES AND AssocIATIons, U.S. 

Association of American Geographers: see GrocrapHy. 
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Astronomy The year 1955 was characterized by important 
* reorganizations in two astronomical agencies, 
by observational treats in the form of a near-maximum-duration 
total eclipse of the sun and several naked-eye comets, by an- 
nouncement of several new conclusions about components of the 
solar system, and by widespread continuing research in most 
phases of stellar and galactic astrophysics. Radio astronomy, 
increasingly important, contributed several new concepts and 
discoveries. 

Mergers.—Harvard College observatory and the Smithsonian 
institution announced the merger of their facilities for the 
study of the sun. F. L. Whipple, chairman of the department of 
astronomy at Harvard, was appointed director concurrently of 
Smithsonian’s Astrophysical observatory, and each staff would 
have access to equipment and observatories of both, including 
Smithsonian’s mountain stations in Montezuma, Chile, and 
Table Mountain, Calif. Harvard also figured in an international 
merger. Its Boyden station in the Union of South Africa would 
in the future be shared with observatory staffs from Stockholm, 
Swed.; Uccle, Belg.; Hamburg, West Germany; Dunsink, Re- 
public of Ireland; and Armagh, North. Ire. Co-operative use of 
the 60-in. reflector and 32-in. special type Schmidt telescope 
would lead to further study of the southern skies. 

Another step in international co-operation was reflected in the 
announcement that the British and United States Nautical alma- 
nac offices would co-operate more fully through sharing of 
materials prepared by both. 

Eclipse.—The longest total solar eclipse since A.D. 717 took 
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place on June 19-20, 1955. Though it reached a duration of 
7 min. 7.8 sec. in the South China sea, it was disappointing. 
Unlike the much shorter eclipse of June 30, 1954, which passed 
over land for much of its length, the umbral shadow began in 
the Indian ocean and ended in the South Pacific. Only Ceylon, 
Thailand, Indochina, the Philippines and a few scattered islands 
were in its path. Optimistic astronomers, many of them with 
elaborate and costly equipment, stationed themselves in these 
vantage points, chiefly in Ceylon where mountains appeared to 
offer the best protection against the annoying cloudiness of the 
southwest monsoons. Preparations had been made for a wide 
range of research ventures: to measure again the Einstein-pre- 
dicted bending of starlight around the sun, to determine coronal 
temperature, to detect possible changes in temperature and con- 
centration of atmospheric ozone, and many others. However, 
eclipse day in Ceylon was cloudy, and the careful preparations 
proved futile. 

Comets.—For the first time in many years, several comets 
made a naked-eye or small-telescope appearance. By the end of 
the summer, seven of these diffuse members of the solar system 
had been observed with sufficient care that the elements of the 
orbits could be calculated. Antonin Mrkos, working at the Skal- 
nate Pleso observatory in Czechoslovakia, discovered Comet 
1955e on June 12 near the bright star Capella. It was already 
of magnitude 6, a diffuse object, with central condensation or 
nucleus, moving northeast. By the middle of August it had 
moved through the constellation Canes Venatici and was of 
magnitude 8 (magnitude 6 is the dimmest visible without tele- 
scopic assistance). While it was being watched, another Comet 
(1955f) was observed in the constellation Pegasus. It was of 
8th magnitude. Discovery was credited to A. Bakharev of Sta- 
linabad. Independently and only a few hours later amateurs 
Karl Krienke and Lewis Macfarlane of Seattle, Wash., sighted 
the same object and reported it by telegram to the astronomical 
information centre at Harvard College observatory. Their re- 
port actually reached Harvard shortly before the message from 
the U.S.S.R. 

On July 29, M. Honda of the Kwasan observatory in Japan 
detected Comet ro5sg. It reached 6th magnitude in mid-August 
while in the constellation Auriga. 

Mars.—Following an intensive telescopic survey of the planet 
Mars during the summer of 1954 when it was in favourable op- 
position, several new discoveries were reported. Yellow-light 
photographs made by E. Pettit and R. S. Richardson with the 
1oo-in. telescope revealed a huge area that since last seen clearly 
in 1952 had changed to the characteristic greenish tint of the 
Martian maria. They also reported a cloud that for a month 
appeared to re-form each afternoon and disappear each night. 
W. Sinton and J. Strong made radiometric determinations of 
surface temperatures, concluding that range is from 77° F’. at 
the equator shortly after noon, to —58° F. in the same location 
at sunrise. Veteran Mars observer E. C. Slipher, working at 
Lamont-Hussey observatory in Bloemfontein, S.Af., acquired 
excellent photographs in light of various wave lengths, includ- 
ing some of Martian cloud belts. Other researchers also reported 
good seeing, and most were planning to follow up with further 
investigation of the red planet during its even more favourable 
opposition in the summer of 1956. 

Venus.—Attempts to find evidence of water vapour in the 
spectrum of Venus had failed. For this reason, it had been con- 
ceded by many for several decades that this nearby world is a 
hot, arid, wind-swept dustbowl. However, polarization studies of 
the planet by B. Lyot and his successors indicated that water 
droplets fit his data; dust particles do not. F. L. Whipple and 
D. L. Menzel therefore revived the theory that water may exist 
at the planet’s surface. 
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The dense clouds have never permitted a direct view of tl 
surface. Therefore the period of rotation and the orientation — 
an axis are unknown. G. P. Kuiper, having made a long seri 
of photographs in ultra-violet light, identified atmospheric ban 
which he believed might be the product of rather rapid rotati 
of “only a few weeks.” He also concluded that the planet 
equator is inclined 32° to its orbit, and that the north pole 
directed toward a point in the constellation Cepheus. 

Jupiter.—This huge planet may have atmospheric electric 
disturbances of sufficient intensity to radiate signals to t 
earth. But whatever the cause, the huge radio telescope at t! 
Seneca, Md., station of the Carnegie Institution of Washingt 
had been receiving signals at a wave length of 13.5 m. whi 
must have originated at the planet, according to K. L. Frankl 
and B. F. Burke. 

New Stars?—The T Tauri type of variable star had be 
recognized as a nonconformist since 1946, when A. H. J 
noticed that these stars are associated with nebulosities whe 
ever they are found. Equally important, their spectra are D 
typical, exhibiting very strong emission lines in a pattern th 
is more complex than for most other emission-line stars. R 
cently, G. Herbig proposed cautiously that he had found t 


-of these T Tauri stars in the nebulosity near Orion’s swe 


where previous photographs revealed no stars, and speculat 
that they may have developed within the past few years. If so. 
marked an important first chapter to a chronological accou 
of stellar evolution. T Tauri types may be the key to a n 
cosmology. 

Red Shift.—Following a 20-year study of about 800 galaxi 
M. Humason, N. U. Mayall and A. R. Sandage found new e 
dence to support the theory of an expanding universe. Sandé 
stated that the study shows “all galaxies for which data ; 
available partake of the general expansion of space and obey 
linear law,” and that each galaxy appears to be receding from 
others and with a speed directly proportional to distance fr 
the Milky Way. Some distant galaxies appear to be receding 
velocities up to 38,000 mi. per second. The possibility s 
exists that the apparent red shift is not produced by act 
galactic recession, but by some unknown phenomenon. 

Atlas.—The long-awaited first prints of the National G 
graphic society-Palomar Observatory Sky survey were disti 
uted during September. These superb charts, made with > 
48-in. Schmidt telescope, would serve as a basic reference 
many years to come. (See also NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIET 
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TION. 
Atomic Energy A new chapter in the history of ato! 
* energy began in 1955 with a series 
events that shifted major attention of the world from the n 
tary to the peaceful applications of atomic energy. These 
cluded the signing by the United States of bilateral agreem« 
with 27 nations for co-operation in the civil use of atomic 
ergy, the first International Conference on the Peaceful Use 
Atomic Energy and the initiation by the United States of ne 
tiations for the creation of an international atomic energy age 
to foster and supervise such peaceful development. 

The changed atmosphere of the atomic world was believe 
result in considerable part from the realization by the So 
bloc as well as the western powers that the time had arri 
when a war fought with nuclear weapons could only end in 
tual destruction and the collapse of civilization, if not the 
tinction of the human race. 
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Above: SUBSURFACE ATOMIC BLAST, seventh in the ‘‘Teapot’’ series 
of detonations in 1955 at the Nevada test site of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy commission 


Right: BOILING WATER REACTOR displayed by the U.S. at the 
Geneva, Switz., International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. The reactor was built at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and shipped by air 
to Geneva for the opening Aug. 8, 1955 


Below: CIVIL DEFENSE WORKER tagging a ‘‘casualty,’’ one of five 
mannequins “‘killed’’ by a test atomic explosion during Operation ‘‘Cue”’ 
in 1955 


Below left: SPECIAL REPORTS being assembled for shipment to foreign 
technica! libraries by employees of the information section of the U.S. 
atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge 

Below: LAUNCHING of the ‘‘Sea Wolf,’’ second U.S. atomic powered sub- 
marine, July 21, 1955, at Groton, Conn. 
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However. there was no relaxation in the development of nu- 
clear weapons. Tests were held by both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., and Great Britain announced its intention of hold- 
ing such tests in 1956. 

It must also be noted that the United Nations subcommittee 
on disarmament had made little progress up to the end of Sept. 
1955. 

Atoms for Peace.—The progress of developing peaceful uses 
for atomic energy in 1955 had its inception in an address by 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower before the general assembly of the 
United Nations on Dec. 8, 1953. In this address he proposed the 
creation of an international pool of atomic fuel for peaceful 
purposes and an international agency affiliated with the United 
Nations to administer it. 

The way for United States participation in such a program 
was cleared by congress on Aug. 17, 1954, with the passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, revising the original act of 1946. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles discussed the plan further 
before the United Nations general assembly on Sept. 23, 1954, 
and proposed that the assembly consider the advisability of an 
international conference on atomic energy in 1955. 

On Dec. 4, 1954, the United Nations general assembly ap- 
proved both President Eisenhower's proposal for an international 
agency and the suggestion for an international conference. Dag 
Hammarskjold, secretary general of the United Nations, ap- 
pointed Gunnar Randers of Norway as his special consultant in 
arranging the conference. Subsequently he appointed an advis- 
ory committee consisting of delegates from the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., Brazil, Canada, India and France. 

Bilateral Agreements.—By July 1955, the United States had 
effected bilateral agreements on atomic energy with 27 nations. 
Of these agreements, 23 were essentially similar, providing that 
the United States would furnish the necessary information for 
the construction and operation of a nuclear reactor for research 
purposes and also would lease a sufficient amount of enriched 
uranium for its operation. Such agreements were made with 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Nationalist China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Greece, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, 
Turkey, Uruguay and Venezuela. President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that to carry out these agreements the United States 
would make available 200 kg. (440 lb.) of enriched uranium in- 
stead of the 100 kg. which it had originally offered . 

More extensive agreements were signed with Switzerland, 
Belgium, Canada and Great Britain. The agreement with Switz- 
erland provided for the sale to that country of the research re- 
actor which the United States subsequently exhibited at the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
The price of the reactor was set at $180,000. Agreements were 
also made to sell heavy water for use in research reactors to 
Italy, India, France and Australia. 

The Belgian Agreement.—The United States and Great 
Britain had made an agreement with Belgium in 1944 for the 
purchase of uranium ore from the Belgian Congo and other Bel- 
gian territory. It stipulated that when the time came for the 
civil use of atomic energy Belgium should participate on equi- 
table terms. As a consequence an agreement was made in 1955 
under which the United States agreed to exchange information 
on power as well as research reactors and to sell to Belgium such 
amounts of enriched uranium as Belgium might need for an in- 
dustrial power program. 

Great Britain and Canada.—It will be recalled that British 
and Canadian scientists went to the United States during World 
War II and collaborated in the development of the first atomic 
bomb. This close co-operation was severely restricted when the 
U.S. congress passed the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Both Brit- 
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ain and Canada, however, went forward with extensive atomic 
energy programs and Britain created and tested atomic bombs 
of its own. 

Under the 1955 agreements the U.S. would exchange both 
classified and nonclassified information with Britain and Canad< 
in the nonmilitary field. Provision was also made for the trans: 
fer of instruments and devices. The U.S. also agreed to sell t« 
Canada such amounts of enriched uranium as it could without 
impairing its own program. 

The Geneva Conference.—Seventy-two nations and sever 
specialized agencies of the United Nations were represented a’ 
the first International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 0 
Atomic Energy in Geneva, Switz., Aug. 8-20, 1955. Each natior 
was permitted five official delegates but an unlimited number o 
technical advisers, bringing the official attendance to 1,260. lr 
addition about 800 unofficial observers and newspaper corre 
spondents were present. The conference was under the auspice: 
of the United Nations and sessions were held in the Palais de 
Nations, the original home of the old League of Nations an¢ 
now the European headquarters of the United Nations. 

Homi J. Bhabha, head of the Indian Atomic Energy commis 
sion, was president of the conference. Walter Whitman o 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., wa 
secretary general and Victor Vavilov of the U.S.S.R. was deput: 
secretary general. 

The great significance of the conference lay in the fact tha 
it lifted the “radioactive curtain” that had concealed the detail 
of atomic research. A total of 1,071 scientific papers coverin 
virtually every phase of the nonmilitary use of atomic energ 
were scheduled for publication in the proceedings of the con 
ference, but time sufficed for the actual presentation of only hal 
that number. A vast amount of scientific data, hitherto secre! 
was revealed, particularly in the papers presented by delegate 
of the United States, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., France, Car 
ada, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries. 

The situation was summed up by Whitman, who stated the 
sufficient information had been revealed at Geneva to enable an 
nation with the requisite technical skill to build a nuclear ré 
actor for the operation of an electric power plant. 

Atomic World's Fair.—Between sessions of the Geneva cor 
ference, delegates and visitors thronged the halls of the Pala 
des Nations in which the first “atomic world’s fair” had been s 
up, a series of exhibits and displays sent to Geneva by many ¢ 
the nations taking part in the conference. 

The United States had the largest display. Approximately 1¢ 
industrial firms and 50 academic and research institutions c 
operated with the U.S. Atomic Energy commission in assemblit 
it. It included models of all the reactors in the commission 
five-year reactor program, a model of the Idaho chemical pro 
essing plant, actual reactor fuel elements and a wide variety. 
devices and instruments for the utilization of radioactive is 
topes in scientific and medical research, industry and ag 
culture. 

The U.S. was the only nation to exhibit an actual nuclear 1 
actor. This was constructed at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and trar 
ported to Geneva by plane. It was housed in a special buildi 
erected on the grounds of the Palais des Nations. 

The reactor was immersed in a pool of water to ft. in dial 
eter and 21-ft. deep which served as a moderator, a coolant, a 
an effective shield against radiations. The core of the react 
consisted of 18 kg. of uranium enriched to 20% with Ura 
um 235. 

The Soviet exhibits included a model of the 5,000-kw. pov 
plant which the U.S.S.R. had in operation, models of seve 
research and experimental reactors and a medical display. 

Great Britain exhibited models of a number of power react 
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1ICROFEED CONTROL SYSTEM, a device containing a signal activated by 
seta particles introduced in 1955 for use in maintaining uniform quality in 
roduction of cigarettes 


s well as of research types. 

In addition to the exhibits in the Palais des Nations, an 
tomic “trade fair,” not under conference auspices, was held in 
Zeneva’s downtown exhibition hall. British industrial firms had 
he largest exhibits in this fair. 

Use of Hydrogen.—Although the subject of hydrogen fusion 
iad been omitted from the agenda of the Geneva conference, 
domi J. Bhabha of India, president of the conference, intro- 
luced it into his address at the opening session. He predicted 
hat within 20 years a way would be found to control the basic 
eaction of the hydrogen bomb for the release of atomic energy 
or industrial purposes. He indicated that deuterium, the double- 
yeight hydrogen occurring in heavy water, would be employed. 

“When that happens,” he said, “the energy problems of the 

vorld will truly have been solved forever, for the fuel will be 
s plentiful as the heavy hydrogen in the oceans.” About one 
yart in 5,000 of any given sample of water consists of heavy 
vater. 
_ At subsequent press conferences both Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
hairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy commission and head of 
he U.S. delegation, and Sir John Cockcroft, director of Brit- 
in’s Atomic Energy Research establishment at Harwell, Eng., 
nd head of the British delegation, disclosed that researches 
vere under way in their respective organizations on the utiliza- 
ion of the hydrogen reaction for peaceful purposes. They indi- 
ated, however, that no “breakthrough” had yet occurred and 
hat at present there was no known method of putting hydrogen 
usion to work for the good of mankind. 

Importance of Thorium.—A paper presented at the Geneva 
conference by John V. Dunwirth, head of the reactor physics 
‘roup of the British Atomic Energy Research establishment, in- 
licated that thorium might exceed uranium in importance as a 
ource of atomic fuel. Thorium is believed to be from 4 to 10 
imes as abundant as uranium. 


It had been known since 1940 that thorium, like uranium-238, 
will undergo fission with fast neutrons. However, as is the case 
with uranium-238, it will not sustain a chain reaction because 
of the high probability of neutron capture. But just as uranium- 
238 can be converted to plutonium in a nuclear reactor, so 
thorium can be converted into uranium-233, an isotope of 
uranium which will sustain a chain reaction. 

Dunwirth indicated that thorium would be superior to natural 
uranium for the construction of a breeder reactor, that is, a 
reactor which would create more atomic fuel than it consumed 
while delivering heat to a power plant at the same time. 

Until now, the chief use of thorium has been in the manufac- 
ture of gas mantles. About three-fourths of the thorium used 
in the world has come from the monazite sands of India. The 
next most important source is Brazil, but deposits occur also in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Idaho and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. 

New Reactor Designs.—The Geneva conference disclosed 
the rapid advances that had been made in the design of nuclear 
reactors, particularly the breeder type of reactor. Sir John 
Cockcroft described a breeder reactor that produced twice as 
much atomic fuel as it consumed. He pointed out, however, that 
the device was only an experimental one. It was the first fast 
neutron reactor to be built in Great Britain. 

Atomic Fuel from Granite.—The world’s reserves of uranium 
and thorium were greatly extended by the development of tech- 
niques for extracting the few parts per million of these atomic 
fuels which occur in ordinary granites everywhere in the crust 
of the earth. The new development was reported to the Geneva 
conference by Harrison Brown of the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif., who headed the team of scientists 
which carried on the researches. 

Atomic Disarmament.—On Sept. 30, 1954, the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the world make a new attempt to reach an agreement 
on atomic weapons and armaments in general. A month later the 
U.S.S.R. joined the U.S., Canada, Britain and France in spon- 
soring a resolution calling upon the United Nations Disarma- 
ment commission to revive its subcommittee which had met 
without success in 1953. The subcommittee consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the five nations sponsoring the resolution. It met 
in London in Feb. 1955 but suspended further deliberations 
after 12 weeks of meetings. 

A new approach to the problem was proposed by President 
Eisenhower on July 21 at the Geneva conference of the heads of 
the Big Four Powers. He proposed that the United States and 
the Soviet Union exchange military blueprints and permit aerial 
inspection. The purpose of this would be to prevent the secret 
massing of weapons and planes that would be required for a sur- 
prise attack with atomic weapons. 

The subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament com- 
mission resumed negotiations on Aug. 29, 1955, with the Eisen- 
hower proposal as one of the important items on its agenda. 

Atomic Bomb Tests.—On Oct. 26, 1954, the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy commission announced that the U.S.S.R. had been con- 
ducting a series of nuclear explosions since the middle of the 
previous month. The Soviet Union began another series of tests 
in Aug. 1955. 

A series of 14 nuclear explosions were staged by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy commission at its Nevada test site between Feb. 
18 and May 15, 1955. The tests were known as Operation “Tea- 
pot.” Two detonations took place on March 29, the first time 
that two nuclear tests were ever staged on the same day. The 
tests were believed to include the prototype of an atomic war- 
head for an intercontinental guided missile, nicknamed a “city- 
buster.” 

In May 1955, the commission conducted Operation “Wigwam” 
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in the eastern Pacific ocean. The principal purpose of this test 
was to study the effects of a deep underwater nuclear explosion. 

Great Britain announced on Sept. 12, 1955, that it intended 
to hold two series of atomic bomb tests in Australia in 1956. 

Hydrogen Bomb Fall-Out.—In its first official report on the 
effects of a hydrogen bomb explosion, issued on Feb. 15, 1955, 
the U.S. Atomic Energy commission disclosed that the H-bomb 
exploded on March 1, 1954, contaminated a 7,000 sq.mi. area 
with a lethal radioactive fall-out. This is an area about one- 
seventh the size of New York state. The report stated further 
that the total amount of radiation received by residents of the 
United States as the result of all U.S., Soviet and British atomic 
bomb tests was “about the same as the exposure received from 
one chest X-ray.” 

Atomic Submarines.—The world’s first atomic-powered ship, 
the U.S. submarine “Nautilus,” put out to sea on Jan. 17, 1955. 
This marked the start of a series of exhaustive sea trials. Built 
over a period of three years, the “Nautilus” cost $50,000,000. 

A sister submarine, the “Sea Wolf,” was launched on July 21, 
1955, at the Electric Boat division of the General Dynamics 
corporation, Groton, Conn. The navy had two other atomic sub- 
marines scheduled for early construction. 

Ford Atomic Prize.—Adm. Lewis L. Strauss announced at 
the Geneva conference on Aug. 8, 1955, that Henry Ford II and 
his brothers, Benson and William Clay Ford, had made a grant 
of $1,000,000 to provide an annual award of $75,000 and a 
medal to individuals or groups anywhere in the world, without 
regard to nationality or political belief, for contributions to the 
development of peaceful applications of atomic energy. The 
brothers explained that the award was being created as a mem- 
orial to their father, Edsel Ford, and their grandfather, Henry 
Ford. 

Bohlen Visits Soviet Plant.—The Russian 5,000-kw. atomic 
power plant was described in detail at the Geneva conference 
by D. I. Blokhintsev. On Sept. 2, 1955, the U.S.S.R. invited 
U.S. Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen and the chiefs of ro other 
foreign diplomatic missions to visit the plant. The visit took 
place on Sept. 6. They were told that the plant consumed 30 g. 
of uranium a day, the equivalent of roo tons of coal in terms 
of thermal energy. 

Whitfield Withdraws Name.—On March 16, 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nominated Allen Whitfield, Des Moines, Ia., 
lawyer and Republican leader, to fill the vacancy on the U.S. 
Atomic Energy commission. Democratic congressmen almost im- 
mediately voiced their opposition to the appointment. On July 8, 
Whitfield requested President Eisenhower to withdraw his name. 

Teller's Account.—On Feb. 25, 1955, Edward Teller of the 
University of California, Berkeley, published an account of the 
events leading up to the achievement of the hydrogen bomb in 
Science, official journal of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, under the title of “The Work of Many 
People.” The article had obviously been written to destroy the 
myth that Teller had created the hydrogen bomb virtually sin- 
glehanded over the opposition of other atomic physicists. It 
named many scientists who took part in the development and 
was generous in its praise of J. Robert Oppenheimer, wartime 
head of the Los Alamos laboratory. 

Atomic Power.—For the first time in history atomic energy 
was used to furnish all the electricity used by a small town. 
This occurred on July 17, 1955, when Arco, Ida., for an hour 
received all its electric power from an experimental atomic 
power plant at the National Reactor Testing station 20 mi. away. 

Starting July 18, 1955, electricity generated by the nuclear 
reactor operated by the General Electric Co. at West Milton, 
N.Y., was fed into the transmission lines of the Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power corporation. The power company paid three mills 
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per kw.hr. for it. The reactor was the prototype 
marine, the ‘Sea Wolf.” 

A number of private firms announced their intention of ente 
ing the atomic power field. The Consolidated Edison Co. of Ne 
York disclosed its intention of spending $40,000,000 on tk 
construction of a nuclear power plant. It planned to start col 
struction in 1956. 

Plans were also being made for atomic power plants by tl 
Detroit Edison Co. and associates, by the Commonwealth Ed 
son Co. of Chicago, by the Consumers of Public Power Distri 
of Columbus, Neb., and by several other groups. 

Dixon-Yates Contract Cancelled.—President Eisenhow 
ordered the cancellation of the Dixon-Yates contract on July 1 
1955. The contract, originally negotiated by the U.S. Atom 
Energy commission by the president’s order, provided for a p1 
vate utilities group headed by Edgar Dixon and Eugene Yates” 
build a plant to feed electricity into the Tennessee Valley a 
thority system to replace power going to the atomic plant 
Paducah, Ky. The contract was the subject of a long and bitt 
controversy in congress. (See also BuDGET, NATIONAL; PuysIc 
Pusiic HEALTH ENGINEERING; URANIUM.) 


for the sul 
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Scientists, xi, no. 1-7 (1955); David Dietz, Atomic Science, Bombs a 
Power (New York, 1954). (D. Dz.) 


Audio-visual Education: see Motion PICTURES. 


: Australia is a realm 
Australia, Commonwealth of. the Commonwealth 
Nations, situated in the southern hemisphere. Areas and poj 
lations of the federated states, Northern Territory and A 
tralian Capital Territory are given in the table. Apart from 


Population 
Capital (June 3 
Stote or (with pop. June 30, 1954, Area 1954, ce 
territory census, prelim.) (in sq.mi.) (1947 census) prelit 
New South Wales Sydney. (1,863,217) 309,433 2,984,838 3,423 
Victoria Melbourne (1,524,062) 87,884 2,054,701 2,452 
Queensland Brisbane . (502,353) 670,500 1,106,415 1,318 
South Australia Adelaide. (484,535) 380,070 646,073 797 
Western Australia Perth (348,596*) 975,920 502,480 639 
Tasmania Hobart (95,223) 26210 257,078 308 
Northern Territory Darwin (1,566) 523,620 10,868 16 
Australian Capital 
Territory Canberra (28,277) 939t 16,905 30 
Totalssesuct sot erie xetceh con ciel Feoues 2,974,581 7,579,358 8,986 


*Including Fremantle. +1947 census. 
port, 90 mi. E.N.E. of Canberra). 
half-caste 271,179. 


tIncluding 28 sq.mi. at Jervis Bay (fe 
|| Excluding aborigines: full-blooded (1947) 46, 


larger state capitals there was only one city with populatior 
more than 100,000 in 1954: Newcastle, N.S.W., 178,086. Té 
tories under the administration of the commonwealth of / 
tralia but not included in it comprise Papua and the trust te 
tory of New Guinea (see PapuaA-NEW GuINEA), Norfolk Isl 
(13 sq.mi.; population, 1954 census, 942), the island t 
territory of Nauru (8 sq.mi.; population, 1954 census, 3,4 
Ashmore and Cartier islands, Heard and Macdonald isl. 
(159 sq.mi.), Cocos (Keeling) Islands (5 sq.mi.; pop., | 
est., 624) and the Australian antarctic territory (2,472 
sq.mi.). Language: English. Religion (1947 census): Ang] 
2,957,032; Roman Catholic (including Greek rite) 1,586, 
Methodist 871,425; Presbyterian 743,540; Baptist 113, 
Church of Christ 71,771; Lutheran 66,891; Congregational 
243; other Christian 198,769; Jewish 32,019; other non-C 
tian 4,543; indefinite and no religion 45,036; no reply 824 
Queen, Elizabeth II; governor general in 1955, Field Ma 
Sir William Slim; prime minister, Robert Gordon Menzies. 

History.—Politically, 1955 was marked by the sudden ¢ 
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ence of long-developing schism within the Labour party. 
abour formed the opposition in the federal parliament, but at 
he beginning of the year occupied the treasury benches in five 
f the six state legislatures. After the parliamentary leader of 
he Labour party, Herbert Evatt, appeared as a barrister before 
he royal commission on espionage and defended various com- 
qunists and communist sympathizers, the political wing of 
vatholic Action launched a campaign against Evatt both within 
nd outside the party. Evatt, with the support of Catholic mem- 
ers of the Labour party who did not endorse the political 
deals and practices of Catholic Action, retaliated by having 
he party proscribe the “A. L. P. industrial groups,” anticom- 
qaunist activist squads within the trade unions, organized and 
rected by Catholic Action. Evatt claimed the groups were 
abals that sought to capture the party. Six Catholic federal 
abour members and one Protestant left the Labour party and 
ormed a “corner” party which they styled the Australian 
abour party (Anti-Communist). 

At the same time, supporters of Catholic Action’s political 
ving defected from the state Labour government in Victoria 
nd thus precipitated a state election. Labour lost the election. 
gut every Catholic Action Labour defector lost his seat, al- 
hough most were men of high standing in “safe” seats—a 
ate which generally was interpreted as evidence that the 
\ustralian electorate would never support splinter parties. 
zabour seemed vulnerable to disrupters from both left and 
ight through its lack of a firm political platform; most of its 
harter objectives had been attained long before. 

With all the superficial signs of boom the Australian econ- 
my for the second year in succession was in near equilibrium, 
fter years of inflation which reached a climax in 1951. But 
he federal treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, warned of a per- 
istent tendency for Australia to spend, especially abroad, more 
han it earned. Twice in the year the government decreed 
mport cuts of increasing severity in an attempt to curb the 
rain on overseas funds. 

With a declared objective of discouraging private spending, 
he budget, presented in August, contained no tax concessions. 
‘urther to discourage spending, the government asked the 
anks to restrict advances, especially advances to hire-purchase 
mance companies and for the financing of imports. From June 
953 to June 1956, credit issued by hire-purchase firms to the 
ublic had increased fourfold. 

/In June 1955 the federal parliament exercised for the first 
ime its constitutional power to send to jail a citizen for 
reach of parliamentary privilege. By a vote of 55 to 12 (not 

n party lines), the house of representatives sent two men to 
il for three months. Each was called separately to the bar 
f the house, and each confessed to publishing in a suburban 
‘ewspaper articles “intended to influence and intimidate a 
nember of parliament.” 
| After 126 days’ hearings, most of them in public, the royal 
ommission on espionage ended. The commission was estab- 
shed to investigate allegations made by Vladimir Petrov, for- 
jer third secretary at the Soviet embassy in Canberra, and his 
‘ife Evdokia, both of whom defected in April 1954. The report 
ound that several Australian citizens both for profit and from 
‘olitical sympathy had aided the Soviet intelligence organiza- 
‘ons; but none had committed an offense under existing law. 
‘he commission found that since the establishment of an 
‘ustralian counterespionage organization in 1948-49, Soviet 
litical espionage in Australia had been negligible. Knowledge 
f the alertness of Australian counterespionage had inhibited 
nd frustrated successive Soviet agents, including Petrov. 
‘etrov and his wife were unable to inform the commission on 
iilitary espionage. They reported that they did not know who, 


if anybody, within the embassy controlled it. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with Australia, which the Soviet government “suspended” 
after the “Petrov provocation,” remained suspended. But the 
day the royal commission report was tabled in the house of 
representatives, the U.S.S.R. for the first time since 1945 
admitted Australian newspaper correspondents. This was five 
months after the general easing of restrictions on British and 
U.S. correspondents. 

Natural increase (with a birth rate of 23 per 1,000) ac- 
counted for 55% of the population growth of 1,407,515 be- 
tween the 1947 and 1954 censuses, and immigration for 45%. 
Australia’s population was estimated to have reached 9,000,000 
by late 1955. 

In October the country received its 1,000,o00th assisted 
migrant since World War II; she was an English girl. Of the 
1,000,000 migrants, 49% came from the United Kingdom, 
11% from Italy, 7% from the Netherlands and 7% from 
Poland. In the year ended in June ross, Australia received 
124,000 assisted migrants, 9,000 in excess of the target; the 
target intake for 1955-56 was 125,000. Of current intake, 49% 
were British, 16% Italians, 10% Germans and 9% Greeks 
(prosperity in the Netherlands and strong competition from 
Canada and New Zealand stemmed the flow of the non-British 
migrants most favoured by the government—the Dutch). 

In October, for the first time in peace, Australia sent troops 
(all regulars) beyond Australian territory. A battalion was sent 
to Malaya; government statements did not make it clear 
whether they would join in the war against the Malayan com- 
munists or whether they were solely to help guard Malaya 
from external aggression. Since 1949 Australia had made a 
comparable token contribution to R.A.F. bomber strength in 
Malaya. 

During 1955 secondary industry gained potential through 
the opening of a major new steel strip mill, a publicly owned 
aluminum production plant and two new oil refineries. There 
was in 1955 no workable production of oil. 

In publishing, biographies and histories predominated in the 
serious field. There was a full-length biography by Patricia 
McCaughey of Samuel M. McCaughey, pioneer pastoralist; 
one of John Macarthur, pioneer sheepbreeder, by M. H. Ellis; 
and Wainewright in Tasmania, by Robert Crossland, a biog- 
raphy of a gifted convict whose character has long been dis- 
puted. Select Documents in Australian History 1851-1900 was 
the second volume of C. M. Clark’s collection. Australia: A 
Social and Political History, edited by G. Greenwood, was a 
symposium by six university history teachers. (R. J. GE.) 

Education.—Schools (1952): government (including primary, second- 
ary, junior technical) 7,620, pupils 1,087,990, teachers 38,407; private 
(all types) 1,926, pupils 347,831, teachers 13,714; vocational (1951) 
146, students 159,310, teachers 6,784. Teachers’ training colleges 15. 
Universities (1954): 10, students (full-time only) 16,976. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Australian pound, with an ex- 
change rate of £A1.25—£1 sterling, and £Ao.45=U-S. $1. Budget: (1954- 
55 actual) revenue £A1,059,000,000, expenditure £A989,000,000; (1955- 
56 est.) revenue £A1,114,700,000, expenditure £A1,066,100,000 (excluding 
special appropriation of £A48,500,000 for commitments outside normal 
budget). Total public debt: (June 1954) £A3,606,800,000, of which 
£A351,200,000 to U.K.; (June 1955) £A3,749,400,000. Currency circu- 
lation: (Oct. 1954) £A353,000,000; (June 1954) £A345,000,000. Bank 
deposits: (Nov. 1954) £A1,231,000,000; (June 1954) £A1,241,000,000, 
Gold and foreign exchange holdings: (Sept. 1954) U.S. $1,131,000,000; 
(Dec. 1954) $1,133,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £A752,700,000, exports £A741,900,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports: U.K. 47%; other sterling area 15%; U-S. 
and Canada 14%; France and other continental European Payments 
union countries 14%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 37%; other 


sterling area 17%; France 8%; other continental E.P.U. 16%; U. S. and 
Canada 8%. Main exports: wool 48%; wheat 7%; butter 3%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954): 813,500 km. Licensed 
motor vehicles (June 1954): cars 1,199,833, commercial vehicles 606,- 
899. Railways (1954): 43,780 km.; freight, 10,092,000,000 ton-km. 
Shipping (July 1954): merchant vessels of roo gross tons and over 384; 
total tonnage 594,129. Air transport (1953): kilometres flown 80,840,- 
ooo; passenger-kilometres 1,484,710,000; freight, 54,725,000 ton-km, 
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Telephones (June 1954): 1,475,513. Licensed radio sets (1953): 1,968,- 
000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 4.534,000; oats 
490,000; barley 588,000; maize 110,000; potatoes 457,000; sugar (raw 
1954) 1,343,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): sheep 126,890,000, 
cattle 15,589,000; horses 825,000; pigs 1,185,000. Wool production 
(metric tons, clean basis, 1954): 323,000. Dairy production (metric 
tons, 1954): milk 6,012,000; butter 180,000: cheese 49,200. Meat pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1954): beef and veal 734,400; pork 92,400; mut- 
ton and lamb 387,600. 

Industry —(1954) Fuel and power: coal (metric tons) 20,058,000; 
lignite 9,480,000; manufactured gas 1,224,300,000 cu.m.; electricity 
14,465,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons): pig iron 1,889,000; 
crude steel 2,257,000; copper (smelter) 39.430; refined lead 242,900; 
zinc (smelter) 106,300; tin concentrates (1953. Sn content) 1,500; gold 
(1954) 1,116,100 fine oz. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): 
wool yarn 20,110; cement 1,913,800. New dwelling units completed 


(1954): 77,086. 
Austria A republic of central Europe, Austria ds bounded 
* north by Germany and Czechoslovakia, east by 
Hungary, south by Yugoslavia and Italy and west by Switzer- 
land. Area: 32,374 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 6,933,905; (1954 
est.) 6,969,000. Language: German 98%, other 2% (mainly 
Slovene in Carinthia). Religion (1939): Roman Catholic 
88.27%, Protestant 5.35%, Jewish 1.26% (0.2% in 1945), 
other 5.12%. Principal towns (pop., 1951 census): Vienna 
(cap.) 1,766,102; Graz 226,453; Linz 184,685; Salzburg 102,- 
927; Innsbruck 95,055; Klagenfurt 62,782. President in 1955, 
Theodor Kormer; chancellor, Julius Raab. 

History.—In a speech to the supreme soviet on Feb. 8, 1955, 
V. M. Molotov, Soviet minister for foreign affairs, declared that 
the delay in concluding the Austrian state treaty was unjustified 
but that guarantees must be found against another Anschluss 
and against Austria’s participation in any coalition before the 
treaty could be signed. While amplifying these remarks to the 
Austrian ambassador in Moscow, Molotov brought to the fore 
the dramatic reversal of the Soviet policy towards Austria— 
agreement between the powers about Germany was no longer 
regarded by the Soviet government as an indispensable prerequi- 
site to the conclusion of the Austrian treaty. On March 24 Raab 
was invited to visit Moscow. This invitation was accepted and 
on April 11 an Austrian delegation consisting of Raab; Leopold 
Figl, the foreign minister; Adolf Schaerf, the vice-chancellor; 
and Bruno Kreisky, a secretary of state, flew to Moscow. The 
communique issued April 15 disclosed results which in view of 
previous Soviet intransigence surpassed the wildest hopes. The 
Russians were not only prepared for a speedy conclusion of the 
treaty and evacuation of Austria by all foreign troops by the 
end of the year; they would also release all Austrian prisoners 
of war and civilian internees held in the U.S.S.R. and they were 
prepared to grant substantial improvements in the economic 
clauses of the treaty. 

The three western powers, on being invited by the U.S.S.R. 
to a conference of foreign ministers to be held in Vienna, coun- 
terproposed a preparatory meeting of ambassadors. This took 
place and after some initial difficulties the treaty was ready for 
signature by the foreign ministers. On May 14 the foreign min- 
isters arrived in Vienna and the following day the treaty was 
signed at the Belvedere palace. 

Throughout Austria the signing of the treaty was received 
with great enthusiasm. There was music and dancing in the 
streets, buildings were bedecked with flags and all church bells 
were rung for 15 minutes. Immediately after the signing cere- 
mony the foreign ministers appeared on the balcony of the Bel- 
vedere and were acclaimed by the vast crowd below. They then 
drove through the crowded streets to a luncheon given by the 
president of the republic at the Hofburg and in the evening 
as guests of the government they attended a great banquet at 
Schonbrunn palace. 

The state treaty proper together with two other instruments, 
the declaration of neutrality and the Austro-Soviet agreement 


value, 


- ual maintenance of its independence . 
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concluded in Moscow, thenceforward regulated Austria’s stat 
in the postwar era. The state treaty provided for the establis 
ment of a sovereign and democratic Austria within the frontic 
of 1938. The Anschluss was forbidden and rights of non-Germ 
minorities were guaranteed. Austria was allowed to keep an arr 
of whatever size it wished, but atomic and other special weapo 
were forbidden. There were no reparations but Austria had 

buy back from the U.S.S.R. the former German properties whi 
had been under Soviet control and pay for them $150,000,0 
(their value was estimated to be only $40,000,000, but wh 
in the old draft treaty this sum had to be paid in currency t 
US.S.R. now accepted payment in goods instead). A furtk 
sum of $2,000,000 was to be paid by Austria for the uncon 
tional return of the assets of the Danube Shipping Compat 
The oil fields of eastern Austria, including refineries and t 
distributing company with its numerous filling stations, were 

revert to Austria against deliveries of 10,000,000 tons of cru 
oil to the U.S.S.R. for a period of ten years. 

The neutrality declaration, which came into force on Nov. 
became an integral part of the constitution and approximat 
the position of Austria to that of Switzerland. It contained 1 
following passages: “With the object of the lasting and perp 
. . Austria declares 
its own free will its perpetual neutrality and will maintain a 
defend it with all the means at its disposal; Austria will ne 
join a military alliance or allow the establishment of militi 
bases of foreign states on its territory.” It was further emp! 
sized that Austria’s neutrality was compatible with members. 
of United Nations. 

The withdrawal of occupation troops was completed by Oc 
ber and the responsibility for setting up an army now devol 
upon the Austrian government. Conscription was introduced 
the Armed Forces act of Sept. 7 and fixed for a period of n 
months, Existing gendarmerie and frontier guards provided 
nucleus of the new army. 

Difficult problems were raised by the return of the fort 
German and then Soviet properties into Austrian hands. Imi 
diately after the signing of the treaty the German Federal g 
ernment vigorously protested against a clause contained thet 
which prohibited the return to German ownership of any as! 
worth more than $10,000. This clause was aimed at prevent 
German economic penetration of Austria. Raab pointed out 
the Germans that these assets had been handed over by 
Potsdam agreement to the U.S.S.R. which had then sold tk 
to the Austrians on condition that they were not to go bacl 
the Germans. 

In terms of the proportion of their share capital the So 
properties represented 100% of the oil industry, 59% of 
leather goods industry, 40% of iron and other metal goods, 3 
of machine and machine-tool production and 17% of m 
industry. Some of the firms concerned were to be national 
under the Nationalization act of 1946; others were to rever 
their pre-German owners, while the future of yet another g1 
was uncertain. Many of the factories required considerable 
vestments to make them competitive in a free market and 1 
requirements would compete with those of the other Aust 
industries. On the other hand, it was estimated that these un 
takings had, while under Soviet control, handled annually 
taxed imports and exports worth $80,000,000 and transte 
$20,000,000 as profits abroad. 

The integration of the Soviet properties into the Aus’ 
economy must be seen in a context of continuing economi 
pansion with inflationary tendencies already apparent. At 
end of June the number of those registered as seeking work 
76,572, representing a decrease of 36% over the same figur 
previous year. But a shortage of certain types of skilled la 
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=LAG-WAVING CROWD in Vienna, May 15, 1955, as treaty granting Austrian 
ndependence was signed at Belvedere palace 


was already noticeable. Liberalization of foreign trade con- 
inued apace, the percentage of goods that could be imported 
‘rom O.E.E.C. (Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
on) countries without license being brought up to 90%. Signs 
yf prosperity such as the ever-increasing figures for the regis- 
‘ration of new cars were not wanting and some anxiety regarding 
‘the balance of payments position was being felt in the latter 
dart of the year. 

An important question raised by the ending of the period of 
foreign occupation was that of the continuance of the govern- 
nent coalition between the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats. It was felt in some quarters that little good would 
some of Austria’s regained liberty if it presaged a return to the 
sonditions of internal political warfare which had marked the 
irst republic. Fortunately there were no signs of a major 
crisis. Local elections in Styria and Lower Austria showed a 
further strengthening of the two coalition parties at the ex- 
yense of the communists and the neo-Nazi group (Verband der 
Unabhangigen ). 

It was a happy coincidence that the Austrian liberation was 
sompleted at the same time as the rebuilding of the two great 
‘-heatres which formed its particular glory, the Vienna Burg- 
cheater and the Vienna state opera. The former was opened with 
Konig Ottokars Glick und Ende, a patriotic piece by Grillparzer 
sulogizing Austria’s historic mission. The opening performance 
on Nov. 5 in the new opera house—claimed to be the most 
nodern in the world—was turned into a national festival. Com- 
osers, singers and opera directors from all over the world, as 
well as the leading personalities of industry and politics, filled 
the audience. Beethoven’s Fidelio was performed and it was 
aoped that this paean on freedom with its final triumphant 
chorus would in some way echo the feelings and aspirations of 
4 new free nation. (Veer) 


Education.—Schools (1953): primary 5,202, pupils 813,310, teachers 
35,935; secondary 171, pupils 73,020; vocational (postprimary) 527. 
pupils 122,498; teachers’ training colleges 51, students 4,648. Institu- 
tions of higher education (1953) 14, students 20,011, teachers 3,041. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: schilling, with an exchange rate 
of 72.58-73.02 to the pound sterling and 26.08 to the U.S. dollar. Budget 
(1954; 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 20,016,500,000 schiilings 
(18,408,800,000 schillings); expenditure 20,770,700,000 schillings (19,- 
657,300,000 schillings). Internal debt (1954) 11,618,300,000 schillings; 
external debt 2,052,300,000 schillings. Gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings (Mar. 1955) U.S. $359,000,000. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954; 
Feb. 1955 in parentheses): 11,980,000,000 schillings (11,730,000,000 
schillings). Bank deposits (Dec. 1954; Feb. 1955 in parentheses): 16,- 


440,000,000 schillings (16,720,000,000 schillings). 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 16,988,000,000 schillings: exports 15,- 
852,000,000 schillings. Main destination of exports: Germany 24%; 
Italy 17%; other continental European Payments Union countries 20%: 
US. and Canada 5%; Latin America 4%; U.K. 4%. Main sources of 
imports: Germany 36%; Italy 8%; other continental E.P.U. 18%; U.S. 
and Canada 10%; U.K. 5%; Latin America 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 28,500 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1953): cars 74,500; commercial vehicles 52,200; Federal 
railways (1954): 6,026 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 5,032,000: freight, 
ton-km. 5,213,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 458,006. Licensed radio 
receiving sets (1953): 1,629,000. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 451,000: barley 
313,000; oats 334,000; rye 369,000; maize 134,000; beet sugar (raw) 
211,000; potatoes (1953) 3,293,000; grapes for wine (1953) 89,000. 
Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 2,300,000; sheep 297,000: pigs 2,643,- 
000; horses 259,000; mules and asses 2,000; goats (1953) 311,000; 
poultry (Sept. 1953) 8,000,000. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (1954): coal 173,300 metric tons; lignite 
6,284,000; electricity 7,703,000,000 kw-hr.; manufactured gas 328,900,- 
ooo cu.m.; crude petroleum (1953) 3,000,000 metric tons. Raw mate- 
rials (metric tons, 1954): iron ore, 30% metal content, 2,722,000: pig 
iron 1,355,700; crude steel 1,653,000; aluminum 57,200; copper (elec- 
trolytic) 8,300; magnesite (1953) 812,800; timber (1953) 9,900,000 
cu.m. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): woven cotton fabrics 
13,800; cotton yarn 21,200; wool yarn 10,900; rayon staple fibre 36,- 
800; cement 1,617,800; paper, including newsprint (1953) 298,000; 
nitrogenous fertilizers (N content, 1953-54) 107,800. 


Autobiography: see American LiTeRATuRE; etc. 
Automobile Accidents: see AccipEnTs. 


Automobile Industr The most eventful year in recent 

if automobile industry history, 1955 
saw cars produced in the United States faster than ever before. 
From the beginning of the year, manufacturers turned out vehi- 
cles at a higher rate than they had in 1954. Almost monthly, 
too, more cars were produced than in the same month of 1950, 
previous top production year. 

Not until the end of August, when a number of large pro- 
ducers shut down for changing over to the 1956 models, did a 
week’s output drop below that of the corresponding week of 
the preceding year. By that time, 1955 car production had 
passed the entire 12-month 1954 total, previously third in all- 
time production. September, the height of change-over time, 
saw output drop to its slowest pace of the year, but by the end 
of the month the passenger car total was pushing the 6,000,000 
mark and approaching the runner-up year of 1953. As the car 
makers swung into full production of their 1956 lines in October, 
it appeared certain that the record total of 6,665,863 achieved 
in 1950 would be eclipsed early in November and that the 1955 
final figure would approach or exceed 8,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION at Frankfurt, Ger., in Sept. 
1955. Shown in the foreground are three products of General Motors corp., 
U.S. Left to right: Pontiac hardtop, Cadillac ‘“‘E! Dorado’’ sports convertible, 
Chevrolet hardtop 
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Trucks and buses, while not built at a record-breaking pace, 
nevertheless ran ahead of the 1954 performance. An anticipated 
volume of 1,250,000 commercial vehicles was expected to put 
the grand total of U.S. vehicle production for the year over 
9,000,000. More than 150,000,000 vehicles had been produced 
by the industry in its 56-year recorded history, about 62,000,000 
of which were still in service at the end of 1955. 

The record-smashing production and sales were achieved only 
by dint of aggressive selling efforts by manufacturers and 
dealers throughout the country. In view of the high production 
in 1953 and 1954, it was felt in some quarters that the satura- 
tion point of the new car market was being approached. Particu- 
larly in late summer and early fall was this opinion manifested, 
when automobile dealers offered large discounts in price and 
extremely liberal credit terms in the “clean-up” of 1955 stock 
before the appearance of the 1956 models. 

In volume of production and sales, practically every manu- 
facturer improved significantly on his 1954 performance, but 
there was some adjustment of the different companies’ “shares” 
of the market, percentage-wise. Again the big three—General 
Motors corporation, Ford Motor company and Chrysler corpo- 
ration—divided between 94% and 95% of the passenger car 
sales. 

Foreign cars, led by the German Volkswagen, made an appre- 
ciable gain in the United States market in 1955. Increasing their 
sales by more than 80% over 1954, the import cars accounted 
for 0.62% of the United States total, as compared with 0.48% 
a year earlier. Almost half the foreign cars sold in the country 
were Volkswagens. 

Employment.—The year was marked by negotiation of new 
labour contracts between all major automobile companies and 
the United Automobile Workers of America. The previous con- 
tracts of General Motors and Ford expired almost simultane- 
ously in the spring. Seeking a guaranteed annual wage for its 
members, the union did not reach that objective, but was able 
to win a provision in the new contracts for payments to supple- 
ment state unemployment compensation during periods of idle- 
ness. In both cases the supplemental payments were to bring 
unemployment income up to 60% to 65% of regular wages. 
Both General Motors and Ford reached agreement with the 
U.A.W. very shortly after expiration of the old contracts, and 
were able to avoid strikes of any great consequence. Both com- 
panies made concessions amounting to wage increases of about 
20 cents an hour, counting the unemployment pay, annual im- 
provement factor, pension plan increase and other benefits. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Payments by these companies into the unemployment fu 
began in June. Workers would become eligible for supplement 
unemployment payments June 1, 1956. Chrysler, third memh 
of the big three, reached a contract similar to the Genet 
Motors and Ford pacts on Sept. 1. However, the Americ: 
Motors corporation (Nash and Hudson) agreement, signed 
about the same time, provided for postponement of payment | 
the company into the supplemental unemployment compens 
tion fund until Sept. 15, 1956, with payments to workers n 
to begin until a year later. The other manufacturers (Stuc 
baker-Packard corporation and Willys Motors, Inc.) still we 
involved in negotiations at the middle of October, but it seem 
likely that Studebaker-Packard, at least, would agree to t 
unemployment pay supplement. 

With production going at a fast pace throughout practica 
the entire year, average employment in the industry was abc 
gt0,000, including more than 700,000 production workers. Be 
figures were among the highest in history. 

Engineering.—Continuing increases in horsepower, seve 
new V-8 engines, and the passing of the straight eight we 
prominent engineering events of 1955. Chevrolet, biggest p 
ducer and seller in the auto industry for many years with 


_ six, came out with its first 8-cylinder engine, a 162-h.p. V-8, a 


Plymouth, the Chrysler corporation entry among the popu 
“low priced” cars, joined Ford and Chevrolet in the V-8 cl 
with two V-8’s, of 157 and 167 h.p. Ford, in turn, raised its \ 
to 162 h.p., or 182 h.p. with power pack. All three offered pov 
packs for 10 to 20 additional horsepower. 

The power pack, usually consisting of a 4-barrel carburet 
a modified intake manifold and a dual exhaust system, V 
offered by practically every manufacturer and proved to be e\ 


Table I|.— Monthly Factory Sales of U.S. Vehicles 


Percentag 
1954 1955 increas 
Janvany eihenes st uch) tel intend ge 5 551,134 725,379 31.¢ 
February) <3 + te ‘sume noes eircuns. 534,145 744,942 39% 
Marche: atte amen ay Tome hop oemebes 633,054 894,597 41K 
TRE Gee tite So Ve 0 O44 631,769 881,840 39. 
Web icpenintie Ge Dade GLE . 588,611 849,393 44, 
June A oO Oe Ces 5 598,876 767,182 28.) 
Lil VeRO a Own apeoMon oma sedis 530,415 768,621 44) 
Augustit'. te <li iene Sige eae 521,450 716,163 37% 
Septembetis, cs fore) auie Rous usmle ae 369,942 600,000* _ 
October: 2. . « « 3) « per M Relea: Be 287,705 t — 
November... . s+ eee - aes 587,785 t _ 
December): SiS. a ts, es kere one 766,185 + _ 
(cleo 9G tu. 4 6 Osc 6,601,071 9,000,000} _ 
*Estimated. {Not available. {Forecast. 
Table Il.—Motor Vehicle Registrations in U.S. 
Privately owned vehicles 
Passenger 
Year cars Buses* Trucks Tot 
VLAD cen OG 458,377 _ 10,123 468 
O20 ren ecate 8,131,522 _ 1,107,639 9.239 
TOSO0M ee eons 22,972,745 40,507 3,518,747 26,531 
19:4 Oecremcmrs! 27, SL 2,39L. 72,641 4,590,386 32,035 
LO Zig eennet te 27,868,746 102,093 4,608,086 32,578 
94S a eeion 25,912,730 106,702 4,480,176 30,499 
eV EES 6 25,466,331 106,581 4,513,340 30,086 
EES 2A 25,691,434 A2e253 4,834,742 30,638 
1246 mee eres 28,100,188 119,937 5,725,692 33,945 
1947 pares 30,718,852 128,983 6,512,628 37 ,36¢ 
1948 arcane 33,213,905 132,603 7,209,961 40,55¢ 
1949" \oleeuncars 36,312,380 135,002 7,692,569 44,135 
RILEY ALS 40,185,146 143,206 8,272,153¢ 48, 60( 
NSS ae urease 42,525,217 143,290 8,657,921 7 51,32¢ 
UPR GS G 43,653,545 145,227 8,853,0637 52,651 
TOSS iortey te 46,289,129 141,255 9,195,697 + 55,62¢ 
LO S40r mene 48,323,909 140,003 9,444,394} 57,90! 
Privately and publiclyf owned vehicles 
1942 ee a(ene 27 976,259 139,274 4,887,067 33,002 
UG AGuas) cited fe 26,009,073 152,324 4,726,737 30,88! 
W244 cewisine 25,566,464 152,592 4,760,250 30,475 
TASS wy wie <5 25,793,493 162,125 5,079,802 31,03. 
NAGS eae 28,213,336 173,585 5,986,081 34,37: 
NGA Semis, 6 30,845,350 187,457 6,808,691 37,84 
1948 Goaee 33,350,894 196,726 79379 41,08. 
1949 su SKS 36,453,351 208,929 8,028,016 44,69 
1950 aaeete 40,333,591 223,652 8,637 ,969F 49,19. 
DS ate) eee 42,682,591 230,461 9,035,7447 51,94 
TOS2 er acive 43,817,580 240,485 9,243,264F 53,30 
(OER RS 5 46,460,094 244,251 9 ,608,9367 56,31 
G04 ss cutee te 48,498,870 248,346 9,875,331f 58,62 
WEEE a ad 50,954,000 252,000 10,128,000 61,33 


*Incomplete. Many states did not segregate buses from passenger cars or trucks in « 
years. fIncludes farm trucks registered at a nominal fee in five states. tExcludes m 
vehicles. {Preliminary. Source: U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
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ONTINENTAL MARK II, introduced by the Ford Motor company in Oct. 
955. Similar to its predecessor, the Lincoln Continental, out of production 
nce 1948, the Mark || was about 18 ft. long and 4 ft. 8 in. high, lowest 
f all U.S. mass-produced cars 


nore popular than the companies had hoped. So great was the 
emand for the engines with the additional power that dealers 
ound it impossible to fill all their power pack orders. 

Larger, more powerful cars met public demand for improved 
ower and performance by offering optional engines which pro- 
ided as much as 300 h.p. 

Average compression ratio of all U.S. makes went up from 
.64 to 7.96, with two cars boasting the high ratio of 9.0:1. The 
ighest in 1954 had been 8.7. In 1954 the lowest compression 
atio in the industry was 6.8, but in 1955 none was below 7.20. 
“he average 1955 American car could deliver up to 173.1 brake 
.p., a rise of 22.3 over 1954. Engine displacement went up only 
.6 in. to 270.7 while speed at maximum horsepower rose 264 
p.m. to 4,279. Average car weight for engine power went down 
rom 24.88 to 22.05 lb. per horsepower. 

One new development that might be the harbinger of another 
rend appeared in 1955. This was the torsion bar suspension 
atroduced by Packard. The new suspension, which eliminates 
he springs used in the conventional type, is designed to smooth 
ut and level the ride, regardless of roughness of the road. Small 
lectrically-driven hydraulic pumps are incorporated into the 
uspension to level the car laterally as well as longitudinally. 

The automatic transmissions continued their rapid rise in 


popularity, 69% of the new cars sold during the year being 
equipped with this feature. Total sales of the ‘“‘automatics” 
increased from 3,200,000 in 1954 to about 5,500,000 in 1955. 

Newer conveniences such as power brakes and power steering 
likewise were in greater demand than in 1954. During 10955, 
about 24% of new car purchasers asked for power brakes and 
25% requested power steering. These were up from 18% and 
respectively a year earlier. 

Air conditioning, relative newcomer in the field of added 
conveniences to the motorist, showed a sharp increase in de- 
mand. More than 175,000 of the units were installed in new 
cars purchased during the year, more than triple the 1954 sales 
of automobile air conditioning. Less spectacular but still sig- 
nificant was the rise in sales of power-adjusted seats and pow- 
ered window lifts, both of which passed the 500,000 mark for 
the first time. 

Tubeless tires became standard throughout the industry in 
1955, and electrical systems were incorporated in all 
makes of one large manufacturer. 

The tremendous upsurge in customer demand for power 
assists continued a trend that had been evident since the end of 
World War II. The automatic transmission, first in the parade 
of recent developments designed to lighten the driver’s work, 
made its first appearance in the late 1930s. As late as 1949, only 


19% 


EZ= Ve. 


one new car out of four was an “automatic,’ 
proportion had risen to 58%, and the 69% 


Table IIl_—Exports and Imports of Motor Vehicles by Producing Countries 


1954 Exports 
Passenger 

cars Trucks Buses Total 
lited States . « 2 © ee « 73,312 180,109 4,541 357,962 
SIC Cees ceil seelMel 6. (6! Wes. 6 19,037 9,703 (0) 28,740 
SUDIOLONE cei sss) Te) folie 192,349 189,812 4,541 386, ig: 

ystralia . Sie ns ile ats ~ § § § 
ystria . A 48 1,764 — 1,81 
sIgium = 5 11,240 2,445 8 13,693 
rechoslovakia. § § § § 
MOVs Neth sp et co: cy ssekel “s), 6 1,242 322 — 1,564 
BREET. ie! sus" ic. eo a) Ge “eco 10) 0 0 0 
ance . br ta igh fei ie 105,276 33,715 yrs) 140,216 
ermany (vest) Pag At eG 246,537 51,617 — 298,154 
MET tee ef itaye'e, ae a! ce) ie § § § § 
SEPM ofan’) saiietory ©. £8 Sy yst co 10) 0 0 10) 
aly . 4 Ide d 40,758 3,058 320 44,136 
eh. ce oo 161 848 97 1,106 
etherlands . 4,888 1,174 33 6,115 
BENE IR Ts) io Vat-s dict ic chs 6 0 0 0 (0) 
EMRIEGT 6, ct os SO! euiay § § § § 
cor Ee SE a ae § § § § 
yveden . Soe ch ee ROG 2,365 5,785 — 8,150 

MPeTONC eats Te. (eine “sl eco 52 a 5 

ER: Ja... § § § § 
ited Kingdom 366,084 123,652 3,080 492,816 

Woslavia . . Sy ae a ie 0 0 te) 
Subtotal 778,599 224,432 4,783 1,008,814 
Grand total . 970,948 414,244 9,324 1,394,516 


’ but by 1954 the 
for 1955 indicated 
that predictions of 100% auto- 
matic transmissions in the fu- 


1954 Import : 
Peeetaee Sa ture might not be far wrong. 
cars Trucks Buses Total Even the Chevrolet-Ford- 
34,554 479 0 35,033 : 
38,519 6,371 292 45,182. Plymouth group installed auto- 
73,073 6,850 292 80,215 3 ans ‘ 
107,803 33,169 "140,972 +Matic transmissions in more 
a e78 18,773 78 dee than half of their output. Aver- 
§ § i 
ane! 17,343 Se: 56,763 a8e for the rest of the industry 
12,288 2,251 = 14,539 was close to 90%. 
7,716 529 37 8,282 
4,658 757 = 5,415 The trend toward more lux- 
§ § § 4 . . 
10,546 4,516 ts 15,062 ury in motor cars is illustrated 
Wee ove 34—s«1e’gi7-_~—oalso by the shift to 8-cyl. en- 
36,175t 14,151 54 50,380t ; 
130912 7,587 393 oi ecg —Blnes. Only 22% of new car 
§ § sales in 1940 were eights. In 
6013! 2 217% = 8,230t 3 ‘ 
85,187 5,566 = 90,753 1947 the proportion had risen 
0 73 = 44,078 
ane ; a: § only to 35.7%. The postwar 
4,660 ees = 5,344 - : ae 
371 330 59 $30 sWing to more powerful cars is 
503,976 118,220 955 623,161 ee 5 
577,049 125,070 1,257 703,376 reflected by increase to 61% 


iscal yeor March 1955. tOmits exports of vehicles assembled from parts for assembly imported. {First seven months of 1954. 


lot available. 
Source: Automotive Division, U.S, Department of Commerce. 


eights in 1954 sales, and in 
1955, with Chevrolet and Ply- 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—AUTOMOBILE RACING 


stop in 1955. Included among the casualties was the Americé 


ITALIAN FIAT SPORTS CAR displayed at 1955 automobile show at Torino, 
It., in 1955. The cars of 67 manufacturers were shown 

mouth in the 8-cyl. field for the first time, 75% of all new cars 
sold boasted eight cylinders. 

A shift in the market pattern during 1955 was further illus- 
trative of the public’s desire for more of everything in its cars. 
The popular low-priced three—Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth— 
obtained a smaller share of the market than a year earlier. Com- 
bined sales of the three makes were 57.5% of the U-S. total in 
1954. Despite the fact that they all sold more cars in 1955, their 
percentage of the market declined to about 52. This change was 
evident in all sections of the country. 

New emphasis was placed on safety features by the automo- 
bile industry in 1955. Some makes of cars offered safety seat 
belts as optional equipment, and several had padded instrument 
panels to minimize the likelihood of injury in collisions. Safety 
research during the year gave promise that new features would 
be forthcoming to protect driver and passengers. Practically 
every manufacturer worked on development of a safety door 
latch that would not open from the impact of a collision. At 
least one make had safety latches as standard equipment begin- 
ning in June. 

Styling.—The vast majority of all cars produced in the 
United States during the year had more than one colour. Some 
makes offered optional three-tone paint, and others, while con- 
fined to two colours, were divided into three-colour areas. The 
choice of colours was expanded, also, with many colours appear- 
ing that previously had never been seen on automobiles. 

The popularity of the hardtop, or sport coupé, increased tre- 
mendously during the year, this style taking second place in 
sales behind the four-door sedan. Two cars offered a four-door 
hardtop for the first time, and the new body style won wide 
and eager public acceptance from the start. 

The hardtop had as its principal structural feature elimina- 
tion of the centre post extending to the top of the car. Unlike 
the “soft-top” convertible, it had a steel roof, but still gave 
the feeling of openness characteristic of the convertible. Before 
1955, no manufacturer had ventured to suspend doors from the 
centre post, secured only at the lower end. 

Tinted heat-absorbing glass likewise gained in popularity dur- 
ing 1955. A year earlier, slightly more than 2,000,000 buyers 
asked for the special glass. The total was well over 3,000,000 
in 1955. (See also Motor TRANSPORTATION. ) (GHB. Ks) 


Automobile Insurance: see INSURANCE, 
A series of accidents resulting in 


Automobile Racing. a heavy toll among drivers and 


spectators alike threatened to bring the sport to a complete 


champion, Bill Vukovich, who was seeking his third straig] 
victory in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 50o-mi. classic on May 3 
Leading the field after 140 mi., Vukovich ran into a four-c 
tangle of wreckage on the backstretch. Vukovich’s death was tl 
second attributed to the 1955 race, for Manuel Ayulo of Bu 
bank, Calif., had died on May 17 after crashing into a retainil 
wall during a practice run the day before. 

Alberto Ascari, Italian ace and only pilot ever to capture t! 
world championship two consecutive years (1952-53), was kill 
on May 26 while testing a borrowed car at Monza, It. Amo 
the many other drivers killed during the year were such sta 
as Armando Francois, Italy; Mario Alborghetti, Italy; Mi 
Keen, Great Britain; Charley Miller, United States; Jerry Ho; 
United States; Piero Valenzano, Italy; and Jack McGrat 
United States. 

The worst accident in the sport’s history took place at 
Mans, Fr., on June 11 when a Mercedes crashed into anoth 
racer, burst into flames and catapulted over a retaining w 
into the crowd. The toll from flaming gasoline and flying deb 
was 82 dead, including the driver of the Mercedes, Pie 
Levegh of France. Mike Hawthorne of Britain went on to ¥ 


the 24-hr. sports car grind in a Jaguar. On June 13, the Fren 


government banned all racing until safety rules to prevent 
repetition of such a tragedy could be drawn up. On July | 
Italy barred all open road racing for the balance of 1955 af 
a temporary suspension had been put into effect on June ~ 
The American Automobile association announced (Aug. 3) tl 
it would sever all connections with the sport after 1955. 

Averaging 128.209 m.p.h. in a John Zink Special and driv: 
without relief, Bob Sweikert of Indianapolis took top honor 
in the 1955 Indianapolis 500-mi. race. His total elapsed clock: 
was 3 hr. 53 min. 59.53 sec. Sweikert won $76,138 in priz 
An all-time record total of $270,050 was distributed for | 
blue-ribbon event of American racing. Tony Bettenhausen, T 
ley Park, Ill., who was relieved by Paul Russo, drove a Chapr 
Special to second place. Jimmy Davies, Pacoima, Calis 
third in a Bardahl and John Thomson, Springfield, Mass., 1 
fourth in a Schmidt Special. Walter Faulkner, Long Bea 
Calif., piloting a Merz Special, was fifth among the 14 driv 
to finish. Sweikert proved one of the year’s top scorers. Driv 
his Zink Special he won the roo-mi. race at the New York St 
fair (Syracuse) in 1 hr. 6 min. 43 sec. It marked his secc 
straight triumph in the event. Among his many other victo 
was that at the Heidelberg raceway in Pittsburgh, Pa., on A 
14, when he drove to three track records. 

Two world standards for stock cars went by the boards 
Aug. 27 at St. Paul, Minn. Jerry Draper, East Moline, IL, 
a mark of 5 min. 10.88 sec. in the first heat of 10 laps (5 m 
then Ernie Derr, Keokuk, Ia., improved that time in the sec 
heat when he was caught in 5 min. 03.58 sec. Bob Hilme 
Dysart, Ia., set a new time of 6 min. 15.93 sec. in the cons 
tion race of six miles. The records are International Con 
association marks. Tim Flock, Atlanta, Ga., Jimmy Bry 
Phoenix, Ariz., Tommy Hinnershitz, Reading, Pa., Joh 
Thomson, Springfield, Mass., Jimmy Romaine, Youngstown, 
Frank Mundy, Atlanta, and Carroll Shelby, Inglewood, Cz 
were other drivers consistently among the leaders in 1955 ra 

Major Speed Records.—The usual number of trials 
Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah were missing. However, a Dc 
stock car, selected at random from an assembly line, passed 
15,000-mi. mark for a marathon run and broke two w 
unlimited records that had stood since 1937. The car aver: 
102.80 m.p.h. for 15,000 mi. and 102.92 m.p.h. for six days. 
previous standards were 87.91 m.p.h. and 88.33 m.p.h. 

Pan-American Road Race.—Umberto Maglioli won 
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PECTATORS RUNNING from burning racer at Le Mans, Fr., just after the 
ir crashed June 11, 1955, during the annual Le Mans endurance race. 
ighty-two persons were killed in the worst motor racing disaster in history 


18,000 top prize in the 1954 race from Tuxtla Gutierrez to 
uarez in Mexico that ended Nov. 23, 1954. The Italian speed- 
‘er pushed his Ferrari to a record elapsed time of 17 hr. 4o 
iin. 26 sec. to better the mark of 18 hr. 11 min. for unlimited 
dorts cars set in 1953. Ray Crawford, Pasadena, Calif., won 
ith a Lincoln among U‘S. big stock cars and Tommy Drisdale, 
i Paso, Tex., drove a Dodge home first in the smaller group. 
ronzalvo Sanesi, Italy, in an Alfa Romeo, won in the European 
-ock car class and Hans Hermann, Germany, drove a Porsche 
) victory in the European small sport car division. The tor- 
Jrous grind cost the lives of five competitors and several spec- 
itors. The Mexican government suspended the 1955 event, 
arring all racing from federal highways until ample assurance 
f safety for spectators could be given. 

Major Grand Prix Races, 1955.—Following is a résumé of 
ie leading events: 


British (Aintree)—Sterling Moss, England’s top driver, defeated his 
fercedes-Benz teammate and world champion, Juan Manuel Fangio of 
rgentina, by a half length. Moss was the first Briton to win since this 
ice was started in 1948. 

Belgian (Francorchamps)—Fangio led all the way to take the 315-mi. 
‘st, with Moss second. 

Swedish (Kristianstad)—-The Mercedes-Benz continued its domination 
i the world racing scene as Fangio won, with Moss ro yd. behind at 
ie finish. 

Dutch (Zandvoort-on-Sea)—Fangio beat 
‘usso, in a Maserati, third. 

European (Monte Carlo)—Maurice Trintignant, France, in a Ferrari, 
on with a record average of 65.66 m.p.h. Fangio, Ascari and Moss failed 
) finish. 

Naples—Ascari drove a Lancia to victory. 

Tour de Sicily (Palermo)—Won by Italy’s Piero Taruff, driving a 
errari, 

Argentine (Buenos Aires)—-Fangio triumphed as Guiseppe Farina, 
aly, brought a Ferrari in second. 

Mille Miglia (Brescia, It.)—Moss and his Mercedes scored a record- 
reaking victory in the road race of about 1,000 mi. on May 1, roaring 
ver the course at 98.53 m.p.h. to beat the former mark of 87.96 m.p.h. 
yhn Fitch, U.S., was first in the grand tourism class for cars above 
300 c.c. He drove a Mercedes. 

Italian (Monza)—Fangio won the 26th annual event on Sept. 11, with 
aruffi a close second. The race was held on a new closed course. The 
jumph put Fangio far ahead of all rivals for the 1955 world driving 
yampionship. 

Watkins Glen (New York)—Top prize in the eighth annual race in 
state New York was won by Sherwood Johnson, Greenwich, Conn., 
ho drove a Jaguar D. CPEVE Ee) 


Moss, with Italy’s Luigo 


Aviation Civil In the closing year of the first full decade 

: * following World War II, the air transpor- 
tation industry in the United States continued a growth in 
passenger and freight traffic that, having begun uncertainly in 
the opening years of the decade, had by 1955 acquired stability, 
direction and extraordinary scope. 

This growth was impressive and prescient of growth to come. 
Gross revenues for the industry in 1954 were in excess of 
$2,500,000,000. The profit picture was somewhat complicated, 
however, by differing conditions affecting trunk lines and local 
service, regional, territorial and helicopter air lines. The large 
United States carriers did well, independent of subsidy. 

Since Dec. 31, 1945, the U.S. air lines had invested more 
than $850,000,000 in new equipment and in related facilities. 
Over the period 1939 to 1955, however, the price of the average 
air line ticket in the United States rose only 3.7%, and in 1955 
the average price of an international ticket was actually 24.2% 
less than it was in 1939. With the growth of low-fare air coach 
or tourist-class service, it was clear by the end of 1955 that the 
price of the average fare would continue low in relation to 
the service provided and to the cost of other comparable 
services and commodities. 

The air transport industry in the United States was gradu- 
ally overcoming one of its economic problems: government sub- 
sidy. The domestic trunk line system in 1955 was virtually 
100% free of subsidy, although the system of local service air 
lines was still dependent on government assistance. 

This pronounced over-all trend toward subsidy-free operation 
was perhaps the most encouraging economic portent the indus- 
try had. Earl D. Johnson, president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America during 1954, said in his annual message that 
“the ability of the industry to pay its own way is particularly 
important in view of the heavy expenditures anticipated if the 
air lines are to fulfil their promise of still greater usefulness. It 
is expected that at a minimum the U.S. domestic industry must 
spend one and a half billion dollars during the next ten years 
for new flight and related equipment.” 

Johnson’s appraisal found an international echo in the report 
of Sir William Hildred, director general of the International 
Air Transport association, on the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of that organization: “We are an industry,’ Hildred said, 
“that has to live by expansion; we cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels. It is our duty, and it is expected of us, ever to provide 
quicker and more efficient service for passengers, cargo and mail 
with the most up-to-date equipment available. We are still aim- 
ing at cheaper passenger service and at opening up the cargo 
market in a big way. Our capital expenditures on long-haul 
aircraft last year [1954] amounted to about $200 million... . 
It will, I think, be that much again this year.” 

Recognizing this, air lines of many countries—England, the 
United States, France, the Netherlands and Italy, to name a 
few—placed orders for new equipment to meet the competitive 
exigencies and the calculated growth in passenger and cargo 
volume of the next three to five years. 

In civil aviation generally, the year 1955 was one in which 
an aircraft took off for a regularly scheduled flight somewhere 
in the world every five seconds of the day and night. It was a 
year in which the scheduled air lines of the world served 3,500 
cities from New York to Bangkok, from Nome to Sydney, from 
Oslo to Cape Town. 

United States.—Commercial air transportation in the United 
States embarked in 1955 on a new and momentous—though 
long-anticipated—cycle of development. First, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, on the New York-Toronto run, and then Capital Airlines, 
a regional air line operating largely in the eastern and southern 
United States, introduced the turboprop-powered transport into 


80 
domestic competition, using the British Viscount. Then, in June, 
American Airlines, the largest domestic trunk line, ordered the 
first U.S.-built commercial turboprop from the Lockheed Air- 
craft corporation—the Electra. The order was for 35 of these 
four-engine turboprop aircraft, with delivery to begin in the 
latter part of 1958 and to be completed in the middle of 1959. 
Characterized as a medium-size transport, the Lockheed Electra 
would nevertheless have a cruising speed in excess of 400 m.p.h., 
would seat 64 with a lounge for six persons and would accom- 
modate 4,000 Ib. of air freight, express and mail. Later in the 
year, American Airlines gave the Allison division of the General 
Motors corporation an order for Allison’s Model sor turboprop 
engines, rated at 3,750 h.p., to power the Electra. At about 
this time, Eastern Airlines announced that it had ordered 4o of 
the new planes. 

Operationally, larger and faster aeroplanes—of which the 
360-m.p.h. Douglas DC-7 was outstanding—and the continued 
improvement of navigation and traffic control facilities enabled 
U.S. domestic air lines in 1954 to reach a new high in revenue 
passenger-miles flown—16,768,000,000, or 13.5% higher than in 
1953. The projection for 1955 indicated a total for the year con- 
siderably in excess of 18,000,000,000 revenue passenger-miles. 

Total domestic air line operating revenues for 1954 exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. Net profits were slightly more than $50,000,000. 
This was a somewhat better return, translated into percentages, 
than that experienced by the world air transport industry. 

As part of the general domestic picture, the 14 local service 
air lines, developed to link the country’s important intermediate 
cities with one another and with the larger centres, flew 30,000 
route miles with 160 aeroplanes in 1954. They served 440 cities 
in 42 states, providing the only air line service to 260 of those 
cities. In 1955 the local service carriers estimated that they 
would carry approximately 3,000,000 passengers, with passen- 
ger revenues probably exceeding $35,000,000. Under a new law 
passed early in the year, the local service carriers, for ten years 
classified as an “experiment” by the Civil Aeronautics board, 
the industry regulatory agency, and only temporarily certificated 
to operate, were authorized to receive permanent operating 
certificates. 

Statistics released during the year continued to show U.S. 
air line growth since 1938, the year the Civil Aeronautics act, 
regulating civil aviation in the United States, was passed. The 
number of air lines certificated to operate over specific routes 
had increased from 22 to 59. Aeroplanes in service increased in 
that period from 345 to 1,454; the number of passengers car- 
ried in a single year increased from 1,586,000 to 35,184,000; 
the number of people employed rose from 13,300 to 118,000; 
and total air line payrolls increased from $27,396,000 to 
$5 26,182,000. 

The domestic industry established a new safety record dur- 
ing 1954, with .og fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger-miles 
flown—the lowest ever reported by the domestic air lines. This 
was more than six times better than the record of .56 per 100,- 
000,000 passenger-miles for the domestic air carriers in 1953. 

The volume of airmail service in 1954 reached an all-time 
high, with the U.S. air transport industry, domestic and inter- 
national, carrying a total of 116,809,000 ton-miles. The total 
for 1955 was expected to run even higher, possibly exceeding 
125,000,000 ton-miles. 

Meanwhile, the experimental test of flying nonlocal first-class 
mail between major cities in the United States continued 
through its second year. The Air Transport association reported 
that during the first year of the test senders of letters saved 
nearly 10,000,000,000 hr. in delivery time. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of letters reached their destinations an average of 114 hr. 
sooner than if they had moved by surface means. The associa- 
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Table |.—Revenue Air Traffic, 1953 
Contracting States of International Civil Aviation Organization 
(In thousands; one kilometre equals 0.62137 mile) 


Contracting states Passenger- Passenger Cargo Mail Tr 
as at Dec. 31, 1953 km. flown ton-km. ton-km. ton-km. tor 
Afghanistan. . . + + _ _ — — = 
Argentina C 306,181 29,193 4,475 1,856 35, 
baer 1 ats 1,471,577 135,860 57,273 10,585 203, 
I nigch Oo no 6 oo —_— — r= ee, =| 
Belgium 447,901 44,526 16,209 3,728 64, 
*Bolivia. . - 31,825 2,760 1,290 270 4, 
Brazil 1,482,643 103,785 ~. 72,629 2,624 179, 
{Burma . 43,700 3,540 1,357 405 5, 
Canada 1,424,863 128,902 15,120 8,973 152, 
Ceylon. . 20,089 1,525 755 73 2, 
{Chile Se A tc 95,287 8,836 1,178 82 10, 
Colombia .. .« 415,403 37,386 58,700 435 96, 
¥Cubal ct smicmiontedane 146,580 14,660 1,280 140 16, 
*Czechoslovakia . . 10,000 780 100 20 
Denmark. . 2 + «+ « 220,858 20,544 4,425 1,698 26, 
*Dominican Rep. 4,940 435 115 40 
Egypfi ssces ucts oie 32,259 3,226 972 43 4, 
El Salvador. . .. - — os —_— — = 
Ethiopia 30,670 2,700 2,455 56 5, 
Finlond! jo cue. cnet. 72,209 6,534 420 171 7, 
TRrancés. acme niedee 1,651,596 152,564 40,033 19,142 211, 
{Greece <) 2 =) oa 43,720 3,654 1,071 127 4 
*Guatemala....-. 4,855 430 130 30 
*Haitild acs, ee kemyew torte 1,080 95 30 10 
*Honduras . 32,475 2,860 S35: 180 3, 
*\Iceland! \ecmiemeee ae 26,675 2,505 825 60 B, 
ciel 6 on mb C 385,773 34,459 21,068 5,360 60, 
Indonesid)s) a) lsthelie! 6 168,393 12,935 5,934 1,511 20, 
*rantsss ioiliswremiomnemnae ts 14,445 1,190 195 20 1 
eC hGec cece osu 13,766 1,270 222 18 1 
Ireland ...- + 6 105,953 8,671 1,351 388 10 
tsrcelicen .wetnna ones 3 128,077 12,094 4,044 542 16 
Italyscuecmes) (conenesats ‘ 229,183 21,222 SoL2 1,788 26 
tJapan . 58 c, 134,461 10,490 255 145 10 
*Jordan g 6,255 550 90 35 
*Korean. “emma it 3,385 300 165 80 
*lebanoni iy sacet vane 42,885 4,010 1,480 40 5 
*iiberiaicns tee om mctes 1,200 110 15 5 
*Liby.aiee tee ome 2,440 PAIS) 50 10 
Luxembourg .. - — — —_ —_— - 
lier Hoo o o see 1,344,811 103,550 32,610 6,840 142 
Netherlands 1,179,321 112,194 38,054 7,906 158 
New Zealand . 228,026 20,629 4,944 1,068 26 
*Nicaragua 6,035 530 2,260 70 2 
Norway 260,011 24,376 6,939 1,909 33 
Pakistan . xe 41,508 3,412 1,504 334 S 
Paraguay *s = =) = 7 — —_ — = 3 
WIRE GeO oc Sere 78,519 6,250 4,980 120 11 
Philippines . . - + - 227,666 23,542 7,927 1,403 32 
{Poland. . 39,622 2,964 594 190 x 
Portugal . . 42,211 3,770 549 302 y. 
Spainteeee <r 285,932 28,593 1,387 502 3¢ 
Sweden .«.. «= « 345,548 32,012 6,848 2,634 4l 
Switzerland. . ..- 328,401 30,860 4,845 2,198 37 
feilel a biG. 6 054 5,100 440 85 25 
Thailand’ 47 6) se 31,205 2,421 1,408 271 y 
Turkeyee vacuous 66,296 4,972 1,084 100 t 
Un. of S. Africa : 254,745 22,303 3,104 3,461 2% 
United Kingdom . . . 2,308,128 208,111 49,561 29,278 287 
United States . . . . 29,211,933 2,579,375 531,016 151,460 3,261 
*Venezvelas oj. <2 - 299,740 21,360 6,220 1,930 25 
Total for 61 States 45,838,360 4,046,480 1,025,577 272,691 5,34: 


*Estimated data. tProvisional data. 
{Data for France include operations performed by Air France only. 
Note—Figures cover total scheduled services, including international and domestic o 
tions. Final data, except where indicated. 
Source: International Civil Aviation Organization, June 6, 1955. 


tion said that the scheduled air lines co-operating in the » 
which was being conducted on a space-available basis betv 
New York, Washington and Chicago and other eastern seab 
cities, and between 17 major cities in California, Oregon 
Washington, flew 9,600,000 ton-miles of mail the first 
Postage revenues to the post office department amounte 
$29,500,000, of which the department paid the air car 
$1,830,000 for flying this mail. Seven trunk air lines anc 
local service carriers were participating in the test, serving | 
and intermediate-sized cities in 23 states. 

The increasing volume of passenger and cargo traffic bro 
increases in the size of the commercial air line fleet dt 
the year. The Douglas Aircraft company delivered 31 aircre 
six DC-6bs and 25 DC-7s and DC-7bs—to seven air lines. 
bulk of their production in 1955, however, was military. 
Lockheed Aircraft corporation delivered 54 Super Const 
tions, and the Convair division of the General Dynamics c« 
ration delivered the last 13 of its Model 340 twin-engine | 
vairs, to United States domestic and international air line 

(C. R. SE 

Great Britain and Europe.—Big increases in traffic 
place in most parts of Europe during the year, and on mai 
the long-distance routes there was a marked improvement. 
large extent, the rise was seasonal. For instance, the increa 


Above left: VISCOUNT TURBOPROP airliner, first turbine-powered aeroplane to be 
placed in regularly scheduled commercial service in the U.S. in July 1955. The 
British-built Viscount had been in service for several years on British lines 


Above right: JET-POWERED EXECUTIVE PLANE, the ‘‘Paris,’’ a French-designed 
plane introduced in the U.S. by Beech Aircraft corporation in 1955. A four- 
Passenger monoplane, it was capable of 410 m.p.h. and a range of about 1,000 mi. 


Right: LARSON D-1, biplane especially designed for agricultural aviation, first 
flown in March 1955 


Below right: GUIDE BEAM, a 300,000,000 candlepower searchlight installed near 
La Guardia airport, New York city, in 1955 to guide departing planes away from 
residential sections near the field, thereby reducing noise and safety hazards in the 
neighbourhoods 


Above: OPENING of San Juan, P.R., inter- 
national airport, May 21, 1955. U.S. mili- 
tary personnel and equipment were present 
as the ceremonies inaugurating the $15,- 
000,000 terminal were combined with the 
observance of Armed Forces week 


Right: PASSENGER LOUNGE of the Lon- 
don, Eng., airport opened in April 1955 
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San ‘Francisco 3:30 


To Woke I. 
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Buenos Aires 


Amsterdam 
Brussels 


Capetown& %: 


WORLD AIR DISTANCES IN HOURS, 1955. Time shown is for fastest sched- 
uled passenger flights, including stopover time 


passenger traffic at British airports was only 4% in April, but © 


it had advanced to more than 25% in July and August. The 
heavy increase in passenger traffic in late July and August actu- 
ally became an embarrassment to British European Airways 
(B.E.A.), which had to charter extra aircraft. There were signs 
that its operations would yield a much bigger profit than in the 
previous financial year, and there were similarly good prospects 
for British Overseas Airways corporation (B.0.A.C.). 

In part, the traffic reflected the acquisition of suitable air- 
craft by the principal nationalized operators; in part it arose 
from the opening of additional services by new or revived oper- 
ators. Deutsche Lufthansa (D.L.H.) returned to the operational 
field in the middle of the year, first with internal services in 
western Germany, then with international services from Ham- 
burg and Frankfurt to London, Paris and Madrid, and finally 
with regular services across the North Atlantic. In the United 
Kingdom, there was some expansion of the services run by 
independent operators; two new motorcar ferries were opened 
between Southend-on-Sea and Calais, and between Scotland 
and Northern Ireland; and two independent companies started 
freight services, Airwork between the U.K. and New York city, 
and Hunting Clan between England and various parts of Africa. 
The Portuguese line also began a new service between Lisbon 
and Rio de Janeiro. Canadian Pacific Airways (C.P.A.) joined 
Scandinavian Airlines system (S.A.S.) on the arctic route, run- 
ning services from Amsterdam through Greenland to Vancouver 
to link up with its services to Honolulu and Australia, and 
from Vancouver by way of the Aleutians to Tokyo. 

The growth of traffic was to be explained mainly, however, by 
the provision of extra capacity on regular routes (a process 
begun in 1954 when new aircraft were coming into service on a 
number of lines) rather than by an expansion of the fleets. 
This conclusion must be modified in respect of those operators 
which had depended on the Comet jet liner: B.O.A.C., Air 


Table Il.—Financial Results of United Kingdom Corporations 
(Financial year, April 1—March 31) 
Br OuAsGe* B. EA. 

Item 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 
Operating revenue . . .£38,361,337 £36,866,199 £14,773,170 £17,141,314 
Operating expense . . . 36,203,546 35,746,979 NS 7S 721 16,589,000 
Operating profit (+) or 

1ossi{=) seis aetneaes!. aro +2,157,791 +1,119,220 —1,202,551 +552,314 
Nonoperating expense (net) 1,092,394 857,533 571,246 489,275 
Profit (+-) or loss (—) for 

Veort a) ¥ felis, ale a se +1,065,397 +261,687 —1,773,797 + 63,039 


*Figures exclude profit or loss on disposal of assets and redemption of stock. 
tAfter payment of interest on capital. 


France and South African Airways (S.A.A.). In consequenc 
the suspension of the Comet I’s, some services had to be 
duced. B.O.A.C. in fact abandoned its services between Eng 
and South America. This disorganization had its effect on 
revenue of the companies concerned. In the financial - 
ended March 31, B.O.A.C.’s net profit was only £261,687 
little more than a quarter of the profit made in the prev 
year. Air France, on its first accounting, showed a los: 
£580,000. Most other companies had a satisiactory year fi 
cially. B.E.A. made a profit of £63,039 as against a loss of n 
than £1,750,000 in the preceding year. Aer Lingus showe 
profit of £25,428. Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.), Swissair and S. 
likewise reported profits, but in most instances these were 
proportionate to the increase in traffic. In the first six Mol 
Swissair carried more than 250,000 passengers for the first t 
Most operators were satisfied that tourist fares, introduce 
April 1953, were mainly responsible for the marked ris 
passenger traffic. 

The attention of aircraft constructors and operators 
directed to turboprop aircraft. The jet liner had becom 
slightly less immediate concern through the setback to the 
velopment of the Comet. The decision of its makers to con 
trate on the transatlantic Comet IV and the new requirer 
that its supercharged fuselage should be tested for fal 
strength meant that no Comet could be expected on the 
routes before 1958. Another jet transport, the British C.1 
had attracted some attention through its use of the Cor 
bypass engine, which showed in tests a notable economy in 
consumption. However, in November its development was 
continued through a government decision and the Comet I' 
mained Britain’s only jet airliner in prospect. Aircraft for s' 
er stages began to come forward during the year. The H 
already adopted by B.E.A. for some internal services, was 
added to the Queen’s flight and ordered for Jersey Airlines. 
Herald 40-seater began test flying and at a price of £150,00 
tracted orders. The biggest—for 24—came from Australian 


Table Il.—United Kingdom Civil Air Traffic: Scheduled Services 


All services 


Internal Internatio 
Item 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 19 
Miles flown (000) 60,525 60,257 =8,611 9,309 51,914 
Passengers carried 
(GOO)* Mim meanen 2,192 2,493 855 1,016 1,336 
Passenger-miles (000). 1,448,452 1,537,570 154,857 186,127 1,293,595 1,3 
Freight (short tons)... 62, 75,644 Kee yx) 4,660 58,541 
Freight (000 short 
ton-miles) 33,393 SR Hs) 616 817 32,779 
Mail (short tons) . . . 9,980 10,418 2,502 2,701 7,478 
Mail (000 short 
ton-miles) 19,893 20,226 418 452 19,475 


onal Airways (A.N.A.). The Dutch Friendship fitted with two 
dart turboprops was also on offer. The French Caravelle, with 
st engines slung from the fuselage near the tail, was ordered by 
ir France. (See also ArRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, MIL- 
TARY ; CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; JET PROPULSION.) 
CE: -Cy Sp) 

Agricultural Aviation.—Preliminary estimates indicated that 
eroplanes covered about 50,000,000 ac. in applying insecticides, 
erbicides, fungicides, fertilizers and the like to farm and forest 
inds in the United States during 1955. This represented an 
icrease of about 20% over 1954. In certain other areas of the 
orld, notably Africa, Australia and several Asian countries, 
erial application of insecticides, fertilizers, seeds, etc., was just 
arting to receive recognition as a means of combating insect 
ests and enhancing soil fertility. 

Cotton continued to be the crop most heavily treated by 
erial application. However, millions of acres of timber land 
ere sprayed for budworm and gypsy moth in the United States 
nd Canada, and hundreds of thousands of acres of pasture lands 
rere treated for grasshoppers in western and midwestern states. 
Tany areas of the world had turned to the aeroplane for effec- 
ve results in ridding heavily populated sections of house and 
ard pests. As an example, the government of Yemen utilized 
n American-made twin-engine plane to spray whole towns and 
illages for relief from hordes of mosquitoes. 

At least three new prototype planes designed especially for 

gricultural work appeared during the year, all having certain 
esirable characteristics for their intended purpose: Texas Agri- 
ultural and Mechanical college’s Ag-3, Larson’s D-1 and Snow’s 
-1. Since a very large portion of all consumed agricultural 
hemicals was being handled through aeroplane operations, 
ae chemical industry was devoting much of its research facili- 
es to perfecting compounds which would be more readily 
daptable to aerial application. 
With the aid of the Civil Aeronautics administration and the 
‘exas Aerial Applicators association, the Texas A. and M. college 
ystem started a school for agricultural pilots in Oct. 1955. At 
bout the same time, a privately owned flying school in Cali- 
ornia announced a similar course. These schools were the 
eginning of the answer to a long-felt need for specialized train- 
1g of commercial pilots in basic fundamentals and safe flying 
ractices of agricultural aviation. (W. D. AN.) 


= 4s *1: United States Air Force.—During 
iation, Military. 1955 the United States air force made 
onsiderable progress toward the established goal of 137 wings 
y mid-1957. The programmed build-up permitted the strength- 
ning of the world-wide strategic air forces as a force capable 
f instant retaliation in the event of aggression and the equip- 
ing of the tactical air forces with nuclear weapons to increase 
heir value as a deterrent to aggression. The number of air 
ivisions in the air defense command was increased roughly 
ne-third, and a major expansion and reorganization of the air 
efense of the U.S. occurred. 

The air defense command was completely modernized with 
ll-weather jet-fighter and interceptor aircraft. The radar warn- 
ig system was expanded with progress of construction of the 
Jistant Early Warning (DEW) line across northern Canada 
nd completion of the first of a series of offshore installations 
Texas towers) in the Atlantic. 

The air force stepped up its base production program to meet 
s goal of 137 wings. Bases in North Africa were now opera- 
‘onal. Bases in the NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organization ) 
ountries were being extended and improved. Rapid progress 
‘as being made on bases in Spain. 

The air force’s ability to operate heavy and medium bombers 


AIR FORCE TRANSPORTS, two prototypes of the C-130 Hercules, shown 
flying together for the first time in June 1955. Powered by 3,750 h.p. turbo- 
prop engines, the planes could take off or land in a distance of eight aero- 
plane lengths 


in all parts of the world from bases on the North American 
continent and from within the U.S. was steadily increasing. 

A reappraisal of Soviet capabilities in development and pro- 
duction of modern aircraft, as highlighted by the jet aircraft 
displayed over Moscow in May, caused the air force to take 
certain immediate and specific steps to speed its weapons pro- 
gram. Production of the B-52 long-range bomber was accelerated 
by 35%. Production of the F-1o1 fast, all-weather interceptor 
and the smaller F-104 supersonic day fighter was also accel- 
erated. 

Several new aircraft made their appearance or went into pro- 
duction in 1955. Jet B-47s had replaced propeller-driven aircraft 
in all medium-bomber and reconnaissance units, and the re- 
placement of the heavy-bomber B-36, which was no longer in 
production, by the jet B-52 was begun. The B-58, which was 
expected to fly faster than any other production bomber ever 
built, was readied for production. 

The early model jet-fighter aircraft such as the F-86 were 
gradually being replaced with aircraft of the 100 or Century 
series, such as the F-101 Voodoo, a long-range interceptor and 
escort fighter with atomic bomb-carrying capabilities. Jet tanker 
aircraft were being developed for mid-air refuelling. 

A radical aeronautical development of several years previ- 
ous was revealed in September with the announcement of the 
reasons for a new pinch-waisted design in military aircraft which 
had produced increases in supersonic speeds of up to 25%. 
The pinching of the fuselage at the point where the wings are 
attached greatly reduces the drag rise that occurs at speeds 
that approach and go beyond the sound barrier, thus enabling 
the aircraft to attain greater speed without an increase in 
power. This new development had already been applied to the 
supersonic jet F-102A, a delta-wing interceptor first unveiled in 
1954. 

The air force’s initial turboprop (turbine-propeller )-powered 
fighter, the XF-84H, successfully test flown in July, combined 
the long range and ability to carry heavy loads of propeller- 
driven aircraft with the higher speed of jets. A new turboprop 
air freighter, the C-130 Hercules, went into production as a 
successor to the C-119 Flying Boxcar, to add the elements of 
speed and quantity (in addition to greater load capacity) to 
overseas-supply and troop-carrier missions. 

The rocket-powered X-2, the first aeroplane in history de- 
signed and built to probe the so-called thermal barrier, was the 
supersonic successor to the famous X-1A which exceeded 1,650 
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84 


m.p.h. in Dec. 1953. Both of these aircraft were designed solely 
for flight research purposes. 

The development of atomic energy had given the U.S. a family 
of nuclear weapons which could now be carried by all tactical 
fighter-bombers and light bombers, giving tactical units greater 
striking power. In addition to developing nuclear weapons and 
aircraft to deliver them, the air force was planning to use atomic 
energy in the development of a new type plane. The A-plane 
was. however, basically a means to extend aircraft range, which 
could be accomplished in other ways. 

Guided missiles were becoming an increasingly effective ele- 
ment in the air force’s weapons system. Two squadrons equipped 
with the Matador, the first operational missile already in pro- 
duction, were deployed in Europe, and two more squadrons were 
in training in the U.S. Other guided missiles had been announced. 
The Falcon, an air-to-air missile, was in production for use by 
interceptor squadrons; the Bomarc and the Rascal were under 
accelerated development. The rocket-powered Atlas, also under 
development, was an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
launched by rocket motors developing thousands of tons of 
thrust and millions of horsepower within seconds, which would 
travel at speeds of several thousand miles per hour. 

In May four F-84 Thunderjets completed a routine nonstop 
flight of 4,840 mi. from Tokyo, Jap., to Newcastle, Austr., in 
12 hr. 2 min., with mid-air refuelling. Also in May an air 
national guard pilot, Lieut. John M. Conroy, flying alone in an 
F-86 Sabrejet, flew a coast-to-coast round trip in little more 
than 11 hr. The pilot breakfasted in Los Angeles, lunched in 
New York and returned to Los Angeles for dinner in 5 hr. 27 
min. 37 sec., breaking the former east-to-west flight record by 
almost two hours. In-flight refuelling was used. 

In August ten F-84F jet Thunderstreaks set two new world’s 
records, one for time, one for nonstop mass-flight distance, 
by flying 5,118 mi. from England to Texas in 10 hr. 48 min. 
at an average speed of 480 m.p.h. In-flight refuelling was ac- 
complished. Also in August, an F-100C Super Sabre set the 
world’s first speed record for straightaway flight faster than 
sound, more than 822 m.p.h. or 1.23 times the speed of sound. 

History’s biggest troop air lift, the “swapping” of more than 
7,000 army paratroopers between the U.S. and Japan, began 
July 7, the 18th air force performing the massive manoeuvre 
with C-124C Globemaster transports. 

Recognizing the increased importance of technically trained 
and experienced personnel to an all-jet air force, the air force 
in 1955 concentrated on such long-range problems as the im- 
provement of service attractiveness in order to retain experi- 
enced personnel and the development of future leaders through 
improvement in the ROTC program and the establishment of 
the Air Force academy. By the end of the year these efforts, 
supported by new legislation, were bringing results, one measure 
of which was the increase in the re-enlistment rate from 22% 
to 35% in Sept. 1955. In August, nevertheless, the air force 
announced a plan to cut its basic training period by nearly 
50% (11 weeks to 6 for all recruits selected for technical 
training) to increase the flow of technically trained person- 
nel to operational units. 

On July 11 the U.S. Air Force academy was dedicated at the 
temporary site at Lowry air force base near Denver, Colo., and 
the first class of cadets, numbering 306, began the intensive 
preparation as future officers of the regular air force. On Sept. 
11, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower made an informal inspection 
of the academy and watched a parade of cadets. (See UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY. ) 

On July 21, 1955, the air force had 956,000 men (138,000 
officers and 818,000 airmen) in 124 wings, with a total of around 
24,000 combat aircraft. Air force civilian strength on this date 
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WASP-WAISTED VARIATION of the U.S. air force jet interceptor, th 
vair F-102A, shown in flight April 15, 1955 


was 312,000. The air reserve numbered 260,000 officers 
airmen and the air national guard 55,000. 

Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott continu 
office until Aug. 13, when he was succeeded by Donald A. Q 
(g.v.). In June Gen. Nathan F. Twining was reappointed 
second term as chief of staff, U.S. air force. (See also 
CRAFT MANUFACTURE; NATIONAL GUARD. ) (N. F. 

United States Navy.—Naval air operations literally co 
the waters of the globe during 1955. Carriers operated 
the U.S. 6th fleet in the Mediterranean and with the 7th fl 
the western Pacific. En route to distant stations, they ro 
both the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. A patrol squ 
returned to Whidbey Island, Wash., from the far east by v 
the Indian and Atlantic oceans while others patrolled fron 
land, Newfoundland and North Africa, and yet anothe 
among the first U.S. forces to operate in Spain. Helicopte: 
patrol planes conducted ice reconnaissance for ships en 
arctic waters and helicopters surveyed the antarctic ice 
in preparation for Operation “Deep Freeze.” Carrier a 
and helicopters aided disaster victims in the Caribbean, C 
American and New England areas. The 7th fleet complet 
nificant operations in support of national objectives in the 
ern Pacific under delicately balanced international tension 

Under the firm belief that strength lies in striking 
rather than in mere numbers, primary emphasis in the a 
program was on the improvement of weapons, materials, 
ment and the techniques required to exploit them. Comm 
ing the U.S.S “Forrestal” on Oct. 1, launching the U.S:S. 
toga” on Oct. 8, laying the keel for the U.S.S. “Indepen 
in July, completing the third steam catapult and angle 
installation, beginning the first assault helicopter aircraft 
conversion and the practical completion of the HR2S_ 
helicopter development to meet marine corps tactical co: 
marked both actual and potential increases in fleet air st 

Although new aircraft deliveries continued on the doy 
trend first noted in 1953, several new models reach 


et. Among carrier planes placed in operation, the F7U Cut- 
ss added a high-performance fighter with missile launching 
pability, while the FJ-3 Fury, which in January established 
1 unofficial climb record of 10,000 ft. in 73 sec., added high- 
lality interceptor capability. Fighters in flight test included 
ie F8U, which exceeded the speed of sound on its first flight; 
ie FJ-4, an improved version of the operational Fury; the 
4D Skyray, world speed king and newest holder of the climb 
cord with 56 sec. to 10,000 ft.; and the Fr1F, which incorpo- 
ited many design refinements including the “coke bottle” fuse- 
ge. In the attack category, tests of the A3D and AgD demon- 
rated the speed, range and carrying capacity characteristic of 
savy offensive power. Trends in aircraft development and in 
aining for their employment were toward all-weather opera- 
ons and increased potential for delivering atomic weapons. 
ubstantial numbers of operating aircraft and all models under 
evelopment had these capabilities. 
In patrol aircraft the new P5M-2 Marlin seaplane and the 
2V-7 Neptune landplane with supplemental jet engines both 
emonstrated acceptable ability to detect and attack subma- 
nes. The P6M SeaMaster, a swept-wing jet seaplane, first flew 
| July. Designed for mine laying and reconnaissance, and adapt- 
dle to other tasks, this plane was expected to open horizons of 
erational use hitherto untouched by seaplanes. The new 
PG-2 and ZSG-4 airships replaced old equipment in two of the 
yur antisubmarine squadrons. 
Three major guided-missile systems were introduced: Sparrow 
an air-launch interceptor, Regulus I, a surface-bombardment 
ype, and Terrier, a surface-launched air defense missile. Ter- 
er firings on the U.S.S. “Mississippi”? provided practical ex- 
erience for trainees destined to serve aboard the missiles 
‘uiser “Boston” in 1956. Regulus launching and firing exercises 
ere conducted about the submarine “Tunny,” the missiles 
vuiser “Los Angeles” and the aircraft carrier “Hancock.” Addi- 
on of this weapons system to the fleet arsenal raised the level 
’ air defense to a degree commensurate with advances in nu- 
ear weapons and jet aircraft, and also added high destructive 
dwer and increased versatility to offensive capabilities. (See 
so MARINE Cores, U.S.; NAVIES OF THE WORLD.) 

(Geese. 
Air Forces of the World.—The first serious attempt to 
-eak through the veil of secrecy that normally surrounds the 
power potential of the east v. the west occurred in 1955 with 
res. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s dramatic suggestion of mutual in- 
ection of aeronautical installations. By the end of the year, 
dwever, no definite indications were forthcoming that the pro- 
ysal might be acceptable to the U.S.S.R. Meanwhile, western 
dwers continued to build up their aerial strength by augment- 
g their own air armaments and by mutual contribution to the 
ommon cause through NATO. 
Under the U.S. offshore procurement program a limited num- 
xr of U.S.-designed aircraft and components were coming out 
certain selected European aircraft factories. At the same time 
ie major powers of the western group were coming up with 
‘ototypes of improved equipment for NATO. Notable in the 
tter group was the agreement to build lightweight, high-per- 
mance fighters in the category of the British Folland Midge 
id the French modifications of the Mystére and Vautour. 
As in past years, the capabilities of Soviet aviation were kept 
ell under wraps. Glimpses of new aircraft at aviation displays 
‘ovided material for much speculation, but authentic data were 
cking both as to quality and quantity of Russian aircraft. The 
sumption was, however, that Soviet air technical capabilities 
ere at least equal to those of the United States. 
U.S.S.R.—As in previous years, whatever of U.S.S.R. air 
pabilities was learned could be gleaned only from observation 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION TRAINER, a rotating mechanical model of the 
northern skies, used at Mather Air Force base in California in 1955 to teach 
navigators how to use star fixes in trans-polar flights 


of Russian aircraft in flight and from reports originating from 
scattered sources outside the Soviet Union. 

Once more the flying demonstration put on by the Soviet air 
force during the May day celebrations in Moscow revealed some 
details of new military aircraft and possible clues to recent 
Soviet activity and potentialities. New jet fighters and bombers 
were disclosed, and some known bombers appeared in larger for- 
mations than previously. One source reported that at least 50 
supersonic day fighters were displayed publicly for the first 
time. These aircraft featured wings with a sweep back of about 
60° and a low-set horizontal tail, with performance estimated 
in the 1,000 m.p.h. class. Also seen were 30 new all-weather 
fighters which had thin, straight wings and engine air intakes 
on both fuselage sides. Another feature of the display was a 
formation flight of nine swept-wing bombers each fitted with 
four turboprop engines driving contrarotating propellers. The 
configuration of these aircraft suggested additional uses as 
aerial tankers or long-range strategic reconnaissance aircraft. 

Approximately 50 twin-jet Badger (type 39) bombers and 10 
Bison (type 37) bombers participated. In the previous year’s 
May day ceremonies only nine Badgers and one Bison were 
noted. In some quarters this increase in the numbers of these 
bomber aircraft, and the introduction of the new bomber and 
fighter types, were considered to be evidence of a step-up in 
Soviet development and production of military jet aeroplanes. 

Further unconfirmed details were learned of the Bison and the 
Badger. The Bison, supposedly comparable in performance with 
the B-52, appeared to have aerodynamic twist in the wing and 
was equipped with tip fuel tanks. The landing gear was of the 
tandem type located fore and aft of the bomb bay; two out- 
rigger wheels were installed in the wing. The Badger resembled 
the B-47 in size and seemingly had tricycle landing gear. Details 
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U.S. NAVY SEAPLANE TRANSPORT, R3Y Tradewind, 80-ton turboprop 
plane designed for speeds of more than 350 m.p.h. 


of armament on either of these types were scanty. 

The Soviet designer S. Ilyushin was credited with a new 
swept-wing bomber, the IL-28-2. It was stated to attain a speed 
of 621 m.p.h. and to be in production. A four-engined, straight- 
wing turboprop bomber was reported unofficially, credited to a 
new designer, V. Myasishchev. The Ilyushin IL-13 was de- 
scribed as a long-range bomber equipped with turboprop power 
plants; it was a low-wing configuration with modest sweep-back 
on wings and tail. 

At the flying display at Moscow’s Tushino airport on Air 
Force day, July 3, approximately 50 hitherto unknown twin-jet 
all-weather fighters made their first appearance. These were fol- 
lowed by a similar number of single-jet supersonic fighters, pos- 
sible successors to the MIG-17. Also shown for the first time 
were four twin-rotor helicopters outfitted for carrying troops 
and supplies. 

The U.S.S.R. had developed a new power plant from the 
Junkers diesel aeroengine which gave reconnaissance aircraft a 
range of 8,700 mi., according to a Soviet occupation official in 
east Germany. 

The U.S.S.R. was reported to have a string of 21 guided- 
missile bases along the Baltic coast, stretching from Porkkala 
point near Helsinki, through Estonia and Latvia, around the 
Gulf of Rija to Liepaja and down through Lithuania and Poland 
into east Germany. Four bases were said to be situated on the 
Estonian islands of Saaremaa and Hiiumaa, the largest of which 
could allegedly fire 800 missiles an hour. Gains in the develop- 
ment of intercontinental ballistic missiles were mentioned in one 
official statement. 

Great Britain.—The so-called “V” bomber force (to be made 
up of Vickers Valiants, Avro Vulcans and Handley-Page Victors) 
appeared to be slowly gaining in momentum during 1955. All 
three of these machines had been in prototype stages for some 
time but during the year one of them, the Valiant, was actually 
delivered to squadrons for service testing. In the meantime, the 
lightweight bomber, the twin-jet Canberra, was produced in 
quantity and in various versions, and formed the backbone of 
British bomber squadrons. One of these planes made a spectac- 
ular round-trip crossing of the Atlantic between dawn and dusk 
in late August. 

Great emphasis was being put on research, particularly in the 
field of short take-offs and landings. The so-called “flying bed- 
stead” demonstrated that vertical take-offs were possible from 
pure jet reaction. Research was also going forward in so-called 
boundary layer control and various forms of jet deflectors for 
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this same purpose. 

Work continued through the year to improve the thrust « 
engines of all types. This was supplemented by active wo 
in liquid-fuel rocket motors both for assisted take-off an: 
use in guided missiles. 

It was well known that extensive guided missile research 
experimentation was continuing both in England and ai 
guided missile range at Woomera, Austr., but little inform 
was being released from these areas. 

As was customary, Great Britain put most of its new ail 
on display at Farnborough in early September. This wa 
ported as the largest such display ever staged there. The | 
exhibition totalled 307 stands. Forty-one aircraft took pe 
the flying display, and the static display brought the total 
ber of planes exhibited to nearly 60. Of these, 16 made 
maiden display at Farnborough. In addition R.A.F. forms 
participated for the first time, with flights of Valiant and H 
aircraft. Many of the machines shown the previous year a: 
totypes appeared in 1955 in production form, e.g., R.A.F. 
swept-wing fighters and Vickers Valiant “V” class bon 
There was seen also a formation of Short Seamew light 
submarine aircraft, which were in production both for the F 
and the royal navy. Among the aircraft flown at Farnbo 
were the Avro Vulcan four-jet delta bomber, the Avro C 
CF 100, and the Folland Gnat lightweight fighter. Another 
nical development of note was the new Rolls-Royce Conwé 
pass engine which was flown in an Avro Ashton. 

Announcement was made in July of a new photoreco 
sance version of the English Electric Canberra twin-jet bo 
Known as the Canberra Mark 9, it was ordered in quanti 
the R.A.F. Under production for the R.A.F. were the H 
Hunter F.1 (Rolls-Royce Avon) and F.2 (Armstrong Si 
Sapphire). Also in large-scale production was the F.4 with 
version of the Avon. The British ministry of supply let | 
tract for the DH rio jet fighter for the royal navy. This 
two-seat day and night all-weather fighter, powered b 
Rolls-Royce Avon turbojet engines. An R.A.F. oper 
squadron was being equipped with Vickers Valiants, with 
tations of the HP Victor and Avro Vulcan being in service 
other year. The 700-m.p.h. Hawker Hunter Mark IV jet 
was put into service with the R.A.F. in Germany in April 
ain’s smallest and lightest fighter, the Folland Gnat, mi 
maiden flight in July. The Bristol Orpheus turbojet was als 
ing its initial air test. Several Short Seamews were nearin 
pletion and were to be delivered to the R.A.F. coastal con 
They would have folding wings, presumably to allow tl 
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perate from fleet air arm carriers if required. 

France.—Although several interesting prototypes were shown 
1 the French air display in June 1955, actual production of 
ilitary aircraft lagged during the year. The most notable con- 
ibution toward the NATO effort was the selection toward the 
nd of the year of two basic fighter types, the Mystére IV and 
1e S.O. Vautour, as stripped-down lightweight fighters com- 
arable with the British Folland Gnat. The expectation was that 
ich planes, because of their simplicity, could be produced in 
uantity and be used as defensive armament against long-range 
ombing attacks. Dassault was producing a series of modifica- 
ons of the Mystére IV. This plane was first flown two years 
arlier but appeared during 1955 in various versions, day and 
ight fighters. 

A so-called Super Mystére which was flown during the year 
as said to have exceeded the world speed record. An entirely 
ew model of delta-wing design intended as an interceptor 
ghter was reported having been test flown in June. 

A twin-jet S.O. 4050 Vautour was in production as an all- 
eather fighter (two-seat), as a ground attack aircraft (single- 
sat), and a bomber (two-seat). The first preproduction model 
‘as officially handed over to the French air force in March, and 
1e first of 140 production models were to be delivered in the 
dring of 1956. This aircraft could carry a variety of military 
yads, including a tactical A-bomb, with little change in per- 
ormance. 

Italy.—The first North American F-86K to be assembled by 
iat in Italy was successfully test flown during 1955. The Fiat 
esign G.82 by Gabrielli, a swept-wing jet trainer powered with 

Rolls Royce Nene engine, was said to have flown 638 m.p.h. 
1 level flight. A new lightweight tactical fighter powered with a 
ristol Orpheus engine was ordered by NATO. The USS. air 
yrce and the Italian air force jointly ordered three prototypes 
f lightweight Arietes from Aerfer of Naples. The Fouga 170R 
Tagister jet trainer was test flown in June. 

Sweden.—Sweden announced a ten-year plan for moderniza- 
on of its defenses, in which guided missiles would play a lead- 
ig role, to parallel the Soviet guided missile bases along the 
altic coast. Sweden test flew its SAAB J-35 1,000-m.p.h. fighter 
| 1955. 

The SAAB J-29 Flying Barrels were still in production. Deliv- 
-y began of the 750-m.p.h. all-weather SAAB Lansen. 

West Germany.—The new air force, planned to be an inte- 
ral part of the Allied air forces central Europe, was to be 
urely tactical, supported by six squadrons of transport aircraft. 
‘otal strength was expected to be 80,000 officers, noncommis- 


RTIST’S SKETCH of Soviet experimental plane, a double delta jet inter- 
ptor capable of a 70° angle of climb. No official U.S. comment was made 
ter publication of the drawing in Air Force magazine in March 1955 


FRENCH JET FIGHTER, the Trident, which on May 2, 1955, passed through 
the sound barrier while still climbing and was claimed to have additional 
power in reserve in its booster rockets 


sioned officers and airmen, and 1,326 aircraft, organized into 20 
wings, each consisting of three squadrons. Training was to begin 
in 1955, with readiness for operational duty expected in 1958. 
The first men of the west German armed forces to be called up 
would be about 200 pilots who would begin a NATO jet con- 
version course in Germany. They would be followed by a num- 
ber of German staff officers who would complete a staff course 
at NATO headquarters at Paris. According to the U.S.-German 
military aid agreement announced in July 1955, the Germans 
would receive a number of F84F’s for their fighter-bomber 
wings and RF84F’s for their reconnaissance wings. Expected to 
be established were six major maintenance and repair bases 
which would serve all 20 wings. Once plans were set, the U-S. air 
force would guide training courses for an initial 600 volunteers: 
120 for flight instructor positions, 400 as technical instructors 
and 80 in flight-control methods. Each of these courses would 
last approximately four months. 

Thereafter, recruitment and induction of German air force 
service personnel would commence. 

Spain.—It was reputed that the former German designers W. 
Messerschmitt, E. Heinkel and C. Dornier were serving as con- 
sultants to aircraft companies in Spain. The first Spanish-built 
jet plane made a trial flight in August. It was built by Hispano 
Aviacion. One of the designers was Willi Messerschmitt. In Jan. 
1955 the Spanish government was reported to be forming three 
new fighter and bomber squadrons for 1957, with the aid of air- 
craft deliveries from the United States. Types were expected 
to be similar to those used in the Korean war. 

Japan.—A Japanese defense ministry spokesman reported that 
defense plans included 1,200 aircraft by 1960-61. In 1955 Japan 
had 6,000 air force personnel. The naval force was to have 165 
aircraft. The air force would be composed of 450 F-86F jet 
fighters, 150 F-86D all-weather fighters and 472 trainers. The 
Japanese, during the summer, signed an agreement with the U.S. 
whereby 70 North American F-86F Sabres and about roo Lock- 
heed T-33A jet trainers were to be assembled, with U.S. aid, in 
Japan. 

Japanese manufacturers began development work on three 
types of two-place light jet trainers powered with the French 
Turboméca Marboré II or Japan jet engine JO-1. 

(See also ARMIES OF THE WorRLD; AVIATION, 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION; JET PROPULSION; 
TIONS. ) 
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Avocados: see Fruit. 

Awards and Prizes of 1955: sce American Liprary Asso- 
CIATION; ANTHROPOLOGY; ART EXHIBITIONS; GEOGRAPHY; LI- 
BRARIES; LITERARY PRIZES; MATHEMATICS; MINERALOGY; Mo- 
TION Pictures; NoBEL Prizes; PULITZER Prizes; RADIO AND 
TELEVISION; RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SOCIETIES AND ASSO- 
CIATIONS, U.S.; THEATRE; etc. 
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. Chemotherapy in Tuberculosis.—With the 
Bacteriology. advent of streptomycin in 1944, Selman 
Waksman provided the first practical antibacterial weapon in 
the fight against tuberculosis. In less than two years of use it be- 
came apparent that this antibiotic was effective in limiting the 
spread of infection in some cases but in others the tubercle 
bacillus developed a tolerance for the drug, making its adminis- 
tration ineffective. 

The discovery of two other tuberculostatic agents, para- 
amino-salicylic acid and isoniazid, shortly led to a system of 
combined therapy with streptomycin. Although the frequency 
with which resistant organisms developed was greatly reduced 
by this attack from two or three antibacterial pathways, a num- 
ber of patients requiring prolonged therapy sometimes developed 
tolerance to one or all of these drugs. During 1955 two more 
agents were added to the antitubercular armamentaria, pyrozina- 
mide and cycloserine. The former had been used some time 
earlier with very limited effectiveness and could not be shown to 
have any action on freshly isolated Mycobactertum tuberculosis 
in the test tube. Its use gradually was abandoned in favour of 
para-amino-salicylic acid and isoniazid. During the year, how- 
ever, workers at the U.S. army’s Tuberculosis centre discovered 
that pyrozinamide was very active in limiting the growth of tu- 
bercle bacilli which had become resistant to isoniazid. The drug 
was therefore being re-evaluated in combined therapy with iso- 
niazid and streptomycin. Cycloserine, obtained from a soil strep- 
tomycete, showed some promise in treatment of those cases 
where resistance to the other antibiotics had developed. Al- 
though both pyrozinamide and cycloserine upon prolonged ad- 


E eet : 

“FISTULATED” STEER at Virginia Polytechnic institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
undergoing examination by bacteriologists, biochemists and nutrition experts 
to determine the processes by which cows convert plants into meat and milk. 
Each of the experimental cows had ‘‘windows’’ cut into its side, thus permit- 
ting scientists to observe digestion or to remove the contents of the stomach 


for examination, as the photograph shows. The operation and subsequent exam- 
ination are painless to the animal 
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ministration at high dosage levels are toxic, the effective conce 
trations required to inhibit the bacilli are sufficiently low th: 
neither agent when properly used need be dangerous. 

Versatile Millipore Filters.—Available as an item of ma: 
production during 1955 was a filtering medium with a unifort 
cell structure that approaches unimolecular dimensions whic 
may be likened to a submicroscopic honeycomb section. Th 
volume defined by this material is approximately 80% voids, ¢ 
about 50X10° pores per square centimetre. As a filter it acts < 
4 two-dimensional screen in providing a barrier to suspende 
particles, and because of this retained particles are in a virtu: 
plane defined by this surface. Retained microorganisms may | 
cultured on the surface when the bottom of the filter sheet 
placed in wetting contact with liquid nutrients. The liquid m« 
dium diffuses through the porous sheet, thus supplying the di 
posited microorganisms by capillarity. 

Bacteriologists of many interests found this filter a valuab: 
tool in their work. In water and sewage sanitation, the liquid t 
be checked can be drawn through the filter. After the filter h: 
been placed in a plate containing the proper selective medium 
and incubated, the colonies indicative of faecal pollution ca 
be sought and counted when present. Similar methods were bi 
ing employed by firms wishing to check the sterility of lar; 
or small quantities of a liquid product. By adjusting the sele 
tive action of the medium in which the filter was incubate 
this technique was used to determine the content of each « 
several specific bacteria in a product. Equally successful we 
efforts to check the bacterial pollution of air. This techniqu 
could prove extremely valuable in the event of a threat of ba 
teriological attack, by functioning as an air monitor. In th 
case there would be a disadvantage in that the results of eac 
check would not be available until the end of the 12- to 18-hot 
incubation period. 

These filters were recently adapted as monitors of industri 
pollution of air by acid aerosols and metal fumes. Likewis 
their use in measuring the radioactivity of dust in the air w 
demonstrated. 

The Mystery of the Yellow Bacillus——Bacteriology labor 
tories around the country had for several years frequently is 
lated a “yellow” bacillus from patients with a disease resemblit 
tuberculosis. Morphologically the organism resembles Mycoba 
terium tuberculosis. Unlike the tubercle bacillus, however, tk 
organism produces colonies ranging in colour from cream to y¢ 
low, does not easily infect guinea pigs, and is not susceptik 
to existing tuberculostatic agents. This disease appeared to ha 
a gloomy prognosis, which, however, might have been only 
reflection of the severity of cases observed. It was not knov 
whether the organism occurred in mild infections as well. T 
problem was further complicated by the frequent observati 
that the typical tubercle bacillus growing on artificial mec 
containing isoniazid or para-amino-salicylic acid sometim 
produce a few coloured colonies. Likewise, yellow organisms h 
been isolated from some patients who previously harboured or 
susceptible, typical tubercle bacilli. It was not-yet knoy 
whether the yellow bacillus was a new species, as some worke 
had proposed, or a natural mutant which chemotherapy h 
selected and hospital contacts were spreading. 

Carious Teeth.—Tooth decay may be widespread in a toc 
long before the dentist can detect a cavity. A group of scienti: 
at the University of California had evidence which indicat 
that bacteria may penetrate tooth enamel in minute threadl 
chains, making a microscopic hole. Once beneath the enamel, t 
bacteria may spread out and destroy the dentine. Lactobacil 
acidolphus, long thought to produce acid which eventually « 
stroys the enamel, may not be a major factor. Frank Orla 
showed that enterococci (common intestinal members of { 
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streptococcus family), when painted on the teeth of germ-free 
rats, produced caries. Microscopic sections of the teeth revealed 
that the enterococci had deeply invaded the decayed areas. 
These infections occurred in the absence of lactobacilli. 

Psittacosis.—Psittacosis or parrot fever is a virus-caused 
lung disorder, something like pneumonia or influenza. The dis- 
ease gets its name because it was first discovered in parrots and 
birds of the parrot or psittacine family. It has been found like- 
wise in pigeons, canaries, chickens and turkeys. The nonparrot 
form is called ornithosis. Humans get it from contact with 
sick birds and from dust that gets contaminated with virus. 
During 1954 an outbreak of 97 cases developed in turkey- 
processing plants in Texas. Although there were no deaths, the 
disease was severe, and there were some relapses in patients 
treated with antibiotics. 

During 1955 steps were proposed to eliminate this threat to 
bird-lovers and poultry raisers by treating the birds with achro- 
mycin or aureomycin. Breeders who employed this practice 
reported that the virus had been eliminated from their birds. 

Antibiotics in the Orchard.—In the first successful large- 
scale commercial orchard trial using sprays of terramycin and 
streptomycin mixtures, fire blight was checked with 98% effi- 
ciency in controlled tests in Marysville, Calif. Fire blight causes 
annual losses of $70,000,000 in the U.S., and has destroyed 
pear growing east of the Mississippi. It has also made inroads 
on commercial apple production. 

These antibiotics were also being used on hitherto uncured 
bacterial diseases of tomatoes, peppers, beans, walnuts and pota- 
toes. (See also PoLIOMYELITIS; SALK, JONAS EDWARD.) 
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| . Joseph Alston of South Pasadena, Calif., and 

Badminton. Eddy Choong, the defending champion from 
'Penang, Malaya, met in the final round of the American Bad- 
‘Minton association’s open tournament in April 1955, with the 
| laurels going to Alston. The competition, held at Long Beach, 
_Calif., drew a field of the world’s top players and Alston took 
) the men’s singles honours with a quick triumph at 15-5, 15-8. 
| Margaret Varner of South Hadley, Mass., dethroned Judy 
Devlin of Baltimore, Md., as queen of the women contestants, 
| winning by 6-11, 12-9, 12-9, to avenge the loss she had suffered 
in the 1954 title match. Alston paired with Wynn Rogers of 
| Arcadia, Calif., to set back Eddy Choong and Daryl Thompson, 
| Vancouver, B.C., 15-6, 12-15, 15-9, for the men’s doubles 
, crown. The Devlin sisters, Judy and Sue, again won the women’s 
doubles event, conquering Janet Wright, San Francisco, Calif., 
-and Thelma Welcome, Glendale, Calif., 15-10, 15-9. Rogers and 
Eporothy Hann, Los Angeles, Calif., carried home the mixed 
, doubles prize by subduing Joseph and Lois Alston, 8-15, 15-11, 
| 15-9. Roy Lockwood and Richard Fleming, Glendale team, took 
, the veterans’ doubles by conquering Wayne Schell, West New- 
.ton, Mass., and Fred Fullin, South Norwalk, Conn., 17-14, 12- 
I5, 15-13. 

John Kevorkian, Watertown, Mass., retained the boys’ singles 
title in the United States junior tourney at Cleveland, O., in 
, April. Other victors included McGregor Stewart, Baltimore, 
girls’ singles; Kevorkian and Gary McFarlane, Lewiston, N.Y., 
boys’ doubles; Norma Slauer and Nancy Metcalfe, Marblehead, 
| Mass., girls’ doubles; Kevorkian and Norma Slauer, mixed 
. doubles. 

Margaret Varner scored a surprise in the women’s final of the 
all-England championships at London in March when she de- 
| feated Judy Devlin in the ultimate round, 9-12, 11-5, II-I. 
| Wong Peng Soon of Malaya beat the defending titleholder, Eddy 
| Choong, 15-7, 14-17, 15-10, in the men’s event. Other victors 
a Iris Cooley and June White, England, women’s doubles; 
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Finn Kobbero and Jorgen H. Hansen, Denmark, men’s doubles; 
Kobbero and Kirsten Throndahl, Denmark, mixed doubles. In 
Canada, Jean Wearing of Calgary, Alta., won both the junior 
girls’ and women’s championships and Don Smythe of Toronto, 
Ont., retained the men’s title. Paul Holm of Montreal. Que., 
gained the world professional crown by beating a fellow towns- 
man, Stan Cutts, 15-3, 15-11 and 15-2, 15-3, in the best two 
of three matches at Montreal. 

Malaya won the Thomas cup, symbol of world supremacy in 
the sport for the third straight time when it routed Denmark, 
8-1, in the challenge round at Singapore in June. Twenty nations 
competed for the prize, which Malaya won in 1949 and retained 
in 1952. Denmark advanced to the last round by subduing India, 
conqueror of the United States team. (DAVES) 


Bahama Islands This British colony consists of 21 in- 
* habited and 680 uninhabited islands off 
the Florida coast. Area: 4,404 sq.mi. Pop.: (1954 census) 84,- 
581 (about 83% Negro). Language: English. Religion: Chris- 
tian. Capital: Nassau (pop., 1952 est., 36,243), on New Provi- 
dence Island. Governor in 1955, earl of Ranfurly. 
History.—Princess Margaret visited the Bahamas in Feb. 
1955, arriving in the royal yacht “Britannia” from Jamaica on 
Feb. 26 and leaving by air on March 2. Tourism was again the 
colony’s principal source of earnings. Visitors in 1954 numbered 
109,000, a new record, and revenue from the tourist traffic in 
1955 was forecast at £3,300,000, very largely in dollars. The con- 
struction of new terminal buildings was begun at Windsor field, 
which was to replace Oakes field as the main airport. The free- 
ing of Oakes field would permit expansion of the city of Nassau, 
with consequent relief of overcrowding. Measures were ap- 
proved for dredging a deep-water channel and harbour, able to 
accommodate large freighters, and the construction of a large 
industrial project at Hawksbill Creek, Grand Bahama. The plan, 
to be undertaken by the Grand Bahama Port Authority, Ltd., 
called for the setting aside of 50,000 ac. of land and the devel- 
opment there of, among others, lime, cement and building board 
manufacturing industries using local raw materials. A free port 
area was proposed as part of the plan. (Rei ays) 


Education.—Schools (1953): primary 176, pupils 20,994; secondary 7, 
pupils 1,194; technical 1, pupils 403; 1 teachers’ training college, with 
43 students. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: pound sterling: U.S. and Canadian 
dollars generally accepted. Budget (1954 actual): revenue £3,095,541; 
expenditure £3,008,515. Foreign trade (1954): imports £9,400,000; ex- 
ports £1,310,000. Main exports: pit props, lumber, crawfish, salt, okras, 
tomatoes (canned and fresh). 


Bahrein: see ARABIA. 


* The following statistics on the produc- 
Baking Industry. tion of the wholesale segment of the 
U.S. baking industry compare 1954 tonnage (published in 1955) 
with the 1947 tonnage, the ‘latter figures being from the most 
recent census of manufactures. These figures are only for the 
wholesale segment of the industry, which are those bakers sell- 
ing their products through grocery stores, hotels, restaurants 
and institutions. Retail bakers, multiple-unit retailers and house- 
to-house bakers are excluded because they are not included in 
the annual survey from which the figures are taken. 
Nutrition.—For years the “Bakers of America” program, 
under the sponsorship of the American Bakers association, had 
been aimed at stimulating a greater demand for bakery products. 
During 1954 and especially 1955, the theme shifted to a concen- 
trated educational campaign on the nutritional value of baked 
foods. The “Better Breakfast” campaign in February and March 
was aimed at educating the public to get into the habit of start- 
ing the day with a good breakfast which would include toast 


Wholesale Production of Bakery Goods in the U.S. 
Per cent 
change, 
1947 to 
Item 1947 1953 1954 1954 

it [bie © * « 8,340,728,000 9,697 ,87 8,000 9,726,971,000 +1 6.5 
aur ha ip Ae ae? 1'867.613,000  1,886,838,000 1,947,216,000 +16.4 

Sweet goods, |b. . + + + 402,522,000 398,138,000 402,500,000 " 
Gakes, Ibs.« «© = = © 1,210,207,000 1,131,237,000 1,108,603,000 — 8.5 
Binder cs, Ome 505'269,000 477,575,000 459,666,000 — 9.2 
Doughnuts (doz.) . + + + 256,992,000 285,167,000 282,316,000 + 9.8 
141,270,000 158,375,000 161,000,000 +14.0 


U.S. population. . + + = 


and sweet goods. The “July is Picnic Month” and the “August 
is Sandwich Month” promotions were successful in stimulating 
summer sales in bread and buns. Scheduled for the months of 
October through December was the “Dessert Festival,” a pro- 
motion program to encourage the greater use of bakery products 
as desserts. 

In one month, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, Ill., 
filled 4,225 requests for more than 400,000 pieces of literature 
on nutrition. 

Stable Ferment Process.—This process, introduced in 1954 
by the American Dry Milk institute was being used in 1955 by 
34 bakers throughout the country. Six of these bakeries were 
operating 100% of their bread production under the ferment 
process. 

The ferment includes water, nonfat dry milk solids, corn 
sugar, salt, yeast and yeast food. Water is metered into a stain- 
less steel tank to combine with the other ingredients. This 
ferment is agitated slowly for five or six hours and after cool- 
ing, remains stable for several hours. It is then metered into 
the dough mixer to combine with flour, sugar, lard and more 
yeast and yeast food. 

The American Dry Milk institute had received more than 
soo written inquiries for detailed information on the Stable 
Ferment Process. 

Facts and Figures.—The U.S. census bureau listed 27,000 
bakeries in the nation. Those actually baking for wholesale or 
retail totalled 22,000, the remainder being retail outlets only. 
About 7,000 of these 22,000 bakeries have annual sales in excess 
of $50,000. 

The total number of workers in U.S. bakeries during April 
1955 totalled 280,500 compared with 282,700 in April 1954. Of 
these, production workers numbered 169,600 compared with 
174,200 a year previous. Average weekly earnings for bakery 
employees was $70 compared with $68.39 in 1954; weekly hours 
were 40.7 compared with 41.2; hourly earnings averaged $1.72 
as against $1.66. In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel group, 
weekly earnings averaged $60.22 and $60.83; weekly hours, 38.6 
and 39.5 and hourly earnings, $1.56 and $1.54. (See also 
WHEAT.) 


BrsLiocRaAPpHY.—Rex E. Dimick, ‘‘1954—-A Fair Year for Wholesalers,” 
Baking Industry Magazine, vol. 103, no. 1293, Pp. 37-46 (Feb. 14, 
1955); E. E. Kelley, talk before annual meeting, Millers Federation, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1955; Jones E. Mapes, “What We’ve Dis- 
covered About the Liquid Ferment Process,” Baking Industry Magazine, 
vol. 103, nO. 1301, pp. 47-48 (June 4, 1955). (P. A. Me.) 


Balance of Payments: see ExcHaNce CoNTROL AND Ex- 
CHANGE RATES; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

Balearic Islands: see Sparn. 
Balkan States: see ALBANIA; 
MANIA; TURKEY; YUGOSLAVIA. 
Ballet: see DANcE: Ballet. 
Baltic States: see Estonia; Latvia; LITHUANIA. 


BULGARIA; GREECE; Rvu- 


Baltimore Baltimore is the metropolis of Maryland and had 
* an estimated population of 966,000 in June 1955. 


The land area of the city is 78.72 sq.mi.; the water area, 13.21 
sq.mi. Mayor in 1955: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Democrat. 
Budget appropriations for 1955 were $183,436,904.48; for 
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1954 they were $1 74,508,386.47. The city tax rate for 1955 Wi 
$3.05 per $100 of assessed valuation, and the rate for 1954 Ww: 
$2.82. The taxable basis for 1955 was $2,936,005,029, and fi 
1954 it was $2,846,003,019. The gross funded debt as of Jur 
30, 1955, was $281,100,200; the sinking funds amounted to $28 
334,108, leaving a net debt on that date of $252,766,092, ni 
including accrued income. The percentage of net debt to tl 
taxable basis (excluding self-supporting indebtedness) Ww: 
5.51% as of June 30, 1955. 

The net enrolment on Oct. 31, 1954, in the public schools | 
the city was 86,624 white students and 57,064 Negro student 
in addition, 24,801 students were enrolled in adult educatic 
classes. John H. Fischer was superintendent of the Baltimo 
city schools. The public schools of Baltimore are a separate al 
distinct unit and are not under the jurisdiction of the sta 
department of education. The integration of schools for whi 
and Negro students was carried into effect in Sept. 1954. 

Ranking as the second United States port in foreign tra 
tonnage, Baltimore had a combined value of exports and impor 
at the port during the year 1954 amounting to 19,010,100 tor 
a decrease of 11.1% from the 21,397,300 tons for the previo 
year. The decline in foreign trade volume resulted from su 


-stantially reduced overseas shipments of coal, grain and it 


portations of metallic ores during the year. The port’s forei 
commerce in 1954 was valued at $944,000,000, as against $91. 
400,000 in 1953. New port records were established in 195 
when 4,829 ocean-going vessels in all categories of water-bor 
trade arrived at Baltimore and 4,178 deep-draught ships utiliz 
the C. & D. canal route to and from the port. 

The moderate letdown in industrial activity during 1954 © 
attributable to the adjustments of military orders following t 
Korean cease-fire agreement, to the working off of unbalance 
inventories and to substantially lower operations at the sh 
yards. The initial half of 1955, however, saw a consideral 
pickup in shipbuilding and repairing as well as the establishme 
of a new high production record for the steel industry. 

At the midpoint of 1955, the ten leading industry groups, 
order of volume of employment, were primary metal industr 
(39,800), transportation equipment (34,200), food and kinds 
products (22,400), apparel (16,400), fabricated metal produ 
(15,300), electrical equipment (11,300), chemicals (9,90 
printing and publishing (9,200), nonelectrical machinery (43° 
and stone, clay and glass products (5,300). 

Baltimore’s marked growth in new production facilities c 
tinued in 1954 with a total announced investment of appr¢ 
mately $100,000,000 for new plants and expansions. The incre 
in the local manufacturing capacity was greatly accelera 
during the first seven months of 1955, when the announced 
vestment for such purposes amounted to $185,000,000, a s 
that far exceeded the total for any full year in the history 
the community. (CONF E! 


Bananas: see FRuIt. 


Banking Demands for credit and capital funds gener 
* were extremely high in the United States du 
1955. Mortgage financing, instalment credit financing and c 
mercial and industrial loans were especially strong. The fed 
reserve pursued a monetary policy of restraint with grov 
severity and the treasury department offered a long-term b 
Interest rates, and particularly short-term money market yi 
rose during the year. 

Demands for Credit and Capital——Home mortgage | 
increased during most of 1955 at a record rate, reflecting 
very high levels of residential construction, particularly in 
first half of the year. Mortgage debt outstanding securec 
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one- to four-family nonfarm houses stood at $82,100,000,000 on 
June 30, 1955, an increase of $12,200,000,000 over the figure a 
year before. Of the total outstanding, Federal Housing adminis- 
tration-insured debt amounted to $13,500,000,000, Veterans ad- 
ministration-guaranteed debt accounted for $22,000,000,000, and 
conventional mortgages stood at $46,500,000,000. 

Mortgage credit was tightened in many markets starting in 
the spring of the year. Available funds were somewhat reduced 
by monetary and debt-management policies. On July 30 the Vet- 
erans administration and the Federal Housing administration 
raised minimum down payment requirements by 2% and short- 
ened maximum maturities to 25 years. Mortgage warehousing 
was frowned upon by federal reserve officials, and the federal 
home loan banks restricted borrowing by savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Late in the year there was some apparent easing of 
these restraints on housing loans. 

Total instalment credit outstanding rose $4,760,000,000 in the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1955, with $1,370,000,000 of the increase 
representing holdings by commercial banks and $2,370,000,000 
taking the form of higher holdings of sales finance companies. 
‘Credit extended in the stock market rose but was restrained by 
higher margin requirements. 

Commercial and industrial loans at weekly reporting member 
banks went up during the year by about $3,000,000,000. These 
loans rose sharply during the first half of the year as against 
‘decreases in the first half of 1954 and even 1953. In the second 
‘half of the year a further increase continued in greater than 
‘usual seasonal proportions. 

Corporate offerings of securities for new money were at a 
high level in 1955, but not at a record rate. Such securities 
‘offerings amounted to $6,780,000,000 in 1954, as compared with 
‘the record level of $8,180,000,000 in 1952 and $7,960,000,000 in 
'1953. Total corporate offerings of securities for new money in 
‘the first eight months of 1955 were about 11% over those in 
ithe corresponding period of the previous year. 

_ Significant differences appeared among groups of business en- 
\terprises in the pace of their securities offerings. New money 
lissues by manufacturing firms in the first eight months of 1955 
‘were up 44% over those in the same months of 1954, with much 
‘of the increase taking the form of common stock offerings. 
‘Internal financing through depreciation accruals and retained 
‘earnings, however, bulked much larger as a source of funds than 
‘securities offerings. Likewise, securities offerings by financial 
icompanies in January through August 1955 were more than four 
‘times those in the corresponding period a year before, with 
‘the increase coming primarily in debt obligations of sales finance 
‘companies. 

Interest Rates.—During most of 1955, interest rates moved 
‘upward. This was particularly true of short-term money market 
rates which were under the continuing pressure of restrictive 
monetary policies. Four increases brought the discount rate at 
the federal reserve banks from 14% early in April to 24% late 
in November. The rate on new issues of treasury bills rose from 
.616% in early June 1954 to around 1% at the turn of the year 
‘and then to 2.440% late in November. This was the highest 
‘such rate since 1933, although it was just slightly above the 
high of 2.416% reached in June 1953. Dealers raised commer- 
‘cial paper rates eleven times and finance companies nine times 
during the year. In late November, yields on prime four-to-six 
month commercial paper were 23% compared with only 13% 
at the start of the year. The yield on major finance company 
paper rose from a minimum rate of 14% when the year began 
to 24% to 23% in late November. During 1955 there were two 
increases in the prime rate on commercial loans, from 3% to 
34% on Aug. 2 and from 34% to 35% on Oct. 14. The 33% 
rate was the highest in 25 years, and was above the 34% level 


reached in 1953. 

Yields on Aaa corporate bonds rose slightly from a low of 
2.86% in April 1954 to 2.92% at the turn of the year, and then 
went up to 3.14% in September. By mid-November the Aaa 
yield had declined somewhat to 3.08%, however, and the high 
yield in the year was far short of the high of 3.44% for the year 
1953. The average yield on outstanding high grade municipals 
rose from a 2.36% low yield earlier in the year to a high of 
2.69% but stood at 2.52% by mid-November. 

Yields on long-term treasury bonds generally rose and prices 
fell during 1955, with significant fluctuations during the year. 
The long-term 34% government bonds declined from a high 
price of somewhat more than 110 early in 1955 to a low of 104 
in August, at which price the yield was 2.99% to call. By the 
first of November, however, the price had risen to over 106 to 
yield 2.87% to call, but by later in the month had fallen again 
to below 105 to yield about 2.94%. In February and in July the 
treasury offered a 3% bond due in 1995, a 40-year maturity, not 
callable, the first treasury bond issue with a term of more than 
30 years offered since 1911. This bond displayed unusual 
strength as a result of demand from pension funds and freedom 
from pressure of liquidation. Intermediate bonds were under 
rather severe pressure during the year, however, as some banks 
sold them to make loans and as other nonbank institutions sold 
them to raise funds for mortgages. 

The money and capital markets as a whole in 1955 saw a 
marked narrowing between short-term and long-term rates. 
Moreover, pressures on the bond market in 1955 came not so 
much from a high volume of bond offerings as from the indirect 
consequences of restrictive federal reserve policy and tremen- 
dous demands for credit with which to buy houses and automo- 
biles. The sharply rising stock» market greatly narrowed the 
margin between common stock yields and bond yields. 

Commercial Banks.—Total loans and investments of all com- 
mercial banks reached a new peak in the second half of 1955. 
These amounted to $157;300,000,000 on Sept. 28, 1955. This in- 
crease in bank earning assets during 1955 was far less than 
during the previous year, however, as restrictive federal reserve 
policies forced commercial banks to sell government securities in 
an amount which almost equalled the substantial increase in 
loans and other securities. Total loans reached a new record peak 
of $78,400,000,000 at the end of Sept. 1955, after a nine-month 
increase of $7,800,000,000. Commercial bank holdings of gov- 
ernment securities on Sept. 28, 1955, amounted to $62,000,000,- 
000, a decrease of $7,000,000,000 since the beginning of the 
year. Other securities, chiefly holdings of state and local govern- 
ments, stood at $16,900,000,000 on Sept. 28. 

On June 30, 1954, national banks, which numbered more than 
4,700, held $98,636,000,000 of total deposits. State banks, which 
numbered about 9,000, had total deposits of $82,900,000,000. 
Total earnings of commercial banks in 1955 were well above 
the previous year, reflecting the expansion of loans and rising 
interest rates. Profits on securities sold were down sharply from 
1954. Although current expenses increased, net current earnings 
were higher, as were dividends. Numerous bank mergers, involv- 
ing some of the largest institutions, occurred during the year. 

Money Supply.—The privately held money supply rose dur- 
ing the year to a new high. Nevertheless, federal reserve policies 
of credit restriction served in some degree to moderate the 
expansion. 

The privately held money supply reached a new record peak 
on Sept. 30, 1955, at $209,700,000,000, including demand depos- 
its adjusted, $104,900,000,000; time deposits at commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and the postal savings system, 
$77,600,000,000; and currency outside banks, $27,200,000,000. 
The increase over the figure of a year before was $7,200,000,- 


INPUT CONSOLE of ERMA (electronic recording machine-accounting), an 
automatic system for handling the bookkeeping details of 50,000 checking 
accounts a day, devised by the Stanford Research institute, Menlo Park, Calif., 
for use by the Bank of America. Completed in 1955, the machine was com- 
posed of an electronic reading device, magnetic drum storage, magnetic record- 
ing tapes and a high-speed printer 


ooo, with the rise in demand deposits somewhat exceeding that 
in time deposits. The usual seasonal movements influenced the 
behaviour of the money supply during the year. Thus, total 
deposits adjusted and currency outside banks rose $7,200,000,- 
ooo during the last three months of 1954, declined $4,400,000,- 
ooo in the first three months of 1955, and then rose $4,400,- 
000,000 during the next six months. 

Money in circulation, that is, currency and coin outside the 
treasury and the federal reserve banks, showed little change dur- 
ing the first five months of 1955 from the previous year’s 
figures. In May and June, however, there was a sharp upturn. 
Even so, money in circulation early in Nov. 1955 was barely 
equal to the peak amount for the same period reached late 
in 1953 

The volume of bank debits at commercial banks rose to new 
record heights, reflecting sharp recovery from slight recession 
and rapid further expansion in the economy. Debits to demand 
deposit accounts at banks in 343 leading centres in the third 
quarter of 1955 were 13.5% above the total reported for the 
corresponding period a year before. Moreover, the rise was un- 
usually widespread, for al] but 15 of these 343 individual cities 
had bank debits above the preceding year. The annual rate of 
turnover of demand deposits showed a further rise, with deposit 
velocity at the 343 reporting centres outside New York city 
being 9% above Sept. 1954. (Cleekceles) 

Mutual Savings Banks.—Mutual savings banks in the United 
States had combined assets valued at $30,460,827,273 at the 
close of business on June 30, 1955. On the same date there were 
funds on deposit in the amount of $27,329,091,716 belonging to 
20,872,628 depositors and surplus funds of $2,796,733,474 equal 
to 10.2% of the amount due depositors. 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, these combined assets 
increased by $2,063,836,641 or 7.27% as compared with 
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increase of $1,995,209,245 or 7.58% for the year ended June 
1954. The net increase in the combined amount due deposit 
was $1,891,197,342 or 7.43% for the year ended June 30, 1¢ 
and $1,818,236,027 or 7.70% for the previous year; while 
net increase in the number of depositors for the two 12-mo 
periods was 349,451 or 1.70% in 1955 compared with 335, 
or 1.66% in 1954. 

The number of mutual savings banks in the United States 
mained at 527 on Sept. 30, 1955. The incorporation of a 1 
savings bank in Massachusetts, the Dukes County Savings bz 
was offset by the merger of two banks in Connecticut to fc 
the People’s Savings Bank-Bridgeport. The number of branc 
of banks in operation increased from 298 on Sept. 30, 1954 
320 on Sept. 30, 1955. 

On the average the dividend rate credited on deposits 1 
from 2.55% in 1954 to 2.71% in 1955. This was the hig] 
average rate paid since 1935. 

The rise in the dividend rate was supported by increased 
vestments in real estate mortgage loans. The combined assets 
June 30, 1955, were invested as follows: U.S. government s¢ 
rities 28.51%, other securities 13.71%, real estate mortg 
loans 52.52% and miscellaneous assets 5.26%. 

On June 30, 1954, the combined investments were distribu 
as follows: U.S. government securities 31.80%, other secun 
14.39%, real estate mortgage loans 48.35% and other as 
5.46%. The existing level of mortgage investments was reac 
for the first time since 1933. The percentage of assets inve 
in U.S. government securities had not been as low as 
existing figure since 1940. 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, the growth of in 
ance in force was at the rate of 6.40% per annum in Massac 
setts, 11.87% in New York and 19.37% in Connecticut. T] 
varying rates were consistent with the length of time s 
insurance had been available in the several states; viz.: in 
sachusetts since 1908, in New York since 1939, in Connect 
since 1941. 

The growth of balances due depositors in British Trustee ¢ 
ings banks during the year ended Nov. 20, 1954, was £55,6 
397, of which £48,853,126 represented the increase in bala 
in the special investment department. This large increase 
sulted from the more attractive rate of interest paid on depc 
in this department and the increase in the limit of def 
allowed one individual from £500 to £1,000. 

The number of active accounts in all three departments c 
bined on Nov. 20, 1954, was 7,499,244, an increase of 450 
for the year ended that date. There were 84 separate tru 


Table I.—Savings Bank Life Insurance, June 30, 1955 


Item Massachusetts New York Connex 
insurance in force. . « « « « « «© « $531,304,809 $310,090,783 $28,96 
Number of policies. . . 2. 2 2 ee © 485,492 WIPE) y+ 
Number of banks 

EsSBING)<: <i ie) Is fyinie ve els ‘oprenbepne Th 44 
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savings banks with 1,303 offices in operation, 20 of which » 
opened in the year ended Nov. 20, 1954. Since 1937 the | 
number of trustee savings bank offices had grown from 
to 1,303. (HE. Br 

Other Countries.—A general reversal of the easier ¢: 
policies followed by most governments in the 1953-54 pe 


Table !l.—Financial Position, British Trustee Savings Banks 


Novy. 20, Nov. 
1954 195, 
£ se 
Cash balances due to depositors 

Ordinary department acc) casita ciietreme erate 827,061,166 824,89 
Special investment department ... . ro 192,572,999 143,71 

Government stock and bonds held for depositor 
(nominal value) . Pick Mea : es 114,254,443 109,60 
Total bolances . Aare Orn Bee : 1,133,888,608 1,078,22 


Combined surplus funds Pe We Cieceeky LOU cea 
Total funds . . 


19,581,589 19,2¢ 
1,153,470,197 1,097,4S 


CF SUF Wie) Xo] Meena, £6)! S.'e 
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which was prompted by evidence of the re-emergence of infla- 
tionary pressures, was the most important development in the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth, Europe and the middle 
east in 1955. In nearly all countries the rising tempo of business 
activity was reflected in the growth of banking turnovers in the 
early months of the year and in a rise in the total of advances 
and deposits. But subsequently, following the adoption of more 
stringent official policies, an advance in interest rates and the 
tightening of quantitative restrictions on lending imposed a 
check on banking activity. In the later months of the year, 
therefore, the flow of bank money slowed down in many coun- 
tries, while deposits and loans ceased to increase or turned 
downward. 

The domestic finances of the banking systems benefited from 
the rising trend of money rates but they were naturally ad- 
versely affected in the later months of 1955 by the adverse 
impact of official stringency measures on the volume of bank 
business. 

On balance, the current account circumstances of most banks 
were more favourable than in the preceding years, but many 
banks suffered severe capital losses because of the fall in the 
market value of their holdings of government and similar securi- 
ties caused by the rise in the general level of money rates. 

In Great Britain the authorities made the switch to dearer 
and tighter credit much earlier in 1955 than most other coun- 
tries. In the first two months of the year the bank rate, which 
had been reduced from 34% to 3% in the second quarter of 
1954, was raised by two stages to 44% to bring about a general 
rise in the level of interest rates in the United Kingdom and so 
discourage borrowing to finance capital development. To re- 
inforce this effort to damp down the demand for credit, the 
authorities took steps to limit the ability of the banks to make 
new advances available. Official procedures for financing govern- 
‘mental borrowing and the treasury’s open market operations in 
the London money market were reshaped so as to cut down the 
liquid resources at the disposal of the banking system until the 
banks could not expand nonliquid items like loans to private 
customers without infringing the traditional rule that they should 
maintain a ratio of liquid assets to deposits of at least 30%. 

The use of orthodox controls for reversing the growth of bank 
loans was not, however, altogether successful. Demand for bank 
-credit continued at a high level because of the need for addi- 
tional business finance generated by the buoyancy of economic 
jactivity. 

Rather than refuse customers’ requests, many banks de- 
cided to provide this money by reducing other nonliquid assets, 
‘such as their holdings of government securities. This largely 
defeated the official attempt to curb lending by liquidity 
‘measures and in the first half of the year the loans of the Lon- 
don clearing banks (together responsible for about 95% of the 
commercial banking business of the U.K.) rose by almost 
£300,000,000 against a fall in security holdings of a little under 
this figure. 

The government decided in the middle of the year to make a 
direct request to the banking system for a significant reduction 
in overdraft totals and the leading banks responded to this by 
indicating their intention to overhaul their agreements with cus- 
tomers with the object of bringing about a contraction of about 
a tenth in loan totals before the end of the year. Instructions 
were sent out to branch managers stressing that loan limits 
should be cut back as far as possible whenever this could be 
done without harming exports, the defense program, the produc- 
tion of import-saving goods and business activities of a normal 
seasonal kind and without causing unduly severe hardship. Dur- 
ing the second half of the year, therefore, loans showed a falling 
trend. 


Table IIl_—London Clearing Banks Returns 
(£ million) 

Item Oct. 1953 Oct. 1954 Oct. 1955 
Deposits Bey Baws el oti g hemo se eine teneet 6,373 6,609 6,376 
Netide posits: cette: toate «: o) cahahioy ere tee 6,156 6,375 6,125 
CASH SSC ns Se ce aes a wee eee eee 518 Da2 520 
Call moneys! accep asec Soe ee 476 437 408 
Eredsury bul hordmgscse a meee tae ee oe 1,287 T2ibee jv Me 
Commerciattbillss 2ins-2r, Wee Ghee ts 53 83 LS 
INVestnentSiox ooo g ce nce 3 CUR o et Ee ee 2,238 2,364 2,086 
AGVances.. « (AUs.e20 FUG a ae ee 1,654 1,824 1,965 
Acceptances, etc. . . .. Sabon fees ; : 310 375 459 


At the end of October, however, the clearing banks’ advances 
were still materially higher than a year before. 

As loans to private customers declined in the second half of 
the year and as few banks were prepared, in view of the unset- 
tled state of the gilt-edged market, to add to their holdings of 
government securities during this period, the ratio of the non- 
liquid assets of the banks to sight liabilities fell. The liquidity 
of the banks was further strengthened at this time by an 
increase in government borrowing on treasury bills caused by 
the need for the authorities to obtain bank money for covering 
its own budget deficit and for paying for bond issues of nation- 
alized industries that it had to absorb because of the low level 
of private subscriptions. 

The rise in the general level of interest rates caused the 
banks to step up the rate of interest paid on a substantial 
segment of their deposits during the year. But increased outlays 
on this account were materially outweighed by the rise in earn- 
ings. The change in the general monetary situation caused the 
banks domestic financial worry as there was a big fall in the 
market value of their substantial holdings of government securi- 
ties. 

This could not always be covered from the inner reserves 
set aside in earlier years to meet investment depreciation and 
a number of institutions reverted to the practice (first adopted 
in 1952) of showing investment portfolios in published balance- 
sheets at book values temporarily in excess of market values. 
(See also Bustness REVIEW; CONSUMER CREDIT; DEBT, Na- 
TIONAL; Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON; FARM CREDIT 
SYSTEM; FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION; FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM; GOLD; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; SAVINGS AND Loan INDUSTRY; 
STocKs AND Bonps.) (Cl Eig Cals) 


. From 60 countries 8,500 Baptists at- 
Baptist Church. tended the jubilee congress of the Bap- 
tist World alliance, London, July 16-22, 1955. Numbering 
6,000,000 in the world when organized in 1905, the alliance now 
represented 21,000,000. 

Jacob I. Zhidkov, chairman of the All-Soviet Union of Evan- 
gelical Christians (Baptists), reported for his country 520,000 
members (all 18 years or older), 5,400 churches, 3,000 ordained 
and 2,400 unordained ministers. The Moscow church had 4,500 
members. There was no government interference with worship, 
he said, though no Sunday schools were permitted but religious 
education was permissible in the homes. No seminary existed 
because of lack of finances. 

He claimed an 800% increase in membership of the church 
under the communist regime. 

Authorities forbade the building or renting of Baptist church 
edifices in Spain during 1955 and closed some hitherto in use. 
Pastors and laymen were imprisoned on religious grounds, and 
Echo of Truth, a monthly publication, was suspended. 

Baptists in Finland numbered 46,000, 14 churches being above 
the Arctic Circle. Baptists in Sweden in 1955 numbered 35,000 
and supported 70 missionaries. 

Hungarian Baptists reported 20,000 members, 50,000 ad- 
herents in 500 congregations, 100 ministers, 15 seminary stu- 
dents, and three homes for the aged. 
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One hundred and three churches represented in the 45th ses- 
sion of the Korean Baptist convention reported 1,980 baptisms, 
25 new churches, 203 Sunday schools for 1954-55. Japanese 
Baptists dedicated a $250,000, four-story, 100-bed hospital in 
Kyoto on July 12, 1955. 

Baptist work in Thailand was resumed in 1955 after a lapse 
of some years, with eight missionaries supported by the two 
Foreign Mission societies of the American Baptist convention. 

The fifth annual convention of the Bolivian Baptist union, 
held in 1955, recorded in that country 1,218 members, 33 
churches, 12 national pastors, 55 Sunday schools, 2,738 pupils 
and 23 Vacation Bible schools attracting 1,280 children. 

The Jamaica Baptist union in 1955 numbered 23,000 mem- 
bers, a gain of 1,000 over 1954. 

The Ontario-Quebec Baptist convention, Canada, held June 
13-16, 1955, reported that missionary contributions increased 
from $180,000 in 1948 to $360,000 in 1955; Church Extension 
campaign receipts amounted to $294,000. 

The American Baptist association meeting in Hot Springs, 
Ark., June 21-23, 1955, 3,500 attending, voted $105,173.97 for 
missions, with 23 interstate and foreign missionaries. Sunday 
school publications netted $169,798.97 during 1954-55. The 


History of the Evangelical Churches of the Piedmont, originally . 


published 1658, was to be republished at a cost of $5,000. 
J. W. Harper, Galatin, Tex., was elected president, and Little 
Rock, Ark., was chosen for the 1956 meeting. 

Twelve hundred delegates at the Baptist General conference 
(Swedish) in Denver, Colo., June 22-26, 1955, appointed seven 
missionary couples to Japan, Ethiopia and South America. 
Eighty-seven missionaries, one for every 620 members, were in 
service during 1955. A missionary budget of $400,000 was sup- 
ported by 54,000 members in 427 churches. 

Ten thousand messengers and visitors, representing 8,000,000 
members, attended the Southern Baptist convention in Miami, 
Fla., May 18-21, 1955. C. C. Warren, Charlotte, N.C., was 
chosen president, and Kansas City, Mo., was selected for the 
1956 meeting. 

The American Baptist convention assembled in Atlantic City, 
N.J., in May with 6,698 attending. Frank A. Nelson, Racine, 
Wis., was elected president and Seattle, Wash., was selected for 
the 1956 gathering. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. ) 

(RES eee Ee) 


B bh d This British colony is the most easterly of the 
al a 0S. Caribbean islands. Area: 166 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 192,800 (77.27% Negro, 17.54% mixed, 5.11% Euro- 
pean); (1954 est.) 223,000. Language: English. Religion: Chris- 
tian (about 70% Anglican). Capital and chief port: Bridgetown, 
pop. (1954 est.) 18,000 (metropolitan area 80,000). Governor 
in 1955, Sir Robert Arundell; premier, Grantley H. Adams. 

History.—Princess Margaret visited Barbados in Feb. 1955 
during her West Indies tour. The Australian cricket team that 
toured the West Indies in the first half of the year beat Barba- 
dos in May by four wickets. 

With assistance from the World Health organization, a cam- 
paign to eradicate the yellow fever mosquito and a campaign 
with the B-C-G vaccine to combat tuberculosis were initiated. 
Work was started on a 1,000-ft. extension of Seawell runway, 
making it 7,000 ft. long. Air France started a scheduled service 
linking the island with the French départements in the Carib- 
bean. A housing authority to provide 600 houses a year for the 
working classes was set up under a housing act, and a develop- 
ment board to foster and develop local industry and agriculture 
was also established. The government assisted by loans the 
mechanization of the fishing fleet and plans were made to con- 
struct up-to-date refrigeration plant for fish. The government 


joined the Caribbean Tourist association. A start was made 
carrying out a revised plan for a deep water harbour estim< 
to cost £3,500,000. Hurricane “Janet” caused great damagt 
Barbados on Sept. 22. 

The coinage of the eastern Caribbean group went into ci 
lation on Nov. 15. (D. A. Ws. 


Education.—Schools (1953): public elementary 124, pupils 32, 
government-aided secondary 10, pupils 3,019. Higher education at | 
rington college (affiliated to Durham university, Durham, Eng.), stud 
28 and Erdiston teachers’ training college, students 32. 

Finance and Trade.—Budget (1953-54 actual): revenue £3,107,669. 
penditure £2,676,694; (1954-55 est.) revenue £2,848,372; expendi 
£2,690,089. Foreign trade (1954): imports £10,100,000, exports 
420,000. Principal exports: sugar, molasses, rum. Sugar crop (9: 
171,000 metric tons. Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar: B. 
$1—£1 sterling. 


: The 1955 US. barley crop, indicated at 386,551, 
Barley. bu. and exceeded only by the 429,000,000-bu. c 
of 1942, was moderately larger than the 370,126,000 bu. 
1954 and much larger than the 266,918,000-bu. average 
1944-53. Harvested acreage was 14,099,000 ac. as compe 
with 12,994,000 ac. in 1954 and an average for the 1944 
decade of only 10,329,000 ac. The indicated average yield 
27.4 bu. per acre was favourable, compared with the 25.9- 
average of 1944-53, but lower than the 28.5 bu. of 1954. M 
ing barley was comparatively scarce and test weights were | 
the quality having been damaged in the northern plains area 
hot weather at filling time as well as by green bugs and dise 
North Dakota climbed to first place as a producer (78,039, 
bu.), followed by the usual leader, California (61,005,000 b 
and Montana (41,160,000 bu.). U.S. stocks carried over at 
beginning of the crop year, July 1, were 130,000,000 bu., le 
as compared with 71,000,000 bu. in 1954 and 51,000,000 bu 
1953. Imports from Canada were anticipated of about 20,0 
ooo bu. (average for 1949-53 was 21,000,000 bu.), giving a t 
supply for 1955-56 of 537,000,000 bu. as compared with 4 
000,000 bu. in the previous year and a normal supply of ab 
350,000,000 bu. Market prices declined from about $1 

bushel early in the year to less than go cents per bushel at } 
vest time. Official support price was reduced to 94 cents 
bushel (70% of parity) at the farm as compared with $1 
(85% of parity) for the 1954 crop. 

Barley in recent years has displaced corn as the most 
portant feed grain moving in world trade—about 5,007,000 | 
tons (equivalent to 223,645,000 bu.) entered world trade 
1954-55 as compared with 5,800,000 tons in the previous y 
Carry-over stocks in the four principal exporting countrie: 
243,000,000 bu. were exceeded by the 262,000,000 bu. of 1 
A large world crop estimated at 2,830,000,000 bu. augmer 
the large carry-over. Gi: Ko 


Barley Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Average Av 

Country 1955* 1954 1945-49 19% 
WESC 8 Gis cla 6 ao Guo ¢ 272,000 42. 
UnitedkStatess cu mrsiemncn omeeene 386,551 370,126 273,306 231 
Chichi... nec cukcussu ieee eee 322,244 347 
Canadane he <tc eee eee 258,025 175,509 144,688 8 
Torkeyies! 70 Ieee eto 146,980 110,230 68,675 9 
Indias our. ay ve Went sie em oie come 130,010 135,520 106,255 9 
FRANC@ ate! fon 0) co ue, onan cben te 119,820 115,960 52,500 o 
United||Kingdom)<) cme ieins) babe 119,000 104,720 91,895 3. 
Japan. x os Us ves et oy stee 98,980 106,500 56,046 as 
Dénimarkse 1 en eeeeney oe eee 94,060 93,920 64,345 5 
German Federal Republic . . . . 93,880 88,170 43,740 fs 


*Preliminary estimate. 

Basehall Brooklyn's frustrating search for a world base 
* championship ended in 1955. That, in cap 

form, was the story of the major league season. In effect, all 

drama, the turbulence, the joy and the heartbreak of an et 

baseball year were blended into a single game. That was 
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seventh and deciding struggle of the world series, and the 
Dodgers won it. They beat their neighbouring rivals, the New 
York Yankees, 2 to o, after splitting the first six games. Further 
embellishing the Brooklyn triumph was the fact that the 
Dodgers captured the series despite the loss of the first two 
games. No other team in modern annals had overcome an ob- 
stacle of that magnitude. Brooklyn thus was rewarded following 
seven previous fruitless series appearances. 

Meanwhile, baseball in 1955 found Kansas City meeting the 
challenge of its newly-acquired major league franchise. The 
transplanted Athletics attracted 1,393,054 customers at home, a 
figure in excess of 1,000,000 over that drawn by the last-place 
Athletics at Philadelphia in 1954. Kansas City finished a re- 
spectable sixth in its American league debut. 

Baseball lost one of its pillars with the death of 85-year-old 
Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington Senators, on Oct. 27. 
Eight days later, Denton True (Cy) Young, baseball’s winning- 
est pitcher, died at the age of 88. Griffith’s son, Calvin, was 
named to carry on as president of the Senators. 

Major League Races.—The major league pennant races 
represented two exaggerated extremes. The New York Yankees 
waited until two days before the season terminated to emerge 
from one of the most exhausting American league fights in 
years. Conversely, Brooklyn ran away from the pack in the 
National league. 

The Yankees brought Manager Casey Stengel his sixth pen- 
nant in seven years, but the issue was in doubt among four 
teams almost until the end. New York wound up three games in 
front of the Cleveland Indians and five ahead of the Chicago 
White Sox. The Boston Red Sox made an exciting bid but fal- 
tered in the stretch to settle in fourth place, 12 games back. 


UMPIRE BILL SUMMERS signalling Pee Wee Reese (1) of the Dodgers safe at 
first base as pitcher Johnny Kucks (53) of the Yankees arrives too late to tag 
out Reese. Joe Collins, Yankee first baseman who fielded the ball, is shown 
at the left. The action occurred at Ebbets field, Brooklyn, N.Y., during the 
fourth game of the 1955 world series, Oct. 1 


Detroit stayed within reach until midway through the season 
but dropped to fifth in the final standing. 

Moreover, the Yanks got a superlative comeback from 35- 
year-old pitcher Tommy Byrne, who left his wildness in the 
minor leagues and came on to compile a 16 and 5 record. Whitey 
Ford showed 18 and 7 on the mound to parlay a potent one- 
two southpaw pitching punch for New York. As usual, the 
Yankees outstripped the rest of the league in home runs, with 
175. Switch-hitting centrefielder Mickey Mantle delivered a 
league-leading total of 37. 

In the National league, Brooklyn opened the season with a 
record ten straight victories and ultimately won 21 of its first 
23 games. Thereafter, Manager Walter Alston’s club remained 
in control. The Dodgers formally clinched the pennant on 
September 8 in their 138th game, the earliest in modern major 
league history. The battle for second place provided a scramble, 
with the Milwaukee Braves finally shaking off the 1954 world 
champion New York Giants. The Braves were 134 games be- 
hind Brooklyn at the end. The Giants, in third, finished 184 
games from the top. Philadelphia was fourth, 215 games out. 

An ironic twist in Brooklyn’s fortunes came on May 5 when 
Manager Alston suspended pitcher Don Newcombe briefly for 
refusal to pitch batting practice. Once reinstated, Newcombe 
proceeded to win a club high of 20 games against 5 losses. His 
bat was also a factor, with a .359 average featured by seven 
home runs and 23 runs batted in. The Dodgers boasted three 
regulars in the charmed .300 hitting circle. Catcher Roy Cam- 
panella hit .318, rightfielder Carl Furillo .314 and centrefielder 
Duke Snider .309. Brooklyn led the major leagues in home runs 
with 201, including 42 by Snider. 

World Series.—Johnny Podres won the 1955 world series for 
Brooklyn. He didn’t do it singlehandedly, for baseball sub- 
scribes to the team theory. But he was the primary difference 
between the Dodgers and a Yankee club which previously had 
plucked off 16 series championships as compared with only four 
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Table |.—Final Major League Standings, 1955 


Standing at close of season, Sept. 25 Standing at close of season, Sept. 25 
Natl. league Won Lost Pct. Amer. league Won _ Lost Pct. 
23 

Brooklyn . 98 55.641 New York . ‘ 96 58 46 
inwaukes 5 85 69 ~=.552 Cleveland. ... 93 61 .604 
New York 80 74 Oke. Chicago. 91 63 eh 
Philadelphia AA 77 ~—«.500 Boston 84 70.545 
Cincinnati. . 75 79 487 Detroit... . ZS. 75 os 
Chicago . 72 81 471 Kansas City . 63 91 409 
St. Louis . 68 86 442 Baltimore . 57. 97 .370 
Pittsburgh 60 94 .390 Washington . 53 101 344 


Source: Sporting News, the national baseball weekly. 


reversals. 

With the series tied at three games apiece, Podres, a 23-year- 
old-lefthander, shut out the Yankees, 2 to o, in the climactic 
seventh game. He scattered eight hits to beat Tommy Byrne 
and he did it in Yankee stadium. Gil Hodges batted home both 
Dodger runs, one with a single in the fourth inning, the other 
with his sacrifice fly in the sixth. 

Earlier, New York had threatened a possible sweep. The 
Yanks opened the postseason classic by beating Don Newcombe, 
6 to 5, behind Whitey Ford. Two home runs by Joe Collins, 
good for three runs, settled the game. 

New York took the second game, too, as Tommy Byrne 
stopped the Dodgers on five hits and singled in two decisive 
runs during a four-run Yankee fourth inning. 

Now trailing by two games, with both losses effected at Yan- 
kee stadium, Brooklyn found a haven of refuge in its Ebbets 
field home and a stopper in Podres. He shackled the Yanks on a 
seven-hitter and Brooklyn bats responded with an 8 to 3 victory. 

Given new life the Dodgers tied the series at two games all, 
8 to 5. Brooklyn grabbed the lead on home runs by Roy Cam- 
panella and Hodges, and clinched matters when Duke Snider 
homered with two on in the fifth inning. Clem Labine, in relief 
of starter Carl Erskine, gained credit for the win. 

Brooklyn pulled out ahead in the series by virtue of a 5 to 3 
victory in the fifth game, their third in a row at Ebbets field. 
Snider smashed two home runs to run his lifetime series total 
to 9, a record for the National league. His homers benefited 
rookie Roger Craig, who became the winning pitcher. 

Back at Yankee stadium, the Yanks squared the series. Ford 
came back for his second win, this time by a 5 to I margin on 
a four-hitter. New York broke it up with five runs in the first 
inning, three on a home run by Bill Skowron. 

That forced the world series 
to the limit and Podres then 
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Table Il._—Attendance at Major League Baseball Parks, 1955 


Club Club 

National league 1955 1954 American league 1955 ee 
Milwaukee . 2,005,836 2,131,388 New York 1,490,136 1,475,! 
Brooklyn . 1,033,589 1,020,531 Kansas City. 1,393,054 *304,66 
Philadelphia. 922,886 738,991 Cleveland’. 1,221), 770menseore7 
Chicago . 875,800 748,183 Boston. . . 1,203,029 931,12 
St. Louis 849,130 1,039,698 Detroit. . . 1,181,846 1,079,84 
New York. . 825,202 1,155,067 Chicago . .- 1,175,785 1,231,62 
Cincinnati. .« 690,963 704,167 Baltimore. . 852,039 1,060,91 
Pittsburgh. . 469,389 475,494 Washington. 425,857 503,54 


*Philadelphia figures for 1954. | 
Source: Sporting News, the national baseball weekly. 


Individual Performances.—Al Kaline of Detroit, only tw 
years removed from the high school ranks, won the 1955 Ameri 
can league batting championship, posting an average of .340 1 
final unofficial averages. The 20-year-old Kaline also led th 
league in hits with 200. Ted Williams of Boston, rejoining th 
Red Sox belatedly after reconsidering plans to retire, hit .35¢ 
but came to bat only 320 times, 80 less than the required nur 
ber to qualify for the title. Boston’s Jackie Jensen and Detroit’ 
Ray Boone tied for runs-batted-in honours with 116. Micke 
Mantle of the Yankees produced 37 home runs and 11 triple 
for leadership in both departments. Harvey Kuenn of the Tiger 
led in doubles with 38. The stolen base title went to Jim River 
of the Chicago White Sox. He had 25. 

In pitching, lefthander Billy Pierce of Chicago turned in th 
top earned-run average of 1.97. The league had no 20-gam 
winners. Boston’s Frank Sullivan, New York’s Whitey Ford an 
Cleveland’s Bob Lemon each won 18. Herb Score, the highl 
publicized Indians’ rookie, struck out 244 to head the circuit an 
set a new record for a first-year man. 

Harry Agganis, a first baseman with the Red Sox, died une: 
pectedly during the season following an illness. 

In the National league, Richie Ashburn, fleet centrefielder « 
the Philadelphia Phillies, captured the batting championship o 
the strength of a .338 average. Willie Mays of the New Yor 
Giants slammed 51 home runs to win the long-distance crow 
as the National league boasted six players with 40 or more hom 
runs for the second straight year. Ernie Banks, the spectaculé 
shortstop of the Chicago Cubs,.broke two major league record 
He hit 44 home runs, the most ever by a shortstop, and b 
came the first player to get five grand-slam homers in one se: 
son. Ted Kluszewski of Cincinnati collected the most hits, 19 
and Brooklyn’s Duke Snider topped the runs-batted-in catego 


Table IIl—Final Minor League Winners, 1955 


reigned supreme. 

Individually, catcher Yogi 
Berra of the Yankees led series 
regulars at bat with a .417 av- 
erage. The irrepressible Snider 
finished with .320, including 
four home runs and seven runs 
batted in. The Yankees’ Mickey 
Mantle saw action in only three 
games because of a leg injury. 

Yankee shortstop Phil Riz- 
zuto played in all seven games 
to run his lifetime total of ap- 
pearances in series games to 52, 
a new record. Joe DiMaggio 
had held the previous standard 
Giey he 

Total paid attendance at the 
series was 362,310, with net re- 
ceipts therefrom totalling $2,- 
337,515. 34 Brooklyn players re- 
ceived $9,768.21 apiece fora full 
share, the Yankees $5,598.58. 


*Won 


and Stockton, respective first-half winners, in play-offs. 
play-off. 


league 
Pacific Coast league 


Ameiicon association 
International league 


Mexican league 
Southern association 
Texas league 


Eastern league 
Sally league 
Western league 


Big State league 

Carolina league 

Northwest league 

Piedmont league 

Three-| league 

Tri-State league 

W est Texas-New Mexico league 


Arizona-Mexico league 
California league 
Cotton States league 
Evangeline league 
Longhorn league 
Northern league 
Pioneer league 
Provincial league 


Alabama-Florida league 
Appalachian league 

Florida State league 
Georgia-Florida league 
Georgia State league 

Kitty league 

Mississippi-Ohio Valley league 
Pony league 

Sooner Stote league 


both halves of split season, 


Finished first Parent club 
Seattle Independent 
Minneapolis New York N.L. 
Montreal Brooklyn 
Mex. City Tigers Pittsburgh 
Memphis Chicago AL. 
Dallas New York N.L. 
Reading Cleveland 
Columbia Cincinnati 
Colorado Springs Chicago A.L. 

*Corpus Christi Milwaukee 
H. Pt.-Thomasville Cincinnati 
{Eugene Independent 
Newport News Brooklyn 
Keokuk Cleveland 
tSpartanburg Cleveland 
Amarillo Independent 
Cananea Independent 
tFresno St. Louis 
*Monroe New York A.L. 
tlafayette Chicago N.L. 
San Angelo Independent 
Eau Claire Milwaukee 
Boise Milwaukee 
St. Jean Pittsburgh 
Panama City Detroit 
Salem Independent 
*Orlando Washington 
Brunswick Pittsburgh 
Douglas Cincinnati 
Paducah St. Louis 
Dubuque Chicago AL. 
Hamilton St. Louis 
Lawton Milwaukee 


Source: Sporting News, the national baseball weekly. 


Won play-offs 
No play-offs 
Minneapolis 
Rochester 

No play-offs 
Mobile 
Shreveport 


Allentown 
Augusta 
Wichita 
Corpus Christi 
Danville 
Eugene 
Lancaster 
Keokuk 
Spartanburg 
Pampa 

No play-offs 
Fresno 
Monroe 
Lafayette 
San Angelo 
St. Cloud 
Magic Valley 
Quebec 


Panama City 

Final play-offs cancelled 
No play-offs 

Final play-offs cancelled 
Final play-offs cancelled 
§Paducah (default) 
Dubuque 

Hamilton 

Lawton 


Position 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Parent cluk 


New York N 
St Louis 


Brooklyn 
Independen 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
New York 
Independen 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Independer 


St. Louis 

New York / 
Chicago N.! 
Independer 
New York I 
Chicago N. 
Milwaukee 


Detroit 


St. Louis 
Chicago A. 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


tEugene, Spartanburg and Fresno each won second-half titles and defeated Salem, Green) 
i r tNew Iberia won first-half, then Lafayette won second-half and four-te 
§Paducah awarded play-off title when three other first-division finishers declined to play post-season series. 
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DON NEWCOMBE of the Brooklyn Dodgers preparing to pitch to Gene Baker 
of the Chicago Cubs. Newcombe won 20 games in 1955. The photographic 
‘technique makes Newcombe appear to be closer to the batter than the regula- 
tion distance 


with 136. Mays and Dale Long of Pittsburgh each were credited 
with 13 triples, while Hank Aaron and Johnny Logan, both of 
Milwaukee, hit 37 doubles apiece. Bill Bruton, also of the 
Braves, stole 25 bases. 

In pitching, Bob Friend of Pittsburgh won the earned-run 

leadership with 2.84 despite the Pirates’ eighth-place finish. 
Robin Roberts of the Phillies ran up 23 wins against 14 losses 
for six 20-game seasons in succession, and Brooklyn’s Don New- 
combe had 20 and 5. Sam Jones of the Cubs registered the only 
no-hit, no-run game of the season on May 12 at Wrigley field 
in Chicago, beating Pittsburgh, 4 to o. Jones also paced the 
league in strikeouts with 197. 
_ All Star Game.—The 22nd annual All Star baseball game 
July 12, at Milwaukee took 12 innings before the National 
league beat the American league, 6 to 5. A home run by Stan 
Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals finally broke a 5 to 5 deadlock 
in the Nationals’ favour. Musial’s homer was delivered off Bos- 
ton’s Frank Sullivan, the loser, and brought Milwaukee’s Gene 
Conley the triumph in his home park. The attendance was 
45,314. It was the National league’s ninth All Star victory 
against 13 losses. Arch Ward, sports editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, who had innovated the All Star game in 1933, died 
three days before the 1955 classic unfolded. 

Managerial Changes.—The St. Louis Cardinals effected 
the only managerial change during the course of the regular sea- 
son. The Cardinals released Eddie Stanky on May 29 and re- 
placed him with Harry Walker, who had been managing their 
Rochester, N.Y., affiliate. The Cardinals underwent a major 
shake-up after the season ended. Frank Lane, who had resigned 
as general manager of the Chicago White Sox on Sept. 23, was 
signed to a similar post with the Cards. Lane then hired Freddie 


Hutchinson, former Detroit manager, to succeed Walker as field 
manager. Leo Durocher, manager of the world champion New 
York Giants in 1954, resigned following the 1955 campaign and 
the Giants’ reins were turned over to Bill Rigney, called up 
from a managerial post at Minneapolis. Durocher left baseball 
in the wake of a long and colourful career to become a televi- 
sion executive. The Pittsburgh Pirates released field manager 
Fred Haney upon the conclusion of the season and later an- 
nounced a front office change as well with the retirement of 
the veteran Branch Rickey. Joe L. Brown, son of comedian Joe 
E. Brown, was named successor to Rickey as general manager, 
and Brown selected Bobby Bragan, manager at Hollywood, to 
lead the Pirates as field manager. 

Player Deals.—Two of the major trades happened after the 
1955 season was over. The Chicago White Sox, seeking a power- 
hitter, got centrefielder Larry Doby from Cleveland. Chicago, 
in turn, sent shortstop Chico Carrasquel and centrefielder Jim 
Busby to the Indians. The White Sox had secured Busby from 
Washington in June in return for centrefielder Johnny Groth, 
catcher Clint Courtney and pitcher Bob Chakales. On Nov. 9, 
Washington negotiated a nine-man deal with the Boston Red 
Sox. The Senators gave up pitchers Bob Porterfield and Johnny 
Schmitz, first baseman Mickey Vernon and outfielder Tommy 
Umphlett for pitchers Dick Brodowski, Al Curtis and Truman 
Clevenger and outfielders Karl Olson and Neil Chrisley. 

Another key trade unfolded long before the season began. On 
Nov. 17, 1954, the New York Yankees and Baltimore Orioles 
pulled a nine-player swap. The Yanks received pitchers Bob 
Turley and Don Larsen, along with shortstop Billy Hunter, in 
exchange for pitchers Harry Byrd and Jim McDonald, outfielder 
Gene Woodling, shortstop Willie Miranda, first baseman-catcher 
Gus Triandos and catcher Hal Smith. Six men were involved in 
a trade between Cincinnati and the Philadelphia Phillies on 
April 30. Cincinnati gave up outfielders Jim Greengrass and Glen 
Gorbous and catcher Andy Seminick for pitcher Steve Ridzik, 
catcher Smoky Burgess and outfielder Stan Palys. Late in July, 
two prominent pitchers changed uniforms when the Yanks sold 
Eddie Lopat to Baltimore and the New York Giants sold Sal 
Maglie to Cleveland. 

Hall of Fame.—Six famous baseball players won election to 
the Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. The group included 
Ray (Cracker) Schalk, Chicago White Sox catcher-manager, and 
John Franklin (Home Run) Baker, third baseman for the Phila- 
delphia Athletics and New York Yankees, both of whom starred 
more than a quarter-century ago. Players of more recent vintage 
honoured were Joe DiMaggio, Yankee centrefielder; Ted Lyons, 
White Sox pitcher; Arthur (Dazzy) Vance, Brooklyn pitcher, 
and Leo (Gabby) Hartnett, Chicago Cubs’ catcher-manager. 

Attendance.—As a result of its close pennant fight, the 
American league outdrew the National league in attendance. 
American league teams registered 8,943,516 patrons as compared 
with 7,672,795 for the National. The American league showed 
an increase of 1,021,151 over 1954, while the National league 
was down by 340,724. Milwaukee, however, passed the 2,000,000 
mark for the second year in a row. The aggregate of 16,616,311 
for the two leagues reflected an over-all increase of 680,427, or 
4.279, over the previous year. 

The Minor Leagues.—Table III reveals the pennant and 
play-off winners in the minor baseball leagues during 1955. 

(J. BE.) 

Boys’ Baseball.—Morrisville, Pa., gained the 1955 Little 
league title by halting the Delaware township (N.J.) nine, 4-3, 
in the final of the circuit’s world series at Williamsport, Pa., on 
Aug. 26. A home run by Rich Cominski in the seventh decided 
the contest between rivals of towns located only 35 mi. apart. 
Auburn, Ala., defeated Winchester, Mass., 1-0, in the consola- 
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BATTER’S 


NARROW CATCHER’S BOX, a 1955 major league baseball rule change de- 
signed to discourage the intentional base on balls. Under the new rule the 
catcher was required to remain within the box until after the pitch. The 
possibilities for the offensive team were indicated in a game in May in which 
a batter swung at what was intended to be ball four and hit a single to left 
fleld 

tion play-off for third place. Little league baseball was intro- 
duced in England in 1955 by U.S. airmen and caught the fancy 
of lads under 13 years of age who soon were beating the sons 
of G.I.’s at their own game. 

The Babe Ruth league, with 24 new groups added to its 
ranks, had a banner season climaxed by its world series at 
Austin, Tex., in August. Terre Haute, Ind., won the crown when 
it conquered Birmingham, Ala., 6-4, in the finale. Stamford, 
Conn., winner for the previous three straight years, was elimi- 
nated in the first round when it bowed to Terre Haute, 3-2. 

The title in the Pony (Protect Our Nation’s Youth) league 
was won by Washington, Pa., which blanked Youngstown, O., 
4-0, in the final of the tourney at Washington, Pa. Beatrice, 
Neb., won the National teeners’ tourney at Hershey, Pa., when 
it routed Johnston, R.I., 8-1. Cincinnati defeated Washington, 
D.C., 10-4, to gain the American Legion junior title at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

College Baseball——Wake Forest set back Western Michigan, 
7-6, at Omaha, Neb., on June 16 to take the National Collegiate 
Athletic association title. Tom Borland of the Oklahoma Aggies 
won honours as the tournament’s outstanding pitcher. 

Other major college champions of 1955 included the following: 
Illinois—M illikin 
Midwest—Coe 
Mason-Dixon—-Randolph Macon 
Mountain States—Wyoming 
Border—Arizona 
Pacific Coast—So. California 
Interstate—Illinois Normal Big Seven—Oklahoma 


Mid-American—Ohio University Southwest—Texas A. & M. 
Missouri Valley—Oklahoma A. & M., St. Louis, tie (Ge AYRES) 


Eastern (Ivy)—Yale 
Southeast—Alabama 
Southern—West Virginia 
Atlantic Coast—-Wake Forest 
Western (Big Ten)—Ohio State 
Indiana—Valparaiso 


The University of San Francisco Dons de- 
Basketball. throned La Salle college (Philadelphia, Pa.) as 
National Collegiate Athletic association ruler by defeating the 


BASKETBALL 


defending champions, 77-63, at Kansas City on March 19, 195 
Paced by Bill Russell, 6 ft. 10 in. All America centre, the Cal 
fornians took a 36-24 half-time lead and never were overtake 
in the N.C.A.A. final. It was the Dons’ 26th straight victor 
Colorado, the Big Seven conference champion, scored a surpri 
in the consolation contest when it upset Iowa, the Western co! 
ference title winner, 75-54. Results of the regional finals wert 
Colorado 93, Bradley 81; Iowa 86, Marquette 81; La Salle 9 
Canisius 64; San Francisco 57, Oregon State 56. The first fi 
ranking college teams in the final Associated Press poll were, 
order: San Francisco, Kentucky, La Salle, North Carolina Sta 
and Iowa. The United Press poll listed San Francisco, Ke 
tucky, La Salle, Utah and Iowa, in that order. 

Georgia Tech (Atlanta) provided two of the major upsets | 
the 1954-55 campaign. The Engineers stopped powerful Ke: 
tucky (Lexington), 59-58, at Lexington, Ky., on Jan. 8. Whe 
Joe Helms tallied on a jump shot in the last 11 sec. he snapp 
a 32-game winning streak compiled by Kentucky, and it marke 
the first time the Wildcats had lost on their home court in 1, 
contests. Tech scored another amazing victory on Jan. 31 wh 
it set back Kentucky, 65-59, at Atlanta. 

The University of Duquesne (Pittsburgh, Pa.) won honou 
in the 18th annual national intercollegiate invitation tourname: 


‘at New York’s Madison Square Garden. Duquesne halted Da 


ton (O.), 70-58, in the final on March 19. The University | 
Cincinnati (O.) downed St. Francis (Loretto, Pa.), 96-91, 

the consolation battle. The East Texas State (Commerce, Tex 
five carried home the top prize of the 17th annual national inte 
collegiate (N.A.I.A.) competition at Kansas City by beatin 
Southeastern (Durant, Okla.), 71-54, on March 13. Moberly 

Missouri took national junior college laurels with a 71-64 dec 
sion over Hannibal-LaGrange of Missouri on March 13. 

The East’s All-Stars beat the West, 83-68, in Madison Squa 
Garden as 18,135 spectators looked on. The contest was for t. 
benefit of the New York Herald-Tribune Fresh Air fund. 

In the Ivy league, Columbia, Princeton and Pennsylvania fi 
ished in a three-way tie with ten victories and four losses eac 
In the first play-off, at Princeton, N.J., Columbia eliminat 
Penn, 73-71. However, Princeton, in its meeting with Columt 
at Rutgers in New Brunswick, N.J., routed the Lions, 86-€ 
to take the title. 

Among the major college champions of 1955 were the fi 
lowing: 

Eastern (Ilvy)—Princeton (Princeton, N.J.) 

Southeastern—Kentucky (Lexington, Ky.) 

Southern—West Virginia (Morgantown, W.Va.) 

Atlantic—North Carolina State (Raleigh, N.C.) 

Western (Big Ten)\—lowa (lowa City, la.) 

Big Seven—Colorado (Boulder, Colo.) 

Missouri Valley—St. Louis (St. Louis, Mo.) and Tulsa (Tulsa, Okla.), tied 
Mid-American—Miami (Oxford, O.) 

Midwestern—Cornell (Mt. Vernon, la.) 

{nterstate—Western Illinois (Macomb, Ill.) 

Illinois collegiate—Millikin (Decatur, Ill.) 

Indiana collegiate—Evansville (Evansville, Ind.) 

Mountain States (Skyline)—Utah (Salt Lake City, U.) 

Border-Texas Tech (Lubbock, Tex.) and West Texas State (Canyon, Tex.), tied 
Pacific Coast—Oregon State (Corvallis, Ore.) 


Southwest—Southern Methodist (Dallas, Tex.) 
Rocky Mountain—Idaho State (Pocatello, Ida.) 


Amateur Athletic Union Basketball—The 48th Amat 
Athletic union championship for men, held at Denver, Co 
March 21-26, attracted 25 teams. The Phillips 66 Oilers 
Bartlesville, Okla., carried home the trophy by halting — 
Luckett-Nix quintet of Boulder, Colo., 66-64, in the final. 1 
Olympic club gained third place by halting the Quantico (V 
Marines, 78-69, in the consolation contest. The Peoria (I 
Diesel Caterpillars, who had won the top prize three strai 
years and the world amateur crown late in 1954, were eli 
nated by the Luckett-Nix team, 70-67, in a quarter-final up: 
Earlier in the campaign the Phillips quintet had won Natio 


[Industrial league honours for the seventh time. The Wayland 
sollege club of Plainview, Tex., retained the title in the wom- 
sn’s 27th national tourney at St. Joseph, Mo. The defenders 
jefeated the Commercial Extension Comets of Omaha, Neb.. 
30-21, in the last round. 

Professional Basketball—The Syracuse (N.Y.) Nationals. 
Zastern division champions, won the National Basketball asso- 
lation championship by subduing the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Pistons, 
n the final play-off series. Play-off results follow: 


Eastern semifinals 


foston 122, New York 101 
few York 102, Boston 95 
joston 116, New York 109 


Western semifinals 
Minneapolis 82, Rochester 78 
Rochester 94, Minneapolis 92 
Minneapolis 119, Rochester 110 


Eastern finals 
yyracuse 110, Boston 100 
yyracuse 116, Boston 110 
joston 100, Syracuse 97 
yyracuse 110, Boston 94 


Western finals 
Fort Wayne 96, Minneapolis 79 
Fort Wayne 98, Minneapolis 97 
Minneapolis 99, Fort Wayne 91 
Fort Wayne 105, Minneapolis 96 


All-Championship finals 

Fort Wayne 74, Syracuse 71 
Syracuse 109, Fort Wayne 104 
Syracuse 92, Fort Wayne 91 
Syracuse wins, 4 games to 3 


yracuse 86, Fort Wayne 82 
yyracuse 87, Fort Wayne 84 
‘ort Wayne 96, Syracuse 89 
‘ort Wayne 109, Syracuse 102 
Boston’s Bill Sharman and Bob Cousy led the East to a 100- 
1 decision over the West in the annual professional All-Star 
zame played at Madison Square Garden. The Harlem Globetrot- 
‘ers on their annual spring cross-country tour with the College 
All-Stars won the 24-game series by 14 to ro. (te We jal.) 


Basutoland: sce British SourH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 
Bauxite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Bechuanaland Protectorate: see British SoutH AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES. ’ 

Beef: see Meat. 

Beer: see BREWING AND BEER. 


3 | : C | : | F » The Belgian colonial empire 
e gan 0 onla mpire. consists of the colony of the 
Belgian Congo in central Africa and the adjacent trust terri- 
ories of Ruanda-Urundi administered with the Congo. Total 
rea: 925,733 sq.mi. Total pop. (1954 est.): 16,674,860. Areas, 
dopulations, capital towns, status and governors of the separate 
verritories are given in the table. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Population 
Country (In sq. mi.) (1954 est.) Capital Status Governor 
elgian Congo 904,991 Africans 12,317,300 Léopoldville Colony Léo Pétillon, 


Europeans 86,688 (incl. 
67,827 Belgians) 
20,742 Africans 4,261,900 Usumbura* (Sultanates,) Claeys-Bouuaert, 
Europeans 5,559 (incl. { trust ay governor 
4,110 Belgians) | tories 
Others 3,413 


Principal town of Ruanda, Kigali; principal town of Urundi, Kitega. 


governor general 


vanda- j 
lrundi 


History.—In May-June 1955 King Baudouin paid an official 
risit to the Belgian Congo. He addressed at Léopoldville a 
srowd of about 100,000 people, most of them Africans, speaking 
n French and Flemish (the official languages of Belgium) and 
n Lingala, the local language. He emphasized the efforts made 
n the field of education and social welfare and announced fur- 
her reforms to the benefit of the inland population. The great 
sympathy with Africans shown by the king and the spontaneous 
»nthusiasm of the population strengthened the position of the 
3elgian crown in the Congo and improved the relations between 
jlack and white. 

At Kimuenza, near Léopoldville, the first university for stu- 
dents of both races was opened under the name of Lovanium 
ifter its parent University of Louvain (Belgium). The Congo 
ind the trust territories Ruanda-Urundi were the world’s second 
argest supplier of copper and by far the largest supplier of 
sobalt. It exported large quantities of uranium, tin, manganese 
md other minerals, besides palm oil, cotton and coffee. In 1954 


UP FOR THE REBOUND go LaSalle and Duquesne basketball players during 
the finals of a tournament at Madison Square Garden, New York city, in Jan. 
1955. Duquesne did not make a single substitution in the game, as they beat 
LaSalle 67-65 despite Tom Gola’s 30 points for the losers 


26.4% of the Congo’s exports went to the United States, 23.7% 
to Belgium, 12.2% to France, 11.1% to the German Federal 
Republic, and 8.4% to Great Britain. The ten-year plan for 
economic development went on and it was stated that by 1955 
investments amounted to $403,338,000. When completed in 1959 
the plan would have cost about $965,560,000. 

In September the gauge of the Kindu-Kabalo-Albertville rail- 
way was altered from 3 ft. 3 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. All but two small 
lines had now the same gauge and when the new line between 
Kabalo and Kamina was finished all centres of economic and 
strategic importance would have access by railway to the Atlan- 


tic ocean and Indian ocean. (ME EES Sis) 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Congolese franc, nominally an independent 
currency, actually at par with the Belgian franc. Congo. Budget (1955): 
(ordinary) revenue 8,710,281,000 fr., expenditure 8,425,216,000 fr.; 
(extraordinary) revenue 178,610,000 fr.; expenditure 10,559,304,000 fr. 
Ruanda-Urundi. Budget (1955): (ordinary) revenue 730,683,000 fr., ex- 
penditure 759,233,000 fr.; (extraordinary) receipts and expenditure 
405,403,000 fr. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 18,076,698,367 fr.; 
664,590 ir. 

Transport and Communications.—Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Roads 
(1952): 128,253 km. Motor vehicles in use (Congo, 1953): cars 20,000, 
commercial vehicles 22,300. Railways (1954): 4,634 km. Waterways 
(1954): 13,047 km. 

Agriculture.—Principal products (Congo, metric tons, 1953): palm oil 
(exports) 132,000; palm kernels (exports) 88,000; cottonseed (incl. Ru- 
anda-Urundi) 91,000, rubber (1954) 22,550; logs (cu.m.) 755,887; sawn 
wood 254,141: pitwood 2,069,991; cotton, lint 50,000; coffee 30,901; 


exports 20,224,- 


peanuts 180,000; cassava (Congo) 6,751,000, (Ruanda-Urundi, 1954) 
2,040,000. ; 
Mineral Production.—Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. (metric tons, 1953; 


1954 in parentheses): copper (smelter, Congo) 214,100 (226,760); tin 
concentrates (metal content) 15,480 (13,090); cobalt (alloys) 9,020 
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100 


(six months, 5,048), (granulated) 4,387 (six months, 2,839); manganese 
ore (Congo) 108,300; tungsten ore 762; zinc (exports, Congo) 125,800 
(71,030 smelter); coal (Congo) 315,000; gold 11,540 kg.; diamonds 
(Congo) 12,580,300 metric carats; silver 154 metric tons. 


Belgian Congo: see BELGIAN CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 


° A kingdom of western Europe, Belgium is bounded 
Belgium. southwest by France, north by the Netherlands 
and east by Germany and Luxembourg. Area: 11,779 sq.mi. 
Pop.: (1947 census) 8,512,195; (1954 est.) 8,840,700. Language 
(1954 est.): Flemish (Dutch) 50%, French 34%, Flemish and 
French 15%, German 1%. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. 
Chief towns (pop., 1952 est.; commune only): Brussels (cap.) 
180,771; Antwerp 261,405; Ghent 164,713; Liege 156,728; 
Schaerbeek 122,172; Ixelles 92,298; Anderlecht 88,326. Ruler, 
King Baudouin I; prime minister in 1955, Achille van Acker. 

History.—In May 1955 King Baudouin opened at the Army 
museum in Brussels a collection of exhibits relating to the mili- 
tary career of his father, King Leopold III, and thanked Antoon 
Spinoy, the Socialist minister of defense, for his statement that 
history had recognized that the Belgian army under Leopold’s 
command in May 1940 did its duty both to the Allies and to the 
nation. King Baudouin received an extremely warm welcome on 
his return from visiting the Belgian Congo. On the 125th anni- 
versary of the Belgian independence the king laid the first stone 
of the 1958 Brussels World exhibition. Prince Albert, brother of 
the king, made a study trip to the United States. 

On Jan. 21, the chamber of deputies ratified by 181 votes to 
9 with 2 abstentions the four protocols affecting Belgium con- 
tained in the Paris agreements on western defense. In the sen- 
ate the bill passed on April 6 by 142 votes to 2 with 1 
abstention. 

At the conference at Messina, Sicily, of the ministers of the 
six member countries of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the foreign ministers of Benelux (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) introduced proposals for (1) integration 
of transport and power, including the industrial use of atomic 
energy; (2) general economic integration through the creation 
of a common market, by gradual repeal of quotas and customs; 
and (3) equalization of social security systems. It was decided 
that experts under chairmanship of Paul-Henri Spaak, the Bel- 
gian foreign minister, should prepare a new conference on fur- 
ther integration. The experts of the six member countries and 
of Great Britain, which had accepted a form of association with 
the European Coal and Steel Community, worked in Brussels 
from July to October after which Spaak drafted a report on the 
proceedings and proposals. 

On June 20, the text of the U.S.-Belgian agreement for co- 
operation on the civil uses of atomic energy was published. The 
agreement provided that the existing commercial contracts be- 
tween the U.S.-British combined agency and the African Metals 
corporation acting for the Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, the 
company in charge of uranium mining at Shinkolobwe (Belgian 
Congo), should remain in force until the date of expiration. 
It was further agreed that Belgium would keep 90% of its 
uranium production at the disposal of the agency in 1956 and 
1957, and 75% during the three following years. In the autumn 
the filling of the first Belgian 1,000-kw. reactor with ten tons of 
graphite and uranium began at the centre for nuclear research 
at Mol-Donk, in the province of Antwerp, and it was announced 
that a second 10,000-kw. reactor would be built in Belgium for 
producing electricity for the 1958 Brussels World exhibition. 

By encouraging industry and allowing local authorities to 
enrol unemployed workers the government further reduced un- 
employment. The ordinary budget for 1956, introduced by Henri 
Liebaert, the minister of finance, was balanced and the deficit of 


BELGIAN CONGO—BELGIUM 


the extraordinary budget was less than in 1954 and 1955 when 1 
reached 20,200,000,000 fr. and 17,259,000,000 fr., respectively 

During the year the Socialist-Liberal coalition governmen 
had to face fierce attacks from the Christian Social oppositiot 
because of the education act, which was passed by a majority 
For months there were demonstrations, riots and even a schoo 
strike. The Roman Catholic bishops issued a solemn protes 
against the bill on secondary and vocational schools which the: 
called morally harmful. The bill recognized the right of th 
state to open official secondary and technical schools when an 
where the need was felt. The so-called “free” schools, whic! 
were mainly Roman Catholic, would remain subsidized by th 
state, the provinces and municipalities but the total amoun 
would not exceed the subsidies granted in 1953 and 1954 whe 
the Christian Social party was in power. The teachers woul: 
have to possess the requested certificates and in that case the 
would be paid by the state on an equal basis as teachers of offi 
cial schools. 

Another controversy occurred when Léon Elie Troclet, th 
minister of labour and social security, decided to reform th 
health insurance scheme despite the protest of the Medical fed 
eration. Half of the Belgian population was subject to the lay 
on social security. Under the previous system contribution 
paid by the workers and employers were handed to the Nation 
Sickness and Disability Insurance federation which distribute 
them among the Christian Social, Socialist, Liberal and neutré 
sick funds in proportion to the number of their members. Th 
workers included in the scheme had the free choice of a docto: 
who was paid by the patient. The doctor filled in a form statin 
the kind of consultations (at the surgery, at home or at night 
and their number, and the member received a fixed sum fror 
his fund. The new system, entering into force on Jan. 1, 195( 
compelled the members to buy tickets from their fund, payin 
10 fr. (20 U.S. cents). They were required to hand the doctor 
ticket for each visit, and were not allowed to make any othe 
payment. The doctor was to be paid the rate applicable in h 
district, which might be 4o fr. (80 U.S. cents). The patient 
had free choice among the doctors accepting the system. If the 
consulted another doctor they had to pay him themselves. Tt 
Medical federation was of the opinion that the new system inte 
fered with the direct relations between doctor and patient ar 
with professional ethics because a medical council would contr 
the doctors. The government, therefore, appointed a committ 
of six ministers to meet the doctor’s representatives and discu 
a solution. 

During the second half of the year social unrest develope 
as a result of claims for higher wages and for the introductic 
of a 45-hr. five-day week in industry. The two main concerns 
the Belgian iron and steel industry, the John Cockerill ar 
Ougrée-Marihaye companies, decided to merge into the Coc 
erill-Ougrée company including the sheet iron company “Fe 
blatil.” (See also EUROPEAN UNITY.) (M. H. St) 


Education.—Schools (1952): primary 8,697, pupils 835,648; seconda 
774, pupils 140,047; vocational (post-primary) 1,513, pupils 176,76 
teachers’ training colleges (post-primary) 159, students 19,636. Univ 
sities (1952) 4; other institutions of higher (post-secondary) educati 
1g; students (total) 21,944. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Belgian franc, with an avers 
exchange rate of 140 to the £ sterling and 50.14 to the U.S. dollar. Bue 
et (1954 est.; 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 78,700,000,000 
(81,730,000,000 fr.); expenditure 99,685,000,000 fr. (98,989,000.0 
fr.). Internal debt (1953; 1954 in parentheses) 260,241,000,000 fr. (24 
654,000,000 fr.); external debt 21,688,000,000 fr. Gold and foreign | 
change holdings (U.S. dollars, 1954; Apr. 1955 in parentheses): U 
$1,046,000,000 ($1,114,000,000), Currency circulation (Jan. 1955; Se 
1954 in parentheses): 105,800,000,000 fr. (105,200,000,000 fr.). Ba 
deposits (Jan, 1955; Sept. 1954 in parentheses): 75,000,000,000 fr. (7 
000,000,000 fr.). 

Foreign Trade.—(Belgium-Luxembourg economic union, 1954). Impc 
126,300,000,000 fr.; exports 114,100,000,000 fr. Main sources of impor 
Germany 17,400,000,000 fr.; Netherlands 17,100,000,000 fr.; France 1 
300,000,000 fr.; United States 13,100,000,000 fr.; U.K. 10,700,000, 


BENEFACTIONS—BERLIN 


ir. Main destination of exports: Netherlands 24,100,000,000 fr.: 
and western Germany 11,100,000,000 fr.; 
ir.; U.K. 7,200,000,000 fr. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953): 62,700 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1952): cars 320,000, commercial vehicles 150,000. Rail- 
ways (1954) 7,923 km.; passenger-km. (S.N.C.B. only, 1953) 7,528,000- 
900; freight, ton-km. (S.N.C.B. only, 1954) 5,634,000,000. Shipping: 


France 
United States 9,200,000,000 


merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1954): 204: total 
tonnage 497,998. Navigable inland waterways (1955): 1,568 km. Air 
transport (1954): passenger-km. 489,309,000: cargo, ton-km. 22,788,000. 
Telephones (Jan. 1954): 777,340. Radio receiving sets (1953): 1,863,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 589,- 
900: barley 218,000; oats 452,000; rye 245,000; potatoes 2,634,000; 
beet sugar (raw) 340,000; flax 30,300. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 
2,373,000; pigs 1,310,000; sheep (Jan. 1954) 110,000; horses (May 
1953) 221,000; mules and asses (Jan. 1953) 2,000. Meat production 
(1954): 349,200 metric tons. Milk production (1953): 3,537,000 metric 


tons. Fisheries: total landings (1954) 61,448,556 kg. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (1954): coal 29,238,000 metric tons; man- 
ufactured gas 1,950,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 10,565,000,000 kw.hr. Raw 
materials (metric tons, 1954): pig iron 4,619,000; crude steel 4,907,000; 
copper, refined 153,600; lead, refined 71,900; zinc, smelter 213,100; 
tin, smelter 11,600; aluminium (secondary) 1,700. Manufactured goods 
(metric tons, 1954): cement 4,373,000; woven cotton fabrics 77,100; 
cotton yarn 112,500; wool yarn 38,400; rayon filament yarn 11,100; 
rayon staple fibre 19,400; woven woollen fabrics (1953) 24,100. 


Benefactions: sce DoNATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 
Benelux: see Betcrum; European Unity; 
NETHERLANDS. 


LUXEMBOURG} 


B F T ft (1899- ), U.S. government off- 
| Enson, Zia ta cial, was born on Aug. 4 in Whitney, 
Ida. He attended Utah State Agricultural college, Logan (1918- 
21); Brigham Young university, Provo, Utah; and Iowa State 
college, Ames. After spending several years farming in southern 
Idaho, he was employed as an agricultural agent by the Uni- 
versity of Idaho extension service until 1930, when he was 
olaced in charge of economics and marketing work for the state 
of Idaho. He held this position until 1937. He was executive 
secretary of the National Council on Farmer Cooperatives 
(1939-44) and was president of the Washington Stake, Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, in Washington, D.C. 
(1940-44). 

_ Benson was opposed to federal food subsidies and believed 
chat they were a cause rather than a preventive of inflation; 
chis view of federal aid for farmers gained him a number of 
dolitical opponents in agricultural circles. Designated as secre- 
cary of agriculture by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Nov. 24, 
£952, Benson took office on Jan. 21, 1953 

_ Benson’s tenure in office was arent by his opposition to 
ixed g0% parity props for agricultural products and his ad- 
vocacy of flexible supports ranging from 75% to 90% of parity. 
This policy earned him the enmity of large and influential agri- 
cultural groups, but he refused to modify his stand. 

In late 1954 and early 1955 Benson was involved in a dispute 
over his ouster of Wolf Ladejinsky, an agricultural attaché in 
Tokyo, Jap., as a “security risk.” On June 27, 1955, Benson 
admitted i in effect that he had been overhasty in the judgments 
yn which the dismissal had been based, and on July 2 he an- 
rounced that the dismissal had been cancelled. 

_ He was singled out by Democrats as a political target in 1955 
bn the issue of declining farm income. 


. “We (1900- ), U.S. publisher and public 
Benton, William official, was born on April 1 in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He was graduated from Yale university in 1921. In 
9209, in partnership with Chester Bowles, he founded the adver- 
cising agency of Benton and Bowles. 

' Benton retired from the agency in 1936 and in 1937 became 
vice-president of The University of Chicago, where he served 
yn a part-time basis until 1945. In 1942, in collaboration with 
Paul G. Hoffman, he helped to found the Committee for Eco- 
1omic Development, and he was active in inter-American affairs. 
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At his instance The University of Chicago acquired Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., in 1943. He financed the company, be- 
came publisher and chairman of its board and shared its owner- 
ship with the university. He launched the company into the 
classroom motion-picture field and served as chairman of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films Inc. 

Benton was appointed U.S. assistant secretary of state by 
Pres. Harry S. Truman on Aug. 31, 1945, and served until Sept. 
30, 1947. He developed the country’s first peacetime program 
of international information and educational exchange and took 
responsibility for U.S. participation in the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural organization. 

In Dec. 1949 Benton was appointed U.S. senator from Con- 
necticut to succeed Raymond E. Baldwin, resigned. In the Con- 
necticut election of Nov. 7, 1950, he was returned to the senate 
for two more years. In the Eisenhower landslide of 1952 he was 
defeated in his bid for a full six-year term. His three years in 
the senate were marked by his campaign in behalf of a ‘“Mar- 
shall plan of ideas”; his vigorous espousal of the Hoover com- 
mission’s recommendations on government reorganization; his 
resolution calling for expulsion of Sen. Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin; by adoption of the “Benton amendment” to the 
Mutual Security act, aimed against communist domination of 
unions abroad and against cartelism; and by proposals to 
strengthen anticorruption laws, to liberalize immigration legis- 
lation and to improve the competitive position of small business. 

In the autumn of 1955 Benton, his wife and their 13-year-old 
son John travelled in the Soviet Union and some of the eastern 
European countries to study the impact of communist propa- 
ganda on the Russian and satellite peoples. 


Bequests, Philanthropic: see Donations AND BEQUESTS. 


Berlin Capital of the German reich from 1871 to 1945, Ber- 
* lin was still in 1954 the largest city of Germany. 
Area: 341.2 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 census) 4,321,500; (1954 est.) 
3,369,000. From June 6, 1945, Berlin was administered by an 
inter-Allied government authority consisting of the commandants 
of the four sectors of Berlin. After June 24, 1948, when the 
Soviet commandant proclaimed the dissolution of the authority, 
Berlin was in fact divided into two opposing administrations. 
By Dec. 31, 1955, the three western sectors (area, 185.7 sq.mi.; 
pop., 1950 census, 2,098,625; 1954 est., 2,194,000) were under 
the authority of the three following Allied commandants; Great 
Britain, Maj. Gen. R. C. Cottrell-Hill; United States, Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Dasher; France, Brig. Gen. A. J. B. Géze. In the 
Soviet sector (area, 155.5 sq.ml., pop., 1950 census, 1,209,269; 
1954 est., 1,175,000) Maj. Gen. P. A. Dibrova was military com- 
mander. There were also two rival German city governments and 
two lord mayors. Otto Suhr was Oberbiirgermeister of western 
Berlin, appointed by an elected city assembly; Friedrich Ebert 
was Oberbiirgermeister of the Soviet sector, appointed by a 
meeting summoned by the Sozialistische (communist) Einheits- 
partei Deutschlands. 

History.—West Berlin remained in a state of uneasy isolation 
during 1955, with the year beginning with a political crisis 
caused by difficulties in forming a city government. The elec- 
tions of Dec. 5, 1954, did not deprive the Social Democrats 
of their over-all majority but reduced it to a single seat. After 
difficult negotiations the Social Democrats and Christian Demo- 
crats formed a joint administration on Jan. 4, holding between 
them 108 out of 127 seats in the city assembly. The Free 
Democrats, who had previously participated in a three-party 
government, went into opposition. Otto Suhr (Social Democrat) 
was elected lord mayor, and his party took 6 out of 11 seats in 
the senate. This administration worked well in 1955. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTY on a border of east and west Berlin, Ger., Aug. alse 
1955. Sponsored by Willie Kressmann (centre), mayor of the borough of 
Kreuzberg, West Berlin, the party was held in an effort to promote better 
understanding between the children of the divided city 


On April 1 the economy of western Berlin was threatened by 
the sudden application of exorbitant dues by the German Demo- 
cratic authorities on all motor traffic using the 105 mi. Awto- 
bahn from Berlin to Helmstedt in western Germany. Whereas 
private cars were to be charged between Io and 30 marks for a 
single journey, the dues for medium-sized and heavy trucks 
were increased to go and a maximum of 240 marks respectively. 
Strong protests were made by the city government and by the 
three western powers. On May 20 the Allied ambassadors in 
Bonn met, in their capacity of high commissioners which still 
applied in Berlin, to discuss the dues. Their demands for instant 
reductions were rejected by the Soviet ambassador to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, G. M. Pushkin, on the grounds that 
the east German authorities alone could do this. His object was 
to secure western recognition of the communist German 
government. On June 4 that government reduced the dues by 
between 40% and 60%, but they were still between three and 
six times as high as before April 1. They were estimated to cost 
west Berlin more than 6,000,000 marks a year. 

On April 26 a four-year plan for the reconstruction of Berlin 
was instituted. It entailed the expenditure of 150,000,000 marks 
on creating 100,000 new jobs, building 75,000 homes and in- 
vesting in new industries. This money was additional to the 
600,000,000 marks a year spent by the German Federal Re- 
public on subsidizing western Berlin. Prizes were offered for the 
best plans for the rebuilding of the burnt-out Reichstag build- 
ing. The four-year plan helped to reduce unemployment to a 
September figure of 115,000—the lowest since World War II. 

The comparative tranquillity of Berlin was rudely disturbed 
on Sunday Nov. 27 when two U.S. congressmen and their escort 
were arrested by members of the east German people’s police 
and held for four hours for questioning in the Soviet sector of 
the city. A sharp protest by the U.S. commandant, General 
Dasher, to the Soviet commandant, General Dibrova, produced 
only the reply that the Soviet authorities regarded east Berlin 
as the capital of the German Democratic Republic and not as 
an “occupied sector.” This reply, which was instantly backed 
by an east German press campaign denouncing the presence of 
Allied troops in west Berlin, led to British, U.S. and French 
protests being sent to the Soviet ambassador, Pushkin. 

Their three identical notes pointed out that Berlin was legally 
under four-power control and that Allied nationals had complete 
freedom of movement in all four sectors of the city. The notes 
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were delivered on Dec. 1 and on Dec. 2 the U.S. ambassador i 
Germany, James B. Conant, paid a visit to Berlin and drov 
round the Soviet sector for two hours. He said later that “noth 
ing unusual” had occurred. Both on Dec. 1 and Dec. 2 wes 
German political leaders reafarmed the inviolability of wes 
Berlin. (See GERMANY.) (Te Bes 


This British colony consists of 360 small island 
Bermuda. (20 inhabited) 580 mi. east-south-east of Cap 
Hatteras, N.C. Area: 21 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 37,40; 
including 22,638 coloured and 14,724 Europeans; (1954 est. 
40,407. Language: English. Religion: Christian (about 55° 
Anglican). Chief towns: Hamilton (cap.), pop. (1950) 2,816 
(1955 est.) 3,000; St. Georges, 1,506, (1955 est.) 1,550. Gov 
ernors in 1955, Lieut. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood (until April 21 
and Lieut. Gen. Sir John Woodall (from July 6). 
History.—Princess Margaret visited Bermuda in March 195 
on the way home from her Caribbean tour. Tourism remaine 
the principal source of revenue. Visitors in 1954 numbered 106 
800, an all-time record, more than 100,000 being from the Us 
A project was published to make compressed board from mot! 
than 1,000,000 cedar trees killed during the past ten years by a 
infestation, now under control. A trade development board we 
inaugurated in London. Passport and visa regulations for Be 
mudans and other British subjects resident in Bermuda ar 
desiring to visit the U.S. were relaxed. A joint select committe 
of the legislature considered a bill providing that acquisition | 
Bermudan status should no longer be automatic after seve 
years’ residence but dependent upon the grant of a certifica 


by the governor-in-council. CRYES YS) 


See E. C. Gellhorn, McKay’s Guide to Bermuda, the Bahamas and t 
Caribbean (New York, 1955). 

Education.—Schools (1953): government maintained and aided, prima 
21, pupils 6,287, teachers 261; secondary 6, pupils 722, teachers 6 
vocational 1, pupils 177, teachers 10; independent, primary 12, pup 
1,023, teachers 34; secondary 4, pupils 300, teachers 17. 

Finance and Trade._-Monetary unit: Bermuda pound, at par with st 
ling. Budget (1954 actual): revenue £2,976,251, expenditure £3,389,3¢ 
Foreign trade (1954): imports £12,500,000, exports £3,270,000. Mz 
exports: cut flowers (lilies) and concentrates and essences. 


Beryllium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICt 
Best Sellers: see Book PUBLISHING AND BooK SALES. 


Betting and Gambling The principal developments 

* gambling in the United Stat 
during 1955 were legal and political. In New York state th 
continued to be strong political support for a constitutiot 
amendment that would permit bingo games and raffles (a fo 
of lottery) for religious and charitable fund-raising purpos 
Toward the end of the year, operators of bingo games began 
rely on previous court rulings that a “free” bingo game, h 
in conjunction with some form of entertainment to which 
admission fee is charged, is not illegal. Similar rulings had p 
mitted “bank nights” at motion-picture theatres during | 
1930s. Accordingly, there were frequent concerts or vari 
shows with free bingo games as an added attraction. 

Another legal development in New York was a ruling of © 
state supreme court that a losing better could not reco 
money lost through legal pari-mutuel machines at a race tra 
In common law and often by statute one can recover gambl 
losses from a person who won the money in any manner not s 
cifically permitted by law. 

The volume of gambling in the United States and through 
the world was generally estimated to be about the same as 
previous years following World War II. The US. internal re 
nue service collected only $9,558,000 from the $50 annual 
imposed on professional gamblers, a decline of about $1,000, 
from the preceding year, but it is assumed that the majority 
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rofessional gamblers do not voluntarily pay the tax. 
(A. H. Mp.) 

Great Britain.—There was a small reduction during 1955 
1 the stakes in football pools, which were £70,000,000, as com- 
ared with £74,000,000 in 1954. The reduction in stakes coin- 
ided with the introduction of postal cash betting, legalized for 
ne first time by the Pool Betting act, 1954. Before this act 
ame into force it was illegal for persons betting on football 
ools to send their stake money before the matches had been 
layed and it was a common practice to send it with the entry 
or the following week’s pools. The fact that competitors were 
ow able to enclose the stake money with each entry may have 
een one of the causes of the reduction in the total stakes. 
~The number of pool promoters required to register under the 
ct was nearly 200, including a large number of promoters run- 
ing pools to raise funds for the support of sporting and other 
ctivities. The total stakes in such pools appear to have been 
omparatively small and from the information submitted to local 
uthorities in accordance with the requirement of the Pool Bet- 
ng act, it appeared that 80% of the total stakes was accounted 
dr by stakes in pools promoted by the four largest companies. 
The figures published in the press by large football pool com- 
anies of the amounts deducted from stakes for the promoter’s 
ommission and expenses showed that the deductions varied 
-om about 18% to about 24% 
The total amount staked on dog-track totalizators (£57,000,- 
oo) showed a further reduction of about 1% on the figure for 
954. The amount staked in totalizator betting on horse racing 
£25,000,000) and the amounts staked in the Irish Hospitals 
weepstakes (£10,000,000) showed no significant change. The 
otal personal expenditure on all forms of gambling (i.e., the 
»tal amounts staked less the amounts returned in the form of 
innings) were estimated at about £70,000,000 for 1955, as 
ompared with about £75,000,000 for 1954. 
There were two important decisions in the divisional court 
Pearse v. Hart [1955] I.A.E.R. 91 and Maynard v. Williams 
1955] I.A.E.R. 81) which established that lotteries regularly 
onducted for the purpose of raising funds for sporting and 
ther objects may be illegal even if they are restricted to mem- 
ers of a club or society formed for these objects. A private 
1ember’s bill was introduced by Sir Eric Errington, to amend 
ae law so as to enable small lotteries to be conducted for such 
urposes by voluntary societies registered with a local authority, 
abject to conditions limiting the amount and size of the prizes 
nd to restrictions on the publicity to be given to the lotteries. 
. debate on the second reading of the bill took place in the 
ouse of commons on Feb. 18, but was not concluded. 

In Queensland, Australia, the Racing and Betting act, 1954, 
‘as passed: the act included, inter alia, provisions for the 
censing of off-the-course cash betting offices. (See also HorsE 
-ACING. ) (A. W. Pn.) 


| An Indian-protected princely state in the Hima- 
hutan. layas, Bhutan lies between India (Assam [south and 
ast] and West Bengal [southwest ]), Tibet (north and north- 
est) and Sikkim (west). Area: about 19,305 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 
st.) : 300,000, mainly Bhutanese, Bhotias or Duk-pa of Tibetan 
rigin (Bhot=Tibet); also many Nepalese in the south. Lan- 
uage: a Tibetan dialect. Religion: Duk-pa Buddhism, a crude 
nreformed Lamaism. Capitals: Punaka (winter) and Tashi- 
‘hodzong (summer). Maharaja, Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
History.—At the beginning of 1955 the Indian government 
rew the attention of the Chinese government to the fact that 
n a map of China published by the Institute of Geography of 
ne Academia Sinica, and prepared by Chen Shu-peng, the east- 
mn half of Bhutan was included in China. The communist gov- 
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ernment replied that the map was originally prepared under the 
Nationalist government and that its reissue without correction 
was an oversight. In June R. K. Nehru, a senior official of the 
Indian ministry of external affairs, visited the protectorate. He 


was the first official visitor since India became independent. 


Economy.—Annual subsidy from India, Rs.s00,000: 
India, about Rs.776,000. Chief products: 
ber. Livestock bred: elephants and ponies. Chief manufactures: fine 
swords, muzzle-loading muskets, fly-whisks (chowries), lac, wax, cloth 
and musk. 


annual trade with 
rice, Indian corn, millet, tim- 


Bicycling: see Cyc.inc. 

Billiards Irving Crane of Binghamton, N.Y., in 1955 ended 
* the reign of Willie Mosconi as the recognized 

world pocket-billiard champion by winning a four-man round- 

robin tournament at Philadelphia, Pa., in April. Mosconi had 

held the title since 1950. 

Crane, the champion in 1942 and 1946, captured the crown in 
1955 by winning six of his seven matches. He clinched the 
laurels by defeating Mosconi, 150 to 87, in a 32-inning play- 
off. Mosconi finished second with a 5-2 won-lost record. Jimmy 
Caras was third with a 2-4 mark and Erwin Rudolph last with 
0-6. 

Mosconi made one successful defense of the title in 1955, 
beating Joe Procita, 1,800 to 794 in a 12-block match in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in February. 

Rodney Boyd of Ohio State university, Columbus, captured 
the intercollegiate pocket championship and Robert Strange of 
Michigan State college, East Lansing, retained the three-cushion 
honours. Bob Blackham of the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, took the straight-rail crown, while Judy Ferles of the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, won the co-ed pocket title. 

In college team competition, Arizona won the men’s and 
women’s pocket championships. The University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, finished on top in the men’s three-cushion event and 
Michigan State took the men’s straight-rail crown. 

John F. Scully of the Madison Square Boys’ club, New York, 
captured the Boys’ Clubs of America senior title. Michael Doran 
of the Flatbush Boys club, Brooklyn, was first among the 
juniors, and Tompkins Square of New York replaced Princeton, 
Ind., as the team champion. (BS BRe) 


Biochemistry Nucleic Acids and Growth.—Many new 
* discoveries in biochemistry were disclosed 
at the third International Congress of Biochemistry which was 
held Aug. 1 to 6, 1955, in Brussels, Belg. One of the most impor- 
tant finds had to do with nucleic acid and growth. Although 
earlier investigators had presented evidence suggesting that 
there was a correlation between nucleic acid content of cells 
and their rate of growth, E. F. Gale now showed that a change 
in the nucleic acid content of certain bacteria, Staphylococcus 
aureus, is followed by a corresponding change in the rate at 
which these cells are able to synthesize protein and to grow. 
Gale also provided some evidence that nucleic acid may be re- 
quired for protein synthesis. Using disrupted staphylococci he 
showed that the removal of nucleic acid results in cessation of 
protein synthesis while the replacement of the extracted nucleic 
acid enables the cell fragments to resume the synthesis of some 
proteins. 

In his latest experiments Gale attacked the problem of the 
mechanism by which nucleic acids may influence organized pro- 
tein synthesis. Sonically disrupted staphylococci can incorporate 
amino acids into their protein fraction by what appears to be 
an exchange reaction occurring between the added amino acid 
and the amino acids in protein of the cell. This incorporation 
is not the result of net protein synthesis but may be one of the 
reactions occurring during protein synthesis. Disrupted cells 
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lose their ability to incorporate amino acids when their nucleic 
acid is removed but addition of nucleic acid to the incubation 
mixture restores the ability to incorporate amino acids. Gale 
studied the effect of nucleic acid fragments on the incorpora- 
tion of various amino acids into the protein fraction of these 
disrupted cells. 

Degradation of ribonucleic acid (RNA) obtained from these 
bacteria by ribonuclease did not abolish its ability to reactivate 
the amino acid exchange reactions in the bacteria. Although 
RNA preparations from yeast or liver are inactive in stimulat- 
ing the exchange reaction, when these preparations are digested 
they also are active in promoting incorporation of a variety of 
amino acids into disrupted staphylococci. Gale fractionated the 
digested nucleic acids by using a combination of chromato- 
graphic and ionophoretic procedures. The fractions obtained 
were tested for their ability to replace intact RNA in the incor- 
poration of specific amino acids. In several cases Gale obtained 
single fractions from the digest which promote the incorpora- 
tion of amino acids. The remarkable fact demonstrated was 
that different active fractions promote the incorporation of 
specific and different amino acids. In all cases the purified frac- 
tion was at least 100 times as effective as intact staphylococcal 
RNA. Gale identified some of the active fragments as small 
polynucleotides and suggested that these active factors represent 
specific groupings forming loci for the combination of specific 
amino acids, and bringing about exchange of those amino acids 
with corresponding ones in protein of the preparation. 

Synthesis of Polynucleotides.—During the year a clue to the 
mode of synthesis of nucleic acid was obtained. Considerable 
progress was made in understanding the reactions involved in 
the synthesis of the nucleotides, the constituent units of nucleic 
acid, and of the formation of the large polynucleotides (7.e., 
nucleic acids) from mixtures of nucleotides. The recent prog- 
ress was made possible largely by the discovery of specific 
enzymes which will carry out the synthetic reactions. The en- 
zymes involved in nucleotide synthesis were not completely 
identified. However, an enzyme which can synthesize polynucleo- 
tides was found by S. Ochoa and his co-workers in the micro- 
organism Azotobacter vinelandii and was partially purified and 
its activity characterized. When the purified enzyme was incu- 
bated with inosine diphosphate (a nucleotide containing two 
phosphates instead of one), and magnesium ion, 50%-60% of 
the diphosphate disappeared and there was liberated an equiv- 
alent amount of inorganic phosphate. The missing nucleotide 
was accounted for by a water-soluble high-molecular-weight 
product which was precipitated by acid and alcohol. The 
chemical properties of this compound indicated that it was a 
polymer of the nucleotide inosinic acid. The same enzyme also 
catalyzed the formation of polymers of the other nucleotides 
which are found in nucleic acids. Using mixtures of diphospho- 
nucleotides Ochoa found that mixed polynucleotides were formed 
by the action of the enzyme. The enzyme was named polynu- 
cleotide phosphorylase; it was thought that it might be the 
major mechanism for the synthesis of polynucleotide chain. 

Urea Formation and Carbon Dioxide Fixation.—More 
than 15 years earlier H. A. Krebs showed that urea, the main 
excretory product of N metabolism in man, was formed from 
two moles of NH; and one mole of CO: by a cyclic process 
involving the amino acids ornithine, citrulline and arginine. 
Citrulline was apparently formed from ornithine by the addition 
of one mole of CO, and one mole of NH;. During 1955 the 
detailed chemical mechanism for this reaction was revealed in 
experiments conducted in the laboratory of F. Lipmann. It was 
found that a hitherto unknown compound, carbamyl phosphate, 
could react with ornithine to form citrulline and release inor- 
ganic phosphate. 
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The first reaction of the CO, and NH; is a condensation | 
form carbamate. This reaction is spontaneous and apparent 
does not require an enzyme. The carbamate is then enzymatical 
phosphorylated by adenosine triphosphate (a high energy cor 
pound) to form the new high energy compound, carbam 
phosphate: O 

Il 
H.—N—C— OPO; 
The carbamyl portion then is transferred enzymatically to orr 
thine to form citrulline. Subsequent reactions convert citrullii 
to arginine which is then hydrolyzed to urea and ornithine | 
that the cycle can be repeated. 

In addition to its role in urea synthesis carbamyl phospha 
was found to play an important role in another synthetic rea 
tion. In the presence of the proper enzymes carbamyl phospha 
reacts with the amino acid aspartic acid liberating inorgan 
phosphate and transferring the carbamyl group to the amn 
group of aspartic acid. The new compound which is formed 
called ureidosuccinate. Ureidosuccinate had been previous 
found to be a precursor of the pyrimidine bases which are fou 
in the nucleic acids. 

Clinical Applications of Biochemistry.—There was an i 


-creasing trend in the use of biochemistry in medicine. In ad 


tion to improving diagnostic tools, there was work in ma 
laboratories devoted to the searching out of the basic biochen 
cal lesions in disease, often on a cellular, enzymatic or ev 
molecular level. Anaemias in particular received a great de 
of attention. A number of different hereditary anaemias 4 
characterized by abnormal types of haemoglobin. The relation 
the nature of the diet to blood lipide fractions and the occt 
rence of atherosclerosis also commanded much attention. T 
latest work suggested that a diet rich in fat leads to a hi 
cholesterol content of blood serum and that this high choleste: 
content of the serum is correlated with a high frequency 
atherosclerosis. 

Recent work on glycogen storage diseases showed that the 
diseases can be distinguished on the basis of glycogen stri 
ture. In six cases of liver glycogen disease decreased activ 
of the enzyme glucose-6-phosphatase which is involved in g 
cogen formation was detected. There was also great interest 
work that had been done in the past few years on several cher 
cal compounds which might be of some use in mental disea 
Compounds such as mescaline and D-lysergic acid diethylam 
tartrate were found to produce reversible schizophrenial 
symptoms in man; the lysergic acid compound is extrem 
active, being effective in doses of one microgram per kilogr 
of body weight. (See also PHySIOLocy. ) 


BrpLiocRAPHY.—-E. F. Gale, ‘Incorporation of Amino-Acids by ] 
rupted Staphylococci: Replacement of Ribonucleic Acid by Its Diges' 
Products,” Reports of the third International Congress of Biochemis 
71-75 (1955); M. Greenberg—Manago and S. Ochoa, “Enzymatic § 
thesis and Breakdown of Polynucleotides; Pelynucleotide Phosphoryla 
Résumés of Communications, third International Congress of Bioch 
istry, 37 (1955); M. F. Jones, L. Spector and F. Lipmann, “Carba 
Phosphate,” Reports of the third International Congress of Biochemis 


67-70 (1955). (UR Me Ks 


Biography: sce American LiTeraTuRE; Book PUBLISH 
AND Book SALEes; ENGLISH LITERATURE; OBITUARIES; and 
their alphabetical positions, biographies of living persons. 
Biology: see ANTHROPOLOGY; BoTANy; ENDOCRINOLO 
GENETICS; MARINE BIOLOGY; PHySIOLOGY; ZOOLOGY. 
Birth C ontrol A growing awareness by government I 
* ers and the public of the world’s dange: 
imbalance between overpopulation and natural resources 
becoming apparent in 1955. (A world population growth 


90,000 a day was estimated by the United Nations departn 
of social affairs.) Attention was focused on the need for deve 
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ig a new, simplified and inexpensive contraceptive method— 
ne which would be acceptable to people of diverse cultural 
ackgrounds. Under the auspices of the Planned Parenthood 
‘deration’s Dickinson Research Memorial fund, medical re- 
arch pointing toward a contraceptive pill or injection made 
ingible progress during the year. M. C. Chang, research biolo- 
st at the Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology 
nder the direction of Gregory Pincus, predicted that such a 
ill might be available to the general public within five years. 
hang, who received a 1955 Lasker award in planned parent- 
ood for outstanding research in animal and human fertility, 
anounced that several compounds which worked well on labo- 
tory animals were ready to be taken over by physicians for 
ontrolled tests on men and women. 

Lasker awards in planned parenthood were given also to How- 
rd C. Taylor of Columbia University College of Physicians 
ad Surgeons, and to Lady Dhanvanthi Rama Rau, founder and 
resident of the Family Planning association of India, for their 
ork in the family planning field. 

International.—The first international birth control meeting 
ver held in Latin America took place in San Juan, P.R., where 
1e International Planned Parenthood federation’s western hemi- 
yhere region held its pioneer conference in May 1955. An ap- 
eal was directed to the World Health organization to include 
naild-spacing instruction in its program of preventive medicine. 
esolutions were also sent to the UN Commission on Human 
lights and the Inter-American Commission of Women asking 
iat the right to space children be recognized as a basic human 
‘eedom. 

Another major international family planning meeting was held 
1 1955 when the International Planned Parenthood federation 
.et in Tokyo in October for its fifth world conference on 
fanned parenthood. Delegates from 15 countries in Europe, 
sia, Africa, Australia and the Americas, including some of the 
orld’s most eminent scientists in the sex physiology and popu- 
‘tion fields, presented latest findings on world population trends, 
atural resources, family planning methods, marriage guidance 
id sex education, infertility, abortion and sterilization. 

_A panel of experts in education, medicine, psychiatry, reli- 
on, social work and business made an intensive examination 
i family life patterns at a symposium held during the Ameri- 
in Planned Parenthood federation’s 35th annual meeting in 
fay. Geared to the theme of “The Family in Pursuit of Happi- 
ess,’ panelists traced the growth of family life from birth 
rough marriage and parenthood into its relationship with the 
»mmunity and the world. 

U.S. Services.—The year 1955 also marked the start of a 
ng-range program designed to make the services of Planned 
arenthood more readily available to all families that need it. 
he new emphasis on reaching more people was conducted with 
wider use of communications mediums—literature, radio, TV 
id motion pictures. A graphic account of Planned Parenthood’s 
vur-point program of birth control, aid to the childless, educa- 
on for marriage and marriage counselling, and research was 
afolded in the Planned Parenthood federation’s annual report 
1x 1954 (published in 1955). The program was being conducted 
y the federation and its 110 state leagues and local committees 
_29 states and the District of Columbia, and had been endorsed 
7 numerous religious bodies and prominent clergymen. 

At the Margaret Sanger Research bureau, New York city, 
aysicians and students from medical colleges all over the coun- 
y came to receive instruction in contraceptive techniques. The 
ireau was the only teaching centre in the U.S. offering educa- 
on and instruction in all phases of the planned parenthood 
-ogram. 

Affiliates’ activities were conducted by nearly 4,500 volun- 
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teers and 450 employees. U.S. birth control clinics numbered 
536—378 of which were in public health clinics, hospitals and 
medical schools, and 178 were sponsored by Planned Parenthood 
committees—reaching a total of nearly 250,000 people. Medical 
assistance to help infertile couples was provided by Planned 
Parenthood in 31 infertility clinics and 65 referral centres. An 
additional 11g infertility clinics were located in hospitals and 


medical schools across the country. (M. Sr.) 
The birth rate in the United States con- 


Birth Statistics. tinued to rise through 1954. According 


to provisional data, live births in that year passed 4,000,000 
for the first time in the history of the country, with an esti- 
mated 4,021,000 births registered and a rate of 25.0 live births 
per 1,000 total population. Including an allowance for unregis- 
tered births raised the total to 4,076,000, the birth rate becom- 
ing 25.3 per 1,000 population. This rate for 1954 was the highest 
for any year since the early 1920s. However, provisional data 
for the first eight months of 1955 showed a decrease of 1.2% 
in the birth rate compared with the like period of 1954, not- 
withstanding a small increase in the number of births. The rate 
decreased because the rise in population was more rapid than 
the rise in the number of births. 

Provisional data for the first eight months of 1955, compared 
with the like period for the year before, showed increases in 
births in the New England states, the middle Atlantic states, 
the north central states and the mountain and Pacific states. 
On the other hand, decreases were reported for the south Atlan- 
tic and the south central areas. However, within each of these 
geographic divisions there were some states that showed in- 
creases and others with decreases. For the complete year 1954, 
the birth rates among the individual states ranged from a low 
of 21.6 per 1,000 population in New Jersey to a high of 32.9 
births per 1,000 population in Utah. The birth rates per 1,000 
population according to geographic division were as follows: 
New England, 22.8; middle Atlantic, 22.1; east north-central, 
25.3; west north-central, 24.7; south Atlantic, 26.6; east south- 
central, 26.9; west south-central, 27.1; mountain, 28.8 and 
Pacific, 24.3. 

Provisional data for Canada for the first eight months of 
1955 indicated a rise of 4% in the number of births over the 


Birth Rates per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries for 1953 and 1954 


Country 1954 1953 Country 1954 1953 
North America ligly7et ee a eee ees 17.6 17.5 
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Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Sept. 1955); Office of Population 
Research, Princeton University, and Population Association of America, Population 
Index (July 1955). 
like period of 1954. On the basis of provisional records the 
total number of births for 1954 was estimated as 435,132, the 
birth rate being 28.7 per 1,000 total population. For England 
and Wales, the provisional birth data during the first half of 
1955 showed a drop of 2.4% from the similar period of 1954. 
For the country as a whole, births totalled 672,635 in 1954, 
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with a birth rate of 15.2 per 1,000. There were 48,431 births 
in New Zealand in 1954 among the population of European 
origin, the rate being 24.6 per 1,000. Australia recorded 202,256 
births (exclusive of full blood aboriginals) during 1954, with a 
birth rate of 22.5 per 1,000. Both Australia and New Zealand 
showed an increase in birth rates for the first quarter of 1955, 
compared with the same period of the year before. Recent birth 
rates for a number of countries are shown in the table. 

The latest year available with births classified according to 
age of mother was 1952. In that year, the rates for live births 
(adjusted for under-registration) per 1,000 female population 
in successive age groups were as follows: 10-14 years, 0.9; 
Is-Ig years, 85.4; 20-24 years, 218.1; 25-29 years, 180.4; 
30-34 years, 113.1; 35-39 years, 56.1; 40-44 years, 15.3 and 
45-49 years, 1.2. For all ages under 35 years, these rates were 
greater than the corresponding figures for 1946, the first full 
post-World War II year. For example, the rate at ages 15-19 
years in 1952 was 44% greater than in 1946. The increases 
amounted to 20% at ages 20-24 years, 12% at ages 25-29 years 
and 4% at ages 30-34 years. The decreases at the higher ages 
were relatively small. Notwithstanding these increases, the rate 
of first births to mothers had been tending downward in the 
postwar years; first births to women of ages 15-44 years OC- 
curred at a rate of 33.9 per 1,000 in 1952, or 12% less than in 
1946. On the other hand, births of higher order to mothers up 
to the seventh showed increases, the rise amounting to 28%. 
For eighth and higher orders of births to mothers the rate had 
been tending downward for many years. (See also CENSUS 
Data, U.S.; INFANT Mortality.) (M. Sp.) 


Bismuth: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
During 1955 the questions 


Blind, Education of the. of an internationally accept- 


ed definition of blindness and economic provisions for the 
severely handicapped (including the blind) continued to receive 
attention. The resolutions on these two subjects adopted by the 
world assembly of the World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind in August 1954, and endorsed by the conference of World 
Organizations Interested in the Handicapped as well as by the 
United Nations Technical Working Group on the Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped, were considered again in May 1955 by the 
United Nations Social commission at its tenth session, at which 
time the commission authorized the secretary-general to circu- 
late letters to all governments, drawing their attention to the 
recommended definition of blindness. The matter of handicap 
allowances was set aside for more detailed consideration by the 
committee concerned with the whole area of family income. 

One of the important adjuncts to the adoption of an inter- 
national definition of blindness is the determination of the ac- 
tual extent of blindness throughout the world. Based on vary- 
ing definitions of blindness, estimates range from 6,600,000 as 
reported by the UN World Health organization in Jan. 1953 to 
informal estimates of 14,000,000, the latter probably being the 
more nearly correct. The greatest incidence of blindness, in 
comparison with the general population, is found in the middle 
and far east and certain parts of Africa. In the United States, 
as of July 1, 1954, it was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 320,000 blind persons, or an average of 1.98 for each 
1,000 of the general population. Of this number, approximately 
10% were under 20 years of age, and 50% over 65 years. Fig- 
ures for Canada, the U.K. and most other western European 
countries were comparable to those reported in the U.S. 

Formal plans were made for the calling of a joint seminar on 
the vocational rehabilitation of the blind, under the sponsorship 
of the World Council for the Welfare of the Blind and the 
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BLIND WORKERS at a toy manufacturing company in Chicago, Ill. Vice p 
ident J. Heller (centre, in dark suit) first hired blind workers in 1949; 
1955 90% of the employees were blind persons, and business had increa 
from $300,000 to $2,000,000 annually. According to Heller, the incre 
resulted from the greater efficiency and lack of absenteeism of the bl 
workers 


World Veterans federation, to be held in London, Eng., in 
spring of 1956. One important aspect of the program would 
discussions looking to the provision of adequate training 
graduates of schools for the blind. 

Early in 1955, the American Foundation for Overseas Bl 
set up a field mission in Korea, a territory where all previ 
services to the blind had been completely wiped out because 
the war. At the request of the Philippine government, the An 
ican Foundation for the Overseas Blind was also providing 
services of a trained rehabilitation expert for a period of 
year to supervise the introduction of vocational rehabilitat 
services for the blind in that country. 

In the United States, the congress appropriated $234,000 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, to the American Prin’ 
House for the Blind for the provision of schoolbooks and 
paratus for the education of the 7,500 children enrolled in 
109 schools and classes for the blind throughout the coun 
The 1920 Vocational Rehabilitation act, amended during 1 
by congress, provided that the federal government, through 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the department of he: 
education and welfare, would assume the necessary state adi 
istration cost and the cost of vocational counselling and pl 
ment of blind individuals, while certain other expenses, inc 
ing vocational training, would be shared by the state and fec 
governments. An average of 3,500—-4,000 blind persons are 
habilitated each year through the provisions of this law. 

In Brazil, a National Council for the Blind was establis 
composed of representatives from 26 Brazilian institutions 
the blind. In Chile, following the recommendation of the | 
American Conference on the Welfare of the Blind and Pre 
tion of Blindness held in Sao Paulo, Braz., June 1954, a tra’ 
program for teachers of the blind was set up at the Unive 
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f Chile, Santiago. The course began on April 1, 1955, with an 
itial group of 30 students. In Hong Kong a training program 
yr blind women was inaugurated. The UN Demonstration Cen- 
sr for the Blind in Cairo, Egy., continued to expand, the second 
roup of trainees from Arabic countries beginning their studies 
1 Sept. 1955. 

UN consultants surveyed the education of the blind in Syria, 
razil and Burma, and paid a return visit to Pakistan to super- 
ise the implementation of recommendations which had been 
jade following a survey of that country in 1954. Surveys of 
lindness and the establishment of local rehabilitation centres 
ontinued in Kenya, West Africa, Uganda, the near east, south- 
ast Asia and the Caribbean under the auspices of the British 
mpire Society for the Blind. Helen Keller made an extensive 
ur of the orient early in 1955, her itinerary including India, 
akistan, Indonesia, Burma, the Philippines and Japan. 

Braille printing plants were established during the year in 
alcutta, Ind., and Montevideo, Urug. Additional Braille dupli- 
ting machines and other Braille printing equipment were in- 
alled in Brazil, Chile, Mexico, the Netherlands, Bolivia, 
orocco and Nigeria. 

In order to assist with the distribution of Spanish-language 
raille material to all Latin America, a program was worked 
t whereby the American Foundation for the Overseas Blind 
ould extend financial assistance to allow for production of ma- 
rials at the Mexico City Braille printing plant for export to 
her Spanish-speaking countries throughout the region. (See 
so EYE, DISEASES OF THE.) (B.ED?) 


: : During 1955, steady advances 
Hood, Diseases of the. occurred in the understanding 
{ various disease states and of the mechanisms concerned in 
heir development. 

The Blood Cells.—The description of changes in the red cells 
y Greek-derived words indicating variations in size, shape, 
taining characteristics, etc. (anisocytosis, poikilocytosis) had 
een in use for more than 50 years. During 1955, some advance 
7as made in understanding the chemical reasons behind certain 
hape changes. Thus the spherically shaped red cell was found 
o be associated with alterations in ATP (adenosine triphos- 
hate), a substance concerned with carbohydrate (sugar) func- 
ion. Such spherical cells developed with the storage of blood 
a blood banks and there was some evidence that this shape 
hange could be prevented by the use of certain sugars, thus 
yreventing the blood from going “foul.” 

Previously, the development of sickled red cells, so important 
n sickle cell anaemia, and of numerous target-shaped red cells 
target cells), was traced to alterations in haemoglobin. As of 
955, two normal types of haemoglobin were present, A or 
dult and F or foetal; C, D, E, G, H, I, J and S types of ab- 
1ormal haemoglobins were demonstrated. Most of these were 
ound in the “coloured” races (black, yellow, etc.), but in- 
tances of their occurrence in apparently pure whites were noted. 
[he abnormal haemoglobin in the red cells of persons affected 
vas always on a genetic (hereditary) basis, with transmission 
»f the abnormality from one or the other parent. Inheritance of 
he abnormality from both parents resulted in severe anaemia. 
Discovery was made that chromium was a constant constituent 
»f the red cell. This led to the development of radioactive chro- 
nium (chromium 51) as a tagging agent for the red cell. By use 
»f this tag, it was possible to determine accurately the life span 
of the cells in the person under study. In practice, a tiny quan- 
ity of radioactive sodium chromate was mixed with a small 
mount of the subject’s blood, thus tagging a known quantity 
of blood cells. These were then reinjected in the subject and 
he degree of radioactivity in the red cells then studied from 
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day to day. Such studies were of considerable value in studying 
the blood needs of wounded soldiers at battlefield stations, and 
in determining the diminished life span of red cells in certain 
blood-destructive (haemolytic) anaemias. 

Actual studies of the chemistry of the intact white cells is 
difficult. However, methods were developed in recent years to 
study chemical and enzymatic constituents of white cells (histo- 
chemistry) without tearing them apart for analysis. Such studies 
demonstrated the profound chemical differences existing between 
one type of white blood cell (the granulocyte) and another (the 
lymphocyte). Other studies indicated that the granulocyte lost 
a certain enzymatic constituent (phosphatase) prior to the de- 
velopment of a certain leukemic state. 

The Erythropoietic Hormone.—Scientists had postulated 
that some regulatory influence was required to make red blood 
cells grow in the bone marrow and to cause their increased pro- 
duction when blood was lost or destroyed. In experiments with 
rabbits, Ersley demonstrated that the blood plasma of rabbits 
that had been bled had the capacity when injected of stimulating 
blood production in normal rabbits. A definite rise in new red 
cells occurred in the blood and was paralleled by indications in 
the bone marrow of increased production. In other experiments, 
Contoupolis and his group in California demonstrated in rats 
that the pituitary gland was essential for normal red cell pro- 
duction. By carefully controlled work, stimulation of red cell 
production was demonstrated to reside in a fraction of the pitui- 
tary gland and was distinct from ACTH. Administration of spe- 
cially prepared extracts of the pituitary gland resulted in stimu- 
lation of red cell production in normal rats and improved the 
anaemia of rats whose pituitary gland had been removed. These 
and other investigations indicated strongly that a hormone or at 
least a “humoural” factor was essential for normal blood pro- 
duction and became increased during haemorrhage. Although 
this work was in its first stages, its possible importance in the 
treatment of hypoplastic (poor marrow production) anaemias 
was obvious. 

Radioactive Vitamin B,..—Exceedingly small, even trace 
amounts, of vitamin Biz are essential for the normal production 
and maturation of the red blood cells. This vitamin is normally 
present in the diet in amounts far exceeding nominal require- 
ments, but it cannot be absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract 
without the aid of a substance present in the lining of the stom- 
ach known as intrinsic factor. The absence of intrinsic factor 
results in low body levels of vitamin Biz. and consequently in 
faulty red blood cell development. This condition is called per- 
nicious anaemia and may be treated by injections of By. It 
was found recently that By: was effective by mouth when it was 
combined with the lining or intrinsic factor of the stomach, 
obtained from hog or cattle stomach. Such combination therapy 
reduced the necessity of frequent injections. 

The potency of present preparations of intrinsic factor varied 
greatly. The introduction of vitamin Byy labelled with radio- 
active cobalt proved to be helpful in measuring the effectiveness 
of various intrinsic factor preparations. If a given intrinsic fac- 
tor preparation was ineffective, the radioactive-labelled vitamin 
would not be absorbed but would pass through the gastrointes- 
tinal tract to be excreted in the faeces. There it could be de- 
tected by radioactivity counting devices similar to Geiger count- 
ers. However, an effective intrinsic factor preparation would 
result in good absorption of the concomitantly administered oral 
vitamin By. Absorption would result in detectable radioactivity 
in the liver (storage site of the vitamin), and also, following 
excretion, in the urine; only small amounts would be detectable 
in the faeces. 

Use of radioactive-labelled vitamin By also proved of value 
in establishing the diagnosis of pernicious anaemia. Establishing 


BLOOD-WARMING DEVICE which maintains body temperature as blood passes 
from donor to patient, shown in a 1955 demonstration. The equipment was 
designed by Volney C. Wilson (left) for use in transfusions to new-born 
infants whose blood is contaminated with Rh antibodies 


the correct diagnosis in a person with a history of past anaemia 
is important since in pernicious anaemia continuous therapy is 
essential while other anaemias do not require prolonged main- 
tenance therapy after normal blood values are restored. A pa- 
tient with pernicious anaemia, even if his blood values have 
been corrected by therapy, always lacks intrinsic factor. Hence, 
- by the test described, he would be unable to absorb orally ad- 
ministered radioactive-labelled vitamin By, and consequently 
hepatic and urinary radioactivity would not be detectable fol- 
lowing administration of the vitamin. 

Haemorrhagic Disorders.—No radical improvement in the 
treatment of haemophilia took place within the year, and reli- 
ance had to be placed, as before, on transfusions of fresh whole 
blood or plasma. 

The thrombocytopenias; i.e., the disorders in which reduction 
in blood platelets was present, were often benefited (1) by 
platelet transfusions using plastic bag blood and (2) by the 
use of such steroids as prednisone. This was the case whether 
the reduced platelet number was the result of destruction of the 
bone marrow or diminished production of platelets because of 
some temporary immunologic process. Removal of the spleen 
was reserved for some of the latter cases, especially of the 
chronic variety. It was becoming apparent in 1955 that removal 
of the spleen for cases of idiopathic thrombocytopenic purpura 
was often unsuccessful. Therapy with the steroids, particularly 
meticorten, even for long periods, was often of value, either 
with the spleen intact or following splenectomy if a poor re- 
sponse took place after this operation. 

Drug thrombocytopenic purpura, particularly that resulting 
from quinidine (a heart medication), was becoming an impor- 
tant condition for both recognition and treatment. Some of the 
drug purpuras were violent requiring frequent transfusions of 
fresh blood in plastic bags. With recovery of the patient, com- 
plete withdrawal of the offending drug was a necessity. A special 
type of haemorrhagic disorder, often of great severity, was that 
associated with destruction (lysis) of the blood clot. Fibrinoly- 
sis was encountered with increasing frequency in cases of cancer 
of the prostate gland, in lung surgery and during pregnancy and 
at the time of delivery. It became apparent that in these con- 
ditions a delicately balanced mechanism (fibrinolysis vs. anti- 
fibrinolysis) became disturbed with the result that the forces 
of clot destruction took over, leading to haemorrhage. During 
pregnancy and delivery this was helped in some instances by the 
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use of large amounts of fibrinogen injected into the vein: 
blood in large amounts and by steroids. 

Basic research into the various coagulating and clot-producin 
substances continued. Methods to dissolve clots besides the us 
of heparin and dicumarol were being studied. 

Leukemia.—Leukemia represents an unbridled growth of on 
of the white cell forming tissues, a growth without apparer 
reason, and which ultimately leads to the death of the person i 
whom it develops. During 1955 basic research into the incidenc 
the causes, the mechanisms of white cell growth and the mear 
of controlling the growth urge of this malignant process cor 
tinued. Although the causes for leukemia were not known, or 
of them—in chicken leukemia—had been traced to a virus it 
fection many years previously. The virus theory for leukem: 
was revived chiefly through the publications of Gross, wh 
maintained that leukemia in mice was transmitted from parer 
mouse to their offspring through reservoirs of virus which mig] 
remain inactive for years until a “trigger” mechanism (X-ray 
chemical, etc.) would activate it. Whether this concept, whic 
was bolstered by injections of cell-free leukemic material, wé 
applicable in humans was not yet clear. Studies of the inn 
(histo) chemistry of the leukemic cell indicated that some di 
ferences could at times be detected. Control of the growth « 
the leukemic cell by altering its inner machinery became mo 
and more possible with the development of chemicals, whic 
while seeming to be good for the tumour cell and thus taken 1 
by it, actually were bad for it and destroyed it. Myleran, a ne 
“sulfone,” was synthesized by Haddow’s group and had specif 
effects against one type of leukemia (chronic granulocytic 
whereas lympheran (CB-1348) a new nitrogen mustardlike m 
terial seemed to have a specific effect against malignant lymp 
oid tissue. These were optimistic bits in the otherwise over-i 
black picture of leukemia and lymphosarcoma. 

The treatment of leukemia and its related conditions such 
lymphosarcoma and Hodgkin’s disease was by no means t 
hopeless, futile thing of less than 10 years back. Now with 
battery of chemicals of various types, some of them high 
specific, with transfusions, antibiotics, X-rays and radioacti 
isotopes, the specialist in this field had at least some tools f 
the struggle to improve the life span of the person afflict 
Ultimate control (not necessarily cure) of the leukemic proct 
seemed to be within the foreseeable future. (See also Puy 
oLoey.) (W. Dx.) 


Blue Cross: see INSURANCE. 
Bobsledding The team of Bud Washbond of Keene V 
* ley, N.Y., and Pat Martin of Masse 
N.Y., won the two-man bobsledding championship of the An 
teur Athletic union of the United States at Lake Placid, N. 
on Feb. 5, 1955. Their time for the four heats down the 1] 
Van Hoevenberg run was 5 min. 4.06 sec. Monroe Flagg of Sa 
nac Lake, N.Y., piloted his sled to victory in the national A.A 
four-man races with the elapsed time of 4 min. 46.67 s 
Teamed with Flagg were Bud Miller, Chuck Randolph and J 
Lamy. An accident that resulted in the death of Franklin Bea 
of Ausable Forks, N.Y., marred the championship. Riding w 
Beatty when his sled shot off the course at “zigzag” curve w 
Jack Young, Schuyler Carron and Joe Meconi, all of Ausa 
Forks, who were injured less seriously. The North Ameri 
amateur meet was cancelled because of the lack of snow. 
World Championships.—Stanley Benham of Lake Pla 
was barred from international competition for three years 
the executive committee of F.I.B.T. (Federation Internatior 
de Bobsleigh et Tobogganing), meeting at St. Moritz, Switz.. 
Jan. 29. The group based its decision on Benham’s withdra 
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om the four-man races of the 1954 world championships and 
so from letters addressed to the press and president of the 
orld body. Benham had withdrawn from the competition be- 
vuse he could not find a suitable sled. John Helmer, John Wells 
id Pat Martin, who with Benham had been chosen to represent 
1e United States in the four-man test at the 1956 Olympics, re- 
gned from the Olympic squad following the banning of Ben- 
am. Swiss stars swept the two-man and four-man titles in the 
955 world meet at St. Moritz. Fritz Feierabend annexed his 
uird world two-man crown when he and a countryman, Harry 
Jarbourton, flashed down the 1,600-m. course four times in the 
ytal time of 5 min. 33.28 sec. The No. 1 U‘S. sled, driven by 
‘ick Severino of Saratoga Springs with Bill Williams of Rock- 
wham, N.C., as brake, placed sixth. Franz Kapus piloted a 
wiss team to victory in the four-man event, being clocked at 
min. 10.52 sec. Severino’s U.S. four placed sixth. (T. V. H.) 


‘olivia Bolivia is a landlocked republic in south central 
* South America. Area: 424,162 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 
ensus) 3,019,031; (1954 Official est.) 3,162,000. The legal capi- 
il is Sucre, pop. (1950 census) 38,400; the actual seat of gov- 
rnment is La Paz, pop. 266,763. Other major cities (with pop., 
950 census) include Cochabamba 74,949, Oruro 58,706, Potosi 
3,579, Santa Cruz 34,005 and Tarija 16,474. Racial distribu- 
on is estimated to be 52.34% Indian, 27.5% mestizo, 13.08% 
thite, 0.22% Negro and 6.85% unspecified. Religion is pre- 
ominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Victor Paz 
.stenssoro. 

_History.—The Bolivian government under Pres. Victor Paz 
stenssoro continued to promote development of the petroleum 
idustry and diversification of agriculture as basic aspects of its 
rogram to expand and lend resiliency to the national economy. 
cailroad, highway and pipeline construction was pushed for- 
‘ard, and light industrialization was encouraged on a selective 
asis. United States financial and technical assistance made pos- 
ible many advancements, including the opening of new oil 
yells in the Bermejo sector, the construction of a six-inch pipe- 
ne from the Camiri oil fields to the Argentine frontier, and the 
stablishment of a factory in Cochabamba to manufacture oil 
rums and other containers. 

7 The president divided a large coffee-growing area near Santa 
‘ruz among individual farmers in February, implementing the 
ind reform program of the National Revolutionary Movement 
Movimiento Nacional Revolucionaria) which he headed. A spe- 
ial United Nations technical assistance program was initiated in 
eptember to help farmers improve their coffee and tobacco 
rops. The cultivation of rice and wheat was also encouraged. 
_A 423-mi. railroad between Santa Cruz, Bol., and Corumba, 
yraz., was inaugurated in January, closing the final gap in the 
ranscontinental system of railways and highways which joins 
srica, Chile, with Santos, Braz. Bolivia and Peru jointly initi- 
ted surveys for a railroad along the southern shore of Lake 
‘iticaca between Guaqui, Bol., and Puno, Peru. Bolivia and the 
Mited States formed the Inter-American Co-operative Highway 
arvice in October to build and improve Bolivian roads. Projects 
acluded paving part of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway, 
onstructed as a joint venture in 1954. ; 

Pres. Paz Estenssoro and Pres. Carlos Ibafez del Campo of 
‘hile agreed in February to revise customs duties and trade 
sgulations to facilitate exchange of Bolivian petroleum for 
‘hilean iron and steel. In July Paz Estenssoro discussed utili- 
ation of the water resources of Lake Titicaca with Pres. 
Aanuel Odria of Peru. 

In April the government suppressed a conspiracy attributed 
> the clerical, conservative Falange. Although opponents 
harged his regime with permitting communist influence in high 
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places, Paz Estenssoro repeatedly denounced communism—as 
well as fascism—as inimical to the interests of the nation. 
Spokesmen of the powerful Central Labor organization urged 
the president and Vice President Siles Suazo to disregard the 
constitutional prohibition against two successive terms and to 
run for re-election in the May 1956 contest. (R. Hy.) 


Education.— Bolivia in 1950 had 1,500 rural schools with 110,000 pupils 
and 1,595 elementary schools with 147,060 pupils. There were 104 sec- 
ondary schools (national and private) with 18,029 pupils and also 38 
technical schools and 16 training schools for teachers with total enrolment 
of 7,955. There were universities with more than one faculty at Cocha- 
bamba, La Paz, Oruro, Potosi and Sucre; enrolment in institutions of 
higher learning was 4,642. Education was scheduled to receive 14% of 
governmental expenditure in 1955. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the boliviano, valued during 1955 at 
0.52 cents U.S. currency, official rate, and on Aug. 26, 1955, at 0.03 
cents, legal free rate. The 1955 budget, as issued on May 1, 1955, esti- 
mated revenue at Bs. 29,322,000,000 and expenditure at Bs. 30,282 ,000,- 
ooo. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1953, was placed at Bs. 37,487,400,- 
000, including the foreign debt amounting, with accrued interest, to the 
equivalent of Bs. 30,487,400,000. Currency in circulation on Dec. 31, 
1954, totalled Bs. 19,870,000,000; demand deposits Bs. 10,100,000,000: 
gold reserves of the Central bank (May 31, 1955) $1,800,000. The cost- 
of-living index at La Paz stood at 1,780 in June 1955 (1948=100). 


Trade and Communications—Exports in 31954 (excluding gold) were 
about $94,300,000 (1953: $124,500,000): imports, $60,100,000 (1953: 
$83,400,000). Leading exports in 1954 were tin (64%), tungsten (15%), 
lead (6%), silver (6%) and zinc (5%). Leading customers in 1953 were 
the U.S. (55%) and the U.K. (41%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (32%) 
Argentina (14%), Peru (14%), Canada (9%) and the U.K. (7%). 

Railway lines in operation (1955) totalled 1,690 mi. Four new lines 
were in various stages of construction. The highway system (1949) com- 
prised an estimated 15,420 mi., of which 4,008 mi. were improved. Motor 
vehicles on Jan. 1, 1954, included 6,128 automobiles, 14,962 trucks and 
791 buses. 


Agriculture-—Important crops included wheat, maize, barley, rice, pota- 
toes and cotton. The 1950 census showed 3,849,000 cattle; in 1951 there 
were an estimated 4,000,000 sheep, 700,000 goats, 400,000 pigs and 


1,800,000 llamas and alpacas. The principal exploited forest products 
were rubber and cinchona bark. 
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Manufactures.—The aggregate capital of Bolivian industry in 1950 was 
Bs. 2,404,068,000. In 1948 there were 2,305 factories with 25,000 em- 
ployees. Most important, in terms of value of production, were electricity, 
textiles and clothing, beverages, foodstuffs and glassware and ceramics. 


Minerals.—Mineral exports and values in 1954 included tin 29,287 met- 
ric tons ($60,071,000); wolfram (tungsten) 2,667 tons ($14,156,000); 
lead 18,227 tons ($5,603,000); zinc 20,397 tons ($4,735,000); silver 
5,043,563 fine oz. ($4,259,000); copper 3,662 tons ($2,325,000); anti- 
mony 5,218 tons ($1,698.000). Production of crude petroleum was 269,- 
482,000 1. (1,660,000 bbl.), more than 90% of which was produced at 
the Camiri field. Crude oil refined totalled 1,528,500 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 


Bonaire: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 
Bonds: see BANKING; STOCKS AND BonpDs. 


: During 1955 the improving economic 
Book Collecting. situation continued to encourage in the 
book markets, as in other enterprises, a further increase in trade 
already at a level, and occasionally at a price, beyond that ever 
before attained. At the Sylvain S. Brunschwig sale in Geneva 
many books acquired within the last ten years more than 
doubled their earlier valuation. And at several sales in London 
and New York books from the vast André de Coppet collection 
sold at five times the price realized 20 years before. Even if 
these spectacular advances were discounted, the upward trend 
was readily apparent in total sales, which seemed to be running 
more than 20% above the record for the previous year. 

In the United States the book attracting the greatest interest 
(and, at $25,000, the highest price) was the Phillipps copy of 
The Journal of Major George Washington, printed in 1754 at 
Williamsburg, Va., when the author was 21. One of eight known 
copies, and perhaps the last to appear for public sale, it was re- 
covered with funds provided by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for presentation to Colonial Williamsburg Incorporated. With 
its return the authorities decided to reconstruct the printing 
office of William Parks, the place where it was first issued. 

While the Journal illustrates the marked demand for histori- 
cal Americana, a demand which was being stimulated by numer- 
ous publications devoted to the period of the Revolution and 
the Civil War, there was much less interest in American literary 
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classics. At the Swann galleries in New York a complete collec- 
tion of the books Merle Johnson designated as “high spots” 
evoked only a moderate response. 

Among other works there were three, of German, British and 
American origin, which excited international discussion. Though 
final word was still awaited from officials at the Pierpont Mor- 
gan library, who in 1954 reasserted the Constance missal as the 
earliest book printed by Gutenberg, several demurrers appeared 
from other sources, notably one by Vincent Scholderer in the 
Book Collector. The bicentenary of Samuel Johnson’s Diction- 
ary was celebrated not only by exhibits in England and the 
United States but by the issue of a book on this book. The 
centenary of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass was also observed 
by many libraries, including the British Museum. An elaborate 
display at the Detroit Public library, however, was closed when 
a thief made away with one of Whitman’s memorandum books. 

Aside from these several events, all essentially of a private 
nature, there were other and most welcome signs of govern- 
mental intercession in behalf of concerns dear to bookmen. To 
further the cause of international good will, the governments of 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. announced that they 
had returned to the countries of their origin various historic 
and artistic objects displaced in World War II. Russian diplo- 
matic officials in London also arranged the publication, in the 
Book Collector, of an article describing the little-known but 
greatly significant resources of the Saltykov-Shchedrin State 
Public library in Leningrad. Western material deposited there 
includes 8th-century manuscripts of Bede and the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, a rsth-century manuscript of Guido delle Colonne, the 
whole of Voltaire’s library (acquired by Catherine the Great) 
and an almost complete collection of books from the press of 
Aldus Manutius and the Elzevirs. 

The year 1955 also witnessed the end of several long-awaited 
projects and the beginning of new programs. In England, almost 
five centuries after his great contribution to the making of 
books, a memorial tablet to William Caxton was finally unveiled 
at Westminster abbey; at the Bodleian library the recommenda- 
tion of its founder in 1611 had eventually brought about the re- 
placement of the ‘ruinous little rooms” with more suitable ac- 
commodations; and at Cambridge an idea conceived in 1870 had 
now become reality in a sumptuous catalogue of the 15th-cen- 
tury books at the University library. The first volume was pub- 
lished of Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography of American Literature, 
a comprehensive survey which, when completed, would encom- 
pass the work of 287 authors. (W. B. Tp.) 

The number of 
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new editions published in the United States between Oct. 1954 
and Oct. 1955 totalled 12,088, continuing the upward trend of 
recent years. The total for the calendar year 1954 was 11,goI, 
as compared with the high in U.S. book production in 1953 of 
12,050. The figures for the first ten months of 1955 indicated a 
rise Over same period of the previous year, 10,287 titles against 
10,100. Fiction titles for January through October totalled 1,778 
in 1955 compared with 1,861 in 1954. Juveniles were higher 
than the previous year. 1,276 compared with 1,161. Technical 
books showed a drop in 1955 for the first ten months to 368, 
compared with 381, while business books rose to 251 against 
212. Religious titles, which had gained the previous year, 
dropped slightly to 669, compared with 713. 

Best Sellers——The best-seller list as of September is seldom 
the same as the year-end list because of the heavy bookstore 
sales in the last three months of the year. For example, in 1954 
Not as a Stranger by Morton Thompson, which headed the final 
best-seller list of the year, was third on the list in September, 
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while Daphne du Maurier’s Mary Anne, which led in Septem- 
ber, was runner-up by the end of the year. 

In Sept. 1955 Marjorie Morningstar by Herman Wouk, the 
author of the popular Caine Mutiny, was first on the list al: 
though it had only been published that month. This record was 
based on reports from 56 booksellers located in various parts 0! 
the United States. Auntie Mame by Patrick Dennis was in sec: 
ond place. Third on the list was The Man in the Gray Flanne 
Suit by Sloan Wilson, followed by Something of Value by Rob: 
ert Ruark, Bonjour Tristesse by Francoise Sagan, Band of An: 
gels by Robert Penn Warren, Not as a Stranger by Mortor 
Thompson (the 1954 best seller still on the list), The Sixth 09; 
June by Lionel Shapiro, The Flower Girls by Clemence Dane 
and No Time for Sergeants by Mac Hyman, in that order. 

In nonfiction, Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Gift From the Sea 
first published in March 1955, headed the list, followed by Th 
Power of Positive Thinking by Norman Vincent Peale, whicl 
had been on the best-seller lists for 35 months and in secon 
place for the years 1953 and 1954. Other nonfiction best seller 
in Sept. 1955 were A Man Called Peter by Catherine Marshall 
How to Live 365 Days a Year by John A. Schindler, The Fam 
ily of Man by Edward Steichen, Why Johnny Can’t Read b; 
Rudolf Flesch, Onions in the Stew by Betty MacDonald, Grand 
father Stories by Samuel Hopkins Adams, Hiroshima Diary b: 
Michihiko Hachiya and Never Plead Guilty by John W. Nobl 
and Bernard Averbuch. 

Book Sales.—The Publishers’ Weekly stated in its annuez 
1955 fall announcement number that out of 65 publishers re 
porting on their sales, 53 reported that their business was ahea 
of 1954, with average gains between 9% and 15%. Six reporte 
their business on a par with 1954, and the six whose busines 
was off gave 3% to 5% drops. 

The latest printed statistics on book sales in the fall of 195 
were those prepared by Robert W. Frase of the American Boo 
Publishers council for house subcommittee hearings in th 
spring of 1954 on the Universal Copyright convention. Thi 
estimate gave the total book sales in the United States for 195 
at $602,500,000 and the number of books printed at 766,400,00« 
Of this total, trade books (adult and juvenile including harc 
bound reprints) numbered 144,400,000 and the publishers’ re 
ceipts amounted to $100,700,000. Trade books thus represente 
18.8% of the 1952 book sales in copies and 16.7% of the boo 
sales in dollars. In 1953 the American Book Publishers counc 
estimated the publishers’ receipts for trade books as totallir 
$103,200,000. 

Retail book sales on a national average showed an increa: 
of 6% or 7% in August compared with Aug. 1954, according 1 
the reports issued by government agencies. For the first seve 
months of the year bookstores showed a 1% decrease in doll; 
volume of sales, although the books and magazines in book d 
partments in department stores showed a 5% rise for the san 
period. 

Book Prices.—According to a report in the Publishers’ Week 
for Dec. 11, 1954, the average retail price of novels rose in ro: 
to $3.50 (based on 187 volumes from 42 publishers) from $3.: 
in 1953 (based on 212 volumes from 42 publishers). The ave 
age retail price of biographies dropped in 1954 to $4.40 (basi 
on 145 volumes from 53 publishers) from $4.67 a year befo 
(105 volumes from 39 publishers) and history too was down 
$5.56 (75 volumes from 38 publishers) from $6.04 in 1953 ( 


Average 
retail prices 1954 1953 =—'1952,s«1981.-Ss«950Ss«d949s«9BeC*«*i 
Novels bap aoe bee $3.50 $3.29 $3.26 $3.03 $3.02 $2.86 $2.97 $2 
Biography. . ss 140.1, Le%witd bees OnSite oa Ree 
Hidery- os She cee 5.56 6.04 SAS 5.68 521 5.061 —aeeee 


(Not counted among novels tabulated were mysteries, westerns, science fiction ¢ 


anthologies. An informal listing of prices of mysteries showed that th i 
$2.65 in the fall of 1953.) r . ee 


‘olumes from 39 publishers). 
Paper-Bound Books.—The estimate made for the number of 
aper-bound books distributed in 1955 reached a total of 300,- 
00,000 copies of 1,000 different titles, compared with estimates 
ff 240,000,000 for 1953 and 230,000,000 in 1952. A catalogue of 
-aperbound Books in Print, first issued in the summer of 1955, 
sted about 4,500 titles available from about 40 publishers. 
these ranged in price from 25 cents to approximately $2.50. 
See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; etc.) 
(A. J. Rr.) 
Sooks: see Book PUBLISHING AND Book SALES; CHILDREN’S 
300KS; LITERARY PRIzEs; see also under AMERICAN LITERA- 
URE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; JEWISH 
4ITERATURE; etc. 
Sorneo: sce BRITISH BORNEO; INDONESIA. 


Jaston Boston, the capital city of the Commonwealth of 
* Massachusetts, was founded in the year 1630 and 
acorporated by act of the legislature of Massachusetts on Feb. 
3, 1822. The municipal government of Boston is administered 
"y a mayor, a city council of nine members and a school com- 
nittee of five members. The mayor is elected for a four-year 
erm and city council and school committee members are elected 
t large for terms of two years. 

_ The population of Boston according to the 1950 federal cen- 
us was 801,444 and the land area of the city is 47.81 sq.mi. The 
ity is located in Suffolk county on the Atlantic coast and has 
xcellent harbour and shipping facilities. 

_ The 1955 tax rate was $69.80 per $1,000 of assessed valuation 
nd was levied on real estate and personal property evaluated at 
1,541,500,000. The total tax levy for 1955 was $107,596,700. 
“he number of municipal employees as of Feb. 1, 1955, was 
12,684. 

The gross funded debt of the city was $122,029,500 as of 
sept. 30, 1955. Sinking funds provisions had been made to 
reet these obligations in the amount of $62,545,147.53, leaving 
net funded debt of $59,484,352.47. 

The most outstanding and significant municipal development 
f 1955 was the commencement of an urban redevelopment pro- 
ram. The first of a series of projects, under the supervision and 
irection of the Boston Housing authority, for the reclamation 
f decadent slum areas that were to be cleared in various sec- 
ions of Boston to redevelop the city, affected an area of ap- 
roximately 15 ac. in the southern section of city bordered by 
ibany, Dover, Washington, Motte and Way streets. 

This area was characterized by over-age buildings crowded 
n the land and by narrow streets crisscrossed by major traffic 
horoughfares. 
The Boston Housing authority acquired the land by eminent 
omain. All families residing in the area were relocated in hous- 
ig projects if they desired. When the demolition of the build- 
igs was completed, the authority would install the site improve- 
qents, rough grade the land and then sell or lease the land to 
rivate redevelopers at fair value for development for light in- 
ustrial or commercial uses. These sites would provide plant 
cations in the central business area which were protected from 
raffic congestion, blight and declining property values with all 
f the advantages of a suburban location for a minimum 4o-yr. 
eriod. Each firm locating in the area would be protected by 
ontrols, which would be incorporated into each deed of sale or 
ong-term lease and would be binding until 1994. 

These controls were designed to produce the best redevelop- 
1ent and generally provide for (1) use of the land, (2) build- 
ng features, (3) off-street truck loading and (4) off-street 
arking. 

The total estimated project cost was $4,800,000. The esti- 
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AT THE FINISH LINE, Hideo Hamamura of Japan breaks the tape at the end 
of the 1955 marathon race as Mayor John B. Hynes of Boston chases him 
carrying the victory garland 


mated re-use value of the project land was $660,000 and the net 
project cost would be shared by the city of Boston and the fed- 
eral government, one-third or $1,380,000 to be paid by the city 
and the remaining two-thirds or $2,760,000 to be paid by the 
federal government. As the result of surveys conducted by the 
housing authority, it was estimated that the taxable assessed 
valuation of the completed development would be twice the 
value before the commencement of the project. The increase in 
taxes to the city on this increased valuation would offset the 
cost to the city within ten years. (Ja Palys) 


B Continued investigations of the path of carbon in 
otany. photosynthesis emanating from the laboratory of 
M. Calvin at the University of California culminated in 1955 in 
what appeared to be a fairly complete description of carbon 
fixation through energy from activated chlorophyll. Carbon di- 
oxide attaches first to ribulose diphosphate, apparently forming 
a beta keto acid which splits to yield two molecules of phospho- 
glyceric acid. These are reduced to phosphotriose which may be 
condensed to yield hexose or by a series of transketolations in- 
volving four, five, six and seven carbon sugars may yield ribu- 
lose diphosphate which can accept another molecule of carbon 
dioxide. Energy, ultimately from photoactivated chlorophyll, 
enters the cycle at the reduction of glyceric acid and at the 
phosphorylation of ribulose. The mode of transfer of energy 
from activated chlorophyll to the carbon fixation was still un- 
known. L. N. M. Duysens, however, had demonstrated spectro- 
photometrically that a cytochrome becomes oxidized and diphos- 
phopyridine nucleotide becomes reduced in the light. These 
serve as electron carriers in respiration and their participation 
in photosynthesis had been indicated previously. Evidence that 
cytochrome oxidase participates in photosynthesis was supplied 
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by A. R. Krall and R. H. Burris. 

Five trace elements have generally been held necessary for 
plant growth, and during the year vanadium was added to this 
list as a requirement by algae. Others were shown to stimulate 
erowth or to be essential for some animals. Cobalt was placed 
in the latter category. Osmound Holm-Hansen, G. C. Gerloff 
and F. Skoog showed that cobalt is essential for the proper 
growth of four blue-green algae. Cobalt is a constituent of the 
By molecule, and the need for cobalt may be replaced by the 
addition of small amounts of this vitamin. The authors sug- 
gested that the physiological activity of cobalt is higher when 
incorporated in the vitamin By molecules than when supplied 
as a free ion. Although two of the species investigated can fix 
nitrogen, the requirement for cobalt is independent of the nitro- 
gen source. While examining the possible need of cobalt by 
higher plants, T. C. Broyer and co-workers discovered that 
chlorine was required. Hence in two years the number of micro- 
nutrient elements known to be required by algae, and probably 
by higher plants, was increased from five to eight. 

By the use of the isotopic nitrogen technique, G. Bond and 
G. D. Scott demonstrated the fixation of nitrogen in two species 
of lichens and in one liverwort. In all three of these plants the 
blue-green alga Nostoc, which previously was known to fix 
nitrogen, is a symbiont and the nitrogen fixation can probably 
be attributed to this organism. Experiments on the mycorrhizal 
roots of Calluna vulgaris and Pinus silvestris, which had been 
held by some workers to be nitrogen-fixing, yielded negative 
results. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Madison, physiologists Mil- 
ler, Skoog, Von Saltza, Strong and Okumura found that auto- 
claved preparations of desoxyribose nucleic acid promoted cell 
divisions when added with auxin to tobacco pith cultures. The 
active substance was identified as 6-furfurylaminopurine (kine- 
tin). With this additional regulator, undifferentiated tobacco 
pith cells can be caused to enlarge (auxin), produce root and 
shoot initials (adenine), or divide without differentiation or cell 
enlargement (auxin plus kinetin). While kinetin may not be a 
natural product, a regulator with similar properties had long 
been sought in plant tissues. 

Sporelings of the fern Marsilea, grown aseptically in various 
concentrations of sugars, principally glucose, were investigated 
morphologically and anatomically by A. Allsopp. Both the ex- 
ternal morphology and the anatomy of the plants grown in low 
sugar concentrations (1%-2% glucose) had many character- 
istics of water forms of amphibious plants, whereas those grown 
at higher concentrations (4%—-5%) had characteristics of typi- 
cal land forms. The water forms are not merely reduced forms 
arising by inhibition, for the direction and duration of cell divi- 
sion are different in the rhizome apices of the two types of 
sporelings. The author concluded that the differences between 
land and water forms are not the result of change in carbohy- 
drate nutrition as previously thought but that changes in sugar 
concentration, when other conditions remain constant, exert 
their effects through the alteration of the osmotic pressures of 
the medium. It was considered that the increased osmotic pres- 
sures of the higher sugar concentrations are analogous in their 
effects on the plant to growth under normal land conditions. 

In 1914 E. W. Sinnott recognized three main types of foliar 
nodal anatomy in dicotyledons and concluded that a trilacunar 
condition was primitive among the angiosperms. Margery P. F. 
Marsden and I. W. Bailey in a recent paper showed that a 
fourth type of nodal anatomy, a unilacunar double-trace condi- 
tion, occurs in Clerodendron trichotomum. Since this type is 
commonly found among the ferns and gymnosperms, Marsden 
and Bailey suggested that it may prove to be primitive for the 
angiosperms. 
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In a report on 56 microfossils (spores and sporelike material’ 
from the Devonian of Canada, N. W. Radforth and D. C. Mc 
Gregor concluded that the flora of this period may have beet 
more complex than the macrofossil record has so far indicated 
Since rocks of Devonian age are associated with the occurrenc 
of gas or oil, the microfossils were expected to be of consider 
able use in establishing the age and stratigraphy of the poten 
tially oil-bearing strata. 

One of the outstanding works to appear in the field of tax 
onomy was the monograph of the genus Clarkia (Onagraceae 
by Harlan and M. E. Lewis. The monograph was particular], 
timely since considerable genetic and cytological work had beer 
done with various species of the genus. 

New Books.—Colchicine—in Agriculture, Medicine, Biology 
and Chemistry, by O. J. Eigsti and Pierre Dustin, Jr.; Th 
Genus Nicotiana, by T. Harper Goodspeed; An Introduction t 
Plant Taxonomy, by George H. M. Lawrence; Auxins and Plan 
Growth, by A. Carl Leopold; Origin and Distribution of Britis 
Flora, by J. R. Matthews; Cryptogamic Botany, 2 vol., 2nd ed 
by Gilbert M. Smith; Plant Regulators in A griculture, by H. E 
Tukey; and An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Plants, b 
John Walton. (See also PALAEONTOLOGY.) 

: (COW. Hn’ CoB Sieg 

Arboretums and Botanical Gardens.—United States —Th 
final assessment of damage done by the 1954 hurricanes to a 
boretums along the eastern seaboard showed that the planting 
in the Swarthmore, Tyler, Barnes and Morris arboretums in th 
Philadelphia area and the Arnold arboretum (Boston) suffere 
greatly, while little damage was done in the Brooklyn and Ne 
York Botanical gardens. Even as far north as the Reef Poi 
gardens, Bar Harbor, Me., the effect of at least one of thes 
storms was felt. Serious wind damage also occurred in the Hoy 
arboretum (Oregon) where winds of hurricane proportions als 
uprooted many trees in February 1955. 

Changes at the Morton arboretum at Lisle, Ill., included tt 
building of a new wing on the administration building for r 
search laboratories, new offices and a new lecture hall. Two ne 
propagating greenhouses and one experimental greenhouse we: 
also part of the building project, and about 600 ac. of lar 
were added to the holdings for arboretum plantings. 

A new botanical garden in Nassau county (New York) e 
tered the planting stage, where 21 of the goo ac. in Nasss 
county park at Salisbury were set aside for this purpose. Plan 
ing was also started on the 300-ac. tract about the Topeka Sta 
hospital (Kansas), where plans for an arboretum had been do 
mant for a long time. 

Changes in arboretum personnel included the appointment 
Russel J. Seibert (formerly director of the Los Angeles ai 
County arboretum, Calif.) as the new director of Longwood ga 
dens, Pennsylvania, and the nomination of W. S. Stewart (fc 
merly professor of horticulture at the University of Californ 
Riverside Experiment station) as director of the Los Angel 
State and County arboretum, in California. (D. Wy.) 

Great Britain —At the Royal Botanic gardens, Kew, En 
there was considerable activity during 1955 in the reconstructi 
of several hothouses. In the Jodrell laboratory, work continu 
on the anatomy of the monocotyledons and of the Gramineae 
particular. At the Herbarium, the final part of volume I of t 
revised edition of the Flora of West Tropical Africa by R. ” 
J. Keay went to the press following the publication in 1954 
72 families in the first part. The National Dianthus collecti 
was maintained in the Herbarium experimental ground. Prepa 
tion of a Flora of Cyprus was begun and work continued on t 
Flora of Tropical East Africa, while two botanists left Kew 
an expedition to Tanganyika financed by the colonial office. 

In the Royal Botanic garden, Edinburgh, H. R. Fletcher, w 
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ft the garden in 1951 to take up the post of director of the 
oyal Horticultural society’s garden at Wisley, returned to 
dinburgh in 1955 as assistant regius keeper. Several members 
f the staff were engaged in taxonomic work on the flora of the 
astern Mediterranean region. B. L. Burtt continued his taxo- 
omic research on the family Gesneriaceae, P. Green on the 
amily Oleaceae, H. H. Davidian on the genus Rhododendron 
nd D. M. Henderson on the cryptogams. 

At the University Botanic garden, Cambridge, the main work 
uring the year apart from the normal routine was a continua- 
on of the extension and development of the garden made pos- 
ible by the Reginald Cory fund. A further clearing was carried 
ut of the 20 ac. of allotments that were to be incorporated 
ito the garden. (See also HoRTICULTURE. ) (F. N. Hr:) 


Jowles Chester (1901- ), U.S. author and lecturer, 
’ was born on April 5 in Springfield, 
Aass. He attended Choate school and Yale university, graduat- 
1g in 1924, worked for a year on the Springfield Republican 
nd four years in a New York advertising firm. In June 1929, in 
artnership with William Benton (q.v.), he started the adver- 
ising firm of Benton and Bowles, Inc., and in 1936 he became 
hairman of its board of directors. 

In June 1942 he was appointed district director of the Office 
f Price Administration for the state of Connecticut. In the 
ollowing year Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt named him national 
JPA administrator. In early 1946 Pres. Harry S. Truman made 
im director of economic stabilization with responsibility for all 
nti-inflation wage, price and production controls. 

In Nov. 1946 Bowles was appointed a U.S. delegate to the 

rst conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
nd Cultural organization in Paris, Fr., and in the early spring 
f 1947 he became international chairman of the United Na- 
ions Appeal for Children. 
In Nov. 1948 Bowles was elected governor of Connecticut. 
uring the two years of his administration he introduced legis- 
ition providing for expansion of public education, housing, wel- 
are and child care programs, labour legislation and reorganiza- 
‘on of the state government. He was defeated for re-election 
1 1950 by a narrow margin. 

President Truman appointed Bowles U.S. ambassador to India 

nd Nepal in Sept. 1951. 
_ After the election of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Bowles re- 
igned as ambassador and returned to the United States in early 
953 with bipartisan recognition of his contribution to improved 
J.S.-Indian relations. 

Author of Tomorrow Without Fear (1946) and the best seller 
\mbassador’s Report (1954), he has lectured and written widely 
4 America and travelled extensively in Africa and India. He is 
ne of the best informed people in the United States on the 
urrent situation in Asia and has had considerable influence on 
american opinion in this field. (CRIERS RESB») 


rf The Pfeiffer’s Beer five of Detroit, Mich., won the 
sow Ing. American Bowling congress open team title in 
955 for the third time, scoring 3,136 in the 52nd annual tour- 
‘ament that ran from March 26 through June 5 at Fort Wayne, 
nd. Pfeiffer’s had won in 1953 and in 1952, as the E. & B. Beer 
eam. The winning quintet, composed of Therm Gibson, Bill 
illard, George Young, Lou Sielaff and Fred Bujack, set a new 
ecord with team prize winnings of $6,046.42. Eddie Gerzine of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who rolled a series of 225, 235, 278 for 738 
n March 28, saw his score stand up through the long competi- 
jon to gain first in the singles division. Harry Zoeller and 
Seorge Pacropis of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., triumphed in the doubles 
vith a total of 1,365. Bujack captured the all-events crown with 
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1,993 and set an individual mark in earnings by winning $2,- 
068.33. Bowling continued its tremendous gains in popularity 
in 1955 and the A.B.C. certified a record number of 7,062 
establishments with 60,648 alley beds during the year. 

Junie McMahon of Fairlawn, N.J., was the only man elected 
to the American Bowling congress Hall of Fame in 1955. Steve 
Nagy of Cleveland, O., was first in the year’s All-Star tourna- 
ment with a ten-day total of 307.17, figured on the Petersen 
scoring system (1 point for every 50 pins and x point for each 
game won). Nagy averaged 207 for 100 games, including 36 in 
the qualifying rounds. He also was named “Bowler of the Year” 
for the second time. The 1955 Masters’ competition, at Fort 
Wayne, attracted a star-studded field, with the top prize being 
captured by Buzz Fazio of Detroit. 

Ernie Bence of Fairleigh Dickinson college, Rutherford, N.J., 
won the Eastern Intercollegiate congress match-game champion- 
ship. Minnesota retained the team title of the Western (Big 
Ten) conference. 

Nellie Vella of Rockford, Ill., took singles honours in the 
37th Woman’s International Bowling congress tournament at 
Omaha, Neb. Marion Ladewig of Grand Rapids, Mich., won 
the all-events crown with 1,890, and paired with Wyllis Rys- 
kamp to win the doubles with an all-time record total of 1,264. 
The year saw membership in the W.1.B.C. reach a total of 706,- 
192 members, who rolled in 22,482 supervised leagues. Sylvia 
Wene of Philadelphia, Pa., was selected as ‘Woman Bowler of 
the Year.’”’ Miss Wene, who won the Women’s Masters’ compe- 
tition in January, led the W.1.B.C. bowlers in averages for two 
successive years (1953-54) with 206. 

Duckpins.—Dave Volk of Baltimore, Md., won the 25th an- 
nual classic sponsored by the National Duckpin Bowling con- 


National Duckpin Champions 


Men's singles—W alter Surowiecki, Meriden, Conn. . 2. 2 1 6 6 ee we ww 445 
Men's doubles—Tom Fitzgerald and George Vetos, Fall River, Mass. . .. « « 861 
Men's all-events—Tom Fitzgerald... 2 "ae cipstie ie Reauehsctlen simculel cmc cients 1,248 
Men's team—Guida's Dairy-Blue Ribbons, New Britain, Conn. . . . . se oe 1,988 
Women's singles—Edith Christensen, Washington, D.C. . ... +. 6 « «© we we 420 
Women's doubles—Julie Dubiel and Ann Plude, Avon, Conn. . . . 2 es se we 766 
Women's all-events—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, Md. . . «. . «se ee oe 1,052 
Women's team—Brunswick Red Crowns, Pimlico, Baltimore. . . . «s+ «ee « 1,800 
Mixed doubles—Frances Kupec, Windsor, Conn., and George Pelletier, 

Danlelson;Gonnite: -s, <0. a: toh tocol fete eee, Motegi (ose) oes i as mE 792 


gress. Volk defeated 121 rivals in the tourney at Washington, 
IDC: (TS ViaEb) 


Bowls: see LAwn Bow Linc. 


. Boxing in the United States continued its slight up- 
Boxing. ward rise during 1955, following the trend set the 
previous year, with the reopening of a number of clubs on a 
weekly basis, notably in California and Texas, the return of the 
sport to a number of sectors that had been inactive for many 
years, the lesser number of bouts televised, locally and nation- 
ally, and the interest created in the Rocky Marciano-Archie 
Moore fight for the world heavyweight title. 

World Championship Matches.—Rocky Marciano, unde- 
feated world heavyweight champion, ran his unbeaten string to 
49 professional bouts, by twice successfully defending his title 
during 1955. On May 16, at Kezar stadium, San Francisco, 
Calif., he knocked out Don Cockell, of Great Britain, in the 
ninth round, before a crowd of 15,235. On Sept. 21, Marciano 
turned back the bid of Archie Moore, world light heavyweight 
champion, by scoring a knockout in the ninth round, after being 
dropped for the second time in his career in the second round. 
The fight, held at Yankee stadium, New York, drew a paid 
attendance of 61,574. Both heavyweight title bouts were 
screened exclusively for theatre-television. The Marciano-Moore 
fight was viewed in 133 theatres and drive-ins in 92 cities by 
350,000 persons. 


SLUMPED TO THE CANVAS, challenger Archie Moore lies against the ropes 
after being knocked out in the 9th round of his world heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight with Rocky Marciano, Sept. 21, 1955 


Archie Moore, world light heavyweight champion, defended 
his title once during 1955, scoring a three-round knockout over 
Carl (Bobo) Olson, world middleweight champion, at the Polo 
Grounds, New York, on June 22. 

Ray Robinson regained the middleweight title on Dec. 9 by 
knocking out Carl (Bobo) Olson in the second round at Chicago 
stadium. 

World welterweight champion Johnny Saxton lost his title by 
a technical knockout in 14 rounds by Tony DeMarco, on April 1 
at the Garden, Boston, Mass. DeMarco, 70 days later, on 
June 10, after one of the shortest reigns on record, was 
knocked out by Carmen Basilio in the 12th round, to lose the 
title. The fight took place at Syracuse’s War Memorial sta- 
dium, N.Y. Basilio again stopped DeMarco in a return bout on 
Noy. 30 at Boston. 

Jimmy Carter, world lightweight champion, who had won the 
title three times, lost it for the third tiine on June 29, when 
Wallace (Bud) Smith won a 15-round decision over him at the 
Garden, Boston. On Oct. 19 in a return bout Smith pounded out 
a 15-round decision over Carter at Cincinnati, O., to clinch his 
hold on the title. 

For the first time in almost three and a half years the world 
featherweight title was defended when Champion Sandy Saddler 
(in the U.S. army 1952-1953) met the challenge of Teddy (Red 
Top) Davis on Feb. 25, at Madison Square Garden, New York. 
Saddler retained the title with a 15-round decision. 

Robert Cohen, world bantamweight champion, severely in- 
jured in an automobile accident early in the year, recovered 
and defended his title against Willie Toweel at Johannesburg, 
U. of S.Af., on Sept. 3. Cohen retained the title when the bout 
was declared a draw after 15 rounds. 

Earlier in the year, on March 9, Raul (Raton) Macias, North 
American bantamweight champion, engaged Chamrern Songki- 
trat, of Thailand, in a bout in San Francisco billed by the Na- 
tional Boxing association as a world title bout. The National 

30xing association, having withdrawn support from Cohen, sanc- 
tioned this contest. Macias scored a technical knockout over 
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Songkitrat in 11 rounds. 

Pascual Perez, world flyweight champion, defended his titl 
against Yoshio Shirai in Tokyo, Jap., on May 31, scoring ; 
five-round knockout. He had won the title from Shirai th 
previous November. 

Boxing Hall of Fame.—Nine new members were elected t 
the Boxing Hall of Fame in 1955, which was inaugurated th 
previous year by The Ring magazine and is housed in The Rin 
museum in Madison Square Garden. The board of director 
voted in two ancients, pioneers of the game, William Richmon 
and William Thompson (Bendigo). The Old Timers’ committe 
voted in four fighters—Terry McGovern, Abe Attell, Sam Lang 
ford and Joe Walcott, while the modern group also elected fou 
—Mickey Walker, Harry Greb, Benny Leonard and Gen 
Tunney. 

The following is a complete list of those who had been electe 
to the Hall of Fame: 

Pioneer Group:—John L. Sullivan, heavyweight; James Figg, heav: 
weight; Jack Broughton, heavyweight: Daniel Mendoza, heavyweigh 
Tom Cribb, heavyweight; John Jackson, heavyweight; Tom Hyer, heav: 
weight; Jack Dempsey, heavyweight; John Morrissey, heavyweight; To 
Sayers, heavyweight; John C. Hennan, heavyweight; Jem Mace, heav. 
weight: Arthur Chambers, lightweight; Jack McAuliffe, lightweigh 
Young Griffo, featherweight; William Richmond, heavyweight; Wiilia 
Thompson (Bendigo), heavyweight. 

Old Timers’ Group: Stanley Ketchel, middleweight; Bob Fitzsimmor 
heavyweight; Jack Johnson, heavyweight; Joe Gans, lightweight; Jam 
J. Jeffries, heavyweight; James J. Corbett, heavyweight; Terry McGo 


erm, featherweight; Abe Attell, featherweight; Sam Langford, middl 
weight: Joe Walcott, welterweight. 


Modern Group: Jack Dempsey, heavyweight; Joe Louis, heavyweigh 
Henry Armstrong, welter, light and featherweight champion; Mick 
Walker, welter and middleweight champion; Harry Greb, middleweigh 
Benny Leonard, lightweight; Gene Tunney, heavyweight. 

Amateur Boxing.—In the eastern amateur Golden Glov 
championships, held in Madison Square Garden in March, in¢ 
vidual champions were: heavyweight, Roy Bullock, New Yor 
175-lb., John Horne, Washington, D.C.; 160-Ib., Rudolph Cc 
ney, New York; 147-lb., James Archer, New York; 135-ll 
Thomas Schafer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 126-lb., Walter Taylor, Was 
ington; 118-lb., Robert St. John, New York; 112-lb., Jo 
Regores, Miami, Fla. 

In the western finals, held in the Chicago Stadium, individt 
champions were: heavyweight, Eddie Catoe, Kansas City, Me 
175-lb., Eddie Jenkins, Detroit, Mich.; 160-lb., Jesse Bowd 
St. Louis, Mo.; 147-lb., Richard Wall, Tulsa, Okla.; 135-1 
Willie Morton, Kansas City; 126-lb., Harry Smith, Cedar R: 
ids, Ia.; 118-lb., Donald Eddington, St. Louis; 112-lb., Tom 
Reynolds, St. Louis. 

In the inter-city finals, held in the Chicago Stadium, Ma: 
31, before 13,439, the eighth tie since the series was inaugura’ 
in 1928 was recorded. Individual champions were: heavyweig 
Eddie Catoe, Chicago; 175-lb., John Horne, New York; 160- 
Rudolph Corney, New York; 147-lb., James Archer, New Yo 
135-lb., Manny Davis, Chicago; 126-lb., Walter Taylor, N 
York; 118-lb., Donald Eddington, Chicago; 112-lb., Tom 
Reynolds, Chicago. 

In May, the U.S. Golden Gloves team invaded the Uni 
Kingdom and was defeated by a British Amateur Boxing a: 
ciation team, 5 bouts to 4, the U.S. losing an additional bout 
default because of injury. 

(N. FL. 

Great Britain——The Welsh flyweight Dai Dower, who 
won the Empire title in 1954, added to his list the British 
European titles by beating Eric Marsden in February and 
Italian Nazzareno Giannelli the following month. In Octo 
however, he was surprisingly beaten in a contest for the E 
pean title by Young Martin, of Spain, and his hopes of a w 
title fight were thus extinguished. 

After losing his British featherweight title to the Irish 
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illy Kelly in January, Sammy McCarthy showed a welcome 
sturn to form, and was later rematched with Kelly for the 
ritish and European titles. 

No suitable opponent being available, bantamweight cham- 
ion Peter Keenan was not called upon to defend his British 
tle; but he scored a sensational win in the 14th round over 
ake Tuli, of South Africa, when they met for the Empire 
aampionship in October. 

The lightweight title was recaptured by Frank Johnson, of 
{anchester, when he outpointed the holder, Joe Lucy of Lon- 
on, in April; while in the welterweight division the holder, 
Vally Thom, was still waiting for a suitable challenger to 
merge from the eliminating contests arranged by the British 
oxing Board of Control. 

The Birkenhead boxer Pat McAteer won the middleweight 
tle in June when the holder, Johnny Sullivan, was disqualified 
1 the oth round. 

After Randolph Turpin beat Alex Buxton in two rounds in 
pril, to add the Empire cruiserweight title to his British 
“own, it was hoped to match him against Archie Moore for 
1e world championship. In October, however, Turpin was 
copped in four rounds by an almost unknown Canadian, Gor- 
m Wallace. Later Turpin relinquished his titles. 
| (W. B. Dy.) 


British Amateur Boxing association, champions, 1955: 


lyweight: Gunner Derek Lloyd (Army B.A.) 

antamweight: Pvt. George Dormer (Army B.A.). 
eatherweight: Tommy Nicholls (Sankeys, Wellington) 
ightweight: Stephen Coffey (Manchester County Police) 
ight Welterweight: Francis McQuillan (Dundee). 
‘elterweight: Pvt. Nicky Gargano (Army B.A.). 

ight Middleweight: Bernard Foster (Mitchells and Butlers) 
‘iddleweight: Frank Hope (St. Teresa). 

ight Heavyweight: David Rent (Maple Leaf, Bootle). 
eavyweight: Dennis Rowe (Glamorgan Police). 


’ 


‘oy Scouts: see SocieTIEs AND Associations, U.S. 


; 1924- ), U.S. actor, was born at 
rando, Marlon poten Neb., April 3, 1924, and was 
lucated at Shattuck military academy, Faribault, Minn. After 
udy at the Dramatic Workshop in New York city, he played 
ith a stock company, then made his Broadway debut in Oct. 
944 in J Remember Mama. His first big stage success was as 
owalski in Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire in 
947, although he had received good notices for his part in 
eorge Bernard Shaw’s Candida the preceding year. His first 
otion-picture role was as a paraplegic war veteran in The Men 
<950), which received wide critical acclaim, as did his subse- 
aent performances—in the motion-picture version of A Street- 
iw Named Desire (1951) and in Viva Zapata! (1952), Julius 
aesar (1953), The Wild One (1953), On the Waterfront 
1954) and Désirée (1954). On March 30, 1955, Brando was 
varded the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Dscar” as the best motion-picture actor of 1954, for his part 
_a gang member in On the Waterfront. 


! . A federal republic in eastern and central South Amer- 
razil. ica, with an area of 3,287,195 sq.mi., Brazil is second 
size only to Canada in the western hemisphere. Language: 
ortuguese. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic (39,177,- 
30 according to the 1950 census), with about 1,500,000 Protes- 
nts of all denominations and 500,000 Spiritualists. Chief cities: 
io de Janeiro, the federal capital (1955 est. pop.), 2,725,274; 
10 Paulo (1953 est. pop.), 2,500,000; Recife, 560,000; Salva- 
sr, 460,000; Pérto Alegre, 440,000; Belo Horizonte, 430,000; 
ortaleza, 300,000; Belém, 275,000. 
The president in 1955 was Joao Café Filho. 
The population, estimated (1955) at 58,456,000, was, accord- 
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ing to the 1950 census, 51,976,357, mostly concentrated along 
a narrow coastal strip. 

History.—It was estimated, at the beginning of 1955, that 
Brazil would have to face, until the end of the year, obliga- 
tions totalling U.S. $850,000,000 and the equivalent of U.S. 
$300,000,000 in other currencies, besides foreign currencies 
needed to pay for ordinary imports. At the same time, Brazil’s 
gold reserves were said to be slightly more than U.S. $320,000,- 
000, of which U.S. $160,000,000 were held as security for loans 
by the federal reserve bank and about U.S. $40,000,000 by the 
National City Bank of New York. The country’s economic situa- 
tion was aggravated by the decline of prices and by the smaller 
sale of the main export commodities (coffee, cotton and cacao). 

The finance minister, Eugenio Gudin, tried hard (although 
not entirely successfully) to avoid further note issues. It was 
estimated that these issues would total, until the end of the 
year, about Cr$ 3,000,000,000, a fourth of the previous year’s 
total. The national budget deficit for 1955 was alarmingly esti- 
mated at Cr$ 14,000,000,000. 

On April 5 Gudin resigned as finance minister. He was re- 
placed by José Maria Whitaker. The reasons for the change 
were mostly political rather than economic or financial. The 
new minister of finance adopted a policy of gradual return 
to freedom of exchange and commerce. At the end of the year 
new foreign exchange regulations were announced which were 
expected to promote these aims. 

The political life of the nation was dominated in 1955 by 
approaching presidential elections, which were held on Oct. 3. 

Early in the year the national convention of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, the majority party, held in Rio de Janeiro, selected 
Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira, governor of the state of Minas 
Gerais, as its candidate for the presidency. Meanwhile, top- 
ranking military chiefs, including leaders of the opposition 
party, the National Democratic union, had sent President Café 
Filho a memorandum calling for a solution of the presidential 
election problem on the basis of an agreement among the lead- 
ing parties with a view to the presentation of a single “national 
union” candidate. It appears that the opposition of the military 
to Kubitschek resulted mainly from the suspicion that he would 
continue Vargas’ policies if elected. 

President Café Filho tried to get Kubitschek to withdraw his 
name in favour of a coalition candidate, but without success. 


Area and Population of States and Territories of Brazil 


(Estimates published by the Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica, in its Boletim Estatistico, No. 49, Jan—March 1955) 


Pop. 
Area Von. 1, 
State or territory (sq. mi.) 1955) Capital 
North 
Acre(tere)))r. sure ven =) op satel s)) sitel Melis iis ST los 135,535 Rio Branco 
iNet see beg 0 cvn o Oto co 4. DMo 595,474 561,787 Manaus 
Rio Branco (tert.)) tens ve) per is euceitsl ee 97,438 21,766 Boa Vista 
Rana Mewes ct cnr ce te ans oro ong sets 470,752 1,228,839 Belém 
Amapai(terr,)) wis el sh ists) lenleiiei ue ie ue 55,489 48,269 Macapaé 
Guaporé {fern}. co 6 ee ee = 5) eee 96,986 47,566 Pérto Velho 
Northeast 
MaronhGs “<A. 55 us, = fetus! 2s) ol #0 hues 133,674 1,773,746 Sao Luiz 
Piguiiee cited care ute? camctne rer fetta: Mechel Ts 94,819 1,170,323 Teresina 
GeGrG: 6s, ob 8 fase nat eh oe 57,371 3,027,559 Fortaleza 
Rio Grande do Norte. . . « « «+ « + « 20,236 1,076,011 Natal 
[ercelyen ws Geo ee dete Oo oon Oo 21,591 1,865,591 Jo&o Pessoa 
Pernambuco... < ¢ 6 + le ss) «1 ee al 38,315 3,778,710 Recife 
Alagoassssmmouen Len so a) oo acs pe mornalreunets 11,031 1,164,919 Maceiéd 
Fernando de Noronha (terr.) . . . «+ + « if 581 
East 
Sergipeancd «ncstlciemcih- Si =ucieolle emt eiuel 8,321 697,254 Aracaji 
Bahia wicuercm -etcinenns? nee ni ch ismreursEre 204,393 5,322,689 Salvador 
Minas Geraisiien (28 cers “se: os) bei ote? sire 228,469 8,229,389 Belo Horizonte 
(Serra dos Aimorés)* . . » - «© » + eo « erate 162,062 300 | 
qidiescine®’ ¢ Bo dep om OD Do ao 17,688 917,950 Vitéria 
Rio de Janeiro (state). . . . 2 se ew ee 16,372 2,537,796 Niterdi 
Distrito Rederd! i. ouersae) later as 451 2,725,274 Rio de Janeiro 
South 
SAS PAO as lec te & © Sows 6 6 ae ve 95,459 10,204,374 Sao Paulo 
PaskGnnd obs Gat For eNal <i tok oo be wl Peh oi alt elae 82,741 2,730,866 Curitiba 
Santa Gatanina: kel vil cil eiual dels mele) Estey -6 31,118 1,774,565  Florianépolis 
Rio Grande do Sul. . . . «© «© + «© © « © 110,150 4,619,685 Pérto Alegre 
Central- W est Ce 
(Cel hee 9G oa Oo cite Decne Deo Oras 225,266 1,449,213 Goidnia 
Malco Grosso re. c) Sis) eailiells) s.¥ ee. ale 485,405 576,154 Cuiaba 


*Area in dispute between the states of Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. 
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The opposition to Kubitschek included members of the National 
Democratic union, the Liberal party, the Democratic Christian 
party and some dissidents from the Social Democratic party. 

By April the political situation, already tense, was aggra- 
vated by the publication in the press of details of an alleged 
secret agreement between President Café Filho and Gov. Janio 
Quadros of Sao Paulo. Under this agreement, Quadros was to 
withdraw his intended candidacy in favour of that of Gen. 
Juarez Tavora, the president’s chief military adviser. Gover- 
nor Quadros would receive, in return, the right to designate 
three members of the president’s cabinet and a new president 
of the Bank of Brazil, besides certain federal loans to the state 
of Sao Paulo. 

When this agreement became publicly known, it led to the 
resignation of two cabinet members, the finance minister, Eu- 
genio Gudin, and the transport and public works minister, Col. 
Rodrigo Otavio Jordao Ramos, as well as of the president of 
the Bank of Brazil, Clemente Mariani Bittencourt. 

The news of this agreement had unfavourable repercussions 
throughout the country. General Tavora was advised to with- 
draw his name, which he did, in favour of Etelvino Lins, former 
governor of the state of Pernambuco and leader of the dissident 
faction of the Social Democratic party. 

In the latter part of April the convention of the Brazilian 
Labour party gathered in Rio de Janeiro to nominate its candi- 
dates for the coming elections. The president of the party, Joao 
Goulart, was a favourite with most members of the party. He 
had served President Vargas as minister of labour and was con- 
sidered responsible by many of the military for the minimum 
wage increases adopted by Vargas. At once, the minister of 
war, Gen. Henrique Teixeira Lott, issued a warning that 
Goulart’s nomination for president or vice-president would 
probably lead to the army’s intervention in the elections. De- 
spite this warning, the Brazilian labour party convention unani- 
mously endorsed Kubitschek for president and nominated 
Goulart for vice-president. (Kubitschek had resigned the gov- 
ernorship of the state of Minas Gerais on April 1.) Meanwhile, 
General TAvora again decided to become a candidate for the 
presidency, in opposition to Kubitschek. Resigning his position 
as chief military adviser to President Café Filho, General 
Tavora accepted the nomination by the Democratic Christian 
party, with Milton Campos for vice-president. Later, Etelvino 
Lins withdrew his name and many of his followers pledged their 
support to General Tavora. 

Other candidates were Adhemar de Barros, former governor 
of the state of Sao Paulo, the leader of the Social Progressive 
party, together with Danton Coelho for vice-president, and 
Plinio Salgado, former Integralist leader and now the president 
of the Popular Representation party, without a vice-presidential 
candidate. The elections of Oct. 3 were held in good order 
throughout the whole country, and long before all the votes 
had been counted it was clear that Juscelino Kubitschek de 
Oliveira had been elected the next president of Brazil with Joao 
Goulart as vice-president. They were to take office on Jan. 31, 
1956. (See also ForEIGN INVESTMENTS.) (R. DE.) 

Not so clear was the trend of ensuing events. In early Novem- 
ber Pres. Jodo Café Filho was granted an indefinite leave of 
absence by the congress after he suffered a heart attack, and 
the speaker of the lower house, Carlos Luz, was sworn in to 
take over for the remainder of the term. After two days, how- 
ever, he was forced out by the army to forestall a coup by other 
elements which, it was said, might try to set aside the vote 
that named Kubitschek president and Goulart vice-president. 
Nereu Ramos, speaker of the senate, was installed as acting 
president. Further to complicate the situation, Café Filho 
attempted to end his sick leave and regain the presidency, but 
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both houses of congress rejected his demand. 


Education.—In 1952 there were 84,254 elementary school units wi 
5,651,564 pupils; (1954) 2,485 secondary schools with 535,775 pupil 
795 commercial schools with 97,531 pupils; 598 superior schools wi 
64,645 pupils; and 796 normal schools with 59,521 pupils. There we 
Ii universities, of which 3 were private (Catholic), 7 state and 1 feder 
(University of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro). 

Finance.—-The monetary unit is the cruzeiro (Cr$), valued at 5. 
cents U.S. currency, official rate, during 1955, and at 1.48 cents, leg 
free rate, on Sept. 9, 1955. After Oct. 16, 1953, the official rate was us 
only for government imports and imports of a.few essentials. An aucti 
system was used for the sale of foreign exchange for most private i 
ports. Under this system exchange was allotted to five auction categor! 
according to the essentiality of the goods to be imported, and the rai 
paid at the auctions had to be added to the official selling rate, w1 
applicable taxes, to secure the effective selling rates. The fluctuating fr 
market rate was used for most capital and nontrade transactions. 

The 1955 budget as approved by congress called for revenue of Cr$ 5. 
482,000,000 and expenditure of Cr$ 56,497,000,000. The 1956 drz 
budget called for revenue of Cr$ 62,674,000,000 and expenditure 
Cr$ 64,528,000,000. Actual government revenue in 1954 was Cr$ 4 
539,000,000; expenditure, Cr$ 53,661,000,000. The consolidated fede 
debt on Dec. 31, 1954, was £15,738,540, U.S. $64,132,505, 32,976,1 
French paper francs and 20,372,500 gold francs; consolidated interr 
debt, Cr$ 10,451,537,000. Currency in circulation (April 30, 1955) W 
Cr$ 50,300,000,000; demand deposits, Cr$ 106,400,000,000. The cost- 
living index (Sao Paulo) stood at 228 in July 1955 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled Cr$ 42,96 
000,000 (including bonuses); imports, Cr$ 55,239,000,000 (includi 
premiums). Leading exports were coffee (34%), raw cotton (15% 
cacao (10%), pine wood (3%) and iron ore (1%). Leading custom 
were the U.S. (37%), Germany (12%), Argentina (6%), France (69 
and the U.K. (5%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (36%), Germa 


(10%), the Netherlands Antilles (6%), France (5%), Argentina (59 


and Norway (5%). 

Railway mileage (Dec. 31, 1953) was 22,996; in 1953, 328,316,0 
passengers and 35,479,000 metric tons of freight were carried. Highwa 
(1951) totalled 38,000 mi.; common roads, 124,000 mi. On Jan. 1, 19: 
there were 367,568 automobiles, 324,971 trucks and 27,246 buses. 
1954 Brazilian air lines flew an estimated 68,638,000 mi. and carried 
estimated 3,119,500 passengers. According to Lloyd’s Register of Sh 
ping, the merchant marine had 411 vessels (zoo tons and more) agg 
gating 898,989 gross tons on June 30, 1954. Telephones (Jan. 1, 195 
numbered 679,540. 

Agriculture.—-Coffee production in the 1954-55 season (preliminary f 
ures) totalled 17,600,000 bags of 132 Jb. each; exports in 1954 w 
10,918,000 bags, of which 5,672,000 bags went to the USS. and 7716 
bags to Germany. Preliminary official estimates for other crops in 19 
(in metric tons) included cotton (ginned) 447,295; cacao 151,618; wh 
823,845; maize 7,071,160; rice (rough) 3,448,048; cassava 14,210,3¢ 
potatoes 938,594; bananas 201,362,000 (stems); sugar 2,118,379; ot 
82,138; leaf tobacco 134,273; peanuts 159,633; cottonseed 834,575. 

Livestock estimates (Dec. 31, 1953) showed 57,626,000 cattle, 
059,000 horses, 32,721,000 pigs, 16,800,000 sheep and 8,915,000 go 
Forest exports in 1954 included pine wood 485,000 metric tons and c¢ 
nauba wax 9,000 tons. Rubber production was about 22,300 tons. 

Manufactures.—The 1950 census of industry listed 89,086 indust 
establishments with 1,256,807 workers and production (1949) valued 
Cr$ 116,747,264,000, of which the food-processing industry accoun 
for 29%, textile 17%, chemical and drug 8% and metallurgical 7 
Preliminary production figures for 1954 included cement 2,405,625 met 
tons; pig iron 1,089,889 tons; raw steel 1,171,893 tons; iron and st 
sheets 972,446 tons. 

Minerals.—Production in 1954 included coal 2,019,000 metric to 
gold 120,000 fine ounces; crude petroleum 121,600 tons. Production 
other minerals (1953) included iron ore 3,617,484 tons (exports 19. 
1,678,000 tons) and manganese ore 231,385 tons (exports 1954: 94, 
tons). Imports in 1954 included coal 468,000 tons; gasoline 2,618, 
tons; fuel and diesel oil 4,262,021 tons. (J. W. Mw.) 


Bread and Bakery Products: see Baxinc InpustRy. 


. Sale and Consumption.—Beer < 
Brewing and Beer. ale sales in the United States for | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, totalled 84,456,627 bbl. | 
31 U.S. gal. each), the fifth highest fiscal year on record. 7 
largest sales total for a fiscal year was 86,992,795 bbl. in 19 

As a result of the trend toward increased home consumpti 
packaged beer (in bottles and cans) accounted for 76.7% 
all beer sales—a new high. Of packaged beer sales during 
1954 calendar year, 63.2% was in returnable bottles, 5.3% 
nonreturnables (no deposit) and 31.5% in cans. 

The United States, with 15.9 gal. per capita in 1954, st 
eighth in consumption among reporting nations, on the basis 
compilations by the Brewers’ society, London. Belgium, vy 
37 gal. per capita, retained its customarily wide lead. The r 
six nations, in order, were Luxembourg, Australia, New Zeala 
United Kingdom, Denmark and the German Federal Reput 

Taxes.—For the second consecutive year, beer was a $1,0 
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00,000-a-year producer of public revenues, through payment 
f $744,304,000 in federal taxes at $9 per barrel, $198,977,000 
1 state taxes and an undetermined total in local taxes. This 
ontrasted with the total of $1,628,933 collected in fiscal 1863, 
yhen excise taxes first were applied on beer. 

The rate of state taxes was believed by market analysts to 
ave influenced beer consumption in many areas. Wisconsin, 
Nevada and Michigan, each with a comparatively low state tax, 
ed the states in per capita consumption, in that order. On 
he other hand, North Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama, each 
vith a relatively high state tax, had the lowest per capita 
onsumption. 

Wages.—The census of manufactures report showed for the 

rewing industry a payroll of $425,492,000 for 1953, but this 
igure was believed exceeded in 1954 as a result of wage in- 
reases. The 1955 edition of the Brewers Almanac, published 
yy the United States Brewers foundation, disclosed that the 
veekly average earnings for brewery production workers was 
192.80, a new high, as compared with $71.86 for all manufactur- 
ag. The brewery wage represented a five-year rise of $20.14 
er week as compared with $12.53 for all manufacturing. 
- Research.—Continuous scientific research on the role of beer 
a the human diet, possible ways of improving the quality of 
rewing ingredients and other kindred subjects was carried out 
t various colleges under the aegis of the Brewing Industries 
esearch institute. A major 1954 development was the conclu- 
ion of a Marquette university, Milwaukee, Wis., study that 
eer may be a useful adjunct to the low-salt diet and may be 
sed advantageously in treating certain cardiac patients. 

Safety.—The industry-wide safety campaign, given impetus 
hrough the United States Brewers foundation-sponsored con- 
est open to all U.S. breweries, was regarded an important factor 
a reducing the industry’s accident frequency to a new low of 
7.9 per 1,000,000 man-hours. This figure, reported by the U.S. 
epartment of labour, compared with 35 per 1,000,000 man- 
ours in 1948, when the safety campaign was inaugurated. (See 
Iso Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. ) (8), WW, Ibise) 


‘ridge, Contract: see ConTRact BRIDGE. 


. The world’s longest spans of the various types 
iridges. built up to 1955 are listed in the table. There was 
‘o change in the table during 1954 and 1955. 


; 


: World’s Longest Spans by Type of Bridge 
Year 

Type Bridge Location Completed Spon 
able Suspension Golden Gate San Francisco 1937 4,200 ft 
-ansporter Bridge tSky Ride Chicago 1933 1,850 
cantilever *Quebec Canada 1917 1,800 
eel Arch Kill van Kull New York 1931 1,652 
vebar Suspension *Floriandpolis Brazil 1926 1,114 
oncrete Arch Sando Sweden 1943 866 
iontinuous Truss Dubuque Mississippi river 1943 845 
mple Truss *Metropolis Ohio river 1917 720 
‘ontinuous Girder Disseldorf-Neuss Rhine river 1951 676 
ertical Lift *Cape Cod Canal Massachusetts 1935 544 
‘ichert Truss Homestead Pittsburgh 1937 533% 
wing Span *Fort Madison Mississippi river 1927 25 
ibular Girder *Britannia Menai straits 1850 460 
mber Span *McKenzie River Coburg, Ore. 1926 380 
~estressed Concrete 
| Girder Worms Germany 1953 375 
ascule *Sault Ste. Marie Michigan 1914 336 
mple Girder Harlem river New York 1951 330 
-asonry Arch Plaven Saxony 1903 295 
ingle Leaf Bascule *16th Street Chicago 1919 260 
oncrete Girder Villeneuve Seine river 1939 256 


*Railroad bridge. tNot standing. 


_ United States.—Three huge bridge projects were planned for 
he near future for New York city at a total cost of $379,000,- 
oo. The first project was a $204,000,000 suspension bridge 
cross the narrows from Brooklyn to Staten Island with a 
ecord-breaking span of 4,400 ft. The second was a lower deck 
or the George Washington bridge to increase its capacity by 
59%. The cost, including work on the approaches, was estimated 
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at $82,000,000. The third was a $93,000,000 suspension bridge 
between the Bronx and Long Island, paralleling the existing 
Triborough and Whitestone bridges. 

The main span of a highway overpass completed in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is a 385-ft. steel arch with three ribs. The ribs 
are slender members and are stiffened by deep tie girders in 
the floor system. 

Sunshine skyway, a 15-mi. chain of causeways and bridges, 
spanning lower Tampa bay, Fla., was opened to traffic late in 
1954. Roadways and hydraulic fill are 10.2 mi. in length. There 
are 3.8 mi. of prestressed and conventional concrete trestle. 
The remainder of the bridge consists of a twin-leaf bascule span 
and 5,621 ft. of steel spans, including a cantilever bridge with 
a main span of 860 ft. and anchor arms of 360 ft. 

California authorized the expenditure of $1,500,000 to com- 
plete engineering work for a new $30,000,000 bridge to cross 
San Francisco bay from San Francisco to Bay Farm Island in 
Alameda. 

Substructure for the Tappan Zee bridge, which would carry 
the New York state thruway over the Hudson river near Tarry- 
town, N.Y., was completed in 1955. The main piers are novel 
in the use of buoyant concrete boxes to reduce the load on the 
pile foundations. The steel spans were scheduled for completion 
in 1956. 

A new $50,000,000 bridge of cantilever type was planned to 
cross the Delaware river between northeast Philadelphia and 
New Jersey. This bridge would be the third major crossing at 
Philadelphia. 

Construction was started in 1955 on the longest highway 
bridge in the world, a 24-mi. structure across Lake Pontchartrain 
in Louisiana. The bridge is a low-level structure with bascule 
spans at the third points of its length. At the centre of each 
third of the length, the bridge humps to give a 25-ft. vertical 
clearance. Otherwise the bridge has a 16-ft. vertical clearance. 
The bridge carries a 28-ft. roadway on two-pile bents 56 ft. 
apart with precast pile caps. To minimize work at the site, the 
bridge was being made up of precast full-width, full-length pre- 
stressed concrete units 56 ft. long. 

The city council of Kansas City, Mo., appropriated $1,600,- 
ooo in late 1954 to start construction of a $13,000,000 bridge 
over the Missouri river to the municipal air terminal. 

A cantilever highway bridge, 3,655 ft. long, was completed in 
1955 over the Illinois river at Beardstown, Ill. It carries a 
26-ft. roadway. 

Construction was started on a bridge from Galveston to Peli- 
can Island, Tex., 8,400 ft. long, to carry a two-lane highway and 
a single-track railway. The bridge includes 2,100 ft. of rein- 
forced concrete trestle, 2,100 ft. of prestressed concrete trestle, 
3,100 ft. of embankment, goo ft. of steel-girder trestle and a 
200-ft. single-leaf bascule. 

A contract was let for the construction of an $8,000,000 two- 
leaf bascule bridge over the Willamette river in Portland, Ore. 
It carries six lanes of traffic and provides an opening of 220 ft. 

A highway bridge was completed in 1955 over the Red river 
at Miller’s Bluff, La. It has a total length of more than half a 
mile and consists of 17 I-beam spans, each 75 ft. long, and five 
through truss spans, each 360 ft. long. 

The longest pipeline suspension bridge in the world was com- 
pleted in 1955 over the Mississippi river near Grand Tower, Ill. 
It is 3,690 ft. between anchors and has a main span of 2,150 ft. 
The pipes were to be 75 ft. above the highest recorded level of 
the river. The towers are 296 ft. high. One pier is founded 
140 ft. below ground surface. 

Construction was started late in 1954 on a $6,800,000 bridge 
across the Mississippi river at Clinton, Ia. The bridge is 9,- 
557 ft. long with a main span of suspension type, 644 ft. long, 
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200 FT. ABOVE THE WATER, a bridgeman ascends the cables of the world’s 
longest pipeline suspension bridge—2,150 ft. long—completed across the 
Mississippi river in 1955 


and carries a 26-ft. roadway and two 3-ft. sidewalks. 

Construction was started in 1955 on a $57,000,000 bridge 
across the Mississippi river at New Orleans, La. The bridge is 
2.3 mi. long and includes a cantilever span of 1,575 ft., which 
is the longest span of its type in the United States and the 
third longest in the world. 

Plans were started in 1955 for a new bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river near Helena, Ark. 

Two new bridges were authorized in the San Francisco bay 
area. One was a $47,000,000 bridge to be built 200 ft. from the 
existing cantilever bridge at Carquinez straits. It would have 
two 1,100-ft. cantilever spans. Each bridge would carry one-way 


BRIDGES 


traffic when the project was completed. The other new bridge 
would be a $26,000,000 span between Martinez and Benicia. 

A $116,000,000 bridge project was proposed across Puget 
sound west of Seattle, Wash. The project included a 14,250-ft. 
concrete floating bridge and a high-level suspension bridge. 

Construction was started late in 1954 on a bridge across the 
Rappahannock river between Middlesex and Lancaster counties, 
Va., 9,985 ft. long. The bridge includes beam, girder and truss 
spans. The main channel crossing is a cantilever truss span of 
648 ft. 

Construction was started late in 1954 ona bridge-tunnel proj- 
ect across Hampton Roads at Norfolk, Va. The bridge portion 
of the project includes a 3,250-ft. trestle, a 1,450-ft. bridge 
and a 713-ft. bridge in the north approach. The south approach 
includes a 6,110-ft. trestle. 

A $4,600,000 bridge, 6,800 ft. long, was approved to cross 
the Spokane river at Spokane, Wash. 

Canada.—The $10,000,000 Angus L. Macdonald bridge was 
completed in 1955 across Halifax harbour, linking Halifax anc 
Dartmouth. This was the second largest suspension bridge ir 
Canada, with a main span of 1,447 ft. and a total length o 
5,290 ft. The bridge carries a 27-ft. roadway and a s-ft. side 
walk. 

An $8,000,000 project was started across the Frazer river t 
connect the mainland with the island on which Vancouver air 
port is located. A 6,600-ft. bridge across the main channel ha 
the longest plate girders in Canada—three continuous spans 0 
200 ft., 300 ft. and 200 ft. 

Cuba.—A prestressed concrete bridge of 299-ft. span wa 
completed in 1955. Cantilevers 43 ft. at each end, anchored b; 
post tensioned piers, provide relieving stresses that permitte 
a depth of only 6 ft. 4 in. at midspan. The cross section 1 
box-shaped with three ribs. The bridge carries a 20-ft. roadwa 
and two 4-ft. sidewalks. 

India.—A contract was let in 1955 for the construction © 
the world’s longest submersible bridge to cross the Chambié 
river near Agra. It is 2,434 ft. long with spans up to 143 f 
and is submerged under 27 ft. of water during monsoon flood 
The bridge was designed to withstand the shocks of floatin 
debris when the water reaches the decking. 

France.—A series of eight prestressed concrete highwa 
bridges was completed over the Nimy-Blaton canal in Franc 
Shallow depth was achieved by cantilevering the ends of tk 
spans past compression struts on piers and pulling down tk 
ends with prestressed cables. The span between compressi¢ 
struts is rgo ft. and the cantilevers are each 15 ft. Six ribs we. 
used, 4 ft. 11 in. deep at the centre. 

Japan.—A single-span, spandrel-braced steel-arch bridge lin 
ing Nagasaki with Sasebo, Kyushu Island, was completed 
1955 at a cost of about $1,500,000. The span is 1,042 ft., ma 
ing the bridge the fourth longest of its type in the world. 

Puerto Rico.—The $2,300,000 Constitution bridge was cot 
pleted in 1955 over Martin Pena channel at San Juan. It 
1,700 ft. long and carries two 26-ft. roadways and two 6- 
sidewalks. The bridge consists of a series of three-span contin 
ous units, the largest of which is 72 ft., 120 ft. and 72 ft., se 
eral simple spans and one two-span continuous unit. Rolled st 
beams were used except for the largest unit which is of pl 
girder construction. 

Venezuela.—A 2,600-ft. bridge over the Rio Chama v 
opened in 1955 to complete Venezuela’s 622-mi. section of Ps 
American highway. The bridge consists of a series of slenc 
steel arches of deck construction, stiffened by Warren trus 
between the arch ribs and the deck. 

Wales.—A 310-ft. steel-arch span was proposed to repl 
the world famous suspension bridge over the Conway river, bi 
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| 1826 by Thomas Telford. The existing bridge is one of the 
rst suspension bridges to be built of wrought iron. The new 
ridge would have a 31-ft. roadway; the present bridge has a 
]-5-ft. roadway. (See also Roaps AND HicHways.) (D. B.S.) 


ose Under this heading are grouped the colo- 
ritish Borneo. nies of North Borneo (including Labuan 
sland) and Sarawak and the protected sultanate of Brunei. 
anguages: various indigenous, Chinese, Malay (lingua franca). 
eligions: Moslem, various pagan, many Chinese Christians. 
North Borneo.—Area: 29,388 sq.mi. (including Labuan, 35 
j-mi.). Pop.: (1951 census) 334,141, including 243,009 Bor- 
2ans, 74,374 Chinese; (1954 est.) 365,000. Chief towns (pop., 
51): Jesselton (cap.) 11,704; Sandakan (port) 14,499. Goy- 
mor in 1955, R. E. Turnbull. 

 Sarawak.—Area: 47,069 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 546,385: 
1954 est.) 605,000, including 213,200 Sea Dayaks (Ibans), 
7,500 Land Dayaks, 32,300 other indigenous tribespeople, 167,- 
20 Chinese, 137,700 Malays and Melanaus. Chief towns (pop.., 
354 est.): Kuching (cap.) 45,500; Sibu (river port) 12,000; 
firi (oil fields) 10,600. Governor (and high commissioner for 
tunel) in 1955, Sir Anthony Abell. 

Brunei.—Area: 2,226 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 40,670; 
1954 est.) 55,000 (Malay 41%, Melanau 5%, Sea Dayak 2%, 
cher indigenous 25%, Chinese 24%, other Asian 2%, Euro- 
2an 1%). Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): Brunei Town (cap.) 
2,700; Seria (oil fields) 12,000. Sultan, Omar Ali Saifuddin; 
ritish resident in 1955, J. O. Gilbert. 

'History.—A. T. Lennox-Boyd, United Kingdom secretary of 
ate for the colonies, visited North Borneo, Sarawak and 
runei in Aug. 1955. During the year an agreement providing 
yr the recruitment of labour for North Borneo from the Philip- 
ines was signed between the two countries, and in both North 
orneo and Sarawak an extensive rubber replanting program 
as undertaken, a rise in rubber prices stimulating production. 
forth Borneo expected to exceed the previous year’s exports 
f 17,114 tons. A promising new oil strike was made in Brunei 
ear the existing Seria oil field. 

‘In June the fifth meeting of the Sarawak-North Borneo- 
runei international conference was held at Jesseltown under 
ye chairmanship of Malcolm MacDonald, then U.K. commis- 
oner general in southeast Asia. Piracy appeared to be decreas- 
ig throughout the area. le Ie abe), 


| Education.—(1953) North Borneo: primary schools 228; secondary 3 
and 13 schools with secondary forms); 1 vocational and 1 teachers’ 
aining school; pupils (all schools) 24,105. Brunei: primary Malay ver- 
acular 34, pupils 2,679; primary Chinese 7, pupils 1,727; primary Eng- 
sh 6 (2 with secondary forms), pupils 1,511; 1 vocational school, pupils 
5. Sarawak: All schools 512, pupils 49,072 (of which, in 1952, 226 
-hools with 28,668 pupils were run by Chinese management committees). 
Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, valued in 1955 at 
2.66 U.S. cents. 


Sarawak 


M$ 39,220,000 


Brunei 


M$ 99,367,000 


North Borneo 
venue (1953 actual) . . . . M$ 28,507,471 


penditure (1953 actual). . . M$ 33,103,833 M$ 23,845,000 M$ 35,629,000 
ports (1954). 2 « « 2 « «« & 8700,000 £ 13,000,000 £ 46,700,000 
ports (1954) . 2. 2 + 2 2 e £ 9,080,000 £ 31,900,000 £ 49,700,000 


Principal exports (1954): North Borneo: rubber 11,800 tons, copra 
oil equivalent, including re-exports) 8,400 metric tons, timber 9,836,000 
1.{t. Sarawak: crude oil 2,915,000 tons, refined oil 1,771,000 tons, pep- 
er (1953) 8,997 tons, rubber 6,750 tons; timber 3,727,000 cuQft. 
runei: crude oil (production) 4,712,000 tons (of which 4,707,000 tons 
sported to Sarawak for refining), natural gas 2,059,000,000 cu.ft. 

British Columbia, Canada’s Pacific 


ritish Columbia. coast province, has an area of 366,255 


y-mi., of which 6,976 sq.mi. are water. It is the third largest 
f Canada’s ten provinces and is bounded on the west by the 
acific ocean and the Alaskan panhandle; on the east by the 
rovince of Alberta; on the south by the 4gth parallel; and 
n the north by the 6oth parallel. 

The population on June 1, 1955, was estimated to be 1,305,000 
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(1951 census 1,165,210). The 1951 census indicated there were 
793.471 urban dwellers and 371,739 rural dwellers. This census 
indicated that 66% of the population was of British extraction. 
The chief centres and their 1954 estimated populations were: 
Vancouver, 396,000; Victoria, the capital, 51,331; New West- 
minster, 35,000. The metropolitan population of Vancouver and 
Victoria were estimated to be 624,000 and 121,000, respectively. 

History.—In the third session of the 24th parliament of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Jan. 25 to March 1s, 1955, the following meas- 
ures were among those passed: an act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of provincial child guidance clinics; 
an act setting up a separate department of highways; an act to 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of provincial 
mental health centres; an act respecting the regulation of oil 
and gas pipelines; an act respecting the public services medi- 
cal plan; an act providing for a separate department of public 
works; an act amending the public schools act; an act amending 
the Assessment Equalization act of 1953; an act amending the 
University Endowment Lands Administration act; and an act 
to facilitate the construction of extensions of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway company. 

In January, the Social Credit government announced the fol- 
lowing as its program: a new department of highways with a 
new portfolio added to the cabinet; completion of the northern 
extension of the Pacific Great Eastern railway; more money for 
bridges under the toll authority; a new girls’ industrial school; 
a $10,000,000 ten-year building program for the University of 
British Columbia; a new education finance plan; a medical plan 
for civil servants; a new municipal aid plan; laws governing 
co-operatives to be overhauled; an experimental program to 
treat narcotic addicts. 

In April, Premier W. A. C. Bennett, attending a dominion- 
provincial conference, called upon the federal government to 
become a full partner in a vast works program. In May it was 
announced that the government was awaiting detailed plans of 
the $270,000,000 Frobisher development in northern British 
Columbia. In July, Premier Bennett announced an $11,381,000 
reduction on the province’s net debt. In September it was an- 
nounced that F. McKenzie Ross, Vancouver industrialist and 
businessman, would succeed Clarence Wallace as lieutenant gov- 
ernor on the expiry of his term in October. 

Members of the provincial executive council or cabinet and 
their portfolios at Oct. 1, 1955, were: W. A. C. Bennett, pre- 
mier, finance, and president of the council; W. D. Black, pro- 
vincial secretary and municipal affairs; R. W. Bonner, attor- 
ney general; R. E. Sommers, lands and forests, and mines; 
W. K. Kiernan, agriculture; P.A. Gaglardi, highways; W. R. T. 
Chetwynd, railways, trade and industry, and fisheries; L. Wicks, 
labour; E. C. F. Martin, health and welfare; R. G. Williston, 


education; W. N. Chant, public works. 


Education. During the school year ending June 30, 1954, 210,174 stu- 
dents were enrolled, in the elementary, elementary-senior-junior-junior 
high (147,392), superior (2,148), junior, junior-senior and senior high 
(60,634) schools of the province. Teaching staffs comprised 7,574 teachers 
as follows: in the elementary, elementary-senior-junior high, 4,856; su- 
perior 89; junior, junior-senior and senior high 2,629. 

Higher education is provided by the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, a provincially endowed institution, two teacher training 
schools located at Vancouver and Victoria, a vocational institute at 
Vancouver and a junior college at Victoria. 

The total net cost for the enrolment of 210,174 in 1953-54 was $70,- 
791,844. The deputy minister and superintendent of education was H. L. 
Campbell. 

Communications.—The total highway mileage as of March 31, 1954, 
excluding the Alaska highway, was 22,797 mi., of which 11,693 mi. were 
surfaced, 9,469 mi. were improved earth and 1,635 mi. unimproved earth. 

Railway mileage as of Dec. 31, 1954, was 4,448 mi. of main-line track 
and 1,238 mi. of sidings. During 1954 approximately 8,810,720 tons of 
cargo were loaded at British Columbia ports on vessels destined to 
foreign countries, while 2,115,586 tons of cargo received from foreign 
countries were unloaded at local ports. In 1953, the total number of 
telephones was 347,750, including 154,373 on automatic switchboards. 

During 1954, there were 283,641 passenger cars and 93,836 commercial 
vehicles registered within the province. 


Table 1.—Economic Activity in British Columbia 
1955 
Preliminary 
Unit 1954 1953 Estimates 
Agriculture 
“Paral valve of production $ 142,000,000 137,388,728 145,000,000 
Livestock! wu. & = « $ 15,380,000 
Poultry products . . $ 23,7 89,000 
Dairy products. . « $ 28,377,000 
Fruits and vegetables $ 32,695,970 
Field crops $ 29,582,000 
Miscellaneous . . - $ 7,555,758 
Fisheries 
Total value of products. $ 69,400,000 66,260,000 65,000,000 
Pack of canned salmon cases 1,750,000 1,821,269 
Forestr 
Feialcalue of production $ 528,022,783 512,289,000 560,000,000 
Timber scaled . . . M.B.M. 5,567,423 5,291,587 
Paper production. . ton 647,117 597,936 
Mining 
Total value of production $ 153,377,315 152,731,181 1 55,000,000 
eel io fo oe $ 45,500,009 39,338,655 
LinGloenct o) omnes te $ 35,000,000 40,388,346 
Goalies) mentst © es $ 9,000,000 9,630,777 
Gold $ 9,000,000 9,130,524 
Internal Trade 
Sales of life insurance . $000 195,000 176,899 220,000 
Total value of retail sales $000 1,230,000 1,225,000 1,247,000 
Valve of retail depart- 
ment store sales ; $000 175,000 163,000 195,000 
Railway freight loaded ton 12,359,945 11,845,515 14,500,000 
Consumption of electric 
Poweliciietar es estes 000 kw.hr. 5,209,683 4,897,335 5,900,000 
Construction buildin 
permits. . . - i 6 $000 164,749 144,049 210,000 
Bank debits... .- - $000 11,956,325 11,786,823 12,350,000 
Index of employment . 1949=100 103.0 108.4 106.0 
Personal income . . = $000 1,836,006 1,778,000 1,920,000 


Table Il.—Principal Manufacturing Industries of British Columbia 


Selling value of factory shipments 
Industry 1953 


Sawmills tists, ists, -@) jenie ts Gel ls: fot Sere se) On O2S/474522 258 31.6,7.23,087. 
Pulp and:paper . . 2. 22+ 6 os ee ee 138,883,093 125,290,032 
Fish processing. . »- - «+e «eee rege 65,726,800 57,590,974 
Veneers and plywgods . » + ++ +++ +e > 56,503,885 42,176,834 
Slaughtering and meat packing. . »« + «+ + + + 53,415,699 54,182,549 
Sash, door and planing mills « . . . + + + + * 47,658,772 46,289,457 
Petroleum products. . « + «© «+ «© 2 + eee © 40,562,462 37,818,297 
Miscellaneous food preparations . . + + «+ + + 40,172,603 35,600,308 
Fattilizerscucr se 0 o.oo) els -eyue, vers’ ta) fee.) ce 35,156,537 32,475,077 
Shipbulldiighas wiselistion sys) 8) sl siminge 32,548,906 30,643,942 


$1,366,823,690 $1,332,481,862 


Total, all manufacturing industries. - - + + + 


Finance.—On Feb. 4, 1955, W. A. C. Bennett, minister of finance, re- 
ported that revenue collected for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, 
was $169,034,000; expenditures were $165,624,000; the net debt at Dec. 
31, 1954, was $139,370,142, a decrease of $16,785,532 from the preced- 
ing year. Anticipated revenues including surpluses were $194,522,469 
and expenditures $212,059,000, including expenditures for hospital in- 
surance and capital out of income for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1956. 

Agriculture, Fisheries, Mining, Forestry—Preliminary provincial depart- 
ment estimates indicated that the primary industries, with the exception 
of forestry which showed a moderate increase, remained at about the 
same levels as in the previous year. The trade situation with the easing 
of world tensions and the increase in the economic health of most Eu- 
ropean countries was improved as far as British Columbia products were 
concerned. Perhaps the highlight of the development related to basic 
industries was the huge developments in the pulp and paper industry in 
British Columbia. Prices remained stable, but wages and employment 
increased so that real income was higher than in the previous year. 


Manvufacturing.—One of the highlights of British Columbia’s economy 
during 1954 and 1955 was the development of its secondary industries. 

Preliminary statistics relating to the manufacturing industries of the 
province indicated that the 1954 net value of production would reach an 
all-time high, and that the 1955 figures would reach the highest in 
British Columbia’s history. Considerable exploratory work was done in 
the Peace river area for gas and oil possibilities. The aluminum company 
located at Kitimat which poured its first ingots in 1954 was expanding 
its facilities to take care of increased production. It would appear that 
1955 was British Columbia’s greatest year as far as economic and busi- 
ness activity was concerned, (Ee i JE) 


British Commonwealth: see ComMoNWEALTH oF NATIONS. 
re . This term is used to include Kenya, 
British East Africa. colony and protectorate; Somaliland 


Protectorate; Tanganyika, trust territory; Uganda, protectorate; 
and Zanzibar, protected island sultanate. 

The East Africa high commission, comprising the governors 
of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, administers taxation, devel- 
opment and research, transport and other central services in 
these territories, and has power to legislate, with the advice and 
consent of the East African central legislative assembly. Gov- 
ernors (Dec. 31, 1955): Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring; Somaliland, 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH— BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


T. O. Pike; Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining; Uganda, Sir An 
drew Cohen. Buganda (protected African kingdom withi 
Uganda): kabaka (king), Edward Mutesa II; katikiro (chie 
minister), Mikaeri Kintu; British resident, C. A. L. Richard: 
Zanzibar: sultan, Khalifa bin Harub; British resident, H. § 
Potter. East Africa high commission: chairman, Sir Evelyn Bat 
ing; administrator, A. M. Bruce Hutt. 


Territory Area Pop. Chief towns 
(sq.mi.) (1954 est.) (with pop., latest est.) 
Kenya ... 223,478 5,947,000 Nairobi (cap., 118,976*) 
Mombasa (port, 84,746*) 
Somaliland. . 67,997 640,000 Hargeisa (cap., c. 20,000 hot 
season—40,000 cold season) 
Berbera (port, 97,0807) 
Tanganyika . 362,688 8,196,000 Dar es Salaam (cap., 99,140) 
Tanga (22,1361) 
Uganda... 93,981 5,425,000 Entebbe (cap., 7,942*) | 
Kampala (Buganda cap., 22,094 
Zanzibor .. 1,020 276,000 Zanzibar (cap., 45,275*) 
*1948 census. {1951 est. 11952 census. 


History.—The 19th and 2oth meetings of the East Africa hig 
commission were held in March and Sept. 1955 in Nairobi, an 
the central legislative assembly met in the same months. At it 
September meeting the assembly authorized a further loan o 
£5,000,000 for East African railways and harbours. At its earlie 
meeting the estimates for the nonself-contained services for th 
year 1955-56 were presented and approved. The finance membe 
put the total estimated expenditure at £4,834,406, an increase ¢ 
£326,423 over the previous year. 

The commissioner for transport negotiated a loan of £8,500 
ooo from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Deve 
opment. The loan, repayable over 20 years, was to be used 1 
connection with the East African railways and harbours admit 
istration’s £60,000,000 postwar development program. 

Kenya.—Militarily, 1955 brought the Mau Mau near to co 
lapse. The improved circumstances were brought about by 
changed attitude on the part of the African population, who sa 
with greater clarity that Mau Mau was doomed, as well as b 
the unremitting attacks of the security forces. An indication ¢ 
the former was the part played by 8,000 women in operatior 
against gangs in south Nyeri, where terrorism had previous: 
been kept alive with female assistance. But optimism that a 
violence was over was shaken by the murders of Geoffre 
Danby and Christopher Twohey, two British schoolboys kill 
by a gang near Nairobi on April 21. Several terrorists were lat 
executed for the crime. 

In January new surrender terms were offered by the gover 
ment, safeguarding from prosecutions for past offenses Mz 
Mau who gave themselves up. This move was bitterly oppose 
by certain sections of the European settler population. TI 
terms were withdrawn in July, by which time there had been 
considerable number of surrenders, though not on the sca 
hoped. Meanwhile, however, attention again had been focuss 
on the possibility of a mass surrender through new negotiatior 
but the Mau Mau failed to respond, probably because of t! 
intransigence of their few remaining leaders, above all of t 
elusive Dedan Kimathi. On the failure of the mass surrend 
plan, Maj. Gen. G. W. Lathbury, who took over as commande 
in-chief from Gen. Sir George Erskine in May, at once inten: 
fied military operations. 

Finance also remained an important problem and, despite a 
ditional taxation, the fourth budget in three years showed | 
estimated deficit for 1955-56 of more than £13,000,000. Dev 
opment throughout the country was not allowed to suffer, ho 
ever; a new plan was published, reviewing the territory’s 1 
quirements under existing conditions for the period ending 19 
and providing for a total expenditure of about £24,000,000. 
August the governor opened the Tana river hydroelect: 
scheme, designed to supply Nairobi with power. 

Politically the colony had a quieter year than in 1954. T 
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ommittee set up that year by the European electors during a 
olitical truce issued a report in Feb. 1955 containing constitu- 
ional recommendations which included a “cross bench” con- 
isting of the nominated government members, entitled to vote 
reely except on a vote of confidence in the government; the 
bolition of the executive council; and some measure of federa- 
ion of East African territories in consultation with the Feder- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. A new European organization 
ppeared called the “Kenya guild,” which admitted no Asians 
ut declared its aim as co-operation between Africans and 
suropeans. In April the Kenya Indian congress, in a policy 
tatement, called for equal opportunity on the land for all 
aces, and in June the European elected members of the legis- 
uture proposed increased African representation, more specifi- 
ally for tribes loyally supporting the government during the 
mergency. The African members called for another African 
unister. In June the ban on African political organizations 
vas lifted. 

Somaliland.—An Anglo-Ethiopian agreement, signed Nov. 29, 
954, took effect Feb. 28, 1955. Under it, British military 
dministration was withdrawn from parts of Ethiopia bordering 
omaliland Protectorate and known as the Haud and Reserved 
reas. The protectorate government was to receive considerable 
dministrative powers and facilities when Somali tribes were 
xercising existing grazing rights in these areas. But a deputa- 
.on of Somalis went to London to protest, and in May a peti- 
on was sent to the United Nations for an examination of the 
iatter by the International Court of Justice. In April an order 
1 council allowed for the setting up of a legislative council 
1 the protectorate. 

Tanganyika.—The newly enlarged legislative council, ap- 
roved the year before, met in April and Sept. 1955. There were 
I members on the government side and 30 unofficial members 
to each from European, Asian and African residents); for the 
rst time women occupied some of the unofficial seats. In local 
overnment Mafia Island followed the lead of Newala district 
nd established a multiracial local district council, while in 
ie Southern Highlands province the first meeting of a provi- 
onal county council took place. Widespread criticism was 
svelled at the publication in the U.S. of the report of the 
mited Nations visiting mission of 1954, before publication in 
‘anganyika had enabled the government to prepare replies. 
articularly in the public mind was the section calling for a 
metable based on the alleged ability of Tanganyika Africans 
) be self-governing in less than 20 years. The chairman of the 
iission, however, disagreed with much of the report and subse- 
uently the drafting committee of the trusteeship council pub- 
shed its own report which in effect vindicated British policy 
1 the territory. 

The country remained free from Mau Mau activities, but one 
rmed gang from Kenya entered the Northern province and 
aughtered Masai cattle before recrossing the border. 

The Tanganyika Agricultural corporation, set up in 1954, came 
ito formal existence and a Dutch firm began experiments with 
scoa growing, hitherto untried in the country. A new 20-kw. 
idio transmitter for up-country broadcasting gave good results. 

The governor’s term of office was extended until June 1958. 

Uganda.—Political preoccupations did not check the coun- 
y’s economic progress and the 1955 coffee crop was about 50% 
igher than before. But the main focus for attention was the 
turn of the kabaka of Buganda from England two years after 
> had been sent there on his deposition, and on the steps lead- 
i up to it. The constitutional proposals put forward by a 
uganda committee and by Sir Keith Hancock, the University 
f London colonial expert, in 1954, to regulate the kabaka’s 
ysition and to resolve the separatist tendencies of his area, 
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MUTESA II, the kabaka of Buganda, British East Africa, shown on his throne 
after returning in 1955 from two years of exile in England 


had been agreed by the governor of Uganda and by the United 
Kingdom government; but the Buganda lukiko (parliament) 
had decided late in 1954 to appoint its own committee for 
further consideration of the proposals. 

In April this committee recommended acceptance of the pro- 
posals and on May 9g the lukiko accepted them with certain 
modifications, sending a delegation to London to discuss the 
early return of the kabaka. A principal task of this delegation 
and of the U.K. government was to devise a method whereby 
the kabaka could sign the solemn agreement upon which his 
return depended, and in July A. T. Lennox-Boyd, the U.K. sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, informed the house of commons 
that a means had been found whereby it would be possible for 
the kabaka to return to Buganda within six weeks of the ap- 
pointment of Buganda ministers and representatives to the 
protectorate legislature. Meanwhile the governor was authorized 
to bring into effect the central legislature’s reforms approved in 
Nov. 1954, and in August the ministerial system was intro- 
duced, with six official ministers and five drawn from the public. 
Some African opposition was voiced to Asian representation in 
the new system. 

Buganda did not delay in playing its part. While revising its 
own constitutional system, it elected representatives to the 
central legislature and by the time the kabaka returned to his 
country, Buganda for the first time had advanced from the atti- 
tude which previously had kept it largely isolated from the rest 
of the territory. A point of significance was that although the 
somewhat extreme Uganda National congress made no showing 
in elections for Buganda’s local ministerial system, four of the 
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five representatives elected from Buganda to the central legisla- 
ture were members of the congress. 

The kabaka, together with many guests from Great Britain, 
arrived in Uganda in mid-October, his return being greeted with 
enthusiasm and being clearly regarded in some quarters as 4 
great victory for African sentiment. 

The Bunyoro and Busoga areas also came into the news, the 
former with the signing of a new agreement, regulating the posi- 
tion of the omukama (African ruler), to replace that of 1933; 
and the latter with some instability in its local government 
and warnings from the administration that it was slipping 
behind the rest of the country. 

Zanzibar—The 1955 estimates budgeted for a surplus of 
£31,000, the clove crop being only average at an estimated 8,545 
tons. A revised £1,250,000 development plan for 1955-56 was 
approved. An all-communities effort towards a King George VI 
memorial raised £20,000 for a new boys’ secondary school in 
Zanzibar town. The local fishing industry went ahead, and a 
loan fund was established to help fishermen purchase pow- 
ered craft. 

In October the British resident announced proposals, for de- 
bate in the legislative council, to give unofficial opinion more 
effect in forming government policy and to develop the position 
of the sultan as a constitutional monarch presiding over a privy 
council: the aim was that Zanzibar should achieve self-govern- 
ment within the commonwealth by appropriate stages. 


Cito vi) 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling, divided into 
roo cents, valued at parity with the shilling sterling and at 14 cents Wiss 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 
Territory (1954-55 est.) (1954-55 est.) (1954) (1954) 
KenyGinre se) @ lets) re £21,770,554 £29,755,078 £60,100,000 £22,800,000 
Somaliland* . . . - 995,998 1,053,720 2,360,000 1,210,000 
Tanganyika . .. . 18,753,340 18,722,450 31,962 37,795 
Uganda _ 18,961,765 18,903,780 25,200,000 41,000,000 
Zanzibarfper.® + .« = 2,7 83,235 1,789,025 5,380,000 5,940,000 
*1953-54 actual; revenue includes grant-in-aid. 71953 actual. 


Principal exports: Kenya, coffee, sisal, hides and skins, wattle bark 
extract, sodium carbonate, pyrethrum; Somaliland, hides, skins, gums, 
livestock, fish; Tanganyika, sisal (1954) £10,902,100, coffee (1954) 19,- 
600 metric tons, cotton, diamonds, hides; Uganda, coffee (1954) 35,200 
tons, sisal, cotton, hides and skins, tea (1954) 500 tons; Zanzibar, 
cloves and clove oils, coconut oil. 


British Guiana A British colony in northeast South Amer- 

» ica, British Guiana lies between Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and Surinam. Area: 82,997 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 375,701; (1953 est.) 465,420, including about 207,000 
East Indians, 162,700 Negroes, 49,100 mixed, 17,700 Amerin- 
dians, 12,700 Europeans (two-thirds, Portuguese). Language: 
English; various East Indian. Religion: Christian 60%; Hindu 
30%; Moslem 8%. Principal towns (pop., 1952 est.): George- 
town (cap.) 86,412; New Amsterdam 12,826. Governors in 
1955, Sir Alfred Savage and (from July 23) Sir Patrick 
Renison. 

History.—Sir Alfred Savage resigned the governorship of 
British Guiana in 1955 because of ill-health. The nominated 
legislature continued in office throughout the year. A private 
member’s motion approving the principle of federation and ad- 
vocating further study by the government was passed by 21 
votes to 6 in the legislature after every member had spoken. 
Guianese delegates appeared before the prefederal commissions 
in order that the way might be kept open for the eventual par- 
ticipation of British Guiana, and the government information 
services took vigorous steps to acquaint the populace with the 
issues involved. A. H. Marshall, city treasurer of Coventry, 
inquired into the system of local government and in his report 
made far-reaching recommendations for reform. 

Expenditure in the development budget was estimated at 
B.W.1. $19,000,000. The Credit corporation, at the end of the 
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first year of its operations, had advanced about B.W.I. $4,500, 
000 in loans, of which B.W.I. $2,500,000 were for housing. U. 
technical aid was increased and at mid-1955, 16 officials of th 
Foreign Operations administration were in the colony. 

Andrew Dalgleish paid a visit to the colony on behalf of the 
British Trades Union congress, which made a grant of £3,000 t 
the trade unions of British Guiana. In August a conference 0) 
sugar and plantation workers met in Georgetown under the aus} 
pices of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
A split occurred in the People’s Progressive party, which was it 
power when the constitution was suspended in 1953: one faction 
was headed by Cheddi Jagan and the other by L. F.S. Burnham 

The 1955 sugar crop was forecast at 258,000 tons, a record 
In 1955 an initial shipment of jute was made from the tria. 
cultivation, Columbite prospecting was suspended, but deposit} 
of monazite were found in the Rupununi. As a result of an out; 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Brazil, cattle in the Rupu) 
nuni had to be evacuated from the border area and a protectiv 
fence was erected. The government acquired the business 0) 
British Guiana Airways. New studios erected for Radio Deme: 
rara were opened by the governor. (R. H. ¥.)# 


Education.—(1953) Government and aided schools: primary 287, pupil 
84,091, teachers 1,973; secondary 4, pupils 1,511 (excluding pray 
schools with about 6,000 pupils); vocational 3, pupils 993; teacher 
training college, students about 40. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, value; 
at 58.33 U.S. cents. Budget (1954 est. in British West Indian dollars) | 
revenue $31,809,105; expenditure $31,779,017. Foreign trade (1954) 
imports £16,700,000; exports £17,800,000. Principal exports: sugau 
bauxite, rice, rum, diamonds, timber, molasses. Production (metric tong 
1954): sugar 261,000; bauxite 2,311,000. 


on A British colony in Central Americ 
British Honduras. British Honduras is bounded by mF 
ico (north and northwest) and Guatemala (west and south 
Area: 8,867 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 59,220, including 22. 
693 Negroes, 18,360 mixed, 10,030 Amerindians (Maya); (195 
est.) 78,000. Languages: English; Spanish; Indian dialect 
Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Chief towns: Belize (cap. 
(1953 est., 27,500); Stann Creek (1950 est., 3,500); Corozd 
(1950 est., 2,500). Governors in 1955: Sir Patrick Renison an 
(from Aug. 16) Colin Thornley. | 

History.—The quasi-ministerial system of government i 
British Honduras came into effect on Jan. 1, 1955, with th 
appointment by the governor of three elected members of th 
executive council as members for natural resources, social sery 
ices and public utilities, respectively. This gave them limite 
responsibilities for certain departments. In August, followin 
the request of the majority party (the People’s United party 
for more authority to ensure adequate development and to solv 
unemployment problems, the then acting governor added tk 
responsibility for industrial relations, labour and local gover 
ment to those of the member for social services; and that fe 
development concessions to those of the member for natur 
resources. In May the elective principle for municipal electior 
was extended to the remaining four of the six districts in th 
country. This replaced the old system of voting based ¢ 
income and property qualifications. The municipal councils b 
came partly elected for the first time, with a majority : 
elected members. 

Part iii of the development plan (1955-60), which provid 
for agricultural, forestry and educational development, can 
into operation during the year with funds provided by tl 
United Kingdom government under the Colonial Developme 
and Welfare act. Experts in housing and community develo 
ment from the U.S. International Cooperation administrati 
visited the country for several months and helped the gover 
ment to establish the country’s first aided-self-help housi 
project. 
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Hurricane “Janet” virtually destroyed Corozal at the end 
September. CAML SAE) 


ducation.—Schools (1953): grant-aided primary 95 (including 60 con- 
led by Jesuit missions), pupils 12,690: independent primary 27, 
ils 1,041; secondary 5, pupils 964; technical high school, pupils 65. 
inance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British Honduras dollar, valued in 
5 at 70 cents U.S. Budget (1955 est.): revenue (including grants) 
H4,842,600; expenditure $BH4,826,100. Foreign trade (1954): imports 
850,000; exports £1,810,000. Principal exports: timber, chicle, citrus 
its and juice and copra. 


itish Malaya: see Matava, FEDERATION oF; SINGAPORE. 
itish Somaliland: see Britis East ArRIca. 


Basutoland (col- 


itish South African Territories. oo.) sn enctare 


thin southeastern South Africa; Bechuanaland protectorate, 
rth of the Union; and Swaziland (protectorate), between 
ansvaal and Mozambique, are generally referred to as the 
gh Commission Territories in South Africa. 


Area Population Capital 
(sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1954 est.) (with est. pop.) 
a ae 11,716 563,854 588,000 Maseru (3,400) 
nvanaland Prot. approx. . . . 275,000 296,310 295,000 ‘* 
(UT oe Peo ni odes 5 ee 6,705 185,215 212,000 Mbabane (1,600) 


Administrative headquarters are at Mafeking, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 


Population is mainly African; the most important tribe is 
chuana Bamangwato (pop. 100,987) with its capital at 
rowe (15,935). Europeans (1946): Basutoland 1,689; Bechu- 
aland 2,379; Swaziland 3,201. Religion: Christian (Basuto- 
id [1946] 345,986); various indigenous. High commissioner 
1955, Sir John Le Rougetel. Resident commissioners: (Basu- 
and) E. P. Arrowsmith; (Bechuanaland) W. F. Mackenzie; 
waziland) D. L. Morgan. 

History.—During 1955 an appeal court for the High Commis- 
m territories was constituted. 

Basutoland—The report on native administration by Sir 
snry Moore evoked considerable opposition. The tribal chiefs 
d the people declined to accept any diminution in the status 
‘powers of chiefs. As a result an uneasy situation prevailed 
‘oughout 1955. 

Bechuanaland.—The Conservative government returned to 
wer in the United Kingdom in May 1955 renewed the perma- 
nt exile of Seretse Khama, chief-apparent of the Bamangwato. 


See Colonial Reports, Bechuanaland 1053; High Commission Ter- 
yries: Economic Development and Social Services, Cmd. 9580 (both 


M.S.O., London, 1955). Coss.) 
=ducation—Schools, with enrolment in parentheses (1954): 

Teacher 
Territory Primary Secondary Vocational training 
stoland 

'frican and 

\ coloured . . 930 (101,889) 7 (999) 2 (105) 6 (289) 
uvropean. . . 

nuanaland 

frican and | 

| coloured . . 147 (19,992) j 4 (188) cee 1 (54) 
Jropean. « « 10 (approx. 290) 

yziland 

frican and -———-————————_—_ 

‘coloured . . 228 (18,201) 

wropean. . . 8 (815) coe coe 


finance and Trade—Monetary unit: South African pound; £ (S.A.) 


.£1 sterling=U.S. $2.80. 


Budget (1953-54 actual) Foreign trade, 1954 


erritory Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

ttoland . . . £1,285,991* £1,317,857* £2,61 2,007 £1,954,105 
qwanaland . £1,016,759F £1,015,005+ £2,053,423 £2,423,683 
hziland £1,150,87 27 £990,651F £2,386,332 £3,134,462 


954-55 revised estimates. tIncluding development and welfare grants. 


Principal exports: Basutoland: wool, mohair, sorghum, hides and skins, 
sstock: Bechuanaland: livestock, dairy produce, hides and skins, gold 
153, 34 kg.); Swaziland: asbestos (1953, 27.300 metric tons), live- 
ck, tobacco, cottonseed, rice, tin, wattle bark extract. 


: * . This term covers the following Brit- 
itish West Africa. ish territories in West Africa: Gam- 


, colony and protectorate; Gold Coast, colonies and protec- 
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torate, with which Togoland, under United Kingdom trustee- 
ship, is administered; the Federation of Nigeria (technically a 
colony and a protectorate, together with Cameroons under 
United Kingdom trusteeship; but administered as four units 
with federal capital area); Sierra Leone, colony and protector- 
ate. Areas, populations and chief towns are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Area Population 

(sq.mi.) (latest est.) Chief towns with populations 
Gambia). .,,°. 2 «, 4,003 290,000* Bathurst (cap., 19,602) 
Gold Coast. . . 79,802) Accra (cap., 135,926§), Kumasi (59,420$), 


Togoland. . . . 13,041f 4,619,000f Sekondi-Takoradi (44,5578), Cape Coast 
(23,346) 

Lagos (fed. cap., 272,000); regional caps.— 
Ibadan (459,196), Kaduna (51,635), Enu- 
gu (63,000), Buea (c. 15,000); other cities 
—Ogbomosho (140,000), Kano(130,000), 
Oshogbo (123,000), Ife (111,000), Iwo 
(100,000) 

Freetown (cap., 64,576$) 


§1948 census. ||1954 est. 


Fed. of Nigeria .373,250 31,700,000|| 
(incl. Cameroons 
trust) 


Sierra Leone 


*1953 est. 
census. 


on OLA 
11951 census. 


2,040,000|| 
$1955 est. 


{1952-53 

Governors (Dec. 31, 1955): Gambia, Sir Percy Wyn Harris; 
Gold Coast, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; Sierra Leone, Sir Robert 
Hall. Governor-general, Federation of Nigeria, Sir James Rob- 
ertson. Prime minister, Gold Coast, Kwame Nkrumah. Chief 
minister, Sierra Leone, M. A. S. Margai. Asantehene (king) of 
Ashanti (Gold Coast), Otumfuo Osei Agyeman Prempeh II. 

History.—Gambia.—At the end of 1954, as a result of in- 
creased food production, particularly of rice, there was for the 
first time for a number of years no seasonal shortage of food in 
the protectorate. The price of peanuts, of which 60,000 tons 
were cropped, was fixed at £32 a ton, but as world prices fell 
below this the Oilseeds Marketing board sustained a heavy loss 
from the stabilization fund. 

Gold Coast.—Political interest during 1955 centred in the 
conflict between the Convention People’s party (C.P.P.) and the 
National Liberation movement (N.L.M.), which, supported by 
the Asanteman council of Ashanti, advocated a federal constitu- 
tion for the Gold Coast when independent. In Dec. 1954 the 
government expressed the belief that the federal form of gov- 
ernment was unsuitable, but offered to provide opponents of it 
with an opportunity for studying proposals for regional councils. 
This was refused. Riots occurred in January in Ashanti and the 
carrying of offensive weapons was proscribed. In March 1955 the 
Northern People’s party supported the Ashanti demand for a re- 
view of the constitution before independence. In April the as- 
sembly adopted a government motion to appoint a select com- 
mittee on the federal constitution and on a second chamber. The 
motion went through in the absence of opposition, who had 
walked out. 

After further rioting in May a curfew was imposed for a time 
in Kumasi. In July a select committee reported that full fed- 
eration was impracticable, but recommended regional bodies and 
declared against a second chamber. In the same month an 
N.L.M.-supported candidate won a by-election in Ashanti, in a 
constituency previously held by the C.P.P.; and the asantehene 
held court to receive the congratulations of the chiefs. In Au- 
gust the assembly adopted the select committee’s report, re- 
quested the government to consider the establishment of regional 
councils and to define their functions, and approved the invita- 
tion of an expert to advise. In September some opposition 
parties in the south (Colony) united to join N.L.M. 

At the assembly budget session in February the finance min- 
ister, K. A. Gbedemah, announced a budget of £63,000,000, in- 
cluding £24,000,000 for Tema harbour and other development 
projects. As of the end of July control of the civil service 
passed to the local public service commission, and all oversea 
officers had to choose between joining the local service and re- 
tiring with compensation. Out of 771 officers entitled to leave, 
only 18%, representing 5% of senior officers, elected to go. 
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In August a UN mission visited Togoland to study methods 
of ascertaining the inhabitants’ wishes on the future status of 
their territory. 

Nigeria —In the elections to the federal house of representa- 
tives in Nov.-Dec. 1954 the Northern People’s congress (which 
won a majority in the Northern region) and the National Coun- 
cil of Nigeria and the Cameroons (which won majorities in the 
Eastern and Western regions) were returned as the two strong- 
est parties. 

The composition of the federal council of ministers was an- 
nounced in Jan. 1955. The portfolios were now: transport, 
works. communications and aviation, land, mines and power, re- 
search and information, social services, trade and industry, la- 
bour and welfare; and there were two ministers without port- 
folio. 

Soon after his arrival in June the new governor-general, Sir 
James Robertson, toured the regions. In the same month a re- 
port on the public services by L. H. Gorsuch was published. It 
recommended, inter alia, a reorganization of the public services 
and greater inducements to oversea officers to serve in Nigeria. 
The need of the services of such officers had been acknowledged 
by all Nigerian governments and by the colonial secretary. The 
Gorsuch recommendations were later accepted, with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

During the year the federal government and all regional gov- 
ernments established Nigerians in London as their commis- 
sioners. 

Sierra Leone.—The reports of the Fulton and Keith-Lucas 
commissions on education and electoral reform were published 
toward the end of 1954. The former recommended that second- 
ary technical education be developed, that certain steps be taken 
to overcome the shortage of trained teachers, that Fourah Bay 
college (now dependent for degrees on Durham university, 
Eng.) should eventually become a full university college, and 
that the educational program should be slowed down rather than 
reduced if funds proved insufficient in five years’ time. These 
recommendations were accepted in prinviple. The electoral re- 
form commission, whose recommendations were accepted with 
modifications, proposed that universal adult suffrage be reached 
by 1961 in two stages, that paramount chiefs should continue to 
sit on district councils ex officio, and that they should not vote 
or be candidates but be represented in the legislative council in 
some manner to be decided. 

In Feb. 1955 labour relations, which were normally good, suf- 
fered a setback when a strike for more pay led by the Artisan 
and Allied Workers’ union and the Road Transport Workers’ 
union resulted in riots in Freetown and 18 deaths. An inquiry 
commission under Sir John Shaw strongly condemned Marcus 
Grant, general secretary of the former union, and found that the 
force used by the military and the police was justified. The gov- 
ernment declared its intention of making the police force more 
effective and announced changes in the wage negotiating machin- 
ery. A general increase in wages was awarded in June with effect 
from Feb. 1. 

In June a government delegation led by the chief minister met 
the United Kingdom colonial secretary to discuss the diamond 
industry. The growth of illicit diamond digging and trading was 
causing a loss of government revenue and was a serious threat 
to law and order. Negotiations with the Sierra Leone Selection 
Trust, Ltd., led in September to an agreement on the revision of 
the Selection trust’s monopoly rights in exchange for £1,500,000 
compensation, and the government stated its intention of intro- 
ducing a system of licensing African digging. The legislative 
council approved the agreement in principle at the end of 
September. 

The chief minister in July invited the expression of views on 
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nies (Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica), Trinida 


the constitutional changes that might be appropriate when t 
five-year term of the legislative council expired in Nov. 195 
(W. H. Is.) 


BrstiocrapHy.—P. T. Bauer, West African Trade (Cambridge, 195. 
New York, 1955); F. J. Pedler, Economic Geography of West Afri 
(New York, London, 1955); Colonial Reports, Gambia 1952 and 19 
(H.M.S.0., London, 1955); C. T. Quinn-Young and te Herdman, 
ography of Nigeria, 4th ed. (London, 1954); International Bank, Ec 
nomic Development of Nigeria (Baltimore, London, 1955); Colonial R 
ports, Sierra Leone 1953 (H.M.S.O., London, 1955). 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: West African pound (£€WAr= 
sterling — U.S. $2.80). 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

(1953-54 est.) (1953-54 est.) (1954) 1954) 
Gamblale aioucn sn eeecalilia eon £ 1,588,297* £ 2,590,000 £ 3,050,0 
Gold Coast . « « « « 49,942,397 44,243,304 71,600,000 115,000,0 
Nigeriat . - + « « « 59,256,000 55,003,000 114,000,000 149,000,0 
Sierra Leone . « « « 5,418,153 5,269,095 13,380,000 11,400,0 


*1955. Including Cameroons. 


Main exports: Gambia, peanuts (36,900 tons, 1954); Gold Cool 
cocoa (214,000 tons, 1954), gold, diamonds, manganese, bauxite; Niger 
peanuts (428,000 tons, 1954), cocoa (98,000 tons, 1954), hides (89,46 
tons, 1954), palm oil and kernels, cotton, timber, bananas; Sierra Leone 


palm kernels, iron ore, diamonds, ginger. 
oye . Under this heading are treatd 
British West Indies. matters of common concern 


Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, the four Windward Island cole 


and Tobago, and Barbados, and the mainland colonies of a | 
Guiana and British Honduras. Total area: about 100,000 sq. 
Population (1953): about 3,393,000. Pending the establishmes 
of a British West Indies federation the following regional bodid 
existed in 1955: (i) Development and Welfare organization | 
the West Indies; headquarters, St. Michael, Barbados; com) 
troller, the United Kingdom co-chairman of the Internatio 

Caribbean commission, ex officio (in 1955 Sir Stephen Luke’ 
(ii) Regional Economic committee; permanent deputy cha 
man, the economic adviser to the Development and Welfa 
organization comptroller ex officio (in 1955 C. G. Beasley 
(iii) British Caribbean Air Transport advisory council. (See * 
articles on the individual colonies. ) | 

History.—Travelling mostly in the royal yacht ‘Britang) 
Princess Margaret visited Trinidad and Tobago, Grenada, $ 
Vincent, Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts, Jamaica and the Bah 
mas in the spring of 1955. 

Agreement reached at a conference held in Trinidad in Mare 
to discuss freedom of movement between the colonies clear 
the way for the last stages in the creation of a British We 
Indian federation. Provision was made for eventual particip 
tion by British Guiana and British Honduras. 

A new Eastern Caribbean coinage was issued in Novembe 
A total of £13,560,000 (including £770,000 for regional prc 
ects) was allocated to the British West Indies, including Briti 
Guiana and British Honduras, under the Colonial Developme 
and Welfare act of 1955. An education conference was held 
March and a conference on training in industry in April, bo 
at the University College of the West Indies at St. Andre 
Jamaica. 

The purchase price of sugar under the Commonwealth Sug 
agreement was £40 155. a ton, or 5s. a ton less than in 19 
Following publication of the report of the citrus mission tt 
visited the West Indies from the United Kingdom in 1954 
British Caribbean Citrus association was formed. A delegati 
to Washington obtained preliminary agreement to plans affo: 
ing citrus producers some protection against U.S. competiti 

A severe hurricane struck Barbados, Grenada and north« 
British Honduras in September. 

West Indians, especially Jamaicans, continued their recen 
intensified migration to the United Kingdom at a rate of c 
siderably more than 10,000 a year. (R. H. Ya 

See D. Chandos, Tradewind Islands (New York, Toronto, 1955). 
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padcasting: see Rapio AND TELEVISION. 


pokings Institution: see Societies AND AssocrATIONs, 
. 


(1904- ), U.S. government 
ownell, Herbert, Jr. official, was born on Feb. 20 at 
ru, Neb. He received his bachelor’s degree at the University 
Nebraska, Lincoln, in 1924 and his law degree at Yale univer- 
y in 1927. He practised law in New York city and in 1932 
s elected as a Republican to the New York state assembly, 
ere he served two terms. In 1942 he was campaign manager 
' Thomas E. Dewey in the latter’s successful bid for the 
yvernorship of New York. Brownell also managed Dewey’s 
npaigns for the Republican presidential nomination in 1944 
1 1948 and was chairman of the Republican national com- 
ttee from 1944 to 1946. He was an early supporter of Dwight 
Eisenhower and chief strategist in the latter’s campaign for 
: presidential election in 1952. Eisenhower on Nov. 21, 1952, 
med Brownell attorney general in his cabinet, and he took 
ice on Jan. 21, 1953. 
Brownell announced on April 28, 1955, that the department 
justice was preparing antitrust proceedings against the Amer- 
n Association of Advertising Agencies, the American News- 
oer Publishers association and four other groups for alleged 
empts to control U.S. newspaper and magazine advertising; 
> suit was filed on May 12 in New York city. 


oz, Josip (Tito): see Trto (Josie Broz). 


. " : (1894- ), U.S. secretary 
ucker, Wilber Marion of the army, was born on June 
-at Saginaw, Mich., and received his law degree from the 
iversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1916. He served with 
» US. national guard in the Mexican expedition of 1916 and 
s an infantry officer with the American expeditionary forces 
World War I, receiving the silver star. 

After World War I he was admitted to the Michigan state bar 
j19) and practised in his native city of Saginaw. From 1923 
1927 he was prosecuting attorney for Saginaw county and 
m 1927 to 1928 assistant attorney general of Michigan; in 
28 he became attorney general of the state, serving until 
30. A Republican, he was elected governor of Michigan in 
30 for the term 1931-33 but was defeated for re-election 
11932. 

On April 6, 1954, Brucker was nominated general counsel of 
» federal department of defense, and his appointment was 
firmed April 19. When Robert T. Stevens resigned as secre- 
'y of the army, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on June 22, 1955, 
ninated Brucker to succeed him in that office. 


unei: see BriTisH BoRNEO. 
i'ddhism: see RELIGION. 


. United States.—In a report dated 
\dget, National. Aug. 25, 1955, the bureau of the budget 
riewed the budget of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
| June 30, 1956. The report presented revisions of the original 
‘al 1956 estimates contained in the Jan. 1955 budget docu- 
nt, together with actual expenditures and receipts data (in- 
ad of estimates) for the fiscal year 1955. The revised budget 
imates for 1956 were based on the revenue and appropriation 
s enacted by the congress in the session which adjourned 
g. 2, 1955. 

3udget expenditures for fiscal year 1956 were estimated at 
3,800,000,000, as compared with $64,500,000,000 in the previ- 
s year. Budget receipts were estimated at $62,100,000,000 for 
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fiscal 1956—an increase of $1,800,000,000 over 1955 “as a re- 
sult of the higher levels of income and profits.” 

The budget deficit for fiscal year 1956 was placed at $r1,700,- 
000,000. This was the lowest deficit in five fiscal years and 
compared with $9,400,000,000 in 1953, $3,100,000,000 in 1954 
and $4,200,000,000 in 1955. “Barring basic change in the inter- 


? 


national situation,’ 


the budget review noted, “the anticipated 


combination of reduced government expenditures and of rising 
revenues resulting from widely shared increasing prosperity 
should bring a balanced budget into sight within the year.” 
The budget deficit of $1,700,000,000 for fiscal 1956 was $700,- 
000,000 less than the estimate for 1956 which had been pre- 
sented in the January budget document. The reduction from the 
January forecast was attributed to the net effect of upward re- 
visions of $2,100,000,000 in receipts (primarily because of “in- 
creasing levels of personal income and corporate profits”) and 
$1,400,000,000 in expenditures (mostly for farm price supports, 
an unusually difficult item to estimate). 
The budget report classified expenditures in three broad cate- 
gories. Outlays for the four major national security programs— 
military functions of the department of defense, foreign mili- 
tary assistance, Atomic Energy commission and stockpiling of 
strategic and military materials—accounted for $38,700,000,000, 
or 61% of estimated total budget expenditures in 1956. Ex- 
penditures for these programs had risen from $13,000,000,000, 
or 32% of the total budget, in fiscal year 1950, the last full year 
before the outbreak of aggression in Korea, to a peak of $50,- 
300,000,000, or 68% of the total, in 1953. Outlays in 1955 were 


$40,400,000,000. 


Expenditures for major programs termed “relatively uncon- 
trollable through the budget process” were estimated for fiscal 


Table Il.—Summary of Budget Receipts and Expenditures, United States 
Fiscal Years 1954, 1955 and 1956 


Description 


Budget receipts: 
Individual income taxes 
Corporation income and ex- 

cess profits taxes . . . . 
Excise faXGSy a ic) jel ke) lel ay = 
Employment taxes - 
Estate and gift taxes ... 
Gustonis swrenneie titers onl tere 
Miscellaneous receipts . . . 


Subtotal @ieviikehe 
Deduct: 

Transfer to federal old-age 
and survivors insurance 
trust fund 

Transfer to railroad retire- 
ment trust fund . 2. 2 6 e 

Refunds of receipts . ... 


Total budget receipts . . 


Budget expenditures (net): 
Major national security . . 
International affairs and 

NGNCEL is sg. syus Peuse) rene. 
Veterans’ services and 
benefits. . . . 
Welfare, health and 
education . 2 . » « « » 
Agriculture and agricultural 
resources 
Natural resources. . . = - 
Commerce and manpower 
General government 
Interest 
Reserve for contingencies. . 


wi (o) Ke esas 9; 


ets ae 


Total budget expenditures . 


Budget deficit 


oe ef he 6 


1954 actual 


21,523,000,000 
10,014,000,000 
5,425,000,000 
945,000,000 
562,000,000 
2,320,000,000 


1955 actual 


18,265,000,000 
9,194,000,000 
6,220,000,000 
936,000,000 
606,000,000 
2,498,000,000 


1956 estimate 


+ - $32,383,000,000 $31,649,000,000 $32,800,000,000 


19,200,000,000 
9,340,000,000 
7,185,000,000 
975,000,000 
640,000,000 
2,360,000,000 


73,173,000,000 


4,537,000,000 


603,000,000 
3,377,000,000 


69,368,000,000 


5,040,000,000 


600,000,000 
3,426,000,000 


72,500,000,000 


6,275,000,000 


625,000,000 
3,500,000,000 


$64,655,000,000 


$60,303,000,000 


$46,510,000,000 


1,732,000,000 
4,256,000,000 
2,248,000,000 


2,557,000,000 
1,213,000,000 
1,577,000,000 
1,209,000,000 
6,470,000,000 


$40,415,000,000 


2,1 84,000,000 
4,456,000,000 
2,273,000,000 


4,375,000,000 
1,075,000,000 
2,095,000,000 
1,164,000,000 
6,457,000,000 


$62,100,000,000 


$38,750,000,000 


2,121,000,000 
4,839,000,000 
2,425,000,000 


3,380,000,000 
1,023,000,000 
2,760,000,000 
1,667,000,000 
6,765,000,000 

100,000,000 


$67,772,000,000 $64,494,000,000 $63,832,000,000 


$3,117,000,000 $4,192,000,000 $1,732,000,000 


1956 at $16,600,000,000, or 26% of the total—up from 20% in 
1953. These expenditures were $200,000,000 more than the 
amount spent for such programs in fiscal year 1955. Increases 
totalling $1,300,000,000 were anticipated for veterans’ benefits; 
interest on the public debt; grants to the states for public assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation administration and _high- 
ways; the government’s contribution to the civil service retire- 
ment fund; and a few other items. But net expenditures re- 
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quired for farm price supports were estimated to decline by 
$1.100,000,000 from their abnormally high 1955 level. 

The remainder of the 1956 budget amounted to $8,500,000,- 
000, or 13%. The 1956 total for this category was estimated at 
$8090.000,000 more than in 1955 but $600,000,000 less than in 
1953. The 1955-56 increase reflected mainly the fact that net 
expenditures in 1955 had been reduced by the sale of govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants. The increase also stemmed 
from an expected rise in net expenditures for public housing 
programs, a larger postal’ deficit, and the pay raise for federal 
employees enacted in June 1955. 

Major National Security—Of the $38,750,000,000 total of 
national security expenditures estimated for fiscal year 1956, 
$34,000,000,000, or 88%, was allocated for military functions 
of the department of defense. This was $1,500,000,000 less than 
in 1955 and $6,300,000,000 less than in 1954. It was reported in 
the budget review that, despite these substantial reductions in 
dollar outlays, the nation’s military forces would be stronger 
and more effective in 1956 than ever before in peacetime his- 
tory. This was attributed to improved planning, better balance 
of forces and introduction of new weapons and techniques. 

Expenditures for military functions of the Mutual Security 
program were scheduled at $2,150,000,000 for fiscal 1956, or 
$62,000,000 less than in the year before. Inclusive of the back- 
log of equipment items paid for in prior years, however, deliv- 
eries to friendly nations under the program were expected to be 
about the same as in 1955. 

Atomic Energy commission outlays for 1956 were placed at 
$1,900,000,000 in the budget report. These would be the highest 
in history, and $44,000,000 above 1955. 

Expenditures for the stockpiling of strategic materials in 1956 
were estimated at $700,000,000, or about $100,000,000 less than 
was spent in 1955. The reduction was attributed mainly to 
diversions from stockpile contracts to satisfy increased private 
demand for materials. It did not reflect any change in procure- 
ment toward long-term objectives. 

International Affairs and Finance.-—Budget expenditures for 
international programs of the government in fiscal 1956 were 
estimated at $2,121,000,000, down $63,000,000 from 1955. The 
largest decrease in this category was for the economic and tech- 
nical portion of the Mutual Security program, for which sched- 
uled outlays would be reduced to $1,750,000,000 as compared 
with $1,902,000,000 in fiscal 1955. Assistance to western Europe 
would show a continued reduction while 1956 expenditures for 
the less developed areas of the world were estimated at about 
their 1955 levels. 

Veterans’ Services and Benefits—The revised budget for fis- 
cal year 1956 placed expenditures for veterans’ programs at 
$4,839,000,000. The increase of $383,000,000 over 1955 was ear- 
marked chiefly for disability compensation and pensions, read- 
justment benefits (covering principally education and training 
and unemployment compensation) and hospital and medical pro- 
grams. More veterans were expected to become eligible for these 
various types of benefits. In addition, increased benefit rates for 
disability compensation and pensions were effective during only 
part of fiscal year 1955. 

Welfare, Health and Education—Expenditures for programs 
covering welfare, health and education were estimated at $2,- 
425,000,000 for 1956, or $152,000,000 more than in 1955. In- 
creases occurred chiefly in three types of programs—health, in- 
cluding medical research and the new program for polio pre- 
vention; public assistance grants to the states, which were esti- 
mated at $1,464,000,000 for 1956; and grants for the construc- 
tion of hospitals and other health facilities. 

Agriculture and Agricultural Resources.—Expenditures for 
operating agricultural programs of the government, after rising 
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“IT AIN'T EASY—” a 1955 cartoon by Manning of the McNaught Syndig 


from $2,600,000,000 in 1954 to $4,400,000,000 in 1955, W 
estimated at $3,380,000,000 for fiscal year 1956. These mo 
ments were dominated by price support outlays. At $3,300,0 
000, such outlays were at a record high in 1955 but were e 
mated to drop to $2,200,000,000 in 1956. This expected red 
tion in net budgetary expenditures was attributed mainly t 
somewhat lower volume of price support loans and purcha. 
and to an increase in receipts of the Commodity Credit corpo 
tion from sales of commodities out of inventory. | 

Expenditures for agricultural programs other than price su 
ports were estimated to rise by $121,000,000. The largest _ 
crease was for removing surplus perishable commodities fr 
the market and distributing them to schools and charitable 
stitutions. 

Natural Resources—The government’s programs to conse 
and develop natural resources were estimated to require exp 
ditures of $1,023,000,000 in fiscal year 1956 as compared w 
$r,075,000,000 in the previous year. Net expenditures of 
Tennessee Valley authority were expected to drop from $17 
000,000 to $42,000,000 because of declining outlays for c 
struction and an increase in operating receipts from the sale 
power. However, moderate increases were scheduled for 
flood control, reclamation and multiple-purpose power proj 
of the corps of engineers and the bureau of reclamation, as \ 
as for most other natural resources programs. 

Commerce and Manpower.—Net expenditures for adminis 
ing the government’s commerce and manpower programs in IT 
were placed at $2,760,000,000—$665,000,000 more than ac 
outlays in 1955. Net expenditures in 1955 had been lowerec 
about $400,000,000 because of the sale of synthetic rut 
plants and inventories. In addition, it was anticipated that 
outlays for public housing would increase appreciably (bec: 
such outlays had been reduced in 1955 by receipts from pri 
refinancing of earlier loans), that federal-aid expenditures 
highways would advance to a record high, that the postal de 
would show a further rise and that increases would occur 
number of other items comprising the varied commerce 
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Table Il_— Government Receipts and Expenditures—Great Britain 


(£ millions) 
Excheauer ‘ Exchequer 
eceipts, stimate, Issues, Estimate 
Receipts 1954-55 1955-56 Expenditures 1954-55 1955-56 
ag Sirs Eaured als, Geiicy @) bm Yast ce-6 6, ac hells, e510 18 2 1,877 DabfiservicetpictiskemersiacRewe tptiore, Sues Me oie Te 606 636 
SCR SAR 60. lg Tan See we ee ee Sie ee 136 P t 
a a EBB, (DBS Olean cua Sys Reg kee eee a eee Sea 
ee tS SRR ke hr ie Sean Sea ie a 75 74 ce ta — — 
Meee oncbeexCessiGronts $0X5, ei), to fo Was i ss ES. oles 249 205 Total consolidated fund services. » » sss ee ee eee 665 699 
al contributions and other inland revenue duties . ... - 1 1 Supply services: 
MENUCH POVONUG- 4. 'c 6s 6 s «oe eee 8 8 2,541 2,478 Aa lags aR Ee et ae a a ee Pats 
a er ee eee a Maes Se eae e 1,100 1,132 Customs and excise, ‘inland revenue and Wea a te : : 
SERS Ma dcscminae sis, Eoin cik Ga. Volclale’ x cee 8 AS nies msecduca, © 72 96 bolance of:post office votesis) cf ails is <:ieriel sitar sticine 46 53 
MeereLCitONis CONG)AXCISG, 9, is. is) a css elke 6 «02,5 1,872 1,928 Total supply services: swe le. keen st See ete enen Oe 3,640 3,862 
RCE TULIOS YSN cet) caeric tee sre 1S ES cS es 79? 80 Total ordinary OXpPenditures ci em ieveri scl lcutehamaereitel tien 6 4,305 4,562 
mmreceiptsfromtaxes . 2s 2 ee ee es tt tt 4,492 4,486 SUTplUS® 4.278 ae, vaiae ous at tay oUestte Lek 0: servers 5a Oc 433 148 
BEPEUPCEIVINGUNCONCES. sy 6)"s 0 10) 6s, eh «fe 6 cues 22 25 
SRLOUIISENHT aLOUNST ak lo 12s) Te, edie xSh « Souslloulb. oticote 23 24 eas camer gear. 2 wie ea aa gree ae 
PERMROUS ME rs Mazi a Nev ah cil’ eg! opis) (oss! lense ie yo ta" 201 175 
RRCUMCTVIFOYENUGS™ 6 Ts Ge) ee ves so et ange ake 4,738 4,710 


tail will not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 


ipower category. On the other hand, net budget expenditures 
he Federal National Mortgage association were expected to 
w a decline of $459,000,000. This stemmed from estimated 
receipts of $220,000,000 in 1956 as against net expenditures 
3239,000,000 in 1955. 

‘eneral Government.—Expenditures for general government 
‘ices and activities in fiscal 1956 were included in the budget 
51,667,000,000, about $500,000,000 more than in 1955. The 
lease was accounted for in large measure by the resumption 
‘956, after a two-year suspension, of the government’s pay- 
it to the Civil Service Retirement and Disability fund. 
uterest —Interest payments by the federal government were 
2cted to rise by $308,000,000 to a total of $6,765,000,000 in 
ul year 1956. This increase reflected both a growth in the 
lic debt and somewhat higher interest rates. 

yreat Britain.—The 1955-56 budget of Great Britain pre- 
ed to the house of commons by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
\. Butler in April 1955 showed total receipts of £4,710,000,- 
, about the same as in the preceding fiscal year. (See Table 
|The budget allowed for reduction in taxation (£134,250,- 
), chiefly through lower individual income tax rates and 
‘er personal allowances, or exemptions. 

‘otal budget expenditures were expected to increase from 
,05,000,000 in fiscal 1954-55 to £4,562,000,000 in the fiscal 
5-56 period. Although Great Britain’s defense costs—ac- 
ating for about one-third of total ordinary expenditures— 
e scheduled to advance by almost £60,000,000, the bulk of 
anticipated increase in governmental outlays was civilian 
character. 

Yespite the increase in expenditures relative to stable re- 
its, the 1955-56 budget provided for a surplus of £148,000,- 
_ This was considerably smaller than the £433,000,000 sur- 
; of ordinary receipts over ordinary expenditures in the 
ceding year. 

a late Oct. 1955 Butler introduced a supplementary budget 
gned to counteract inflation. It called for both increases in 
»s and reductions in governmental expenditures. 

‘he budget proposals included a 20% rise in the purchase tax 
consumer goods, as well as an increase from 224% to 273% 
he tax on distributed business profits. Together, these meas- 
; were estimated to yield about £110,000,000 on a full year’s 
is. Increases in postal rates and in charges for telegraph and 
phone services were expected to yield an additional £25,000,- 
a year. 

im the expenditure side of the budget, savings would result 
mn a reduction in housing subsidies and from prospective 
nomies in other public sectors, including the nationalized in- 
tries. The amounts by which government spending (as shown 
Table II) would be reduced were not specified, but Butler 


indicated that they would be substantial. (See also Dest, Na- 
TIONAL; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; Taxation; UNITED 
STATES. ) (Cy Re sza) 


Buhl Foundation: see Societies aANp AssocraTions, U.S. 


Building and Construction Industry. 3. suitaine 
uilding and Construction Industry. cic iuitans 
and construction industry continued to play its dominant role 
in the economy of the United States. New high points in con- 
struction activity were reached each month during the year and 
by September the aggregate value of work put in place amounted 
to $31,000,000,000, 12% above the total for the nine-month pe- 
riod of the previous year. On the basis of the experience during 
the first three quarters of the year, government experts esti- 
mated that 1955 would break all previous records with the vol- 
ume of construction approximating $42,000,000,000, an amount 
11% above the previous high point set in 1954 (see Table I). 

Expenditures for residential construction (excluding farms) 
comprised almost two-fifths of the total. New dwelling units 
were started at the rate of 1,300,000 a year, a level second only 
to that reached in 1950. The dollar volume of residential build- 
ing in the first nine months of 1955 was 24% higher than the 
volume of the January to September period of previous year, 
the rise being mainly attributable to the construction of more 
and larger houses. 

The most unexpected development of the year was the reversal 
of the two-year downward trend in private industrial building. 
From a trough in the summer of 1954, new investment in indus- 
trial plants moved sharply upward during the last half of the 
year, held level for the first five months of 1955 and then 
jumped from an outlay of $183,000,000 in May to $210,000,000 
four months later. Industrial expenditures, Jan.-Sept. 1955, were 
15% higher than the total for the same period of the previous 
year, and the September total was 30% higher than the com- 
parable month of 1954. 

The construction of designed shopping centres in the more re- 
cently developed suburban areas proceeded at an accelerated 
rate. The centres were of all types—ranging from small groups 
of stores clustered around a food supermarket to huge develop- 
ments containing a large department store and a score of smaller 
retail and service establishments. During the first nine months 
of 1955, the total outlay for the construction of new stores, 
restaurants and garages amounted to the staggering total of 
$1,370,000,000, 48% above the amount for the same period of 
1954. 

Despite the boom some sections of the construction economy 
lost ground during 1955. Outlays for farm and railroad construc- 
tion were each down 10% from the previous year. Expenditures 
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Ye ir ag : 
RESCUE WORKERS searching the debris for bodies after a section of a new 


sports amphitheatre under construction in New York city collapsed May 9, 
1955. The concrete floor fell 22 ft. to the ground level 


for public housing and for public industrial facilities dropped 
sharply, in part compensated by increases for military purposes 
and for schools. But in spite of the rise in educational construc- 
tion, the U.S. office of education estimated that the nation faced 
a deficit of 250,000 schoolrooms at the opening of the fall semes- 
ter, and unless the rate of 
school construction changed 
drastically, it appeared that the 
shortage would not be reduced 
much below 176,000 rooms by 
1960. In all, however, despite 
some serious problems, the con- 
struction industry was in an ex- 
uberant state in 1955 and the 
outlook for 1956 pointed to the 
establishment of new records. 

Construction Costs.—T he 
protracted building boom had a 
classic influence on the supply 
of building materials and on 
construction costs. During the 
12-month period ending July 
1955, the department of com- 
merce composite index moved 


Type of construction 


Total new construction 


Private, total 


witey elane lye) whe) («kel -e - © 


Residential (excluding farm) 
New dwelling units ai ees 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 

Nonresidential building 
Industrial. . 


Stores, restaurants and garages. 
Other nonresidential building 
Religious . . .. 
Educational . os 3 6 a+ se 
Hospital and institutional. . 
Social and recreational . 
Miscellaneous . . . . + 
Farm construction 
Public utility 
Lenker At oo ood oo oc 
Telephone and telegraph 


oe De seo 


e109 


All other private 


d Publics totalPi aint hc yen see rel arene 
consistently upward from 122 
2 Residential . . . . . Peal 
to 126 (1947-49=100), a gain Nonresidential building . : 
oe : : Uscestiiealive et ers a ren el ts 
of 3%. The major portion of Edocationale:, <2 


Hospital and institutional. . . 
Other nonresidential building 
Military facilities... ... 

: Highway . 5% . 2% 
Sewer andi water. <<. sss ‘ 
Miscellaneous public service enterprise 
Conservation and development . 


the rise came in the late spring 
and early summer months when 
the unusually high building vol- 
ume was augmented by the 
characteristic seasonal upturn. 


There was little variation in the — +Change of less than 0.5%. 


Table I|.—New 


Warehouses, offices and ‘loft Buildings : 


Oiheripoblic( tilt eee eae 


Allvother public 0 oa wl wn st ; | ‘ 


*Joint estimates of the Department of Commerce 
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change in costs among the different types of construction, wi}] 
commercial and factory buildings up slightly more and re 
dences, hotels and office building up slightly less than the av 
age increase. 

Wholesale prices of building material, which had fluctuat 
within a very narrow range from 1951, began to move steadi 
upward in mid-1954. By the summer of 1955 the bureau of | 
bour statistics price index had risen from 120.5 to 125.7 (194 
49=100), an all-time high. Commodities mainly responsible f 
the advance were lumber, up 6%; structural shapes, up 8% ; cla 
products, up 8%; metal sash and asphalt roofing, each up 13 

It was a banner year for the output of most major bull 
materials. New postwar records were registered in the manuf 
ture of lumber, wood, asphalt, iron, steel, portland cement a 
clay construction products. But despite the high levels of p 
duction, the unusual demands levied by the construction ind 
try caused material shortages to appear in some areas of tl 
nation, particularly in such commodities as portland cement aml 
certain metal items. Unfilled orders for structural steel, whi 
mounted steadily from the first of the year, totalled 1,706,0 
tons by July 1, 1955. In the first half of the year new ord 
were one-third above orders in the same period of the previo! 


year. More critical than steel was the copper supply which 7 
ceived two weakening blows in the course of the year—a p 
tracted strike which cost 5% of the annual copper consumpti 
and hurricane floods which destroyed or delayed production 
one-third of the nation’s brass mills in the late summer 
early fall. By the end of the year, materials supply conditio| 
were more or less normal, but experts were predicting that t. 
pressure on supply would cause prices to rise further during t 
remainder of the year and in early 1956. 

Employment and Earnings.—Building and construction ¢ 
tinued to provide an important source of employment, wi 
more than 2,600,000 workers engaged in the industry at mi 
year. Special trade contractors (plumbing, heating, electri 
work, etc.) accounted for approximately half of the worl 
and general contractors one-third. The remainder were employ 
on streets, highways and other nonbuilding projects. | 
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Construction Activity, Continental United States* 
(In $000,000) 
Percent change 
9 mo. 1 
1955 1954 First 9 months Sept. 1955 from from 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 1955 1954 Aug. 1955 Sept. 1954 9 mo. 1 
dc 4,001 3,985 3,674 31,059 27,653 t +9 + 
5 2,758 2,761 2,460 22,046 18,727 t +12 + 
at 1,467 1,484 1.327 11,973 9,624 —1 +11 + 
wee 1,325 1,335 1,195 10,795 8,550 —1 +11 + 
: 111 117 107 938 846 =5 +4 a 
g 31 32 25 240 228 —3 +24 
ore 717 688 558 5,507 4,580 +4 +28 + 
c 210 203 162 1,724 1,498 +3 +30 + 
‘ 101 99 88 805 692 +2 +15 + 
‘ 207 190 122 1,370 923 +9 +70 + 
199 196 186 1,608 1,467 +2 +7 + 
ee 70 68 58 539 418 +3 +21 + 
44 43 50 366 387 +2 —12 
31 31 30 265 250 te) +3 
5 22 23 22 181 166 —4 fe) 
: 32 31 26 257 246 +3 +23 
e 137 150 153 Tat 1,235 -9 —10 - 
425 425 410 3,326 3,203 (e) +4 
24 26 28 230 259 —8 —14 - 
60 60 57 515 493 0 +5 
341 339 325 2,581 2,451 +1 +5 
12 14 12 129 85 —14 te) 4 
1,243 1,224 1,214 9,013 8,926 +2 +2 
nie 21 21 24 196 269 0 -—13 - 
Oo 399 397 410 3,339 3,534 —1 —4 
A 61 60 106 640 1,195 +2 —42 
6 231 230 197 1,871 1,975 t +17 - 
4 29 32 33 265 281 -9 —12 
c 74 75 74 563 483 —1 te) : 
é 128 128 98 949 746 0 +31 : 
- 495 470 492 Pike) e ie) 2,827 +5 +1 
: 102 103 91 823 734 —1 +12 
° 33 32 23 194 168 +3 +43 
c 55 56 63 460 533 —2 -13 
eis 14 17 13 127 115 —18 +8 


and the Department of Labor. 
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The work week in 1955 was virtually the same as in the pre- 
ous year, ranging from 35 hours in the slow winter months to 
, hours at the seasonal peak. In the late months of 1954 aver- 
e hourly earnings rose from $2.51 to $2.59 and remained at 
proximately that level during the first half of 1955. This in- 
ease brought the building workers’ wages to the highest point 
| record, exceeding $97 per week in June 1955. 

Increase in the wage scale for the organized sections of the 
dustry served to boost the general levels. Union minimum 
tes rose in most cities and average hourly rates increased for 
| crafts (see Table II). Carpenters received the greatest rise, 
» cents per hour, while rates in other crafts went up 7 to 10 
nts per hour. Proportionally, the increases ranged from 2% 
r bricklayers and plumbers to 5% for building labourers. At 
idyear organized building and construction workers were 
nong the highest paid workers in the United States. Bricklay- 
S were receiving $3.47 per hour on the average, and semi- 
illed labour was earning in excess of $2.00 per hour. 

Urban Renewal.—The urban renewal program passed an im- 
tant milestone in 1955. The $500,000,000 of capital grant 
nds authorized by the Housing act of 1949 was completely 
mmitted, and further commitments were made from the sec- 
id $500,000,000 approved by congress. The initial authoriza- 
yn was reserved for 316 projects in more than 200 communi- 
xs. Grant contracts totalling $180,000,000, covering 100 proj- 
ts in 67 areas, had been authorized by the fall of 1955. Under 
e law the federal government might defray as much as two- 
irds of project costs through direct capital subsidy. 

One of the measures for preventing the further growth of 
ight and slums was the establishment of a federal program of 
atching grants to states and metropolitan areas to enable 
jaller communities to do the planning necessary to arrest the 
read of deterioration. The purpose of the program was to 
imulate guidance and control of urban development in the 
inge areas around major cities and in smaller communities 
nere effective planning was otherwise not likely to be under- 
ken. Among the projects that had been financed were a re- 
onal study by the Rhode Island Development council to deter- 
ine ways of reducing storm and hurricane damage to urban 
mmunities, preparation or revision of the general plans for 
e Atlanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark., and Detroit, Mich., metro- 
)litan areas and special planning studies in a number of small 
unicipalities in the southern states. In the past there had been 
tendency for the bulk of federal redevelopment aid to flow 
to the larger urban centres—one-third of the capital grants 
.d gone to cities of more than 1,000,000 and three-fifths to 
cies of more than 500,000 population. 

Other types of federal grants were made available for demon- 
ration projects that would be useful in guiding citizens and 
cal officials in other cities. The first of these “section 314” 
vards went to St. Louis, Mo., to help the city develop accept- 
le standards for measuring the adequacy of commercial and 
dustrial structures comparable to those promulgated in the 
ld of housing by the American Public Health association. In 
ew Orleans, La., a demonstration project was to study all 
iases of the city’s housing program ranging from the effects of 
ide enforcement to the social and economic results of housing 


Table Il.—Average Union Wage Scales for Selected Trades, July 1955 


Rate level Increase 
July 1954—July 1955 
Aver- Cents Per 
Trade Low age High per hour cent 
SEMEVAES oe Kola te of eee. ous) ns $2.50 $3.47 $3.85 8 2 
SEIPIMATS: 's\ oo) Fale? ox. (p_ 8x51 is") 'e 2.18 3.01 Ba) 12 
CIS fet s) o) wv /0" (6) <6) IPnis).0) .e 2.60 SaLz 3.65 8 3 
SINT 1h sce i8) «ls mi wis 8 ts 175 2.87 3.25 10 4 
NE rg gt Se ule «6. x Papp) 3.36 3.85 9 3 
BEET Oe ee Nd 6 ele ee 2.63 3.19 3.50 7 2 
Iding labourers . . « . «+ + « » 90 2.04 2.80 10 5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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and neighbourhood improvement. (See also ARCHITECTURE; 
Business REvieEw; Hovusinc; Town AND REGIONAL PLAN- 


NING.) (CH. Ra.) 
Bulganin, Nikolai Alexandrovich °° osscc” 


was born at Nijni-Novgorod (now Gorky), June rr. He joined 
the Communist party in 1917 and from 1922 held executive 
posts in the Higher Council of National Economy. In 1927 he 
was appointed director of the Moscow power station. From Jan. 
1931 he was secretary of the Moscow city committee or “mayor” 
of the Soviet capital. In 1937 he became chairman of the coun- 
cil of people’s commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. and during 1938-41 
he was also deputy chairman of the council of people’s com- 
missars of the U.S.S.R. and head of the state bank. In 1934 the 
17th congress of the All-Union Communist party elected him a 
member of the central committee, but he was appointed a substi- 
tute member of the Politburo only in 1946 and a full member in 
Feb. 1948. He first donned military uniform in Oct. 1941 as 
political commissar to G. K. Zhukov’s army group, whose task 
was to defend Moscow. In 1944 his mission was to organize the 
so-called Polish Committee of National Liberation which he 
brought to Lublin as the Polish provisional government. On Dec. 
22, 1944, now a full general, he succeeded Marshal K. E. 
Voroshilov as deputy commissar of the Soviet armed forces. He 
was appointed a deputy chairman of the Soviet council of min- 
isters on March 19, 1946, and on March 3, 1947, as a marshal 
of the Soviet Union, he succeeded J. V. Stalin as minister of the 
armed forces. On March 24, 1949, he was relieved of the latter 
duties, becoming the chief inspector of the Soviet satellite 
armies. On March 6, 1953, after Stalin’s death, he was appointed 
one of the four deputy chairmen of the council of ministers and 
minister of the armed forces. When G. M. Malenkov resigned 
as chairman of the Soviet council of ministers on Feb. 8, 1955, 
Bulganin succeeded him. In this capacity he presided over the 
signature of the treaty of mutual assistance between the 
U.S.S.R. and seven European satellites (Warsaw, May 14); 
from May 26 to June 2, together with N. S. Khrushchev and 
four other Soviet delegates, he paid a good-will visit to Yugo- 
slavia; on July 18 he was in Geneva taking part in the confer- 
ence of the heads of the Big Four Powers; in November and 
December, with Khrushchev, he made a good-will tour of India, 
Burma and Afghanistan. 


B | . A people’s republic in the eastern part of the 
U Parla. Balkan peninsula, Bulgaria is bounded north by 
Rumania, west by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and east by 
Turkey and the Black sea. Area 42,796 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 cen- 
sus) 7,022,206; (1953 est.) 7,500,000. Language (1947 est.): Bul- 
garian 88%; Turkish 9.8%. Religion (1947 est.): Greek Ortho- 
dox 84%; Moslem 11.5% (of which one-sixth Pomaks, or Mos- 
lem Bulgars, remainder Turks); Roman Catholic 0.9%; Gre- 
gorian Armenian 0.4%; Jewish 0.3%; Protestant 0.2%. Chief 
towns (pop., 1946 census): Sofia (cap.) 434,888 (1953 est., 
600,000); Plovdiv 125,440 (1953 est., 150,000) ; Stalin, formerly 
Varna 77,792; Russe 53,420; Burgas 43,684. First secretary of 
the Bulgarian Communist party in 1955, Todor Zhivkov; chair- 
man of the presidium of the national assembly, Gen. Georgi 
Damianov; chairman of the council of ministers, Vlko Cher- 
venkov. 

History.—There were no major political upheavals in Bul- 
garia during 1955. The communist rulers gave every indication 
of wishing to consolidate their regime quietly and win for it a 
measure of popular support. This desire was manifested notably 
in the resuscitation of the Fatherland front, the rehabilitation 
of Agrarian party leaders, the diminution of police terror and a 
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certain improvement in the economic conditions of the peasants 
and the people as a whole. The country’s greatest single prob- 
lem remained the low level of agricultural production. 

One of the main causes of inefficiency was declared to be the 
excessively bureaucratic and centralized administration of agri- 
culture. An effort to remedy this was made in May when the 
government decreed that both collective and independent farm- 
ers would henceforth be responsible for determining the size 
and nature of crops to be sown, while the central authorities 
would decide only the general targets. Despite this deference 
to local initiative there was no tendency to slacken the pressure 
for further collectivization of farming. 

Notwithstanding the admitted shortages of foodstuffs and 
consumer goods, price reductions ranging from 10% to 15% on 
a wide range of goods were announced in April. 

In foreign affairs the Bulgarian government continued to fol- 
low unquestioningly the lead of the Soviet government. In May 
it was represented at the conference of communist countries in 
Warsaw and entered into new political and military agreements 
with the Soviet Union and the other nations of the Soviet bloc. 
This involved placing a section of the Bulgarian armed forces 
at the disposal of a joint military command with headquarters 
in Moscow. In September it was announced that the total num- 
ber of men under arms would be reduced by 18,000. 

In June the Soviet leaders N. A. Bulganin and N. S. Khrush- 
chev visited Sofia, apparently to explain the reasons for their 
change of policy toward Marshal Tito. Relations, both political 
and economic, with Yugoslavia were noticeably improved in the 
latter half of the year. (See also EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
PLANNING. ) (D. Fp.) 

Education.—Schools (1953): nursery 5,919, pupils 264,892; (1950) 
primary 6,112, pupils 755,628, teachers 18,801; higher primary 2,960, 
pupils 308,160, teachers 12,636; secondary 218, pupils 112,633, teachers 


4,624; (1952) vocational, pupils 67,679; institutions of higher educa- 
tion 20, students 31,512, teaching staff about 2,000. 


Agriculture.No reliable data published since 1949. Main crops (met- 
ric tons, 1948-50): wheat 1,503,000; maize 890,000; barley 249,000; 
rye 170,000; oats 97,000; potatoes (1934-38 average) 109,000; tobacco 
20,000; sugar, raw 58,000. Wine production (1949) 426,000 hl. Live- 
stock (1953 est.): sheep and goats 8,400,000; cattle 1,700,000; pigs 
2,074,000; horses 460,000. Wool production, greasy basis (1951) 12,700 
tons. 

Industry.—Employment outside agriculture, manual (1953): 550,000. 
Production (metric tons, 1954 est.): coal 380,000; lignite 8,400,000; 
electricity 1,800,000,000 kw.hr.; cement (1952) 674,000; nitrogen 
fertilizers 70,000; sulphuric acid (1952) 20,800; woollen fabrics (1952) 
8,700,000 m.; cotton fabrics (1952) 110,000,000 m. 


Finance.—-Monetary unit: lev (pl. leva) with an official exchange rate, 
high and fictitious, of 6.80 leva to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.): 
revenue 18,200,000,000 leva; expenditure 17,000,000,000 leva, including 
9,500,000,000 leva invested in the national economy. 


Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $178,000,000; exports US) $033,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 67.4%; Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and Rumania 24.1%. Main destinations of ex- 
ports: U.S.S.R. 45.1%; four other eastern European countries 30.8%. 
In 1953, 57% of Bulgarian foreign trade was with the U.S.S.R. and 30% 
with the other countries of the Soviet bloc. Bulgarian trade with 17 
western European countries (1953): exports 24.90%; imports 23.4%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1952): 13,870 mi. Licensed mo- 
tor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 6,000, commercial 5,000. Railways (1952): 
2,231 mi. Telephones (1954 est.): 61,000; radio receiving sets (1952) 
about 300,000, including 78,000 community loudspeakers. 

(1901- ), U.S. naval officer, 


Burke, Arleigh Albert was born Oct. 19 at Boulder, 


Colo., and was graduated from the U.S. naval academy at 
Annapolis, Md., in 1923, later taking an M.S. degree from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. As an ensign he served 
aboard the U.S. battleship “Arizona.” Placed in command of a 
destroyer division and later a destroyer squadron in 1943, he 
earned the nickname of “31-Knot Burke” because of his swift 
and hard-hitting destroyer attacks on the Japanese fleet and 
merchant marine in the Pacific during World War II. After the 
war he was leader of the so-called ‘‘admirals’ revolt” against 
unification of the U.S. armed forces; at the same time he op- 


BURKE—BURMA 


posed the air force’s advocacy of B-36 long-range atomic bom 
ers as the key to U.S. strategic offense and proposed instead tl 
construction of a fleet of supercarriers by the navy. Burke w 
advanced to the rank of rear admiral in June 1950, servi 
thereafter in the Korean war. At the time of his appointment 
May 25, 1955, by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower as chief of nav 
operations, Burke was commander of the U.S. navy’s Atlant 
destroyer staff and 93rd on the list of ranking naval line o 
cers. His appointment to succeed Adm. Robert B. Carney w 
effective Aug. 16, 1955, with the rank of full admiral. 


An independent federal republic on the eastern si 
Burma. of the Bay of Bengal, Burma lies between Pakist 
and India on the northwest, Tibet on the north and China, La 
and Thailand (Siam) on the east. The republic comprises Bur 
proper, the Karen, Shan, Kachin and Kayah states, and t 
Chin special division. Area: 261,757 sq.mi. Pop.: (1941 censu 
16,823,798; (1954 est.) 19,242,000. Racially, the peoples 
Burma are Mongoloid. Religion: Buddhist (90%). Languag 
Burmese (66%). Largest indigenous minorities: Karens, Shan 
Kachins, Chins, etc. Largest immigrant minorities (1955 est. 
Indian 600,000, divided equally between Moslems and Hindu 


Chinese 350,000. Chief towns (pop., 1953 preliminary census | 


Rangoon (cap.) 711,520; Mandalay 182,367; Moulmein 10 
720; Bassein 77,382; Henzada 60,666; Pegu 45,941; Akyab 4 
589. President of the republic in 1955, Ba U; prime minister, 

History.— Various rebellions and much ordinary dacoity co) 
tinued during 1955. Papun, the last Karen rebel stronghold | 
the Thaton area, fell to government troops in March and | 
November a leading Arakan insurgent surrendered in response | 
an amnesty offer made in October in the hope of restoring or 
before the general election which was due to be held in Ap 
1956. The remnant Chinese Nationalist forces along the easte. 
frontier were quiescent during the year and following discu 
sions between Burmese and Thai officials at Chiengmai in F 
ruary, the Thais undertook to give Burma facilities to assist | 
dealing with them. The army was offered arms and equipme 
for a brigade as a gift by Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia duri: 
his visit in January, and these arms began to arrive later | 
the year. 

There were a number of government changes during the ye: 
In May a new ministry of national solidarity was formed wi 
a Kachin at its head. This and ministerial changes increased t 
cabinet to 23, of whom 3 were Karens, 2 Kachins and 2 Chir 
The social developments on which the government laid gre 
stress continued, but were somewhat inhibited by financial str 
gency and other difficulties. The minister of co-operativ 
speaking at the first conference of the Union Co-operative cou 
cil in Rangoon on Sept. 20, reported on the difficulties encor 
tered during the first four years of the five-year plan for | 
operatives. The minister of land nationalization, on the ott 
hand, informed the chamber of deputies in September th 
since 1953, 586,290 ac. of land had been distributed under | 
Land Nationalization act in 690 villages in 29 districts w 
satisfactory results. 

There was continued difficulty in selling rice despite hez 
falls in price. Foreign exchange reserves fell alarmingly desy 
measures taken on March 7 to restrict imports. The decline 
reserves was checked in August and on Sept. 20 it was 
nounced that India would make Burma a loan of 200,000, 
rupees which it was hoped would tide the country over its 
mediate difficulties. Efforts were made by the government to 
pand production of agricultural produce such as peanuts, anc 
restore basic Burmese export industries such as teak. It was 
nounced in October that a British firm had been engaged 
open up the Kalewa coal field which it was hoped would y 
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ME MINISTER NU of Burma inspecting a British royal air force honour 
rd in London June 16, 1955. His world tour also included visits to Yugo- 
ia and the U.S. 


),000 tons of coal a year and a survey was begun to see if this 
il could be brought down the Irrawaddy by boat. The budget, 
ich was presented on Sept. 1, provided for a cut of more than 
>-fourth in expenditure on capital items. To offset the short- 
: of capital for development the government sought a loan 
m the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
nt and on June to issued a policy statement welcoming for- 
n investment in all frelds except major public utilities and 
, manufacture of munitions, and offering safeguards against 
jionalization. 

[he government went to great lengths to emphasize its neu- 
| position in international affairs. The prime minister visited 
urge number of countries, including China, the Soviet Union, 
land, the United States, Yugoslavia and Israel, and attended 
_Asian-African conference at Bandung, Indon. Diplomatic re- 
‘ons were established with the German Federal Republic and 
schoslovakia and there was an exchange of consulates gen- 
l, in Kunming and Lashio, with China. Trade agreements, 
stly designed to dispose of Burma’s rice surplus, were made 
hh countries of every political complexion and on Nov. 8 an 
‘eement was signed to permit the operation of a Burmese air 
» to Kunming and Canton and a Chinese line to Mandalay 


1 Rangoon. CAxS B20) 


ducation.— Schools (1954): state primary 6,907, pupils 755,900, teach- 
(1952) 10,815; secondary and middle about 477 (416 in 1952), pu- 
/ 101,300, teachers (1952) 4,612; pupils in private schools 82,200. 
cchers in training (1954) 1,027. University of Rangoon and university 
ege of Mandalay (1955): students 9,000. 

jnance and Banking.—Monetary unit: kyat, with an exchange rate of 
33 to the pound sterling and 4.76 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955 
): revenue 1,079,600,000 kyats; expenditure 1,348,500,000 kyats. 
irency circulation (1954) 574,800,000 kyats. Deposit money 417,300,- 
| kyats. Gold and foreign exchange holdings (1954): U.S. $142,400,- 


oreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 946,200,000 kyats; exports 1,061,700,- 
_kyats. Main sources of imports (1953): India 27%; U.K. 26%; 
lon and other sterling area 11%; continental European Payments 
yn countries 12%; Japan 17%; U.S. and Canada 4%. Main destina- 
of exports (1953): India 17%; Japan 14%; Ceylon 13%; Indonesia 
4; U.K. 9%; other sterling area 23%. Chief exports (1954): rice 
%: teak 2%; cotton 2%. 

ransport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 19,955 km. Motor ve- 
es in use (1953): cars 12,400; commercial vehicles 9,800. Railways 
54) 2,875 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 605,000,000; freight, ton-km. 
54) 524,900,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 7,136. Radio sets (1952): 
200. 

.griculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): rice 5,908,000; sesame 
)00; peanuts 163,000; cottonseed 35,000; cotton, lint 18,000; sugar, 
value (1953) 23,000; dry beans (1953) 115,000. Livestock (June 
3, excluding Putao, Chin hills, Shan states and Karenni), cattle 
)3,000, sheep 30,000, pigs 467,000, buffaloes (Sept. 1953) 793,000, 
ts (1950) 172,000. 

adustry.—Raw materials (metric tons, 1954): natural rubber (net ex- 
ts) 10,100; tin concentrates, metal content 960; crude oil 176,200; 
53) lead 9,700; zinc 7,600; tungsten 712; silver 18; salt 63,400. 
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Business Review The economy of the United States in 

* 1955 was characterized by high-level 
activity, marked and sustained recovery from the levelling off 
in activity which occurred during the last two quarters of 1953 
and the first three quarters of 1954, and the establishment of 
new high peaks in many sectors of the economy. In general, by 
the end of the third quarter of 1954, the economy had adjusted 
to the underlying changes in the structure of demand incident 
to the end, in mid-1953, of the post-Korean rise in defense 
spending, and by the end of the fourth quarter much of the 
ground lost during the five quarters of recession had been recov- 
ered. 

During the first three quarters of 1955, in spite of the 
continued drop in federal government expenditures, there was 
rapid expansion in the economy along a broad front sparked by 
a diversified rise in civilian purchases which provided the 
expansionary force to accelerate the upward trend. 

The upturn in business activity in the fourth quarter of 1954 
stemmed, in part, from the continued strength in certain sectors 
of the economy—construction, finance, utilities and service— 
not much affected by the demand shift, and was accelerated as 
Other industries which had held stable or dipped only mod- 
erately resumed their postwar expansion, and as the durable- 
goods industries along with the related mining and transporta- 
tion industries, hardest hit by the demand shift, began to feel 
the stimulus of the accelerated expansion in the automobile 


- industry and increased consumer demand for other durable com- 


modities. By the end of the first quarter of 1955, nondurable- 
goods production had recovered all the ground lost during the 
recession, and it reached a new high peak in the second quarter. 
Durable-goods production expanded rapidly during the first 
two quarters of the year and by the end of the third quarter 
had advanced to a new high postwar peak. 

Although employment declined from Sept. 1954 through Feb. 
1955, labour income continued to rise, reflecting the increase in 
average hourly earnings and the lengthening of the work week 
in the manufacturing industries by approximately one hour. Both 
total personal income and disposable personal income after 
taxes, of which labour income is the main component, increased 
during the fourth quarter of 1954, and after a slight drop in 
Jan. 1955 expanded rapidly through July to establish a new 
high peak from which there was only a minor decline in August. 

The upward trend in personal consumption expenditures was 
uninterrupted during the period of readjustment and was accel- 
erated during the first three quarters of the year. The expansion 
in disposable personal income and the propensity of consumers 
to spend, combined with the rapid increase in gross private 
domestic investment, served to cushion the effects of demand 
readjustments in the sectors of the economy affected by the 
substantial drop in government expenditures for security. Con- 
sumer demand was further augmented by the rapid expansion 
in consumer credit, especially instalment credit which climbed 
to a new high peak of more than $26,000,000,000 in August, 
about one-half of which was automobile finance paper. 

Production of consumer goods tended to keep pace with ex- 
panding consumer demand with the result that retail prices re- 
mained substantially unchanged during the first three quarters of 
the year at levels only slightly below the peaks established fol- 
lowing the rapid post-Korean war increase in 1950. Wholesale 
prices of commodities other than farm and food products dur- 
ing the first two quarters of the year were somewhat above the 
level of 1954, and a rapid rise during the third quarter carried 
them above the previous peak in the first quarter of 1951. Prices 
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of farm products at wholesale rose during the first four months 
of the year from the Dec. 1954 low, but after April the decline 
which had been in process since early 1951 was resumed and a 
new low was reached in Aug. 1955 from which there was only 
a slight upturn in September. 

National Product.—The gross national product, the total 
output of goods and services, as estimated by the department of 
commerce, rose in the first quarter of 1955 to an annual rate of 

375,300,000,000, which was $17,000,000,000 above the first 
quarter of 1954. During the second quarter of 1955 the annual 
rate was stepped up to $384,800,000,000, and in the third 
quarter it was further increased to an annual rate of $392,000,- 
000,000, a new all-time high. The previous high annual rate had 
been $370,000,000,000 in the second quarter of 1953. 

The reversal in the fourth quarter of 1954 in the downward 
trend in the gross national product which had been in process 
since the second quarter in 1953 was primarily the result of an 
expansion in gross private domestic investment and an increase 
in personal consumption expenditures. Of the $8.300,000,000 
increase in the gross national product in the fourth quarter of 
1954 from the third quarter, $4,800,000,000 represented expan- 
sion in private domestic investment and $3,100,000,000 expan- 
sion in personal consumption expenditures. The expansion in 
both private domestic investment and personal consumption 
expenditures continued throughout the first three quarters of 
1955. In the third quarter there was some slackening in the 
rate of increase in private domestic investment but the rate of 
personal consumption expenditures continued to increase. Pri- 
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vate domestic investment in the third quarter of 1955 at 
annual rate of $60,700,000,000 represented an increase of $14 
800,000,000 from the third quarter of 1954, of $6,600,000,0¢ 
from the first quarter of 1955 and of $600,000,000 from tl 
second quarter of 1955. Personal consumption expenditures est 
mated at an annual rate of $256,500,000,000 in the third quart 
of 1955 represented an increase of $18,600,000,000 from tl 
third quarter of 1954, of $10,700,000,000 from the first qua 
ter of 1955 and of $6,000,000,000 from the second quarter 
the year. 

The continued increase in the annual rate of gross priva 
domestic investment from the fourth quarter of 1954 throug 
the third quarter of 1955 was primarily the result of expansid 
in fixed investment although after the fourth quarter of 1954 
there was an expansion in business inventories following tl 
liquidation of inventories throughout the four quarters of 195) 
Fixed investment in the third quarter of 1955 at an annual raj 
of $57,700,000,000 was $7,000,000,000 above the third quart: 
of 1954 and $5,000,000,000 above the first quarter of 1955. Tl 
investment in business inventories at an annual rate of $3,00 
000,000 in the third quarter of 1955 was an increase of $1,50 
000,000 from the first quarter of the year although it was| 
drop of $1,300,000,000 from the high second-quarter rate | 
$4,300,000,000. 

During the first quarter of 1955, the annual rate of gove 
ment expenditures for goods and services was stepped i 
$1,300,000,000 to $75,800,000,000, but dropped to $74,900,004 
ooo during the second quarter and at an estimated $75,504 
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90,000 for the third quarter 
as $300,000,000 below the 
ird quarter of 1954 and the 
st quarter of 1955. 
National Income.—In the 
urth quarter of 1954 the 
ywnward trend in the national 
come, or purchasing power 
stributed through the econ- 
ny, which had been in prog- 
Ss since the second quarter in 
)53, was reversed. The annual 
te of income flow continued 
increase through the first two 
jarters of 1955. At a season- 
ly adjusted annual rate of 
}20,700,000,000 in the second 
larter of 1955, the total was 
|,300,000,000 above the first 
larter, $17,500,000,000 above 
e fourth quarter of 1954 and 
1I,800,000,000 above the cor- 
sponding quarter in 1954. The 
celerating advance to mid- 
55 wiped out the previous de- 
ne and carried the total to a new high, 4% above the previous 
ak recorded two years earlier in the second quarter of 1953. 
The income flow to employees continued to increase through 
2 first three quarters of 1955. In the third quarter the Council 
Economic Advisers estimated the annual rate at $224,300,- 
0,000, a new high $12,900,000,000 above the third-quarter 
53 peak of $211,400,000,000. The 1955 third-quarter total 
ss at a rate $11,200,000,000 above the first quarter of the 
ar and $4,800,000,000 above the second quarter. 
Corporate profits before taxes and after inventory valuation 
justments increased steadily from the fourth quarter of 1954 
-ough the second quarter of 1955, reflecting the expansion in 
yduction and the increased tempo of business activity. For 
> second quarter of 1955, the Council of Economic Advisers 
imated the annual rate at $42,200,000,000, a new high $800,- 
9,000 above the 1953 first-quarter peak. 
Proprietors’ income in business and the professions increased 
adily though moderately through the third quarter of 1955, 
en it was at an annual rate of $27,500,000,000. Rental income 
persons remained substantially unchanged after the fourth 
arter of 1954 at $10,700,000,000, practically the same rate 
prevailed throughout 1953 and 1954. 
Proprietors’ income from farming including adjustments for 
rentory changes continued, through the third quarter of 1955, 
» decline which had been in process with only short-lived 
erruptions since the fourth quarter of 1951. Farm proprietors’ 
‘ome for the third quarter of 1955 was estimated by the 
uncil of Economic Advisers at an annual rate of $10,500,- 
»,000, a drop of $1,000,000,000 from the first quarter and of 
300,000,000 from the 1951 annual average of $15,800,000,- 
9. (See also INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.) 
ersonal Income, Spending and Savings.—Consumers’ per- 
1al consumption expenditures continued to increase through 
: third quarter of 1955 and at a somewhat accelerated rate 
er the fourth quarter of 1954. The estimated rate for the 
rd quarter of 1955 was $256,500,000,000, an increase of 
),700,000,000 from the first quarter, of $15,500,000,000 from 
‘fourth quarter and of $18,600,000,000 from the third quar- 
of 1954. The Council of Economic Advisers estimated per- 
ial savings at an annual rate of $15,500,000,000 in the third 
urter of 1955, a drop of $1,300,000,000 from the fourth 
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DISPLAY OF 1,001 GADGETS at the 23rd National Housewares show at 
Atlantic City, N.J., July 1955 


quarter of 1954 and of $5,500,000,000 from the first quarter of 
1954. Personal savings during the first three quarters of 1955 
averaged 5.7% of disposable personal income as compared with 
an average of 7.2% for the year 1954. Total personal income, 
which increased steadily throughout 1954, continued to increase 
through the first three quarters of 1955, reflecting primarily the 
increases in wages and salary income and in proprietors’ income 
in business and the professions. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers estimated the personal income flow in the third quarter of 
1955 at an annual rate of $306,000,000,000, an increase of $15,- 
200,000,000 from the fourth quarter of 1954, of $13,400,000,000 
from the first quarter of 1955 and of $5,500,000,000 from the 
second quarter. Personal taxes in the third quarter of 1955 
were estimated at $34,000,000,000, an increase of $1,400,000,000 
from the first quarter and of $600,000,000 from the second 
quarter. 

Government Expenditures.—Federal, state and local govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services, for the first three quar- 
ters of 1955, as reported by the department of commerce, were 
at substantially the same level as in the last three quarters of 
1954, at an average annual rate of $75,400,000,000. Federal 
government expenditures for national security during the first 
three quarters of 1955 remained substantially unchanged from 
the 1954 fourth-quarter rate of $40,500,000,000. The continued 
increase in state and local government expenditures throughout 
1954 and the first three quarters of 1955 tended to offset some- 
what the drop in federal government expenditures. State and 
local government expenditures at an annual rate of $30,100,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of 1955 were up $1,400,000,000 
from the fourth quarter of 1954 and were $5,000,000,000 above 
the corresponding quarter in 1953. (See also Bupcet, Na- 
TIONAL. ) 

Industrial Production.—The federal reserve board index of 
industrial production in Dec. 1954 rose to 130% of the 1947-49 
average, a gain of 6 points during the last quarter of the year. 
There was a further gain of 2 points to 132 in Jan. 1955 and 
successive gains each month thereafter through September, when 
the index stood at 141% of the 1947-49 average, a gain of 11 
points from Dec. 1954 and of 18 points from the low point 
reached in Aug. 1954. 
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AUTOMATIC MESSAGE CONVEYOR introduced in 1955 to provide credit 
information within one minute after the inquiry is received. Devised by Credit 


Exchange, Inc., of New York city, a company maintaining credit ratings of 
more than 300,000 retailers in the apparel industry, the device records in- 
quiries, transcribes them on standard forms and carries the forms to clerks for 


immediate checking 


By the end of the second quarter in 1955 the substantially 
uninterrupted upward trend in nondurable-goods production 
which had been in progress since Jan. 1954 was halted. During 
the third quarter of 1955 the trend in nondurable-goods produc- 
tion was downward and the index in September, at 125% of the 
1947-49 average, was 3 points below the level in June but was 
12 points above the Jan. 1954 level. After July 1954 the trend 
in durable-goods production was continuously upward through 
Sept. 1955, when the index reached 160% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age, a gain of 25 points from the July 1954 low and of 5 points 
during the third quarter of 1955 as compared with the 3-point 
third-quarter decline in nondurable-goods production. 

Employment.—Total employment declined slightly in Sept. 
1954, dropped sharply during the fourth quarter of 1954 and 
continued to drop through Feb. 1955. The total number em- 
ployed at the low point in Feb. 1955, as reported by the depart- 
ment of labour, was 59,938,000. In Jan. and Feb. 1955, 5.3% of 
the civilian labour force was unemployed. During the following 
six-month period of 1955, March through August, total employ- 
ment increased sharply, both in agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment. The number employed in Aug. 1955 was reported 
at 65,488,000, an increase of 5,500,000 from the February low, 
and unemployment had dropped to 3.3% of the civilian labour 
force. 

The upward trend in total employment was checked in 
September by a sharp decline of 1,094,000 in nonagricultural 
employment; agricultural employment increased by 339,000. 
Thus, total employment in September at 64,733,000 was 755,000 
below August. The total number in the civilian labour force 
declined also in September as the temporary entrants for the 
summer months returned to school in the fall. The August- 
September drop of 844,000 in the civilian labour force was 
greater than the drop in the number employed with the result 
that unemployment in September dropped to 3.2% of the civilian 
labour force. (See also EMPLOYMENT. ) 

Wages and Hours.—During the fourth quarter of 1954 and 
through the first three quarters of 1955 average hourly earnings 
of production and related workers in manufacturing crept up- 
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ward slowly but steadily, increasing from $1.81 per hour 
Sept. 1954 to $1.90 per hour in Sept. 1955 as reported by t 
department of labour. 

Average hours worked per week in manufacturing industri 
during the first three quarters of 1955 were 40.5 hours per we 
as compared with 39.5 for the first three quarters of 1954. T 
increase in hours worked per week occurred primarily in t 
durable-goods industries where the average for the first thr 
quarters of 1955 at 41.2 hours per week was 1.3 hours per we 
greater than the average of 39.9 during the first three quarte 
of 1954. In the nondurable-goods industries, hours worked p 
week during the first three quarters of the year averaged 39 
as compared with 38.8 for the first three quarters of 1954. 

Average weekly earnings of production and related workers 
manufacturing increased steadily from July 1954 through Se 
1955 when average weekly earnings at $77.90 per week we 
$6.04 per week greater than the $71.86 average in Sept. 19 
and were $6.98 above the 1954 low in July of $70.92. Avera 
weekly earnings in the durable-goods industries rose from $77. 
in Sept. 1954 to $84.45 in Sept. 1955, an increase of $7.06 
week as compared with an increase of $3.33 per week in the no 
durable-goods industries where the increase was from $65.) 
in Sept. 1954 to $68.57 in Sept. 1955. (See also WAGES AX 
Howrs.) | 

Prices.—The department of labour’s all-commodities whol 
sale price index fluctuated around 110% of the 1947-49 averal 
during the first nine months of 1955, which was substantia 
the same level as in the corresponding period of 1954. Howeva 
there were divergent trends in the major components of the 
commodity index. The wholesale farm products index in Sey 
1955, at 89.3% of the 1947-49 average, was down 4.3 poi 
from Sept. 1954 and was 24.1 points below the 1951 mont 
average. The wholesale price index of commodities other th 
farm products and processed foods reached 118.4% of the 194 
49 average in Sept. 1955, an increase of 3.2 points from Janua 
and of 4 points from Sept. 1954. The parity ratio for fa 
prices, that is, the ratio of the index of prices received by fan 
ers to the parity index based on average prices in the peri 
1910-14, dropped to 85 in Sept. 1955. | 

Consumer prices at retail were substantially stable throug 
out the first three quarters of 1955, fluctuating around 114% 
the 1947-49 average, at relatively the same level as prevail 
throughout 1954. (See also PRICES.) | 

New Plant and Equipment.—Business expenditures for pla 
and equipment, after declining throughout 1954 from the hi 
annual rate reached in mid-1953, turned sharply upward aft 
the first quarter of 1955. The department of commerce and t 
Securities and Exchange commission estimated expenditures 
the fourth quarter of 1955 at an annual rate of $29,730,000,0: 
an increase of $3,030,000,000 from the previous 1953 high 
$26,700,000,000. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment in the manuf 
turing industries constituted roughly 40% of the total new pl: 
and equipment expenditures in 1955. Beginning with the secc 
quarter of 1955, the annual rate of manufacturing expenditu 
was stepped up through the fourth quarter of the year, wl 
the annual rate was estimated at $12,050,000,000, an incre 
in annual rate of $1,880,000,000 from the first quarter of 
year, and of $1,470,000,000 from the fourth quarter of 1¢ 
Of the $12,050,000,000 estimated annual rate of manufactur 
expenditures in 1955, $5,960,000,000 was attributed to dural 
goods industries and $6,090,000,000 to nondurable-goods in¢ 
tries. However, of the $1,880,000,000 increase in expenditt 
in the fourth quarter from the first quarter, $1,180,000,000 | 
attributable to durable-goods industries and only $700,000, 
to nondurable-goods industries. Expenditures for new plant 
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ipment in mining, at $920,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
5, Were substantially the same as in the fourth quarter of 
4. Public utilities expenditures in the fourth quarter, at an 
ual rate of $4,680,000,000, and commercial building expendi- 
es, at $9,480,000,000, were up from the fourth quarter of 
4 by $570,000,000 and $1,020,000,000, respectively. 
Sonstruction.—Expenditures for new construction, after 
pping slightly in Oct. 1954 from the new high level estab- 
ed in the second quarter of 1954, turned sharply upward 
ing the last two months of the year and reached a new high 
2] during the first three quarters of 1955. For the first nine 
nths of 1955, the seasonally adjusted average annual rate was 
744,000,000 as compared with $37,600,000,000 for the year 
4, indicating that the level of expenditures during the first 
ee quarters of 1955 was slightly more than $4,000,000,000 
ve the level of expenditures in 1954. 

-rivate construction—residential nonfarm and business con- 
iction—constituted about 70% of the total, and federal, 
e and local government construction, the remainder. Total 
vate construction in September, at a seasonally adjusted 
ual rate of $30,200,000,000, was $1,400,000,000 above Jan. 
5 and $3,200,000,000 above Sept. 1954. Public construction 
September, at an annual rate of $11,800,000,000, was $600,- 
1,000 below Jan. 1955 but was $400,000,000 above Sept. 1954, 
low point in 1954. The bulk of the increase in the total of 
yate construction was in nonfarm residential construction, 
ch reached an annual rate of $16,000,000,000 in Jan. 1955 
und which high level it fluctuated during the first three 
rters of 1955. (See also BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION IN- 
sTRY; HOUSING.) 

Sonsumer Credit.—Consumer credit continued to expand 
ing the fourth quarter of 1954, reaching a new postwar high 
December. The slight drop during the first quarter of 1955 
; wiped out by the sharp increase during the second quarter, 
the volume continued to rise through August when the board 
zovernors of the federal reserve system reported the amount 
standing at $33,636,000,000, a new all-time high. In each of 
first eight months of 1955 the amount of consumer credit 


CKHOLDERS at the 1955 meeting of Montgomery Ward & Co. in which 
icier Louis Wolfson unsuccessfully attempted to gain control of the mail- 
r institution 
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outstanding was greater than in the corresponding month of 
1954. Of the total consumer credit outstanding in Aug. 1955, 
77% was instalment credit which at $26,155,000,000 was $3,719,- 
000,000 greater than in Jan. 1955 and $4,254,000,000 greater 
than in Aug. 1954. Of the instalment credit, 51% was automo- 
bile paper. Automobile credit outstanding in Aug. 1955, at 
$13,547,000,000, was $3,088,000,000 above Jan. 1955 and $3,198,- 
000,000 above Aug. 1954. Personal loans also increased through- 
out the first eight months in 1955, and the amount outstanding 
in Aug. 1955, at $5,257,000,000, was $463,000,000 above Jan. 
1955 and $638,000,000 above Aug. 1954. The amount of instal- 
ment loans for consumer goods other than automobiles out- 
standing in Aug. 1955 was $5,762,000,000, or $153,000,000 
above Jan. 1955 and $468,000,000 above Aug. 1954. Loans for 
repair and modernization during the first eight months of 1955 
were smaller than in the corresponding months of 1954; the 
amount outstanding fluctuated between $1,530,000,000 in March 
and $1,589,000,000 in August. 

Noninstalment credit during the first eight months of 1955 
fluctuated between $6,974,000,000 in March 1955 and $7,557,- 
000,000 in June, and the level was only slightly above that of 
1954. (See also CONSUMER CREDIT; FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.) 

Commercial Bank Loans and Investments.—Loans of com- 
mercial banks as reported by the board of governors of the fed- 
eral reserve system increased sharply during the fourth quarter 
of 1954, levelled off during the first two months of 1955 and 
increased sharply from March through September. For the first 
eight months of 1955 commercial bank loans averaged $73,730,- 
000,000 as compared with $63,050,000,000 for the same period 
in 1954, an increase of $10,680,000,000 in the 1955 average. 
Commercial bank investments in United States government se- 
curities after the first quarter of 1954 increased rapidly through 
October when the total reached $70,200,000,000. From Nov. 
1954 through Aug. 1955 commercial bank investments in govern- 
ment securities dropped steadily with only minor interruptions 
in April and May. By Aug. 1955 investments in government 
securities had declined to $62,500,000,000, a decrease of $7,700,- 
000,000 from the Oct. 1954 level. 

Sales and Inventories——Manufacturers’ sales, after drop- 
ping slowly from mid-1953 through Oct. 1954, increased in No- 
vember and December and continued to increase through Aug. 
1955. The drop in manufacturers’ inventories which began late 
in the fourth quarter of 1953 was halted in the fourth quarter 
of 1954, remained relatively constant through the first four 
months of 1955 and increased slowly from May through August. 

Seasonally adjusted manufacturers’ sales in Aug. 1955, as re- 
ported by the U.S. department of commerce, at $27,400,000,000 
were up $4,900,000,000 from the Oct. 1954 low and $3,100,000,- 
ooo from Jan. 1955. Manufacturers’ inventories in August, at 
$44,300,000,000, were down $2,787,000,000 from the previous 
high point in Oct. 1953 but were $1,100,000,000 greater than in 
Jan. 1955. During the first eight months of 1955 wholesale sales 
fluctuated around $9,500,000,000 and inventories around $11,500,- 
000,000. Retail sales during the same period fluctuated around 
$15,000,000,000 and inventories between $22,200,000,000 and 
$23,400,000,000. The levels of both wholesale and retail sales 
and inventories during the first eight months of 1955 were sub- 
stantially the same as in the corresponding period of 1954. 

Corporate Profits.—Corporate profits before taxes and after 
taxes increased steadily throughout 1954, interrupted only by a 
slight levelling off in the third quarter, and rose sharply in the 
first two quarters of 1955. In the second quarter of 1955 cor- 
porate profits before taxes, as reported by the department of 
commerce, were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $43,000,- 
000,000, an increase in annual rate of $9,300,000,000 from the 
second quarter of 1954, of $7,000,000,000 from the fourth 
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quarter of 1954 and of $2,100,000,000 from the first quarter of 
1955. Profits after taxes were at an annual rate of $21,400,- 
000.000 in the second quarter of 1955, an increase in annual 
rate of $4,700,000,000 from the second quarter of 1954, of 
$3,500,000,000 from the fourth quarter of 1954 and of $1,100,- 
000.000 from the first quarter of 1955. 

Although dividend payments in the last two quarters of 1954 
and the first two quarters of 1955 were at new high levels at 
annual rates of slightly more than $10,000,000,000, undistrib- 
uted profits rose sharply during the first two quarters of 1955. 
Undistributed profits and dividend payments in the first two 
quarters of 1955 were at the same annual rates, $10,200,000,000 
each in the first quarter and $10,700,000,000 each in the second. 

(V. B. B.) 

Great Britain.—The year 1954 was one of exceptional busi- 
ness prosperity and the Christmas season one of the most active 
on record. Expenditure for the last quarter of the year was 72% 
higher (in 1948 prices) than in the last quarter of 1953. 

The new year opened with business continuing at a high level, 
but the mood was not wholly complacent, and the causes of the 
boom were examined with some degree of anxiety. There was 
talk of inflation. The authorities decided that a brake should be 
applied, and on Jan. 27, 1955, the bank rate was raised from 
3% to 34%. This measure was not greatly heeded and was fol- 
lowed on Feb. 24 by a further increase to 43%. The official 
diagnosis was made known in April, in the government’s cus- 
tomary economic survey (Cmd. 9412). It admitted that pro- 
duction was high—the improvement on the preceding year was 
in fact unexpectedly large and continued so for a number of 
months. Less satisfactory was the way in which this production 
was distributed, too much for direct consumption and too little 
left for export. The report warned the nation that a payments 
crisis might be impending. 

The budget which followed on April 19 confined itself mainly 
to a reduction of sixpence in the standard rate of income tax, 
which had the administrative convenience of taking large num- 
bers of people out of the ranks of income-tax payers altogether. 
The budget was described as one of moderate incentives; it was 
also described as an exercise in electioneering—the general elec- 
tion was due on May 26. On the whole it showed plainly enough 
that the chancellor knew he was facing an inflationary situation. 

The budget did nothing to improve the uneasy balance of 
Great Britain’s economy. Consumption remained high, and 
though the balance of trade showed some improvement, this 
trend did not have time to establish itself. The balance was 
upset by a dockers’ strike, the effects of which, aggravated by 
a strike of the railway footplate men, revealed the dangers to 
which the economy lay open. For a while overseas trade was 
severely diminished and it was widely felt that some of the lost 
exports could not be made good, although this view later proved 
too pessimistic. The number of working days lost through strikes 
was higher than in the preceding year, and the strikes occurred 
largely in key industries. 

The inflationary situation was aggravated by the continued 
rise in wages. A substantial transfer of spending power undoubt- 
edly occurred from individuals and companies who might be 
expected to save to those who were disposed to spend. The rise 
in wage rates in the first half of the year was substantially 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1954. 

It took some time for the effect of increases in the bank rate 
on credit to be felt. In the first half of the year bank deposits 
showed a partly seasonal fall, but at the same time advances to 
customers grew, and at a more rapid rate than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. At the same time cash in hand, treas- 
ury bills and investments (mainly government paper) con- 
tracted, a movement contrary to that recorded a year earlier. 
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SHOW WINDOW of department store in The Hague, Neth., featuring ' 
products. In 1955 the store, De Bijenkorf, carried out an intensive promot) 
of the ‘American way of life’? through the display and sales of U.S. go} 


The net result was a pronounced fall in liquidity. Yet the inff 
tionary trend continued. Eventually the chancellor decided 
action and on July 25 caused a letter to be addressed to tl 
banks asking them to reduce their advances. At the same 4] 
he arranged that higher deposits should be required for 
instalment purchase of certain goods. He also asked indust 
undertakings to reduce their capital expenditure. 

In the conditions prevailing in the first half of the year bu 
ness was excellent. Unemployment remained at an extremely ] 
level. The output of steel was about 7% higher than in 
previous year; that of machine tools (in the first quarter) ab 
14% higher; that of motorcars about 22% higher, but it ¥ 
significant that the number of cars exported did not show a 
similar expansion. The output of coal languished, the res 
partly of a drift of labour from the mines and partly of rest 
tive practices in the pits. But the general boom was reflected 
the growth of the number of people in civil employment. (. 
also BANKING: INTERNATIONAL TRADE; LAw; STOCKS A 
Bonps; TARIFFS; TAXATION.) (W. H. Jn. 


Butter: see Datry Propucts; VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIN 
Farts. 


. (1888— » Use explorenm: 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn svar onicer. was bom at 
chester, Va., on Oct. 25. He was graduated from the US. na 
academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1912, subsequently advancing 
the rank of rear admiral, retired. An early naval pilot (1918). 
was in command of U.S. naval air bases in Canada during 
latter part of World War I. In 1925 he led the naval sectior 
the Navy-MacMillan polar expedition. On May 9g, 1926, he 
co-pilot with Floyd Bennett on the first flight by man over 
North Pole. (Later, with three crewmen, he was first to fly ¢ 
the South Pole Nov. 29, 1929.) June 29—July 1, 1927, with tl 
others, Byrd flew the Atlantic eastward from New York « 
The plane was forced down near Ver-sur-Mer, Fr., after fai 
to land in Paris because of bad weather. 

Byrd’s greatest fame came as leader of a series of expedit 
to the Antarctic, in 1928-30, 1933-35, 1939-41 and 1946 
During the first he established the Little America camp in 
Ross sea. In the second he nearly lost his life when he wint 
alone at a weather base for five months. The third exped 
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lted in the most extensive exploration of the Antarctic to 
date. The fourth, in addition to gathering important scien- 
data, was undertaken to train military personnel for com- 
in polar regions. More than 1,000,000 sq.mi. of new territory 
> mapped during the four expeditions. (See also Encyclo- 
ia Britannica.) 
yrd’s fifth trip to the Antarctic was announced in 1955. On 
ch 28 he was appointed commander of an expedition to 
e in the fall of 1955 as part of the United States’ participa- 
in events of the International Geophysical year (1957- 
The first section of the expedition sailed from Boston on 
30. On Nov. 2 it was announced that Byrd had been placed 
harge of the entire United States Antarctic program. He left 
the Antarctic later that month. 


cao: see Cocoa. 
dmium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
lendar of Events, 1955: sce pages 1-16. 


ifornia Nicknamed the “Golden state” because of the 
= importance of gold in its early history, Cali- 
\ia achieved statehood on Sept. 9, 1850. The state ranks 
md nationally in both area and population. A total area of 
,693 sq.mi. includes 1,953 sq.mi. of water area. California is 
ted at the southwestern corner of the United States. As of 
7 1955, the estimate of California population indicated 12,- 
000 inhabitants (1950 U.S. census, 10,586,223). Chief cities 
+h 1950 census figures in parentheses) were Los Angeles, 
14,663 (1,970,358); San Francisco, 801,000 (775,357); San 
20, 446,000 (334,387); Oakland, 400,000 (384,575); Long 
ch, 285,000 (250,767); Sacramento (the state capital), 158,- 
(137,572); Berkeley, 115,000 (113,805); Fresno, 114,000 
669); Glendale, 113,000 (95,702); Pasadena, 110,079 (104,- 
); San Jose, 108,746 (95,280); Richmond, 90,000 (99,545). 
listory.—The state officers in 1955 remained Goodwin J. 
ght, governor; Harold J. Powers, lieutenant governor; Frank 
Jordan, secretary of state; Charles G. Johnson, treasurer; 
aund G. (“Pat”) Brown, attorney general; Robert C. Kirk- 
id, controller; Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public in- 
‘ction. The electorate voted in 1954 to transfer the functions 
‘tate liquor control from the state board of equalization to 
2wly created state liquor department, with the former con- 
1g its activities to tax equalization matters. 

the year 1955 saw smog (combined smoke and fog) become 
‘itical problem. Previously confined to southern California, 
‘ontinued to spread despite attempted remedies including 
rictions on backyard incinerators. Increased concern was 
wn because of the reported deleterious effects of smog and a 
5,000 smog research program was launched by the state. 
‘ecause of pressing highway construction needs the state 
5line tax was retained at 6 cents per gallon instead of revert- 
to 54 cents per gallon as previously planned. 

‘nusually high summer temperatures accompanied by serious 
st fires made it a destructive year in both forestry and agri- 
ure. However, the farm labour program alleviated greatly 
‘perennial Mexican “wetback” (illegal immigrant) labour 
olem by permitting more facile legal entry. 

‘alifornia stepped up its already accelerated manufacturing 
istry with expansion and new construction of factories. 

‘he children of California hailed the opening of producer 
lt Disney’s $17,000,000 ‘“‘Disneyland.” 

‘alifornia’s uranium hunting population increased to figures 
ch probably exceeded the number of gold seekers in 1849. 


lucation.—Average daily school attendance for budgetary purposes for 
3-54 was calculated at 1,618,942 for elementary school districts, at 
527 for high school districts and at 98,927 for junior college districts. 
icial Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
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As of July 1955 there were 268,750 recipients of old-age security pay- 
ments with average monthly aid being $66.05 per person (July 1954, 
271,764 at $68.97 per recipient). Aid to the needy blind program paid 
12,242 persons average payments of $83.76. An average of $49.64 was 
paid for support of 150,904 needy children, while general home relief was 
provided for 26,719 cases involving 46,128 persons. 

For the month of July ro55 the four California-administered social 
insurance programs compensated 85,800 unemployed or disabled claimants 
per week in a total amount of $10,106,571 for the month. Total operat- 
ing expenses for the state department of corrections for the year 1954-55 
were estimated at $21,147,334. Total population of California correctional 
institutions as of June 30, 1955, numbered 15,573, including 568 women. 
Inmates of youth authority institutions totalled 3,082 (as of Aug. 31, 
1955), of which 315 were in its two schools for girls, 240 in its three 
forestry camps for boys, and 1,367 in its four schools for boys; the re- 
mainder were in other institutions or prisons. 

Communications.—Final automobile registrations for 1954 were 4,984,- 
516. Total expenditures by the state division of highways for recondition- 
ing, resurfacing and construction of highways for t954—s55 were estimated 
at $245,945,023 including $28,619,105 in federal aid contributions (1953— 
54, $242,266,603 including $32,275,140 in federal assistance). Figures 
compiled in 1950 indicated 7,518 mi. of steam railways and 702 mi. of 
electric railroads in California. As of Dec. 31, 1953, the state had 464 
airfields, including 219 public and 245 limited airports, with 8,183 planes 
based in California airports. At the same time there were 4,118 mi. of 
federal airways. As of Jan. 1, 1955, there were 4,979,840 telephone 
stations within the state. 

Banking and Finance.—Total assets of the 138 state-licensed savings 
and loan associations operating in California (as of Dec. 31, 1954) were 
$1,663,681,821, while 68 federal savings and loan associations had assets 
of $1,678,556,732, and total bank debits reached $133,807,080,000. As 
of April 11, 1955, California’s 104 federal reserve member banks had 
total assets of $18,081,137,000. 

Estimated total state revenue for 1954-55 was $1,397,477,165 (1953- 
54, $1,271,447,494), and estimated total expenditures were $1,473,292- 
706 (1953-54, $1,381,400,475). California’s net bonded debt (outstand- 
ing Nov. 30, 1954) was $659,422,592. Per capita income for 1955 was 
calculated at $2,020 and per capita tax at $99.90, while state tax col- 
lections in 1954-55 amounted to $1,265,718,000 (1953-54, $1,214,788,- 
ooo). 

Agriculture—California’s gross cash farm income again led the nation 
during the year 1954, being $2,519,398,000 (1953, $2,643,950,000). 
Returns from livestock and poultry products aggregated $905,299,000 
(1953, $971,250,000), and crop returns brought $1,599,297,000 (1953, 
$1,662,660,000). Government payments added $14,802,000 to state farm 
income. Total value of truck crops for 1954 was $330,620,000, field crops 
$693,909,000 and fruit and nut crops $511,268,000. 

Manufacturing As of Aug. 1955, 1,157,300 wage and salary workers 
were employed in California manufacturing industries, being the highest 
figure since World War II. Approximately 424,300 were employed in 
production of nondurable goods and 733,000 in the manufacture of durable 
goods. At the midyear point total civilian employment was 5,172,000 
while unemployment figures showed 166,000 not working. Preliminary 
estimates of 1954 retail trade indicated $15,400,000,000 spent, marking 
a decrease of 0.3% from the preceding year’s total. Public and private 
construction figures were estimated at 2% higher than in 1953, or $4,- 
056,000,000. CDF CF Cr) 


OPENING DAY AT “DISNEYLAND,” near Anaheim, Calif., a children’s amuse- 
ment park designed by Walt Disney, creator of ‘Mickey Mouse’’ cartoons, 
motion-picture and television producer. The park was opened July 17, 1955 
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Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of California 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
1,230,000 1,487,000 1,048,000 
elena ah, ba 6,197,000 6,243,000 5,849,000 
Potatoes, bu. : 50,255,000 38,210,000 41,965,000 
Oranges, boxes» e+ ee see ees 38,000,000 39,140,000 44,479,000 
Lemons, boxes. . Sa saan avs 13,200,000 14,000,000 13,001,000 
Barley, bu. - + 5 61,005,000 69,898,000 48,582,000 
Wheact: bUs'. «© a sss 8,240,000 9,260,000 11,464,000 
Beans, dry, bags (100 Ib.). - 4,680,000 5,122,000 4,442,000 
Rice, bags (100 Ib.) 10,923,000 10,872,000 8,893,000 
Sugar beets, short tons « + 3,526,000 4,641,000 2,554,000 
Hops, lb. . A 8,476,000 10,080,000 13,826,000 
Peaches, bu. 33,753,000 31,252,000 32,948,000 
Pears, bu. EP cueakt ta) .feupenis 14,168,000 16,751,000 13,622,000 
Apples; bUs ee) =) «1 2) 6 8,630,000 9,200,000 8,174,000 
Coma bUsake iss = ure 12,650,000 7,680,000 2,330,000 
Grapes, tons 2,916,000 2,329,000 2,744,900 
Apricots, tons. » + + 6 2+ 22 ee 8 230,000 139,000 211,500 
Prunesntoniia eucie i sus be cau kuio ae 137,000 179,000 173,900 
Plums, tons . 87,000 72,000 80,700 
Walnuts, tons . 68,000 67,000 64,990 
Almonds, tons. - + + + +2 2 © 35,600 43,200 38,180 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table IIl.—Principal Industries of California 

Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 tin 000s) 1952 lin 000s) 


Food and kindred products . 129,764 $ 496,889 $1,158,766 $1,1 81,260 


Apparel and related products .. - 54,242 169,821 286,952 275,113 
Lumber and products (except 

furniture) . . 2. 2 + « 58,865 248,511 433,976 359,639 
Furniture and fixtures . . + + + + © 21,376 89,216 150,385 118,904 
Paper and allied products 20,014 86,355 175,475 154,557 
Printing and publishing industries 48,065 230,761 390,790 392,616 
Petroleum and coal products 20,339 104,296 266,566 231,426 
Stone, clay, and glass products 36,409 146,093 301,323 248,547 
Primary metal industries 47,586 217,102 391,851 342,878 
Fabricated metal products 75,836 338,640 605,312 483,946 
Machinery (except electrical) 70,917 341,314 610,919 503,750 
Electrical machinery . 63,209 284,382 449,064 310,724 
Transportation equipment 278,316 1,362,009 1,964,976 1,481,605 
Miscellaneous manufactures - 43,352 171,730 259,267 “e 
Administrative and auxiliary. 19,915 104,532 So 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Table Ill_—Mineral Production of California 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Boron minerals. . + « 715,000 $17,668,000 584,000 $ 14,105,000 
Cement (bbl.) . 32,002,000 90,873,000 29,786,000 79,458,000 
Chromite . . - 27,000 2,07 8,000 15,000 1,269,000 
Gloys: <6 a 2,430,000 4,953,000 2,743,000 4,852,000 
Coke* . cae ee 749,000 2 610,000 2 
Coppers, cin «i 6 «6 382 219,000 800 387,000 
Gold (oz.) . 235,000 8,211,000 258,000 9,036,000 
Gypsum .. ++ - . 1,199,000 2,856,000 1,236,000 2,721,000 
Iron ore is ° 1,901,000 T 1,639,000 t 
Iron, pig*. »- «+ + + = 1,085,000 2 975,000 2 
Lead. ... 9,000 2,270,000 11,000 3,606,000 
fines: 6 Se ce) ot sn 301,000 4,653,000 239,000 3,753,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.) 9,000 1,793,000 7,000 1,442,000 
Natural gas 

(thousand cu. ft.) . . . 531,346,000 104,675,000 517,450,000 86,414,000 
Natural gasoline 

(thousand gallons) 910,350 85,691,000 870,996 64,945,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . 365,085,000 909,060,000 359,450,000 801,570,000 
Petroleum gases 

(thousand gallons) . 397,572 21,961,000 393,792 16,700,000 
Pumice and pumicite . - 433,000 648,000 130,000 794,000 
Goshen erie CoV euce ta) 1,123,000 6,263,000 1,149,000 4,880,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . 58,430,000 53,224,000 53,051,000 43,633,000 
Silver (oz.) . . . « 1,036,000 938,000 1,100,000 995,000 
StOnG is ais: ions 14,514,000 18,479,000 14,375,000 17,697,000 
Roletaeeets es sts; > 126,000 1,133,000 121,000 2,868,000 
Tungsten concentrate 

60% WOs! ois) 3 6 2,000 8,907,000 3,000 11,361,000 
Zio wee ooh se ue) loses 5,000 1,232,000 9,000 3,127,000 
Other minerals. . . « « 45,098,000 39,517,000 

Totes welts: <3. 6) ome $1,392,883,000 $1,215,130,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in California whose value was more than $100,000, 
for 1952 and 1953 (preliminary). In 1953, the state led all others in 
output of borates, chromite, diatomite, mercury and sand and gravel, was 
second in cement, gypsum, petroleum, pumice, talc and tungsten, third in 
gold, magnesite, bromine and sulphur, and fourth in asbestos, natural gas 
and pyrite. The state ranked second in value of its mineral commodities, 
with 9.69% of the U.S. total in 1953. 


Cambodia An independent kingdom situated in the southern 
» part of the Indochinese peninsula, on both banks 
of the Mekong river, Cambodia is bounded west and north by 
Thailand, northeast by Laos, east and southeast by the National 
Republic of Vietnam and southwest by the Gulf of Siam. Area: 
65,958 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 4,100,000. The Cambodians are 
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Thai-speaking Khmers. Religion: Buddhist. Capital (pop., 1g 
est.): Pnom Penh, 375,000. Ruler, King Norodom Suramar 
premier in 1955 Norodom Sihanouk (former king and presé 
king’s son). 
History.—The strange personality of Norodom Sihana 
dominated the political stage in Cambodia during 1955. T 
young king, in opposition to the Democratic party—which hf 
had a majority in the assembly dissolved on Jan. 13, 1953, 
was inclining farther and farther toward communism—put 
case to the people in a referendum in Feb. 1955 and secured 
majority for the monarchy of 909,000 votes against 1,7 
Almost immediately, he abdicated in favour of his father No 
dom Suramarit. On Sept. 11 elections were held for a 
assembly: the Democrats got only 20% of the votes, and all 
o1 seats went to the Socialist Community party founded | 
Norodom Sihanouk, who became president of the council | 
ministers. On Sept. 25 he had a resolution passed by wh} 
Cambodia ceased to be an associate state of the French Ung 
and became an independent sovereign state; votes were givent 
women, and each province was granted its own elected assem bo 
(Hu. DE. 
Cameroons: see BritisH West AFRICA; TRUST TERRITORI 
Cameroun: see FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA; FRENCH UNId 
Camp Fire Girls: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.Sal 
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A member of the Commonwealth of Nations, C 
Canada. ada is a federal union covering all of North Ame 1 
north of the United States except Alaska. Area: 3,845,774 Sq-} 
Capital: Ottawa (g.v.). Governor general, Vincent Mas! 
(q.v.); prime minister, Louis Stephen St. Laurent (qg.v.). Po 
(1951 census) 14,009,429; (June I, 1955, official est.) 
601,000. 

History.—The year 1955 was a prosperous and eventful 
for Canada. The mild recession recorded in 1954 alreé 
showed signs of terminating before Jan. 1955. Canada respon 
rapidly to increased industrial activity in the United States! 
the winter of 1954-55. Exports of Canadian base metals, ie 
ber, pulp and paper to its southern neighbour rose substanti 
in the early months of 1955; coupled with a higher demand fr 
Britain and Europe, the effect was to raise Canadian exports 
the first third of the year to a figure 12% above 1954 and 0} 
just short of the all-time record. Once the favourable turn 
the economic climate had been appraised, there was a reney 
zest in capital investment. By mid-1955, industrial product 
was running 9% above the previous year. Employment in . 
gust reached the highest point in Canadian history. Unemp! 
ment figures were 25% lower than the year before. In Sept 
ber, Public Works Minister Robert H. Winters announced t 


Table |.—Largest Cities of Canada 
Estimated population, 1754 


City Population City Popul 
Montreal, Que. . . . « - 1,021,520 Edmonton, Alta... « « 159 
Toronte,-Ont... « « @ » © 675,754 Calgary, Alta. Fikes 5 129 
Vancouver, BaGiis. 1e) 6) ss) 344,833 Windsor, Ont. . . . . 12C 
Winnipeg, Mon. . ped 235,710 London, Ont... . . s oe 
Hamilton, Ont. hi ge 208,321 Halifax: INS S.cmeeracis a 8: 
Ottawa, Ont... . sane 202,045 Verdun, Que. .... 77 
Quebec, Que... . . « « « 164,016 Regina, Sask. <9. « « 7) 


Table Il_—Area and Population of Canada 


Density per June | 

Provinces and territories Total area 1951 census square mile esti 
Albertauiou, cao nite tae 255,285 939,501 ales 1,06 
British Columbia <9. 9. « = «=< 366,255 1,165,210 <\) 1,30. 
ManitobGises: cis: anisty site cone 246,512 776,541 cy) 84! 
NewiBrunswicke: ciclo. | sulci swnelae 27,985 515,697 18.4 om 
Newfoundland and Labrador. . . 155,364 361,416 pas | 41 
Nova Scotian a in enone 21,068 642,584 30.5 68 
OME GO a bhO o Gu Oo 0 A 412,582 4,597,542) Tiel 5,18 
Prince Edward Island . é 2,184 98,429 45.1 10 
Quebec 5 594,860 4,055,681 6.8 4,52 
Saskatchewan . r ee 251,700 831,728 3.3 88 
Northwest Territories . . . . + . 1,304,903 16,004 01 1 
Yukon Territory . . . + « « 207,076 9,096 04 1 
Total Canada. . . « « « « « 3,845,774 14,009,429 3.6 15,60 
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55 would see a record of 125,000 housing units started. 
The thawing of the “cold war” brought warnings from the 
nadian government that vigilance continued to be necessary, 
d there was no sharp reduction in expenditure on national 
fense. The budget forecast of April indicated that defense 
penditures, which amounted to 40% of the national budget 
$4,255,000,000 in 1954-55, would continue in the same gen- 
il range (defense estimates for 1955-56 were $1,775,000,000, 
t of a total federal budget of $4,362,000.000). While main- 
ining a level of defense expenditures far above any previous 
perience (except in times of actual hostilities), the Canadian 
vernment participated in negotiations looking toward an 
sement of international tension. External Affairs Minister 
ster B. Pearson with a party of officials and newsmen left 
tawa at the end of September for a tour of ten countries, 
sluding a week in the U.S.S.R. and attendance at the Colombo 
an conference at Singapore. While in the U.S.S.R. Pearson 
tiated discussions looking toward a trade agreement between 
2 two countries. In August a party of Soviet farm executives 
ared Canada after a similar visit to the United States. 
External relations were important in other fields. U.S. Secre- 
‘y of State John Foster Dulles visited Ottawa in March and 
ptember, on the latter occasion discussing orderly disposal of 
yrth American food surpluses. On Jan. 26 the Canadian house 
commons voted 213 to 12 in favour of admitting a rearmed 
stern Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
[ATO). In February, Canada participated in the common- 
alth prime ministers’ conference at London. 
The annual budget was brought down on April 5. Finance 
inister Walter Harris announced a deficit on operations for 
> fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, of about $194,000,000, or 
% of the annual expenditure. A small deficit was also in 
ht for the year 1955-56, Harris said, with taxes at their cur- 
it level. However, in view of the renewed economic expansion 
eady very noticeable early in the year, the finance minister 
aounced a substantial reduction in personal income taxes 
ht across the board, to begin July 1. The cut averaged, for the 
ole year, from 12% to 13% reduction, for 85% of Canada’s 
‘payers, with smaller percentages for those with high in- 
nes. Finance Minister Harris also cut the corporation income 
crate by 2%, from 49% to 47%. The excise tax on automo- 
es was reduced from 15% to 10%, and the 10% excise tax 
tires and tubes wiped out. There were no material changes 
customs tariff rates. The minister justified his tax reductions 
the face of an expected deficit on the ground that they 
uld tend to encourage the restoration of the upward trend 
Canada’s economic activity. Even with reduced returns re- 
ting from the tax cuts, he expected that business expansion 
March 31, 1956, would bring government revenues and 
yenditures close to a balance. 
\ series of important meetings and negotiations between the 
leral government and the ten provinces was held on the 
ject of tax allocation and governmental responsibilities, the 
st important taking place in early October at Ottawa. During 
yrld War II, the federal government had found it necessary 
collect such large sums from personal and corporation in- 
nes taxes as to embarrass provincial collection of such levies, 
1 a rental scheme was evolved under which Ottawa paid sub- 
ntial annual sums for exclusive rental of such fields. When 
tilities ended, these wartime agreements lapsed, but were 
ceeded by similar tax agreements freely entered into by most 
vinces. Nine of the ten provinces were operating under such 
eements in 1955, but Quebec resolutely refused to sign, 
| obtained instead an arrangement for occupying a portion of 
se fields co-jointly with the federal government. The nine 
sting tax agreements were to expire in 1957. The conferences 
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in 1955 were to discuss, among other things, the evolution of a 
formula which might satisfy the nine provinces already in the 
scheme, and also the peculiar needs of Quebec. Considerable 
progress toward a more acceptable national formula was made, 
and the extensive discussions were scheduled to continue until 
1957. Little headway was possible in the establishment of a 
national health insurance plan or in the close integration of 
national investment. 

The year 1955 was not particularly eventful in party politics. 
The Liberal party in power at Ottawa under Prime Minister 
Louis S. St. Laurent lost an old Liberal seat in New Brunswick 
in a September by-election but in general retained its solid hold 
on power for the 2oth consecutive year. In Alberta the Social 
Credit party in June lost its overwhelming representation in the 
legislature but remained comfortably in power with 37 seats (a 
loss of 15), the Liberals as chief opposition party gaining 11 
seats for a total of 15. 

The 500,000,000 bu. wheat crop was the fourth unusually 
heavy crop in five years. Added to a total of nearly 500,000,000 
bu. still in storage at harvest time it brought the stocks on 
hand in September to 992,000,000 bu., the third highest mark in 
history. This succession of bumper harvests overtaxed storage 
capacity and opened up a serious problem of providing cash 
income for wheat farmers for grain, much of which had little 
prospect of moving off the farms for many months. 

(See also articles on individual provinces and territories; 
also ACCIDENTS; CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; CONSUMER 
CREDIT; EDUCATION; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS; Forests; Horse Racrnc; Housinc; INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH; LaBour Unions; Morion Pictures; MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT; NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; Post OFFICE; 
PuspLic UTILITIES; RIVERS AND HARBOURS; SOCIAL SECURITY; 


STRIKES; THEATRE; WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. ) (Wo. E.) 


Education.—In the school year 1951~—52 there were 30,710 provincially 
controlled elementary and secondary schools with 93,694 teachers and 
2,502,403 pupils; evening classes had 187,216 pupils and correspondence 
courses 24,524 pupils. Other provincially controlled schools included 13 
schools for the deaf and blind with 311 teachers and 2,026 pupils and 112 
normal schools with 1,205 teachers and 11,463 students. Privately con- 
trolled schools included 799 academic schools with 5,194 teachers and 
100,614 pupils and 225 business training schools with 778 teachers and 
18,901 day students and 16,167 evening students. Indian and territorial 
schools numbered 479 with 1,000 teachers and 28,045 pupils. There were 
238 institutions of higher learning with total enrolment of 156,157 and 
university-grade enrolment of 63,499. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the Canadian dollar, with a par value 
of U.S. $0.909 since Sept. 30, 1949. Under the exchange system intro- 
duced Sept. 30, 1951, all exchange transactions for U.S. dollars were con- 
ducted on a free market in which the value of the Canadian dollar ranged 
in the first ro months of 1955 between a high of U.S. $1.03687 (Jan. 14) 
and a low of U.S. $0.99984 (Oct. 19). The federal budget for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1956, estimated revenue at $4,202,000,000 and 
expenditure at $4,362,000,000; actual revenue in 1954-55 (preliminary) 
was $4,107,100,000, expenditure $4,255,400,000. The net federal debt on 
March 31, 1955 (preliminary), was $11,264,200,000 (1954: $11,115,- 
637,064). Currency in circulation on July 31, 1955, totalled $1,509,000,- 
000 (Dec. 31, 1954: $1,548,000,000). The U.S. department of commerce 
estimated U.S. direct investments in Canada in 1954 at U.S. $5,939,000,- 
000, of which $2,553,000,000 represented manufacturing investments and 
$1,160,000,000 petroleum investments. The cost-of-living index stood at 
120 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 

Trade.—Exports in 1954 were valued at $3,876,134,388 (1953: $4,117,- 
405,882); re-exports, $65,644,868 ($55,195,233); imports, $4,093,196,- 
338 ($4,382,830,430). In the first seven months of 1955 exports were 
valued at $2,380,000,000 (1954: $2,163,800,000); re-exports, $40,100,- 
000 ($36,600,000); imports, $2,582,100,000 ($2,391,400,000). In 1954, 
Canada’s principal customers were the U.S. (60%), the U.K. (17%), 
Japan (2.5%), western Germany (2.2%) and Belgium (1.4%). Leading 
suppliers were the U.S. (72%), the U.K. (10%), Venezuela (4.1%), 
western Germany (1.1%) and Brazil (0.8%). Leading exports were news- 
print (17%), wheat (10%), planks and boards (8.4% ), wood pulp 
(7.0%) and aluminum and products (4.8%). Leading import groups 
were iron and steel and manufactures (32%), nonmetallic minerals and 
products (except chemicals) (15%, of which petroleum and products 
accounted for 8%), agricultural and vegetable products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood) (13%), nonferrous metals and products (8.7%) and 
fibres, textiles and textile products (7.1%). ‘ 

Transport and Communications.—The combined length of railway track in 
operation in 1953 was 58,695 mi. Passengers carried in 1954 totalled 
28,188,777 (1953: 28,736,159), freight 156,739,694 short tons (196,75%)- 
636 tons). On Dec. 31, 1954, the merchant marine had 2,560 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 2,024,180 gross tons and 14,008 vessels (under 
roo tons) aggregating 235,371 tons. In 1954, Canadian airlines flew 59,- 
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319,19r revenue miles and carried 2,316,665 revenue passengers, 103,- 
174,610 Ib. of revenue freight and 22,161,523 lb. of mail. Highway mile- 
age (Dec. 31, 1953) totalled 517,809. In 1954 motor vehicle registration 
increased by 213,917 to 3,644,589, including 2,682,430 passenger cars 
and 918,459 commercial vehicles. 

On Dec. 31, 1953, Canada had 3,606,407 telephones or 24.4 per I0O 
population. On Nov. 1, 1954, there were 171 standard broadcast-band 
stations, 37 short-wave stations, 31 frequency-modulation stations and 24 
television stations and at the end of 1954 over 1,000,000 television sets 
were in use. ' 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Total cash farm income in 1954 (preliminary ) 
was $2,377,834,000 (1953: $2,776,003,000). Cash receipts from sales of 
livestock and poultry were $841,535,000, grains, seeds and hay $630,426,- 
ooo, dairy products and eggs $538,410,000, forest products (farm sales) 
$83,336,000, fruits $46,380,000 and furs $12,192,000. Table III shows 
acreage and estimated production of principal field crops in 1954 and 
1955. Livestock on farms (June 1, 1955) included horses 901,400, cattle 
10,239,000, sheep 1,722,700, hogs 6,079,000, poultry 66,214,000. Produc- 
tion in 1954 (preliminary figures) included wool 8,480,000 Ib., butter 
(creamery) 312,665,000 Ib., cheese (cheddar) 82,127,000 lb. and milk 
16,760,000,000 Ib. 

Sea-fish landings in 1954 (preliminary) totalled 1,900,512,000 lb. 
valued at an estimated $82,762,000. In the year ending June 30, 1954, 
6,275,000 pelts were taken, valued at $19,288,000, of which fur farms 
accounted for a record 49%. 

Manufacturing.—In 1953 Canada had 38,107 industrial establishments 
employing 1,327,451 persons who earned $3,957,018,348; value added by 
manufacture was $7,993.069.351 and gross value of factory shipments 
totalled $17,785,416,854. Table IV shows the principal statistics of the 
ten leading manufacturing industries in 1953. Production in 1954 included 
steel ingots and castings 3,194,122 short tons, pig iron 2,213,433 tons, 
ferro-alloys 109,833 tons, cement 22,584,023 bbl. of 350 lb. each, electric 
power 69,136,584,000 kw-hr., passenger cars 282,038, commercial vehicles 
68,114. Production of sawn timber was estimated at 7,300,000,000 bdft., 
wood pulp at 9,684,503 short tons and newsprint at 5,984,207 tons. 

Minerals.—Mineral production (excluding pitchblende products) was 
valued at $1,444,196.460 (preliminary) in 1954 (1953: $1.336,303,503). 
Table V shows the production and value of leading minerals in 1953 and 
1954. The length of oil pipelines was 4,656 mi. on Dec. 31, 1954, and in 
1954 the flow of oil, including deliveries of foreign crude petroleum and 
products, was 174,421,388 bbl. Natural gas production totalled 122,854,- 
500,000 cu.ft., in 1954. (J. W. Mw.) 


Table IIl_—Principal Field Crops of Canada, 1954 and 1955 


cres Bushels 
Crop 1954 1955 1954 1955* 
Wheot 2s «0 6 + © 24,266,800 21,504,400 308,909,000 494,090,000 
Oats for grain . . . «10,160,600 11,178,000 306,793,000 403,835,000 
Bopley? 2. elas css 7,855,900 9,912,300 175,509,000 251,781,000 
RYO) Uns Wis a Mes 850,500 77 8,000 14,176,000 14,711,000 
Mixed grains . . 1,632,600 1,705,200 61,454,000 65,154,000 
Corn for grain . . - 418,000 510,000 22,339,000 31,510,000 
Rotdtoesmcismemcdisue 290,200 306,300 50,834,000 63,578,000 
Flaxseed . . « « « « 1,206,000 1,988,400 11,238,000 21,498,000 
Tame hay... . « «10,802,000 11,055,000 19,549,0007 20,01 8,000F 
Sugar beets . . . ss 90,453 81,874 1,003,869} 933,000T 


*Preliminary estimate, November 1955. 
tShort tons. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table IV.—Leading Manufacturing Industries of Canada in 1953 


Estab- Salaries Value Value of 
lish- and Added by Factory 
ments Employees Wages Manufacture Shipments 
Industry (Number) (Number) — (In 000) (In OOC) (In 000) 
Pulp and paper. .... 127 58,194 $235,742 $599,935 $1,179,665 
Nonferrous metal smelting and 
redning! «.f06oos 476) « 18 25,115 94,546 310,207 870,918 
Motor vehicles . .. 24. 20 32,973 131,316 273,598 835,555 
Slaughtering and meat- 
packings oo. st. 152 22,887 74,432 152,023 829,468 
Petroleum products. . .. . 55 11,858 48,575 159,603 694,989 
SGWimiist.) < ss) aos 8,194 60,933 142,131 269,066 580,694 
Primary iron and steel . . . 62 34,956 129,710 216,958 458,904 
Aircraft and parts. .... 43 38,048 142,376 260,548 398,744 
Butter and cheese 1,227 20,697 52,508 95,7 87 396,956 
Railway rolling stock . . . . 36 35,447 118,026 153,678 338,321 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Table V—Leading Minerals of Canada, 1953 and 1954 
1953 1954* 

Mineral, unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Petroleum, crude, bbl. 80,898,897 $200,582,276 95,480,100 $245,995,500 
Nickel lag 2. cs ows. 287,385,777 160,430,098 319,983,340 180,196,300 
Copper, lb... 506,504,074 150,953,742 599,851,280 174,139,274 
Gold, fine oz. . 4,055,723 139,597,985 4,279,852 145,814,558 
Coal, short ton 15,900,673 102,721,875 14,825,000 96,078,000 
RiP a. ole ree 803,523,295 96,101,386 747,718,334 89,277,569 
Asbestos, short ton . 911,226 86,052,895 926,883 83,079,931 
Lead, lb. . 5 387,411,588 50,076,822 442,542,820 58,990,957 
Iron ore, short ton . . 6,509,818 44,102,944 7,280,256 46,758,382 
Silver, fine oz. 28,299,335 23,774,271 31,541,757 26,261,667 


*Preliminary estimate, April 1955. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Canadian Literature, secon, new novelists definitely 

* succession, new novelists definitely 
overshadowed the veterans in 1955. Whatever the reasons, the 
fact could not be denied. The most distinguished veteran to 
produce during 1955 was Nova Scotia’s Will R. Bird, and he 
stuck to his well-loved and frequently limned home area. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Despite the title, The Shy Yorkshireman, many of the sce 
were laid in Nova Scotia, and Bird conveyed, with his famil | 
pungency, the flavour of ordinary Nova Scotian life just befc 
and after World War I. Novelist Constance Beresford-Hoy 
surprised her following by delving into 16th-century English h | 
tory for plot material for My Lady Greensleeves, which | 
scribed an authentic divorce case of the period with a liveline 
that just missed distinction. Lionel Shapiro used his Wor 
War II experiences for the background of The Sixth of Ju 
which reported, with moving accuracy, the individual tensio 
and conflicts which punctuated human relations in wartid 
Britain. Jan Hilliard, like Will Bird, explored the Nova Scoti 
scene, and took A View of the Town, which, for humour 
event and character, easily matched Nova Scotian experts li] 
both Bird and Thomas Raddall. Miss Hilliard’s town was Inve 
ness back in 1781, and her view recreated it with gusto all 
guffaws. 

But the newcomers so far overshadowed the veterans, 
quantity and quality, that critics felt reassured about the fut 
of the novel in Canada. And the newcomers were widely di 
tributed, geographically. In New Brunswick, Stuart Truem 
produced a rollicking story about Cousin Elva who ran a touri 
home. In Quebec, E. M. Granger Bennett used the lives 
Louis Hebert and his family to portray, with suspense a 
excitement, Land for Their Inheritance; Brian Moore used 
Belfast background to project the inner spirit of an Trish spil 
ster, Judith Hearne; Lan Stormont (pseudonym) used his pé 
sonal scientific training to dream up a fantasy which foreca 
post-H-bomb life in Canada with Tan Ming, a princess who 
imprisoned while in a coma. In Ontario, Magdelana Egglest 
used her adolescent Alberta mining town experiences for t. 
plot of Mountain Shadows, which involves the conflicts of 
tionalities; Gale Taylor delved into the conflicting loyalties | 
second-generation Canadian Doukhobors, one of whom w 
Anastasia’s Daughter; Evelyn Weller used the evolution acrc 
half a century of her own Toronto street for the action 
Cardinal Road. In Saskatchewan, Mary Hiemstra used her Gu 
Farm life for a graphic narrative of prairie pioneering fre 
1903 onward. In British Columbia, Hubert Evans drew on 
intimate knowledge of Pacific coast Indians who find, becau 
of racial discrimination, there is more than Mist on the Rir 
in the canneries. 

Poetry.—The 1955 poetry crop was meager, suffering as ust 
from public indifference and publishing wariness. Lorne Pier 
defined the talent of Bliss Carman with The Selected Poems 
Bliss Carman; G. H. Needler did the same for John Galt wi 
Poems of John Galt. Arthur Bourinot printed Ten Narrati 
Poems to round out his poetic collection to 24 volumes. | 
Eugenie Perry of Vancouver collected her craft-worthy natt 
poems under the title Green Timbers. 

Nonfiction.—The fascination of Canadian writers for histc 
remained as unslackened as it was inexplicable. Such wor 
topped the nonfiction list by the traditional margin, and t 
scope was no less wide than in former years. A list of tit 
indicates the impact of this kind of writing upon publishe 
resources, library shelves and reading public: Canada’s Fly: 
Heritage by Frank H. Ellis, Ottawa: Portrait of a Capital 
Blodwen Davies, Regina: The Queen City by Earl Drake, 7 
Struggle for the Border by Bruce Hutchison, The Barley « 
the Stream (brewing history) by Merrill Denison, Toro: 
Hydro Recollections by E. M. Ashworth, Foundations of Ca 
dian Nationhood by Chester B. Martin, Done at Grand 1 
(the Acadians) by Will R. Bird, Saskatchewan: The History 
a Province by J. F. C. Wright. 

An aspect of history is, of course, biography, and as us 
Canadian writers leaned hard into this subject. Donald Crei 
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n finished his two-tome life of John A. Macdonald with John 
_ Macdonald: the Old Chieftain; James S. Marshall reported 
aptain Vancouver’s voyage with Adventures in Two Hemi- 
heres; W.S. MacNutt recreated the Marquis of Lorne’s gov- 
norship with Days of Lorne; D. G. G. Kerr did the same for 
r Edmund Head. More recent Canadians were subjects in 
veral books of unexpected merit, including Emily Carr As I 
new Her by Carol Pearson, My Mother, the Judge (Helen 
acGill) by Elsie G. MacGill, That’s What I’m Here For 
Archdeacon McElheran) by Irene Brock McElheran, Swim to 
lory (Marilyn Bell) by Ron McAllister. Roy St. George 
ubbs, with a unique flair for capsule biography, produced a 
cond serving, Prairie Portraits, which comfortably stood com- 
irison with his earlier Lawyers and Laymen. 

The arctic, another perennial Canadian theme, was not over- 
oked in 1955, and several books described aspects of it. They 
cluded Roland Wild’s Arctic Command, a fascinating report 
the voyages of the ‘“Nascopie” among the arctic islands; Philip 
. Godsell’s Pilots of the Purple Twilight, an equally thrilling 
port of arctic flying; Nan Shipley’s Anna and the Indians, a 
aphic recital of northern missionary work; Fred Bodsworth’s 
st of the Curlews, a moving description of far north wildlife. 
Juvenile—It is not unfair to say that children’s books 
amped in 1955. There certainly were fewer than in 1954, and 
1 the whole, quality was down. Exceptions were Margaret 
ovan’s The Trail of the Red Canoe, recounting excitement in 
atario’s Algonquin park; John Craig’s Wagons West, recre- 
ing the 1842 migration of land-hungry, Indian-pestered pio- 
‘ers from Missouri to Oregon; Marion Lineweaver’s The Wild- 
e, catching the flavour of salt-water sailing; and Marianna 
acDonald’s Smugglers Cove, capturing both adventure and 
iugglers in New Brunswick. Other juveniles included Buckskin 
-igadier by Edward McCourt, Return of the Viking by Eva-Lis 
uorio, Korean Boy by Chong-Yong Pak and Jock Carroll, 
ving in Canada by Alex A. Cameron, Mary Quale Innis and 
nold Boggs. (G5Gys) 
French.—The best books published in 1955 were all in the 
‘Id of history and biography. This, in recent times, is excep- 
ynal. Lately, the novel and poetry definitely had stood out 
aong all literary genres in French Canada. In 1955, however, 
e contributions to these two creative fields of writing were 
gligible. Young poets published their first small collections, 
it none of them made any deep impression, with the possible 
ception of Gérard Bessette with his Poémes temporels, a col- 
ction of poems in which the main theme was the passing of 
ne and which showed a Mallarméan taste for musical lines. 
ung novelists also put out their first novel, but none of 
em established himself as a genuine writer. The less mediocre 
vel of the year was probably Bertrand Vac’s Saint-Pépin, a 
dyomy portrayal of small town politicians. The best piece of 
eative writing was Jean-Louis Gagnon’s La Fin des haricots, 
uch in the style of Guareschi’s novels, and a highly humorous 
d satirical short story assailing all forms of dogmatism. This 
ort story was to be found in the first issue of the new periodi- 
1, Ecrits du Canada francais, in which appeared also Robert 
ie’s first play, L’Etrangére, which was lacking in dramatic 
tion. 

Among the best books of the year were Auguste Viatte’s His- 
ire littéraire de lV Amérique francaise, a general survey, more 
ciological than literary in approach, of French writing in 
nada, the United States and the French colonies in America; 
yuis Lachance’s La Lumiére de l’éme, which was a populariza- 
yn of St. Thomas Aquinas’ theory of grace; and Laure Riése’s 
Ame de la poésie canadienne francaise, a much too conserva- 
ve anthology in which were ignored some of the best contem- 
rary poets. 
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Important biographies appeared in 1955, namely: Marcel 
Trudel’s Chiniquy, the first major work on this much-discussed 
religious reformer; Léon Pouliot’s Mgr Bourget et son temps 
(the first volume of four or five), which was not only a biog- 
raphy of the bishop of Montreal but also a history of the 
situation of the Roman Catholic Church in Montreal in the 
middle of the roth century; Adrien Thério’s Jules Fournier, 
which did not do justice to one of the best polemists of the 
beginning of the 2oth century. The success-vocalist Félix Leclerc 
also published a fanciful autobiography, Moi, mes souiliers. 

Much attention was paid throughout Canada to the bicen- 
tenary of the deportation of the Acadians, which was also 
marked by the publication of Robert Rumilly’s Histoire des 
Acadiens (in two volumes) and of Bona Arsenault’s L’Acadie 
des ancétres. Gustave Lanctét collected, in Une Nouvelle-France 
inconnue, monographs on various aspects of the early history of 
Canada, the most important of which was Servitudes de l’Eglise 
sous le régime francais. Merrill Denison’s The Barley and the 
Stream was also published in French under the title of Au pied 
du courant. 

On the whole, the year’s crop was poor. (See also LITERARY 
PRIZES. ) (G. Sr.) 


Canals and Inland Waterways. sci ss occ os 

* mately 23,000 mi. of 
inland and intracoastal waterways of the United States had been 
improved by the federal government. Major arteries in the 
inland and intracoastal waterway system had minimum 9- and 
12-ft. channel depths needed by modern barge navigation. The 
traffic passing through the waterways had grown from 8,600,- 
000,000 ton-miles in 1929 to 75,100,000,000 ton-miles in 1953, 
an increase of 800% in 25 years, and to 82,500,000,000 ton- 
miles in 1954. Total inland water-borne commerce in the U.S. 
in 1954, including that on the Great Lakes, was as shown in 
the table. 

The federal investment chargeable to these waterways totalled 
about $1,900,000,000 through fiscal year 1954. It was estimated 
on a conservative basis that transportation savings had exceeded 
that amount in the same 25-year period. 

The Mississippi river system is the most extensive part of 
the nation’s inland waterway network. The system links with 
dependable navigable channels, the Great Lakes on the north 
and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. Improved tributaries of 
the Mississippi river extend like broad turnpikes to rich sources 
of raw materials and to great centres of industry. 

One of the most interesting improvements under way in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, was on the Calumet-Sag navi- 
gation project, which, when completed, would provide a more 
adequate barge navigation channel between the Illinois water- 
way at Joliet, Ill., and Lake Michigan southeast of Chicago. 
In other words, it would provide a better connection between 
the Mississippi river navigation system and the Great Lakes. 

The existing 60-ft.-wide Calumet-Sag channel, restricted by 
many low bridges, limited tows to only one or two barges. By 
widening the channel to 225 ft. and altering, rebuilding or 
removing obstructive rail and highway bridges, modern tows of 
from six to eight barges and carrying 6,000 to 10,000 tons would 
be able to operate. Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for initia- 
tion of construction on the Cal-Sag improvements during fiscal 
year 1956. The initiating phase of the operation included dredg- 
ing in the western part of the Calumet-Sag channel and work on 


Atlantic coast waterways... 1. 2 6+ 2 es 2 ee eee 23,091,189,000 ton-miles 
Gulf coast waterways . .. + + + 2 2 2 es ee ee 12,479,509,000 | 

Pacific coast waterways . . . + + 2 2 2 2 2 2 eo @ 4,317,574,000 
Mississippi river system. . . + 6 2 + © © ee ee ee 42,609,492,000 


91,174,887,000 
6,075,000 


173,67 8,726,000 


Greatilakes:system: se cae) esi rey fou els) <)) s) eueeieiole 
Offierswatenwaysie te tel lentes ecole = tell ole! to Memrence 


Totale se ics sees pies h Cais h Cease erat osie SR 
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the altering of two rail bridges. 

Another improvement project which was under way on the 
inland waterways was that of modernizing the Ohio river naviga- 
tion locks and dams. The Ohio river, a tributary of the Missis- 
sippi river, had been improved by the federal government by a 
system of 46 locks and dams, extending from Pittsburgh to the 
mouth of the river near Cairo, Ill., a distance of approximately 
g81 mi. The project contemplated the replacement of this lock 
and dam system with one of 21 structures. Five of the existing 
structures would be retained with improvements, and 16 new 
replacement structures would be constructed. 

During 1955 work was under way on three of the contem- 
plated new structures: New Cumberland locks and dam, replac- 
ing existing locks and dams 7, 8 and g; Greenup locks and dam, 
replacing existing locks and dams 27, 28 and 29; and Markland 
locks and dam, replacing existing locks and dams 35, AO, Sik 
38 and 39. The new structures would comprise a nonnavigable 
dam and two parallel locks, 110 by 1,200 ft. and r1o0 by 600 ft. 
in size, at each of the three locations. (SDLS2) 

Canada.—The world’s deepest causeway, linking Cape Bre- 
ton Island to the Nova Scotia mainland, was officially opened on 
Aug. 13, 1955. The Canso causeway is built on 10,000,000 tons 
of rock fill blasted out’of Cape Porcupine, a mountain conven- 
iently situated within a few hundred yards, and runs in an 
elongated figure S, 4,500 ft. over water, from Auld cove to 
Balache point. A two-lane highway, single-track railway and 
pedestrian walk take up its 8o-ft. width which broadens to an 
8oo-ft. base at its widest point. About 21 mi. of railway diver- 
sion by the Canadian National railways was involved in the 
$20,000,000 project, as well as the inclusion of a canal to handle 
ship traffic through the strait. The navigation lock is 820 ft. 
long, 80 ft. wide and 32 ft. deep and is crossed by a swing 
bridge. The Strait of Canso no longer exists, having been re- 
placed by two landlocked bays. The canal, dug out of the shore 
on the Cape Breton side, serves as the connecting waterway 
between the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Construction was begun on the St. Lawrence seaway project 
in Oct. 1954, with a start made on the excavation of a naviga- 
tion channel and the building of a dike between the Jacques 
Cartier and Victoria bridges at Montreal. Subsequently, more 
than 20 contracts approximating $40,000,000 were let out of 
the $215,000,000 Canada had earmarked for its share of the 
seaway undertaken jointly with the United States. Projects 
under way included a canal and lock, 768 ft. long, 80 ft. wide 
and 30 ft. deep, at Iroquois in the International rapids section, 
at a cost of $6,470,000; dredging Lake St. Louis and Lake 
St. Francis; and excavation of an overland part of the seaway 
channel in the Lachine area. The 1,200-mi. 27-ft.-deep channel, 
extending from the head of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
ocean, was expected to be ready for opening of navigation in the 
spring of 1959. 

The amount of freight transported through the Canadian 
canals during 1954 totalled 30,070,701 short tons compared with 
the record of 33,373,064 tons established in 1953. Other com- 
parative figures, with 1953 in parentheses, were: vessel passages, 
25,292 (27,563); passengers carried, 116,231 (112,082). Of the 
vessel passages, 83.3% were of Canadian or British registry, 
3,145 flew the U.S. flag and the remaining 1,081 were registered 
in other countries. Expenditures were $7,793,748 ($8,394,586) ; 
revenues, $1,599,328 ($1,594,890). (W. H. V. A.) 

Great Britain.—The seventh annual report of the British 
Transport commission was submitted to the minister of trans- 
port and civil aviation on June 24, 1955. Total traffic carried on 
the nationalized waterways in 1954 declined by 463,000 tons to 
a level of about 12,250,000 tons. Slight increases in carryings 
of liquids in bulk to nearly 2,000,000 tons and of general mer- 


CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS 


CANAL IN VENICE (lIt.) drained in Feb. 1955 to permit the removal’ 
refuse and silt from its bottom. Workmen are standing under the fam 
Bridge of Sighs 


chandise to about 4,000,000 tons were offset by a decline 
about 600,000 tons in coal traffic to 6,300,000 tons, 9% bel 
the 1953 level. There was a deficit of £119,000 on waterw 
owning, against £83,176 in 1953. In carrying activities, 
deficit was £80,000 against £35,408 in 1953. | 

German Federal Republic.—Clearing and restoration we 
was continued and the total length of navigable inland wat 
ways was brought up to 3,465 km., consisting of 967 km. | 
canals and 2,498 km. of navigable rivers. Work proceeded up 
the enlargement of the Dortmund-Ems canal including a sche 
for dredging to 2.5 m. (by the end of 1958) to accommod: 
1,000-ton ships; upon the canalization of the upper Rhine; a 
upon the building of the Rhine-Main-Donau (Danube) wat 
way. Total traffic in 1954 slightly exceeded that of 1936. 
the Kiel canal alone, traffic in 1954 was double that of 19 

Pakistan.—The Kotri barrage across the Indus near Hyde 
bad was opened with the objects of controlling the flow, p 
serving navigation and irrigating more than 2,700,000 ac. 
formerly unproductive land; 43 sluice gates (each spanning 
ft.) and a navigation lock with a pair of lifting and rotat 
gates were fitted into the main barrage length of 3,000 ft. 1 
barrage was made of concrete with stone facings. It was 
nounced that among other benefits the barrage would ena 
the water supply of both Hyderabad and Karachi to be s 
stantially increased and a reserve of hydroelectric power wo 
become available. 

lraq.—The Ramadi barrage on the Euphrates river 
brought to the ultimate stage of construction, thus complet 
the Habbaniya flood scheme. The main objects of the sche 
were the control of dangerous floodwaters and the irrigatior 
desertland. 

Suez Canal.—The Canal company decided to construct 
bypasses immediately, one at Port Said and the other at Kak 


CANARY ISLANDS—CANCER 


d also to proceed with the first section of a two-part scheme 
r widening and deepening the canal, with the object of mak- 
z possible the passage of 45 to 50 ships a day instead of the 
isting maximum of 4o ships, and also to enable large tankers, 
awing 36 ft., to proceed at normal speed without causing 
cessive erosion. It was decided to make the Port Said bypass 
3 km. long, on a line nearly parallel to the main canal, by 
tending the Hussein basin, and to do the work at Kabret by 
tirely new excavation on a length of 3.7 km., to be dug out 
the southern part of the Great Bitter lake parallel to the 
aritime canal. It was decided to proceed at once with widen- 
x and deepening those parts of the canal where the cross sec- 
yn was less than 1,256 sq.m. and to defer, for the time being, 
rtain proposed works where the cross section was greater, but 
th the ultimate object of giving the canal a wetted cross 
ction varying according to district from 1,475 to 1,550 sq.m. 
ee also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; IRRIGATION; RIVERS AND 
ARBOURS. ) Alea») 


anary Islands: see SPAIN. 


The term cancer is applied to all malignant tumours 
ancer. and this includes sarcomas—cancers arising in con- 
ctive tissues (bone, tendon, muscle, etc.)—as well as the 
uch more numerous carcinomas originating in the skin, the 
sues lining the digestive and respiratory systems and the 
andular structures. Malignant diseases involving the blood- 
rming tissues—leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease and lymphosar- 
ma—are regarded as closely related to cancer. 

Statistical Trends.—During 1955 in the United States cancer 
uimed 243,000 lives, a rate of 148 per 100,000. Although the 
ude death rate showed an increase over the figure for the 
evious year, the age-standardized death rates for most types 
cancer continued to decline or to show no significant change. 
uncer of the lung continued its striking increase, the burden of 
uich was borne largely by males. The favourable trends noted 
r cancer in general among women resulted in important meas- 
e from improved curability of cancer of the uterus, to which 
e nation-wide program of public education and more wide- 
read detection methods contributed. 

Financial Support.—The national anticancer crusade of the 
merican Cancer society was supported by voluntary contribu- 
ms amounting to $24,450,000, of which 28%, or $6,846,000, 
is allocated for support of fundamental and clinical research 
d for the training of young investigators and physicians. 

The federal government appropriated $24,828,000 for its pro- 
am of research and control, of which $16,809,000 was in sup- 
rt of laboratory and clinical investigations. Contributions to 
e Damon Runyon fund, exclusively allocated to research sup- 
rt, totalled approximately $1,500,000. 
Education.—Education of the public stressed the early signs 
d symptoms of cancer, the importance of early diagnosis and 
e value of periodic physical examinations. Opinion surveys 
sclosed that those who know most about cancer have the most 
alistic and least fearful attitudes toward it, while those who 
ow least about it are, in general, the most fearful. 

Facilities —The American College of Surgeons reported the 
istence of 506 approved cancer consultative (diagnostic) and 
»atment clinics and 135 approved cancer consultative clinics. 
even approved cancer hospitals were listed. About 25 radio- 
tive cobalt irradiators were operating, most of them installed 
‘thin the past two years. Research was being carried on in 
oratories and hospitals, many of them associated with uni- 
rsities, in more than 215 institutions. 

Advances.—Further experience with the vaginal cytologic 
sthod of diagnosis (smear diagnosis) confirmed its value in 
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disclosing cancer of the uterus, often in a very early stage when 
the rate of cure is as high as 80%. It became increasingly ap- 
parent that wide application of the test could sharply reduce 
deaths from uterine cancer, the leading cause of cancer deaths 
among women. Further study of cells in the vaginal secretion 
suggested a means of determining the best way of treating can- 
cer of the neck of the womb—by surgery or by irradiation—in 
individual cases. Since the nucleus appears to control cell di- 
vision, a characteristic feature of cancer, much research in- 
terest was focused on the minute chemical processes of the 
cancer cell, especially on how the nuclear substance is formed. 
Such studies made it possible to construct for the first time a 
model of one of the important components of the chromosomes, 
desoxyribosenucleic acid B. Numerous investigations of the 
chemical make-up of tobacco and its combustion products were 
undertaken and it was reported that benzpyrene, a cancer- 
inciting chemical, had been identified in the ash of cigarette 
paper. 

The compound haematoporphyrin concentrates in tumour tis- 
sues (and in a few normal tissues in which cell division is ac- 
tive); by examining organs affected by cancer with ultra-violet 
light after the compound had been given to the patient, it was 
possible to determine with precision the extent of disease. The 
usefulness of carefully planned and selected ultraradical opera- 
tions for extensive cancer became more firmly established. In 
one clinic 12% of women with advanced cancer of the pelvis 
untreatable by any other means were found to be alive and 
without evidence of cancer five years after removal of all the 
pelvic organs. In other clinical studies, the pituitary gland, lo- 
cated at the base of the brain, was removed in order to elimi- 
nate all possible sources of growth-stimulating hormones as a 
means of controlling rampant cancer of the breast and prostate. 
Some investigators held that improvement followed in about 
half the cases, while others were less enthusiastic. 

A follow-up report on the Los Angeles county (Calif.) chest 
X-ray survey conducted about five years earlier disclosed that 
of the chest tumours discovered and operated on, 75% were re- 
movable and that 36% of this group were alive and well three 
years later. These figures were decidedly more hopeful than the 
usual experience with cancer of the lung and they gave strong 
support to the value of routine chest X-rays. 

A review of recent developments in the chemotherapy (drug 
treatment) of cancer revealed that 14 chemical compounds, 4 


PREPARING FROZEN TISSUE SECTIONS for cancer diagnosis at Brookhaven 
National laboratory, Upton, N.Y., in 1955. The pathologist on the left is 
operating a freezing microtome in his left hand and a slicer, which shaves 
tissue thin enough for microscope use, in his right; the technician on the right 
is dyeing the slices so that individual cells may be easily identified 
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types of hormones and 5 radioactive isotopes were, with varying 
success, restraining the course of leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, 
lymphosarcoma, multiple myeloma, polycythaemia and cancer 
of the lung, ovary, thyroid, breast and prostate. While the re- 
sults were unpredictable and usually temporary, they repre- 
sented an epochal advance, the more remarkable for having 
been achieved in the space of 15 years. (See also Bioop, DIs- 
EASES OF THE: SURGERY; X-RAY AND RADIOLOGY. (Gui) 


More than 1,500 confectionery manufacturers in the 
Candy. United States produced approximately 2,700,000,000 
lb. of candy in 1955, valued at $1,100,000,000 at the wholesale 
level and almost $2,000,000,000 at the retail level. This com- 
pares with 2,267,000,000 Ib. valued at $1,019,000,000 at the 
wholesale level in 1954. Almost 100,000 persons were employed 
in candy production and about 75,000 more in selling and dis- 
tributing through wholesale channels. More than 2,000,000 re- 
tail outlets in the United States sold confectionery products. 

The most significant development in the candy industry dur- 
ing the year was the levelling off of the cocoa bean market at 
the 30 to 35 cents per pound price range. This contrasted with 
an unparalleled fluctuation in the price of cocoa beans in the 
previous year, when a high of 72 cents per pound was reached. 

There was no material change in candy consumption in 1955, 
with the American consumer buying approximately 164 Ib. of 
candy per person per year. 

Major developments of the year were: (1) the continued in- 
crease in importation of confectionery products from abroad, 
especially from England; (2) the planning of a promotional 
campaign by the candy industry to overcome the propaganda of 
diet faddists: (3) continued liquidation of smaller manufactur- 
ing plants and mergers of others with larger operations in other 
fields; (4) interest shown by the industry in automation and 
automechanization of its production facilities; (5) greater in- 
terest in research and product development; (6) further empha- 
sis on sanitation in the candy plant; and (7) continued and 
increasing use of hard-fat coatings. 

The five-cent bar goods business again showed a decline, while 
ten-cent candy sales enjoyed another increase; as the year drew 
to a close the dime-bar business amounted to more than 30% of 
total bar goods sales. The sale of package goods in the price 
range of $1 or more per pound remained relatively stable, show- 
ing only a 2% decrease in poundage. Sales of package goods in 
the retail price class of 50 to 99 cents per pound also declined. 

Imports of sugar candy and confectionery into the United 
States increased to 20,000,000 lb. valued at more than $8,000,- 
ooo. This compares with 19,537,000 Ib. with an import value of 
$7,310,000 the year before. The United Kingdom accounted for 
approximately 70% of all candy imports. Exports of candy and 
chocolate from the United States continued to be negligible. 

(D. Gw.) 
Cane Sugar: see Sucar. 


Canning Industry The United States and territorial pack 
* of canned fruits, vegetables, juices, 
specialties, milk, meat and fish was approximately 610,000,000 
cases during the 1954-55 season, according to the National 
Canners association. This quantity was 18,000,000 cases less 
than the large pack of 1953. Two of the seven groups of canned 
foods, canned fruits and canned fish, showed slight increases in 
production in 1954 compared with 1953. Each of the other 
major groups of canned foods registered slight declines from 
1953. The pack of various canned foods from 1939 through 
1954 is shown in Table I. 
Production of canned baby foods in the U.S. in 1954 again 
registered a new high with a pack of 160,558,000 doz.—3% 
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first six months of 1955 were 14% above canned food expom 


above the 1953 production. 

The quantity of poultry canned or used in canning duri 
1954 reached an all-time high of more than 230,000,000 lb. 
24% above the 185,000,000 Ib. canned in 1953. Poultry canné 
during the first six months of 1955 was 8% more than canné 
during 1954 in the same period. 

The 1,130,000,000 Ib. of fish canned in 1954 by U.S. canne 
was approximately one-fourth of the total catch of all fis 
Ninety-nine percent of all tuna caught in 1954 was canned, go* 
of the sardines and 80% of the salmon. 

About 45% of the total acreage of all vegetables produced 
the U.S. in 1954 was processed, and about one-fifth of the U. 
1954 production of all fruits was canned. 

The 11 major vegetables produced for processing in the U. 
in 1954 had a farm value of $244,000,000. The farm value 
the fruits canned in the U.S. in 1954 was $1 33,000,000. 

Canned food exports from the U.S. in 1954 totalled 788,004 
000 lb. with a value of $117,000,000. The 1954 export tonna 
of canned foods was 8% above 1953 and the dollar value 
5% above 1953. Canned fruits, vegetables and juices repr 
sented 72% of all U.S. canned foods exported in 1954, cor 
pared with 67% in 1953. Exports of canned foods during t} 
during the same period of 1954. Canada was by far the mq 
important foreign market for US. canned fruits, vegetables ai 
juices in 1954, taking about 17% of all U.S. exports of the 
commodities. The three next most important export marke 
for these commodities were Cuba, western Germany and t) 
United Kingdom. 

The per capita consumption of canned foods of all kinds | 
the U.S. during 1954 was estimated to be about 130 lb. The g 
capita consumption of selected groups of canned foods frd 
1939 to 1954 is shown in Table lit, 


Table |.—Production of Various Canned Foods in the U.S. 
(In 000,000 of standard cases) 


Year Fruits Juices Vegetables Specialties Milk Fish Meat* 7 
AOKI Same) cc noe cr ich 52 43 108 74 51 19 9 
UOQAOM. (cecouten teat = ieuee AS 555 133 7? 58 19. 12 . 
GAN es fy oie streraetacies 62 oe, 163 92 77 23 20 4 
1942 Rete ue mee 59S 194 54 83 18 43 } 
ELS: OG wo ond Oo AT ely, 179 53 73 17 46 . 
UZ Ue a 5) pein 0 57 aS 170 69 82 18 43 
PE Wien ee Ce oe oe no SZ 177 83 90 19 43 
NGAGT ete oer aise 83 105 201 102 74 21 30 
OTE A Bh OG DO 68 98 166 104 ida 22 24 
We is AG Moos ol A 66 94 158 ital 81 24 24 
(ESO Se 5 oho 8 a os 71 91 164 a2: 66 26 23 
T5002 eer eo dee 77 109 166 113 68 30 27 
USeihes «: owe to 68% 83 104 209 118 67 25 33 
CEY IR a edMa ot dBc 77 109 194 120 66 26 30 
po termed ds ae 4d 80 114 189 127 60 26 32 
NSPE Go eG Geo ung .s 83 100 183 125 59 28 32 


*Excluding meat soups. Preliminary. 
Source: National Canners Association, Washington, DG 


Table II_—Apparent Annual Civilian per Capita Consumption™ 
of Various Canned Foods, U.S. 


(In Ib.) 
Year Fruits Juices Vegetables Soups Baby Foodst Fish | 
LENS Cee A ath ters 6 [NERA 8.4 28.8 6.3 0.4 46 
1940 ee. cetoneneee uedire 18.7 10.0 31.0 67 0.5 4] 
UDA wc ubatee aa rete 74a) 12.0 SLT, 6.9 0:7, 4.2 
TOAD oF: SPs eet 17.0 12.8 34.8 hes 12) 2.8 
ey Rye SARs 6 iss 12.4 11.4 32.4 Se} 1.6 1.8 
NGA SESS eats tee 91 13.1 31.0 6.6 2.1 25 
UGE Be ao de Spec 14,2 zen 3O-7 74 Pf, 7S 
URES 8 lod oe ot 4 21.9 22.6 41.0 8.7 2.8 3.8 
VOAT AS a ur neater ks AY 19.2 36.1 8.7 2.8 3.6 
TOA Siete sy Seren orereicretch te 17.8 21.4 33a 9.6 3S 3.8 
Me Pe Seb atch m@ oo 18.6 19.7 33.8 9.6 33) 4.) 
T9500 Cs foceuet omen an 20.9 18.6 36.6 10.2 3.4 43 
(Res raat ott oo aa 18.6 19.0 36.6 10.5 3.4 4.0 
VG52). We Ose cohen sr Bombe oye 20.6 18.6 35.8 11.2 3.6 4] 
UGSSi2 Bis eee eee 20.9 19.1 36.4 TH2 3.9 43 
(Rey tt LA erie ee Gi eo 192 18.4 SOLe, 11.2 4.0 4.4 


*Derived by U.S. Department of Agriculture from data on production and utiliz 
From the annual supply of each food (production plus carry-over stocks plus im 
are deducted exports, government purchases and carry-over stocks. The resid| 
considered to be civilian consumption. This is divided by estimated population to « 
mine per capita consumption. 

+Estimated on the basis of total population, rather than on the population of b 
On the basis of the number of children under the age of 3 years, consumption of 
foods in 1954 amounted to about 55 Ib. per child a year. 

tPreliminary. 

Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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uring 1954 retail prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
raged 104% of the 1947-49 average compared with 112.6% 
all foods. During the first 8 months of 1955 the retail price 
ex declined slightly to an average of 103.2% while the all 
ds index stood at 111.1%. Wholesale price indexes during 
4 reflected the relatively higher level of canned fruit prices 
apared with canned vegetables. However, during the first 
at months of 1955 wholesale prices of canned fruits and 
ses declined about 14% while prices of canned vegetables 
reased slightly. 
Juring 1955 extensive tests were conducted by the Federal 
il Defense administration in co-operation with the U.S. 
mic Energy commission and the canning industry to deter- 
1e the effects of large-scale exposure of canned foods to 
nma radiation. These tests revealed that canned foods on 
Ives or in basements about a mile from the blast were per- 
tly safe for human consumption immediately following a 
lear blast of nominal size. The test blast was the equivalent 
30,000 tons of T.N.T., or about 14 times the strength of the 
oshima bomb. Canned and glass-packed foods in houses and 
er structures as close as 4,700 ft. from the shot tower were 
stantially free of radioactivity. There was no bulging or 
sting of containers from blast pressures. At 5,500 ft. canned 
| glass-packed foods were exposed in commercial fibreboard 
es on the ground surface with no protection. Although case 
faces at this distance were scorched and one case burned, the 
ducts were undamaged, showed no induced radioactivity, and 
‘e found suitable for immediate use following the blast. 
“ests made to determine the effects of exposure on vitamin 
tent of canned foods exposed in shallow trenches within 
-fourth mile of the shot tower showed that niacin and ribo- 
‘in were completely unaffected in many of the products tested 
le sustaining only very minor losses in others. There was 
loss of carotene in the vegetables and fruits tested. Nearly 
of the products retained more than 80% of their thiamine 
more than 90% of their ascorbic acid. The vitamin content 
ill the products tested was still well within the range ordi- 
ily found in commercial production, and comparison with 
recommended daily allowances for each of the vitamins 
wed that canned foods normally considered good sources for 
or more of these vitamins could still be regarded as good 
rces after exposure in this manner to the effects of intense 
cation. (HEE SR-) 


pe Verde Islands: see Porrucuesr Oversras TERRITO- 
% 

rnegie Trusts: see SOCIETIES AND AssocrATIons, U.S. 
rnivals: see SHOWS. 

roline Islands: see MarsHALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
ANDS. 


| International.—The Pan American Institute 
‘tography. of Geography and History held its sixth gen- 
assembly in Mexico City, Mex., July 25-Aug. 3, 1955. Each 
‘on reported on recent advances and committees adopted 
lutions on topographic maps, aerophotogrammetry, aeronau- 
1 charts, surveys of urban areas, and standardization of sur- 
3 and terminology. A United Nations regional cartographic 
ference for Asia and the far east was held at Mussoorie, 
a, in February, attended by representatives of 19 countries 
various international organizations. The role of mapping in 
zlopment plans for the national economy was stressed. 
idardized methods of triangulation, measurement, surveying, 
al photography and types of equipment were discussed, with 
4tries exchanging valuable data on advances achieved. 

estern Hemisphere.—The first sheets of the National 
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Atlas of the United States, showing the standard deviation of 
monthly average temperature, were published by the U.S. 
weather bureau. The Earth Sciences division, National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research council published “Map Stand- 
ardization for a Loose-Leaf National Atlas.” The U.S. Geologi- 
cal survey completed mapping of Kentucky at 1:24,000 scale. 
A map of “Uranium Deposits of the United States” at 1:5,000,- 
ooo scale proved to be a best-seller. The U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic survey announced completion of the arc of triangulation 
between Point Barrow and Demarcation Point on the Alaska- 
Canada boundary, thus finishing the trigonometric survey of the 
entire Alaskan perimeter. Rand McNally and Co. published a 
centennial anniversary edition of the cosmopolitan World Atlas. 
The Scripps Institution of Oceanography mapped an undersea 
mountain chain 500 mi. long and 100 mi. wide in water 15,000 
ft. deep in the Pacific ocean between Clipperton and the Revilla 
Gigedos Islands. 

The National Air Photographic library reported that Canada 
was almost completely covered by aerial photographs of which 
about two-thirds were vertical photographs. Maps and aero- 
nautical charts at 1:500,000 scale provided complete coverage 
of that country. Noteworthy special-purpose maps produced in 
Canada included: “A Geological Map of Newfoundland” at 
1:760,320 scale published by the province; ‘Mineral Map of 
the Province of Quebec” at 1:7,600,000 scale published by the 
Quebec ministry of mines; and “Principal Mining Areas and 
Producing Mines” at 1:7,603,200 scale published by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada. 

The National Cartographic Institute of Cuba published six 
topographic maps at 1:20,000 scale covering Havana. The Mili- 
tary Cartographic department of Mexico published 13 sheets in 
the Valle de Mexico and 6 sheets in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
at 1:25,000 scale. A new shaded-relief map of Honduras at 
I:500,000 scale was completed by the Honduran government. 
Ten maps at 1:50,000 scale were printed by El Salvador: 4 
sheets were in work, and 30 were planned. A fine example of 
shaded relief is depicted on the ‘Preliminary Map of the De- 
partment of Cundinamarca,” Colombia, at 1:250,000 scale, pub- 
lished for the Bank of the Republic. A “Geological Map of the 
Republic of Venezuela” in four sheets at 1:1,000,000 scale was 
published by the government of that country. 

The National Council of Geography of Brazil published a 
summary of technical work by the Division of Cartography. The 
Military Geographic Institute of Uruguay completed 37 maps 
at 1:50,000 scale with two being in work. A 1:200,000-scale 
map of Paysandu department was also produced. The Argentina 
National Meteorological service reported that 100 sheets of the 
“Climatic Atlas of Argentina” had been completed. The Mili- 
tary Geographic Institute of Chile reported complete map 
coverage of the country at 1:250,000 scale. 

Europe.—Volume iii (northern Europe) of The Times Atlas 
of the World was published in April. The remaining four vol- 
umes of this outstanding contribution were to be published at 
the rate of one volume a year until completed in 1959. The 
Society of Antiquaries published two sheets of the “Tabula 
Imperii Romani” at 1:1,000,000 scale: sheet HI 33 Lepcis 
Magna and HI 34 Cyrene. The Military Geographic Institute 
of Belgium completed production of a new type R (rapid) series 
at 1:50,000 and 1:100,000 scales, compiled from old survey data 
and recent cultural information. The Touring Club of Italy was 
producing a new loose-leaf edition of the /nternational Atlas to 
contain 175 pages of maps and a 250-page index. The date for 
completion was 1957. Three contoured maps of Stockholm at 
1:50,000 scale were published by the National Map Service of 
Sweden. Recently published maps of the Atlas of Sweden in- 
cluded: 19-20, “Glaciation and Changes in Level in Quaternary 


Age”: 21-22, “Striae, Terminal Moraines, Ice Recession Lines” ; 
and 73-74, “Production and Consumption of Wheat and Rye.” 
The Geodetic Institute of Denmark published volume i (Nord 
Jylland) of the Aflas of Denmark at 1:100,000 scale. 

The German Democratic Republic (East Germany ) was pro- 
ducing a special map series at 1:5,000 and 1:10,000 scales. The 
1:5,000 scale experimental mapping program which began in 
1952 in Hungary was officially adopted as the standard base for 
future mapping. The Cartographic Service of Czechoslovakia 
had a topographic mapping program underway to completely 
map the country at 1:10,000 scale. Industrial areas were to be 
mapped at 1:5,000 scale. New maps published in the (ULSHSIR: 
included a physical map of the U.S.S.R. and an administrative 
map of the European areas of the country at 1:4,000,000 scale; 
and administrative maps at 1:5,000,000 and 1:8,000,000 scales 
of the U.S.S.R. Political and administrative maps at medium 
and small scale were published for Smolensk, Sumy, Chuvash, 
Tatar, Archangel, Kalinin, Penza, Sverdlovsk and Stalingrad. 
Volumes 24-32 of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia included 
maps on the Leninabad, Leningrad, Merv, Minsk, Mogilev, 
Molodechno, Molotov, Moscow, Murmansk, Namangan, Niko- 
layev, Nizhne-amur, Novgorod, Novosibirsk, Odessa, Omsk, 
Orlov, Osh, Pavlodar and Penza oblasts ; Nagorno-Karabakh 
autonomous oblast; the Mordova A.S.S.R. and Novaya Zemlya. 

Asia.—A working party of the UN Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East met in Bangkok, Thailand, Sept. 
12-24, 1955, to standardize hydrographic terminology. 

In Israel, the ZVI Friedlander Qiryat Haiyim prepared a com- 
munications map of that country at 1:340,000 scale. Administra- 
tive divisions of Iran, as of 1953, were depicted on a 1:2,000,000 
scale map made by the Iranian ministry of the interior. The 
harbour of Rangoon was charted at 1:3,600 scale by the board 
of management for the port. A land utilization map of Penang, 
Malaya, was published by the Malayan Survey department. A 
city plan of Johore at 1:6,366 scale was published by the city’s 
survey. In the People’s Republic of China, a long-term research 
project of field survey and mapping of the upper and middle 
Yellow river basin was initiated by the Institute of Geography, 
Academia Sinica. This organization also began a field survey of 
soils and water conservation in the northwestern provinces. 

Africa.—The (British) Directorate of Colonial Surveys in 
co-operation with local survey departments was progressing in 
mapping Africa, as follows: at 1:50,000 scale preliminary plots 
in Basutoland, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Swazi- 
land and Tanganyika; at 1:125,000 scale in Bechuanaland, 
Somaliland Protectorate and Tanganyika. Maps at 1:1,000,000 
and 1:2,000,000 scales were prepared for Cameroons under 
U.K. trusteeship. A map of 1951 population distribution in 
South Africa was published at 1:1,500,000 scale by the South 
African government printer. The department of the surveyor- 
general at Salisbury published a hypsometric map of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland at 1:3,000,000 scale. 

Two soil maps were published: “Soil Regions of Ethiopia” at 
1:4,500,000 scale by the ministry of education; and a provi- 
sional map of soils at 1:2,000,000 scale by the Mozambique 
Centre of Scientific Research. 

Oceania.—The Australian Institute of Cartographers pub- 
lished the first issue of its official magazine, Cartography, in 
Dec. 1954. 

The Australian National Mapping office was producing a new 
series of aeronautical charts at 1:1,000,000 scale covering the 
entire continent (as a contribution to the International Civil 
Aviation organization standard world aeronautical chart). A new 
Australian Geographical series at 1:1,000,000 scale was expected 
to be completed in two years; 18 out of 58 sheets had been 
published. Special maps had been published of Antarctica at 
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‘Cattle: see LIvEsTocK. 


1:10,000,000, of Papua and New Guinea, and of Australia (fo 
sheets) at 1:2,534,400 scale and of the Northern Territory 
1:2.000,000 scale. In the last five years, Australia had prepar 
basic planimetric and photomap coverage for more than 25 
of the country. 

The (British) Directorate of Colonial Surveys produced thr 
sheets of a 1:50,000-scale sketch map of Guadalcanal, in t 
Solomon Islands. 

Two sheets at 1:500,000 scale of Sarawak and Brunei we 
published by the Land and Survey department at Kuching. 

An atlas “Indonesia Dan Dunia’, was published in Djakar 
(See also CoAST AND GEODETIC Survey, U.S.; GEOLOGICAL SU 
vey, U.S.; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. ) (W. B. Br.) 


Catastrophes: sce DIsAsTERs. 

Catholic Church: see Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH. 
Catholic Community Service, National: see Socrer! 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Catholic Organizations for Youth: see Societies A 
AssocraATIons, U.S. 
Catholic Welfare Conference, National: see Societ! 
ANp Associations, U.S. | 


In 1954, world output of cement increased _ 
Cement. 194,000,000 metric tons (213,850,000 short to 
as reported in MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND Prt 
The U.S. output was 23.8% of the total. 

United States.—The accompanying table is based on U 
bureau of mines reports. Preliminary figures for 1954 indica 


Cement Industry in the U.S. 
(Millions of barrels, 376 lb. each) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19 
Production. . . =< = - 166.5 189.5 208.9 212.9 230.3 249.5 252.7 2 
Portland cement 164.1 186.5 205.4 209.9 226.0 246.0 249.3 
Other varieties . . . 735) 3.0 3.4 Sez 4.2 3.4 3.4 
Shipments. lan neiae: 172.1 190.4 207.7 209.3 232.0 244.6 254.8 2 
Portland cement . . 169.6 187.5 204.3 206.2 227.8 241.2 251. 2 
Other varieties . . . Pas) 22a) 3.4 3.2 4.2 KS) 3.4 
Stocks 
Portland cement. . 11.0 10.0 Rilke 14.7 13:0, TS. S:0 
Clinkergee. paleo sie) 3.6 3.8 4.6 Be 47 5.3 
Other varieties . . - 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Exportssntsy ue Smee Ds2 6.8 5.9 4.6 2.4 2.9 3:2 
Available supply . . . 166.9 183.5 202.0 204.9 231.0 242.6 251.1 22 


that 157 plants utilizing 92% of their annual capacity produc 
271,277,000 bbl. of portland cement and shipped 274,096,¢ 
bbl. Exports totalled 4,925,714 bbl. Year-end stocks were do 
to 16,722 bbl. Plans announced at the beginning of 1955 W 
for expansion by 20,000,000 bbl. during 1955. Output in | 
first half of 1955, using 95% of capacity, was 11% more tl 
the output in the first half of 1954, and shipments were 1} 
greater. (F. E.By) 


Census Data US The total population of the Uni 

» Ue» States, including members of 
armed forces overseas, was estimated at about 165,762,000 
Sept. 1, 1955, by the bureau of the census. This figure rej 
sented an increase of 14,630,000, or 9.7%, from April 1, 1¢ 
the date of the last census, and an increase of 2,818,000, 
1.7%, over the estimate for Sept. 1, 1954. 

Between the 1950 census and July 1, 1955, the most rec 
date for which estimates of the population classified by 
had been made, the population, including overseas armed for 
increased by about 14,116,000, or 9.3%, to a total of 165,2 
ooo. The rate of growth of some of the age groups was subs 
tially greater, however, particularly the younger age groups 
the elderly. The number of children 5 to 9 years old incre: 
by about 30%, or more than three times the average fot 
ages, and those ro to 14 years old gained approximately : 
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uring this period. The number of persons 65 years old and 
ver increased by about 16%. Changes in the population, includ- 
ig armed forces overseas, between April 1950 and July 10955, 
y broad age groups, are given in Table I. 


Table |—Composition of U.S. Population, by Age, 1955 and 1950 


Population including Change, April 1950 


Age armed forces overseas to July 1955 

July 1955 April 1950 Number Per cent 

All ages 165,248,000 151,132,000 +14,116,000 +9.3 
wer 5 years. 18,305,000 16,164,000 +2,141,000 +13.2 
to 13 years. 28,096,000 22,154,000 +5,942,000 +26.8 
t to 17 years 9,238,000 8,435,000 + 803,000 4-9-5 
3 to 24 years 15,106,000 16,081,000 —976,000 —6.) 
) to 44 years . 46,946,000 45,385,000 +1,561,000 =|-3.4. 
) to 64 years . 33,429,000 30,720,000 +2,709,000 +8.8 
) years and ove 14,128,000 12,195,000 +1,933,000 +15.9 


Population by Age.—The effect of the rapid growth of the 
opulation of elementary school age was generally well known 
roughout the country. Of considerable importance, moreover, 
as the fact that there were considerably more than 18,000,000 
nildren of preschool age (under 5 years)—one-eighth more than 
. 1950. Most of these children would be entering school dur- 
ig the next five years, and they would add considerably to the 
roblems already facing many school administrators and local 
oards of education. (A rather smaller number of children would 
2 leaving school by dropout or graduation over this period.) 
Persons of high school age (14 to 17 years) showed moderate 
creases while the college age population (18 to 24 years) de- 
ined between 1950 and 1955. The 14-to-17-year age group 
creased by about 800,000, or 9.5%, from 1950, and it was 
iticipated that this group would continue to grow at a fairly 
pid pace for several years to come. The college age group. 
1 the other hand, was expected to show only very slight in- 
‘eases for the next several years. After 1960 this group would 
>gin to grow more rapidly, as the larger number of persons 
orn during World War II and the postwar years replaced the 
naller number born in the middle and latter half of the rg3os. 
‘The population 65 years and over continued to show rapid 
ins, increasing by about 1,900,000 between 1950 and 1955. 
here were about 14,100,000 persons in this group on July r, 
155. In comparison, there were 12,200,000 in 1950 and about 
000,000 in 1940. At the beginning of the century this group 
ambered about 3,000,000. 

Civilian Population of States.—Most of the states shared 
the 12,650,000 growth of the civilian population in the conti- 
tal United States between April 1950 and July 1955. The 
tal civilian population in 1955 was 162,284,000 as compared 
‘th 149,634,000 in 1950. (The total number in the armed 
rces in the United States and overseas on July 1, 1955, was 
sout 2,964,000, but detailed information on geographic distri- 
ition of the armed forces was not available for security rea- 
ns.) The gains in civilian population were not evenly dis- 
‘buted throughout the country. As in earlier years, the west 
d the largest annual rate of growth among the major regions. 
‘veral states outside the west also had high rates of increase, 
ile losses were indicated for seven states. In consideration 
' possible errors in the estimates, changes of population within 
‘o or three percentage points, plus or minus, as shown in Table 
| should be regarded as indicating little or no change. 
Population Projections.—Revised projections of the U‘S. 
pulation, based on various assumed fertility rates, were pub- 
hed by the census bureau late in 1955 for five-year intervals 
ym 1960 to 1975. The projected figures for 1960 were in a 
age of 176,500,000 to 179,400,000; for 1965, the range was 
ym. 186,300,000 to 193,300,000; for 1970, the range was from 
16,400,000 to 209,400,000; for 1975, the range was from 206,- 
0,000 to 228,500,000. In announcing the projections, the census 
reau pointed out that the major uncertainty in projections 
‘the future population was that relating to fertility. The pro- 
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jections for the population already born were based on expected 
mortality rates, while the projections for the groups yet to be 
born during the 1955-75 period varied according to assumed 
fertility rates. The projections also were based on the assump- 
tion that there would be no disastrous war, major economic 
depression, epidemic or other catastrophe. 


Table !l_—Estimates of the Civilian Population, for Continental United 
States, by Regions, Divisions and States, July 1, 1955* 
' Increase (+) or decrease {(—), 
Region, division April 1, April 1, 1950, to July 1, 1955 
and state July 1, 1955 1950 Amount Per cent 
Continental 
United States. 162,284,000 149,634,000 +12,650,000 +8.5 
Regions 
Northeastern states . 42,393,000 39,344,000 +3,049,000 +7.8 
North central states . 48,137,000 44,369,000 +3,768,000 +8.5 
The south 49,144,000 46,653,000 +2,492,000 +5.3 
The west. 22,610,000 19,269,000 +3,341,000 +17.3 
Northeastern states 
New England. 9,839,000 9,261,000 +577,000 +6.2 
Middle Atlantic . 32,555,000 30,083,000 +2,472,000 +8.2 
North central states 
East north central . 33,480,000 30,337,000 +3,144,000 +10.4 
West north central. 14,657,000 14,032,000 +625,000 +4.5 
The south 
South Atlantic. 22,547,000 20,860,000 +1,687,000 +8.1 
East south central . 11,438,000 11,412,000 +26,000 +0.2 
West south central. 15,159,000 14,380,000 +779,000 +5.4 
The west 
Mountain 5,753,000 5,021,000 +732,000 +14.6 
Pacific 18,857,000 14,248,000 +2,609,000 +18.3 
New England 
Maine. 5 890,000 912,000 —22,000 —2.4 
New Hampshire. 553,000 531,000 +22,000 +4.1 
Vermont. 377,000 378,000 —1,000 —0.2 
Massachusetts. . 4,972,000 4,665,000 +307,000 +6.6 
Rhode Island . 814,000 774,000 +40,000 +5.1 
Connecticut. 2,233,000 2,001,000 +231,000 +11.6 
Middle Atlantic 
New York . 16,053,000 14,801,000 +1,252,000 +8.5 
New Jersey 5,370,000 4,802,000 +568,000 +11.8 
Pennsylvania . 11,132,000 10,480,000 +-652,000 +6.2 
East north central 
Ohio . 8,946,000 7,938,000 +1,008,000 +12.7 
Indiana . 4,325,000 3,932,000 +393,000 +10.0 
Illinois . 9,297,900 8,672,000 +625,000 +7.2 
Michigan 7,222,000 6,361,000 + 861,000 +13.5 
Wisconsin . 3,691,000 3,433,000 +257,000 +79 
West north central 
Minnesota . 3,169,000 2,981,000 +188,000 +6.3 
lowa . 2,690,000 2,621,000 +69,000 +2.6 
Missouri . A 4,094,000 3,952,000 +142,000 +3.6 
North Dakota. 641,000 620,000 +22,000 +-3.5 
South Dakota. 672,000 650,000 +22,000 +3.4 
Nebraska . 1,369,000 1,322,000 +47,000 +3.6 
Kansas 2,021,000 1,887,000 +134,000 +7.1 
South Atlantic 
Delaware . Ae 380,000 318,000 +62,000 +195 
Maryland... . 2,593,000 2,301,000 +292,000 +127 
District of Columbia . 831,000 7 87,000 +44,000 +-5.6. 
Virginia . F 3,421,000 3,208,000 +214,000 +6.7 
West Virginia 2,001,000 2,005,000 —4,000 —0.2 
North Carolina . 4,190,000 4,014,000 +175,000 +4.4 
South Carolina . 2,226,000 2,096,000 +131,000 +6.2 
Georgia. 3,539,000 3,402,000 +137,000 +4.0 
Florida 3,364,000 2,729,000 +635,000 +-23.3 
East south central 
Kentucky 2,948,000 2,913,000 +34,000 +1.2 
Tennessee . 3,399,000 3,281,000 +118,000 +3.6 
Alabama 3,006,000 3,053,000 —47,000 —1.6 
Mississippi . 2,085,000 2,164,000 —79,000 —3.7 
West south central 
Arkansas 1,770,000 1,908,000 —138,000 —72 
Louisiana Sen aia 2,902,000 2,670,000 +232,000 +8.7 
Oldahioma 2-7 2.) « 2,136,000 2,218,000 — 82,000 =37) 
Texas. SO 8,351,000 7,584,000 +766,000 +10.1 
Mountain 
Montana. . 628,000 589,000 +39,000 +6.6 
Idaho 605,000 588,000 +17,000 +-2).9) 
Wyoming 295,000 282,000 +13,000 +4.7 
Colorado 1,508,000 1,307,000 +201,000 +15.4 
New Mexico . 769,000 668,000 +101,000 +15.1 
Arizona . 955,000 742,000 +213,000 +28.7 
Utoh . 776,000 687,000 +89,000 +129 
Nevada 216,000 157,000 +59,000 +37.6 
Pacific 
W ashington 2,497,000 2,317,000 -+ 180,000 +7.8 
Oregon . 1,664,000 1,519,000 +146,000 +9.6 
California . 12,696,000 10,413,000 + 2,283,000 +21, 


*Figures exclude persons in the armed forces stationed in each area. Each estimate has 
been independently rounded to the nearest thousand from figures computed to the last 
digit; hence, the sums of 2arts shown may differ slightly from the totals shown, Percentages 
are based on unrounded numbers, 


Population by Residence.—Almost all of the increase in the 
civilian population of the U.S. after April 1950 was in the pop- 
ulation of 168 of the standard metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try, according to figures from the census bureau’s current 
population survey conducted in April 1955. Of the 11,800,000 
increase in the civilian population over the five-year period, 
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11,500,000 were in the metropolitan areas. The civilian popu- 
lation in the metropolitan areas rose from 83,800,000 to 95,300,- 
ooo, an increase of 13.7%. The civilian population in the 
territory outside the metropolitan areas increased from 65,800,- 
o0o to a little more than 66,200,000, up only 4 of 1%. Within 
the metropolitan areas, the rate of growth in the outlying parts 
(27.8%) was seven times as rapid as in the central cities 
(3.8%). Growth in the outlying parts of the metropolitan areas 
was greatest in the territory classified as rural in 1950. The 
civilian population of this area increased by 5,100,000, or 46.5%; 
whereas the population living in urban territory outside the 
central cities rose by 4,500,000, or 19.1%. Undoubtedly, much 
of this formerly rural territory had been built up since 1950 
and would qualify for inclusion as urban. In the territory out- 
side the metropolitan areas, the urban population increased by 
5.0% to 24,200,000. The rural population, on the other hand, 
declined by 1.9% to 41,900,000. 

The total farm population in April 1955 was estimated at 
about 22,200,000, a decrease of nearly 3,000,000 from 1950 
when an estimated 25,100,000 were living on farms. 

Marital Status.—The number of married and widowed 
women continued to increase substantially between 1950 and 


Table Ill_—Projections of U.S. Population to 1975 
Year Wuly 1) Series AA* Series AT Series BE Series C§ 
WOOO Ts rete ms. <o 179,400,000 177,800,000 177,800,000 176,500,000 
UO Goretacseentoune 193,300,000 190,300,000 190,300,000 186,300,000 
UOZOr) ot melas 209,400,000 204,600,000 203,000,000 196,400,000 
UCSB 9 eB 228,500,000 221,500,000 214,600,000 206,900,000 


*Series AA projections assume continued growth to 1975 at the 1954-55 level of fertility. 
{Series A projections assume growth to 1975 at the 1950-53 level of fertility. {Series B 
projections assume that growth at the 1950-53 level of fertility continues to 1965, then 
declines to about the prewar level by 1975. §Series C projections assume that the 1950-53 
level of fertility declines from 1953 to about the prewar level of fertility by 1975. 


1955, but the number of single women remained about the 
same, according to the April 1955 current population survey. In 
the five years, the number of women 14 years old and over 
increased by 3,600,000, or approximately 700,000 per year. The 
increase among married women amounted to about 550,000 per 
year, and the increase among widows amounted to about 150,000 
per year. Changes in the number of single women and divorced 
women were small. In April 1955 the number of women 14 
years old and over was about 60,300,000, of whom about 40,- 
300,000 were married, 7,600,000 were widows, 11,000,000 were 
single and 1,400,000 were divorced. 

About 1,400,000 of the married women were separated from 
their husbands. 

There were about 56,000,000 men 14 years old and over in 
the population covered by the survey, or about 1,700,000 more 
than in 1950. The number of single men declined by about 700,- 
ooo during the five years to about 13,500,000 in 1955. A very 
large decline of about 1,000,000 single men in the civilian age 
group 20 to 24 years old resulted not only from an expansion of 
the armed forces but also from an increase in the number of 
married and from the relatively small number of births in the 
early 1930s. The number of married men of all ages increased 
by 2,100,000 in five years, whereas the total number of civilian 
men increased by only 1,700,000. Of the 56,000,000 total for 
men 14 years old and over in 1955, 39,100,000 were married, 
2,400,000 were widowers, 13,500,000 were single and about 
1,000,000 were divorced. 

Income of Individuals—About 78,000,000 Americans, 14 
years of age and over, had some income in 1954 and the aver- 
age (median) income was $2,300, about the same as in 1953, 
according to results of the April 1955 survey. 

The average income of an estimated 50,000,000 men who had 
some income in 1954 was $3,200. For the 28,000,000 women 
with some income, the average income figure was about $1,200. 

The average income of men, which had been rising steadily 
between 1945 and 1953, levelled off at $3,200 in 1953 and 1954. 
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Their average income had risen about $1,400, or 75% above the 
1945 figure of $1,800. The average income of women during the 
same period increased by about $250, or 30% above a 1948 
figure of $900. One reason for the relatively smaller increase if 
the income of women was the fact that the effect of wagé 
increases for women workers had been partially offset by a 
increase in the proportion of intermittent workers whose annua 
earnings tended to be low. 

Between 1947 and 1954 most occupation groups experienced 
steadily rising levels of income. During this period, averaeh 
income increased sharply for all employed men except farmers 
and farm labourers, whose incomes, on the average, fluctuated 
erratically from year to year. The greatest relative gains wer 
made by men in one of the highest paid groups, the salarie¢ 
managerial workers ($3,700 to $5,700) and by the most highl» 
skilled “blue collar’ group, the craftsmen ($2,700 to $4,300)} 
Among women the largest relative gains in average income wert 
recorded by the highest paid group, the professional worker’ 
($1,900 to $3,000). c 

Income of Families—Average (median) family income in 
the United States was estimated at $4,200 in 1954. This figur’ 
was about the same as in 1953 but $300 higher than in 1952 
The increase since 1952 probably represented a significant gaik 
in purchasing power for the average family, since prices ros} 
only slightly during the same period. 

Of the nation’s 42,000,000 families, about 16,000,000, oO 
two-fifths, received incomes of $5,000 or more in 1954 whil| 
8,000,000, or one-fifth, had incomes of less than $2,000. Thi 
remaining 18,000,000 families were in the $2,000-to-$5,00% 
bracket. 

The 7% gain in family income from 1952 largely reflecte: 
the continued rise in wage rates for workers in most major i q 
dustries. The survey data indicated that the median wage o 
salary income rose between 7% and 8% from 1952 to 1954 
During this period, average income from farm self-employmer 
decreased substantially while receipts from other sources © 
income remained stable. 

Civilian Labour Force.—The total civilian labour force, 1 
years old and over, averaged about 65,500,000 during the firs 
three quarters of 1955 with a peak of 67,700,000 in August. Th 
total civilian labour force averaged about 64,500,000 in 195 
with a peak of about 65,500,000 in August. | 

In Aug. 1955 total civilian employment reached a record leve 
of 65,500,000, according to the census bureau’s “Monthly Re 
port on the Labor Force.” Through the first nine months < 
the year, civilian employment averaged about 62,700,000, ¢ 
compared with a monthly average of 61,200,000 for the yes 
1954. In September civilian unemployment was estimated : 
2,100,000, the lowest point since the fall of 1953. The monthi 
average unemployment was about 2,800,000 for the first nir 
months of 1955 as compared with a 3,200,000 monthly averas 
for the year 1954. 

Another peak established during 1955 was in the number « 
employed women and teen-age girls which in July reached 2c 
200,000, breaking over the 20,000,000 mark for the first tim 
The female employment total represented nearly 31% of t 
total number of all employed persons in July. 

Number of Households.—There were an estimated 47,80 
ooo households in the United States in April 1955. This was ; 
increase of 4,200,000, or about 850,000 a year, from 1950. 
1955 there were about 42,200,000 urban and rural nonfa1 
households and 5,500,000 farm households as compared wi 
37,300,000 nonfarm and 6,300,000 farm households five yee 
earlier. Thus the increase for the five-year period was entire 
in nonfarm areas. Farm households in the United States h 
been decreasing in number at an average annual rate of abc 
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50,000 during the five years 1950-55. Nonfarm households had 
een increasing at a rate of about 1,000,000 yearly during the 
ime period. The number of married couples living doubled up 
1 households with others reached a postwar low of about 1,300,- 
90, while in 1950 about 2,000,000 and in 1947 about 2,900,000 
id not maintain their own households. A survey covering the 
cond quarter of 1955 indicated that available vacant dwelling 
nits amounted to about 2.3% of the nation’s housing compared 
ith a rate of 1.6% in 1950. 

Enrolment in Schools.—Enrolment in school at the beginning 
f the 1954-55 school year was a record high of 36,100,000. 
lementary school enrolment (first 8 grades) was 24,400,000, 
igh schoo] enrolment (grades 9 to 12) was 7,700,000 and col- 
‘ge enrolment was 2,400,000. In addition, about 1,500,000 chil- 
ren were enrolled in kindergarten. About 30,000,000 persons 
ere enrolled in public schools below the college level and 
,000,000 were enrolled in private schools, including parochial 
schools. Growth in private elementary and high school enrol- 
ent had taken place twice as fast, percentagewise, as in similar 
-vels of public schools since 1948, the first year for which such 
ensus data were available. During these six years the number 
f public school pupils increased by 4,800,000, or 20%, whereas 
ae number of private school pupils increased by 1,200,000, or 
9%. About 856,000 persons 14 to 34 years old were enrolled 
1 special schools, providing instruction in trade or business, 
utside the regular school system. 

Commerce and Industry.—The growth of the manufactur- 
1g industries in the United States after World War II is shown 
1 a comparison of statistics from the Annual Survey of Manu- 
wctures for 1953 with data published in the 1947 Census of 

Tanufactures. Total manufacturing employment during the pe- 
od rose from 14,300,000 in 1947 tO 17,100,000 in 1953. Value 
dded by manufacture rose from $74,400,000,000 to $121,700,- 
90,000. 

_A census of manufactures was conducted during 1955, cov- 
ting operations of factories in 1954, and tabulation of the 
ssults was begun in November with publication of final results 

theduled for completion by midsummer of 1956. 

Census of Agriculture.—By Nov. 1955 the census bureau 
ad published preliminary data of the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
sre for 33 states and about 2,000 counties. U.S. summary data 
ad not yet become available. However, indications were that 
ie census would show a decrease of about 8% to 10% during 
ie five years 1950-55 in the total number of farms. Part of this 
2crease resulted from the consolidation of acreage into larger 
urms. Part of the change arose from the fact that the operators 
i hundreds of thousands of small marginal farms had found 

ul or part-time jobs in industry that enabled them to get a 
etter living, and their small farmsteads had become rural 
omes. 

Moreover, suburban residential developments had diverted 
‘nd away from agriculture. 

Census Improvements.—During the year, the census bureau 
istalled its second electronic data computing system (UNIVAC) 
» supplement the capacity of the first such system which was 
yecially built for census work and had been in operation for 
*veral years. Speedier publication of the results of current sur- 
2ys based on sample data had been made possible by use of this 
juipment and addition of the second system was made to expe- 
te the publication of data collected in the full-scale censuses. 
reparations also were under way in the fall of 1955 for the 
spansion of the sample used in the current population survey 
hich collects the data on which the census bureau bases its 
onthly estimates of employment and unemployment, as well as 
cher items of information about the population. (See also 
IRTH STATISTICS; BUDGET, NATIONAL; EMPLOYMENT; Hous- 
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ING; IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION ; INCOME 
AND Propuct, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL TRADE: MARRIAGE AND Di- 
VORCE; WAGES AND Hours; WEALTH AND INComeE, DISTRIBU- 
TION OF.) (R. W. B.) 


Centennials: see CaLenpar, 1956, page xxii. 


Central African Federation: see Ruoprsta AND NYASA- 
LAND, FEDERATION OF. 


Ceramics The year LO55 was significant with regard to 

* ceramics and ceramic products. There was a more 
general appreciation of what ceramics encompasses, as well as 
an increased appreciation of the importance of ceramic develop- 
ments to progress in the fields of electronics, rockets, jet engines 
and nuclear engines. There was more interest in and emphasis 
on ceramic education, ceramic research and ceramic develop- 
ments. Curriculums were strengthened, numerous ceramic re- 
search laboratories were established, and many capable scientific 
minds were attracted to the field. 

During the year, volume output and value of ceramic prod- 
ucts throughout the world increased appreciably. These products 
included abrasives, cements, enamels, structural clay products, 
sewer pipe, refractories and white wares (sanitary ware, elec- 
trical porcelain, table ware, wall tile, floor tile and dielectrics ). 
Competition for markets throughout the world increased, and 
greater impetus was given to the manufacture of ceramic prod- 
ucts in many European, middle east, and far east countries. 

Increased production of ceramics was closely allied with re- 
construction programs, new building programs, road-building 
programs, increased population and the increase in metal pro- 
duction. Special developments in the field were brought about 
by the demands of the electronic industry, the communications 
and transportation industries, defense programs and atomic 
energy developments. 

Every segment of the industry was concerned with a greater 
use of automatic equipment, lower production costs, the appli- 
cation of quality control, the improvement of quality of prod- 
uct and more satisfactory packaging. Improvements were made 
in mixing, tempering, shaping, drying and firing, with attendant 
step-ups in production and a lowering of costs. Although great 
strides were made in practically every phase of production, 
particular note should be made of advances in the areas of plas- 
tic pressing, injection moulding, hot pressing, dimension control 
and the use of electricity in melting and firing. 

There was a greater than usual search for workable deposits 
of unique raw materials as well as for deposits of standard raw 
materials. Associated with this search was an ever increasing 
interest in the areas of beneficiation and mineral conservation. 
These programs, together with associated technological studies, 
resulted in the reconsideration of product composition and min- 
eral utilization. Concentrated attention was given to compounds 
of beryllium, columbium, hafnium, lanthanum, lithium, molyb- 
denum, neodymium, tantalum and titanium as well as to the 
carbides, graphite, silicides and phosphors. 

A great deal of progress was made in the area of single crys- 
tal development and in the use of chemically pure compounds 
in body compositions. Greater attention was given to the impor- 
tance of solid state chemistry and solid state physics, and 
significant contributions were made to the understanding of 
reactions involved in heating mixtures of fine powders. 

The industry produced new refractories for use at tempera- 
tures above 2,000° C., refractories for use in contact with special 
molten metals (including titanium), specific high-temperature 
resistors, ceramic rectifiers, ceramic semiconductors, ceramic 
cutting tools, refractory coating for metals, ceramic coatings 
for concrete blocks and piezoelectric products. 
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Important developments took place in the area of lightweight 
products, blocks for airfield runways, prestressed ceramics, 
thermal-shock resistant ceramic products, cooking ware, the 
efflorescence of building products, larger and thinner glazed tile, 
improved sewer pipe joining materials, unique building blocks 
and facings and insulation products. 

The year saw increasing use of coloured ceramic products, 
the application of tile to exterior walls, the acceptance of mastic 
for tile setting, the use of a shorter kiln in the cement industry, 
the proving up of aluminum enamels, concentrated studies on 
the properties of brittle materials, and greater advances in prod- 
ucts made of metals and ceramics (cermets). (J. F. McM.) 


Cereals: sce BARLEY; Corn; Oats; Rice; Rye; WHEAT. 


c | A realm of the Commonwealth of Nations, Ceylon oc- 
ey On. cupies an island southeast of the most southerly point 
of India. Area: 25,332 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) OOS 30. 
(1953 census revised) 8,098,637, including 5,621,332 Sinhalese, 
908,705 Ceylon Tamils, 468,146 Ceylon Moors and 984,327 
Indians (mostly Tamils). Language: Sinhalese 69%, Tamil 21%. 
Religion: Buddhist 61%, Hindu 22%, Moslem 9%, Christian 
(mainly Roman Catholic) 7%. Chief towns (pop., 1953 census): 
Colombo (cap.) 423,481; Jaffna 77,218; Dehiwala-Mt. Lavinia 
80,086; Moratuwa 58,160; Kandy 57,359; Galle 55,874; Kotte 
53,862. Queen, Elizabeth II; governor general in 1954, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke; prime minister, Sir John Kotelawala. 

History.—The more prominent role in Asian affairs which 
Ceylon had begun to play two years before was continued during 
1955. This was emphasized at the Asian-African conference 
(g.v.) at Bandung, Java, in April. Sir John Kotelawala, the 
prime minister, spoke out against the threat of communist ex- 
pansion, and returned to Colombo with enhanced prestige. In 
January and February the prime minister attended the meetings 
of commonwealth prime ministers in London and paid brief offi- 
cial visits to the capitals of Egypt, Italy, France, the Republic 
of Ireland, the Netherlands and western Germany. In November 
he visited Australia. 

Civil defense plans for immediate introduction in case of 
emergency were completed during the year. A foreign issue of 
importance was that of Ceylon’s admission to United Nations 
membership, vetoed hitherto by the U.S.S.R. 

Friction with India over the status of Indians in Ceylon con- 
tinued and repeated discussions took place over points in the 
1954 agreement which remained in dispute between the two 
countries. At the end of the year agreement still appeared as 
far off as ever. 

During the budget debate in July the prime minister claimed 
that Ceylon was in a better financial position than at any time 
during the last 25 years. The public debt, which stood at Rs. 
933,000,000 at the end of Sept. 1953, had been reduced to Rs. 
905,000,000 and the amount of Rs. 184,000,000 which the gov- 
ernment then owed in treasury bills had come down to Rs. 65,- 
000,000. The revenue for 1954~55 reached a record figure of 
nearly Rs. 1,200,000,000 and a development loan of Rs. 75,000,- 
000, floated in Colombo in March, was fully subscribed. 

Under these favourable auspices, and with the world prices 
of Ceylon’s three main export commodities—tea, rubber and 
coconut products—remaining at remunerative levels, the Ceylon 
government announced its second six-year development plan. 
The plan was based on a total expenditure of Rs. 2,529,000,000 
of which 77% would be devoted to economic projects, 16% to 
social services and 34% to defense and administration. 

Trade expansion was pursued and a Ceylon delegation led by 
S. C. Shirley Corea, minister of commerce, visited 17 European 
countries to seek new markets for Ceylon goods. As a result, 


trade agreements were negotiated with Italy, France, Czech 
slovakia and Spain. Corea later visited Peking for the rene 
of the rice-rubber agreement, on terms favourable to Ceyla 
Trade relations with Japan were made closer by the visits | 
Japanese industrial advisers and rice experts and by the inti 


duction into Ceylon of Japanese textile looms and technicia 
and equipment for a joint fishing venture. 

In response to public pressure the government agreed th 
Sinhalese and Tamil should become the official languages _ 
Ceylon in place of English in 1957. As a result, extensi 
changes in school curriculums were planned. | 

To mark Buddha Jayanti, the 2,500th year of Buddhism, ti 
foundation stone was laid for an extension to the Temple | 
the Tooth at Kandy. A total eclipse of the sun on June 20 dr} 
teams of scientists from all over the world but observation Wi 
impeded by clouds. (Jo. Hn.) 


Education—(May 1954) Aided schools: English, primary 21, puf 
13,182, teachers 546; English secondary (including junior) 580, pug 
265,271, teachers 10,463; collegiate 49, pupils 30,509, teachers 1,37 
Sinhalese and Tamil (day and estate schools) 5,971, pupils 1,285,2) 
teachers 35,020; pirivenas (centres of oriental learning) 147, pu 
5,561, teachers 593. Unaided schools 87, pupils 10,311, teachers 9) 
Vocational schools and colleges (including fine arts) 8. Teachers’ traini 
schools (Sinhalese and Tamil) 18, students 2,790, teachers 200; Eng 
teachers’ training college, students 96, teachers 22. One university w 
2,000 students and 253 teaching staff. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: rupee, with an exchange rates 
Rs. 4.8 to the U.S. dollar. Budget estimates (1954, 1955 in parenthesil 
revenue Rs. 868,200,000 (Rs. 901,300,000); expenditure Rs. 900,600, 
(Rs. 934,700,000). Total public debt (Dec. 1954) Rs. 952,000,000 
which Rs. 126,000,000 sterling loan. Currency circulation (Dec. 19: 
Rs. 362,000,000, (Aug. 1955) Rs. 371,000,000. Bank deposits (1 
1954) Rs. 601,000,000, (Aug. 1955) Rs. 606,000,000. Gold and fore 
exchange (Dec. 1954) 201,000,000 U.S. dollars, (Aug. 1955) 238,000, 
U.S. dollars. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Rs. 1,397,000,000, exports 1,809,0 
ooo. Main sources of imports (1954): U.K. 21%; India 14%; of 
continental European Payments union countries 10%; Burma 9%; 0 
sterling area 14%; U.S. and Canada 4%. Main destinations of expo 
U.K. 29%; U.S. and Canada 11%; India, Burma 25%; other co 
nental E.P.U. countries 7%. Main exports: tea 62%; rubber 16: 
coconut products 12%. | 


PREMIER OF CEYLON, Sir John Kotelawala (centre), kneeling before p 
at the Knightsbridge, London, Buddhist temple during his visit to ¢ 
Britain in Nov. 1954 
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ansport and Communications—Roads (fit 
oo km. Motor vehicles in use (1953): 
19,000. Railways (1955) 1,442 km.: 
41,946, 
(1953): 


for motor traffic, 1955) 
cars 49,800, commercial vehi- 
Passengers carried (1952-53) 
freight carried (1954) 1,620,000,000 metric tons. Air trans- 
1,468,000 km. flown; passenger-km. 20,089,000, freight 
ooo ton-km.; (1954): 1,620,000,000 passenger-km., freight 144,000,- 
ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 1954) 22,855. Licensed radio receivers 
53): 77,000. 
griculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1953; 
600 (166,300); rice 572,000; millet 22,000; copra 236,800: coconut 
237,000; rubber 100,200 (94,000); cocoa beans (exports) 2,800; 
et potatoes and yams (1952) 50,000; cassava (1952) 223,000. 
sstock (Sept. 1954): cattle 1,276,000; sheep 94,000: pigs (1953) 
370; buffaloes (1953) 655,558; ees (1953) 498.977. 
idustry.—Manufactured gas (1954): 8,280,000 cu.m. Electricity 163,- 
ooo kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1953): cement 65,900; salt 
(00. Graphite: value of output (1952) Rs. 7,500,000. 


1954 in parenthesis): tea 


jad: see FRENCH EQuaTorIAL AFRICA. 

jambers of Commerce: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
. 

jannel Islands: see Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, 
ITED KINGDOM OF. 

jarles Hayden Foundation: see Socreries anp AssociA- 
Ns, U.S. 

leese; see DaAtrY PRODUCTS. 


emistry By the beginning of 1955, the chemical industry 
* stood fourth among all manufacturing industries 
the United States. Claiming more than $15,000,000,000 in 
al assets, it was outranked only by petroleum and coal, pri- 
ry metals, and food and beverages. Sales of chemical and 
ed products during 1954, totalling $20,400,000,000, ranked 
h (after food and beverages, petroleum and coal, motor vehi- 
3 and parts and nonelectrical machinery ). Sales were expected 
reach $22,000,000,000 or more in 1955—-double the 1945 
ire. 

2xpiration of the excess-profits tax after 1953 and acceler- 
d depreciation of defense-supporting facilities permitted earn- 
s to rise at a faster rate than sales. A typical cross section of 
chemical firms, for example, showed an average 17% gain 
sales during the first half of 1955 over the corresponding 
od of 1954, while net earnings rose an average of 31%. 
But retained earnings together with depreciation reserves 
e not enough to pay for new facilities. In 1955, for the 
successive year, capital expenditures exceeded $1,000,000,- 
», and perhaps a third or more of the money was obtained 
new financing. 

ergers.—The year was marked by a number of mergers, 
tinuing a trend that makes it more difficult year by year to 
ermine with any degree of precision which firms are indeed 
‘mical firms. The drive toward diversification had caused 
ny nonchemical corporations to acquire chemical companies. 
umples in 1955: Borden Co. (food) acquired American Mono- 
Corp. and Monomer Polymer, Inc.; Merritt-Chapman & 
tt (construction) acquired Tennessee Products and Chemi- 
_Corp.; Monsanto Chemical Co. acquired Lion Oil Co. 
»troleum ). 

oreign Trade.—Meanwhile, trends were evident in the U.S. 
ign chemical trade. Chemical exports in 1954 totalled about 
00,000,000, almost 25% above the 1953 total, while imports 
to $245,000,000, or about 15% below those of the previous 
r. Preliminary figures for 1955 indicated, however, that the 
d may have halted, that exports may have levelled off as 
orts turned up. 

roreign Resurgence.—The reasons for a narrowing trade gap 
e not hard to find. The German industry, traditional rival 
he U.S. industry, had climbed into third place (behind the 
_ and Great Britain) as a chemical exporter, with about 12% 
the world’s total chemical exports. Having garnered about 
much European business as they could, German industrialists 
driving for markets in the underindustrialized nations of 
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South America, Africa and Asia. 

The Japanese industry, too, built up since World War II, had 
become a factor to reckon with in world trade. Its chemical 
exports to Argentina and Brazil, for example, while still small, 
$2,300,000 and $3,700,000, respectively, were 230% and 570% 
above 1953 totals. 

In Great Britain, as in the U.S., chemical growth had out- 
paced manufacturing in general. The output had increased about 
65% over 1948, and was expected in 1955 to be 10% over the 
1954 level. 

Canada’s industry, only one-twentieth the size of that in the 
United States, had nevertheless grown proportionally faster in 
recent years, and Canada was exporting 22% of its chemical 
production as compared with 5% for the U.S. There was reason 
to believe that Canada would become an increasingly important 
factor in world chemicals as further utilization was made of 
the Alberta oil and gas fields, of Canada’s abundant salt, lime 
and coal reserves, its newly discovered potash deposits, and its 
low-cost hydroelectric power. 

Less industrialized nations like India, Pakistan, Egypt and 
the Union of South Africa had started to manufacture their own 
chemical products, and would therefore buy less from the U.S. 
and Europe. 

Research.—Research spending by the United States chemical 
industry had risen about 10% a year each year since 1952, and 
in 1955 totalled about $300,000,000. During the year about $38,- 
000,000 of new research facilities were planned or were under 
construction. 

A result of this emphasis on research was that about 20% of 
the 1955 chemical output was of products introduced since 1939. 
More than 80% of the agricultural chemicals trade, for example, 
was in products that were not commercially available 10 years 
before, and 90% of the drug prescriptions were for drugs that 
did not exist 15 years earlier. 


Estimated Growth of the Chemical Industry, U.S. 


1935-50 growth 1952-60 growth 


Products 1953 sales volume (% per year) (% per year) 
Plastics and resins .... « $1,410,000,000 15 14.5 
Man-made fibres ..... 1,195,000,000 12 9 
Reriilizers cogs as ettet tel usd) Je 1,096,000,000 9 5 
Synthetic rubber . . 2... 529,000,000 “4 6.5 
Medicinglsapm terse ene 409,000,000 19 T2335 
Antiknock agents. ..... 250,000,000 1S 9.5 
DIMES. OSS of © Bee ci) 168,000,000 3 6 
Surface-active agents... 145,000,000 34 bps 
Agricultural pesticides. . . . 119,000,000 8 7.0 


*Not available. 


New Drugs.—Perhaps the two most dramatic health achieve- 
ments during the year were the introduction of the Salk vaccine 
for poliomyelitis and the extension of the use of drugs for the 
mentally ill. The vaccine is a biological rather than a chemical 
development, but the drugs for the emotionally disturbed, the 
usefulness of which were discovered in 1954, are within the 
purview of the chemical industry. 

The two most promising drugs were reserpine, an alkaloid 
extracted from an Indian plant, and chlorpromazine, a synthetic 
compound, 

One advance of the year was the discovery (by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. chemists) that reserpine could be extracted from a more 
readily available Central American shrub. Pfizer, S. B. Penick 
& Co., and Syntex, S.A., were believed to be making it from 
this source. Another advance was the isolation of other promis- 
ing alkaloids from the mixture present in the plants. Rescinna- 
mine was isolated by Riker Laboratories; canescine, by Sandoz, 
Inc.; raunormine (possibly identical with canescine), by S. B. 
Penick; and deserpidine, by the Ciba Co. 

Possibly more significant was the synthesis by Wm. S. Merrell 
Co. (division of Vick Chemical Co.) of @-(4-piperidyl) benz- 
hydrol hydrochloride, trade-named Frenquel. In preliminary 
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trials the drug blocked hallucinations in 60% of schizophrenics 
showed value in postsurgical confusion states, 
acute 


and alcoholics, 
and appeared to be particularly effective in the early, 
stage of schizophrenia. 

Since more than half the nation’s hospital beds had been given 
over to mental patients, and since it cost more than $1,000,000,- 
ooo of taxes to care for them for one year, developments in this 
field were of economic as well as scientific and humanitarian 
interest. 

Another alkaloid advance was the synthesis by Eli Lilly & Co. 
of lysergic acid, an intermediate useful in the synthesis of ergot 
alkaloids. These, in turn, are used in the treatment of high 
blood pressure and migraine headache. Although the synthesis 
was difficult, it might well prove economic since the natural 
alkaloids were selling for $60,000 per pound. 

Several new antibiotics, clinically promising but still not 
commercialized, were unveiled during the year: anisomycin 
(Chas. Pfizer), active against fungi and protozoa but not bac- 
teria; PA-1os5 (Pfizer), active against Gram-positive bacteria; 
celesticetin (Upjohn), against Gram-positive organisms and, to 
a limited extent, fungi; fungichromin and fungichromatin (Sharp 
& Dohme), against fungi; pleomycin (Sharp & Dohme), against | 
Gram-positive and -negative bacteria, but irritating to tissue; 
spiramycin (Rhone-Poulenc, France), against Gram-positive 
organisms; etamycin (Bristol Laboratories), against tuberculosis 
bacillus; griseoviridin and viridogrisein (Parke, Davis), against 
broad-spectrum antibiotics with proved value in animals but no 
published data on human therapy; and puromycin (Lederle 
Laboratories), synthesized from D-xylose. 

Cycloserine, an antibiotic developed by Commercial Solvents 
Corp. and also studied by Eli Lilly & Co., appeared to be a 
potent weapon against tuberculosis. It improved 36 out of 37 
severely ill pulmonary tuberculosis patients in a New York 
hospital, but its toxicity (in four of the cases) might be a 
barrier to general use. 

Hormone therapy for arthritis and numerous other diseases 
took forward strides. Schering Corp. synthesized metacortandra- 
cin and metacortandralone, which are three to five times more 
active against rheumatoid arthritis than cortisone and hydro- 
cortisone, and they were made commercially available during 
the year. American Cyanamid Co. researchers determined the 
structure of ACTH (adrenocorticotrophic hormone), paving the 
way toward learning how ACTH, cortisone and similar hormones 

work and also toward synthesizing the biologically active por- 
tions thereof. 

Aldosterone, the chief adrenal hormone, was totally synthe- 
sized by scientists of the Swiss firm Ciba Ltd. The 30-step 
method might prove to be the best way to obtain the compound, 
which is particularly useful in treating Addison’s disease. 

A cortisone derivative, 9-a-fluorohydrocortisone, appeared to 
be too toxic for use against rheumatoid arthritis, but extremely 
small doses were found effective against Addison’s disease. 

Potentially significant was the discovery at the University 
of Wisconsin of a compound named kinetin which causes mature 
cells to divide like young cells. Elucidation of the mechanism 
might permit the development of kinetin antagonists that would 
prevent cells from dividing. The significance of this, of course, 
is that cancers grow as a result of undisciplined division of 
body cells. 

Agricultural Chemicals.—Systemic insecticides received a 
great deal of attention from the U.S. department of agriculture 
as well as from many industrial firms. These are materials that 
are taken up by plant or animal tissue, rendering the organism 
toxic to insect pests. 

One of the latest products, O,O-diethyl S-ethyl mercap- 
tomethyl dithiophosphate, gave cotton plants four to nine weeks’ 
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protection against boll weevil, cotton leaf perforators, s 
mites and cotton aphids. It was applied to the seeds as an ad 
ent dust. 

Other compounds were given orally or subcutaneously to 
tle to evaluate their usefulness against cattle grubs, ticks - 
stable flies. Grubs are a particularly difficult problem 
they live for months under the animal’s hide, often esca 
detection and ruining much of the meat and hide. Becaus, 
their high toxicity, these compounds were under close scru 
by the U.S. department of agriculture and the Food and I 
administration. The latter agency would eventually have te 
residue limits for crops or meat treated with these mates 

Nematodes are another kind of plant parasite, which | 
cause more damage every year than insects. The U.S. dey 
ment of agriculture estimated the annual toll at $500,000; 
A nematocide introduced experimentally during the yeai 
Stauffer Chemical Co. was Vapam, sodium N-methyldithi« 
bamate dihydrate; it was expected to be commercially avai. 
before the next crop year. Other firms were readying other) 
compounds for the market. 

Ethyl Corp. evaluated a series of new agricultural fungi 
The products were s-triazine derivatives, of which the i 
effective member, 2,4-dichloro-6-(0-chloroanilino )-s-tria 
works well against early and late tomato blight, apple 
celery early blight, muskmelon leaf spot, tomato anthrac 
potato late blight, dollar spot, turf diseases, onion foliagé 
eases and leaf diseases of ornamentals. 

Plastics.—In polymer research, heretofore largely empil 
a trend was evident toward probing more deeply into funda. 
tal molecular structure and using this new knowledge to cu 
design new polymers. Three paths were followed: (1) a 
definite chemical groups at specific places in the polymer c 
(2) attaching special branches to the chain; and (3) 
energy (heat, radiation, etc.), chemical reagents and caré 
controlled polymerization conditions to vary the spatial 
figuration of the chain. | 

Already resulting from this new, more scientific a 
were a superior polystyrene (from Milan Polytechnic Inst 
Italy), polyurethane rubber (Goodyear), heat-stable wire ex 
(Westinghouse), fluoroacrylate rubber (Minnesota Minii 
Mfg.) and a stronger and more heat-resistant polyeth 
(from Institute for Coal Research, Germany). 

This polyethylene, developed by Karl Ziegler, was 0 
many advances in making this fastest-growing plastic ma 
Phillips Chemical Co., by a different process, achieved a $s. 
result, i.e., a product that was more rigid, denser, softene: 
higher temperature, and had higher tensile strength and m 
lar weight than conventional polyethylenes. Also, General 
tric brought on the market a new irradiated polyethylen 
designed for electrical insulation; incorporation of an oxi 
inhibitor permits use of the film continuously at 125° C. 

Polystyrene was faced with a potential competitor as 
Dow Chemical and American Cyanamid revealed test | 
with polymethylstyrene. The new plastic, somewhat costlie 
the styrene product, appeared to be superior in resista 
impact and to high-temperature distortion, and to give 
results in styrene-butadiene synthetic rubbers, latex an 
renated-alkyd paints. 

Goodrich-Gulf researchers succeeded in making natural 
synthetically, and late in the year the company decided t 
a pilot plant in order that the synthetic “natural” rubber 
be evaluated on a large scale. 

The government-owned synthetic rubber facilities we 
during the year to private industry. Most of the plant 
bought by the same firms that had operated them 
government, 
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lonsanto Chemical made a 
dy with Massachusetts Insti- 
e of Technology and pub- 
ed a booklet, Plastics in 
using, which presented a de- 
ed analysis of each of the 
jor plastics in terms of pres- 
and possible future applica- 
1s in the construction indus- 
. The aim of the plastics in- 
try was to establish better 
AMunications with the con- 
iction industry, provide it 
h more engineering data, and 
endeavour to break down 
jitional architectural con- 
ts so that plastics might be 
re widely employed as struc- 
al materials. 
Man-Made Fibres. — The 
r was marked by adaptation 
existing man-made fibres to 
y uses rather than the devel- 
aent of new fibres. Union 
bide and Carbon’s Dynel 
du Pont’s Orlon, for in- 
ice, began to find wide use 
he manufacture of imitation 
coats resembling sheared beaver, mouton and seal. 
‘wo new fibres were Celanese Corp.’s Arnel, a cellulose tri- 
tate that was said to excel conventional acetate rayon in 
stance to heat, sunlight, saponification and wet stretching; 
vinylon, an insolubilized polyvinyl alcohol fibre developed 
Kurashiki Rayon Co. (Japan). 
idustrial Products.—A host of new materials were designed 
ill old and new needs in various segments of industry. 
merican Cyanamid’s AM-g55, a mixture of acrylamide and 
V’-methylene-bisacrylamide, for civil engineering applications, 
vents moisture seepage in permeable soils. Possible uses were 
jam construction, tunneling, oil well drilling and irrigation 
als. 
tepan Chemical Co. introduced a new solvent, dimethyl, which 
possible applications as an antifreeze, a paint remover, an 
-ylene solvent, in fibre spinning, in petrochemical and fatty 
| purification, and as a reaction medium. 
Yestinghouse developed a series of silicone lubricants, as did 
eral Electric, for use in jet aircraft as well as in industries 
g high temperatures—steel, glass, ceramics, etc. Southwest 
earch institute, Victor Chemical Works, Monsanto, and Vir- 
a-Carolina Chemical were researching phosphate esters for 
lar applications; carboxylic diesters were being studied by 
m & Haas, Emery Industries and the Texas Co.; and Mon- 
0 was investigating silicate esters. 
tonsumer Products.—Few of the industry’s products were 
1 directly by the general public, and fewer still were of note- 
thy novelty. But there were some. 
ermicidal soaps now accounted for a fifth of all bars sold. 
rate-Palmolive during the year test-marketed a new Palm- 
2 bar containing a bacteriostat. 
[an-made fibres had gained popularity largely because they 
lired little or no ironing. During 1955 textile mills were 
ing much emphasis on chemically treated cottons that had 
same desirable characteristic. Among the leading chemical 
tments were urea-formaldehyde resins (du Pont, Monsanto, 
m & Haas) and melamine-formaldehyde resins (American 
namid), together with a water-repellent. 
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PLASTIC ‘“‘BUBBLE,” a stage in the manufacture of Saran Wrap, transparent 
household wrapping material developed by the Dow Chemical Co. The photo- 
graph was made at a production plant opened in 1955 


Designed to give fluffier, easier-ironing laundry were cationic 
softeners which were added to the rinse water. Many smaller 
firms had marketed such products with limited success, but in 
1955 two major firms introduced products—Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. and A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Aerosol-packed products—the familiar push-button cans— 
reached new record output in 1954: 185,000,000 units of $190,- 
000,000 retail value. The gain was 32% over 1953, and addi- 
tional growth was indicated for 1955. 

New Processes.—Of less immediate obvious significance was 
the development of new processes, which promised nevertheless 
to provide ultimately new or lower-cost products. 

One of the more promising rocket fuels is dimethylhydrazine, 
and during the year four firms readied processes for making 
it—Olin Mathieson, Food Machinery & Chemical, Aerojet 
Engineering and Metalectro Corp. The first three oxidize di- 
methylamine, each by a different method, but the latter oxidizes 
ammonia, urea or an alkylamine with a special oxidizing agent. 

Itaconic acid is a potentially useful intermediate for a host 
of products, but it had been too expensive. Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
developed a fermentation process that promised a reasonable 
cost. 

Zone melting, a technique wherein a moving molten zone of 
a material sweeps impurities along in its path, enabled General 
Electric to produce high-purity silicon for use in transistors, 
the small, simple devices that replace vacuum tubes in radios, 
television receivers, etc. 

General Electric also captured newspaper headlines by mak- 
ing synthetic diamonds from carbon at extremely high pressures 
and temperatures. The real significance, however, was in the 
equipment, which could be used for potentially more promising 
research into the behaviour of materials under extreme heat and 
pressure conditions. 

Utilization of hydrogen chloride as a chlorinating agent, in 
a process devised by Aaron Teller, held out hope for lower-cost 
chlorination—a step required in the manufacture of DDT, 
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paradichlorobenzene, and many other important commercial 
chemicals. 

Ammonia is usually made from natural gas, but a plant being 
built in Alabama by Ketona Chemical Co. was to employ low- 
temperature fractionation—one of three possible methods—to 
obtain hydrogen from coke-oven gas. 

A synthetic zeolite (a doubly hydrated silicate of aluminum 
and either calcium or sodium) was discovered by Linde Air 
Products to be a “molecular sieve,” absorbing molecules of one 
size and letting larger ones go past. It can separate n-hexane 
from isohexane, 7-heptane from methylcyclohexane, etc. Uses 
were foreseen in hydrocarbon fractionation, drying and purifica- 
tion of liquids, and many similar operations. 

Titanium. “wonder metal” of the past few years, lost some of 
its luster. Military needs proved smaller than anticipated, and 
the government was re-examining subsidization of new plants. 
But if the short-term outlook was dubious, the long-range pic- 
ture was still bright—brighter, in fact, as a result of newly 
developed processes: electrolytic titanium processes, in the 
research stage at a number of company laboratories; a new, 
direct fluid-bed process developed by du Pont to make titanium 
tetrachloride (which in the Kroll method is reduced with mag- 
nesium to produce titanium metal); and a new process de- 
veloped by U.S. Industrial Chemicals Division of National 
Distillers Corp. to make high-purity sodium (used alternatively 
instead of magnesium to reduce the tetrachloride ). 

Experts predicted that titanium output, now only about 10,- 
ooo tons a year, might eventually reach 1,000,000 tons. 

Nuclear Chemistry—The most exciting area of chemical 
process operation during the year was nuclear chemistry. From 
the refining of uranium ore to the utilization of radiation and 
fission by-products, the chemical industry was intimately con- 
cerned with nuclear science. 

Several firms—chemical as well as others—banded together 
to form Industrial Reactor Laboratories, which would carry out 
research for the member companies. Meanwhile, Upjohn Co. 
was already using a Van de Graaff electron accelerator for pro- 
duction-line sterilization of pharmaceutical products. Atlantic 
Refining Co. used a 1,000,000-electron-volt resonance trans- 
former to accelerate electrons and throw them at petroleum 
fractions to “crack” them into high-octane components. This 
was still a research project. 

A score of chemical firms were investigating radiation catal- 
ysis; i.e., the use of radiation (from radioisotopes, fission prod- 
ucts or particle accelerators) to promote and influence the 
course of such chemical reactions as polymerization, halogena- 
tion, oxidation, nitration, cyclization, etc. Russian scientists 
obtained high yields of phenol, for example, by a radiation- 
induced reaction of benzene with water; and Rumanian chem- 
ists reported a high yield of the desirable isomer of benzene 
hexachloride by chlorination of benzene in the presence of 
gamma radiation. 

Many chemical firms were also interested in process heat 
from high-temperature nuclear reactors. It was estimated, for 
example, that use of atomic heat could slash 9 cents from the 

15—20-cent cost per 1,000 cu.ft. of synthesis gas manufacture. 
(Synthesis gas is a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
derived from coal and steam.) 

Most intriguing, of course, was the imminent development of 
economical nuclear power, for that would extend manyfold the 
use of nuclear fission. And that, in turn, would intensify the 
challenge to the chemical processing industry of winning ura- 
nium (and perhaps thorium) from its ores, separating and 
purifying the isotopes, operating the reactors under optimum 
conditions and utilizing to the fullest efficiency the fission prod- 
ucts, heat and radiation therefrom. This was probably the 
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greatest challenge of the ensuing decade. (See also ene | 
ISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY; FoREIGN INVESTMENTS; PHYSIC 
Piastics; VITAMINS AND NUTRITION. ) (H.C. Ee J) 


The year 1955 saw continued interest | 
Chemotherapy. the development of antibiotic substan¢ 
from the higher plants. It also witnessed the development | 
synthetic drugs useful in the treatment of mental disease. 

Allium Oils.—Bulbs belonging to the allium (garlic) fam 
yield oily substances with significant activity against the tubs 
culosis organism. An oil extracted from Allium shoenoprast 
showed activity slightly less than that of an equal quantity 
streptomycin. The oil of Allium cepa was but one-fifth as acti 
as streptomycin. 

Plant Extracts as Antiviral Compounds.—At the Univers) 
of Texas (Austin) extracts obtained from 22 of 44 plants p) 
longed the life of chick embryos injected with one of the 
lowing viruses: vaccinia, influenza, meningopneumonitis and « 
cephalitis. These viruses had become egg-adapted strains by | 
peated inoculation into embryonated eggs through the yolk s 
Extracts from three plants, Allium hellert, Ambrosia apts 
and Sensitive plant, successfully inhibited three of the fe 


viruses. 


Plant Extracts as Tumour Inhibitors—The same workers _ 
ported that an extract of Anemone decapetala proved to be } 
most effective in inhibiting growth of a tumour cultured in 7 
yolk sac. A relatively nontoxic extract of Liatris punctata W 
the most active inhibitor of tumour growth in mice and in 
sue cultures. 

Polylysine and Polyvinylamine.—Both of these basic p 
peptides proved to be virus inhibitors in tests performed u 
virus growths in the chick embryo. The viruses shown sensi 
were influenza B virus and mumps virus. Polylysine was 
more effective compound and about one-fifth as toxic as p 
vinylamine. 

Mycostatin.—The antibiotic Mycostatin, known also as f 
gicidin, proved successful in the control of fungus diseases. 
prevented death when inoculated into mice previously infec 
with Coccidioides immitis, Sporotrichum schencki and Cryf 
coccus neoformans. 

Fungichromatin and Fungichromin.—Fungichromatin < 
Fungichromin were isolated from a strain of Streptomyces ce. 
losae. As their names indicate, these antibiotics are antifunga 
character. 

Spiramycin.—Spiramycin was isolated from a new species 
molds, Streptomyces ambofaciens. Chemically and biologic: 
it was found to be similar to the previously isolated antibiot 
erythromycin and carbomycin. It has an antibiotic specti 
exhibiting activity chiefly against gram-positive bacteria. 

Griseoviridin and Viridogrisein.—These antibiotics were 
cently isolated. They proved to have a broad spectrum aga 
both gram-negative and gram-positive bacteria and rickett 
Tested in animals, the antibiotics were found to be tolere 
well when applied locally or given orally or by injection in n 
and dogs. 

Pyrimidine Derivatives.—Three types of pyrimidine der 
tives were shown to inhibit the growth of disease-causing | 
teria in the test tube, but required testing in animals before 
in human disease could be contemplated. They included 
2,4-diamino-pyrimidine, aminoanthrapyrimidines and 5-phen 
thiouracils. A fourth type, the tetrahydropyrimidines, sho 
ability to restrict the growth of fungi. 

Oxamycin—Cycloserine, PA94.—This new antibiotic 
isolated from a new species of actinomyces, Streptom 
garyphalus. Its chemical structure was established as D-4-an 
3 isoxazolidone, a zwitter ionic, crystalline substance of 
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lecular weight. Oxamycin was demonstrated to be highly dif- 
sible and to have a broad antibacterial spectrum. When tested 
experimentally induced bacterial infections of animals it 
oved capable of controlling gram-negative and gram-positive 
cterial infections and rickettsial diseases. It did not show 
nificant antituberculosis effect in mice. Apparently the anti- 
ytic was more effective in living animals against infectious 
cteria than was indicated by test tube experience, and despite 
e experience in mice it showed considerable promise in tests 
ainst tuberculosis infections of human beings. 
Coliformin.—This new antibiotic was isolated from Escheri- 
ia coli, a common organism found in the human lower intesti- 
1 tract. Coliformin was found to be exclusively active against 
ngi causing plant, textile and leather damage as well as types 
using animal and human disease. The human fungi which were 
und sensitive to the antibiotic included Candida albicans, 
mdida krusei, Candida tropicalis, Hormodenedrum pedrosoi, 
icrosporum gypseum, Sporotrichum schenckii, Torulopsis neo- 
rmans, Trichophyton mentagrophytes and Trichophyton ton- 
rans. 
Biallylamicol (Camoform).—Although synthesized several 
ars earlier, Biallylamicol was demonstrated in 1955 to have 
tiamoebic properties. Chemically the substance was shown to 
ve the formula 6,6’-diallyl-a, a’-bis(diethylamino )-4,4’-bi-o- 
2sol, dihydrochloride. When the drug was given to animals 
oerimentally infected with Endamoeba histolytica, the causa- 
‘e organism of human amoebiasis, it demonstrated slight effect 
ainst acute amoebiasis of rats, moderate effect against amoebic 
sentery in dogs and good effect against liver amoebiasis of 
msters. 
Gallic Acid.—In tests upon monkeys, aged gallic acid was 
und to protect all monkeys after experimental inoculation 
th poliomyelitis (type I) virus. Freshly prepared acid failed 
‘demonstrate similar protective powers. The protective sub- 
ince was believed to be a polymer or an oxidative product of 
llic acid produced by aging. Experimental work was proceed- 
x in an attempt to isolate the active principle. 
Ataractic Agents.—This term had come to be applied to a 
w class of drugs developed during the previous two years. 
tis group of therapeutic agents favourably altered the state of 
tients suffering from various forms of agitated, excited and 
llucinatory mental disease. The term ataraxia was derived 
ym the Greek, and it means freedom from confusion, peace of 
nd. The term was suggested by Alister Cameron, a classicist 
Cincinnati (O.) to Howard Fabing, a neurologist. 
The use of these drugs enabled psychiatrists to release mental 
tients considerably earlier than formerly and reduced the 
rsing and domiciliary care problems in mental institutions. 
tients were made calmer, more amenable to psychiatric ap- 
gach, ate better and were better able to attend to their per- 
dal needs as a result of treatment. 
Agents of this type introduced into medicine during the year 
sluded Frenquel, alpha-(4-piperidyl)dipheny] carbinol hydro- 
loride, which is chiefly an antihallucinatory agent. It also 
monstrated effectiveness in blocking the action of experi- 
ontally induced psychoses in normal persons caused by use of 
llucinatory agents such as lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD), 
himbine and mescaline. Meprobamate, known as Miltown and 
juanil, also was introduced for use in this field. It proved to 
useful chiefly in the relief of anxiety syndromes and tension 
ites, tension headaches and in the treatment of alcoholism. 
was shown to have a structure similar to a muscle relaxant, 
»~phenesin; chemically it was shown to have the formula, 2- 
sthyl-2-n-propyl-1,3-propanediol dicarbamate. (See also AL- 
RGY; BACTERIOLOGY; CANCER; PSYCHIATRY; VITAMINS AND 
JTRITION. ) (PaloW,) 
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Cherries: see Frutt. 


Chess Nicholas Rossolimo of Paris, Fr., was named winner 
* of the United States open championship after tying 
with Samuel Reshevsky of Spring Valley, N.Y., in the 1955 
tournament at Long Beach, Calif., in August. Each finished the 
competition with a record of 10-2, but the tourney committee 
declared Rossolimo the victor on points, 624-614. The points 
consisted of a median of the sums of their opponents’ scores. 
Both Reshevsky and Rossolimo were undefeated, their minus 
points coming from four draws each. 

Gisela Kahn Gresser, New York city, and Nancy Roos, Los 
Angeles, Calif., finished in a tie in the U.S. women’s tourna- 
ment ended Sept. 5, at the Marshall Chess club in New York 
city. Each tallied 9-2 and the two were named co-holders of 
the title for 1955. 

Clinton Parmalee of Newark, N.J., took top honours in the 
national amateur championship May 22, at Lake Mohegan, N.Y. 
He had a tally of 54-4. A cup was awarded to Kathryn Slater, 
New York, for leading the women players. Awards for best 
scores also went to Victor Guala, New York, in Class A and 
Eugene Salome, New York, in Class B. 

Among the features of 1955 was the interzone tournament 
that brought together many of the world’s leading players at 
Goteborg, Swed., in September. As a result of the event, nine 
players qualified to compete in the challengers’ tourney leading 
to the world championship in 1956. Five soviet stars, headed by 
David Bronstein who scored 15-5, were among those selected. 
Others chosen were Paul Keres, 134-64; Ewfim Geller, 12-8; 
Tigran Petrosian, 124-74; Boris Spassky, 11-9; Oscar Panno of 
Argentina, 13-7; Laszlo Szabo of Hungary, 12-8; H. Filip of 
Czechoslovakia, 11-9, and Herman Pilnik of Argentina, 11-9. 
Another master, Vassily Smyslov of Moscow, who was seeded, 
also was scheduled to compete in the tourney to determine a 
challenger for the crown held by Mikhail Botvinnik of Lenin- 
grad. 

Spassky won the world junior title competition ending Aug. 
8, at Antwerp, Belg., with Edmar Mednis (New York state 
champion of 1955) of the Marshall Chess club finishing as 
runner-up. Masters from seven countries took part in the annual 
congress at Hastings, Eng., early in the year with two soviet 
representatives sharing premier group laurels. Smyslov and 
Keres each scored 7-2, Smyslov having 5 triumphs and 4 draws 
while Keres won 6, drew 2 and lost one. Among the premier 
reserves, Istvan Bilek of Hungary was top man with a count of 
7-2. Boris Ivkov of Yugoslavia, with 13-4, triumphed in the 
jubilee tourney at Buenos Aires, Arg., in May. 

A team of U.S. masters visited Moscow in July for a series 
of matches with a Soviet union team and bowed, 25-7. How- 
ever, the trip had a bright side for U.S. chess followers as the 
world champion, Mikhail Botvinnik, was defeated by Samuel 
Reshevsky, leading player of the U-S. GEV) 


2 2 (1887- ), president of the Re- 
Chiang Kai-shek public of China with its capital in 
Taipei, Formosa, who had been, during three decades in a period 
of China’s changing history, hailed first as conqueror of the 
Chinese warlords and symbol of the national revolution and 
resistance against Japanese aggression, and then driven out of 
the mainland and regarded as the arch enemy of the Central 
People’s Republic—remained during 1955 the generally accepted 
Chinese Nationalist leader in fighting communism and a target 
of attack by those who wrote off the cause of the Chinese 
Nationalists. Chiang’s position became increasingly difficult as 
the communists’ campaign of peaceful co-existence won wider 
response and support. Nevertheless he looked to international 
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“__AND MY POP CAN LICK YOUR POP,” a cartoon of 1955 by Haynie of 
the Greensboro Daily News (N.C.) 


action to prevent communist expansion and repeatedly warned 
the west to beware of the pitfalls of the communist peaceful 
gestures. While the fighting along the offshore islands opposite 
the mainland was intensified and the Chinese-American mutual 
defense treaty was about to be concluded, Chiang stated on 
Nov. 23, 1954, that the Chinese Communists would not try to 
invade the Nationalist held islands if the U.S. announced its 
participation in the joint defense of these islands. He also advo- 
cated extending the southeast Asia defense system to include 
Nationalist China, South Korea and Japan. In a message to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in connection with the 
signing of the Sino-American defense treaty on Dec. 2, 1954, 
Chiang also called it ‘‘a necessary link in the Far Eastern de- 
fense.” The interpretation and ratification of the treaty by the 
U.S. senate and the United States’ position relative to the de- 
fense of Quemoy and Matsu Islands in the light of the com- 
munist threat brought a number of distinguished Americans 
including Secretary of State Dulles, Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens, and Adm. Arthur W. Radford to Formosa to consult 
with Chiang during 1955. Prior to the Geneva conference 
of the heads of the Big Four Powers Chiang declared again on 
July 17 that his government and people would never agree to 
any cease-fire arrangement with the Chinese Communists, nor 
relinquish the sacred duty of recovering the mainland and lib- 
erating the Chinese people from communist tyranny. (See also 
CHINA. ) 
(For his earlier career see Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 
(sk, ab. (Cise,)) 
Chicago Second largest U.S. city, a port of entry and the 
* county seat of Cook county, Ill., Chicago lies at 
the southwest corner of Lake Michigan. Its population in the 
1950 census was 3,620,962, and for the six-county Chicago 
metropolitan area 5,495,364. It was estimated that the 1955 
population was 3,876,000 in the city and 6,185,000 in the met- 
ropolitan area. The mayor, elected in 1955, was Richard J. 
Daley. 
Employment in 1955 rose from the slump of 1954 by about 
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80,000 persons, and unemployment decreased by a nearly equal} 
amount over the same period. Bank clearings in Chicago for th 
first nine months of 1955 increased 9.3% to $39,091,674,00 
from $35,752,873,000 in the same period of 1954. New invest 
ment in industrial plants in the Chicago metropolitan area fo 
the first nine months of 1955 amounted to $258,970,000, a 
increase of 41% over the same period of 1954. The dollar vol 
ume of industrial production in 1955 was expected to excee : 
$19,000,000,000, an all-time record, compared with a production 
volume of $17,000,000,000 in 1954. Retail sales in 1954 weré| 
estimated at $7,400,000,000 for the Chicago metropolitan area 
approximately 6% more than in 1954. | 

Steel production in the Chicago metropolitan area in the first 
nine months of 1955 broke all previous records with 16,046,00c 
tons of steel produced. It was estimated that production would 
approximate 21,000,000 tons for 1955, as against the record of 
20,628,100 tons produced in the record year of 1953. | 

O’Hare field, Chicago International airport, opened for com- 
mercial aviation late in the year, is the world’s largest commer- 
cial airport, encompassing approximately 6,500 ac. of land. The 
total number of passengers carried by the Chicago Transit 
authority in the first eight months of 1955 was 412,820,225, a 
decline of 3.4% from the 427,217,493 carried in the first eight 
months of 1954. 

All types of construction contracts awarded in the first eight 
months of 1955 increased spectacularly to $882,449,000, from 
$487,808,000 in the first eight months of 1954, an increase 
of 81%. | 

School enrolment in Chicago in the fall of 1955 amounted t 
approximately 315,000 public and 240,000 parochial elementa 
pupils, plus 91,000 public and 48,000 parochial high school stu- 
dents. The total public assistance expenditures in Cook count 
for the first eight months of 1955 approximated $56,861,837 
an increase of 15.8% over the same period of 1954. A monthl 
average of 149,796 persons were receiving relief during the au 
eight months of 1955, which compared with 131,581 persons 
in 1954. The average monthly allowance per person obtaining 
some form of assistance in Cook county was $47.45 in this 
period of 1955, which may be compared with the $46.73 average 
for the same period of 1954. 

The 1954 total appropriations for current operations of the 
six governments that cover Chicago in whole or in part were: 
city of Chicago, $475,725,000; Cook county, $101,208,000; 
Cook county forest preserve district, $6,358,000; Chicago board 
of education, $181,853,000; Chicago sanitary district, $45,097,- 
ooo; and Chicago park district, $48,695,000. 

The total 1954 property tax rate (tax paid in 1955) for the 
combined six taxing authorities in the city of Chicago was 
$3.768 per $100 of assessed valuation for all of the city north 
of 87th street. The rate for the city south of 87th street was 
$3.792, which includes the southern Cook county mosquitc 
abatement district. Total assessed real property valuation fo1 
1954 taxes was $8,703,599,431 within the city limits. 

Total bonded debt, applicable to the city of Chicago, for the 
general obligations of these same six governments, as of Jan. I 
1955, amounted to $403,769,073. In addition, these same six 
governments had $184,665,000 in revenue bonds outstanding a: 
of Jan. I, 1955. 

The 42-story Prudential Insurance Company building wa: 
completed late in the year. A new Inland Steel building, a 19 
story structure, was started, as was a 14-story building for th 
America Fore Insurance group. 

Notable among public works projects under way was th 
authorization of $246,000,000 to accelerate the construction o 
the expressway system radiating from the central business dis 
trict to outlying areas, and the construction of the last nine city 


FLAMES POURING THROUGH WINDOWS in Barton hotel fire Feb. 12, 
11955, in Chicago. Twenty-nine persons died 


built public garages. Passage of enabling legislation by the state 
‘permitted completion of plans for construction of a $30,000,000 
‘lake-front convention hall. The legislation was also enacted for 
‘preliminary studies on the $288.000,000 Fort Dearborn project, 
‘which was to be erected in an area north of the main Chicago 
‘river, replacing obsolete property with apartments, offices, gov- 
‘ernmental buildings and recreational plazas. 

The Calumet-Sag channel project received an appropriation 
of $4,000,000 from the federal congress, and work was started 
‘on the widening of the western three miles of the channel. This 
‘project, coupled with the development of a deepwater port in 
‘Lake Calumet and the St. Lawrence seaway project, was ex- 
pected to revitalize Chicago’s position in inland waterway 


‘shipping. (L. IN.) 
Child Labour United States.—Employment among youth 
* 14 through 17 years of age continued down- 
ward in the year ended June 1955, dropping to 2,100,000— 
nearly 150,000 below 1954. This decrease was entirely the result 
‘of the decline in the employment of out-of-school youth, espe- 
cially those 16 and 17 years old. Figures compiled by the U:S. 
bureau of the census showed that nearly 1,000,000 boys and 
girls 16 and 17 years of age were out of school in 1954 and only 
half of them had jobs. 

The increasing lack of employment opportunities for young 
people who had dropped out of school before completing high 
school was causing particular concern among education officials 
and others connected with the welfare of youth. The special 
problems of those dropouts led to the holding of hearings on 
youth employment by the U.S. senate committee on juvenile 
delinquency and to recommendations for improving the situation. 

Progress was made in reducing child labour in agriculture and 
narrowing the gap in schooling between rural and urban chil- 
dren. Between 1951 and 1954 enrolment of children ro through 
15 years of age in rural farm areas rose from 94% to 97% while 
in urban areas the school enrolment figure of 99% remained the 
same. This gain for rural youth followed the strengthening of 
the child-labour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards act in 
1950, prohibiting the employment of children under 16 years of 
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age in agriculture during school hours. 

About one-third of the states amended their child-labour or 
school-attendance laws in 1955. Improvements included strength- 
ening hazardous occupations provisions in Ohio, Maine. Ne- 
braska and Tennessee. New York set a maximum 4o-hr. week 
for minors under 16, instead of its former 44-hr. week. Cali- 
fornia provided that employment certificates could be revoked 
for minors of 16 and 17, as well as for those under 16, if the 
health or education of the minor was jeopardized. A minimum- 
wage provision was passed in Delaware for minors under 16; it 
set 75 cents an hour (60 cents if the children are attending 
school), but permitted a lower wage if the parent consented in 
writing. Illinois increased its minimum-school term, while South 
Dakota and Montana tightened the exemptions under which 
children under 16 may leave school to go to work. 

On the other hand, a number of states lowered their child- 
labour or school-attendance standards. In Utah the basic mini- 
mum age for work in factories at any time or in most employ- 
ments during school hours was reduced from 16 to r4, and the 
minimum age for work outside school hours in agriculture or as 
caddies or newsboys was lowered to to. The night-work provi- 
sions were relaxed in Oklahoma for minors 15 and over em- 
ployed in theatres, and in Delaware for minors under 16 in 
street trades. In Delaware also the night-work prohibition for 
girls 16 and over was repealed. The South Carolina school- 
attendance law was repealed. 

New York and Massachusetts each extended for one year 
their acts authorizing relaxation of certain labour laws for 
minors 16 and over during emergencies. 

Other Countries.—No conventions or recommendations deal- 
ing specifically with young workers were considered at the 1955 
International Labour conference. However, the governing body 
of the International Labour organization, at its 128th session, 
decided to ask member governments whether they favoured the 
adoption of international instruments in the form of conven- 
tions or recommendations on various aspects of the conditions 
of employment of fishermen, including minimum age for em- 
ployment and medical examination. During the year, various 
child-labour conventions were ratified: no. 5, 14-year minimum 
age for employment in industry, by Bolivia; no. 58, 15-year 
minimum age for employment at sea, by Argentina and Den- 
mark; no. 59, 15-year minimum age for employment in industry 
(as revised in 1937), by Cuba; no. 60, 15-year minimum age 
for nonindustrial employment (as revised in 1937), by Cuba; 
no. 77, medical examination of young persons in industry, by 
Argentina; no. 78, medical examination of young persons in 
nonindustrial employment, by Argentina and Cuba; no. 79, night 
work of young persons in nonindustrial employment, by Argen- 
tina and Cuba; no. go, night work of young persons in industry 
(as revised in 1948), by The Netherlands. G3, Se Jf) 

Great Britain.—Juvenile labour continued to be in keen de- 
mand, and consequently a wide range of work was available for 
school leavers. Between Jan. 1954 and Jan. 1955 the youth 
employment service placed 221,000 boys and 228,000 girls in 
employment, a slight decrease on the 1953 total. Of these, 240,- 
ooo were school leavers entering their first situation, 4,000 less 
than in the previous year. The ratio of young persons (aged 
15-18) to the total of employees remained practically constant, 
the number of boys being 5% of the total of male employees, 
and the number of girls about 94% of the total of female em- 
ployees. The largest increase during the year was in distributive 
trades (+6,000 boys and +9,000 girls) and there was also a 
substantial increase in textile industries. The number of boys 
entering employment in mining and quarrying fell from 12,758 
to 11,743. The comparative scarcity of young people between 15 
and 18 underlined the importance of the vocational guidance, 
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placing and “follow-up of progress” carried out by the youth 
employment service, and of the encouragement given to indus- 
tries and firms to develop systematic recruitment and training 
schemes for young workers. Ten new national schemes of re- 
cruitment and training were agreed by the industries concerned, 
bringing the total to more than go. In placing juveniles, youth 
employment officers paid particular attention to the type of 
training and facilities for further education offered by employ- 
ers. A survey of training arrangements in six selected industries, 
completed during 1954, showed that the local application of 
agreed schemes was uneven, and that much could still be done 
to improve the standard of training given to young workers. In 
regard to the release of young workers for part-time classes, the 
survey revealed that the local provision of such classes was 
generally adequate, but that there was still some reluctance on 
the part of employers to release their young workers as well as 
some failure on the part of young workers to realize the benefits 
of further education. 

Under the special aptitudes scheme grants were awarded to 
1,100 young persons to enable them to take up work suited to 
their abilities in other areas. (See also CHILD WELFARE; JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY. ) CW Onde se) 


, ’ A profusion of children’s books were 
Children 5 Books. are in the United States during 
1955. Informational material, attractively presented, predomi- 
nated, with helicopters (Helicopters: How They Work by John 
Lewellen), electronics (Electronics for Young People by Jeanne 
Bendick) and atoms (Atoms Today and Tomorrow by Margaret 
O. Hyde) among the complex subjects made simple and appeal- 
ing. Uniform editions continued strong, as established series 
added new titles and new series were launched. 

Picture books were bold and original in design. Dr. Seuss’s 
new fantasy, On Beyond Zebra, and Virginia Kahl’s The Duchess 
Bakes a Cake evoked hearty laughter. Poppy Seeds (Clyde 
Bulla) pictured the heart-warming faith of a Mexican village 
boy. Louise Fatio presented another tale of her gentle adven- 
turer in The Happy Lion in Africa. Forgetfulness rather than 
timidity troubled the engaging hero in Theodore Turtle by Ellen 
MacGregor. An elusive gentleness captivated little children who 
were read Play With Me by Marie Ets and a dreamlike quality 
pervaded Ruth Krauss’s Charlotte and the White Horse. An old 
Scottish ballad provided material for a delightful picture book 
by John M. Langstaff, Frog Went a-Courtin’. German folk tales 
provided material for two others: The Traveling Musicians 
(J. L. K. and W. K. Grimm) and Hinkeldinkl (Frank Jupo). 

Many rich collections distinguished the year’s output of books 
for children. The Illustrated Treasury of Children’s Literature 
by Margaret Martignoni made available in one volume classics 
suitable for children of preschool age to 12. The Magic Listen- 
ing Cap (Yoshiko Uchida) retold 14 Japanese folk tales; Welsh 
Legends and Folk-Tales (Gwyn Jones) made days of magic and 
knighthood live again. French Legends, Tales and Fairy Stories 
(Barbara Picard) and Fables of India (Joseph Gaer) brought 
treasures from still other countries. Corydon Bell’s John 
Rattling-Gourd of Big Cove was rich with stories and legends of 
the Cherokee Indians. 

Fantasies had wide appeal. Parents and children chuckled to- 
gether over Meindert DeJong’s The Little Cow and the Turtle, 
Frances and Richard Lockridge’s The Cat Who Rode Cows, 
Walter Edmonds’ Uncle Ben’s Whale and George Plimpton’s 
The Rabbit’s Umbrella. Hard luck changed to soft luck in Mar- 
jorie Rawlings’ Secret River and Lee Kingman’s Finnish story, 
Mikko’s Fortune. A lively, suspenseful fairy tale was Margot 
Benary-Isbert’s The Wicked Enchantment. A beautiful friend- 
ship between a boy and his grandmother was told in the English 


‘Katherine Shippen showed the progress of man’s understandi) 


fantasy, Children of Green Knowe by L. M. Boston. Stran 
from various folk tales combined in the fabric of The Wond 
ful Lamp by Max Voegeli. Imaginative children welcomed t 
distinguished fantasy, The Borrowers Afield by Mary Nort 
Magical happenings appeared on every page of C. S. Lewis’ Tj 
Magician’s Nephew. | 

Family fun was shared in Pamela Brown’s The Windnal 
Family (English), Adéle and Cateau De Leeuw’s The Expa 
able Browns and M. L. Chastain’s Fripsey Fun. 

Pet and animal books were favourites. Lois Lenski’s A D 
Came to School delighted little children. An airedale reform) 
his family in Anne H. White’s Junket. A book of beauty, T 
Littlest Mouse, pleased Dorothy Lathrop’s many readers. } 
otter escaped the hazards of the deep in Amikuk, a tale of 
life about the Aleutian Islands by Rutherford Montgomery. | 

Nature was treated in many fine volumes for young childrel 
The Pond Book (Albro Gaul), Seashores (H. S. Zim and Les 
Ingle) and See Through the Sea (Millicent Selsam and Be 
Morrow) among them. | 

Science subjects were treated in a lively, understandak 
manner. Several new titles in the “First Book Series” were ny 
table contributions. In Men, Microscopes, and Living Thin; 
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of living matter from Aristotle to the present, through lives al 
work of great biologists. Irving Adler’s Time in Your Life vi 
idly established the significance of rhythm in living things. T 
past concerned writers of informational books: Nefertiti Liv 
Here by Mary Chubb (Egyptology), Te Story of Our Ancest 
by May Edel (anthropology) and Dinosaurs by Marie H. Blo 

Other lands provided the setting for many outstanding cc 
tributions of the year. From Mexico came the long-cheris 
story of a miracle in Helen Parish’s Our Lady of Guadalupe 
an on-stage story of a Mexican fiesta, The Fabulous Firew 
Family by James Flora. From Guatemala came the material 
the distinguished character portrayal in A. N. Clark’s Santia 
There was a fairy-tale quality in Philomena, a story of an 
year-old Bohemian girl by Kate Seredy. The Twins in Son 
Africa (Daphne Rooke) was a captivating story for the ch 
of eight to ten. The South Pacific provided its share of ba 
ground material: William Lipkind’s Boy of the Islands to 
readers into a Hawaiian boy’s life and Denis Clark wrote beau 
fully of the Australian bush country in Boomer. 

Adapting to new environments was a prevailing note in mv 
of the fiction writing. Through reading The Golden Name D 
by Jennie D. Lindquist, children saw American life enriched 
the rich contributions of another country. A war-orphar 
cousin from Italy is absorbed into the New York Leoni fam 
in Big Little Island by Valenti Angelo. In a cheerful sto 
Bronko, Rosa Eichelberger told the adventures of a boy com 
from the concentration camps of Europe to a new home w 
his mother on New York’s east side. 

The year saw the publication of several fine biographies 
children’s enjoyment. Prairie-Town Boy (Carl Sandburg) wa 
shortened version of his Always the Young Strangers, a story 
his growing up. Explorers were subjects of several fine biog 
phies. Two handsome picture books about Columbus were A 
Dalgliesh’s The Columbus Story and Ingri and Edgar Pz 
d’Aulaire’s Columbus. Vivid biographies for the child of ei 
to ten were Henry Hudson by Ronald Syme and Captain C 
Explores the South Seas by Armstrong Sperry. The Silver . 
swer was a sensitive story of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
mance by Constance Burnett. Elizabeth Ripley presented R 
brandt, including excellent black and white reproductions of 
work. An able contemporary English author, Geoffrey Tre 
chose his subjects for Seven Kings of England for the dram 
quality of their lives. Hedvig Collin’s Young Hans Chris 
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Andersen fittingly punctuated the rsoth anniversary of the 
Danish author’s birth. 

Historical fiction provided engrossing reading for older boys 

and girls. Triwmph for Flavius (Caroline Snedeker) was a story 
of a Roman conqueror’s son and his friendship for a Greek 
slave. The Great Axe Bretwalda (Philip Ketchum) was an excel- 
{ent story of ancient Britain, King Alfred, knights and ladies. 
Notable among works of fiction based on American history were 
Stampede for Gold (Pierre Berton), A Spy in Williamsburg 
(Isabelle Lawrence) and The Mighty Soo (Clara Judson). 
' Among adventure stories of the sea that enticed readers were 
Ice to India by Keith Robertson and Captain Cook Explores the 
South Seas by Armstrong Sperry. Nicholas Monsarrat’s The 
Boy’s Book of the Sea was a rich collection of sea episodes. 

Mystery prevailed in Crystal Mountain (Belle Rugh), in 
which an American and an English boy were sleuths in Beirut, 
Lebanon. Modern Edinburgh with its legend-haunted alleys 
provided the backdrop for The House of the Pelican (Elisa- 
beth Kyle). 
| New editions of old favourites included Frank Stockton’s 
Ting-a-Ling Tales, F. H. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy and 
S. M. Gruenberg’s Favorite Stories Old and New. H. C. Ander- 
sen’s The Ugly Duckling was presented separately in soft colour. 
‘ No discussion of the year’s output of books for children 
would be complete without comment upon The Art of Beatrix 
Potter, a historical study of the work of the author-artist long 
loved on both sides of the Atlantic, with a foreword by Anne 
Carroll Moore. Annis Duff's Longer Flight delighted readers of 
Bequest of Wings for its sensitive, sound observations on intro- 
ducing young people to the delights of reading. (See also Book 
PUBLISHING AND Book SaALes; LiTErARY Prizes.) (S. Wr.) 


AL: Evaluations of child welfare needs and 
Child Welfare. resources during 1955 were far-reaching. 
World-wide or regional studies were begun or continued by spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations or other international 
bodies. Conferences of professional workers directed attention 
to the problems of seriously handicapped children, especially the 
mentally retarded. There was a decrease in relief programs un- 
der international auspices but a marked increase in long-range 
planning toward a social climate conducive to child welfare. 

International Services.—The tenth Pan American Child con- 
gress in Panama, Feb. 6-12, 1955, dealt with education and 
social service but concentrated its attention in the field of 
health. Nutrition and related subjects, including the production 
of milk and protection of milk by pasteurization and manufac- 
ture of powdered milk, were considered in the light of various 
projects sponsored in recent years by the Pan American Sanitary 
bureau, which is the regional unit of WHO (World Health 
organization) for the Americas. The needs of crippled children 
were discussed, with emphasis upon rehabilitation. Juvenile de- 
linquency was a matter of major concern in all of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics. Those assembled considered measures for the 
prevention of delinquency, including the strengthening of family 
life, and for the improvement of the juvenile courts, institutions 
and other agencies serving juvenile delinquents. The need for 
adequate child welfare facilities and services in rural areas was 
recognized and recommendations included proposals for the 
special training of social workers for service in rural areas. 
Inadequacies of vital statistics were another concern and steps 
were urged toward developing uniform statistics, already begun 
by the American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood and co-operating organizations within the UN. 

The World Child Welfare congress in Zagreb, Yugos., held 
late in 1954, emphasized the importance of helping children 
before their problems became acute and, toward this end, the 
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strengthening of family life. Findings of the conference in- 
cluded recommendations for the centring of social planning and 
social services upon the family, with children given preference 
over others within the family; supplementary wages which 
would allow employed mothers to work no more than half time 
outside the home; education for parenthood during the years of 
common-school education and military service; care for handi- 
capped and sick children, wherever practical, in the home or in 
hospitals where the mother may be with her child; facilities in 
the home and community for treatment, education and voca- 
tional training of mentally deficient children; and special pro- 
tection for the child born out of wedlock and children from 
broken homes. It was agreed that in case of war or other 
catastrophe children should be separated from their families 
only when physical survival requires, and that the family should 
be preserved as a unit, whatever its customary standards may be. 

The sixth world congress of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples, held in 1954 at The Hague, Neth., agreed 
that popular understanding of the purposes, methods and con- 
tent of programs for rehabilitation of the crippled is essential 
to their development. 

The United Nations Children’s fund (formerly the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency fund and still offi- 
cially designated as UNICEF) was expanded in 1955. Seven 
governments which contributed to the fund for the first time 
brought the total participating to more than 70, with probable 
pledges and receipts of about $20,000,000 for 1955. For the 
fiscal year 1955 the United States congress appropriated $12,- 
500,000. About 90% of the fund’s support had been from gov- 
ernments, the balance from voluntary organizations and indi- 
vidual contributors. 

During 1955 UNICEF expected to exceed its goal of approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 children and pregnant or nursing mothers as 
beneficiaries of its principal health and nutrition programs. 
The number to be vaccinated with BCG (Bacillus-Calmette 
Guérin) in the fund’s antituberculosis campaign promised to be 
more than 15,000,000. Since the fund’s campaign against tuber- 
culosis began in 1948, about 140,000,000 persons had been 
tested to determine their susceptibility and about 60,000,000 
treated with vaccine. Other objectives of UNICEF programs in 
1955 were to protect approximately 7,000,000 from malaria with 
DDT; to give daily rations through maternal and child welfare 
centres and school lunch programs to 4,000,000; emergency 
feeding, 4,000,000; treatment for control of yaws, 1,200,000; 
treatment for control of trachoma, g00,o00. Cumulative services 
in the control of yaws, including 1955 and the previous years, 
consisted of about 23,000,000 children and mothers examined 
and 5,000,000 treated. 

United States.—The Salk vaccine for poliomyelitis, which 
became available during 1954 to a limited control group of chil- 
dren, was made available by the federal government during 1955 
to all children under ten years of age. For several months the 
distribution of this vaccine was held up because the output 
from certain laboratories seemed to be related to the develop- 
ment of the disease in a number of cases. With supplies of vac- 
cine tested under government supervision and the adequacy of 
remaining stocks assured, the campaign of inoculation was 
resumed and expanded. A similar campaign against polio was 
conducted in Canada. 

Another important discovery in the field of child health 
tended to reduce blindness among infants. Reduction in the sup- 
ply of oxygen administered to premature babies, in a study 
including several hundred infants, showed that less than haif as 
many developed retrolental fibroplasia as were victims when the 
larger supply of oxygen in routine treatment was provided. 

Other highly publicized child welfare developments pertained 
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INDOCHINESE ORPHANS, removed from communist-held Haiphong to Saigon 
by the Vietnamese government in collaboration with the U.S. Operations mis- 
sion and French authorities, enioy an improvised picnic aboard the U.S.S. 
“Marine Serpent” April 16, 1955 


to mentally retarded children and delinquent youth. Councils of 
parents of mentally retarded children were operated in more 
than go states as affiliates of the National Association for 
Retarded Children. The efforts of such groups of parents and 
other interested citizens and professional workers were concen- 
trated on services to the mentally retarded at home, at school 
and in training schools, with special emphasis upon the rehabili- 
tation of those who previously received little or no training. 
Several states began studies of the facilities and services within 
their borders. In some, as in Massachusetts, laws were passed 
assuring more adequate provisions for children thus handicapped. 

The number of children coming before juvenile court authori- 
ties on account of delinquency increased for the sixth year in 
succession, according to a report from the children’s bureau of 
the department of health, education and welfare. The bureau’s 
division of juvenile delinquency, established in 1954, continued 
studies begun in 1953 by a subcommittee of the U.S. senate. 
There was general agreement that a substantial reduction in 
juvenile delinquency could be expected if there were a general 
increase in the stability of fainilies. As never before there was 
a tendency for schools, social agencies and law enforcing bodies 
to recognize that emotional disturbance must be detected more 
frequently and at earlier ages if steps for reducing delinquency 
were to be effective. This was one of the findings of a conference 
on health services and juvenile delinquency held in Washington, 
D.C., May 19-21, 1955. 

Progress in the control of child labour was especially notice- 
able in its application to children of migrant labourers. State 
officials and local communities, assisted by national religious 
bodies, the National Child Labor committee and federal authori- 
ties, were obtaining co-operation as never before from industries 
which employed migrants. Educational, religious, recreational 
and health services were being provided. Another concern of 
child labour authorities was the need for additional controls in 
the employment of teen-age boys in bowling alleys, often at 
hours when they should be asleep and for periods long enough 


to produce excessive fatigue. 

Conferences contributing to the welfare of children inclu 
the National Conference on the Churches and Social Welf 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 1-4, 1955, and the White House Confere 
on Education, Washington, D.C., Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1955. 

A decline in the number of orphans in the United States 
reflected in the U.S. census. The number of full orphans drop 
from 750,000 in 1920 to 66,000 in 1953. In 1920 the proport 
of children who had lost one or both parents was I in 6, 
1953 it was 1 in 20. Increasingly the children in need of fos : 
care in family homes or institutions were from homes bro 
by desertion, divorce or separation. The U.S. census (195 
showed 260,429 persons under 21 years of age living in all tyk 
of institutions, The total in institutions for dependent @ 
neglected children was 95,260. 

Outstanding among publications was the pamphlet Infant Ca 
produced by the federal children’s bureau. In 1954 and 1g 
more than 1,000,000 copies were sold. Since its original publi 
tion in 1914, 35,000,000 copies of this guide to child health ht 
been sold or circulated without charge. (See also CHILD Lazou 
INFANT MortTALITY; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; RED Cros 
SocraL SEcuRITY; TUBERCULOSIS; WoRLD HEALTH ORGANI 


- TION.) | 


BrIp_iocRAPHY.—-Samuel A. Kirk, Merle B. Karnes and Winifred | 
Kirk. You and Your Retarded Child (New York, 1955); Helen E. Durk 
Group Therapy for Mothers of Disturbed Children (Springfield, J 
1954); Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfa 
Children’s Shoes and Footwear, Nutrition and Healthy Growth, Rep 
of the East Coast Migrant Conference, Training Personnel for Work W 
Juvenile Delinquents, The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention F 
grams (Washington, D.C.); National Institute for Mental Health, 2 
Nurse’s Role in the Mental Health Program, Evaluation in Mental He 
(Washington, D.C.); U.N. Children’s Fund, UNICEF Compendium, 

v, 1954-56 (New York, 1955); World Health Organization, The C 
in Hospital (New York, 1955); The Work of WHO =e (New Y 


1955). H. W. Hx. 
Chile. of South America for about 2,600 mi., Chile has” 
average width of 110 mi. It is bounded on the north by Pe 
on the south by the Antarctic ocean, on the east by Bolivia a 
Argentina and on the west by the Pacific ocean. It has an a: 
of 286,396 sq.mi. and a population of (April 1952 censt 
5,930,809; (1955 est.) 6,560,000. Santiago, the capital, includ: 
suburbs has 1,348,283 inhabitants (April 1952 census). Ot! 
leading cities of more than 50,000 are Valparaiso, 218,829 

habitants; Vifia del Mar, 85,281; Concepcion, 119,887; An 
fagasta, 62,272; Talca, 55,059; Temuco, 51,497; Chillan, — 
576; Talcahuano, 54,782. Religion: Christian, mainly Ror 
Catholic. President in 1955: Gen. Carlos Ibanez del Campo. 

History.—President Ibafiez and the Chilean congress fal 
to agree on a program to curb the inflation that threatened 
1955 to upset the national economy. The soaring cost of liv 
(the June 1955 index was 78% above that of June 1954) ac 
ated a wave of strikes, most of which resulted in wage increa 
which sent prices higher. 

Effective governmental action was inhibited by strife betw 
the executive and legislative branches. The opposition-control 
congress refused to grant President Ibanez extraordinary poy 
to deal with the economic situation, and accused him of di 
torial ambitions. Cabinet shake-ups occurred frequently, and 
paralysis spread to the judiciary in October, when the supre 
court endorsed the mass resignation of Santiago justices | 
court employees who were dissatisfied with their salaries. 

The Central Labor organization (Confederacién Unica 
Trabajadores Chilenos) called a 24-hr. general strike on Jul 
to emphasize the workers’ demands for a 60% pay increase 
other benefits. An estimated 1,000,000 persons took part in 
nation-wide demonstration. The cabinet negotiated assiduoy 
to prevent a threatened recurrence of the general strike, 


A republic extending along the southern Pacific co 
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ailed to stop 50,000 government employees from temporarily 
valking off the job in August at the instigation of Clotario 
slest, head of the Central Labor organization. Many persons 
vere arrested for violation of the controversial “Law for the 
Yefense of Democracy,” which prohibited strikes in the basic 
wublic services and outlawed the Communist party in Chile. 
resident Ibanez declared a state of siege (martial law and 
uspension of civil liberties) in five provinces in September in 
wrder to halt a strike at the giant U.S.-owned Chuquicamata 
opper mine. He was empowered to issue such a decree because 
songress was in recess at the time of the emergency. Important 
abour conflicts also occurred in the transportation, communica- 
ion and textile industries. 

Export earnings rose in 1955, reflecting the demands of U.S., 

3ritish and West German industry for Chilean copper. Copper 
yroduction responded to a more favourable tax law adopted by 
he Chilean government in May, which provided for a basic tax 
50%) on the operating income of the large U.S.-owned copper 
mines, plus a 25% surtax which would gradually be reduced as 
yroduction increased. Previous assessments amounted to about 
35% with no special incentive for higher output. More attrac- 
ive export exchange rates were set for both copper and nitrate 
ndustries. Such concessions to foreign capital prompted the 
mnouncement of several substantial expansion programs. Pro- 
luction of nitrates was good and moderate advances were noted 
n the steel, paper, petroleum and cement industries. 
_ Higher yields of major crops (including wheat, barley, oats, 
‘ice, corn, beans and potatoes) in the 1954-1955 season enabled 
chile to reduce imports of some commodities. Considerable 
urplus wheat was nevertheless purchased from the United 
States. 

International disagreements centring on questions of sov- 
teignty occasionally diverted the attention of Chileans from 
lomestic problems. Like Peru and Ecuador, Chile claimed juris- 
liction over its coastal waters to the 200-mi. limit. A U.S. sug- 
sestion that the matter be submitted to the International Court 
’f Justice for adjudication was rejected. Chile likewise rejected 
in offer by Great Britain to place conflicting claims to terri- 
‘ory in the antarctic region before the International Court of 
justice. (See ForEIGN INVESTMENTS. ) (R. Hn.) 


' Education.—In 1951, 5,064 primary schools had an enrolment of 721,- 
$79 pupils; 332 secondary schools (1952) had 86,652 pupils. University 
sducation was available at the state university of Chile (7,451 students 
n 1951), the Catholic university of Santiago (1,754 students), the Uni- 
versity of Concepcién (1,419 students) and the Catholic university of 
Jalparaiso (637 students). Public education was scheduled to receive 
"1% of government expenditures in 1955. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at o.91 cents U.S. cur- 
vency, Official rate, and at 0.49 cents, principal rate, during 1955 and 
it 0.15 cents, free market rate, on Sept. 16, 1955. The 1955 budget, as 
ipproved by congress in Dec. 1954, estimated revenue at 91,640,078,917 
esos and expenditure at 91,639,948,917 pesos; a supplemental budget of 
42,000,000,000 pesos was submitted to congress in Aug. 1955. The 1956 
yudget, as submitted to congress in Aug. 1955, estimated revenue at 
231,580,000,000 pesos and expenditure at 153,460,000,000 pesos. In 1954 
Wrdinary revenue was 74,416,000,000 pesos; expenditure, 82,932,000,000 
yesos. The funded external debt on Dec. 31, 1953, was £17,440,974, 
3106,595,500 and 85,832,400 Swiss francs; the direct internal debt, ro,- 
463,370,454 pesos. Currency in circulation (March 31, 1955) totalled 
#6,851,000,000 pesos; demand deposits (Nov. 30, 1954), 49,440,000,000 
yesos. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct investments 
in 1954 at $633,000,000, of which mining and smelting investments ac- 
tounted for $407,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Santiago) stood at 
799 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). National income was estimated at 498,- 
330,000,000 pesos in 1954. 
| Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 (excluding. gold) amounted 
© $403,100,000; imports, $343,000,000. Leading exports were copper 
“59% ), nitrate of soda (17%), metallurgical products (5%), timber and 
forest products (4%) and agricultural products (3%); leading imports, 
ndustrial oils, chemical products and paints (16%), machinery (15%), 
‘ransport materials (12%), raw cotton (8%) and petroleum and prod- 
acts (7%). Chief customers were the U.S. (46%), the United Kingdom 
14%), Argentina (9%), Germany (7%) and Italy (4%); chief sup- 
jliers, the U.S. (41%), Argentina (15%), Germany (8%), Peru (7%) 
td the U.K. (5%). ; ‘ 

The railway system totalled 5,434 mi. in 1949, of which 3,859 mi. 
were owned by the government. In 1951 there were 31,215 ml. of high- 
ways. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 45,882 automobiles, 38,565 trucks and 
$951 buses. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant 
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marine had 99 vessels (roo tons and over) aggregating 210,592 gross 
tons on June 30, 1954. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 145,139, 
69% of which were automatic and 56% of which were located in San- 
tiago. ; 


Agriculture.—Production of the principal crops in the crop year 1954- 
55 was estimated as follows (in metric tons); wheat 1,078,000: barley 
89,000; Oats 108,000; rice 93,000; maize 102,000; potatoes 617,000. 
Livestock included (1954) cattle 2,363,700, (1951) 650,000 pigs, 6,500,- 
ooo sheep, 830,000 goats and 600,000 horses. Wool production in 1954 
(clean basis) was 9,000 metric tons. 


Manufactures.— Production estimates (1954) included steel 320,940 
metric tons; pig iron 305,145 tons; wheat flour 619,200 tons; cement 
775,200 tons; woven cotton fabrics, about 47,000,000 metres: caustic 
soda 4,000 tons; sulphuric acid 20,000 tons; tires 192,000 units; manu- 
factured gas 151,200,000 cu.m.; electric energy 2,265,000,000 kw.hr. In 
1954 there were about 198,000 cotton spindles and 8,026 looms and 8r1.- 
100 wool spindles and 1,320 looms. The index for manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 148 in 1954 (1948=—100). 


Minerals.—Production in 1954 included copper 363,655 metric tons; 
nitrate of soda 1,574,309 tons: iodine 1,147 tons; iron ore 2,199,039 tons 
(exports 1,719,893 tons); coal 2,267,329 tons: silver 1,489,000 fine 0Z.; 
gold 125,000 oz. Petroleum production on Tierra del Fuego totalled 227,- 
ooo metric tons (about 1,740,000 bbl.). 

See United Nations, Economic Survey of Latin America 1954 (1955). 

(J. W. Mw.) 


China China borders Korea, the U.S.S.R., Outer Mongolia, 
« Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Indochina and the Pacific 
ocean. The area is approximately 3,911,209 sq.mi. including 
Manchuria, Sinkiang, Tibet and Formosa. In Nov. 1954 the 
Peking government announced that as of June 30, 1953, the 
total population was 601,938,035 including more than 19,000,000 
outside the mainland.! Politically the country remained divided 
in 1955 into two entities each claiming jurisdiction over the 
other: (1) the People’s Republic of China on the mainland plus 
Hainan and other islands under the Central People’s govern- 
ment in Peking with Mao Tse-tung (g.v.) as its chairman; 
(2) the Republic of China on Formosa and the Pescadores plus 
some off-shore islands under the National government in Taipei 
with Chiang Kai-shek (g.v.) as its president. 

The People’s Republic of China consisted of 26 provinces and 
the autonomies of Inner Mongolia, Tibet and Sinkiang-Uighur 
region, the establishment of the latter being announced in Sept. 
1955. The three largest municipalities remained under the direct 
administration of the Central People’s government: Peking, 
Tientsin and Shanghai with populations in 1954 estimated at 
2,900,000; 2,700,000; and 6,200,000, respectively. Other cities 
with more than 1,000,000 population in 1952 were: Chungking, 
2,000,000; Mukden, 1,790,000; Canton, 1,210,000; Wuhan 
(Hankow and Wuchang), 1,090,000; Nanking, 1,020,000; Port 
Arthur and Dairen, 1,010,000; Harbin, more than 1,000,000. 

History.—The People’s Republic of China celebrated its fifth 
anniversary on Oct. 1, 1954, with greater confidence and trium- 
phant fanfare and significantly with the presence and partici- 
pation of an important Soviet delegation including such Russian 
leaders as Nikita S. Khrushchev, Nikolai A. Bulganin and Anas- 
tas I. Mikoyan. Although the internal political, economic and 
social difficulties confronting the Republic found no easy solu- 
tions, its government showed greater determination and flexi- 
bility to win respectability and recognition as a great world 
power and the sole government for China. “Liberation of Tai- 
wan” and peaceful coexistence with other countries continued to 
be a central theme in Peking’s propaganda and an inseparable 
policy in Peking’s military activities and diplomatic negotia- 
tions and manoeuvres. Early in 1955 Peking’s move and threat 
to take the offshore islands and Formosa caused uncertainties 
and anxiety in many of the capitals of the world and particu- 
larly a storm of controversy in the United States that under- 
scored the policy debate and division in the United States and 
the free world over the problem of China. Thus, in 1955 the 
tension in the Formosa straits sharpened fundamental questions 
relating to Formosa’s legal status and the future of the Nation- 


1The total population figure, which is more than 100,000,000 greater than 
any previous, is generally regarded with considerable reserve. 
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alist government. 

In 195s major political developments on the mainland of 
China included the intensified campaign against the counter- 
revolutionaries and the purge of the once all-powerful head of 
the northeastern provinces (Manchuria), Kao Kang, and of his 
alleged coconspirator Jao Shu-shih, former boss in east China 
and chairman of the Chinese Communist Party’s Organization 
bureau. A national conference of the Chinese Communist party 
held in March 1955 adopted resolutions on the liquidation of the 
Kao-Jao group and on related questions. In early April the 
Seventh central committee of the party, which held the real 
power, approved these resolutions. The second session of the 
first National People’s congress was held in July to approve the 
reports on Kao-Jao affairs and the final text of the five-year 
plan and to hear Premier Chou En-lai’s report that in con- 
formity with the principle of easing international tension and 
settling disputes through negotiations, Peking had taken a 
series of steps to improve relations with the United States. 

The decision to re-examine the five-year plan and to tighten 
the food ration reflected economic conditions during 1955 in 
continental China. The plan launched in 1953 with Soviet eco- 
nomic aid and an emphasis on the development of heavy and 
defense industries and on socialization of agriculture apparently 
fell behind schedule, and on the basis of the discussion at the 
national conference of the Chinese Communist party the cen- 
tral committee was instructed to make revisions and submit the 
plan to the second session of the National People’s congress for 
adoption. In outlining the plan to the congress Vice-Premier 
Li Fu-chun, head of the State Planning commission, concluded 
that it would still take another 15 years or more to carry out 
a “Socialist transformation” of China and about 50 years to 
achieve a “high degree of Socialist industrialization,” and that 
despite the difficulties encountered in agricultural collectiviza- 
tion Peking would not change its course. 

Food shortage on the mainland of China was reportedly acute 
partly because of floods and droughts. As an attempt to increase 
food production and reduce the number of urban mouths to 
feed, the government took effective steps in July to send large 
sections of the population in Shanghai and other large cities 
back to their native villages to take up farming. 

Somewhat parallel with the “new look” in Moscow, Peking 
emphasized in 1955 a foreign policy of peaceful coexistence. 
While it continued to strengthen its ties with the Soviet Union 
and friendly Asian countries, Peking relaxed its anti-American 
campaign and aloofness from other western powers. Formal dip- 
lomatic relations had been established between the People’s 
Republic of China and Denmark, Sweden, Finland and Switzer- 
land before the 1954 Geneva conference. 

Later Peking and London exchanged chargé d'affaires with dip- 
lomatic status and Peking agreed to formalize its relations with 
Norway and the Netherlands. Diplomatic relations between 
Peking and Belgrade were established in January 1955, five 
years after Yugoslavia had offered recognition to Peking. A 
series of agreements on greater trade and closer relations were 
concluded between the People’s Republic of China and Asian 
countries friendly to Peking: Indonesia, Burma, Vietminh, 
North Korea and Outer Mongolia. In January and August 1955 
Peking established formal diplomatic relations with Afghanistan 
and Nepal, respectively. 

During his visit to Indonesia in April, Premier Chou and the 
Indonesian premier signed a treaty whereby persons with dual 
Chinese and Indonesian citizenship had to choose a single na- 
tionality within two years. By implication the treaty gave Indo- 
nesian support to Peking’s claim to Formosa and control of 
overseas Chinese. For the purpose of strengthening trade and 
diplomatic relations, Premiers Nehru of India and U Nu of 


Burma paid a return visit to Peking in October and Novem 
1954, respectively, and Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of Indon 
and Pres. Ho Chi-minh of Vietminh visited Peking in June : 
July ross. As a result of their visits joint communiques W 
issued reaffirming the principles of peaceful coexistence < 
relaxing international tensions. Subsequently the spokesmen 
India and Burma made special efforts to convince the Unif 
States of Peking’s peaceful intention on the one hand and 
the other strongly supported Peking’s claim to Formosa an 
seat in the United Nations in a number of international p 
nouncements. 

Peking’s active diplomatic efforts in 1955 were in line w 
a joint declaration of Oct. 11, 1954, issued in Peking containi 
seven agreements and statements of policy arrived at in neg 
tiations between Peking and Moscow. Concerning Chine; 
Soviet future relations Moscow agreed to evacuate Port Arth 
by May 31, 1955, to provide additional economic aid to sp 
up Chinese industrialization, and to dissolve four joint Sovi 
Chinese stock companies. With regard to international situati 
the joint declaration condemned “United States occupation | 
Formosa,” the continued partition of Korea and the creation. 
“an aggressive block” in southeast Asia; called on Japaa | 


‘normalize its relations with Peking and Moscow; and pledg 


close co-operation on all the far eastern issues. It stressed 
policy of peaceful coexistence and the need for internation 
discussions among the great powers to settle differences, a 
considered the exclusion of the People’s Republic of China fre 
the United Nations as untenable. 

Just three days before the opening of the southeast Asia sec 
rity conference in Manila on Sept. 6, 1954, Peking stepped 
its attack on the offshore islands held by the Nationalists. | 
November fighting between the Communists and Nationali 
in the Formosa straits was intensified and it was officially 
nounced that negotiations between the United States and 
Republic of China for a security treaty were soon to be cc 
cluded. On Dec. 2, 1954, the Chinese-American mutual defer 
treaty was signed in Washington, D.C., by Foreign Minis 
George Yeh and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Wh 
the treaty explicitly committed the United States to defe 
Formosa and the Pescadores, the exchange of notes clearly in 
cated that the United States would not support a National 
landing on the mainland unless the United States gave its pr 
consent and that the Nationalists could only attack the ma 
land in self-defense. On Jan. 15, 1955, the Legislative Yuan 
Formosa ratified the Chinese-American defense treaty una 
mously. On Jan. 29 Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower signed | 
congressional resolution overwhelmingly endorsing his requ 
and authority to defend Formosa and the Pescadores at the r 
of war. The U.S. senate approved on Feb. g the treaty 
64 to 6 votes. 

While the debate and speculation over the position of © 
United States in relation to the offshore islands continu 
Peking concentrated heavy air attacks on the Tachen gro 
The Nationalists finally agreed to evacuate Tachen but failed 
receive a more definite public guarantee from the United Sta 
to defend Quemoy and Matsu. On Feb. 7 the U.S. 7th fi 
arrived off Tachen to evacuate Nationalist civilians and tro 
totalling more than 30,000 persons. The withdrawal from 
Tachen group reduced the Nationalist outer ring defense to 
Quemoy and Matsu groups. 

The detention of U.S. servicemen and civilians in China 
came an important issue between Peking and the U.S. On N 
23, 1954, when final negotiations on the Chinese-American 
fense treaty were under way, Peking radio announced that 
airmen and two civilians from the United States had been s 
tenced to long prison terms as spies. President Eisenhower 


Above: PROPAGANDA PICTURE released by the Chinese communists early in 1955 to show the 
recreation facilities available to prisoners. Shown in the photograph are three U.S. jet pilots shot 
down during the Korean war; left to right: Lieut. L. W. Cameron, Capt. Harold E. Fischer, dr., 
Lieut. Roland W. Parks 


Right: LIEUTENANT PARKS and his mother in Honolulu, T.H., after his release in June 1955 


Below: COL. JOHN K. ARNOLD, JR. (second from right) and other members of his B-29 crew 
being led across railroad bridge from China to Hong Kong after their release in Aug. 1955. With 
Col. Arnold is Col. O. W. D. Simpson, U.S. air attaché in Hong Kong 


Below right: U.S. TURNCOATS, Korean war prisoners who chose to remain in communist China, 
being interviewed on the U.S.S. ‘Cleveland’? in July 1955 after they changed their minds and 
returned to the U.S. Left to right: Otho Bell, William Cowart, Lewis Griggs 


of a heat and power plant opened in Tai-yuan, north China, in January. Right, the peoples of th 


Below: DOMESTIC SCENES in communist China in 1955. Left, control room delegates to a trade union congress in Canton in March signing an “‘appeal to 


e world’”’ against the use of atomic weapons 
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that the jail sentences just imposed on the 13 Americans were 
intended “to goad us into some impulsive action in the hope of 
dividing us from our allies.” Consequently the United States in 
early December proposed that the United Nations general as- 
sembly act promptly and decisively to bring about the release 
of the prisoners of the Korean war. Following the adoption by 
the general assembly on Dec. 10, 1954, of a resolution con- 
demning as contrary to the Korean armistice agreement the 
trial and conviction of prisoners of war illegally detained after 
Sept. 1953, Sec. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold immediately proposed 
a meeting with Premier Chou in Peking. On Jan. 5, 1955, Ham- 
marskjold and his aides arrived at Peking. It was reported that 
during their talks Premier Chou voiced fear of invasion of the 
China mainland by the United States. Upon his return Ham- 
marskjéld stated on Jan. 16 that he was planning to send a 
message to Peking clarifying the United States commitments to 
Nationalist China under the Chinese-American treaty and that 
the chances for the ultimate release of the U.S. airmen and 
other UN prisoners would be improved when Peking learned the 
exact meaning of that treaty. 

A significant change of attitude by Peking toward the U.S. 
took place at the Asian-African conference opening on April 18, 
1955, in Bandung, Indonesia, from which Nationalist China was 
excluded. By adopting a conciliatory attitude Peking created a 
tremendous impression at the Bandung conference. On April 23 
after a luncheon with the leaders of Asian countries Chou En-lai 
released a statement indicating the willingness of his govern- 
ment to enter negotiations with the U.S. government to discuss 
the question of relaxing tension in the Formosa area. In a re- 
sponsive statement the U.S. state department suggested that the 
Nationalists should participate as an equal in any discussions 
affecting the Formosa area. In his closing speech at the Bandung 
conference, April 24, Chou remarked that any negotiations with 
the United States should not affect his government’s sovereign 
rights in “liberating Taiwan.” In a resolution supporting 
Peking’s position, the Bandung conference called for the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Formosa and the Pescadores and for 
a 1o-power conference as previously suggested by Moscow to 
settle the Formosa question. 

After the Bandung conference a de facto cease-fire existed 
insofar as Peking and the U.S. were concerned. At the Geneva 
conference of the heads of the Big Four Powers the Formosa 
issue was informally discussed. Shortly after that meeting 
Peking and the U.S. jointly announced on July 25 that “talks” 
on an ambassadorial level would be conduced to discuss: 
(1) the question of repatriation of civilians; (2) “certain other 
practical matters now at issue between both sides.” In announc- 
ing the date and place for the meetings of Ambassadors U. Alexis 
Johnson and Wang Ping-nan, the state department declared that 
these talks did not involve diplomatic recognition. 

Just before the talks began in Geneva on Aug. 1, Peking 
announced that the 11 airmen were being released. Negotiations 
on the release of civilians dragged on as Peking insisted on 
a proposal for having India screen Chinese nationals in the 
United States whom Peking believed had been detained from 
going back to the mainland. On Aug. 19 Nationalist Foreign 
Minister Yeh declared that the United States had no right to 
surrender Chinese residents in the United States to Peking or to 
any third nation as they were not prisoners of war but under 
legal protection of his government. Finally a compromise was 
reached on Sept. to when Peking agreed to set free all 41 U.S. 
civilians and the United States reaffirmed the right of any Chi- 
nese in the United States to return to mainland China and 
agreed to have India to assist any Chinese who might need such 
assistance. Although by Sept. 20 only g of the qr civilians were 
free to return to the United States, it was announced that talks 


would continue to take up both items on the agenda simultan 
ously. On the same day the roth session of the general assemb 
by a vote of 42 to 12 with 6 abstentions adopted a Unit 
States proposal, which was introduced in reply to a Soviet res 
lution to seat Peking, deferring the consideration of China | 
representation in the United Nations for another year. (See als| 
CommuNIsM; Formosa; UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUE 


LICS. ) 

Education.—According to a Peking announcement there was a record e 
rolment of about 3,500,000 in secondary schools and 55,500,000 in p 
mary schools on the mainland in Sept. 1955 as compared with 3,000,0 
and 53,000,000 respectively, in 1953. In Sept. 1955 there were 289,0 
college or university students, as against 220,000 in 1953. 

Defense.—In order to further the building up of the Chinese People 
Liberation army, Peking introduced stricter compulsory military servi 
in 1955. Its regular army was estimated at 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 met 
supplemented by a few millions of home defense militia. Peking’s a 
force was reported to consist of about 2,000 planes including 850 jet 
and 380 bombers, mostly of Russian origin. 

The Nationalist army, estimated at 600,000, was being gradual 
fashioned into a modern fighting force with U.S. assistance, and by co 
scription of Formosan recruits the average age of the Nationalist ar | 
in 1955 was brought down to 25 years from nearly 30 in 1953. Th 
combat strength of the Nationalist air force was estimated at less thai 
500 planes, including a good number of jets. Under the wing of the U.$ 
7th fleet, the Nationalist navy of more than 100 small vessels became | 
defensive and harassing force in the Formosa straits. 

Finance.—To improve the currency system on the China mainland 
new Yuan was made of 10,000 old Yuan on March 1, 1955. All price 
were adjusted according to this official rate, and foreign exchange re 
mained unchanged in value (roughly U.S. $1=2.4 Yuan and £r sterlin 
—6.8 Yuan). On the basis of the new currency and according to th 
official report, the 1954 revenue and expenditure were 30,745,830,00 
and 24,632,440,000 Yuan respectively. About 69% of the 1954 even 
came from state and joint state-private enterprises. Economic constru 
tion counted for more than 50%, national defense 23.6% and educa lie) 
and culture 14% of the total expenditure in 1954. The 1955 budg 
estimates were: revenue, 31,192,520,000 Yuan; expenditure, 29,736,720 
ooo Yuan. More than 60% of the 1955 budget would go to constructio 
and social services, while over 24% would be devoted to national defense 

Trade and Communications.—According to Peking’s finance minister t 
total volume of foreign trade registered an increase of 4.5% in 195 
and imports and exports in the main balanced each other. In 1954 mo 
than 80% of Peking’s foreign trade was with the Soviet Union and Pe 
ple’s Democracies compared with 75% for the previous year. Trade wit 
India, Burma, Indochina, Ceylon, Pakistan, the United Kingdom an 
Japan was expected to increase. Peking signed an important trade agree 
ment with Egypt in Aug. 1955. | 

During 1955 there were more than 16,000 mi. of railways in operatio 
on the mainland. Nearly 500 mi. of railways were completed during 195 
and another 500 mi. were to be built by the end of 1955. The most im 
portant railway opened to traffic during 1955 was the Chinese sectio 
of the Tsining-Ulan Bator railway of about 200 mi. When the Mongolia 
section was finished, the direct rail route from Peking to Moscow woul 
run through Ulan Bator, shortening the distance by about 600 mi. Durin 
1955 there were about 86,000 mi. of highway in operation (66,700 mi. i 
1953) including about 6,000 mi. of new roads built during 1949-54. Out 
standing among the new roads were highways to Tibet. 

Agricultural and Industrial Production.—According to official percentag 
figures, the combined total of industrial and agricultural output on th 
mainland in 1953 increased 14.4% over 1952, and the total value c 
industrial output for 1955 was expected to increase by 7.7% over 1952 
Taking 1952 as 100, the 1954 production index figures for certain heav 
industries, mostly state owned and operated, were: steel 165; pig iro 
156; electricity 151; coal 126; oil 184; machinery 200; cement 161. I 
value light industry in 1954 produced three times that of 1949, and o 
the basis of 1949 production the 1954 output of cotton and flour ir 
dustries increased by 300% and 200% respectively, and paper and suga 
industries by 350% and 100% respectively. Under the five-year plan th 
target figures for major industrial products by 1957 as compared wit 
1952 were released in 1955 as follows: (1) steel, 4,120,000 tons agains 
1,350,000 tons; (2) electricity, 15,920,000,000 kw.hr. against 7,260,000 
ooo kw-hr.; (3) coal, 113,000,000 tons against 63,530,000 tons; (4 
cement, 6,000,000 tons against 2,860,000 tons; (5) machine processe 
Paper, 650,0co tons against 370,000 tons; (6) cotton piece yzoods, 163 
720,000 bolts against 111,630,000 bolts; (7) machine processed suga 
666,000 tons against 249,000 tons. 

The 1954 agricultural production was said to be higher than that « 
1953. The total value of agricultural output for 1955 was expected | 
increase 6.4% with grain output up 5.3%, cotton 20.6%, tobacco 38° 
and sugar cane 16%. The 1955 grain production was officially estimate 
at 180,000,000 tons. Under the five-year plan, grain production wou 
reach 192,800,000 tons in 1972 or an increase of 17.6% as compart 
with 1952. 

Brsi1ocraPpHy.—New China News Agency Bulletin (London, 1952 
55); W. W. Rostow and others, Prospects for Communist China (Ne 
York, London, 1955); W. W. Rostow and R. W. Hatch, American Poli 
in Asia (New York, 1955); Richard L. Walker, China Under Comm 
nism; the First Five Years (New Haven, 1955). CHR Grey) 


Chiro ra ti Chiropractic is a system of therapeutics base 
p clic. on the premise that most malfunction ar 
disease result from lack of normal nerve function. The doct 
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of chiropractic, by general manipulation and specific adjustment 
of the structures of the body and the use of clinical nutrition, 
physiotherapy and psychotherapy, as indicated, seeks to restore 
normal nerve function, thereby enabling the protective and 
restorative powers of the body to function normally. 

The 60th anniversary convention of the National Chiroprac- 
tic association was held in Atlantic City, N.J., July 4-8, 1955. 
The convention agenda included a series of scientific symposia 
covering important developments in diagnostic procedure, ad- 
justing technique, X-ray interpretation, poliomyelitis, physio- 
therapeutic practices and public health problems. National coun- 
cils on roentgenology, public health, physiotherapy, hospitals 
and sanitariums, psychotherapy, research, education and military 
chiropractors met at the same time. Minimum standards of four 
academic years, totalling 4,000 hrs., are required in the eight 
nonprofit colleges accredited by the National Council on Educa- 
tion. The 1956 convention was to be held at the Morrison hotel 
in Chicago, July 1-6. The second annual Chiropractic Confer- 
ence on Polio was held in Chicago Nov. 1-5, 1955. 

Mexico in 1955 granted licensing regulation to doctors of 
chiropractic. 

A new sound motion picture, in colour, titled How Do You 

‘Stand?, depicting the relationship of posture, health and spinal 
hygiene, was released by the association for showing on tele- 
‘vision. 
 Aseries of full-page advertisements designed to inform editors 
‘throughout the United States that chiropractic is the second 
largest healing profession and is officially classified as one of the 
‘four major healing professions by the executive office of the 
president of the United States was published in six leading com- 
(munications mediums. 
Official publications are Healthways Magazine; the Journal 
‘of the National Chiropractic Association; the National News; 
Chiropractic—A Career. Headquarters: National building, Web- 
peer City, Ia. (eevee) 


} » (1898- ), Chinese Communist leader, was 
Chou En-lai born at Hwaiyin in Kiangsu province. He stud- 
fied at Waseda university in Japan and at Nankai university in 
‘Tientsin. In 1919 he led a student rebellion at Tientsin which 
ed to his arrest and imprisonment. In 1924 he joined Sun Yat- 
sen’s republican movement and was named director of political 
training at Whampoa Military academy, Canton. During Chiang 
Kai-shek’s anti-Communist campaign of 1927 Chou was cap- 
‘tured but escaped. He went to Moscow where he stayed from 
1928 to about 1931, and served as a delegate to the sixth con- 
igress of the Russian Comintern. In 1936 he and Chiang buried 
their differences to form a united front against the invading Jap- 
‘anese. Their truce barely survived the end of World War II, at 
which time the Communists began their drive for control of all 
‘China. By 1949 they had practically achieved this aim, and Chou 
became prime minister and foreign minister of the new Central 
‘People’s Republic of China. He signed the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
alliance and mutual aid at Moscow on Feb. 14, 1950. 

Following the end of the Korean war in 1953 and particularly 
the end of the Indochinese conflict in 1954, Chou emerged as a 
political figure of world importance. At the Geneva (Switz.) 
conference on far eastern problems in April-July 1954, he de- 
manded the withdrawal of all non-Asiatic powers from Asia. Re- 
turning to Geneva in July, he approved the final terms of the 
Indochinese truce between France and the Communist Vietminh, 
signed at Geneva, July 21. 

Early in Jan. 1955 Chou received Dag Hammarskjdld, secre- 
tary general of the UN who had been delegated to ask China to 
free 11 U.S. fliers sentenced to prison for “espionage.” At the 
Bandung (Indonesia) conference of Asiatic-African nations in 
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April Chou adopted a more conciliatory attitude toward the 
western nations, declaring that China was “friendly to the Amer- 
ican people” and proposing that direct talks be held on out- 
standing Chinese-U.S. disputes. These talks began in semisecrecy 
at Geneva, Switz., on Aug. 1, 1955, between the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Czechoslovakia and the Chinese ambassador to Poland. 
The same day China announced the release of the 11 fliers. Two 
days before, Chou had proposed a collective peace pact between 
the U.S. and nations of the Pacific-Eastern Asia region. 


Christian Science Expanded use of radio and television 

* broadcasting was a notable feature of 
activities of the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., during 1955. 

The new filmed television series “How Christian Science 
Heals” featured documented accounts of spiritual healing. Two 
guests told of their own religious experiences on each 15-min. 
program. A moderator gave brief comments of an inspirational 
nature, designed to show how everyone can rely on God’s help 
effectively in problems of daily life. 

Healings of cancer, alcoholism, asthma, migraine headaches, 
brain tumour, broken bones, spinal meningitis and other ail- 
ments were recounted by those who claimed they had experi- 
enced them. They also gave actual examples of how many 
other types of human problems—relations with others, business 
difficulties, character problems, and so forth—could be solved 
through spiritual understanding of God. 

The denomination’s radio programs, which also carry the 
series titled “How Christian Science Heals,” were heard over 
about 800 radio stations in the United States, Canada, South 
America, South Africa and continental Europe. Testifiers on 
both radio and television programs included men and women 
from all walks of life from many parts of the world. More wide- 
spread acceptance of divine healing was reported during 1955 by 
many departments of the Mother Church. 

Hundreds of insurance companies recognized the services of 
Christian Science practitioners, nurses and sanatoriums, during 
the year, it was reported. A growing number of companies added 
special Christian Science riders to their automobile, medical 
expense, health and accident, and general liability insurance 
contracts. 

Continued growth in church membership was reported. As of 
the annual meeting in June, the Mother Church had 3,161 
branch churches and societies in 46 countries. 

Thirty-one new branches were recognized during the year. In- 
cluded were those in Salzburg, Aus.; Upper Hut, N.Z.; Free- 
mantle, Austr.; Aarhus, Den.; Kyoto, Jap.; Heidelberg, Ger.; 
and Caracas, Venez. 

New translations of certain of the writings of Mary Baker 
Eddy, the discoverer and founder of Christian Science, into 
French, Greek and seven other languages were announced. 

Circulation of the Christian Science periodicals and publica- 
tions continued to rise during the year. New advertising records 
for the Christian Science Monitor, the denomination’s inter- 
national daily newspaper, were also announced. 

During the year 17 Christian Science chaplains were on active 
duty with the armed forces of the United States in Austria, 
Japan, Korea and at major bases in the United States and on 
board navy ships. (W. B. Ds.) 


"at J s The negotiations of the last few years 
Christian nity. for a union of three American Presby- 
terian bodies came to a conclusion in 1955. Two of the bodies, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, recorded themselves as over- 
whelmingly in favour of the proposal. The third, however, the 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (south), decided at its general 
assembly in Richmond, Va., June 2-7, 1955, that, in view of the 
failure of three-quarters of the presbyteries to approve, no 
further efforts in behalf of the union should be made at this 
time. The project for the three-way merger was therefore 
dropped for the present. The general assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, meeting in Monmouth, Ill., voted on June 
ts to work toward union with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. but no draft of a plan was put forth. 

In the Lutheran circle two different projects were being con- 
sidered. The most immediate of these was the plan for the 
union of the American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
Lutheran Free Church. If consummated, the result would be a 
denomination of about 1,800,000 members. All of the bodies had 
accepted the plan except the Lutheran Free Church. Since the 
Lutheran Free Church is congregational in its form of govern- 
ment, final ratification waited on a referendum which was under 
way in the local churches in the latter part of 1955. An affirma- 
tive vote by three-fourths of the congregations was required. In 
voting to conduct the referendum the annual (1955) conference 
of the Lutheran Free Church stipulated, as a condition of join- 
ing the merger, that the Augsburg college and seminary (both in 
Minneapolis, Minn.) should continue under the control of its 
congregations. 

A more inclusive proposal for Lutheran union registered prog- 
ress when the Augustana Lutheran Church in its annual synod 
in St. Paul, Minn., June r4-19, voted to join with the United 
Lutheran Church in America in extending an invitation to all 
Lutheran bodies to enter into discussions concerning union. The 
synod also authorized its commission on ecumenical relations to 
begin negotiations with the United Lutheran Church and any 
other bodies that might accept the invitation. Another Lutheran 
body, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church (which is of 
Danish background), at its annual convention in Kimballton, 
Ia., in August voted to participate in these discussions. It took 
this action after rejecting an earlier proposal to become a con- 
stituent linguistic synod of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

The proposed union between the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church moved a 
long step ahead. After a long delay resulting from legal action 
in the courts by opponents of the plan, official conversations be- 
tween the two denominations were reopened. Decisions were 
made by both groups to consummate the merger on June 25, 
1957. The name of the new body, which would have 2,000,000 
members, was to be the United Church of Christ. 

Two groups of Friends (Quakers) completed a union which 
had long been in process, the Religious Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity (Arch Street Meeting) and the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Race Street Meeting). The name of the combined unit is the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. 

The plans for eventual union of the Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists moved forward slowly. The American Unitarian asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Boston in May voted to take 
“more time” to study the matter in the local churches. The two 
denominations formed a Council of Liberal Churches in 1953, 
which federated their departments of religious education and 
public relations and was expected to be a first step toward a 
fuller union. 

A commission of 12 members, 6 from each denomination, 
was appointed at the meeting of the council in Aug. 1955 to 
propose concrete plans for a merger. 

In Canada the discussions between the United Church of 
Canada (made up of Methodists, Congregationalists and Pres- 


byterians) and the Anglican Church in Canada were somewh| 
revived, after a period of inaction, by a vote of the genen| 
synod of the latter body in September calling for “continul 
conversations” with the United Church of Canada and oth 
Christian groups in the dominion. | 

In Great Britain the chief development was the action of t 
Anglican church assembly, in London in July, in widening t 
degree of intercommunion between the Church of England a 
the Church of South India. The Church of South India, form 
in 1947, represented the most advanced outpost of church uni 
thus far. Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed and Co 
gregational groups joined in bringing it into being. The questic¢ 
of relations between the united body and the Church of En) 
land had been a matter of much debate, because the ministry | 
the Church of South India during its early years included mé 
not episcopally ordained, though with an agreement that aft} 
the first generation all clergy should be episcopally ordaine 
The Anglican church assembly decided that any bishop or a 
dained presybter of the Church of South India might celebra) 
Holy Communion in a parish of the Church of England at tl 
invitation of the rector, with the permission of the bishop of tl 
diocese. Communicants of the Church of South India we 
authorized to receive Communion, when they were in Englan 
in the Church of England. | 

In addition to this step in relation to the Church of Sou’ 
India, the Anglican church assembly voted to seek closer rel 
tions with the Methodist Church, looking toward the possibili 
of eventual union. The resolution called specifically for t 
opening of conversations only with the Methodists, but t 
archbishop of Canterbury stated that the Church of Englar 
was ready to engage in similar discussion with any of the oth 
free churches desiring it. The Anglican proposal was prompt 
welcomed by the Methodist general conference which was 
session at the same time. | 

In north India and Pakistan, where hopeful negotiations for 
united church which would include Anglicans, Baptists, Meth 
dists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists had long been 
process, a setback was experienced. The committee represen 
ing the five denominations voted to delay final decision f 
“five or six years.” 

Questions were raised (from the Anglican side) about pr 
posed arrangements for unifying the various ministries. Oth 
questions were raised (from the Baptist side) about the pr 
posal to make infant baptism and believer’s baptism alternati 
practices. Apparently the recommendation that these questio 
be studied further meant that there was no prospect of a co 
summation of the union before 1960 at the earliest. 

In Ceylon a plan for union among Anglican, Methodist, Pre 
byterian and Baptist bodies was receiving favourable attentic 
It provided for optional modes of baptism and solved the pro 
lem of the ministry by proposing that the newly elected bisho 
would lay hands on all the ministers but without implying a 
denial of the validity of previous ordination. 

In various areas several other projects of union were bei 
considered with more or less seriousness but no early achie\ 
ments were in sight. 

The movements herein described all contemplate actual uni 
of separated churches. In the wider fields of co-operation |] 
tween churches much greater progress was evident. New cot 
cils of churches, both national and local, were formed. Exist! 
councils found their support strengthened. The World Cour 
of Churches, following its second assembly (held in Evanst 
Ill., in Aug. 1954) reorganized its work in three divisions 
operations: the division of interchurch aid and service to re 
gees, the division of studies and the division of ecumeni 
action, 


CHROMIUM—CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


(See also LUTHERANS; PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH; RELIGION; 
UNITARIAN CHURCH.) (S. McC: C.) 


Chromium and Chromite: see Mrnerat anp METAL Pro- 
DUCTION AND PRICES, 
Chronology: see CALENDAR oF EvENTS, 1955, pages I-16. 
Churches of Christ Churches of Christ continued to 
* grow rapidly during 1955 with an 
estimated increase of 500 churches in the United States alone. 
Since these churches are strictly congregational in government, 
it is difficult to obtain exact figures on growth. The published 
estimates gave a United States membership of 1,600,000 in 
15,000 churches. Contributions during the year were estimated 
at $45,000,000 for all causes. These churches have no denomina- 
tional organization or headquarters since they are composed of 
members who are pleading for undenominational Christianity. 
In 1955 increased emphasis was placed on Sunday Bible study 
and approximately 10% more people began attending during the 
year. The year marked an increase in mission work in the United 
States and abroad. About 120 workers were being supported in 
50 other nations by churches in America. A nationwide broad- 
cast, Herald of Truth, was started in 1952 and grew to about 
300 stations with an estimated 3,000,000 listeners weekly. This 
program was being produced by the Highland Church of Abi- 
Tene, Tex., with other churches assisting voluntarily. 
' Individual members of the church organized a nonprofit cor- 
poration, Gospel Press, in Dallas, Tex., during 1955 and the 
first advertising in national magazines was scheduled to begin 
in Nov. 1955. 
' Fifteen orphanages and homes for the aged were supported by 
the churches during the year. The Broadway Church of Christ 
in Lubbock, Tex., began a new home for homeless children, the 
Children’s Home of Lubbock, in 1953. In 1955 it completed its 
fourth cottage and was caring for 54 children. 
' Members were also supporting 18 Christian schools and col- 
leges. Abilene Christian college at Abilene, Tex., celebrated its 
‘soth anniversary in the 1955-56 school year. A new college was 
organized at York, Neb., to begin operations in 1956. Other new 
schools were being planned for Lubbock, Tex.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Indiana. (VIE ENES YS) 


Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard Spencer 


(1874- ), British statesman, was born at Blenheim palace, 
Oxfordshire, Nov. 30. For his biography, see Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In April 1953 he was invested K.G. by Queen 
Elizabeth II. The following December he represented Great 
Britain at the three-power conference with the United States 
and France held at Bermuda. In an effort to ease world tension 
he flew to Washington, D.C., in June 1954 with Anthony Eden 
for talks with Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles which led to a joint declaration of principles, known as 
the Potomac statement. His 80th birthday celebrations in 
November included presentations to him by the queen, parlia- 
ment and the public. 

On Jan. 31, 1955, Sir Winston Churchill opened the com- 
monwealth prime ministers’ conference in London. Speculation 
about his retirement reached its peak on April 4 when he enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth and the duke of Edinburgh at dinner at 
1o Downing street. The following afternoon he tendered his 
resignation to the queen at Buckingham palace. He left for 
Chartwell on April 6 and was not present in parliament when 
tributes were paid to him by members as one of the greatest 
prime ministers and the last survivor of those who had served 
in the house under Queen Victoria. Sir Anthony Eden, his suc- 
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cessor, spoke of his outstanding faculty of seeing problems in 
terms of human values rather than as abstract concepts. 

On April 12 Churchill arrived in Syracuse, Sicily, for his first 
holiday as a private person since he had assumed office in 1939. 
In the general election of May 26 he was re-elected M.P. for 
Woodford. 

Several statues and paintings of Churchill were unveiled dur- 
ing the year. On May 4 a bust of him, purchased by national 
subscription, was unveiled in Copenhagen, Den., during Danish 
May day celebrations. A statue by Oscar Nemon commissioned 
by the court of common council was unveiled at Guildhall on 
June 21 in his presence, and on Sept. 7 he attended the meet- 
ing of the Court of Brotherhood and Guestling at Hastings, 
Sussex, at which he was presented with a portrait of himself as 
warden of the Cinque Ports. On Sept. 15, with Lady Churchill, 
he left London for a holiday in southern France, and he did 
not return to attend the Conservative party conference in 
October. 


Church Membership The latest information in 1955 

* concerning church membership in 
255 religious bodies in continental United States, appearing in 
the Yearbook of American Churches for 1956 (New York, 
1955), indicated that there were 97,482,611 persons in 300,056 
local churches or congregations. The figures were mainly for 
years ending in 1954. This compared with 94,842,845 members 
reported in the Yearbook a year earlier. There were 81 religious 
bodies reporting more than 50,000 members each (see Table I), 
and their total membership was 95,957,565, or more than 98% 
of all members of religious bodies. 

The remaining 2% were found in about 175 smaller bodies of 
the nation. 

Church membership, officially reported, had been increasing 
for many years, as had also the proportion of church member- 
ship in the total population. In 1954 church members were 
about 60.3% of the population. Since 1926, the date of the last 
adequate census of religious bodies made by the bureau of the 
census, church membership had increased more than 80%, while 
the estimated population increased about 40%. 

However, nothing was known about church attendance or 
other participation, or the proportion of church members con- 


Table |.—Church Membership in Continental United States, as Reported in 
1955, for Religious Bodies With More Than 50,000 Members 


Members, Members, 
Body 1955 1954 
Adventists, Seventh-day «= « © « « © « « se « « » « « 270,079 260,742 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God... . ss ss 75,000 75,000 
Assemblies: Of Godman. +) ones aie) loncome mieten) ast slllouce 400,000 370,118 
Baptist Bodies: 

American Baptist Convention . . + «+ «+ + + ee ee 1,505,871 1,557,816 

Southern Baptist Convention . . «+ + + e+ e+ ees 8,163,562 7,883,708 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. « . 2 2 + e 4,557,416 4,526,847 

National Baptist Convention of America « « + «© + « 2,608,974 2,606,510 

American Baptist Association . » . 2 + ss ee ee 286,691 286,691 

Baptist General Conference of America. . . . « + « 52,485 49,981 

Free Will Baptists . . . « » « «© «2s ¢ 2 « « © 405,000 425,000 

General Association of Regular Baptist Churches. . . . 113,878 ig 

General Baptists. . 2 «+ 2 «s+ «+ e+ 2 ee oe 51,368 52,382 

National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving 

Assembly on o-Acyeusettohceleorai hella) io oeen oMusuiie 57,674 57,674 

National Primitive Baptist Convention of the U.S.A. . 80,000 80,000 

North American Baptist Association . . . » «+ «+ « + 243,750 160,000 

Primitive Baptists . . © « «2s 2 ee 2 ss wo 72,000 72,000 

Unitedsbaptisiss sot telielisiis eomclisires ioniet is! 9M asks 60,525 43,782 

United Free Will Baptist Church. . . 2 2 ss ee « 100,000 100,000 
Brethren (German Baptist): 

Church. of: the Breiliren. « <0 6 aus « « « @ 0% © 193,547 190,263 
Buddhist Churches of America. «e+ + + + + # ee ee 63,000 63,000 
Christ Unity Science Church. « - 2 2 + © e+ ee te ee . 1,581,286 1,581,286 
Christian and Missionary Alliance . . +. + + + 61,483 56,097 
Churches of God: 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) . - - « + + + + « 138,349 131,623 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) . . - © + + © © # @ 118,696 113,698 

The Church Of God 260s se 6 se ne he 0. 8 68,673 66,293 
Church of God in Christ. 2. 2 2 2 2 0 se sw te ee ew 328,304 338,304 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the Apostolic Faith, Inc. « 50,000 50,000 


*Not reported in 1954. 
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Table |.—Church Membership in Continental United States, as Reported in 
1955, for Religious Bodies With More Than 50,000 Members—Continued 


Members, 
Body 1955 

Church of the Nazarene. . «2 2+ +e @ © © © © © @ 260,551 

Churches of Christ . . - eicme . 1,600,000 

Congregational Christian Ghareken 1,298,205 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention Te eeotal 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 

American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 

Church ; c 75,100 

Armenian Aaouone Grinedex ‘Church oF Mnericd * 80,000 

Greek Archdiocese of North and South America . 1,000,000 

Rumanian Orthodox Church. 5 50,000 

The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North 

America A eet OO 440,000 

The Russian Onhadox Church Outside Russian 55,000 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church . 100,000 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church ME a pte 75,000 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of US.A.. 2. 2 eee 71,248 
Evangelical and Reformed Church . - 761,842 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of asic F 53,388 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 746,206 
Federated Churches{ . 88,411 
Friends: 

The Five Years Meeting of Friends. 69,560 
Independent Fundamental Churches of Retoiea 65,000 
International Church of the Foursquare Gospel . 87,206 
Jewish Congregations. . 5,500,000 
Latter Day Saints: 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 1,179,887 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 134,705 
Lutheran: 

American Lutheran Conference: 

American Lutheran Church . . 779,790 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Ghercti 510,116 

Evangelical Lutheran Church 900,536 

Lutheran Free Church. . .- 6 Lael iieh "ot omN el re 68,773 

Lutheran Synodical Conference of N. Ae 

Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 1,932,000 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Rites and 

Other States 322,947 

United Evangelical iaheran Church. 52,236 

United Lutheran Church in America 2S 779. 
Mennonite Church 63,998 
Methodist Bodies: 

African Methodist Episcopal! Church 1,166,301 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 760,158 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church . Sayeiie 392,167 

Free Methodist Church of N. A... 6 1 «© + ee 50,660 

The Methodist Church . 9,202,728 
Moravian Church in America (Unitas Beaton SAGAR NS) 
Old Catholic Churches: 

N.A. Old Roman Catholic Church 85,225 
Pentecostal Assemblies: 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, Inc... « + « « 60,000 

United Pentecostal Church . 125,000 
Polish National Catholic Church . 265,879 
Presbyterian Bodies: 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 84,776 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S... . . - 7 80,837 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. . . . 6 6 ee 2,526,129 

United Presbyterian Church of N.A. . 6 2 ee 237,233 
Protestant Episcopal Church . «. «s+ + + 2,660,599 
Reformed Bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church . 196,822 

Reformed Church in America . 203,230 
Roman Catholic Church . «2. se 32,403,332 
Siow Nh? 6 gS 2G Goo mo Aono Goto oo 240,130 
Spiritualists: 

International General Assembly of Spiritualists. . . . 157,000 
Unitarian GHUrCchesitc fe) 6) el is) fe) el col is) ole eho) fel 90,398 
Universalist Church of America ar 71,020 

Lie lO csc Bi lap ee SD Ge eto ooo mf Oo 95,957,565 

tAs of 1936. 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches (1956 and 1955). 


Table Il.—Estimated Memberships of the Principal Religions of the World, 1955 


Members, 
1954 
249,749 
1,500,000 
1,283,754 
1,847,954 


75,000 
130,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 


440,000 
55,000 
100,000 
100,000 
71,000 
761,335 
52,085 
727,549 
88,411 


69,419 
65,000 
81,590 
5,000,000 


1,077,285 
131,781 


767,261 
493,085 
888,634 

65,904 


1,850,100 


316,839 
48,955 
2,061,004 
63,016 


1,166,301 
760,158 
392,167 

51,952 

9,151,524 

51,276 


85,500 


50,000 
125,000 
265,879 


83,307 
756,866 
2,492,504 
228,718 
2,550,831 


186,526 
197,616 
31,476,261 
235,559 


157,000 
86,129 
73,194 

93,334,793 


North South 
Religion America America Europe Asio§ 
Total Christians . . . 153,182,970 109,046,366 457,471,814 45,911,918 
Roman Catholic*. . 85,527,834t 106,619,000 231,452,000} 28,969,024 
Eastern Orthodox . 2,466,088 oes 112,447,669 8,106,071 
Protestant . 65,189,048 2,427,366 113,572,145 8,836,823 
Jewishf . . 5,430,000 631,730 3,439,650 1,629,240 
Moslem? . 33,000 342,615 12,425,300 318,341,515 
Zoroastrian’. . « « « aoe 140,000 
Shinto. . . eee see sie 30,000,000 
Taoist. . «es oe oe 15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 
Confucian’ « 2. «. « 86,000 95,000 50,000 300,000,000 
Buddhist . 165,000 135,000 10,000 150,000,000 
Hindu . 10,000 275,000 315,314,465 
Primitive. . . . 50,000 1,000,000 ee 45,000,000 
Others or none . 70,688,030 3,248,289 76,646,236 135,864,862 
Grand total 229,660,000 114,791,000 550,055,000 1,392,202,000 


*Roman Catholic statistics supplied by the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. Same as 1954 except for North America. 
§Includes Indonesia and the Philippines. 
“Includes all Jews whether members of the synagogue or not. 

Moslem statistics are from a Moslem statistical survey published in The Islamic Review, London. 


Includes the West Indies. tlncludes communist-controlled Eurasia. 
\|Includes Australia and New Zealand, 


tributing money. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, does not report members 
because of a regulation of that body which forbids the numbe| 
ing of the people and the reporting of such statistics f] 
publication. | 

In 1954 about 58% of church members in the U.S. were cla 
sified as Protestant, 33% Roman Catholic, 6% in Jewish c 
gregations and 3% in all other bodies including Eastern Orth 
dox and Old Catholic. GPYSEDI 

Principal Religions of the World.—Most religions, ai 
from Christianity, do not keep even approximate statistics | 
to their membership. For the first time Table IT has depend) 
upon a Moslem estimate for their membership. Oriental re 
gions generally are not exclusive in their demands upon the 
followers, so they sometimes give allegiance not to one only b 
to two. or even more. Obviously, therefore, these figures are f 
the most part only estimates. 

Protestant Christianity is the only group that counts om 
those who “join” the church, as distinguished from Rom: 
Catholicism which numbers all who have been baptized by t} 
church. (C.S. Bo} 


Cigars and Cigarettes: sce Tosacco. 
C.1.0.: see Lasour UNIONS. 

Circuses: sce SHOWS. | 
City and Town Planning: see Burtpinc AND CONSTRU 
TION INDUSTRY; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; TOWN AND REGIO 
AL PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, Us. 


a. . sos 2 In the fiscal ye 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. enaing june 
1955, commercial aviation in the United States showed mark 
gains over the previous fiscal year in almost all categories. 

Scheduled Operations.—Revenue passenger-miles flown | 
domestic scheduled carriers increased 17%, from 15,600,000,0 
in fiscal 1954 to 18,300,000,000 in 1955. Revenue passengé 
miles flown by international scheduled carriers also increas 
17% in this same period, from 3,500,000,000 in 1954 to 4,10: 
000,000 in 1955. 

In 1955, the domestic scheduled carriers showed an incre 
of 16% in ton-miles of express carried, a decrease of 3% 
ton-miles of freight carried, and an increase of almost 10% 
ton-miles of U.S. mail, compared with 1954. In internatio1 
operations, for the same period, express and freight ton-mi 
increased nearly 4%, while mail ton-miles increased 60%. 

A total of 4,232 aircraft were manufactured in fiscal 1955 
compared with 3,685 in fiscal 1954, an increase of nearly 15° 
There was an increase in the dollar value of the aircraft 
57%, from $35,326,000 in 1954 to $55,686,000 in 1955. (s 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE. ) 

Airports.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, al 
cations totalling $22,245,z 
were made to 192 airports 1 


Africa 


Oceanial| Total d : : 
28,096,862 10,596,930 804,306,860 er the Federal-Aid Airp 
15,951,000 2,334,076 470,852,934 program. The program ;% 
5,868,089 Le 128,887,917 | 
6,277,773 8,262,854 204,566,009 nounced for the year ‘starg 
677,750 58,250 11,866,620 July 1, 1955, involved a tc 
85,325,598 102,000 416,570,028 : é . 
140,000 of 205 grants, amounting to 
oe Sop 30,000,000 allocation of $20,000,000, wh 
1,200 8,000 50,053,200 P . ’ 
7/500 52,000 300,290,500 would result in a total expen 
Ae ae, 150,310,000 ture of approximately $40,0¢ 
300,000 100,000 315,999,465 Hortheneden 
75,000,000 100,000 121,150,000 000 by the federal governme 
17,194,090 2,605,820 306,247,327, ~— states and local communiti 
206,603,000 13,623,000 2,506,934,000 ae 


An additional authorizat 
of $42,500,000 for the 1 
fiscal year was included in 
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amendment to the Federal Airport act approved by the presi- 
dent on Aug. 3. Programming of this money was expected to 
be completed by the end of 1955. The new law further author- 
ized a level of $63,000,000 for federal grants for each of the 
following three fiscal years, which would enable sponsors to 
present long-range airport plans and permit earlier program- 
ming of each fiscal year’s authorization. 

Airways and Air Traffic Control.—During the year ending 
June 30, 1955, the length of “Victor” airways, those based on 
the use of very-high-frequency omnidirectional radio ranges 
(VOR or omniranges) was increased 12,000 mi. to 74,000 
statute miles of primary airway, and alternate “Victor” airways 
were increased 2,800 mi. to 25,000 statute miles. 

A total of 27 new omniranges, ten instrument landing systems, 

five airport surveillance radars, and 64 distance measuring 
equipment facilities were installed during the year. A long- 
range surveillance radar commissioned at New York covered a 
radius of about 100 mi. 
_ The increased use of direct radio communications between 
oilots and controller personnel in air route traffic control cen- 
tres, and of radar as a traffic control tool, further expedited 
the handling of arriving and departing aircraft. Two additional 
military/civil radar approach control centres were commis- 
sioned, making a total of 3 in a program of 18. 

Aircraft Developments.—Expansion of the scheduled air car- 
ler industry continued during the year. The Vickers Viscount, 
of British manufacture, was the first turboprop powered aircraft 
‘0 be used in United States scheduled service. Viscounts began 
scheduled runs between Washington, D.C., and Chicago, IIL, 
and Washington, D.C., and Norfolk, Va., on July 26. New 
varger and faster aircraft such as the Douglas DC-7 and the 
Lockheed Super Constellation were delivered to replace older 
ind obsolete equipment. 

Important Court Decision.—Perhaps the most important 

‘egal decision during the year which affected aviation was in the 
Cedarhurst case, in which the validity of government regula- 
sions was upheld on the basis that congress pre-empted the air 
space necessary for the flight of aircraft. An ordinance of the 
Village of Cedarhurst, N.Y., restricting low-altitude approaches 
to New York International airport, was voided as being in con- 
lict with the paramount federal authority to regulate minimum 
light altitudes. 
' Technical Developments.—The Cincinnati Air Route Traffic 
Control centre was moved to Indianapolis, Ind., to complete the 
nstallation phase of the Airways Operations Evaluation centre. 
This side-by-side arrangement of an operating and experimental 
centre permitted the evaluation and implementation of new air 
‘raffic control procedures and equipment on a more expeditious 
dasis. 

The centre’s analyzer for determining the effectiveness of an 
uircraft fire extinguishing system in flight was applied to the 
B-36 aeroplane with satisfactory results. Facilities were erected 
at the centre for the conduct of full-scale fire tests on helicopters 
and for the investigation of explosion hazards associated with 
jet engine installations. 
| Publications.—Three important studies were published dur- 
ing the year. ‘““The Airplane at Work for Business and Industry” 
Oresented statistical data on all civil flying except that per- 
formed by the scheduled airlines. “Federal Airways Air Traffic 
Activity Calendar Year 1954” gave basic statistics on the 
operations of the federal airways system. “Air Commerce Traffic 
Pattern Calendar Year 1954” covered the actual aircraft de- 
dartures from each scheduled air carrier station in continental 
ind territorial United States and the loads put aboard the air- 
craft at the station during the year. 

International Technical Assistance.—During the 1955 fiscal 
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year, 20 Foreign Operations Administration/Civil Aeronautics 
Administration missions and groups with a total personnel of 
56 specialists were operating or scheduled to begin operations 
in 19 countries. An average of r1o foreign nationals represent- 
ing approximately 25 foreign countries receive specialized aero- 
nautical training each year in the United States. The CAA had 
been authorized to purchase aeronautical ground facilities 
amounting to $4,662,000 for eight countries in Europe, the near 
east and Asia, under the Foreign Operations administration 
(now the International Cooperation administration) program. 


(See also AviaTIon, CrvIt.) (GaMe sis) 
The Federal Civil Defense administra- 


Civil Defense, U.S. tion has the responsibility “to provide 


an orderly and continuing means of assistance by the Federal 
Government to States and local governments in carrying out 
their responsibilities to alleviate suffering from major disasters” 
of any kind. 

During 1955, in planning for 1956, the Federal Civil Defense 
administration (FCDA) assumed that: (1) potential enemies 
had and were capable of delivering on targets thermonuclear 
weapons with the destructive power of millions of tons of 
T.N.T.; (2) the most logical targets continued to be from go 
to roo U.S. cities holding industrial and military concentrations 
in 70 critical target areas; (3) any or many of these targets 
could be largely destroyed with a single weapon; (4) ground 
bursts of multimillion-ton weapons, creating enormous clouds of 
radioactive material that would fall back to earth in lethal con- 
centrations over thousands of square miles, would make the 
entire nation vulnerable; but (5) an effective defense to save 
millions of lives was possible. 

Such a defense would require the efficient practice of these 
techniques: (1) evacuation of critical target cities, moving pop- 
ulations outside a circle 12 to 15 mi. from any presumed aiming 
point; (2) shelter for all those evacuated and for all who were 
embraced by the cigar-shaped area of radioactive fall-out down 
wind from a ground burst; (3) care and feeding for all dis- 
persed individuals in predetermined reception areas; and (4) full 
rescue, support and recovery efforts by all areas remaining 
unaffected by bomb blast, fire and fall-out. 

Tests conducted in many cities had shown that evacuation, 
first key to survival, was feasible even with the one-hour aerial 
attack warning time that was likely. Increased warning time of 
four to six hours, expected to be achieved with completion of 
the upper trans-Canada Distant Early Warning radar picket 
line, would greatly increase the percentage of the population 
that could be saved in any city. 

Older and more familiar defense tactics could be employed 
against the chemical and biological warfare that might be 
expected to supplement atomic attack. 

Civil Defense in 1955.—FCDA’s release in 1954 of the film 
Operation Ivy, revealing the awesome power of the hydrogen 
bomb, was followed on Feb. 15, 1955, by the Atomic Energy 
commission’s disclosure that fall-out from this detonation coy- 
ered an area of 7,000 sq.mi. The defense problem of 70 critical 
target areas at once became a problem for the whole nation 
since the patterns of fall-out from high-yield ground bursts, 
determined solely by the direction and velocity of upper-air 
winds, are unpredictable. 

During Operation “Alert 1955,” the second continental de- 
fense exercise (June 15-17), when more than 50 mainland cities 
were presumed to have been hit by bombs ranging in power 
from 20,000 to 5,000,000 tons of T.N.T. equivalent, fall-out pat- 
terns were long fingers of disaster, probing far from the cities. 

Operating cadres of 31 key government agencies moved to 
relocation sites from 30 to 300 mi. from Washington, D.C., at 


Above: TWO ASPECTS of the nation-wide mock atomic alert, 
June 15, 1955. Left, Herald square, New York city, in the 
heart of the shopping district, virtually deserted after the 
alarm had sounded; right, Pres. Eisenhower (second from left, 
seated) and members of the cabinet in a secret retreat near 
Washington, D.C., after an “evacuation” of the nation’s 


capital 


Above: RADAR ISLAND being towed out of Boston, Mass., harbour to a point ab 
100 mi. off the New England coast where it was to be permanently anchored to se 


as a station in the continental defense system 


Left, and below: THREE VIEWS of a small bomb shelter manufactured by a U 
manufacturing firm in 1955. Left, lowering shelter into hole prepared for it. A p 
about 10 X 22 ft. was required for the shelter; below, left, a youngster being hel 
into entrance hatch; below, right, interior view. The shelter was designed to maintai 
family for three to five days. The %.-in. steel would protect against both blast and 
diation. Facilities included a gasoline generator, chemical toilet, air filter for remov 


radioactive particles, first aid supplies and food 
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the first “attack” warning. The government functioned. Some 
“target cities” held partial or theoretical evacuations. Exercise 
evaluations indicated that 8,500,000 persons would have died 
in such an attack, but 2,500,000 would have been saved from 
the few cities ordering evacuation. Another 8,000,000 would 
have been fatally stricken, many by radiation. 

Congress subsequently appropriated $10,000,000 to FCDA to 
begin survival studies of critical target cities and their environs. 
These were to determine evacuation feasibility, corrective con- 
struction necessary to speed evacuation, relocation sites, shelter 
availability and related subjects. 

The first cities for study were selected in mid-September and 
in mid-October it was announced that evacuation of Washing- 
ton, D.C., would be mandatory on warning of probable attack. 

Natural Disasters, 1955.—Local civil defense volunteer or- 
ganizations were increasingly called upon to deal with widely 
varied emergencies, and uncounted lives were saved. But prop- 
erty damage, public and private, was unusually heavy. 

During 1953 and 1954, under 32 declarations of major dis- 
asters by the president, FCDA had allocated $12,680,000 to 24 
states and 1 territory from the president’s emergency fund of 
$25,000,000. Disasters were caused by hurricanes, tornadoes, 
floods, earthquakes, forest fires and a volcanic eruption. Drought 
and dust bowl relief, separately financed, required $28,000,000 
in 20 states and 1 territory. During 1955 this increased to 
$35,000,000. 

In the first half of 1955, for the emergency repair of public 
facilities, four states and a territory were allocated $821,000 in 
disasters caused by tornado, flood and cloudburst. 

) In August two hurricanes lashed the middle Atlantic coast 
and New England, and resulting flood damage was expected to 
approximate $500,000,000. 

FCDA allotted $6,500,000 of its dwindling funds and, under 
its natural disaster responsibilities, brought a score of federal 
agencies into an all-out relief and rehabilitation program, with 
total U.S. aid expenditures expected to approach $100,000,000. 
Worst hurt states were Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina. 

With rehabilitation in progress, disastrous flooding was re- 

peated in early October, nullifying much of the work that had 
been done and greatly increasing total damage to public facili- 
ties and private properties. 
_ Administration—FCDA’s 1956 fiscal year appropriation, in 
addition to the special Survival Study fund, was divided: $12,- 
125,000 for operations, $12,400,000 for contributions (match- 
‘ing funds with states), $32,650,000 for stockpiling of emer- 
‘gency supplies and equipment and $1,005,000 for financing 
delegations to other departments. 

Val Peterson, former governor of Nebraska, was administrator 
of FCDA, which has its national headquarters in Battle Creek, 
Mich. (See also CrviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; MUNIC- 
IPAL GOVERNMENT. ) (V. Pn.) 


Civil Rights: see Law; Necrors, AMERICAN. 


aH . United States.—When the administration 
Civil Service. of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower took office 
in Jan. 1953, there were approximately 2,600,000 federal em- 
ployees. During the first year the number was reduced by about 
180,000 and by June 30, 1954, the federal government employed 
2,346,000 persons. On June 30, 1955, the total employment was 
2,397,000. 
mA large number of bills were passed by the 84th congress 
which benefited federal employees. Late in June, President 
Eisenhower signed a pay raise bill for classified employees which 
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gave each an increase of at least 7.5%. Another bill gave an 
average pay increase of 8.1% to the nation’s 500,000 postal 
employees. Federal departments were given discretion to raise 
the maximum travel allowance for employees from $9 to $12 per 
day. Approximately 300,000 civil service retirees and survivors 
were given increases on 12% of the first $1,500 and 8% on the 
annuity in excess of $1,500. A ceiling of $4,104 was written into 
the bill so that no payment could be made to raise an annuity 
above that figure. Congress provided that the government pay 
all costs of surety bonds for employees required to be bonded. 
In 1954 congress passed a group-insurance plan for federal 
employees. In 1955 a bill authorized the government to take 
over an estimated 135,000 life insurance policies which were 
issued by nonprofit employee beneficial associations. The asso- 
ciations must go out of the life insurance business and the 
policyholders must continue to pay premiums, but to the gov- 
ernment. On July 1, the civil service commission cancelled all 
maximum age requirements in examination announcements in 
accordance with a rider on the bill authorizing the commission’s 
appropriation for 1956. 

Two important court decisions were made in 1955 that in- 
volved the federal loyalty-security program. On June 6, the 
supreme court ruled 7 to 2 that the loyalty review board had 
exceeded its authority in reopening the case against John P. 
Peters after he had been cleared twice by agency loyalty boards. 
Peters was a part-time consultant with the public health service. 
The case was argued on the constitutionality of testimony by 
unnamed or secret informers and both sides urged the supreme 
court to rule on that point. The court, however, held in favour 
of Peters on other grounds. Because these and other unsettled 
problems continued to arise concerning the operation of the 
security system, the senate government operations committee 
on June 17 unanimously approved a resolution calling for a 
12-member commission to investigate the security program. 
The commission was to report to congress by Dec. 31, 1956. 

The U.S. court of appeals in Washington, D.C., upheld by a 
2-to-1 decision a 1953 presidential order which extended the 
security program to all federal jobs. The order permits govern- 
ment agencies to dismiss summarily any employee when a 
security issue is involved. The court concluded that the basic 
law authorizing the security program makes no distinction 
between sensitive or policy-making jobs and other jobs. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, established in July 1953 (popularly known as 
the Second Hoover commission) transmitted its report with 
respect to federal personnel activities and policies in mid- 
February. 

The report declared that the greatest weakness in government 
was the need for improved expert management. Some recom- 
mendations made to overcome this problem were: the establish- 
ment of a ‘senior civil service’; creation of more noncareer 
executives to take over political and partisan jobs; modifica- 
tion of layoff procedures to give more job retention rights to 
nonveteran career employees; limiting appeal rights of veterans 
after five years; establishment of comprehensive training pro- 
grams; abolition of present performance rating system and sub- 
stitution of once-a-year reports for only those employees who 
are doing exceptional work or unsatisfactory work; salary in- 
creases for top executives; more use of prevailing wages in set- 
ting pay; codification of laws and rules affecting personnel; 
development of new criteria for determining which jobs are pol- 
icy making; review of “conflict of interest” regulations; exten- 
sion of merit system to cover U.S. marshals and some other 
positions; and changes in classification of certain positions. 

State and Local.—State and local governments had a total 
of 4,774,000 employees in April 1955, compared with 4,735,000 
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in April 1954. This increase, however, was not as great as the 
erowth in all other years since World War II. For several years 
the increase had been at the rate of about 200,000 per year. 

No significant civil service legislation was passed by U.S. 
cities in 1955, but two states revamped their personnel pro- 
grams and three passed important amendments. The Illinois per- 
sonnel code, which would become effective July 1, 1957, created 
a personnel department of cabinet rank headed by a personnel 
director appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate. 
Assisting the personnel director would be a bi-partisan advisory 
board of nine members and a civil service commission of three 
members. An unusual feature of the Illinois law was that there 
would be three separate areas of jurisdiction, under which, for 
example, it would be possible for a position to be under the per- 
sonnel department for purposes of classification, pay and work- 
ing conditions but not for purposes of hiring or dismissal. 

Florida provided a statutory basis for the existing merit sys- 
tem council which had been operating on the basis of a mutual 
agreement between the state departments participating in the 
grant-in-aid programs administered in co-operation with the fed- 
eral government’s department of health, education and welfare. 
The same act also gave the governor power to extend the juris- 
diction of the merit system council to other state departments. 
It therefore became possible for a state-wide personnel system 
to be established at any time in the future. 

In New York, the civil service commission was given the 
power to direct the reinstatement of an employee to his former 
position if it finds he was improperly dismissed. In Minnesota, 
the state personnel director would still be appointed by the 
civil service commission from a list of three to five names sub- 
mitted by a special examining committee, but the appointment 
would be subject to confirmation by the senate and would be 
for a term of six years instead of providing permanent status. 
After that he might be reappointed by the commission and re- 
affirmed by the senate. California removed from the civil serv- 
ice law the provision that when the state personnel board is con- 
sidering an appeal by an employee from a disciplinary action 
“it shall be a presumption that the statement of the causes (for 
the action) is true.” Pressure was brought by employee or- 
ganizations for this change on the ground that it violated the 
American attitude that a person is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. (ER RSBNS) 

Great Britain.—On Oct. 1, 1955, there were 636,098 non- 
industrial civil servants, as compared with 638,176 a year pre- 
viously. 

Negotiations on the National Whitley council, initiated with 
the approval of the chancellor of the exchequer, led to an agreed 
scheme for the gradual introduction of equal pay for nonindus- 
trial staff. Women doing equal work under equal conditions with 
men would have their rates of pay brought up to the men’s 
level by seven equal annual instalments. For typists and certain 
analogous grades the new common rates of pay, on which men 
would in the future be recruited and which women would ulti- 
mately obtain, were slightly lower than the men’s present rates. 
The scheme was put into force on Jan. 1, 1955. Nonindustrial 
staff would therefore obtain full equal pay by Jan. 1, 1961. 
Arrangements for the recruitment of clerical staff were modified 
to include provision for the recruitment to permanent posts of 
men and women between 4o and 60 years of age. This was sig- 
nificant of the changes of recruitment policy called for by full 
employment and the changing age structure of the population. 
(See also GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S.) 

(E. E. Bs.) 


Civitan International: see SocieTtes AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
USS: 


CIVITAN INTERNATIONAL—CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Cleveland, O., had a population of 914,808 
Cleveland. the federal census of 1950. Cuyahoga coun 
which includes the city and most of its suburbs, had a 19) 
population of 1,389,532. The county’s estimated population 
1954 Was 1,509,000. | 

Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, first man of foreign birth | 
be elected to that office, clinched re-election in the Oct. 4, 19 
nonpartisan mayoralty and councilmanic primary when he polle 
more votes than all of the other four candidates combine 
Under a city charter amendment adopted two years earlig 
when a mayoralty or councilmanic candidate obtains more ei 
50% of the total primary vote, only his name is printed on t 
ballot in the November election. Mayor Celebrezze, an ind 
pendent Democrat, received 55.77% of the primary vote; Sta) 
Senator Joseph W. Bartunek, the regular Democratic organiz 
tion candidate, 20.1%; City Councilman Kermit K. Neely, 
publican organization candidate, 13.1%; Alexander H. Marti 
Jr., an independent Democrat and first Negro candidate fi 
mayor in the city’s history, 8%; and former assistant Law [0 
rector Robert E. Sweeney, independent Democrat, 3.1%. 

The city’s $8,000,000 port development bond issue, whic 
would enable it to prepare for the additional maritime trafi 
expected with the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, was a 
proved by the voters in the November election. So was Cuy 
hoga county’s $10,000,000 highway issue which would open t] 
way for a new county highway and elimination of four railroz 
grade crossings. Democrats won 22 seats in city council to tl 
Republicans’ 11. The city’s long-planned rapid transit syste 
came into being in 1955. The east side section was opens 
March 1s and the west side section began operations Aug. © 
Built at a cost of more than $30,000,000, the electric trans 
line extends 13.3 mi. from Windermere station in East Clev 
land to Madison Avenue and W. 117th street. A two-mi 
westerly extension to Lorain avenue and W. 143d street w 
approved by the Cleveland Transit System board. Fare increas 
on other transit lines were increased July 23. 

After voters disapproved an operating levy at the Nov. 1g. 
election, Cleveland’s budget for 1955 was cut to $42,997,27 
Revenue in 1955 exceeded estimates by more than $1,000,000 
the city administration was able to increase its spending to 
little more than $44,000,000. With city employees demandi 
wage and salary increases and other costs rising, Mayor Cel 
brezze in July appointed a 25-member committee headed | 
Birkett L. Williams to recommend a solution to the city’s fina 
cial dilemma. This committee reported in November, recor 
mending that a 1.5-mill real estate tax increase be submitted 
the voters at a special election; that no city income tax be co 
sidered; that fees for various city inspections and services 
raised; that relief payments be limited; and that the admi 
istrative management of certain city departments be review 
to make sure that maximum efficiency is maintained. 

A to-year program for expansion of the size of the Clevela 
Hopkins airport neared its end as the city council approv 
legislation to condemn 15 parcels of land, the last of 600 need 
Construction of an $8,000,000 terminal building was neari 
completion. (P. By.) 


Climate: see MetTroroLocy. 


Clothing Industry The apparel industry in the Unit 

* States maintained its relative imp 

tance in the country’s economy during 1954 and 1955. Appro 

mately 900,000 workers were employed (80% women) in f 
tories located mostly east of the Mississippi river. 

Men's and Boys' Apparel.—As a whole, production 

men’s apparel declined approximately 10% in 1954 as compa’ 
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with 1953. This decline was noticeable in all items of men’s 
apparel, such as suits, coats, shirts and work clothes. Only in 
slacks (separate pants) was production maintained in 1954 at 
approximately the same level as in 1953. 

In 1955, however, there was a sharp reversal in the trend, 
and production in all categories of men’s apparel increased 
approximately 15% as compared with 1954. 


Table |.—U.S. Apparel Industry Sales, 1954, at Wholesale Prices 


z ; Number of 
Type of clothing Firms Total sales 
Men's and boys’ tailored clothing. SRN eee te ee? ce 1,037 $1,416,000,000 
Men's furnishings and work clothes ......... 980 1,57 2,000,000 
Sports outerwear and rain outerwear. ....... 414 377,000,000 
Women's wear 
Dresses a 3,544 2,900,000,000 
Coats and suits . 1,350 1,250,000,000 
Intimate apparel 1,144 1,100,000,000 
Total . . 8,469 $8,615,000,000 


Because of the huge increase in the birth rate during the post- 
war years, the boys’ apparel industry had shown a remarkable 
‘upsurge in demand (up to 30% in the smaller sizes), and it was 
expected that this increasing demand would grow to include 
students’ sizes and finally to reach the college age. 

Stylewise, at the end of 1954 there was a definite trend to- 
ward dark shades, particularly charcoal tones; in the first half 
of 1955 about 75% or more of the men’s and boys’ clothing 
‘sold was in the darker shades rather than light or medium col- 
jours. Toward the end of the year, however, there was some 
‘return to medium and light grays and tans. Conservative mod- 
els were in greatest demand during 1955, the single-breasted 
suit being popular in both men’s and boys’ sizes. 

Sportswear was conservative in type of garment and in col- 
jour. The tailored sport coat was being worn in preference to 
the loose leisure jacket. Slacks continued to grow in popularity, 
and it was estimated that approximately 55,000,000 separate 
trousers would be made in 1955. 

_ There was growing use of the man-made fibres blended with 
other materials, such as Dacron and wool, Orlon and wool, 
Dacron and rayon. Suits and coats made of some of these com- 
binations could be washed rather than dry cleaned; the number 
of “wash and wear” garments was small but increasing. 

_ In 1955 dress shirts (long sleeves) represented approximately 
jone-third of total shirt production, and sport shirts (short 
sleeves) constituted the balance. This was in accordance with 
the general trend throughout the apparel industry toward less 
formal garments. 

_ Women's Wear.—In the women’s wear industry, the same 
trend noted in the men’s wear industry, namely, increased pop- 
larity of informal items of apparel, was noticeable during 1954 
and the first half of 1955. Production of women’s coats declined 
approximately 5% in 1954, as compared with 1953. Women’s 
dresses of all types maintained approximately the same rate of 
production in 1954 as in 1953. Of particular interest, however, 
Was the fact that cotton fabrics assumed increasing importance 


Table Il— Women’s Apparel—Value of Shipments in Selected Industries 
/ First half First half 
Industry 1955 1954 


$1,527,000,000 $1,419,000,000 
353,000,000 345,000,000 


i 


Total, selected industries . . . 
Coat and suit industry. . . . 


Unit-price dress industry . 698,000,000 642,000,000 
Dozen-price dress industry . 202,000,000 196,000,000 
Blouse industry . Meroe Re cay rath ta Nat ha 168,000,000 150,000,000 
BRUT Yn cae” ois ols is Colas. -e cute 106,000,000 86,000,000 


in the women’s dress field, and that dresses of man-made fibres 
declined in relative importance. 

Skirts and blouses, especially blouses made of cotton fabrics, 
increased in popularity in 1954 as items of informal wear. 
Women’s suits in wool and blended fibres were popular, but the 
Suits made of all rayons declined in importance. 
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TOUAREGS OF THE SAHARA DESERT clutching at the dress of a fashion 
model in Paris, Fr. The tribesmen and their wives, given a trip to Paris after 
assisting in the filming of a motion picture in Africa, had never before been 
away from the desert 


For the first half of 1955, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1954, production of all categories of women’s 
apparel except coats increased to higher levels. This was in 
accordance with the trend already noted that more informal 
garments, such as suits, dresses, blouses and skirts, were increas- 
ing in popularity. 

Labour.—Labour relations between management and the two 
unions dominating the apparel industry in the United States 
continued on a satisfactory basis. Over a period of years, the 
employers in the women’s wear field had established an amicable 
arrangement with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
union, and strikes had been almost nonexistent in this industry. 

The Clothing Manufacturers Association of the U.S.A. (cov- 
ering men’s and boys’ clothing) had a long-term labour agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and 
both had conducted their labour negotiations on a national 
basis to their mutual satisfaction. (H. A. Cyne) 


Coal The 19 countries producing about 98% of total world 
* output in 1954 (as in 1953) are shown individually in 
Table I, compiled from data at the U.S. bureau of mines. Four 
of these countries supplied 54%. The 1954 output was 7,000,000 
tons under that of 1953 but was still the highest of the rest of 
the decade. 

United States.—Details of the coal industry in the United 
States, given in Table II and state totals in Table III, also are 
based on U.S. bureau of mines data. Outputs of both anthracite 
and bituminous coal declined further in 1954 from 1953. Open- 
pit mining in the anthracite field increased percentage-wise in 
1954, but exact figures were not available by the close of 1955. 

In the first nine months of 1955 output of anthracite declined 
about 7.9% and bituminous increased about 20%, compared 
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Table !.—Coal Production of the World 
(In millions of short tons—all grades) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Canada « 0 « «5 18:45 19:72 19.14 18.59 17.58 15.90 14.91 
United States . . » 656.65 480.57 560.38 576.33 507.42 488.24 419.12 
Belgium .. + 3 wae 30.70 30.12 32.69 33.49 33.14 32.24 
Czechoslovakia 45.56 47.98 50.69 52.16 57.44 58.49 63.49 
France. « «2 «+ « 49.75 58.47 57.89 60.60 63.22 60.12 62.08 
Saati: « ;o1 61 9 16 13.85 15.72 16.64 17.95 17.90 18.10 18.54 
Germany. «. «+ + 294.34 335.18 361.83 403.26 424.16 440.82 
Hungary . - + + « 11.68 13.04 14.70 16.81 20.64 23.45 24.653 
Japan. ...-+ ~- 39.98 44.15 43.81 49.29 49.49 S293 48.68 
Netherlands. 12.47 13.13 1371 14.01 14.07 13.83 13.50 
Poland. . . 83.01 86.75 91.32 96.88 99.88 105.26 108.44 
SPAIN) «1s, «8 ve Has25) 13.41 1371 14.39 15.28 15.64 15.60 
United Kingdom . 234.52 240.95 242.28 249.61 253.67 251.11 250.94 
USS:SIRa ema tae) 220% 2602 2872 310? 3322 3562 3832 
Yugoslavia . . - + 11.82 13.35 14.13 lisi27 13.34 12.40 15.04 
GChingiiswee rc) ei tee (208 1 82 40.79 47.68 57? 632 742 
Indiaet ss 1s) 1 ce. 33.74 35.50 36.18 38.56 40.66 40.30 ava 
Sree be Aare BO AIG AEE 30.94 31.37 32.31 
Australia. . «+ - 24.05 24.05 26.74 28.50 30.81 29.87 32.58 
Totalssisi en ©) nth, 09-0) 1,825 T9992 Ommee ize PRN) PAG? 
Table Il.—Data of the Coal Industry in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Production, total. . . 480,570 560,388 576,335 507,420 488,239 41 9,118 
Anthracite. . .« « + 42,702 44,077 42,670 40,583 30,949 27 NS 
Soft coals. . « « « 437,868 516,311 533,665 466,841 457,290 392,000 
Bituminous. . . . 434,776 512,941 530,373 463,824 454,439 389,197 
lignite . . + « » 3,092 3,370 3,292 3,017 2,851 2,803 
Anthracite 
Open-cut. . « « 10,377 11,834 NSS 10,697 8,606 2 
Underground ; 32,325 32,243 31,534 29,886 22,343 2 
Used locally. . . - 5,012 5,047 S63 5,155 4,333 4,300 
Shipped A 37,690 39,030 37,507 35,428 26,617 22,818 
Exporisia: i's) ees 4,943 3,892 5,956 4,592 2,724 2,851 
Importsc: «) sel) = _— 18 27 29 31 6 
Stocks . - ‘ 975 1,268 982 1,709 1,916 1,293 
Consumption. . : 37,700 39,900 37,000 35,300 28,000 24,900 
Bituminous and lignite 
Open-cut. . .- 106,045 123,467 117,618 108,910 105,739 96,000 
Underground 331,823 392,844 416,047 357,931 349,551 296,000 
Used locally. . 11,651 Ue ear 15,162 12,953 12,408 2 
Shipped 426,217 503,094 518,503 453,888 444,843 2 
Exports. . 27,842 25,468 56,726 47,643 33,760 31,028 
Imports. 315 347 292 262 227 199 
Stocks . is « 48,373 72,516 76,636 76,745 80,614 69,201 
Consumption. . 445,538 454,202 468,904 41 8,757 426,798 362,986 
Railroads. 68,123 60,969 54,005 37,962 27,735 17,370 
Coke ovens . 91,236 103,845 113,448 97,614 112,874 85,288 
Power utilities . 80,610 88,262 101,898 103,309 112,283 11 5239 
Steel mills 7 AS1 7,698 URW hs 6,820 6,207 4,944 
Cement mills. . 7,988 7,943 8,525 8,073 8,362 8,153 
Other industrial 98,957 98,164 105,634 95,863 97,437 78,953 
Retail dealers . 90,299 86,604 76,531 68,393 61,295 52,616 
Table Ill.—United States Production of Coal, by States 
(In millions of short tons) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Alabama... .s + 18.8 12.9 14.4 13.6 11.4 1255. 9.9 
Colorado ... « 5.6 4.6 4.3 4.) 3.6 3.6 Zo 
Illinois . . 2 6 « « 65.3 47.2 56.3 54.2 45.8 46.0 42.0 
Indiana. . « « « « 23.8 16.6 20.0 19.5 16.4 15.8 13.0 
Kentucky . . . « - 82.1 62.6 78.5 75.0 66.1 65.0 60.0 
Ohionmei retell tee. « 38.7 31.0 37.8 Cea 36.2 34.7 30.2 
Pennsylvania. « - 134.5 89.2 105.9 108.6 89.2 93:3 71.6 
Tennessee. « + + 6.5 4.2 §.1 5.4 ao 5.5 erg 
Utah. 5 6.8 6.2 6.7 6.1 6.1 6.6 5.6 
Virginia. . . « « - 18.0 14.6 17.7 21.4 21.6 19.1 17.8 
West Virginia. . . 168.9 122.6 149.1 163.3 141.7 134.1 116.0 
Wyoming. 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 wee 2 
Others . SOME 26.9 20.3 WS 18.4 17.3 15.9 13.6 
Total bituminous . 599.5 437.9 516.3 SS37 466.8 457.3* 392.0 
Anthracite. . . - Sal 42.7 44.1 42.7 40.6 30.9 27.1 
Grand total. 656.6 480.6 560.4 576.3 507.4 488.2 419.1 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


with the first nine months of 1954. One reason for the great 
difference in the bituminous outputs was that 1954 was so low 
compared with 1953 and earlier years—back to 1938, the low- 
est figure in years. Also steel strikes and other industrial strikes 
in 1954 pulled it down. Moreover, overseas exports (excluding 
Canada) were also down. In 1955, industrial activity picked up 
and this increased the demand for coal. Even 1955 overseas 
exports increased 15,000,000 tons in the first nine months of 
1955 compared with the 1954 period. 

In 1955, the state legislature of Pennsylvania and the U.S. 
congress passed bills appropriating $8,500,000 each, or a total 
of $17,000,000, to be used to alleviate serious water problems 
of the Pennsylvania anthracite industry. (F. E. H.; B. B. M.) 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. inrcss or che de. 


partment of commerce continued its surveying and charting 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, U.S: 


program in the United States and Alaska for the promotion | 
marine and air commerce, for the development of the natiow 
natural resources and for the compilation of certain basic enj 
neering and scientific data. The bureau is under the administy| 
tive direction of a director, an assistant director, and an assi| 
ant director for administration, with headquarters at Washinr| 
ton, D.C. District offices are maintained at a number of coas: 
ports and at several interior cities in order that close conté 
may be had with the needs of commerce and industry. Surv; 
functions are performed by a field organization operating fre 
ships and shore bases, under the direction of the Washingt 
office where computation and analysis of field observations @ 
made and the results compiled in the form of charts and ot 
publications. 

Seventeen ships and two shore-based parties were enga 
along the coasts of the U.S. and Alaska during 1955, maki 
basic hydrographic surveys and obtaining other informati 
essential for the production of nautical charts. A new Surv) 
of the Gulf of Maine was begun. The application of electron) 
to hydrographic surveying had greatly increased the accural 
of the results and the efficiency of operations. A maximum d 
tance of 550 statute miles from shore had been attained. 

The photogrammetric mapping program of the bureau is ¢ 
signed to provide data for aeronautical charts, including cha: 
of airports, and for the construction and maintenance of nau 
cal charts. Basic photogrammetric mapping was continued in t 
U-S. and Alaska, and chart revision photography was taken 
sections of the Atlantic coast, and of a number of harbours ala 
the Gulf and Pacific coasts. As part of the airport obstructi 
plan program, 40 airports were photographed for compilati 
of new plans and for the revision of existing ones. 

A chain of control tide stations was maintained at select 
places along the coasts to provide the fundamental observatic 
for tide predictions, for charting and mapping, and for ott! 
engineering uses, such as the study of long-period changes in ‘ 
level. Special reports on tide surveys of San Francisco bi 
Delaware bay, and Puget sound were completed. Analysis 
data and preparation of reports on surveys of currents at N 
London, Portsmouth harbour, Delaware bay, Key West harbo 
Puget sound, and San Francisco bay were completed. 

The geodetic networks of control in the U.S. and Alaska wi 
expanded during 1955 to provide exact geographic positions a 
elevations for use in the national mapping program and - 
other engineering requirements. In the United States, an arc 
triangulation was established along the Gulf coast for use 
connection with offshore oil operations. First-order levell: 
was done in various parts of the country to determine | 
extent and magnitude of subsidence due to gradual changes 4 
to determine the changes brought about by recent earthquak 
Maximum settlement at Terminal Island, Long Beach, Cal 
had reached 20 ft. since 1928. In Alaska, a major accompli 
ment was the extension of the triangulation across the diffic 
Brooks range and along its northern slope. 

Under the bureau’s magnetic program to furnish the naviga 
and land surveyor with information on the deflection of 
compass needle, observations were made at 32 field stations 
the U.S. and Alaska (six were repeat stations) and at 
observatories. The bureau continued as the repository for m 
netic information collected from world-wide sources. 

As part of its seismological work, the bureau maintai 
eight stations for the detection of distant earthquakes, and 
operated with other federal and private agencies to maintain 
others. In addition, it operated 71 strong-motion seismogra 
in areas where strong earthquakes were most likely to oc 
Approximately 1,100 earthquakes were located as a result of 
co-operative program with several hundred world seismogr 
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stations. Of notable interest was a series of earthquakes in the 
Stillwater range in western Nevada. The strongest of the group 
occurred on Dec. 16, 1954, and produced vertical displacements 
of 6 to 20 ft. and horizontal shifts of 4 to 12 ft. Total dis- 
placements were the greatest in North America since the 1899 
Yakutat bay earthquake. 

More than 45,000,000 copies of nautical and aeronautical 
charts and related data were published. A total of 807 nautical 
charts and 1,550 aeronautical charts were available in different 
series to meet the needs of marine and air navigation. A new air- 
craft position chart covering the North Pacific air routes from 
Seattle to Tokyo was published. The program of printing Loran 
lines of position on selected nautical charts was completed. (See 
also OCEANOGRAPHY; SEISMOLOGY.) (H. A. Ko.) 

The maintenance of safety and order 


Coast Guard, U.S. on the high seas and navigable waters 


under the jurisdiction of the United States is the responsibility 
of the U.S. coast guard. The primary objective of most coast 
guard duties is to prevent avoidable loss of life and property 
resulting from unsafe or illegal practices. To accomplish this 
ourpose, the coast guard enforces federal maritime laws, oper- 
ates aids to navigation, promotes efficiency in the operation of 
merchant vessels and motorboats, and rescues and aids dis- 
sressed persons, vessels and aircraft. 

The maintenance of safety and order in maritime activity is 
not limited to the strict enforcement of laws, but includes a 
orogram of education for shipowners, merchant vessel crews and 
dSoatmen, and the enlistment of their co-operation and self- 
-egulation in the prevention of marine casualties. 

Administered by the commandant from headquarters in Wash- 
mgton, D.C., the coast guard is a military organization and a 
oranch of the armed forces. It operates under the treasury de- 
oartment except in time of war or when the president so directs, 


DIESEL UTILITY BOAT introduced by the U.S. coast guard in 1955 for light 
rescue work, port security and off-shore duty. The 30-ft. boat carries a two- 
man crew and is capable of 22 knots speed 
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when it becomes a specialized service in the navy. 

Operations of the U.S. coast guard in the fiscal year 1955 
were directed primarily toward carrying out its traditional 
peacetime mission of the maintenance of safety and order on 
the high seas and navigable waters of the United States. Dimin- 
ished requirements for search and rescue facilities in the U'S. 
resulted in the inactivation of 4 cutters in addition to the 12 
previously inactivated. Funds available were reduced from 
$226,870,872 to $208,705,170. Military personnel strength re- 
mained at approximately the same level as the preceding year, 
28,500, while authorized civilian personnel totalled 5,314 as 
compared with 5,128 during the previous year. 

Throughout 1955, the coast guard continued to carry out its 
regular duties of maritime law enforcement. These functions 
included the promotion of safety and efficiency in the merchant 
marine; the inspection of merchant vessels and the enforcement 
of regulations for motorboats; the operation of aids to naviga- 
tion, including lighthouses, buoys and electronic signals: the 
protection of life and property at sea; the rescue and aid of 
persons, vessels and aircraft in distress; the operation of ocean 
stations and the international ice patrol, and the maintenance 
of a state of military preparedness for national emergencies. 

The following statistics indicate the volume of law-enforce- 
ment activity, but not of preventive activity, taken by the coast 
guard during the year: vessels and motorboats boarded, 83,323; 
reports of violations of the Motorboat act, 6,166; reports of 
violations of port security regulations, 2,695; permits to load 
or discharge explosives, 1,473; total tonnage of explosives cov- 
ered by permits, 363,194; explosive loadings supervised, 1,469; 
regattas patrolled, 801; merchant mariners’ documents issued 
bearing evidence of security clearance, 18,826; waterfront 
workers screened for security, 30,668; and total rejected as 
poor security risks, 52. 

The coast guard also helped to enforce the Oil Pollution act, 
anchorage regulations, laws relating to internal revenue, cus- 
toms, immigration, quarantine and the conservation and pro- 
tection of wildlife and the fisheries. 

Facilities used in assistance operations included a system of 
143 lifeboat stations, together with communications centres, 
bases, vessels and aircraft at strategic points along the coasts 
and inland waterways. Assistance rendered during the year is 
summarized in the following statistics: assistance calls responded 
to, 19,045; value of vessels and aircraft assisted (including 
cargoes) $194,404,230; lives saved or persons rescued from 
peril, 3,242; vessels towed, 7,881; vessels refloated, 1,215; 
miles disabled vessels towed, 83,358. 

During the year 2,483 marine casualties were reported, of 
which 1,938 were closed with the final report. No inspected and 
certified U.S. passenger vessel was involved in a serious acci- 
dent. However, marine casualties claimed 4 lives. 

The coast guard worked closely with the American Boat and 
Yacht council in fiscal 1955. The purpose of the council was to 
foster self-regulation and to promote recommended practices 
and engineering standards for improving the design, construc- 
tion, equipage and maintenance of small craft. 

The coast guard completed 5,743 inspections of merchant 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 17,583,700 tons; made drydock 
examinations of 4,538 vessels, with a total tonnage of 16,794,052 
tons: carried out 19,283 miscellaneous inspections; numbered 
358,411 undocumented vessels, and reviewed plans for 11,728 
merchant vessels. 

A total of 38,389 aids to navigation was maintained in the 
United States, its territories, possessions, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands and at overseas military bases. These aids 
included 49 loran stations, 378 manned light stations and 53 
lightships. 
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The coast guard maintained four ocean stations in the North 
Atlantic ocean and two in the Pacific throughout the year. 
Ocean station vessels provided search and rescue, communica- 
tions, air navigation facilities and meteorological services in the 
ocean areas regularly traversed by aircraft of the United States 
and other co-operating governments. During the year, coast 
guard vessels transmitted more than 30,000 weather reports, 
made approximately 30,000 radio contacts with aircraft, ren- 
dered assistance in 38 cases and cruised approximately 498,000 
miles. 

For the fifth consecutive year the international ice patrol was 
carried out by aerial reconnaissance so that continuous use of 
surface patrols was not required. 

The coast guard’s larger ships consisted of 179 cutters and 
buoy tenders of various types. The number of fixed and rotary- 
wing aircraft in operation was 126. Coast guard reserve strength 
was 3,499 officers and 20,492 enlisted personnel. 

The coast guard auxiliary, a nonmilitary organization of vol- 
unteers, was active in 328 communities in the promotion of 
safety and efficiency in the operation of small boats. Its 12,747 
members examined 25,245 motorboats, patrolled 297 regattas, 
and answered 2,535 calls for assistance. 

Public health service personnel on duty with the coast guard 
included 37 dentists, 34 doctors, 9 nurses, one scientist and 
one sanitary engineer. (A. C. Ro.) 


Cobalt: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Cocoa (Cacao). World production and consumption of cocoa 
beans in 1955 were indicated as in close balance at 
about 1,784,000,000 Ib. Prices fluctuated erratically, partly as 
a result of uncertain monetary conditions in Brazil, but were 
generally much lower. Spot Accra, which sold at a record high 
of 72.9 cents per pound in Aug. 1954, was as low as 31.05 cents 
per pound in Aug. 1955. Nevertheless, consumption response 
lagged and grindings were off about one-fifth in the first half of 
the year after having decreased 17.5% in 1954 as compared 
with 1953. No rush to rebuild inventories appeared. 

U.S. imports of cocoa continued a decline begun in 1951, 
reaching 516,000,000 Ib. valued at $252,000,000 in 1954 as com- 
pared with 659,000,000 Ib. valued at $167,000,000 in 1950. 

High cocoa prices financed development projects in the Trust 
Territory of Togoland. Development was encouraged elsewhere. 
The Malayan cocoa development project appeared to be ap- 
proaching an extensive commercial stage. The Philippines appro- 
priated funds for a cocoa development program in which the 
International Cooperation administration of the U.S. was partici- 
pating. A controversy over cocoa prices late in 1954 brought the 
Gold Coast its first major internal crisis under African govern- 
ment. A study by the Food and Agriculture organization indi- 
cated that the world market should require at least an addi- 


tional 85,000 tons by 1960. (Cg. 1.) 
World Cacao Production by Leading Areas 
(In 000,000 Ib.) 

Average, 
Forecast 1935-36 to 

Area 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1939-40 
Gold Coast . 2 2 2 ee ee ee 512 ByiW72 483 609 
LICE “Sots oa BOO Ge Oe ae 348 372 271 264 
NIGGHOG saaea-ws <8 ee x 202 182 218 216 
IER ROSE os F bi ss: leisy ovis 145 145 KVZ 110 
French Cameroun . . 2. s « « « « 141 128 125 58 
COED Ci G0 a weet Un ia Ball ole co 436 406 389 324 
Totals 508 4.8 eer em et oe 1,784 1,745 1,603 1,581 


Coffee A world total green coffee crop of 45,056,000 bags 
* (of 132.3 lb. each) was forecast for 1955-56, 11% 
higher than the 40,593,000 bags of 1954-55 and 8% above the 
prewar average production of 41,586,000 bags. Exportable pro- 


duction was forecast at 36,736,000 bags as compared with 3 
297,000 bags in the previous year and an early postwar avera}| 
(1946-47 through 1950-51) of 28,530,000 bags. Most producis 
countries showed an increase. Brazil and Colombia account 
for much of the total. French West Africa had a record cro 
Frost again hit in Brazil where recuperation of trees damag@ 
by the frost of July 1953 proceeded more rapidly than he 
been anticipated. 

International trade in green coffee declined to 29,100,000 ba) 
in 1954, 16% less than in 1953. Brazil suffered the brunt | 
the decline; a decrease of about 30% in exports and much low: 
prices were basic to recurring financial difficulties. Colom 
exported 5,700,000 bags against a record 6,600,000 bags in 195) 
Africa increased exports, as did Asia and Oceania. In 1954-; 
U.S. imports were 20,744,780 bags valued at $1,268,167,000, | 
compared with 27,633,000 bags valued at $1,670,598,000 in t! 
previous year. 

Prices fluctuated sharply during the year, but within a na 
rower range and at a lower level than in 1954; the range fl 
most types was roughly between 65 cents and 35 cents p 
pound, much of the time between 42 cents and 56 cents. | 

The New York Coffee and Sugar exchange, under criticism 
the Federal Trade commission, opened trading in two new f 
tures contracts, “B” to cover several Brazilian grades, and “lv 
to cover those from Colombia and Central America. | 

Substantial stocks accumulated in the hands of major ps 
ducers and more general plantings after the war suggested t 


Coffee Production (Green) in the Principal Producing Countries 
(In 000 bags, 132.3 Ib. each) 


Average 
1946-47 1935= 
Country 1955—56* 1954-55 1953-54 to 1950-51 to 193' 

Siqerilee oO Oo oO GO 21,000 17,600 19,000 18,704 25; 
Golombicear.. xmaicatanes 7,200 6,500 6,800 5,840 4, 
IMORMTG  g lic o ad 1,750 1,500 1,390 1,004 

French West Africa . . 1,620 1,350 1,543 940 3 
El Salvador. «© «© = = « 1,100 1,325: 1,070 1,203 1,¢ 
Guatemala. . . . « « 1,100 1,014 1,140 1,044 1,é 
Indonesio\meeten el (ements 1,083 917 1,100 485 1,% 
Angolan sciiel feuteicme- mee 1,000 1,000 1,251 816 : 
Madagascar ... ss 810 750 790 503 3 
Venezvela . ... s+ 800 840 650 698 ¢ 
Uganda . 2... = @ @ 700 720 671 494 y 
Belgian Congo. . .. 565 600 569 538 i 
Siieiich co & bf o88 550 764 667 343 x 

*Forecast. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and Markets, vol. 71, no. 2, 


likelihood of further expansion in production over the next fi 
or more years. 

In an attempt to stabilize coffee prices an international c 
fee bureau with export quotas established for producing cot 
tries was proposed. Representatives of the Brazilian and Colo 
bian governments suggested minimum prices based on 57 cel 
a pound (spot, New York) for Brazilian coffee and 60 cent 
pound for Colombian, withdrawal of 7,000,000 bags of cof 
from the 1954-55 crop (Brazil 5,000,000; Colombia 2,000,0¢ 
and inviting Central American producers to co-operate in | 
withdrawal of 3,000,000 bags from the 1955-56 crop. Agreem 
was not achieved in 1955. Brazil exported 3,980,000 bags in 
first quarter of 1955-56 as against only 1,982,000 bags in 
same period of 1954-55. (J. K. Rg 


Coinage The three U.S. coinage mints located in Philac 
* phia, Pa., San Francisco, Calif., and Denver, Co 
manufactured a total of 1,006,401,253 United States and fore 
coins during the U.S. government fiscal year ended June 
1955. Details are shown in the tables. 

The principal functions of the bureau of the mint, in a 
tion to the manufacture of domestic and foreign coins, are 
custody of the government’s holdings of monetary metals, val 
at many billions of dollars; the acquisition, assaying and re 
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Table |,—U.S. Coins Manufactured, Fiscal Year 1955 


. Number of Face Metallic 
Denomination pieces value composition 
MEMOUCHUS «2 << «© % % 4,432,295 $2,216,147.50 Silver 
Quorter dollars . . . . 46,122,899 11,530,724.75 Silver 
Dimes. --- +--+ ss 95,390,277 9,539,027.70 Silver 
Five-cent pieces . . . .. 185,852,641 9,292,632.05 Cupronickel 
One-cent pieces... .. 605,073,141 6,050,731.41 Bronze 
SEs ek wy 936,871,253 $38,629,263.41 


Table ll.—Foreign Coins Manufactured by U.S. Mints, Fiscal Year 1955 


Government Number of pieces 


RICLOM OME ire co ar.a' te et tet he ates Mal cr as ay tele ec eee 2,015,000 
RTI GPODNCEs ares cn vel cys oie eRe) ene. Hae ar epeeproues 3,015,000 
RMR Sachi rs) ta Pak se ca Reis se “aps! (onsite eles) aiite. wien ac 64,500,000 

DENCE Sere RR chi aves seer Mothat lala ew Ad ihe aiblns aes 69,530,000 


ing of gold and silver bullion; administration of the issuance 
of treasury licences for the acquisition, ownership, possession, 
use and exportation of gold for industrial, professional and 
artistic purposes; and the production of historic medals and 
medals and decorations for the department of defense and 
other government agencies. The Seattle, Wash., assay office 
was closed in March 1955. Coinage operations were discon- 
tinued at the San Francisco mint at the close of March 1955, 
but the institution continued to operate as an assay office. Other 
institutions in operation were the gold bullion depository in 
Fort Knox, Ky., and the New York assay office in New York 
city with its adjunct, the West Point silver bullion depository. 
The office of the director of the mint in Washington, D.C., 
directs and supervises all operations of the bureau of the mint. 
(LL. Hp.) 


C k In 1954 world output of oven and beehive coke contin- 
0 e. ued the uptrend of the last half decade, as shown in 
‘Table I, for which the figures were provided by the U.S. bureau 
of mines. The principal coke producing countries are given. 


Table !.— World Production of Coke* 


(Thousands of short tons) 


| 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Australia... 2 ee 1,287 1,325 1,698 1,833 2,081 2,295 
Belgium... . 5,519 5,054 6,731 T0760 6562 6776 
@anada. . .... 3,352 3,477 3,401 3,593 3,809 3,082 
Czechoslovakia. . . 5,165 5,375 5,595 6,151 6,518 6.6002 
nay | Sas ee 7,609 7,755 8.906 10,159 9514 10,153 

0 eee 3,667 3,557 4,151 4,285 3,956 3,978 
Germany .... . 28015 30,459 37,464 41,521 41,139 39,062 
Great Britain 17,350 17,295 18,027 19,143 19,579 19,995 
one 6,339 6,587 6,984 8,111 8,678 8,800? 
os 2,247 2,481 2,406 RON) NSD 2,643 
. 6 ie 1,666 1,670 2,404 Ages PS DAN 
oie 21844 2'989 4.259 4,405 5,258 4,841 
Netherlands . . . . 2,728 3,091 B07 Tames 55853532 3,699 
USSR... . . . 26,5002? 30,000? 33,0002? 37,0002 42,0002 46,0002 
United States. . 63.637 72.718 79,331 68,254 78837 59,662 
MeTotol. . .-.. 183,000 201,000 225,000 229,000 248,000 232,000 
*Not including gashouse coke. 

i Table !l.—Coke Production in U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 
1949 1950 195] 1952 1953* 1954+ 
Production . . . ss 63,637 72,718 79,331 68,254 78,244 59,662 

By-product... . 60,222 66,891 71,987 63,850 73,010 59,061 
MiBechive ..... 3,415 51827, nT SAA AAA Ne 65,234 601 
reeze made . 4,989 5,263 5,213 4,703 5,254 3,931 
Goal charged. . . . 91,409 104,015 113,686 97,821 113,149 85,620 
Consumption, total . . 63,191 73,417 78,093 67,356 77,881 59,393 
"By iron furnaces. . 51,515 61,039 67,441 58,183 69,729 51,973 
1 *Revised. +Preliminary. 

United States.—The 1953 level of production of coke in the 
U.S. was maintained in 1954 and well into 1955. Coke output 
follows closely activity in the iron and steel industry. In the 
first eight months of 1955 oven coke output was 47,767,293 tons 
and beehive coke was 950,521 tons, totalling 48,717,814 tons 


or 23% higher than in the first eight months of 1954. Steel 


Operating rates rose steadily in 1955. 
Cb BH BB: VE) 


| ° (1888- ), Canadian politi- 
Coldwell, Major James cal leader, was born at Seaton, 
Eng., Dec. 2. He attended University college, Exeter. He emi- 
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grated to Canada in rg10 and for 20 years was an educationist 
in Regina, Sask., where he also served on the city council, 1922- 
32, and was provincial leader of the Saskatchewan Farmer- 
Labour party, 1932-35. In 1935 he was elected to the house of 
commons for Rosetown-Biggar, Sask., for the Co-operative 
Commonwealth federation, being re-elected since in each general 
election. In 1942 he was named president and party leader of 
the C.C.F. In 1945 he was a member of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the United Nations conference at San Francisco, and 
in 1953 he was named a parliamentary observer on the Canadian 
delegation to the UN. He was the author of Left Turn, Canada. 

Following his re-efection as national leader of the C.C.F. for 
his seventh two-year term at the national convention late in 
1954. Coldwell made extensive tours of Great Britain and Israel, 
with the latter sponsored by the Israeli trade union organiza- 
tion, Histadrut, and he delivered a series of lectures on Canadian 
affairs at Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

During the 1955 session of the Canadian parliament, Coldwell 
supported a protocol approving entry of a re-armed western 
Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty organization, while on 
a free vote the majority of the C.C.F. members of parliament 
opposed it. Dealing with the Formosa situation, Coldwell was 
critical on occasions and urged that the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek should be exiled and a United Nations trusteeship 
established over the island. He also suggested that the Peking 
government be recognized and brought into the United Nations, 
as it was the effective government in China. He called for a 
conference of powers possessing atomic weapons to end “dan- 
gerous experiments” with their power. Later, he urged a mora- 
torium on atomic and hydrogen bomb tests while the UN con- 
ducted a careful scientific investigation to determine whether 
or not the continuation of such tests endangered the future 
health of mankind. (CVLSIESS») 


Colleges and Universities: see UNiversities anp CoL- 
LEGES. 


C | bi A republic situated in northwestern South Amer- 
0 om la. ica adjoining the Isthmus of Panama, Colombia 
is the only South American country with both Caribbean and 
Pacific coast lines. Area 439,519 sq.mi.; pop. (1951 census) 11,- 
548,172; (1955 est.) 12,657,000. Approximately 68% of the 
population is classified as mixed blood, 20% as white, 7% as 
Indian and 5% as Negro. Most Colombians live in the high- 
lands and mountain valleys of the interior. The capital is Bogota 
(1951 pop.) 638.562, (1954 est.) 765,360. Other major cities 
(with 1951 census, 1954 est. in parentheses) are Barranquilla, 
276,199 (324,700); Bucaramanga, 102,877 (136,170) ; Cali, 241,- 
357 (365,800); Cartagena, 111,291 (142,800); Cucuta, 70,375 
(107,820); Ibagué, 54,347 (110,900); Manizales, 88,893 (138,- 
680); Medellin, 328,294 (431,380); Neiva, 33,040 (55,540); 
Pasto, 48,853 (91,520); Popayan, 31,866 (49,440); Santa 
Marta, 37,005 (51,660); and Tunja, 23,008. Language: Spanish. 
Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1955: 
Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 

History.—During 1955 Colombians were exposed to increas- 
ing evidence that the military intended to remain in power. 
President Rojas Pinilla preserved the state of siege, restricted 
radio news broadcasts to government releases, imposed regula- 
tions on newspaper reporting and editorializing tantamount to 
complete censorship, established an information directorate 
through which all official news (even on the national police 
court level) had to be cleared, suspended or closed about a 
dozen newspapers and manipulated newsprint imports so that 
sympathetic journals would not be throttled. Meanwhile, the 
government-backed National Action movement foundered in 
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February for lack of popular support. An official publication 
house was created to issue a government newspaper, and a 
government radio and television network was also under 
development. 

Coffee prices and sales proved a substantial disappointment. 
Exchange earnings were generally below expenditures on im- 
ports, so the draft on gold and exchange reserves reduced hold- 
ings to well below 1954 levels. Import, exchange and credit con- 
trols designed to combat trade imbalance and inflation proved 
inadequate. Furthermore, the government was spending consid- 
erable sums on such unrewarding projects as the Paz del Rio 
industrialization plan. The steel mill reportedly suffered a net 
operating loss of $11,000,000 in its first eight months of opera- 
tion. At the same time, Colombians had to pay unusually high 
duties on steel imported to cover the wide margin that existed 
between domestic production and consumption. 

Related to economic policy was the visit in August of a mis- 
sion from the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. It was understood to have advised the government 
that expenditures on transportation and agricultural develop- 
ment offered more promising results than the contemplated de- 
velopment of automobile, arsenal and cement industries at Paz 
del Rio. Meanwhile, the plans for a Cauca valley “TVA” pro- 
gressed. The new Puerto Berrio-Medellin petroleum pipeline 
was functioning, the Medellin-Turbo highway was inaugurated 
and the national merchant fleet opened a new service from 
Ecuador and the west coast of Colombia to North and Central 
America. (R. Hy.) 


Education.—In 1953 a total of 16,270 schools reported 1,236,728 stu- 
dents and 40,795 teachers. Reporting schools included 12,223 primary 
schools with 1,072,532 students and 25,992 teachers; 585 secondary 
schools, 65,618 students; 220 commercial schools, 17,340 students; 93 
normal schools, 8,611 students. In 1954 there were 28 universities com- 
prising 84 faculties and 22 institutes and schools of higher learning with 
a total of 11,996 students and 2,449 teachers. 


Finance.-The monetary unit is the peso, valued at 39.84 cents U.S. cur- 
rency, basic rate, during 1955 and at 25 cents, free rate, on Aug. 29, 
1955. The national budget for 1955 totalled 1,269,446,546 pesos. Actual 
revenue in 1954 (including proceeds of loans) was 1,286,703,000 pesos; 
expenditure was 1,120,290,000 pesos. The internal debt on June 30, 1955, 
was 892,341,000 pesos and the external debt (excluding interest) the 
equivalent of 219,964,000 pesos. Currency in circulation (June 30, 1955) 
totalled 625,000,000 pesos; demand deposits (April 30, 1955), 1,124,000,- 
000 pesos. 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 (excluding gold) totalled 
1,642,847,752 pesos; imports, 1,679,206,000 pesos. Leading exports were 
coffee (84%), petroleum (11%), bananas (2%), tobacco and wood. 
Leading customers were the U.S. (79%), Germany (5%), the Nether- 
lands Antilles (5%), the Netherlands (2%) and Sweden (2%); leading 
suppliers,” the U.S. (63%), Germany (8%), the U.K. (4%), France 
(4%) and the Netherlands Antilles (3%). 

In 1951 there were 1,787 mi. of main-line railroad track, comprising 
14 different systems; in 1954, they carried 12.0%2,428 passengers and 
5,082,858 metric tons of freight. Highways (1951) totalled about 12,600 
mi. Registered motor vehicles (Jan. 1, 1955) included 58,761 automo- 
biles, 58,007 trucks and 10,542 buses. In 1954 national air lines carried 
976,196 passengers and 129,097 metric tons of freight. In that year, 
271,949 passengers and 1,909,627 tons of freight were carried on the 
Magdalena river. On Jan. 1, 1954, 128,970 telephones were in use. 

Agriculture—Coffee production in the 1954-55 season (preliminary fig- 
ures) totalled 6,500,000 bags of 132 lb. each. Exports in 1954 were 
5,753,819 bags, of which 4,961,027 bags went to the U.S. and 302,240 
bags to Germany. Production estimates for other crops in 1954-55 in- 
cluded rice (rough) 620,000,000 lb.; cotton 122,000 bales of 480 lb. 
each; sugar (centrifugal) 245,000 metric tons: sugar (panela) 600,000 
tons; tobacco (year 1954) 56,200,000 Ib.; cacao 35,273,000 lb. Banana 
exports in 1954 were 7,924,913 stems, of which 4,043,323 went to the 
U.S. and 2,753,855 to Germany. In 1951 there were an estimated r5,- 
512,000 cattle, 2,782,000 hogs, 1,298,000 horses, 1,339,000 sheep and 
637,000 goats. 


Manufactures. According to the 1953 census of manufacturing indus- 
tries Colombia had 8,217 manufacturing enterprises (5 or more workers) 
with 152,106 employees and annual gross production valued at 3,267,- 
524,000 pesos. The most important industries by value of production were 
foodstuffs (42%), beverages (12%), textiles (11%), shoes and apparel 
8%) and chemicals (5%). Production (1954) included cement 962,188 
netric tons and electric energy 1,087,174,000 kw.hr. 


Minerals.—Production in 1954 included gold 377,466 troy ounces; sil- 
ver 112,533 0z.; platinum (exports) 28,105 oz.; terrestrial salt 172,420 
netric tons. Crude petroleum production was 39,979,000 bbl.; exports 
vere 30,408,535 bbl., of which 14,403,186 bbl. went to the Netherlands 
Antilles (for refining) and 12,281,634 bbl. to the U.S. Refined products 
‘ncluded 2,752,486 bbl. of gasoline and 6,260,276 bbl. of fuel oil. 


(J. W. Mw.) 


COLORADO 


A Rocky mountain state in the west central 
Colorado. of the United States, Colorado has a mean ele 
tion above sea level of 6,800 ft., the highest of any state in 
nation. Admitted to the union in 1876 as the 38th state, if| 
generally known as the “Centennial state” in celebration of | 
rooth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inj 
pendence. The area of 104,247 sq.mi. includes 325 sq.mi. 
water. The United States owns 34.5% of the total land aj 
and 59.3% is privately owned. The remainder belongs to sta 
county and municipal governments. 1 

The U.S. bureau of the census population estimate for Ca 
rado as of July 1, 1955, was 1,508,000. The 1950 census figy 
was 1,325,089. Of the population 62.7% is urban; 37.3% TU 
93.4% native white; 4.5% foreign-born white; 1.5% Negi 
0.6% other. The capital, Denver, had a 1950 population of 4 
786. Other cities (1950 census) are Pueblo, 63,685; Colora 
Springs, 45,472; Greeley, 20,354. 

History.—The 1955 regular session of the goth general assé 
bly convened at Denver Jan. 5, 1955, and adjourned April 
1955. There were 330 senate and house bills passed. Importe 
among these was senate bill 313 which authorized anticipat: 
warrants to be issued by cities and counties for the purpose: 


-defraying the cost of construction, erection or reconstruction 


improvement of public projects; senate bill 273 which amenc 
the existing law to provide that the location of mineral clai 
could be made upon state lands. (This bill was encouraged 
tremendous activity in uranium exploration and discovery tl 
took place in Colorado during the year.) Senate bill 67 p 
sented an entirely new military code applicable to the st. 
national guard and organized state militia; house bill 17 
creased the number of state highway patrolmen from 140 
200; house bill 111 provided equal pay for equal work rega 
less of sex; house bill 284 created the Colorado antidiscrimi 
tion commission for matters covering fair employment pr 
tices; and house bill’ 460 established a commission for the 
organization of state government. House bill 235 received mt 
attention and publicity for establishing motor vehicle inspect: 
stations on the public highways to effect the collection of fe 
licenses or taxes imposed by law on motor carriers. Heretof 
collection of motor vehicle taxes was next to impossible. 7 
bill appropriated $375,000 from the highway fund for constr 
tion of ports of entry, and $250,000 for administering the a 
The jurisdiction of these ports was transferred to the depa 
ment of revenue. Important historically was the official open 
and the enrolment of the first class of the Air Force acade 
at Lowry Field in Denver. Construction on the permanent s 
of the academy at Colorado Springs got under way dur 
the year. 

The principal state officers for the term Jan. 11, 1955, throu 
Jan. 8, 1957, were: Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), governor; § 
phen L. R. McNichols (Dem.), lieutenant governor; George 
Baker (Dem.), secretary of state; Earl E. Ewing (Rep.), tre 
urer; Homer F. Bedford (Dem.), auditor; Duke W. Dun 
(Rep.), attorney general. 


Education.—The state appropriation for education in public sch 
for 1955-56 was $14,000,000. The school population, including per: 
from 6 to 21 years of age, amounted to 358,728 as of April 1955. Re 
tered students numbered 305,770. There were 12,676 teachers empl 
during the 1954-55 school year. The 132 county and municipal libre 
of Colorado loaned 5,057,060 books, films, records and other lib 
materials to their patrons. The total book stock of Colorado’s libre 
was 1,812,437 with a total operating expense of $1,339,090.32, for 


fiscal year ending June 31, 1955. H. Grant Vest was state commissi 
of education, 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Program 
Disbursements for welfare purposes within Colorado for assistance 
administration in 1954 amounted to $69,277,220.73. Payments to, o1 
behalf of, recipients amounted to $65,964,861.36, exceeding the 1953 
penditure by .90%. The old-age pension used 78.02%. The remai 
21.98% was distributed among the other programs in the following or 
aid to dependent children, 10.71%; general assistance, 4.70%; aid te 
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needy disabled, 4.69%; tuberculosis hospitalization .85%: aid to the 
blind, .49%; child care .54%. 

From Jan. 1 until Aug. 1, 1955, there was an average of 54,009 old- 
age pension cases per month receiving an average payment of $81.07 per 
case; aid to dependent children 5,954 cases, average payment $104.95; 
aid to the blind, 322 award cases, average payment $64.70; general 
assistance, I,95I Cases, average payment for subsistence $41.18: aid to 
the needy disabled, 4,939 cases, average payment $55.58 per case. 

There were four correctional institutions with a total of 2,133 inmates 
as of Sept. 1, 1955. These were divided as follows: boys’ industrial 
school, 221; girls’ industrial school, 104; boys’ reformatory, 356; and 
state penitentiary, 1,452. The 1955-56 budgets for these institutions were 
as follows: boys’ industrial school, $325,000: girls’ industrial school, 
$200,000; boys’ reformatory $430,000; state penitentiary, $1,356,704. 
The total budget for all correctional institutions was $2,311,704. 


Communications.—Highways (county, state and federal) as of Jan. 1, 
1955, totalled 74,282 mi.; 7,987 mi. were state highways, 62,241 mi. 
county highways and 4,054 mi. municipal. Total funds for all highway 
use for 1954 were $32,050,463.33. There were 525 mi. of highway con- 
structed during 1954 and 60 bridges were constructed. There were 14q rail- 
roads operating within the state with a total mileage of 3,995.04 and a 
valuation of $134,396,940. Thirty-three telephone companies were in 
business with 1,085,376.71 mi. of wire and a total valuation of $43,650.,- 
110. As of July 31, 1955, there was a total of 547,993 telephones in 
use that were serviced by the Bell system. There were 44 standard AM 
radio stations, 4 FM stations and ro television stations. 


Banking and Finance.—Colorado’s 153 federal and state banks reached 
an all-time high of $1,551,278,133 in deposits as of Jan. 1, 1955. This 
represented an increase of $121,547,188 or 8.5% over the total deposits 
of $1,.429,732,945 on Jan. 1, 1954. The value of building permits for the 
area during 1954 amounted to nearly $185;000,000, an increase of $36,- 
745,000 over 1953. As of June 30, 1955, there were 52 state and federal 
savings and loan associations with total resources amounting to $378,- 
792,000. 

. The cash balance in the state treasury as of June 30, 1955, was $53,- 
887,799.69. The total receipts in revenues for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, were $238,549,617.84. The total cost for operating and non- 
operating expenditures for the 1954-55 period was $232,035,801.29. As 
of June 30, 1955, Colorado had a general fund balance of $20,789,826.52 
which included a $10,000,000 revolving fund reserved by statute for 


working capital. 
} 5 ib 
Agriculture.—The cash income from farm marketings through 1954 ag- 


gregated $426,866,000, of which $278,359,000 resulted from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products and $148,507.000 from the sale of 
crops. Government payments including rental and benefit, soil conserva- 
tion, agricultural adjustment program, price parity and Sugar Act pay- 
ments amounted to $11,215,000. Cash farm income and government pay- 
ments totalled $438,081,000. 

! The number of cattle and calves on farms Jan. 1, 1955, was 2,054,000. 
The number of stock sheep totalled 1,702,000. Cattle in feed lots totalled 
275,000. Hogs and pigs totalled 190,000 head. 

Manufacturing and Industry.—The University of Colorado Bureau of 
Business Research estimate of value added to Colorado manufacturers in 
1954 was $438,500,000. There were an estimated 1,791 manufacturing 
olants operating full-time in Colorado. Wages and salaries for manufactur- 
jing were estimated at $228,008,000 and gross sales of manufacturers, 
Boers and jobbers were $657,000,000. 


From Jan. 1, 1955, through Aug. 1, 1955, the monthly employment 
figures averaged 478,900 employed in nonfarming occupations and 90,400 
in farming for a total employment of 569,300 for both farming and non- 
farming occupations. The unemployment monthly average for this same 
deriod was 20,100. 

Tourist travel in Colorado is the fourth largest industry in the state. 
In 1954 the income derived from 3,883,000 vacationists was $298,408,000 
for an increase of 12.5% over 1953. The 1955 estimate as of Sept. 22, 
1955, Was 3,966,000 tourists spending $326,719,000. CEG Ibs tabs) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of Colorado 
minerals for 1953 (preliminary) compared with 1952. It includes only 
those items whose value was $100,000 or more. Colorado was first among 
the states in production of molybdenum, second in fluorspar and pumice, 
third in feldspar and fourth in lead. In 1953 it ranked 17th in value of 
its mineral output, with 1.47% of the U-S. total. 


) Table |.—Principal Crops of Colorado 
Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
SEDUCE) 1 cite Melvelielle Helse a) aiieiiette) 1 1,7.9.5,000 9,325,000 13,807,000 
Stat Vall bust ws twists selieMe Keer sare) 14,425,000 16,500,000 42,430,000 
BED US cic 0: cthowls Folle ls Nelo) s¥ie™ 4,309,000 3,614,000 6,051,000 
BE DU, oc. 6c) 0 @ ee «6 06 6: 8 6,400,000 7,020,000 14,215,000 
REDO R Tce) vo: ieliettie? “ove we! el Vette Mel 6) Ss 156,000 276,000 374,000 
may crops, fons. . . « « « «© © eo 6 8 oe 2,214,000 1,986,000 2,226,000 
Dry beans, 100-lb. bags.. . 2. 2 « 2 © es 2,062,000 1,991,000 1,978,000 
oe. bo eee renee ee | 1'8/5855000 l!77600; 000 mai8;1:26;000: 
Sugar beets, short tons. . . 6 6 » + © «© © 1,522,000 1,654,000 1,897,000 
Ee ahure GIGI, BUsC vibe Kotte Cer." sees 3,894,000 2,210,000 2,666,000 
Broomcorn, tons. . 2. « « « « © © © © © 8,000 4,000 10,620 
Apples, commercial, bu. « 2 6 2» + + + + + 1,180,000 1,600,000 1,316,000 
Meicties, bu. . 2 « 6 6 6 6 ooo eo os 2,110,000 2,230,000 1,751,000 
MTADU-K6 ss) o o)'e 6 site) o.-e rete. © 165,000 270,000 180,000 
of A 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table II_—Principal Industries of Colorado 


All 
employees, Salaries and Value added by 
1953 wages, 1953 manufacture, 1954 
food and kindred products . « 14,581 $52,207,000 $100,765,000 
?rimary metal industries. . . « 7,938 33,704,000 76,284,000 
All industry (including above). .« 60,220 237,137,000 438,466,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Table II].— Mineral Production of Colorado 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


, 1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cldys: Weits ule nls ©: soate: ve 569,000 $1,087,000 778,000 $ 1,430,000 
Coal Gy ONC IEC MG oc 3,623,000 19,216,000 3,575,000 19,198,000 
Coke tie vee) ot suey a ohte 996,000 967,000 2 
Copper ate are Sie 4,000 1,745,000 3,000 1,688,000 
Geldsparvausteuce ence) © 38,000 224,000 44,000 268,000 
Fluotspary., eae soe 29,000 1,506,000 53,000 2,872,000 
Golditoz) secss © cue . 125,000 4,361,000 119,000 4,173,000 
Ladd sive eke. 0) S sesaues 30,000 9,681,000 22,000 5,700,000 
Molybdenum ..... . 24,557,000 if 33,851,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) 34,260,000 1,884,000 28,509,000 1,654,000 
Petroleum (bbI.) . . . . . 30,381,000 77,470,000 36,402,000 98,650,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . . 8,461,000 6,268,000 12,439,000 8,609,000 
SIRCH Cra Sm on & 5 2,814,000 2,546,000 2,200,000 1,991,000 
Stoneeec Cee we eee 1,709,000 —-2,566,000 884,000 1,742,000 
Tungsten concentrates. . . 600 2,355,000 800 2,902,000 

(60% Wo)... ee 

(Reta Ss ot oe aha 53,000 17,663,000 38,000 8,696,000 
Other minerals. ‘ see 39,017,000 oes 52,013,000 

Totatscn ie pee $1 87,589,000 $211,586,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
TValue included with other minerals. 


Columbia, District of: see Wasuincton, D.C. 

Comets: see AsTRONOMY. 

Commerce: see Business REVIEW; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; 
TARIFFS. 

Commerce, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT DeE- 
PARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government: see Hoover Commission. 
Commodity Credit Corporation: see AcricuLture. 
Commodity Prices: see Business Review; Prices. 


Commonwealth Fund: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
Wess 


Commonwealth of Nations. .rcocndent nevions and 

* independent nations and 
dependent or semidependent territories bound together by alle- 
giance to the British crown or by recognition of the British 
sovereign as head of the Commonwealth. 

The communiqué issued at the close of the Commonwealth 
prime ministers’ conference (Jan. 31-Feb. 8, 1955) declared the 
Commonwealth’s wish to promote conditions of peace; its 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organization) members hoped 
for early ratification of the Paris agreements and the acceptance 
of the Federal German republic into the western community. It 
urged continued close association with the United States and 
took note, without comment, of Pakistan’s intention to become 
a republic but to remain a full Commonwealth member. 

The then United Kingdom foreign secretary, Sir Anthony 
Eden, met the Indian prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, in New 
Delhi (March 2), and Nehru visited Great Britain (July 8); 
Pakistan’s governor-general, Ghulam Mohammed, and prime 
minister, Mohammed Ali, visited Nehru. The Colombo powers 
(U.K., India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia) convened at Bogor, 
Indonesia (Dec. 28, 1954), at Simla, India (May 9), and in 
Singapore (Oct. 17). A conference of the southeast Asia defense 
treaty powers at Bangkok, Thailand, brought together the U.K., 
Australian, New Zealand and Pakistan representatives (Feb. 
23). Nehru received Yugoslavia’s president, Marshal Tito, in 
New Delhi, and much was heard of Nehru’s five principles of 
independence, nonaggression, equality, noninterference and co- 
existence. India continued to deplore the southeast Asia treaty’s 
existence, while its Commonwealth colleagues, Australia and 
New Zealand, implementing decisions taken at Bangkok, sent 
air squadrons to Malaya, to be followed by two Australian army 
divisions. Nehru objected strongly to Pakistan’s adherence to the 
Turco-Iraqi defense treaty (Sept. 25). Relations with Pakistan 
seemed to be improving when an Indian statement (July 8) that 
a plebiscite was inadmissible in Kashmir—because times had 
changed and had for one thing brought a Pakistan-U.S. military 
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alliance—caused Pakistan to lodge an official protest. Pakistan 
quarrelled with Afghanistan on the “Pakhtunistan” question. 
But both India and Pakistan, with Ceylon, played a big part in 
the Asian-African conference (q.v.) held at Bandung, Indon. 
(April 18-21). At Bandung Ceylon’s prime minister, Sir John 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS | 


} 
Kotelawala, called on members assembled to mediate betwee 
the giants of communism and anticommunism, and drew atte 
tion to the existence of Soviet colonialism. Ceylon was alg) 
aware of another pressure: “the day we dispense with Englis}) 
men entirely,’ remarked Kotelawala on May 25, “the isla 


Table |.—Realms and Member-Nations of the Commonwealth, with their Dependencies* 
lati F Ae 
acai ct Renae Capital Status Governors-general, etc., and prime ministers 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- ¢ Ps - 
Nand: United Kingdom of . 93,895, 50,383,213¢ London iene ie 3 diya Bees hea Anthony Baer Sir Willian: Sf 
i t i ; eration of states overnor-gen Wal 
Australia, Commonwealth of 2,974,581 8,986,873f Canberra ingdom; fe Fries cliieuRobert Condes Mennes 
D d i Fae, 
SPada-New Guinea. 183,540 1,715,000§ Port Moresby External territory (Papua) and Administrator, D. M. Cleland 
trust territory (New Guinea) of ’ 
Norfolk Island . . . 13 942\| _ External territory Administrator, Brig. H. B. Norman 
Nicene usta to cemnoince 8 3,473|| _ Trust territory Administrator, R. S. Leydin 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands. e) 6248 —_— External territory — 
Other islands * 159 _ _ External territories — 
Antarctic territory. c.2,47 2,000 — — External territory — — } 
Candddcncl atccnts uss Males: 3,845,774 14,009,429 Ottawa Kingdom; federation of Governor-general, Vincent Massey; j 
provinces prime minister, Louis Stephen St. Laurent 
Ceylon rae 25,332 8,098,637§ Colombo Kingdom Governor-general, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke; prim 
eS ik ae a : i minister, Sir John Kotelawala 
lence etiel fo. Te) Ue, len foace: ve 1,269,640 356,829,485 New Delhi Republic; union of states President, Rajendra Prasad; prime minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
New Zealand . . 1. e+ ee © 103,740 1,939,472 Wellington Kingdom Governor-general, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willoughby 
Norrie; prime minister, Sidney Geor} 
Holland 
Dependencies a 
Western Samoa 508 1,131 84,909 Apia Trust territory High commissioner, G. R. Powles 
Other islands . . . + « 193 21,205 — External territories _ 
Ross (Antarctic “ 
Dependency) c.175,000 —_ — External territory _ ; ; | 
Pakistan ©. se 364,737 75,842,165 Karachi Federation of two provinces Governor-general, Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza; pri# 
minister, Chaudhry Mohammed Ali 
Pretoria } 
South Africa, Union of . 472,733 12,667,759 {Cape Town } Kingdom Governor-general, Ernest George Jansen; _ 
|Bloemfontein] prime minister, J. G. Strijdom 
Dependency en a 
South-West Africa 317,725 414,601 Windhoek Mandate Administrator, D. T. du P. Viljoen 
Prince Edward and 
Marion islands 103 —_ _— External territories — 


*Excluding U.K. dependencies; see Table Il; sheik’ 
not regarded as parts of the Commonwealth. Incl. 
census. §1954 est. ||1954 census. 1953 census. 


hdoms in the Persian gulf (see ARABIA) pr 
for census purposes Isle of Man and Channel Islands, not part o 
**Including Pondicherry state and former French territories ceded to India in 1954. 


Table Il.—United Kingdom Dependencies 


Population 
Country Area (1954 est. Capital 
(sq.mi.) in ‘000s) 
EUROPE 
Channel Islands 
TINCESP a Dra ROM De 45 57* St. Helier 
Guernsey and dependencies . 30 45* — St. Peter Port 
Isle of Man 22) 56t Douglas 
Gibraltar . 72 25 _ 
Malta 122 315t Valletta 
ASIA 
Aden (including dependencies) 112,108 940t Aden 
British Borneo 
North Borneo . 29,388 365 Jesselton 
Brunei 2,226 $5 Brunei 
Sarawak . 47,069 605 Kuching 
Cyprus . ' 3,972 aie Nicosia 
Hong Kong ...-- 391 22rr Victoria 
Malaya, Federation of. 50,690 5,889 Kuala Lumpur 
Maldive Islands (Maldivia) . 115 88 Male 
Singapore (including dependencies) 287 1,167 Singapore 
AFRICA 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 967,500 8,764} Khartoum 
British South African Territories (High Commission Territories) 
Basutoland eeu ee 11,716 588 Maseru 
Bechuanaland Protectorate . c. 275,000 225 —_ 
Swaziland. 4 6,705 212 Mbabane 
Gambia .. 4,003 290f Bathurst 
Gold Coast 
{including Togoland trust). 91,843 4,619t Accra 
Keren, sales) valet opt ee cy agrs 223,478 5,947 Nairobi 
Mauritius (including dependencies) 805 545t Port Louis 
Nigeria, Federation of 
(incl. Cameroons trust) 373,250 31,700 Lagos 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 489,854 7,07 2 Salisbury 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 2,128t Lusaka 
Nyasaland .. . 49,177 2 545% Zomba 
Southern Rhodesia 150,354 2,399f Salisbury 
St. Helena (including dependencies) tN? 5 Jamestown 
SOycielles. Sens ie +o Kee 156 37 Victoria 
Sierra Leone. 27,926 2,040 Freetown 
Somaliland Protectorate . 67,997 640 Hargeisa 
Tanganyika . 362,688 8,196 Dar-es Salaam 
Uganda. Sy eer ea 93,981 5,425 Entebbe 
Zanzibar (including Pemba). . 1,020 276 Zanzibar 
AMERICA 
Bahama Islands. . i 4,404 85§ Nassau 
Barbados , 166 223 Bridgetown 


Status 


Crown dependency 
Crown dependency 
Crown dependency 
Colony 
Self-governing colony 


Colony and protectorate 


Colony 
Protected sultanate 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony 


Federation of 2 British settlements 


and 9 protected states 
Protected sultanate 


Colony 


Condominium 


Colony 

Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Colony and protectorate 


Colonies, protectorate and trust 


Colony and protectorate 
Colony 


Federation of 3 regions and 2 fed- 


eral territories 


Federation of 2 protectorates and 


a self-governing colony 
Protectorate 
Protectorate 
Self-governing colony 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony and protectorate 


Protectorate 

Trust 

Protectorate 
Protected sultanate 


Colony 
Colony 


otected through the U.K. foreign office, and Himalayan protectorate of India (q.v.), 4 
f legislative area of U.K.; see also Table Il. {1954 prelimin 


Rulers, governors, prime ministers, etc. 


Lt. Gov., Adm. Sir R. S. Gresham Nicholson 
Lt. Gov., Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst 
Lt. Gov., Sir Ambrose Dundas 

Gov., Lt. Gen. Sir Gordon MacMillan 
Governor, Sir Robert Laycock 

Prime minister, G. Borg Olivier 


Governor, Sir Tom Hickinbotham 


Governor, R. E. Turnbull 
Sultan, Omar Ali Saifuddin 
Seo oee at oe Anthony Abell 
Governor, Field Marshal Sir John Harding 
Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham 

High commissioner, Sir Donald MacGillivray 
Chief minister, Tengku Abdurrahman 
Sultan, Mohamed Farid Didi 

Prime minister, Ibrahim Ali Didi 

Governor, B. R. Black 

Chief minister D. Marshall 


Governor-general, Sir Alexander-Knox Helr 
Prime minister, Ismail el-Azhari 

High commissioner, Sir John Le Rougetel 
Resident commissioner, E. P. Arrowsmith 
Resident commissioner, W. F. Mackenzie 
Resident commissioner, D. L. Morgan 
Governor, Sir Percy Wyn Harris 


Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; pri 
minister, Kwame Nkrumah 

Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring 

Governor, Sir Robert Scott 


Governor-generai, Sir James Robertson 


Governor general, Lord Llewellin; prime min 
ter, Viscount Malvern 

Governor, Sir Arthur Benson 

Governor, Sir Geoffrey Colby 

Governor, Vice-Adm. Sir Peveril William-Po 
lett; prime minister, R. S. G. Todd 

Governor, J. D. Harford 

Governor, W. Addis 

Governor, Sir Robert de Zouche Hall 

Chief minister, M. A. S. Margai 

Governor, T. O. Pike 

Governor, Sir Edward Twining 

Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen 

Sultan, Khalif bin Harub 

Resident, H. S. Potter 


Governor, Earl of Ranfurly 
Governor, Brig. Sir Robert Arundell 
Premier, G. Adams 


(Table Il continued on page 1& 
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Table !l_—United Kingdom Dependencies (Continued) 


Population 
Country Area (1954 est Capital 
(sq. mi.) in '000) 
AMERICA (Continued) 
BOUEE biog) a) wba) és wuts 21 40 Hamilton 
Meen GGUIGNG . 6 5s ke tk 82,997 4657 Georgetown 
meitish Honduras . . .. «se 8,867 78 Belize 
Falkiand Islands 
(excluding dependencies). . . 8,238 4|| Stanley 
Jamaica {including dependencies) 4,708 1,51 87 Kingston 
Leeward Islands . ...... 422 126 St. John's 
Trinidad and Tobago . . ... 1,980 710 Port of Spain 
Windward Islands ...... 821 297, St. George's 
AUSTRALASIA 
Fiji (incl. Pitcairn and dependencies) 7,059 333 Suva 
Tonga (Friendly Island) . ... 270 2: Nukualofa 
Pacific Islands (W. Pacific High 
Commission excl, New Hebrides) 11,869 137 Honiara 
BetRPDGSS. 6 ca es ¢.5,700 52 Vila 
*1951 census. 1953 est. 11955 est. $1954 census. \|1953 census. 


will go under India.’ Pakistan, as befitted a southeast Asia 
defense treaty member, stood out for a nation’s right to arrange 

for its collective defense, while Nehru saw NATO as yet another 

shield for colonialism. China, in the Indian view, should be 
allowed a seat at the United Nations. 

The Union of South Africa’s prime minister, J. G. Strijdom, 
declared—and in “English” Cape province, be it noted—that 
the Union Jack was “‘a foreign flag” (May 7), later remarking, 

however (Sept. 13), that it was unwise as yet to set a date on 
the dawn of the republic to come. The union left UNESCO 

(the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organ- 
ization) (April 5), because it was “futile” and because it sought 
to interfere with racial problems, and continued to pursue to 
logical conclusions the apartheid policy. 

Australia, besides prohibiting any hydrogen bomb tests on its 
territory (Feb. 18), absorbed itself in the fascinating aftermath 
of the Petrov defection: the royal commission on espionage 
published its findings on Sept. 14. Linked to this was a history 

of fissures in the federal and state Labour parties, and the 
indiscretions of the Labour leader, H. V. Evatt (which included 
-a correspondence with the U.S.S.R. foreign minister, V. M. 
| Molotov, wherein the latter not surprisingly discredited Petrov’s 
revelations) gave the prime minister, Robert Menzies, confi- 
dence to call for a general election. As a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” (Feb. 3) that the U.K. would buy more antipodean pri- 
mary produce “‘in the spirit of Ottawa, 1932” was apparently not 
honoured, both Australia and New Zealand clapped on tariffs 
on imports (Oct. 13). 

' The main task of Canada, as the U.S. population soared to 
164,000,000, was to insist on its Canadianism, and Canada’s ex- 
ternal minister, Lester Pearson, was heard to disagree with any 
“tough” U.S. policy toward Formosa while welcoming U.S. sec- 
retary of state, John Foster Dulles, to Ottawa, Ont. (March 17). 

| GA, Baas) 

_ The visit of Princess Margaret to the West Indies in February 

“was outstandingly successful and showed how strong loyalties 

‘are. The ministers of the colonial office spent an increasing time 
in the colonies. The colonial secretary, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, vis- 
ited Nigeria, Hong Kong, North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar; the minister of 

‘state, Henry Hopkinson, visited Aden; and the parliamentary 
undersecretary, Lord Lloyd, went to the West Indies. 

- One of the most striking tendencies in colonial affairs in the 
United Kingdom was the large and continuing increase in immi- 
grants from the West Indies resulting from overpopulation and 
under-employment in some islands, principally Jamaica, the 
lowering of the West Indian quota into the United States and 
full employment in the United Kingdom. 


Breriocrapuy.—G. F. McCleary, Peopling the British Commonwealth 
(London, 1955); W. R. Brock, Britain and the Dominions (Cambridge, 
1955); W. E. Simnett, Emergent Commonwealth: the British Colonies 
eeondon, 1954; New York, 1955). 


Status Rulers, governors, prime ministers, etc. 
Colony Governor, Lieut. Gen. Sir John Woodall 
Colony Governor, Sir Patrick Renison 
Colony Governor, Sir Colin Thornley 
Colony Governor, O. R. Arthur 
Colony Governor, Sir Hugh Foot; chief minister, Nor- 

man Manley 
Colony Governor, Sir Kenneth Blackburne 
Colony Governor, Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance 
Colony Governor, Sir E. B. Beetham 

Colony 2 Governor, Sir Ronald Garvey 
Protected kingdom Ruler, Queen Salote Tupou; premier, Crown 

Prince Tungi 

Colony and protectorate High commissioner, John Gutch 

Anglo-French condominium British resident commissioner, H. J. M. Flaxman 


Communism The year 1955 brought important tactical 
« changes in the party line pursued by the 
world-wide communist movement under Moscow’s leadership. 
The “new look” of communist policy under Georgi M. Malen- 
kov stressed the possibility of “peaceful co-existence” of coun- 
tries with different ideologies and economic systems and empha- 
sized the need for raising the low standards of living of the 
people in communist-dominated lands. 

The “new look” of communist policy expressed itself also in 
the ideological field. But there it became entirely clear that 
the changes were in no way fundamental changes of ideology or 
final goal but purely changes in emphasis in the flexible adapta- 
tion of the unchangeable Marxist-Leninist doctrine to the ex- 
igencies of a changing domestic and world situation. 

Literature and science in communist lands are directed instru- 
ments of party policy. In 1954 two novels, The Seasons by Vera 
Panova and The Thaw by Ulya Ehrenburg, for the first time 
dared to criticize shortcomings of Soviet society, not only the 
terror and poor living conditions but also the cynicism and 
careerism of artists and writers. The novels were rejected by 
Soviet critics, but the second All-Union Congress of Writers, 
the first held in 20 years, which met from Dec. 15 to Dec. 26, 
1954, in the Kremlin, admitted several important writers who 
had been purged during the last decade of Stalin’s regime and 
proclaimed that the Soviet writer must not be afraid to present 
conflicts and contradictions that still existed in Soviet Russia. 
Yet at the same time the subordination of art to politics was 
stressed and the writers continued to be obliged to fight in 
their works for the building of communism and to expose the 
dangers of capitalism. It was difficult to see how the professed 
aim of an unwavering loyalty to party dogma and the desired 
avoidance of a boring oversimplification and moralism in Soviet 
literature could both be achieved. Though the congress pleaded 
for the translation of the best works of modern writers of all 
countries, it emphasized that these writers must be “progres- 
sive’ and “writers of good will.” In this spirit of cultural 
exchange, though with old ideological limitations maintained, 
the U.S.S.R. ended its eight-year-old boycott of UNESCO and 
was represented at its conference in Montevideo, Urug., in 
Nov.-Dec. 1954. 

Return to Stalinism?—The ‘new look” policy, which was 
identified with Malenkov and his stress on the need of supplying 
consumer goods as against the ruthless promotion of heavy in- 
dustry under Stalin, seemed on the point of abandonment when 
Pravda, the official communist newspaper, published an article 
on Jan. 24, 1955, signed by its editor, Dmitri Shepilov—an 
unusual procedure—in which he denounced the “bourgeois” 
stress on consumer goods and declared it to be the party’s policy 
to give first priority to the production of industrial machines 
and tools. The chief spokesman for the priority of heavy indus- 
try over consumer goods production, contrary to the policy 
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initiated by Premier Malenkov in Aug. 1953, was Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, the party’s first secretary. This change in the eco- 
nomic line preceded the unparalleled way in which Malenkov 
resigned as premier on Feb. 8, 1955, before the supreme soviet. 
Khrushchev had called those who did not regard the growth 
of heavy industry as the main task, “confused” and “pitiful 
theoreticians.” Malenkov himself confessed to his incompetency 
and theoretical confusion, and he was replaced as premier by 
Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin. Some pro-Soviet observers in the 
west saw in this change of leadership a resurgence of Stalin’s 
strong antiwestern line and pretended that the reason for it 
was the west’s insufficient response to Malenkov’s “peace offen- 
sive.” In reality the new regime under Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin soon started a new “peace offensive” which far outbid 
Malenkov’s “new look.” 

End of the Cold War?—Beginning in April 1955, the “iron 
curtain” was lifted to a considerable degree. Western visitors 
and journalists were granted visas to visit the U.S.S.R. Delega- 
tions of Soviet scientists participated in various international 
scholarly congresses. Soviet agricultural delegations visited the 
United States and Britain and a U.S. agricultural delegation 
went to Moscow and acquainted itself with the state of Russian 
agriculture. The International Parliamentary union at its meet- 
ing at Helsinki, Fin., accepted Soviet “parliamentarians” into 
membership. A top-level exchange visit between church leaders 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
and Soviet church leaders was suggested by the Soviet Union for 
early 1956 and accepted by the National council at a meeting 
of the council’s general board on Oct. 5, 1955. The Soviet pianist 
Emil Gilels was the first important Soviet musical performer to 
visit the United States since 1921 and the Soviet violinist David 
Oistrakh and the ballerina Galina Ulanova were to follow. 

More important, however, were a number of actions in the 
field of foreign policy which clearly revealed the new line of 
replacing the former bitter vituperations by a more civilized 
and co-operative approach. The state treaty with Austria which 
the Soviet Union had obstructed for many years was finally 
quickly concluded and in July 1955 the independence of Aus- 
tria was restored and the evacuation of all occupying forces 
begun. On July 18 the Geneva conference of the heads of the 
Big Four Powers, which Sir Winston Churchill had demanded 
more than a year before, started in Geneva, Switz., between the 
leading statesmen of the Soviet Union and of the three western 
democracies, the United States, Britain and France. Though the 
talks did not solve any of the outstanding problems between 
the communist and the free world, or even bring any of these 
problems nearer to solution, they nevertheless created a friend- 
lier atmosphere in international relations than had existed at 
any time during the last ten years. 

The chancellor of the German Federal Republic was invited 
to Moscow and his visit there in Sept. 1955 brought the promise 
of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. Later in the month, during the visit of the leading 
Finnish statesmen in Moscow, the Soviet government promised 
to restore to Finland the military base of Porkkala in the vicin- 
ity of Helsinki, Finland’s capital. The most important and unex- 
pected single step undertaken by the new Soviet government to 
lessen tensions was the visit of the Soviet leaders to Belgrade, 
Yugos., at the end of May. 

The Problem of Titoism.—From 1948 Titoism had been the 
strongest word of condemnation hurled against dissident com- 
munists in the Soviet Union and in the communist-dominated 
central European countries. Many communist leaders were exe- 
cuted or imprisoned as Titoists. The forces of the Cominform 
(Communist Information bureau) were largely mobilized against 
Titoism and Tito’s Yugoslavia. After Stalin’s death a slow 
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process of rapprochement began. In May 1955, during his visi 
to Belgrade, Khrushchev, not mentioning Stalin; stressed ty 
common Marxist-Leninist foundation of the two brands of con} 
munism represented by the Soviet Union and by Tito’s Yugo 
slavia, and recognized the Yugoslav claim that “socialism” coul| 
be realized in different ways. He seemed thereby to abando | 
the Kremlin’s claim of being the only infallible guide on thi} 
road to socialism. Tito’s Yugoslavia, though frankly communis} 
did not become a Moscow satellite but retained its independ 
ence and preserved the ties with the west. 


Communist Goals.—In spite of this “new look,” fund 
mental communist policy had not changed. It remained firml’ 
anchored on the basis of an uncompromising Marxism-Leninism 
All political, economic and cultural activities remained strictl) 
subordinated to the goal of spreading communism throughou 
the world. The communist leaders were convinced that histor? 
was on their side and that the capitalistic world would disinte 
grate. This disintegration seemed to be the very purpose of th 
“peace offensive.” It not only tried to obtain a respite by reduc 
ing international tension in order to overcome internal crises oy 
the Soviet system, but it wished above all to retard any increas, 
in the political unity and military strength of the free worls 
and even to undo them as far as possible. In that process th) 
United States and through it the free world should be deprives 
of its main military advantage over the communist bloc, it 
atomic weapons, and the United States forces should be with 
drawn from Europe and Asia. Communism was unable by th) 
aggressive methods which it employed under Stalin’s leadershi 
to weaken or destroy democracy. On the contrary, under vad 
munist pressure the democratic nations co-operated more closel} 
than ever before and thus created through their unity a defen, 
sive military and ideological strength. It was this westert 
strength, as expressed in the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
which forced the Communist leaders to adopt the “new policy.’ 
The lessening of the tension was therefore the result of westers 
unity and strength. | 

Communism Outside the U.S.S.R.—Communist policy is 
the satellite countries followed closely the Moscow-directed line 
Tension with the west was lessened. The Soviet leaders on thei 
return from Belgrade visited the principal satellite countries t 
acquaint them with the new policy line. To balance the recog 
nition of the German Federal Republic, the Moscow govern 
ment proclaimed the sovereignty of the German Democrati 
Republic, as the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany was called 
After the neutralization of Austria and Yugoslavia,.the Sovie 


Membership of the Communist Parties 
1. Countries of the communist bloc 


USSiRe(Octenl\O52) earns - 6,983,145* Hungary (May 1954) .. . 864,607 
Chino: (1-251 est.) 2: 6..8 5,800,000 Rumania (1952 est.) . . . . 720,000 
Czechoslovakia (June 1954) . 1,489,234} Bulgaria (Feb. 1954)... . 455,251 
Poland (March 1954). . . . 1,296,938 Albania (Nov. 1952)... . 45,382 
German Democratic Mongolia (1954 est.) . ... 30,000 
Republic (1953 est.) . . . 1,230,000 North Vietnam (1955 est.). . 120,000 
2. Yugoslavia 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia or Savez Komunista 
Pugoslavite ss. cscs owe oe ee ea aCe Nov. 1952 779,382 
3. Some noncommunist countries 
Europe trani( 1954). ar ceae been Che eles 20,00 
Italy (June 1954) 2... ee 2,130,095 Philippines (1953). . . . ~~ 15,00 
France (May 1954) 506,250 Kebanoni(ii9 Sil) emer mee) tet 12,00 
Avstriallit.? 53) me abonre a ciaeate 150,000 Syrial (1i9Sil)) are desea cancers 10,00 
German Fed. Rep. (1953). . 80,000 NorthvAmerca 
Finland (T9533) oe ohana wis 50,000 United States|| (1950) 54,17 
Great Britain (Oct. 1954). . 38,500 Cub eee Ss . 

; CHIMUR EY Wei a ohh Oras SO 30,0¢ 
Greecell (1952) ciate tere 30,000 Canada (1950) 15,0¢ 
Swedenilii953) yc strcmene 28,000) tee. 5. pinia reee a Yj 
Belgium (11953) eeamantnts 25,000 South America 
Netherlands (1953)... . 25,000 — Brazilll (1954)... 2. 60,06 
Denmark (1953). . «+e 21,000 Argentina (1954) iis 31 eurente 40,0¢ 

Chileli(T OSA 5 sovmrcis tiene 40,06 
Asia Venezvela|| (1954) . . . . . 20,06 
Indonesia (1954). . 2. ee 500,000 =: Uruguay (1954) . «6 «6 - 15,06 
Japan\(1954 iow. mcnencmremt 100,000 Perul| (1954). . 6 6 ee © 10,0 
India (1 953)\ von teh el ie Baile. ts 95,000 Australasia 
Malayalli(953) cares tomes 30,000 Australia (1953) . . « © © « 10,01 


*Including 969,886 candidates. 
tIncluding 54,380 candidates. 
\|The Communist party is banned, 


tincluding 103,624 candidates, 
§Including 87,109 candidates, 


government aimed at the creation of a neutral Germany. It 
played upon the desires of German nationalism and its inclina- 
tion to prefer national unity and power to the strengthening of 
German democracy through close union with the west. But 
communism itself had lost the appeal which it apparently exer- 
cised in some European countries in the critical years after 
World War II. The economic consolidation of Europe, achieved 
to a large extent with U.S. help, decreased Europe’s vulnera- 
bility to communism. Even in Italy the communist-dominated 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro lost its control 
over the workers. In the elections of shop stewards in the Fiat 
automobile works, the country’s largest industrial enterprise, in 
March 1955, only 39% voted for the communist-dominated 
trade union as against 63% in 1954, 65% in 1953 and 69% 
in 1950. 

More propitious than in Europe was the field for communism 
in Asia and Africa. Yet even there the communists did not do 
as well as could be expected. They had hoped to set up a politi- 

cal beachhead in India by taking over the government in the 
newly formed state of Andhra, but the elections there at the 
end of February gave them less than one-third of the votes and 
‘only 15 seats out of 196 in the new legislature. The “conference 
for relieving tension in international relations” held in Delhi 
from April 6 to April 10, 1955, in which about 200 delegates of 
‘different political shades from more than a dozen Asian coun- 
‘tries and the Soviet Union participated, was organized with the 
‘special purpose of utilizing anticolonial revolutionary forces for 
communist goals. The appeal to the Asian and African peoples 
‘for a common fight against western capitalism was from the 
‘beginning one of the main planks in Lenin’s program. At the 
‘Delhi conference the principal Chinese delegate, Kuo Mo-jo, 
‘president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, attacked the 
‘United States for striving to “conquer Asia and create there a 
new colonial policy.” 

~ Communist propaganda in Asia and Africa was attempting to 
direct the energies of nationalism in the former colonial areas 
against the west. But at the Asian-African conference at Ban- 
‘dung, Indonesia, which was held at the end of April 1955 and 
in which 29 countries participated, a number of them, notably 
Turkey, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand, the Philip- 
‘pines, the Sudan and Liberia, vigorously opposed communism. 
(Chinese communist Premier Chou En-lai followed in Bandung 
‘the new official communist policy of friendliness and modera- 
‘tion, thereby trying to strengthen the friendship with the Asian 
‘and African neutralist nations, of which India was the leader. 

- Communist strength appeared to be growing during 1955 in 
Indonesia, where Pres. Achmed Sukarno often referred to China 
jand the Soviet Union as countries where great construction 
based upon “progressive” mass appeal was going ahead. The first 
elections held in Indonesia since the achievement of the inde- 
pendence of the country six years before took place at the end 
of Sept. 1955. Though the complete results were not known by 
‘mid-October, the communists seemed certain of second place 
and the Nationalists, whose cabinet received communist support 
during its two years in office, took the lead. Communist influ- 
ence was also very strong in Singapore with its overwhelmingly 
Chinese population which in 1955 received far-reaching demo- 
cratic self-government from the British administration. (See 
also ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE; DEMOCRACY; EDUCATION; 
GENEVA Bic Four CONFERENCES OF 1955; SOCIALISM; and arti- 
cles on the various countries. ) 


BreriocRAPpHy.—F. Bowen Evans (ed.), Worldwide Communist Prop- 
aganda Activities (New York, 1955); Philip E. Mosely, “How New Is 
the Kremlin’s New Line?” Foreign Affairs (April 1955); George B. 
de Hussar (ed.), Soviet Power and Policy (New York, 1955); Hans 
Kohn (ed.), The Mind of Modern Russia (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1955); Minoo R. Masani, The Communist Party of India (New York, 
1954); W. W. Rostow, An American Policy in Asia (New York, 1955); 


BRITISH COMMUNISTS staging a demonstration in Hyde Park, London, dur- 
ing the general elections of 1955 


Alvin H. Scaff, The Philippine Answer to Communism (Stanford, 1955); 
Sidney Hook, The Ambiguous Legacy, Marx and the Marxists (1955); 
E. H., “Towards a Soviet Bourgeoisie,’ The World Today (London, 
July 1955). (ES Kos) 


Community Chest Community chest is the name given 

* to a local federation of health, wel- 
fare and recreation agencies which are supported by voluntary 
contributions. Its purpose is to raise annually, through a single, 
united community campaign, funds for the support of its mem- 
ber agencies. Associated with or a part of the chest in many 
cities is the community welfare council, the purpose of which 
is to co-ordinate the services of its member agencies and to 
provide a channel for community-wide planning for health and 
welfare. 

In about 700 U.S. cities the community chest has been ex- 
panded into a broader type of fund-raising organization which 
includes in the annual campaign not only local agencies but one 
or more of the national health agencies. In some cities this 
change has been accomplished without a change of name; in 
others a new organization has been formed, often called the 
united fund. The common characteristic of all these campaigns 
is that they represent the united way of giving to many causes 
through one annual campaign. National promotion on behalf of 
local campaigns is carried on under the name of United Commu- 
nity Campaigns of America. 

The national association of local chests, united- funds and 
councils is Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
which was established in 1918. 

Of the 2,456 community chests, united funds and welfare 
councils in operation in July 1955 (1,997 chests and funds and 
459 councils), 1,929 chests and funds and 434 councils were in 
the U.S., 68 chests and 25 councils in Canada. The chest and 
council idea has also been adopted in the British West Indies, 
Japan, the Philippines, the Canal Zone, Cuba, Greece, Australia 
and Mexico. 

Today almost every city in the U.S. has a community chest, 
united fund or similar plan of federated financing for its volun- 
tary social services. In 1,858 cities in 1954, more than 25,000,- 
ooo contributions totalling $302,023,059 were made through 
community chests and united funds to be used during 1955 for 
voluntary health and welfare services. 

Officers of Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
for 1955 included: honorary president, Gerard Swope (New 
York city); president, Albert J. Nesbitt (Philadelphia, Pa.); 
treasurer, H. L. R. Emmet (Erie, Pa.); secretary, Foster W. 
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Doty (Springfield, Mass. ); vice-presidents, John A. Greene 
(Cleveland, O.); James A. Linen (Greenwich, Conn.); William 
G. Vollmer (Dallas, Tex.). Ralph H. Blanchard was executive 
director, Headquarters are at 345 East 46th street, New York 
city. (B. A.) 
Community Planning: see BuitpInc AND CoNSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; Town AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 


Community Trusts Aggregate assets of $141,276,907 were 

* reported by community trusts 1n the 
United States and Canada at Jan. 1, 1955. During 1954 these 
composite charitable foundations appropriated $6,099,181 and 
received incoming resources totalling $12,923,438. 

The largest of these organizations was the New York Com- 
munity trust, whose 105 funds were valued at $24,508,837. The 
Cleveland (O.) foundation reported resources of $18,309,356; 
Permanent Charity fund, Boston, Mass., $13,638,839; Chicago 
(Ill.) Community trust, $12,133,225; and California Commu- 
nity foundation, Los Angeles, $9,521,235. 

The New York Community trust disbursed $1,140,977 in 
1954; Cleveland foundation, $746,490; Chicago Community 
trust, $639,753, and Permanent Charity fund (Boston), $598,- 
863. 

Funds newly created in that year included $3,070,140 accru- 
ing to the Indianapolis (Ind.) foundation; $2,098,997 added to 
the New Haven (Conn.) foundation; $1,821,676 reaching the 
Hartford (Conn.) foundation, and $1,127,673 coming into the 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) foundation. 

Of 73 community trusts surveyed in 1954, 71 were adminis- 
tering principal resources and 65 were making current distribu- 
tions out of 1,256 funds on hand. Their cumulative disburse- 
ments in the 20 years from 1935 through 1954 stood at 
$56,450,086. 

A community trust consists, usually, of a series of trust 
funds of varied sizes, held by any one of a number of corporate 
trustees and applied for any of diverse charitable uses under 
the central supervision of a joint distributing committee. The 
trustee of a given fund is ordinarily chosen by its founder. 
The custody and investment of any given fund are the responsi- 
bilities of its trustee. The distributing committee authorizes 
all disbursements by the trustee and, in doing so, customarily 
undertakes to give expression to any specific charitable desires 
of a founder—stated either when the trust is created or per- 
haps (in cases of living trusts) subsequently—but it is also 
empowered to take appropriate remedial action if originally 
expressed preferences later become impossible or impractical of 
execution. (R. Hs.) 


Comoro Islands: see FRENCH UNION. 

Compensation, Veterans’: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
CUSS5)" 

Confectionery: see Canby. 

Congo, Belgian: see BeLcian CoLonrAL EMPIRE. 


Congregational Christian Churches. 3c cose 


gational Christian Churches in the United States increased by 
26,818 and Sunday school enrolment by 49,044 in 1954. The 
gross increase in church membership was 110,709, the largest 
such increase the denomination had ever enjoyed. The net 
increase was 2.2%. Of the new members admitted during 1954, 
53,894 never before had made public confession of the Christian 
faith. This was the largest number of additions “by confession” 
for any year during the more than three centuries of Congre- 
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gational history in the country. 
The first Congregational church in America was founded bi 
the Pilgrims in 1620. By 1955 the denomination had 1,310,57) 
members in 5,536 Congregational Christian Churches. The Suny 
day school enrolment was 743,532. | 
During 1954, 56,815 persons entered Congregational Christia) 
Churches from other Christian churches and 29,499 left th 
former for the latter. At the beginning of 1955 there were 133) 
707 persons who had moved from the neighbourhood of th 
churches where they were members without becoming affiliate 
with any church in the neighbourhood to which they had gone 
Giving to benevolences in 1954 increased $1,538,713 Ové 
1953 to $9,525,437; and the expenditures by local churches 
their own programs went up $3,293,061, totalling $43,024,538 
The denomination spent $20,343,044 on new church building} 
an increase of $3,999,379. The value of church property ros 
$30,662,193 to $437,888,284. | 
Twenty-five new Congregational Christian church building 
were completed and dedicated in the United States during 195. 
The number of churches with memberships of 250 to 499 ros 
from 899 to 930; nine churches grew to memberships of from 
soo to 999 and 196 churches were recorded with membershif 
of more than t,000o—seven more than the previous year. Fifty 
two churches, with less than 50 members, were closed durin 
the year. This continued the movement, noticeable for moz 
than a generation, toward fewer but stronger churches. | 
At the beginning of 1955 there were only 408 congregatio 
without regular ministers. The pulpits were therefore bett 
supplied than in any previous year in the entire history of t 
denomination. 
Among regional groups the greatest membership gain w 
made by the Massachusetts conference, 4,334 members bei 
added to the rolls of the conference’s 587 churches. Two ne 
church buildings were completed and dedicated during 195. 
The Massachusetts conference also led in benevolence givir 
with increases from $1,342,623 in 1953 to $1,400,259 in 1954 
local church budgets rose $683,877 to $6,750,966. | 
The Congregational Christian Churches were planning to uni’ 
with the Evangelical and Reformed Church in 1957 to form tk 
United Church of Christ, with a total of more than 2,000,0¢ 
members. This union, if consummated, would be according to 
Basis of Union and Interpretations as drawn up by the tw 
denominations and approved by them in 1947-49. These doc 
ments outlined a procedure for consummating the union ar 
beginning the work of the United Church of Christ, as the ne 
denomination would be called. (See also CHURCH MEMBE 
SHIP.) (D. Hr.) 


Congress, U.S.: see UniTEep STATES CoNncrEss. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: sce Lasot 


UNIONS. 

: One of the New England states of the Unit 
Connecticut. States and also one of the original 13 stat 
Connecticut is known as the “Nutmeg state,’ “Land of Stea 
Habits” or “Constitution state.’ With an area of 5,009 sq. 
of which rro sq.mi. are water, it is bounded on the north — 
Massachusetts, on the east by Rhode Island, on the south - 
Long Island sound and on the west by New York. According 
the revised estimate by the bureau of the census, the popu 
tion July 1, 1955, was 2,233,000 as compared with the 19 
census of 2,007,280. Largest cities and population (1950) wel 
Hartford (the capital), 177,397; New Haven, 164,443; Brid 
port, 158,709; Waterbury, 104,477; Stamford, 74,293; and N 
Britain, 73,726. 

History.—The regular biennial session of the general asse 
bly met on Jan. 5, 1955, and adjourned on June 9g, without co 
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pleting action on important fiscal matters. The governor, there- 
fore, called a special session for June 22 which quickly finished 
its business and adjourned June 24. A general fund appropria- 
tion of $332,900,000 for the biennium was approved, the largest 
on record. To balance the budget, the 3% sales and use tax was 
continued and also the corporation business tax at 33%. The 
gasoline tax was increased from four cents to six cents per gal- 
lon. A bill legalizing bazaars and raffles, with rigid controls, in- 
cluding local option, was passed after much debate and signed 
by the governor. The financial responsibility of relatives for per- 
sons in state hospitals was limited to a maximum of $18.75 per 
week. Because of the tremendous losses of taxable property to 
towns caused by the floods a second special session of the legis- 
lature was called for Nov. 9. As of Dec. 1 no agreement had 
been reached as to the amount of relief needed, but it was prob- 
ably between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000. 

On Aug. 19 Connecticut was hit by the worst flood in the 
history of eastern United States. The state had received 6 in. 
of rain from Hurricane “Connie” on Aug. 13 and then in 30 
hours between Aug. 18 and 19 Hurricane “Diane” deposited 14 
‘more inches of water on the already saturated ground and full 
‘rivers. The devastation caused by these usually placid streams, 
‘which became raging torrents, was tremendous. The governor re- 
quested Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower to declare Connecticut a 
disaster area so that the state could qualify for federal relief 
funds, and the president at once complied. Less than two months 

‘later, on Oct. 16, the state was struck by a second flood, this 
‘time mostly in the shore towns in New Haven and Fairfield 
icounties, although 39 towns were struck for a second time. 
‘Total damage from the first flood was estimated to be more 
jthan $202,000,c00 and from the second flood between 10% and 
15% of this. 
/ State officers for 1955 were: governor, Abraham A. Ribicoff 
(Dem.); lieutenant governor, Charles W. Jewett (Rep.); secre- 
‘tary of the state, Mildred P. Allen (Rep.); treasurer, John Otta- 
sviano, Jr. (Rep.); comptroller, Fred R. Zeller (Rep.); attorney 
general, John J. Bracken (Rep.). 


| Education.— For the school year 1954~—55 there were 736 public elemen- 
jtary schools with 9,477 teachers and 283,074 pupils; 42 junior high 
schools having 1,118 teachers and 21,432 pupils; 99 high schools having 
‘3,417 teachers with 68,069 pupils; 126 parochial and other ecclesiastical 
»schools having 1,360 teachers and 54,897 pupils; 85 private schools with 
1,608 teachers and 19,255 pupils. There were 3 junior colleges with 1,107 
‘students and 22 colleges and professional schools and 30,036 students. 
_The state operates 4 teachers colleges (not included in the above) with 
an enrolment of 4,855 students. In addition there are 19 state vocational- 
‘technical or state-aided schools having 411 teachers and 16,020 students. 
Finis E. Engleman was commissioner of education. 

' Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
‘During June 1955 a total of 16,826 persons received old-age assistance 
amounting to $1,429,000; 16,915 dependent children received $712,180; 
333 blind persons received $29,520; 1,923 disabled and infirm persons 
received $206,565. There are in the state 2 U.S. veterans hospitals and 
One such state hospital: 3 state hospitals for the mentally ill; 2 state 
institutions for mental defectives; and 4 state tuberculosis sanatoria. 

_ Communications.—During the fiscal year July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, 
there were registered 963,838 motor vehicles of all classes and 1,090,234 
drivers licensed. Motor vehicle fees amounted to $16,073,433 and the 
gasoline tax was $25,801,137. Telephone outlets increased to 968,114. 
Standard broadcasting stations numbered 25 and television stations 3. 
Railroad mileage was unchanged at 830.85 mi. There were 26 daily news- 
‘papers, 7 Sunday and 67 weeklies published in the state. ; ; 

Banking and Finance.—The following is the financial condition of the 
‘state as reported by the treasurer: cash balance July 1, 1954, $24,382,- 
819.73; receipts $1,024,257,682.99; payments, $1,024,115,802.65; cash 
balance, June 30, 1955, $24,524,700.07. Bonded debt, general obligations, 
$80,920,000; self-liquidating obligations, $207,545,000. Unemployment 
compensation fund, $227,385,241. 1 

The state bank commissioner reported that at the end of the fiscal 
year 53 state banks and trust companies had assets of $1,090,000,000; 
72 savings banks had assets of $1,990,000,000; 47 trust departments ol 
state banks and trust companies had assets of $897,000,000; 30 building 
or loan associations had assets of $127,000,000 and 7 industrial banks 
assets of $10,000,000. 

Agriculture—The total cash receipts from farm marketings for 1954 
as reported by the department of agriculture were $168,233,000, as com- 
pared with $182,436,000 the previous year. Income from livestock and 
livestock products was $111,009,000, and from crops $57,224,000. 

Manvfacturing.—-Nonagricultural employment was at its highest point 
in two years on Oct. 15, 1955, according to the labour department. On 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Connecticut 
Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Com, buss a som sis, Se ' 1,845,000 1,880,000 1,871,000 
Odis; biicrs (omar cn cake te ch oc 128,000 144,000 146,000 
Hay, all, tons . z ae ce rat 415,000 425,000 436,000 
Tobacco, Ib. ere ew. 21,248,000 22,674,000 25,446,000 
Apples; busts: o° ss) es sb ta ee ne 1,780,000 1,500,000 1,232,000 
Peaches: bu, “0% 6 el ina ne 145,000 134,000 141,000 
Pears, bu. ence 60,000 42,000 48,000 
Potatoes, bu. . .. 2,162,000 3,140,000 2,957,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


that date 875,620 persons were employed, or 8,670 more than in Septem- 
ber. Manufacturing industries accounted for 80% of the increase although 
some plants had not resumed production because of the floods. Employ- 
ment in business and industry increased more than 20,000 during the year. 
Nonmanufacturing employment in October was 454,830, its highest for 
the year. Weekly earnings of factory production workers were $81.37 as 
compared with $73.57 in 1954. Weekly hours worked increased from 41.8 
to 42.6, making the hourly rate $1.91 as compared with $1.82 the previ- 


ous year. (J. Br.) 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Connecticut 
Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
employees 1953 1953 1952 
Industry 1953 —_——_ In thousands) —————__,_ 
Food and kindred products. . . .. _ ad te $56,481 
Textile mill products ..... 34,464 $122,511 $186,063 168,703 
Apparel and related products. 17,632 49,625 75,063 zs 
Paper and allied products 7,612 32,405 51,054 40,596 
Printing and publishing. ® . 4s 82,511 
Chemicals and allied products. 9,140 42,534 107,873 80,325 
Rubber products Mates 14,029 5'5}22'5 88,624 74,509 
Stone, clay and glass products 4,521 19,983 32,688 34,119 
Primary metal industries 29,706 136,945 274,378 258,788 
Fabricated metal products 51,098 2OF 2s 372,300 333,615 
Machinery (except electrical) . 81,744 380,782 629,858 597,704 
Electrical machinery Oh a 36,170 141,858 266,7 87 Ie" 
Transportation equipment. . . . 62,597 294,790 458,709 318,150 
Instruments and related products. 17,261 68,946 117,031 100,008 
Miscellaneous manufactures 53,806 209,445 324,352 253,642 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
minerals produced in Connecticut valued at $100,000 or more for 1952 


Table Ill.— Mineral Production of Connecticut 
(In short tons) 


1953 1952 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Gleystar athe vist se) oy ita ello) is) ese = 438,000 $448,000 158,000 $ 158,000 
Feldsparen ics ‘el st 01 ie ° 11,000 63,000 12,000 87,000 
Quartz a. ie: tee Te 2 * 2 » 
Sand and gravel . 3,026,000 2,348,000 2,581,000 1,933,000 
Stone. sae) ele 2,827,000 4,235,000 2,837,000 4,101,000 
Ofherimineralsis) ss) see ce ee —_— 823,000 alate 846,000 

Wotaliee i.) hes ae) eee Le $7,917,000 $7,125,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


and 1953 (preliminary). In 1953, Connecticut ranked 45th among the 
states in the value of mineral output, with 0.06% of the U.S. total. 


Conservation, Soil: see Soir CoNSERVATION. 
Conservative Party, Great Britain: see PoriricaL Par- 
TIES, BRITISH. 

Construction Industry: sce BurLpINc AND CoNsTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY. 

Consumer Co-operatives: see Co-oPERATIVES. 


. During 1955, consumer credit devel- 
Consumer Credit. opments in the United States were 
dominated by a strong upsurge in instalment credit extensions, 
particularly for the purpose of financing automobile purchases. 
Consumer credit extension contributed importantly to consumer 
buying power and to the record level of business activity. At 
the same time, however, questions were raised as to the later 
effect on business activity of the record rate of growth in 
instalment credit. 

After reaching a peak of $30,125,000,000 at the end of Dec. 
1954, total consumer credit in the United States dropped sea- 
sonally for two months and then rose sharply to a new record of 
$34,293,000,000 on Sept. 30, 1955. Total instalment credit, 
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which is by far the largest component of consumer credit, 
reached a peak of $22,467,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1954, and by the 
end of Sept. 1955 reached a new high of $26,700,000,000. The 
increase in consumer credit during the year ending Sept. 30, 
r955, was $5,440,000,000, of which $4,760,000,000 was in in- 
stalment credit. 

Instalment credit extended, seasonally adjusted, rose from an 
annual rate of $27,800,000,000 in the second quarter of 1954 to 
an annual rate of $38,400,000,000 in the third quarter of 1955, 
an increase of almost 40%. Instalment credit extensions on auto- 
mobile paper constituted about half of the total extensions late 
in 1955 and gave rise to about two-thirds of the increase in the 
rate of instalment credit extensions. Meanwhile the annual rate 
of instalment credit repayments, seasonally adjusted, rose from 
$28,700,000,000 in the second quarter of 1954 to $32,100,000,- 
ooo in the third quarter of 1955, an increase of almost 20%. 

The rise in the rate of instalment credit extended from 1954 
to 1955 reflected largely rising sales of new automobiles, a 
higher ratio of new cars bought on time payments, and some 
easing of terms at least in the first half of the year. The rise in 
instalment credit repayments lags behind such an increase in 
extensions and easing of terms. 

The importance of consumer credit to the business boom in 
1955 may be seen in its relation to the automobile industry. The 
production and sale of 8,000,000 passenger automobiles would 
not have been accomplished without substantial expansion of 
consumer credit. In terms of consumer buying power, the im- 
portance of consumer credit may be seen in the fact that the 
excess of instalment credit extensions over repayments, both 
seasonally adjusted and at annual rates, amounted to $6,300,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of 1955. By comparison, the in- 
crease in total disposable personal income, in terms of season- 
ally adjusted annual rates, from the second to the third quarter 
of 1955 was $4,900,000,000. 

Yet these same considerations led to some concern about the 
future. Without further easing of terms to dangerous levels or 
without a further rise in credit extended, instalment credit re- 
payments would inevitably catch up with instalment credit ex- 
tensions and this impetus to consumer buying would be re- 
moved. Any drop in instalment credit extensions would hasten 
this process. The question was raised increasingly as to whether 
the increase in consumer credit, and in personal indebtedness 
generally, was at a sustainable rate. It was pointed out that in 
the three-year period from 1953 through 1955 total personal in- 
debtedness, comprising both consumer credit and mortgage 
debt, rose about 46%, as compared with a rise in disposable 
income of around 13%. 

While total consumer credit as measured in dollars rose 
sharply in 1955, so did the income of the people. The ratio of 
total consumer credit to total disposable personal income for the 
12 months reached a new high of almost 13% at the end of 
Sept. 1955. While this was above the previous high ratios of 
11.9% in Dec. 1954, 11.8% at the end of 1953, and 11% in Dec. 
1940, the trend toward more use of instalment credit and greater 
importance of consumer durable goods over the years perhaps 
lessened the value of previous ratios as standards. Collection 
experiences of lending institutions were good and delinquencies 
were very low. Since midyear, finance companies and commer- 
cial banks had been resisting pressures for easier terms on auto- 
mobiles. Federal reserve studies indicated that early in 1955 
somewhat more than half the spending units owed some short- 
term consumer debt while the rest had no such debt. Liquid 
asset holdings exceeded the short-term debts of nearly one-third 
of the indebted consumers. 

Of consumer spending units with instalment debt in early 
1955, two-thirds had scheduled repayments equal to less than 
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one-fifth of their disposable income. Most of the remaining ong 
third had to make repayments amounting to between one-fift,| 
and two-fifths of their disposable income. (See also FEDERA} 
RESERVE SYSTEM.) (J. Kala 

Canada.—By midyear 1955 total consumer credit outstane 
ing in Canada reached $2,098,000,000. This was an increas 
from June 30, 1954, of $208,000,000, or 11%. 

Personal cash loans extended by the banks, small loan cont 
panies, etc., accounted for $763,000,000 and showed the sharp 
est increase ($92,000,000). Total instalment credit grew by onl. 
$37,000,000 to $844,000,000. The recession in the cuionoist 
business throughout the fall and winter of 1954-55 was respo 
sible for the small growth in the credit extended by finan 
companies by $17,000,000 to $532,000,000. In fact, debt repay 
ment to finance companies substantially exceeded new loa 
until the vigorous spring upturn of car sales boosted credit b 
$59,000,000 in the March-June quarter. | 

Instalment credit on the books of retailers gained by $204 
000,000 to $321,000,000, while the outstanding receivable on ré 
tailers’ charge accounts increased by $26,000,000 to $491,00¢ 
ooo over the 12-month period. | 

While estimated retail cash sales in the second quarter of 195 
of $2,184,000,000 showed an increase of 54% over the sant 
1954 period (and charge account sales at $721,000,000, an ir 
crease of 4%), instalment sales of $5 25,000,000 increased by 26% 

Expert opinion contended that the growth of consumer cre 
over the past few years had remained consistent with the grow 
of disposable and discretionary income, which enabled mo 
Canadians to purchase more durable goods, notably cars, tel 
vision sets and electrical home appliances on time payment. 

The raising of the Bank of Canada’s rediscount rate frox 
14% to 2% in August and to 24% in October gave, howev 
the signal for a return from the easy money policies prevaili 
since early 1954 to more normal or tighter credit condition 
This policy change was expected to act as a brake against tc 
rapid further expansion of consumer credit in the instalmer 
sector. (R. Rr.) 


ip { t B . d England won the world team champioi 
ONTraCt BIOYeE. snip in the match played in New Yor 
city in Jan. 1955. The English team was composed of Terens 
Reese, Adam Meredith, Boris Schapiro, Kenneth Konstam, Le 
lie Dodds and Jordanis Pavlides. The U.S. team, most of who; 
members had been on the championship team of 1954, we 
William Rosen and Milton Ellenby of Chicago, Iil., Lew 
Mathe and John Moran of Los Angeles, Calif., Clifford Bish« 
of Detroit, Mich., and Alvin Roth of Washington, D.C. 

At the conclusion of this match the English team was gene 
ally rated the best in the world, but in the annual Europe: 
championships, played in Amsterdam in July with 13 nation 
teams competing, France won and England was seventh. T 
teams and standings in the European tournament were: Franc 
1g victory points; Italy, 18; the Netherlands, 16; Switzerlan 
15; Belgium, 14; Sweden, 13; Great Britain, 13; Austria, 1 
Denmark, 9; Ireland, 8; Germany, 7; Norway, 7; Finland, 

The United States team championship was won by Lee Hazt 
Samuel M. Stayman, Richard Kahn and Myron Field of Ni 
York city and Charles J. Solomon of Philadelphia, who wi 
Charles Goren of Philadelphia were designated to meet t 
French team in the next world championship match, in Pai 
Jan. 1956. 

An invited team from the Regency club of New York ci 
comprising Wingate Bixby, Constantin Plotzis, Peter Leventt 
and Ivan Wichfeld, played in the annual South American cha 
pionships, held at Punta del Este, Urug., in March 1955, a 
took first place. Uruguay, Chile and Argentina were the ot 
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teams that reached the final round. 

Winners of the principal United States championships, other 
than the masters’ team championship, were: 

Life masters’ individual: Norman Kay, Merchantville, N.J. 

Masters’ pairs: Paul Hodge, Abilene, Tex., and Ben Fain, 
Houston, Tex. 

Open team-of-four championship (Harold S. Vanderbilt cup): 
Howard Schenken, B. Jay Becker and George Rapée, New York 
city; John R. Crawford and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There was little discernible change in methods of bidding, 
most players continuing to use the point-count valuation that 
had been favoured for five or more years; but there was some 
increase in the use of artificial or special bidding conventions, 
to a greater extent than at any time since the mid-1930s. More 
new books on bridge were published during 1955 than in any 
year since before World War II, one estimate placing the num- 
ber of new books at 200. (A. H. Mp.) 


C ti Steady gains in membership and business 
0 opera IVES. volume were registered in 1955 by co- 
Operatives in many parts of the world. Their membership to- 
talled an estimated 80,000,000 families in free lands where vol- 
‘untary co-operation was possible, ranging to as high as 80% of 
the population in some of the smaller nations. 

Credit and Marketing.—With 80% of the world’s peoples in 
farming, growing attention was given in 1955 by free govern- 
‘ments and co-operatives to the wider use of self-help principles 
in solving credit and marketing problems of small farmers, fish- 
‘ermen and other primary producers. 

In India, where 70% of the population lives in rural villages, 
‘the federal government authorized in 1955 a broad program to 
‘be financed in part through state governments, for long-term 
‘credit and aid in marketing and processing techniques to the 
‘millions of small holders and handicraft workers now largely 
‘dependent on moneylenders and traders. Similar programs 
jalready had been launched in other Asian countries. 

In the Republic of Korea (South), plans were started in 1955 

for a U.S.-Korean program of credit and technical aid to rural 
co-operatives, at the behest of U.S. co-operatives. 
In the United States, congress authorized the full retirement 
‘of government capital in the Banks for Cooperatives by farm 
‘co-operative borrowers. These organizations already had retired 
Imore than $20,000,000 of the $177,000,000 of government 
capital in these banks. 

The U.S. government in 1954-55 also loaned the largest 
‘amount in any single fiscal year in its history, $167,000,000, for 
rural electrification, mainly because of growing power use by the 
'4,500,000 members of 1,000 rural electric co-operatives. This 
brought the total loaned for this purpose to about $3,000,000,- 
000, of which about $600,000,000 had been repaid with interest. 

Credit unions in the U.S. and Canada—co-operative thrift 
‘and lending institutions for groups of employees, church mem- 
(bers, union members, etc.—enjoyed continued rapid growth in 
1954. Their memberships swelled to nearly 9,000,000 in North 
America alone, with the increased importance of credit in the 
}consumer economy. This growth paralleled the movement for 
‘self-help credit in most other parts of the world. 

Marketing of farm products by co-operatives continued a 
steady growth in the U.S. and most other countries. In the 
‘United States, 7,200 marketing co-ops graded, packed, processed 
and shipped more than $9,000,000,000 worth of grain, dairy 
‘products, livestock, cotton, fresh produce and other goods for 
‘their more than 4,000,000 members during 1955. A national fruit 
‘and vegetable packing and shipping co-operative was formed. 

Farm Purchasing.—About 3,300 farmer co-operatives, 
through state-wide and regional wholesaling organizations which 
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they owned, plus their own retail trade, did a total gross busi- 
ness of nearly $3,000,000,000 in farm supplies in 1955. Some of 
them also did grain and other marketing for their members. 

About 45% of this business volume was in feed processed in 
several hundred farmer-owned plants and in a few larger ones. 
Another 25% was in petroleum products, produced in 19 re- 
fineries owned, together with many oil wells, transportation and 
distribution facilities, by the farmers themselves. A number of 
larger regional co-operatives invested a total of at least $4,000,- 
ooo in expanded refining facilities. 

Expansion also took place in the 120 co-operative fertilizer 
plants through which farmers supplied themselves with more 
than $350,000,000 of plant food in 1955. A less amount of busi- 
ness was done by U.S. farmers in the processing and distribu- 
tion of seed; the purchase of farm machinery, automotive sup- 
plies, hardware, groceries, paint, lumber, appliances and other 
supplies; and the manufacture of milking machine equipment 
and water heaters. 

Farm supply purchasing on a less extensive scale was done by 
rural dwellers in Canada, western Europe, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Latin America and in Asia. 

Insurance.—Co-operative or mutual insurance societies in 
which policyholders participate, and by which investments are 
made with direct concern to the interests of the policyholders, 
enjoyed continued growth in 1955. One such society, the second 
largest insurance firm in Great Britain, set up a U.S. subsidiary 
on whose board were represented leaders of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance companies of Ohio (now Nationwide Insurance) with 
3,000,000 U.S. members. 

Another rapidly-growing co-operative type insurance firm was 
the CUNA (Credit Union National association) Mutual Insur- 
ance society, for credit unions and their members in the U.S. 
and Canada. Firms of this type in these two countries alone 
totalled about $300,000,000 in assets in 1955, and served more 
than 8,000,000 policyholders, not counting the members of 
CUNA-insured credit unions. The majority of these firms were 
not large but were organized by farmers on a county-wide basis 
for protection against fire, storm, crop and other losses. 

Health.—In 1955 there was a steady growth and considerable 
interest among members of unions and other citizen bodies in 
co-operative and group health plans owned and controlled by 
their members. Such plans were serving more than 1,500,000 
U.S. and Canadian families in 1955 with a wide variety of either 
health insurance or direct medical or hospital service, or a com- 
bination of these. Through them, families prepaid the cost of 
both preventative and curative health care. Where the plan itself 
provided for direct service to families, teams of doctors were 
on hand to consult on members’ needs. Nearly 500,000 New 
Yorkers owned the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, 
which contracted with 1,000 doctors working in teams in 29 
centres. 

Consumer Goods.—Continued recovery of western European 
economies in 1955 enabled consumer goods co-operatives to im- 
prove further their merchandising methods. Scandinavian con- 
sumer co-operatives continued as price and quality leaders, and 
British and Scottish societies were among the largest businesses 
in Great Britain. Rapid expansion of western German co-opera- 
tives continued, and French, Dutch, Belgian and Italian co-op- 
eratives did thriving business. 

In the United States, most of the larger consumer goods so- 
cieties expanded into branch stores and shopping centres, using 
mass merchandising methods more extensively than heretofore. 
Supermarkets and other co-operatives in the Washington, D.C., 
area did a $15,000,000 business volume in 1955. In Akron, O., 
a co-operative owned largely by union members continued as 
the largest retail business, and a pattern of modern shopping 
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centres in the north central states was launched by Central Co- 
operative Wholesale, largest of the consumer organizations as 
well as the oldest. Total consumer goods business among U.S. 
co-operatives totalled well over $125,000,000 in 1955. 

Housing.—Great interest in co-operative methods of home 
ownership grew world-wide in 1955—in Asia, Latin America, 
Australia and Canada, as well as in the established co-operative 
housing programs in the Scandinavian countries, in Israel and 
in western Europe. 

United States housing co-operatives were aided by congress’ 
authorization of government loan funds, and by expansion and 
liberalization of federal mortgage guarantee provisions. More 
than 150 bona fide co-operative home and apartment ownership 
projects existed in 1955, housing about 50,000 families. Of these, 
a large majority were in New York city. A large union of gar- 
ment workers, for example, financed with its members the con- 
struction of nearly 1,700 apartment units and a shopping centre 
on 12 ac. of former slum sites on New York’s east side. 

Other Service Co-operatives.—Co-operative techniques 
were used in 1955, as in past years, to reduce costs and expand 
quality of many services throughout the world—for recreation, 
for child care, even for burial at low cost for members of fu- 
neral co-operatives. On U.S. and Canadian college campuses, for 
example, more than soo dormitory and eating co-operatives en- 
abled about 60,000 students to reduce costs and gain knowledge 
of democratic methods in a friendly home atmosphere. 

Exchange of Information.—Through visits, exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and personnel, often with the help of their 
various governments and the United Nations, as well as through 
the International Cooperative Alliance, co-operatives through- 
out the world expanded theif exchange programs in 1955. The 
best-known co-operative in the world, CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances Everywhere), ended its program of U.S. 
citizens’ aid to European recovery, but continued its European 
offices so CARE packages could flow from Europe elsewhere. It 
also expanded its raising of funds for technical aid (plows, 
books, tools) for needy families and community development in 
many parts of the world. 

The International Cooperative Petroleum association showed 
continued growth as a medium through which oil co-operatives 
in a number of nations could exchange products and informa- 
tion. (See also FARM CREDIT SYSTEM.) (PDE) 


C World output of copper in 1954 was estimated at 
Opper. 3,100,000 short tons, according to the U.S. bureau 
of mines. World production of mine output by the 12 principal 
producers is given in Table I, and comparative data on mine 
and smelter copper is shown in the article on MINERAL AND 
METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 

United States.—Salient data on the copper industry in the 
U.S. are presented in Tables II and III, based on the USS. 
bureau of mines reports. In 1954, copper output declined 10%, 
chiefly because of strikes. Four new large operations reached 
production stage in 1954—three open-pit mines in Arizona and 


Table |.— World Mine Production of Copper 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Belgian Congo. . 166.3 171.4 155.9 193.9 211.6 226.8 236.1 243.4 
Canada ....- 230.1 245.3 263.5 264.2 270.0 2586 253.3 302.7 
Chile. . « « - » 470.3 490.5 409.1 400.1 419.6 450.4 400.3 400.9 
Cyprus. « + « « 14.0 17.3 26.4 25.7 2551 29.6 23.9 30.1 
Japan « «#6 « 7 Mee 8 28.4 36.2 43.5 47.1 59.0 64.9 71.9 
Mexico. « 2 « « 71.4 65.1 63.1 68.0 74.2 64,4 66.3 60.4 
Pera «: cum) te 6 24.8 1209 30.8 33.1 35.6 33.6 39.0 41.8 
No. Rhodesia Pe 217524979 285.65 1327.9 1352.0 369-28) 410:8 AS 8e7 
South Africa. . . 32.4 32.5 33.6 37.0 37.2 38.7 39.8 46.6 

ULS.S.Ris es 8 e 182? 198? 2202 2402 2802 3252 3342 3522 
United States . . 847.6 834.8 752.8 909.3 928.3 925.4 926.4 836.32 
Yugoslavia 35.7 40.6 37.9 44.2 35.3 36.2 34.4 33.4 
Total. . . 2,453 2,546 2,480 2,800 2,900 3,000 3,000 3,100? 
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Table Il.—Data of Copper Industry in the U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1954 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Mine output. . - - TS27 909.3 928.3 925.3 926.4 
Smelter pan Relig Tole 911.4 930.8 927.4 943.4 
Refinery output . - 927.9 1,239.8 1,207.0 1,177.7 1,293.1 
Domestic ore . . 695.0 920.7 951.6 923.2 932.2 
Foreign ore . 232.9 319.1 255.4 254.5 360.9 
Secondary recovery 713.1 977.2 932.3 903.2 958.5 
From old scrap. 383.5 485.2 458.1 414.6 429.4 
From new scrap . 329.6 492.0 474.2 488.6 $25.1 
Imports . « « + « 552.7 690.4 489.1 618.9 677.1 
Refined. . + + « 275.8 317.4 239.0 347.0 274.8 
Exports. . + + « « 196.0 192.3 166.3 212.4 171.3 
Available for use* . 1,391.2 1,850.1 1,737.8 1,726.9 1,826.0 


*Available for use includes total refinery output, secondary from old scrap, 
imports less exports; secondary from new scrap is only a turnover of metal in process a 
does not add to the supply available for use, and other imports have been covered 
refined output from foreign ores. 

}First 11 months only. 


Table Ill.—Mine Production of Copper in U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) | 
1949 1950 195) 1952 1953 19 


Arizona... 359.0 403.3. 415.9 3957 393.5 378 
California . . 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.8 0.3 q 
Colorado. . . 2.4 3.1 3.2 3.6 2.9 4 
idaho sence 1.4 2.1 22 3.2 3.1 4 
Michigan. . . 19.5 25.6 23.0 PAV IE 24.1 23 
MAissouri . Sf 3.0 2.4 2.6 2.4 i] 
Montana . . . 56.6 54.5 57.4 61.9 77.6 59 
Nevada ... 38.1 52.6 56.5 STES 61.9 7 
New Mexico. 55.4 66.3 73.6 76.1 725 6G 
Uriy Gof 4 197.2 278.6 27 et 282.9 269.5 210 
Washington. .« 5.3 Sa A. 4.4 37 3 
Others... - 13.5 15.0 17.1 14.9 14.9 16 

Total . 752.8 909.3 928.3 925.4 926.4 834 


a large underground mine in Michigan. Consumption of refiné 
copper continued large for a peacetime year but was about 204 
below the high rate of 1953. Imports were at a lower rate 
1954 but exports of refined copper, the main type exporte: 
were double those in 1953. Exports were made chiefly to Ej 
rope. 

In the first eight months of 1955, output of mine copper w, 
630,000 short tons. Smelter output was 686,452 tons: 630,13 
tons from domestic and 56,340 tons from foreign copper. : 


Canada.—Output from several new prospects explored 
developed in 1954 was expected in 1955, notably Gaspe Copp 
mines and Campbell Chibougamau. | 

Peru.—In Jan. 1955, the American Smelting & Refining C 
announced completion of negotiations with three other con 
panies for financing (with U.S. Export-Import bank aid) tI 
Toquepala copper project in southern Peru, eventually expect 
to mine 30,000 tons of ore a day. During 1955 developme: 
went forward. (See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS.) 

(EF. E. He Bs Bashi 

Corn Until August the U.S. 1955 corn crop promised 3,478 
* 000,000 bu., second largest on record, nearly one-fif 
larger than that of 1954 and the highest average per-acre yie 
on record. Then drought blasted the crop in the western haif. 
the corn belt, resulting in a 10% decline to an indicated 3,18: 
870,000 bu. (fifth largest), but nevertheless larger than t! 
2,964,639.000 bu. of 1954 or the average for 1944-53 (3,08 


Table |.—U.S. Corn Crops 


Average 
1955* 1954 1944-5 
Total production 
(thousands of bu.) . . . se 3,182,870 2,964,639 3,080,1 
Acreage harvested (thousands) . 80,765 79,875 84,6 
Yields (bu. per acre) .... 39.4 Sal 36.4 
*\Indicated. 


Table Il.—U.S. Corn Production by Leading States 


(in 000 bu.) 
Indicated Average Indicated 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 State 1955 

Hinois . . . 518,504 449,312 462,296 Tennessee . . 60,410 
lowa . . . . 492,062 540,015 540,971 Pennsylvania . 57,120 
Minnesota . . 284,935 277,043 236,380 Texas .. . 50,196 
Indiana . . . 270,760 256,104 226,523 Mississippi . . 46,620 
Ohio . . . . 226,800 232,066 177,847 Virginia. . . 34,827 
Missouri. . . 160,968 69,201 149,188 Kansas moe eo 
Wisconsin . . 139,650 154,445 120,618 South Carolina 30,940 
Nebraska . . 104,160 196,000 228,658 North Dakota. 29,182 
Michigan. . . 90,000 83,028 65,268 Maryland . . 18,320 
South Dakota. 83,140 115,913 108,013 Louisiana . . 18,150 
Kentucky. . . 82,574 66,433 75,945 Arkansas « Uvpae 
Georgia. + 66,690 29,642 46,217 California . . 14,168 
North Carolina 65,696 50,784 62,641 Colorado 12,870 
Alabama .. 63,626 28,808 44,921 Florida 6210952 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX—COSTA RICA 


Table Ill—Corn Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(in 000 bu.) 
Indicated Average, Average, 
Country 1955 1954 1945-49 1935-39 
Jnited States... 2 we 3,1 82,870 2,964,639 3,056,861 2,315,554 
Stas +2 © wa 0 « ae 240,000 224,400 215,153 
Begenting .« 2... ss 6 atts 105,000 155,012 301,986 
is = <¢ s © « « « « 129,000 116,300 90,980 113,000 
EM non ie wala. 126,000 157,470 95,389 67,523 
U.S.S.R dS eee coe aise 113,000 170,000 
Es se 6 ce or es Siete 274,013 262,000 
MTA Ce linus ot. 6) pe, “a 425 130,000 86,585 
Union of South Africa . 130,070 86,699 80,132 
ee ee ee 117,760 79,836 67,240 


II5,000 bu.). 

Acreage indicated in July for harvest was 80,765,000 ac. as 
compared with 79,875,000 ac. harvested in 1954 and an average 
of 84,675,000 ac. harvested 1944-53. Yields were indicated at 
39.4 bu. per acre, slightly higher than the 37.1 bu. of 1954 and 
an average of 36.4 bu. per acre for the decade 1944-53. 

Prices in 1955 remained well below the official average sup- 
port price of $1.62 per bushel (go% of parity) on the 1954 crop 
and $1.58 per bushel (87% of parity) on the 1955 crop. The 
average price to farmers in mid-October was $1.14 per bushel as 
compared with $1.45 per bushel at the same date in 1954. The 
record carry-over on Oct. 1, 1955, was about 1,050,000,000 bu. 
as compared with 920,000,000 bu. in 1954. Of this reserve, 880,- 
769,000 bu., valued at $1,455,521,000, were under the price sup- 
dort program of the Commodity Credit corporation as of June 
30, 1955; comparable data for the previous year were 775,268,- 
900 bu. valued at $1,235,991,000. Export of U.S. corn in 
1954-55 was only 76,509,000 bu. valued at $128,981,000, as 
compared with 108,251,000 bu. valued at $186,255,000 in the 
drevious year. 

/ World corn exports in 1954-55, largely to Europe, were about 
4,806,000 long tons as compared with 5,149,000 tons in 1953-54. 
Argentina’s exports increased as a result of favourable produc- 
‘ion in 1954, but the Danube basin supplies did not return to 
heir former markets, and world exports remained at about half 
the prewar average of 10,039,000 tons. 

_ The Argentine crop, harvested in the spring of 1955, was 
estimated at only 110,000,000 bu. as compared with 175,000,000 
au. in 1954, giving a 1955-56 supply 36% less than that of 
£954-55 and indicating exports, prior to May 1956, definitely 
smaller than the 79,000,000 bu. exported in 1954-55. 

| The preliminary outlook was for a 1955-56 record world corn 
srop of about 6,060,000,000 bu., about 10% larger than the 
(954-55 crop. (J: Ke Ra) 


Corporation Income Tax: sce TAxarIon. 
Sosmic Rays: see Puysics. 


| . A Central American republic, Costa Rica is lo- 
posta Rica. cated between Nicaragua and Panama. Area, 
-9,695 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census), 800,875; (1955 official est.), 
142,000, classified as about 80% white, 16% mixed, 3% Negro 
nd less than 1% Indian. The capital is San José (1950 pop.) 
36,909; other principal cities are Alajuela, 13,903; Cartago, 
2,944; Guadalupe, 8,452; Heredia, 11,967; Limon, 11,310; and 
untarenas, 13,272. Language: Spanish. Religion: predomi- 
1antly Roman Catholic. President in 1955: José Figueres. 

» History.—Early in Jan. 1955, a group of rebels headed by 
‘ormer President Rafael Calderén-Guardia and the son of an- 
yther former president, Teodoro Picado, moved south from the 
Nicaraguan border to take Villa Quesada, a small town on the 
2an-American highway. In response to a Costa Rican request, 
he Organization of American States sent to Costa Rica a five- 
nan investigating commission headed by Mexican diplomat Luis 
Juintanilla. The commission, reporting that ‘“‘a substantial part 
f the rebel war material was introduced over the Nicaraguan 
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border,” recommended that the United States sell four P-51 
Mustangs to the Costa Rican government. The United States 
immediately sent the four fighters, reportedly selling them for 
a token sum. 

As soon as the Organization of American States began investi- 
gating the charges, Nicaraguan President Anastasio Somoza 
ceased to aid the rebels who, shut off from supplies and from air 
support because of the action of the four fighters, fled to Nica- 
ragua where they were interned. Bitter fighting occurred near 
the towns of Liberia, Santa Rosa, La Cruz and Puerto Soley, 
but the rebels were no match for the superior numbers of the 
popularly supported constitutional forces. 

After meeting with United States Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon during the course of Nixon’s Central American tour, 
Figueres said that he was willing to go more than half way in 
resolving any differences with Nicaragua. Nixon also met with 
opposition leader Otilio Ulate Blanco. 

Realizing that it was perhaps not strong enough to stand alone 
in its antidictator policy, Costa Rica moved to re-establish rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic and with Venezuela. 

During the year the government-sponsored Federacién de 
Trabajadores Bananeros joined the communist-dominated Fed- 
eracion de Obreros Bananeros in a strike against the United 
Fruit company for a 40% wage increase. The strike was termi- 
nated when the company agreed to moderate raises in a new 
three-year contract. The company also agreed to improve hous- 
ing and not to discharge union leaders except for legal breach of 
contract. 

A 21-kilometer link in the Pan-American highway was finished 
during the year, permitting automobile travel between Guate- 
mala City and San José. In July the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington agreed to provide a loan of $9,000,000 to pave the 
Costa Rican section of the Pan-American highway. 

On the economic scene, Costa Rica, seeking eligibility for 
loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, reached an agreement with foreign bondholders to 
liquidate a $3,560,000 debt outstanding since 1871. To be eligi- 


“SI SENOR! WE’RE AT WAR!” a 1955 Cartoon by Dobbins of the Boston 
Post 


a 
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ble. Costa Rica had still to clear up a defaulted French debt. 
Foreign exchange reserves rose by $8,200,000 in 1955 to a total 
of $28,180,000, largely because of a bumper coffee crop. (See 
also NICARAGUA: ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. ) 

(R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1951 there were 1,139 public and private primary 
schools with 4,821 teachers and 116,157 pupils. In 1950 there were § 
public secondary schools, 16 private schools and 7 technical schools. 
University education was available at the University of Costa Rica. 
According to the 1950 census, 21.2% of those 10 years of age and 
over were illiterate. 

Finance-—-The monetary unit is the colon, valued in 1955 at 17.64 
cents U.S. currency, official rate, and at 15.04 cents, controlled free 
rate. The national budget for 1955 balanced revenue and expenditure 
initially at 229,963,100 colones. Actual revenue in 1954 was 233,467,081 
colones: expenditure, 219,226,620 colones. The public debt on June 30. 
1955. WaS 351,671,000 colones, of which 130,028,000 colones represented 
the external debt. Currency in circulation in July 1955 totalled 136,- 
355,000 colones. The U.S. dept. of commerce estimated U.S. direct 
investments in 1950 at $60,000,000. The cost-of-living index (San José) 
stood at 130 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications——Exports in 1954 amounted to $80,960,669 
(subject to adjustment for revaluation of banana exports; 1953 as ad- 
justed: $80,149,254). Imports in 1954 totalled $80,653,614. Chief ex- 
ports were coffee (43%), bananas (40%), cacao (10%) and abaca 
(2%). Leading customers were the US. (59%), Germany (18%), 
Canada (9%), the Netherlands (4%) and Panama (2%); leading sup- 
pliers, the U.S. (58%), Germany (10%), the U.K. (7%), the Nether- 
lands Antilles (4%) and Canada (3%). 

Railway trackage (1954) included 416 mi. of public railway and 
388 mi. of private railway. In 1951 there were 930 mi. of all-weather 
roads and 3,725 mi. of dirt roads; of the 413 mi. of the Inter-American 
highway in Costa Rica, 60 mi. were paved in mid-1954, 226 mi. were 
all-weather and 147 mi. impassable. Motor vehicle registration (lantern 
1955) included 8,450 automobiles, 4,880 trucks and 947 buses. Tele- 
phones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 10,600, none automatic. In 1954 there 
were 55 airfields, 42 of which had daily scheduled service. 

Agriculture—Coffee production in the 1954-55 season totalled 564,000 
bags of 132 Ib. each; exports totalled 391,000 bags in 1954. Other 
exports in 1954 included bananas 10,115,975 stems (about 15,600,000 
count bunches) and abacd 3,052 metric tons. Production in the 1953- 
54 season included cacao 13,448,000 Ib.; maize 79,000 metric tons; 
rice 27,000 tons; beans 19,000 tons; sugar 64,000 tons. The 1950 
census showed 592,402 cattle, 112,156 hogs and 77,335 horses. 

Manufactures —In 1950 there were 1,267 manufacturing establishments 
with annual production valued at $78,251,000. Most important were 
food and kindred products (26.8%), printing and publishing (23.4%) 
and apparel and related products (22.2%) (J. W. Mw.) 


Cost of Living: sce Business Review; PRICEs. 


Cotton United States Cotton Production.—The U.S. cot- 
* ton surplus increased in 1955 though rigid federal 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas were again applied. 
Allotted acreage was set at about 18,200,000 ac., or 15% below 
1954; the 17,096,000 ac. in cultivation to cotton on July 1 were 
the least since records began in 1rg09, 6% less than the 1955 
allotment, 14% less than the 19,791,000 ac. cultivated in July 
1954 and well below the 1944-53 average of 22,763,000 ac. 
There was, however, a new record high per-acre yield of cotton 


Table I|.—U.S. Cotton Production by Leading States 
(in 000 500-Ib. bales) 


Indicated Average, 

State 1955 1954 1944-53 

MeN KS Miron beer Ste rec ated ah ea Gee X 4,250 3,940 3,388 
DAIESISSID DHE Ch care Se Tek a) kino) be 2,000 Ure VAll 1,693 
PAF CSCSIM Ms, Scie ter werd) Sr cay cal gees: Poecemicles 1,160 pou 1,386 
CUITOREE cP Pante: iad ces ee ee ys 1,250 1,4 87 1,048 
A cits CARCla) x ater) Seb 8 ass ut kena na ho Phe, 1,045 728 908 
RSACR GIG ayes testes: Sees) al ea) co cil > kia 700 612 695 
ATIZONGMCME SMCS Gabses sate hie a oul oboe 685 P11 48) 
GNMGSSCOM: mon Ch ciue)<) tl iis wemecdactes Lon. “s) 615 548 565 
ESO eRe aig) teh) op 5. meget wl a SE 590 572 591 
SOUMMGOrOlniaes esl slic hewiawie cs, je teen isis 575 501 692 
OOCINO MIC a ss ace aust is  AOILOAD a Jo parC 450 293 390 
NUISSOURIPRM aN Grow Es as, ie sao gstale edlfol s  uaMMah 400 450 358 
Nerd ntGertehehiog H 6 @nG © foo a@ oe an 355 364 492 
INGW RNS KICO. ets ch sf x SS = Ese a 270 316 27 
Other states... . Seawater oe ais” eis @ ne 48 52 47 


lint of 431 lb., 90 lb. more than the record set in 1954 and 
152 lb. above average. The indicated 14,843,000 bales (fully 
4,800,000 bales more than the official goal) was moderately 
larger than the 13,696,000 bales of 1954 and well in excess of 
the 1944-53 average of 12,952,000 bales. Per-acre yields of the 
long-staple American-Egyptian cotton were reduced to 540 lb. 
per acre as compared with 589 lb. in 1954; the 1944-53 average 
was only 357 lb. per acre. The indicated crop of 46.200 bales 


was larger than the 42,100 bales of 1954 and much larger th 
the 29,600-bale average for 1944-53. 

Prices remained close to the official support price average 
31.58 cents per pound on the 1954 crop and 31.70 cents p 
pound on the 1955 crop until late in the harvest period, th 
broke rather sharply 2 or 3 cents below the support. The av 
age support price on 1955 crop extra long staple was 55.20 ce 
per pound as compared with 65.25 cents for the 1954 crop. 

Contrary to earlier anticipation of a decrease, the cott 
carry-over at the beginning of the 1955 harvest was I1,100,0 
bales, 1,400,000 bales more than in 1954 and the largest sin 
Aug. 1, 1945. Approximately 8,134,000 bales of this total car 
over were included in the price support operations of the Cor 
modity Credit corporation, hence were not available to the fr 
market unless the price should rise. | 

The export of U.S. cotton in 1954-55 was only 3,585,0¢ 
bales, an 8% decrease as compared with the previous year ar 
far below the 4,500,000 bales officially estimated at the begii 
ning of the season. Exports to Japan declined sharply in 1954 
55, to 678,000 bales (1,005,000 in 1953-54); France (416,0¢ 
bales), Germany (350,000 bales) and Italy (249,000 bales 
showed more moderate declines. Exports to Canada (307,04 
bales) and to the Republic of Korea (170,000 bales) were sharp) 
increased, whereas the U.K. continued at about 421,000 bale 

Lesser exports and decreased domestic consumption (8,800,0¢ 
bales against 9,200,000 bales estimated in Oct. 1954) resulted | 
the largest carry-over since 1945—11,100,000 bales on Aug. | 
1955. The carry-over, added to the new crop, gave a supply ¢ 
about 26,000,000 bales against which it appeared that disappea 
ance might total 13,000,000 bales, leaving a new record carr] 
over probable in 1956. 

Understandably, the cotton situation received much high lev 
attention in 1955. After what was described as “protracte 
wrangle” it was announced that the government would make r 
move before Jan. 1, 1956, to cut prices on exports, but aft. 
that date as many as 1,000,000 bales of the surplus might | 
offered at competitive prices. 

World Cotton Production and Trade.—World cotton pr 
duction of 1955-56 was estimated at a new record high of 4c 
800,000 bales, or about 7% more than the 38,410,000 bales | 
1954-55. (See Table II.) Egyptian farmers planted an estimate 


Table II.—Cotton Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(in 000 500-Ib. bales) 


Average, Averay 
Country 1955* 1954 1945-49 1935— 
United Statess 0s, cise omienne cits 14,843 13,696 12,104 13,14 
India tt. cere sen vem Ate cOPi ely <0 4,200 4,250 2,304 5,34 
China (including Manchuria). . . . ~ 3,100 1,939 2,85 
Mexico! “2 3. «1 «vs a eudisiancnaT haere 2,050 1,780 577 33 
EYteb tl O Gan cond, oo ob Sn Cat) 1,630 iess2 1,95 
EGY Dt. ch en is) wetmren deli on tos ae tds 76 1,806 1,598 1,456 1,89 
Pakistan MeO Ot oo od oo 1,400 1,300 1,024 
hey CRE Oe eS eh pee G 675 650 268 24 
Loceoiitso S96 pedo a oad Oo os 530 427 2€ 
[gue Goer Aes Sigua e tic 495 510 308 37 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ..... . 407 246 24 
Ugandartistctops, bomriews brcl mat Hem elare 250 22a 2° 


*Indicated. {Includes Pakistan. 


1,883,000 ac., about 15% more than in 1954 and 39% more th 
in 1953 but 10% less than the postwar peak planting of 2,05 
000 ac. in 1951. Minimum guaranteed prices to Egyptian gro 
ers for the 1955 crop ranged from about 32 cents per pound 1 
Ashmouni type to about 4o cents per pound for Karnak ty] 
Egypt exported only 660,000 bales during the first seven mont 
of the crop year 1954-55, as compared with 863,000 bales in t 
comparable period of the previous year. 

The International Cotton Advisory committee met in Paris 
June. It indicated that the world surplus of cotton had result 
from postwar economic development, technical advances in p 
duction and the continuing high level of cotton prices. It in 
ated a study to ascertain governmental policies affecting | 
consumption of cotton and competing fibres. Its next meet 


COTTONSEED OIL—CRIME 


vas to be in Washington, D.C., probably in May 1956. 
Linters.—The 1955-56 U.S. supply of cotton linters, including 
| new crop of at least 1,700,000 bales and imports of 200,000 
yales, was estimated at 3,400,000 bales, about the same as in 
954-55. Probable usage was estimated at 1,700,000 bales, leav- 
ng a probable carry-over of 1,700,000 bales at year’s end. Ex- 
ports, mostly to Germany, U.K., France and Japan, during 
954-55 amounted to 310,000 bales, against imports of 166,000 
yales, mostly from Mexico, the U.S.S.R. and Brazil. Prices de- 
lined as much as one-fifth during 1954-55, to about 8.2 
yer pound for No. 
inters. 
Cottonseed.—Production of this oilseed was indicated at 
119,000 tons as compared with 5,720,000 tons in 1954. Official 
yrice support on the 1955 crop was a loan of $46 per ton as 
compared with $54 per ton in 1954, or purchase at $42 per ton 
$50 in 1954). (See also TExTILE INDUSTRY.) Ce US, 18) 


cents 
2 grade and 9.75 cents per pound for purified 


cottonseed Oil: see VecETABLE OiLs AND ANIMAL Fats. 
souncil of Europe: see European Unirv. 
counterfeiting: see Secret Service, U.S. 

countries of the World, Areas and Populations of 
the: see AREAS AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
VORLD. 

courts: see Law. 

cranberries: sec Fruit. 

sredit, Consumer: see ConsuMER CRrepIr. 

sredit Unions: see Co-operatives; FARM CrepitT SYSTEM. 


La United States.—Crime-reporting procedures in the 
TIME. U.S. distinguish between part i and part ii offenses. 
categories of crimes that are most likely to be known to the 
volice are included in the first group. Since most part ii crimes 
secome known only when arrests are made, crime statistics for 
hese offenses on a national basis are not available. The num- 
ier of arrests cannot be taken as a measure of the amount of 
art ii crime. Neither is there assurance that the number of 
ersons arrested for any part 11 offense will remain in con- 
tant proportion to the total number of crimes in that category; 
1 consequence, changes in arrest rates cannot be taken as evi- 
ence of similar changes in crime rates. 

The first six months of 1955 experienced a reduction in the 
otal number of part i crimes as compared with the same period 
1 1954, thus engendering hope that the upward crime trend of 
he past seven years had been checked if not reversed. The num- 
er of crimes reported was fewer than during the same period 
1 1954 in five classes (murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
qanslaughter by negligence, robbery, burglary and auto theft) 
nd greater in three (rape, aggravated assault and larceny). 
*he significance of the reduction in the total number of these 
rimes is emphasized by the fact that it occurred during a 
eriod of steadily increasing population. 


; Per Cent Change in Estimated Number of Part i Crimes Known to Police in 
‘1954 Compared With Number in 1953, and in First Six Months of 1955 
Compared With First Half of 1954 


Per cent change 


First half 

Part i crimes 1953-54 1954-55 

urder and nonnegligent manslaughter. . . . . - . «ee —3.8 —3.8 
MeInctiter by negugencaae oa.) Se le ee aa rs) see —4.9 —0.3 
EN RT ay Set. Se Ye eo cat, eed +0.7 +6,3 
SY eM Es genes co ES need sy Gh’ la Ae ete +6.8 —15.1 
CIE CLUCISS CUE Se te ons 4a Uinass Be, ee +1.0 +1.1 
urglary (breaking or entering). . . . 2. 2 1 ee eee +8.4 —3.3 
PRTG Meee etek oes) 8S) cee jem ok ea a +5.8 +0.9 
oc wehiyicel pls geet eet tc ea ee —4,7 —0,2 
aM s Norte lS) isi cols ters was ef ee +5.0 —0.7 


The changes in arrest rates in certain classes of crimes dur- 
ig the past 15 years challenge sociological explanation. For 
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example, while the frequency of crimes against property showed 
a disproportionate increase, the rate of arrests for buying, 
receiving and possessing stolen property decreased 19%. Other 
arrest rates also decreased: prostitution 55%, gambling 13% 
and vagrancy 10%. In vivid contrast, sharp increases in the 
relative frequency of arrests were noted in other categories: 
narcotic drug law violations, 368%; carrying and possessing 
weapons, 117%; driving while intoxicated, 85%; sex offenses 
(except rape and prostitution), 61%. 

That crime frequency is intimately related to population con- 
centration was once more revealed by 1955 statistics. The aver- 
age city in each population group had higher part i crime rates, 
with almost no exceptions, than the average in any group of 
smaller communities. Homicides and rapes were twice, robberies 
were four times and aggravated assaults were nearly three times 
as frequent, per unit population, in cities of more than 100,000 
population as in smaller cities. On the same basis, auto thefts 
were 124%, burglaries 65% and larcenies 12% more numerous 
in these large cities than in the smaller ones. 

The crime frequency of cities varied greatly, influenced not 
only by their size but also by their geographical location. The 
New England states as a group enjoyed a lower urban rate in 
each category of part 1 crimes than any other geographical di- 
vision. For example, the east south central states (Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee) had a murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter rate and the south Atlantic states (West 
Virginia, District of Columbia and the states on the Atlantic 
south of Pennsylvania) had an aggravated assault rate both of 
which were 13 times greater than those of New England. The 
combined crime rates of the three Pacific states also exceeded 
those of New England. The relative frequency of robbery was 
five times, of larceny three times and of burglary and auto 
theft twice as great as in New England. 

The value of property reported stolen in 1954 in 421 cities 
of more than 25,000 and having a total population of 56,300,000 
by the census of 1950 amounted to $221,800,000; $114,500,000 
of this sum represented stolen automobiles of ain 93.3% were 
recovered. Average property losses were less in 1954 than in 
1953: robbery $219 compared with $235; burglary $176, a de- 
crease of $4; auto theft $963 comes with $1,060 in 1953. 

Statutory rapes increased 8.9% in 1954, bringing the number 
to substantially the same as for forcible rape. The majority of 
robberies were on streets and highways; fewer than 0.3% were 
against banks although the number of bank robberies increased 
12 to a total of 124. A total of 47% of residence burglaries 
were committed during the daytime. Only 1.2% of all thefts 
were accomplished by picking pockets; this offense decreased 
3% from 1953. 

While 94.5% of all part i crimes were against property (rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, auto theft), only 64.3% of persons 
arrested for part i offenses were charged with property crimes. 
These figures emphasize the fact that crimes against the person 
(criminal homicide and felonious assault) are more frequently 
cleared by arrest than crimes against property (76.8% as com- 
pared with 24.6%). Robbery, being similar to personal crimes 
in that the victim is present, had a higher clearance rate than 
other property crimes (40.6%). 

Eleven per cent of arrested persons were women. The most 
frequent charge lodged against both men and women was drunk- 
enness—43.7% of all men and 29.6% of all women arrested. 

News accounts of assaults by youths that tended to lead to 
the conclusion that youth had gone on a rampage were only 
partly substantiated by arrest statistics. The percentage of ar- 
rested persons in each age group charged with aggravated assault 
decreased from 1953 to 1954: under 18 by 7.06%; under 21 by 
3.74% ; under 25 by 2.40%; all ages by 1.70%. The per cent of 
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arrested persons in the youth age groups charged with other 
assaults increased in the face of a decline of 17.48% for all 
ages. The increases were: 3.35% for those under 18; 3.83% for 
those under 21; 2.74% for those under 25. 

Cities of more than 25,000 population experienced a 2.8% in- 
crease in the arrests of persons under 18 years of age while the 
total arrests decreased 0.5%. Arrests of youngsters in this age 
group remained almost unchanged in smaller cities. This age 
group accounted for 9.7% of all arrests; for 57.6% of all 
arrests for auto thefts: for 49.0% of all burglary arrests; and 
for 43.6% of all larceny arrests. More than 51% of arrests for 
property crimes were of persons under 21 years of age, while for 
crimes against the person, this age group represented only 14% 
of the arrests. (See also FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION ; 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; Law; SECRET SERVICE, WES) 

(O. W. W.) 

International.—During the year two important international 
conferences were held. The first UN congress on the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders took place in August at 
Geneva, Switz., and was concerned mainly with penal adminis- 
tration, including also a section on juvenile delinquency. The 
third conference of the International Society of Criminology 
was held in London, the central theme being the subject of 
recidivism. It was attended by experts in different disciplines 
from countries in Europe, Asia and America. 

England and Wales.—A further decrease in the total of 
indictable offenses occurred in 1954. The total figure was now 
lower than in 1945 though still appreciably higher than in 1938. 
The decrease was particularly noticeable in offenses by children 


under 14. 
1954 1945 1938 
Total of indictable offenses known to the police 434,327 478,394 283,220 
Larceny 285,199 323,310 199,951 
Receiving . ; 6,468 10,132 3,433 
Sexual Offenses . t% 16,096 8,546 5,018 
Violence against the person 7,506 4,743 2724 


TENEMENT DWELLERS of New York city watching police in a two-hour gun 
battle with August Robles, suspected of murder, Feb. 20, 1955 


CRIME—CROCKETT, DAVY 


Although the rise in fraud and false pretenses which had c 
tinued steadily since 1945 was checked, there was a further 
in sexual offenses and violence against the person. The prop 
tion of offenses cleared up by the police was 49.2% and ¢ 
tinued to approach the pre-World War II figure of 50.1 
Whereas there was a decrease of 8.1% in the number fou 
guilty of indictable offenses, the corresponding figure for ad 
indictable offenses increased by 5.5%. Broken down into 
groups, 19% were under 14; 14% between 14 and 17; 11% t 
tween 17 and 21; 21% between 21 and 30, and 35% we 
over 30. | 
As in 1953, larceny, breaking and entering and recent 
accounted for 83% of people found guilty of indictable offens) 
The total number of findings of guilt for 100 different pers@ 
found guilty had risen since 1950. The increase in the numl 
of sex offenders took place mainly in the 17-21 age group, al 
in violence against the person in the age group 14 to 30. Whi 
there was a slight decrease in the number of murders from > 
in 1953 to 25 in 1954 (in 1938 the number was 23) the figy 
for attempted murder showed a marked increase from 25 to | 
(15 in 1938). 
The peak age for crime in 1954 was 14 in the case | 


‘both males and females. Though this represented little cham 


from the prewar figure for males, in the case of females the a 
had decreased from 19 which was the peak age in 1938. (g 
also PoLICE; PRISONS.) (J.C. Sr.) 


Crockett Davy US. historico-legendary figure whose pro? 
’ type was the frontiersman David Crocke 
(1786-1836), of whom a biographical notice will be found 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

He was the central figure of a national fad among childr 
of the United States during 1955, which began with a series | 
colour television films by Walt Disney, starring Fess Parker a 
featuring a catchy song, “The Ballad of Davy Crockett” (Te 
Blackburn and G. Bruns). Recorded by Bill Hayes, the so 


My 


HE BATTLE OF THE ALAMO re-enacted by young Davy Crocketts in 1955 


ecame a national hit and gave further momentum to the 
rockett craze. Soon articles of children’s clothes—especially 
irockett coonskin caps and leather jackets—appeared in the 
ation’s stores, followed by dozens of other items ranging from 
yap to bedspreads and balloons to bicycles—all avidly pur- 
aased by children and their parents. By mid-May 1955 sales of 
srockett merchandise had reached an estimated $100,000,000 
ad were expected to total perhaps twice that amount by the 
ad of the year. New editions of David Crockett’s autobiogra- 
hy (1834) appeared, with advance sales in the millions. Sheet 
iusic sales of the “Ballad” passed the 500,000 mark, and Dis- 
ley remade his series of TV films into a full-length motion 
cture that was viewed by capacity crowds. By the fall of 
55, however, the Crockett fad had waned. 


rude Oil: see PerroLeum. 


The republic of Cuba occupies the entire island which 
uba. lies between 20° and 25° N. lat. and 74° and 85° W. 
ng. The main island and numerous small islands under Cuban 
vereignty have an aggregate area of 44,217 sq.mi. The popu- 
tion (census, Jan. 28, 1953, revised figures of June 1954) 
as 5,823,187. Havana, with a population of 1,157,445 (1953 
nsus), is the capital and largest city. Other large cities and 
eir populations (1953) are Bayamo 143,617, Camaguey 204,- 
4, Guantanamo 125,731, Holguin 226,571, Moron 105,131, 
Ima Soriano 100,157, Sancti Spiritus 115,484, Santiago de 
uba 166,189, and Victoria de las Tunas 131,183. 
History.—Fulgencio Batista, elected president on Nov. 1, 
54, was inaugurated on Feb. 24, 1955, when congress began its 
rst constitutional session of the year. A program of economic 
+habilitation of the nation got under way, the problem of sugar 
dlicy being dealt with first. Cuba’s economic life largely re- 
olves around sugar; the purchasing power of the Cuban people 
; a whole rises and falls with the consumption of Cuba’s pri- 
ary product. During 1955 there were repeated threats to cut 
wn Cuba’s share in the growth of the market for sugar in the 
nited States, even in advance of the expiration date of the 
ugar act under which all quotas are fixed (Dec. 31, 1956). 
a threats had a disquieting effect upon sugar production, 
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already drastically cut back by the Cuban government in 1954. 
Exportation of sugar was increased over that of 1954, largely 
by reason of unexpected underproduction in the U.S.S.R. and 
several Asiatic countries, which lie outside the jurisdiction of 
the World Sugar agreement, under which Cuba can count upon 
42% of the sector of the world market subject to that agree- 
ment. Nearly 500,000 tons were sent to the Soviet Union, 138,- 
ooo tons to Japan and substantial tonnage to India and other 
areas not normally importing sugar. Because of this circum- 
stance, a somewhat better tone developed in the business world 
during the second half of 1955. 

On Jan. 27 there was promulgated law-decree 1589 of 1954, 
which set up the Bank of Economic and Social Development. 
This took the place of the Fund for Economic and Social De- 
velopment, established in May 1954. The bank was to be auton- 
omous, with a capital of $15,000,000. It had a four-year 
program of furnishing $350,000,000 in long-term, medium-term 
and short-term credit to Cuban producers of all categories, 
designed to encourage establishment of new industries and to 
accelerate diversification of the nation’s economy. It was de- 
signed to relieve the national government of the necessity of 
dealing directly with every economic emergency which might 
arise. 

The government felt strong enough to invite all political 
exiles and fugitives to return home, under full guarantees. 
Former Pres. Carlos Prio Socarras returned quietly. Political 
tranquility enabled the president to get through the year with a 
minimum of friction in congress, and no retirements from his 
cabinet except one, that of Carlos Saladrigas, secretary of state 
for foreign relations, because of illness. 

When the second session of congress began, on Sept. 19, the 
need for extra revenue was such as to result in a request for 
a tax on capital gains and a new stamp tax. The capital gains 
tax ranged from 4 of 1% on a gain of $10,000 to a maximum 
of 18% on capital gains in excess of $1,000,000. 

A third oil refinery was begun in Santiago, destined by the 
end of the year to raise to 65,000 bbl. the aggregate daily pro- 
duction of all three refineries. 

Severe damage was caused by a hurricane in eastern Cuba, 
around Baracoa, in September. (CE yMcy) 


Education.—In the school year 1952-53 public primary schools had 
an enrolment of 634,924 and 23,163 teachers; private schools had 98,724 
students. There were 21 institutes for secondary education with 26,413 
students; 10 normal schools with 1,817 students; and 45 other schools 
with 11,545 students. University education was available at the Uni- 
versity of Havana (18,379 students), Oriente university (Santiago de 
Cuba) (1,256), Santa Clara university (Santa Clara) (767) and the 
Catholic university of Villanova (Havana) (523). 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with 
the U.S. dollar. The budget for the fiscal year 1954-55 (July 1—June 30) 
was placed initially at $311,414,817. Total revenues in the calendar 
year 1954 were $292,883,120. On June 30, 1955, the consolidated na- 
tional debt amounted to $463,401,800. Currency in circulation (May 31, 
1955) was $395,000,000; demand deposits, $491,000,000. The U.S. 
department of commerce estimated U.S. direct investments in 1954 at 
$713,000,000, of which public utility investments accounted for $303,- 
000,000. The cost-of-living index (food, Havana) stood at 88 in May 
1955 (1948—100). National income was estimated at $1,715,000,000 
in 1954. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled $539,047,690; 
imports (estimated), $470,000,000 (1953: $489,733,278). The chief 
exports in 1954 were sugar (80%), tobacco and products (8%), nickel 
(2%) and molasses (2%); leading customers, the U.S. (73%), India 
(4%), Japan (4%), the U.K. (4%) and French Morocco (2%). 
Leading imports in 1953 were foodstuffs and beverages (33%), machinery 
and apparatus (17%), stone, earth, ore, glass and clay products (11%) 
and metals and manufactures (9%): leading suppliers, the U.S. (76%), 
the Netherlands Antilles (3%) and India (3%). 

Railways (1949) included 3,017 mi. of main line, 660 mi. of sidings 
and yards and 7,870 mi. of industrial trackage. Roads (1949) included 
1,720 mi. of paved highways and 600 mi. of improved highways. On 
Jan. 1, 1955, there were 112,154 privately owned automobiles, 39,290 
trucks and 4,735 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 141,055, 
89.8% of which were automatic and 74% of which were located in 
Havana. 

Agriculture-—Production of sugar in the 1954-55 season, limited by 
government decree, was 4,924,200 short tons; that of blackstrap molasses, 
197,752,073 gal.; high-test molasses, 231,482,809 cal. Production es- 
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timates for other crops in 1954-55 included rice (rough) 340,000,000 
Ib.; tobacco (1954) 110,700,000 Ib.; coffee 643,000 bags of 132 Ib. 
each: cacao 5,578,000 lb.; oranges 1,625,000 boxes of 70 Ib. each; 
grapefruit 190,000 boxes of 80 lb. each: henequen (1954) 32,793,000 Ib. 
In 1951-52 there were an estimated 4,033,000 cattle, 1,286,000 pigs 
and 194,000 sheep. 

Manufactures——Production in 1954 included cement 420,000 metric 
tons: rum 10,756,954 1.; beer 120,212,398 1.; alcohol 174,150,926 1. 
Sales of electric energy by the one large company (representing about 
90% of total production) were 928,000,000 kw.hr. 


Minerals._-Copper production totalled 16,773 short tons in 1954. Ex- 
ports included nickel 19,318 metric tons; manganese ore 234,710 tons; 
iron ore 76,392 tons; chrome ore 8,945 tons. (J. W. Mw.) 


Curacao: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 


C rf The Gordon International medal was returned to 
ur Ing. Canada when rinks representing the Canadian branch 
of the Royal Caledonian Curling club defeated members of the 
Grand National Curling club of America in the 1955 competi- 
tion. The dominion players won by 603 to 373 at Montreal, 
Que., for their goth victory in this annual rivalry. The United 
States had been triumphant in 20 of the matches. The American 
season was featured by the visit of 20 Scottish curlers from the 
Royal Caledonian club who engaged ina series of exhibitions and 
matches during a tour that covered 10,000 mi. Among the high- 
lights of their trip was a 166-89 victory over Grand National 
representatives from the metropolitan New York area. The 16- 
match series was played Feb. 6-7 at the St. Andrew’s Golf club 
at Mount Hope, N.Y. Willie Piper was the only all-winning 
Scottish skip, taking three matches. On the first day of play, 
the Westchester Wicks, a women’s organization skipped by Mrs. 
Frank S. Baker, defeated the Scots, 6-5. 

Another bright spot of the campaign was the international 
centennial bonspiel of the New York Caledonians played at St. 
Andrew’s. The Thistle club of Montreal, led by Dick Walsh, 
routed two rivals on the final day to gain first prize. In a 
scheduled 14-end final the Thistles defeated Mahopac (N.Y.), 
skipped by Jock MacFarlane, 19-5. The Thistles had won their 
semifinal from Caledonia No. 1, skipped by Frank S. Baker. The 
Utica (N.Y.) No. 1 rink, skipped by Fred Parkinson, set back 
Utica No. 2 by 18-8 to capture the Gordon Grand National 
medal at Schenectady, N.Y. The No. 1 rink from the Country 
club of Brookline, Mass., with W. Donald Swan, skip, won the 
Douglas medal in a three-day bonspiel at St. Andrew’s. The 
winners beat Schenectady No. 2 by 12-11 in the final. The 
Griffith medal for the consolation flight went to Schenectady’s 
No. 1 group. In the midwest, where the sport continued to 
grow, the annual championship of the Midwest association at 
La Crosse, Wis., climaxed the season. Frank Kleffman’s team 
from Hibbing, Minn. (region 6), took the laurels by halting 
the Rogers rink, defending titleholder, 12-3, in the final day’s 
match. The U.S. women’s association championship was taken 
by the Wauwatosa (Wis.) Granites. Mrs. Erwin Nell, skip, 
Mrs. Ben Dunlop, Mrs. Tillman Bruett and Mrs. Fred Rath- 
kamp comprised the winning team. The Heather club of Chi- 
cago won both the Indian Hill and Exmoor trophies in women’s 
play and the Utica club Glen Garries gained the Skokie trophy. 

Other winning teams, with skips in parentheses, included the 
following: 

Northwest championship—Superior, Wis. (Ray Somerville) 

Midwest association bonspiel—Duluth, Minn. (Ed Nicoliason) 
eo international, grand aggregate—Wauwatosa, Wis. (Luke Col- 

Manitoba, grand aggregate—Manitou (Bill Sharpe) 

sritish Consols trophy—Strathcona C.C., Winnipeg (Bill Sharpe) 

Quebec international championship—Club Jacques-Cartier, Quebec (G. 
Amyot) 

Quebec grand aggregate—Bathurst, N.B. (Charles McArdle) 

Chateau international—Etchemin club, St. Romuald, P.Q. (N. Lemelin) 

Omega international—Bathurst (Charles McArdle) 


Francois Jobin Gold cup—Bathurst (R. A. Archibald) (AaVie Ed) 
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‘the first two races of a series to determine a national 


Currency: see CoInacE; ExcHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHA 
Rates. See also under various countries. 


. Jack Disney of Altadena, Calif., won national s 
Cycling. ior open laurels for the second successive year 
the 1955 championships of the Amateur Bicycle League 
America. Taking first in the half-mile, mile and 5-mile conte 
Disney scored 21 points in the competition held at Flushi 
Meadow track, Flushing, L.I., Aug. 27-28. Arthur Longs 
Fitchburg, Mass., was runner-up with 12 points. Pat DeCollib 
Buffalo, N.Y., became the new junior titleholder after winni 
two races and placing second in another for 19 points. Jeanj 
Robinson of Detroit, Mich., regained the women’s national ti) 
with 21 points, sweeping the half-mile, mile and 2-mile racj 
Nancy Nieman, Detroit’s defending champion, was second w 
15 points. | 

Ernie Matteis of Somerville, N.J., won United States 50- 
road racing honours on Sept. 11. He was timed in 2 hr. 15 m 
23 sec. over a hilly Fairmount Park course in Philadelphia, 
John Chiselko, also of Somerville, was second. Arthur Long 
was among the year’s racing stars, numbering among his v 
tories first prizes in the Eastern 75-mile championship and | 


around champion. Ruppert Waltl of Brooklyn, N.Y., set a na 
US. mark of 1 hr. 2 min. 1.4 sec. in winning the Middle Atla 
tic 25-mile title. | 

World Championships.—Stan Ockers, Belgium, won profa 
sional road racing laurels at Frascati, Italy. Ockers covered t 
course of 293.132 km. in 8 hr. 43 min. 29.2 sec. The go° | 
heat forced many riders, including Louison Bobet, defendi 
champion from France, and Fausto Coppi, Italian ace, to wit 
draw. Italy’s Sante Ranucci led home Lino Grassi, Italy, ini 
close duel for world amateur honours. Gino Bruni, Italy, plac 
third. | 

Tour de France.—Louison Bobet captured cycling’s most di 
ficult race for the third successive year, a feat unparalleled 
the 42-year-old history of the classic. Bobet finished the 22-d 
grind of about 2,704 mi. only 4 min. 53 sec. in front of Je 
Brankart, Belgium, his nearest rival. A field of 130 started t 
tour that wound through four countries, but only 69 finishe 
Earlier in the year, Bobet had lost his French national ro 
cycling title to Andre Darrigade. (T. Vv. He 


C.Y.O.: see Societies AND AssocraTions, U.S.: Catholic ( 
ganizations for Youth. 


Cyprus is a British island colony and strategic bs 
Cyprus. in the eastern Mediterranean. Area: 3,572 sq. 
Pop.: (1946 census) 450,114 (80.3% Orthodox Greeks; 17.9 
Moslem Turks); (1954 est.) 517,000; 10% of the populati 
can speak English. Chief towns (pop., 1953): Nicosia (ca] 
40,200; Limassol 27,000; Famagusta 20,500; Larnaca 16,3: 
Governors in 1955: Sir Robert Armitage and (from Oct. 
Field Marshal Sir John Harding. 

History.—A more sinister phase of Cyprus affairs oper 
after Greece’s failure in Dec. 1954 to win a place on the Unit 
Nations agenda for discussions on the island’s future. The t 
rorist organization EOKA became bolder and was identified w 
murder, bomb attacks and thefts of arms and ammunition. Ar 
bishop Makarios, leader of the enosis movement (which n 
demanded self-determination as much as union with Greec 
intensified his campaign against the government, and the color 
office spoke of evidence that he was enlisting Communist s 
port. A. T. Lennox-Boyd, United Kingdom secretary of state 
the colonies, visited the island in July 1955, when he met 
archbishop; and in September Greek and Turkish delegates w 


“GYMNASTS performing 


'self-determination. (See GREECE.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


to London for a conference. This was suspended on Sept. 7 with 
neither side accepting British proposals for a large measure 
of self-government. The Turks remained highly sensitive to any 
thought of change in Cyprus’ status and severe anti-Greek riots 
in Turkey in September damaged feelings between the two 
countries and endangered NATO relations. 

In the meantime Greece again sought the inclusion on the UN 
agenda of self-determination in Cyprus, but was outvoted. A 
serious riot occurred in Nicosia, when the British institute was 
burned and ransacked. On Sept. 25 the British government 
announced that in view of Cyprus’ importance as a NATO 
base and the need for concerted action by all security forces 
to keep law and order, Field Marshal Sir John Harding would 
take over the governorship from Sir Robert Armitage. Hard- 
ing arrived in Cyprus at the beginning of October (considerable 
troop reinforcements already having begun) and at once held 
talks with Archbishop Makarios. No agreement was reached, 
but there were signs that the Greek Cypriot Church’s political 
front was divided on the question of self-government before 
(Jers: bys) 

Education.—Schools (1953-54): elementary 730, pupils (1953) 67,994; 
secondary 57, pupils 18,353; agricultural 2; trade 1; teachers’ training 
colleges 2, pupils (1953) 217. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: piastra (180 piastras—£1 sterling 
=$2.80 U.S.). Budget (ordinary, 1955 est.): revenue £9,658,165, ex- 
penditure £9,562,023; development (1954 est.), revenue £162,740, ex- 
penditure £1,373,658. Foreign trade (1954): imports £23,600,000; ex- 


ports £17,000,000. Main products and exports: pyrites (955,000 metric 
tons, 1954), asbestos, copper, citrus, carobs, wine, vines, olives, potatoes. 
A people’s republic of central Europe, 


Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia is bounded west and 


northwest by Germany, north and northeast by Poland, east by 


the U.S.S.R., south by Hungary and Austria. Area: 49,354 sq.mi. 
(including autonomous Slovakia, 18,902 sq.mi.). Pop. (1954 
‘est.): 


12,948,000 (including Slovakia 3,750,000). Language 
(1954 est.): Czech 65.4%; Slovak 27.7%; German 1.4%; Hun- 


garian 3.1%; Ukrainian 1.4%; Polish 0.7%. Religion (1930 


in the first national 
in June and July 1955 


Spartakiade held at Prague, 


Czech 
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census): Roman Catholic (Latin rite) 73.5%: Protestant (all 
denominations) 7.7%; Czechoslovak Church 5.4%; Greek 
Catholic 4%; Greek Orthodox 1%; Jewish 2.4%; atheist 5.8%. 
Chief towns (pop., 1947 census): Prague (cap.) 922,284; Brno 
273,127; Moravska Ostrava 180,960; Bratislava 165,134; Plzen 
(Pilsen) 117,814; Olomouc 58,617; Usti nad Labem 56,328; 
Liberec 52,798; Kosice 51,689. First secretary of the Commu- 
nist party of Czechoslovakia in 1955, Antonin Novotny; presi- 
dent of the republic, Antonin Zapotocky; chairman of the coun- 
cil of ministers, Vilem Siroky. 

History.—As a result of the elections to the national assem- 
bly which took place on Nov. 28, 1954, the Communist leaders 
of Czechoslovakia were able to claim that about 98% of the 
population was in favour of the regime and that “the enemies 
of our regime were not able to do better than 2%.” The elec- 
torate were in fact offered no choice of candidates and were 
placed under considerable pressure to participate in what was 
mainly a nation-wide political demonstration. The new govern- 
ment appointed after the elections, with Siroky as prime min- 
ister, differed only in detail] from its predecessor. No important 
changes in the leadership of government or party took place 
during 1955. 

At the first meeting of the new national assembly Siroky out- 
lined his government’s policy for 1955 and laid great stress on 
the need for greater agricultural output, which had remained 
at about the pre-World War II level. This was the government’s 
most serious preoccupation throughout the year. While asserting 
his faith in the collective farms, which already embraced 44% 
of the country’s arable land, as the basis for improved produc- 
tion, the prime minister promised “full support” for individual 
farmers and condemned the use of pressure to force them into 
the collectives. In the spring prices offered by the government 
for deliveries of farm produce were raised and financial incen- 
tives were offered to persons willing to enter farming. 

In the middle of the year, however, the authorities reverted 
to a firmer farm policy. At a special meeting of the party cen- 
tral committee in June, Novotny, the first secretary, called 
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for “a systematic persuasion drive to convince small holders 
and medium farmers of the necessity for joining collective 
farms and setting up new ones.” They must not wait, he said, 
for “spontaneous progress.” This appeal was followed in August 
by a campaign to “suppress” the kulaks, or wealthier farmers. 
Bad weather and lack of manpower were reported to be threat- 
ening the harvest later in the year. 

By contrast with the situation in agriculture the authorities 
appeared satisfied with the progress made in industry, the out- 
put of which was said to have doubled since 1949. The 1955 
plan conformed to the principle of priority for heavy industry 
and provided for an increase in military expenditure from 8.9% 
to 12.1% of the total budget. The revised plan for 1954 was 
said to have been fulfilled in most respects. Reductions in the 
prices of consumer goods, except for food, were announced in 
March. New trade union rules introduced in May were intended 
to instill a greater sense of discipline “into the soul of every 
worker and employee.” 

At the end of October, however, the authorities were forced 
to admit a serious crisis in the coal-mining industry resulting 
from the shortage of manpower and failure to recruit new 
labour, “Extraordinary measures” were decreed for recruiting 
labour to avoid a major fuel crisis. 

An amnesty was proclaimed in May for certain categories of 
relatively minor offenders. It. did not affect political prisoners 
serving long sentences, but it was extended to cover persons 
who had fled the country illegally. This was made the basis of 
an intensive campaign to persuade émigrés to return. 

In common with the other Communist countries of eastern 
Europe, Czechoslovakia became a member of the collective 
defense treaty organization set up in Warsaw in May. In all 
pronouncements on foreign affairs the Czech and Slovak leaders 
echoed the policy of the Soviet government. In September they 
announced a reduction of 34,000 in the size of the armed forces, 
following similar moves by other Communist states. (See also 
EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PLANNING. ) (D. Fp.) 


Education.—Schools (1953): nursery, pupils 165,000; primary 9,045, 
pupils 1,030,000; higher primary 2,745, pupils 473,000; secondary 304, 
pupils 80,300; vocational, pupils 113,000; institutions of higher educa- 
tion 17, students 42,000. There were also Hungarian, German, Ukrainian 
and Polish schools. 

Agriculture.—No reliable data published since 1951. Main crops (metric 
tons, 1948-50): wheat 1,485,000; barley 1,034,000; oats 972,000; rye 


1,233,000; maize 239,000; potatoes 6,780,000; sugar beet 4,455,000. 
Livestock: cattle (1951) 4,100,000; pigs (1951) 3,700,000; sheep 
(1950) 480,000; horses (1950) 640,000. 

Industry—Employment in manufacturing (Nov. 1949): 1,477,700. 


Production (metric tons, 1954 est.): coal 20,200,000; coke 5,400,000; 
lignite 35,000,000; crude oil 180,000; pig iron 2,900,000; steel 4,500,000; 
electricity 13,500,000,000 kw.hr.; cement (1949) 1,738,000. 


Finance.— Budget (1954 est.): revenue 87,800,000,000 koruny; ex- 
penditure 87,600,000,000 koruny, including 49,000,000,000 koruny in- 
vested in the national economy. Monetary unit: koruna, revalued on 
May 30, 1953, with an official exchange rate, high and fictitious, of 
7.20 koruny to the U.S. dollar as compared with the previous exchange 
rate of 50 koruny to the dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—-( 1950) Imports U.S. $653,000,000; exports U.S. $800,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 29.4%; Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 26.0%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.S.S.R. 28.0%: four other eastern European countries 21.1%. Trade 
with the Soviet bloc considerably increased between 1950 and 1953, 
namely: with the U.S.S.R. by 63%, with Poland by 44%, with Rumania 
by 137%, with Hungary by 100%, with Bulgaria by 65%. Czecho- 
slovak trade with 17 western European countries (1953): exports U.S. 
$144,300,000; imports U.S. $83,500,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1946): 43,969 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 165,000, commercial 65,000. Railways 
(1947): 8,161 mi. Air transport (1953 est.): 1,689,000 km. flown; 
20,541,000 passenger-kilometres. Telephones (1954 est.): 350,700. Radio 
receiving sets (Dec. 1952): 2,717,000, including 320,000 in Slovakia. 


Dahomey: sce FRENCH UNIoN; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 
U.S. milk cows in June 1955 numbered 


Dairy Products. 22,007,000 as compared with 22,425,000 


a year earlier. Nevertheless, milk production continued at a 
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record level, the total for the year being indicated as slight 
greater than the 123,700,000,000 Ib. of 1954, with some furthe 
expansion likely in 1956. 

Government price supports were continued at 56.2 cents pé 
pound for butter fat and $3.15 per hundredweight for manufad 
turing milk, but the amounts offered to the government wer 
reduced by about 30% as compared with 1954. A major frad 
tion of the Commodity Credit corporation stockpile of dai 
products was disposed of, largely overseas, and disposals ex 
ceeded acquisitions during the year. 

Prices received by farmers for all wholesale milk average 
$4.16 per hundredweight in September as compared with $4.1 
per hundredweight a year earlier and an average of $4.42 pe 
hundredweight for the 1947-49 period. Prices paid to farme 
who retailed milk averaged 20.9 cents per quart in Septembe} 
slightly higher than the 20.6 cents prevailing a year before a 
well above the 18.3-cent average of 1947-49. Butterfat in creat 
at 56.6 cents per pound was slightly above the 55.8 cents ¢ 
Sept. 1954 but much below the average 71.2 cents per pou 
of 1947-49. 

Butter production in 1955 declined below the 1954 rate ¢ 
1,449,000,000 Ib. Consumption increased 3% over 1954 to 9 
ib. per capita as compared with a low of 8.5 lb. per capita il 
1953. The use of margarine meanwhile declined slightly to 8 
lb. per capita as compared with a peak level in 1954 of 8.4 Ik 
per capita. Government purchases of butter declined throug 
the year; stocks in the hands of the C.C.C. as of June 30 wer 
273,895,000 Ib. valued at $169,347,000 as compared with 467) 
057,000 lb. valued at $304,309,000 a year previously. Moderat 
amounts of butter oil were distributed in India and Pakistan 4 
“American ghee.” | 

Cheese production was slightly lower in 1955 than the 1,363, 
000,000 lb. of 1954. In particular, less American cheese we 
produced; some minor types showed an increase. Consumptio 
per person was indicated as 7.9 lb., or 4% more than in 195. 
Privately held stocks increased and the government-held stocl 
pile dropped to 349,615,000 lb. valued at $139,874,000 as ¢ 
June 30, as compared with 419,082,000 Ib. valued at $167,598 
coo as of June 30, 1954. The comptroller general of the USS. i 
1955 questioned the $2,000,000 involved in the purchase-resa 
transaction of March-April 1954 under which the Commodit 
Credit corporation, as dairy price supports were being lowere 
from 90% to 75% of parity, paid 37 cents per pound for chee: 
in dealers’ warehouses, then sold it back to them at 344 cen 
per pound without taking actual possession. 

Ice cream production and consumption were moderate 
larger in 1955 than the 71,350,000 gal. of 1954, in spite of fu 
ther rapid expansion in competitive marketing of ‘Mellorin 
type” frozen desserts (utilizing vegetable oils instead of butt 
fat), of which 28,260,000 gal. were produced in 1954 in the - 
states permitting such production. 

World milk production in 1955 increased to a level more thi 
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Milk Production in Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds) 


Preliminary Avero 

Country 1954 1953 1952 1934— 
Unitedtotatess ccm net emeoure mene 123,702 121,449 LIS Sz 105,41 
CIA Go oo Oo 6 40,860 38,590 34,079 33,0€ 
Western Germany .... . 37,597 36,905 34,862 33,0¢ 
United Kingdom ....... 24,195 23,572 22,454 18,42 
Teeter At 18,523 18,001 13,72 
Canada raion on, ore 16,884 16,449 15,735 15,28 
‘Australia (oemes uxt eos 13,184 12,195 11,850 11,76 
Netherlands . . . eae Ob 12,967 12,837 12,344 lie 
Denmark Pecuetulie. uc eo Sa 11,898 11,856 11,019 11,68 
Argenting .meccmers ca cee 11,236 11,804 8,536 6,83 
New Zealand 10,998 11,740 11,108 10,17 


*Average, 1935-38. tAverage, 1935-39. 


one-fifth above prewar, but only enough to meet 60% of t 
estimated minimum dietary needs of the world’s populati 
Factory production of cheese and canned milk increased in 19, 


WEBSTER DAM, Kansas. An aerial construction photograph made May 31, 
1955. The dam was being built by the U.S. bureau of reclamation as part of 
the Missouri river basin project 


but butter and dried milk declined. Factory butter produced in 
the principal countries in 1954 was 5,624,000,000 lb., and world 
production, including farm butter, was estimated at 9,545,000,- 
900 Ib. Cheese production, including farm cheese for the more 
important dairying countries, was estimated at 5,308,000,000 |b. 
in 1954 as compared with 5,214,000,000 lb. in 1953 and 3,530,- 
200,000 lb. before World War II. 

» Milk production in Canada increased by about 2%; more 
than half of it was used for manufactured factory products. The 
zovernment continued to buy butter at 58 cents per pound and 
exported some storage stocks at a lower price. England experi- 
enced an unusual summer shortage of fluid milk, and all manu- 
facture of dairy products was temporarily discontinued. 

| Australia, with a new record milk production of 13,200,000,- 
doo Ib. for 1954-55, achieved record butter production of 423,- 
B00 lb. and increased export availability by about 50%. 
cheese production was reduced by 10% to less than 100,000,- 
200 lb. (Kee) 


Dakar: see FrencH WEST AFRICA. 


) World-wide interest in the construction of dams for 
yams. the optimum development of water resources contin- 
ued during 1955. Table I lists 15 of the important dams of the 


world under construction or completed during 1955. The fifth 
International Congress on Large Dams, an assembly of 800 
delegates, met in Paris May 31 to June 4 to review develop- 
ments and progress in the science and art of dam design and 
construction. 

Increased appropriations for dams resulted in 1955 in the 
United States as the policy of the federal government favoured 
multipurpose projects in partnership with local agencies. At the 
Dalles dam on the Columbia river, concrete was placed at 6,000 
cu.yd. per day, with pours limited to night hours from June to 
September in order to keep temperatures and consequent shrink- 
age to a minimum. Upstream, many proposed dams were held 
in abeyance pending clarification of varying interests. 

The world’s largest rolled earth-fill dam, Oahe, on the Mis- 
sourl river, required presoaking of the earth borrow areas with 
55 in. of water supplementing the 16 in. of rain in order to 
obtain the proper proportion of moisture for compaction. At 


_the same time, 28 8-in. drain holes, 100 ft. apart, 600 to 1,000 


ft. long, were drilled into the bluff at the spillway stilling basin 
excavation to aid in the prevention of slides from excessive 
ground-water pressures. Uneven rebound of the 200-ft.-deep 
excavation required changes in plans. A unique 85-ton tunnelling 
machine bored through the shale of the Pierre formation at the 
rate of four feet per day to form the six tunnels for the outlet 
works. Upstream, Gavins Point, reregulating dam for Fort 
Randall, was closed July 31 with the aid of the huge 13-cu.yd. 


Table |1—Chief Dams Completed or Under Construction During 1955 


Maximum 
height 
Name of dam River Place Type (feet) 
iimis . ... « » «' Bersimis Quebec, Can. Rock fill 200 
‘uford Chattahoochee Georgia, U.S. Earth fill 200 
tleveland Capilano British Columbia, Concrete arch 325 
‘ Can. 
Jalles Z Columbia W ashington- Concrete gravity- 285 
Oregon, U.S. rock fill 
‘olsom . American California, U.S. Concrete gravity 350 
‘utseling . Pei Ho Anhwei, China Multiple arch 244 
Javins Point Missouri South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 74 
grand Dixence Dixence Switzerland Concrete gravity 584 
Aullardoch . Loch Mullardoch Scotland Concrete gravity 160 
. » « + Missouri South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 230 
‘alisades ena Snake, S. Fork Idaho, U.S. Earth fill 258 
‘residente Aleman Rio Tonto Mexico Earth fill 200 
toanoke Rapids . Roanoke North Carolina, U.S. Concrete gravity 72 
erre Poncon . - « - Durance France Earth fill 402 
Mahon ... .<« .-. Kings, N. Fork California, U.S. Rock fill 250 


Crest 
length Volume 
(feet) (cu. yd.) Purpose* Built by Progresst 
2,200 3,800,000 Pp Quebec Hydro-electric commission U 
1,630 4,145,000 F, N, P U.S. army engineers U 
640 150,000 Ww Greater Vancouver Water district Cc 
_ 1,200,000 conc. 
2,250,000 rock N, P U.S. army engineers U 
1,400 1,200,000 IEP U.S. army engineers Cc 
1,700 _ Rae _ (S 
8,700 18,000,000 F,N, P U.S. army engineers U 
1,600 2,352,000 P Grand Dixence, S.A. U 
2,385 310,000 P North of Scotland Hydroelectric board U 
9,300 78,000,000 Er lSNae: U.S. army engineers U 
2,200 13,800,000 siz U.S. bureau of reclamation U 
2,700 11,000,000 iN, FP Comision del Papaloapan U 
2,965 250,000 P Virginia Electric Power company (s 
_ 18,000,000 P Electricité de France U 
3,000 3,680,000 P Pacific Gas and Electric €orp. U 


*F=flood control; | =irrigation; N =navigation; P =power; W =water supply. tC =Completed in 1955; U =Under construction. 
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Table IIl._— World's Largest Dams 
Height Length Volume rome 
Type of dam Name of dam River Location (feet) (feet) (cu.yd.) Purposet ved 
ype oO e 

Concrete straight gravity _ a... Grand Coulee Columbia Washington, U.S. 550 4,173 aaa as He § | 
Concrete arch-gravity ecu Sete Hoover* Colorado Arizona-Nevada, U.S. ae pes Brey aan oe 198] 
Pere * Isére France i } 

Earth fil ee amas ees 2 Fort Peck Missouri Montana, U.S. 250 10,578 1090007098 EN, 1% 

Anderson Ranch* Boise, S. Fork Idaho, U.S. . A i At 

Re ate San Gabriel No. 1* San Gabriel California, U.S. 381 1,520 1D ee 2 = Pe 

Concrete multiple arch Pensacola Grand Oklahoma, U.S. 152 pare Hee # 4 
Concrete multiple arch Bartlett* Verde Arizona, U.S. 287 Mee Vgc: - es 4 | 
Concrete buttress. . . . . - 2. 4 «San Giacomo di Fraele Adda Italy 275 . So GGe = 1984 
Concrete buttress. . aa -  Ancipa* Troina Italy 305 750 4 4 
*Highest of its type. += ee Conta |=Irrigation; N=Navigation; P=Power. 


electric drag line, after being delayed one month for completion 
of work at the intake. 

The Long Sault dam, major element of the St. Lawrence In- 
ternational Hydro-electric Development, key to the St. Lawr- 
ence Seaway, began to take shape early in 1955 with the un- 
watering of its cofferdams. Cofferdams were also unwatered for 
the Barnhart Island powerhouse on June 23 after pumping out 
65,000,000 gal. in eight days. The latter forms the dam across 
the north channel of the St. Lawrence river and, together with 
the Long Sault dam, floods the International rapids, creating the 
head for the great power development and the navigation pool 
for the seaway. 

Work was also commenced on Iroquois dam, 30 mi. upstream, 
which would regulate the levels of Lake Ontario in place of the 
natural rock control which must be removed to facilitate navi- 
gation. 

Power developments in France continued to feature arch dams 
in 1955 with the completion of 215-ft.-high, 575-ft.-long Coues- 
que dam on the Truyére river and the construction of 250-ft.- 
high Cagnet dam on the Drac river. Another concrete arch, 
Drossen dam, on the Kaprun river in Austria, was also under 
construction in 1955. This dam, together with Mooser dam, 
would form Mooserboden reservoir, middle reservoir of the tre- 
mendous Glockner-Kaprun pumped-storage scheme. Another 
pumped-storage project, the Oberaar-Grimsel scheme, located in 
the glaciers of the Bernese Oberland in Switzerland, was com- 
pleted in 1955 with the completion of Oberaar dam. 

Sariyar dam, the 360-ft.-high concrete gravity dam on the 
Sakarya river in Turkey, reached the halfway mark in 1955, 
with concrete being placed at 57,000 cu.yd. per month. Develop- 
ment of the power at Zongo falls of the Inkisi river in the 
Belgian Congo was underway in 1955 as the diversion dam, 
Zongo 1, neared completion. 


Gompiction in 1955 of the Ghulam Mohamed barrage on the - 


CONSTRUCTION PHOTOGRAPH of the Padliwas of the dam for ihe Garey 


hydroelectric station on the Volga river, U.S.S.R. 


Dance. 
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Indus river in Lower Sind province of Pakistan culminated fo 
years of work in intense heat and dust, as well as floods as 
diversion difficulties. The dam is 3,000 ft. long, made up pring 
pally of 44 gates 60 ft. long and 21 ft. high, with a ship log 
— dam supplies four feeder canals to irrigate nearly 3,000, 
c., about two-thirds of which would be newly cultivated i 
ee on the Snowy mountain project in Australia w 


marked by the completion ahead of schedule early in 1955 | 
the first element of the project, Guthega dam, at the juncti: 
of the Guthega river with the Snowy river. (See also IRrRiG 
TION.) (BIO) M.) 


| 
Ballet.—While the New York City Ballet danced é 
tensively in Europe during 1955, and Ballet Theat 
toured South America, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Festival Ball 
of London, ten dancers from the Royal Danish Ballet and sé 
eral companies of Spanish dancers appeared in America. A Ja 
anese company danced in Europe; Martha Graham planned! 
tour of the orient. 

United States —The state department officiaily recognized t 
dance as an important part of its cultural exchange progra 
Under a plan administered by the American National Theat 
and Academy, with the assistance of a dance advisory comm 
tee, the state department sponsored South American tours 
Ballet Theatre and José Limon, and some of the European px 
formances of the New York City Ballet. Graham’s oriental toi 
beginning in Nov. 1955, was under its auspices. 

The New York City Ballet danced The Nutcracker for sev 
weeks, breaking records for successive nightly performances 
one ballet. Later the company produced Roma, choreograph 
by George Balanchine, music by Georges Bizet, and Pas 
Trois, by Balanchine, music by Michael Glinka. /vesiana was” 
vised. In summer 1955 the company danced in Moste Car 
Marseilles, Lyons, Florence, Rome, Bordeaux, Lisbon, Paris, Lz 
sanne, Stuttgart, Amsterdam and The Hague. On its return 
America it appeared in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Chica; 

Lincoln Kirstein resigned as managing director of the N 
York City centre but remained as director of the New Y« 
City Ballet. Janet Reed left the company; Melissa Hayden a 
Yvonne Mounsey rejoined it. Maria Tallchief returned dur 
the European tour. Other leading dancers included Tanaquil ] 
Clerq, Diana Adams, Patricia Wilde, Jillana, André Eglevs 
Nicholas Magallanes, Francisco Moncion, Herbert Bliss, Te 
Bolender, Roy Tobias and Jacques d’Amboise. 

Ballet Theatre completed a transcontinental tour before 
15th anniversary season at the Metropolitan Opera house, N 
York city. Ballets added to the repertoire were A Street 
Named Desire and The Sphinx, both created by other compan 
Antony Tudor revived his Pillar of Fire, Lilac Garden, Ron 
and Juliet, the Judgment of Paris and Gala Performance. . 
de Quatre, Bluebeard, Petrouchka and Three Virgins ane 
Devil were restored to the repertoire. Leonide Massine resta 
his Aleko and Mam’zelle Angot. 

Nora Kaye rejoined Ballet Theatre after a three-year abset 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch resigned to join the Ba 
Russe de Monte Carlo. Rosella Hightower and Sonia Ar 
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joined the company. Erik Bruhn, on leave of absence from the 
Royal Danish Ballet, toured with the company and partnered 
Alicia Markova in Giselle during the New York season. John 
Kriza, Ruth Ann Koesun, Lupe Serrano and Eric Braun were 
principal dancers; guests included Annabelle Lyon, Viola Essen, 
Tatiana Riabouchinska and Anton Dolin. Lucia Chase resumed 
roles she had created. Hugh Laing returned to the company. 
During Ballet Theatre’s tour of South America, its Buenos Aires 
performances were briefly interrupted by the revolution which 
deposed President Juan Peron. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo toured the United States, 
with Frederic Franklin as maitre de ballet and premier danseur. 
Igor Youskevitch was appointed artistic adviser as well as lead- 
ing dancer. Maria Tallchief left the company in April, and 
Alonso signed a contract to join it later. Other artists included 
Nina Novak, Leon Danielian, Gertrude Tyven, Irina Borovska, 
Yvonne Chouteau and Victor Moreno. Mia Slavenska appeared 
as guest artist. 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet, directed by Ninette de Valois, began 
its fourth American tour with an autumn season at the Metro- 
politan Opera house, New York city, presenting the first Ameri- 
can performances of its productions of The Firebird, Coppélia, 
Tiresias, Les Sylphides, Scénes de Ballet, Rinaldo and Armida, 
The Lady and the Fool and Madame Chrysanthéme. Featured 
dancers were Margot Fonteyn, Beryl Grey, Svetlana Beriosova, 
Violetta Elvin, Rowena Jackson, Frederick Ashton, Michael 
Somes, Alexander Grant, John Hart, Alexis Rassine, Brian Shaw, 
David Blair and Philip Chatfield. 

For the Metropolitan Opera Ballet, Zachary Solov choreo- 
graphed Vittorio, music by Giuseppe Verdi. Principal dancers 
were Slavenska, Yurek Lazowski, Jean Lee Schoch, Judith 
Younger, Edward Caton and Solov, making his first Metropoli- 
san Opera appearance as a dancer. Markova appeared in Orfeo. 

The Bethsabee de Rothschild foundation sponsored a season 
xf modern American dance at the ANTA theatre, New York 
sity. Works by Martha Graham included Ardent Song, a revised 
version of Theatre for a Voyage and new choreography for Nor- 
an Dello Joio’s score St. Joan, retitled Seraphic Dialogue. The 
José Limon company appeared in The Traitor, Felipe el Loco 
ind other works. Anna Sokolow produced Rooms and Valerie 
3ettis revived As J Lay Dying. John Butler and Pearl Lang 
tppeared with their companies. Other soloists included Janet 
Collins, Ann Halprin, Pauline Koner, Iris Mabry, Paul Draper 
ind Daniel Nagrin. 

An unprecedented number of Spanish dance companies ap- 
eared in New York city, including those of Antonio, Teresa 
nd Luisillo, and Vincent Escudero. 

{ Ted Shawn, director of the Jacob’s Pillow Dance festival, 
yrought ten members of the Royal Danish Ballet to America. 
ona Vangsaa, Inge Sand, Kirsten Ralov, Mette Mollerup, 
Kirsten Petersen, Viveka Segerskog, Frank Schaufuss, Fred- 
Wjoern Bjoernsson, Stanley Williams and Flemming Flindt ap- 
veared in works by the rgth-century Danish choreographer 
\uguste Bournonville. Birgit Akesson made her American debut 
t the festival, at which Alonso, Bruhn, Slavenska, Merce Cun- 
ingham, Alexandra Danilova, Josefina Garcia, Carola Goya, Iva 
Sitchell, Matteo, Priyagopal, Ruth St. Denis and Xenia Zarina 
Iso appeared. Shawn danced the role of Lear in Sundered Maj- 
sty, choreographed by Myra Kinch. 

At the American Dance festival, New London, Conn., Doris 
Tumphrey choreographed Airs and Graces, with music by Pietro 
ocatelli, and revived The Shakers. Other new works included 
‘cherzo and Symphony for Strings, choreographed by José 
on, Jdyl and The Antagonists, by Ruth Currier, Concertino 
1 A Major, by Pauline Koner, and Satyros and Ballad, choreo- 
aphed jointly by Lavina Nielsen and Lucas Hoving. 
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The Brooklyn Academy of Music presented several major 
companies not seen elsewhere in New York city. Festival Ballet 
of London, directed by Dolin, appeared there after touring the 
United States and Canada. A short version of Bournonville’s 
Napoli featured Toni Lander and Oleg Briansky; other artists 
were Nora Kovach, Nathalie Krassovska, Belinda Wright, Vio- 
lette Verdy, Tamara Toumanova, Istvan Rabovsky and John 
Gilpin. 

In Brooklyn the National Ballet of Canada, headed by 
Celia Franca, Lois Smith and David Adams, presented Tudor’s 
Offenbach in the Underworld. 

John Butler, choreographer of the New York City Opera for 
its spring season, resigned and was replaced by Ray Harrison. 
The Juillard Dance theatre was organized, and presented works 
by Humphrey and Sokolow. 

Shanta Rao and Marcel Marceau made American debuts. Paul 
Draper, Angna Enters, May O’Donnell, Pearl Primus, Marina 
Svetlova, Sahomi Tachibana, the Dance Drama company and 
the ballet groups of William Dollar and Robert Joffrey made 
New York concert appearances. Danilova, Kitchell, Svetlova, 
José Greco, Ruthanna Boris, Frank Hobi, Mata and Hari and 
Miriam Marmein toured extensively. 

The San Francisco Ballet presented Balanchine’s Apollo and 
Lew Christensen’s Renard. The Nutcracker was revised. Carma- 
lita Maracci danced in Los Angeles, where Michel Panaieff pre- 
sented his company in Song Without Words. 

Ruth Page was choreographer of the Chicago Lyric theatre, 
with Patricia Wilde as guest ballerina. Ballet Guild of Chicago 
produced Page’s ballets The Triumph of Chastity and Spectre 
of Love, and works by Romola James, Richard Ellis and Chris- 
tine du Boulay. For the Stone-Camryn Ballet, Walter Camryn 
choreographed Waltz Suite and Bentley Stone a Schubert Im- 
promptu. 

The Southern Ballet, headed by Karen Conrad and Pittman 
Corry, produced The Nutcracker in Atlanta. The Dance council 
of Dallas was organized and presented original works by Texas 
choreographers. 

Louis Horst received the Capezio award for service to the 
dance. Capezio, Inc., made a special grant to the dance depart- 
ment of the High School of Performing Arts, New York city. 
The Dance Business Group of America announced grants to 
Lang, Limon, the Dance Drama company, the Ballet guilds of 
Chicago and San Francisco and the Merry-Go-Rounders. 

The Rockefeller foundation awarded grants to Ann Hutchin- 
son of the Dance Notation bureau and to the Connecticut 
School of the Dance. The Henry Hadley medal for distinguished 
service to American music was given to Martha Graham. 

England.—Sadler’s Wells Ballet toured Italy and Great Brit- 
ain late in 1954. Beryl Grey returned after a leave of absence. 
Beriosova was named ballerina. Ashton choreographed Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Purcell, music by Benjamin Britten, Ma- 
dame Chrysanthéme, music by Alan Rawsthorne, and Rinaldo 
and Armida, music by Malcolm Arnold. Ballabile and Les Syl- 
phides were revived, and John Cranko’s The Lady and the Fool 
was added to the repertoire. Dolin made his final appearance as 
Satan in Job. De Valois was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters by Oxford university, and that of doctor of 
music by the University of Sheffield. 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet produced Danses Concertantes 
and House of Birds, both choreographed by Kenneth Macmillan. 
Les Patineurs was added to the repertoire, and Café des Sports 
received its first London performance. Selina was revived. The 
company began an extended tour of Great Britain. Maryon 
Lane, Annette Page and David Poole resigned to join the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet. 

Festival Ballet returned from an American tour. Harald Lan- 
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der’s Etudes was added to its repertoire. Mademoiselle Fifi was 
produced, with Danilova and Michael Maule as guest artists. 
Kenneth Melville joined the company. 

Ballet Rambert toured Great Britain, and danced at the Aix- 
les-Bains festival. During a summer season in London, Macmil- 
lan’s Laiderette and Joffrey’s Persephone and Pas des Déesses 
were presented. Beryl Goldwyn retired; the company was headed 
by Noreen Sopwith, Ann Horn, Alexander Bennett and Norman 
Dixon. 

In the autumn of 1954 the Paris Opera Ballet danced at 
Covent Garden. Soviet dancers Raissa Struchkova and Alexan- 
der Lapauri appeared in London. The Yugoslav National Opera 
and Ballet, Bulgarian State company, Azuma Kabuki dancers 
and Antonio and his Spanish Ballet were among foreign com- 
panies visiting London. Markova danced in a Christmas produc- 
tion of Where the Rainbow Ends, staged by Dolin, with chore- 
ography by John Taras. Ballet Workshop produced new ballets 
by Peter Darrell, Donato Fortes and Michael Holmes. 

Fonteyn was re-elected president of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing, which established a scholarship honouring Dame Ade- 
line Genée. 

At the Edinburgh festival, the Royal Danish Ballet appeared 
in La Sylphide, Capricious Lucinda and Romeo and Juliet. 

France.—Serge Lifar, director of the Paris Opera Ballet, 
choreographed Les Noces Fantastiques, music by Marcel Delan- 
noy. John Cranko became the first English choreographer ever 
engaged by the Paris Opera, when his ballet La Belle Héléne 
was presented. The Tragedy of Salome was revived, choreog- 
raphy by Albert Aveline. Francine Collement, Josette Amiel and 
Micheline Grimoin were named premiéres danseuses, and Peter 
van Dijk was engaged as danseur étoile. Liane Daydé took a 
leave of absence. 

The Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas produced Achille, 
The Return and La Reine Insolente, choreographed by George 
Skibine, Scarlattiana, choreographed by Wladimir Skouratoff, 
Le Lien, choreographed by Paul Goubé, and Joan of Arc, chore- 
ographed by Leone Mail. In the court square of the Louvre, 
Paris, it produced Hector Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet, with chore- 
ography by Skibine, Skouratoff and Taras. Belinda Wright joined 
the company, which was headed by Marjorie Tallchief, Genia 
Melikova, Jacqueline Moreau, Skibine, Skouratoff and Serge 
Golovine. 

The Paris Opéra Comique produced The Nutcracker, with 
choreography by Constantin Tcherkas. 

The Amsterdam Opera Ballet danced in Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Yvette Chauviré was guest artist. Olga Preobrajenska, 
former ballerina of the Russian Imperial Ballet, was granted the 
diploma of an officier du mérite civique de France in recognition 
of her valuable service as a teacher. Francine Collement re- 
ceived the Prix René Blum. 

For the Evian festival, Chauviré choreographed La Péri, and 
danced it with Serge Perrault. The Vichy theatre revived the 
ballet-opera L’Atlantide, with Ethery Pagava as guest artist. 

Josette Clavier and Pierre Lacotte left the Opera to organize 
Les Ballets de la Tour Eiffel, which appeared in Paris, as did 
Ballets de l’Etoile and Ballets Modernes de Paris. 

Australia.—The Borovansky Ballet toured Australia and New 
Zealand with a repertoire of 15 ballets. Yurek Shabelevsky and 
Royes Fernandez joined Kathleen Gorham, Jocelyn Vollmar, 
Vassili Trunoff and Paul Grinweis as principal dancers. Tres 
Diabolos was produced, with choreography by Grinweis. 

Walter Gore and Paula Hinton organized the Australian Thea- 
tre Ballet, sponsored by the Australian Ballet society. The reper- 
toire included Gore’s Street Games, Hoops and Classical Suite. 

Ballet Guild, headed by Laurel Martyn, toured New South 
Wales. Harcourt Algeranov and Claudie Algeranova toured for 
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Ballet produced Errand Into the Maze. 
Austria-—Gordon Hamilton was appointed assistant to Er 
Hanka, ballet mistress of the Vienna State Opera, which ; 


the Australian Children’s theatre. In Sydney, the A 
i 


gaged Jann Borall and Richard Adama. Harald Kreutzbe 
Dance Theatre Berlin and the Zagreb National theatre danc 
appeared in Vienna. 

Belgium.—At the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, Les Ba 
de Paris, Danse and Pelleas et Melisande were produced. T 
Royal Danish Ballet appeared in Brussels. 

Canada.—Tudor produced Offenbach in the Underworld { 
the National Ballet of Canada, which toured the dominion a 
appeared in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

After a season of inactivity, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet w 
reorganized under Gweneth Lloyd, with Nenah Lhotka as bal 
master. Festival Ballet toured Canada. | 

Denmark.—The Royal Danish Ballet produced Back Stag 
choreography by Bjoernsson, Capricious Lucinda, choreograpk 
by Niels Bjoern Larsen, and Romeo and Juliet, choreography | 
Ashton, music by Sergei Prokofiev. Taras staged Balanchine 
Night Shadow. Hans Brenaa made his farewell appearance. D 
ing the sixth Danish Ballet festival, the company celebrated t 
tsoth anniversary of the birth of Auguste Bournonville, wi 
performances of his Napoli and Konservatoriet. 

Irina Tikhomirova and Geladij Ledjakh of the Bolshoi the: 
tre, Moscow, danced in Copenhagen. 

Finland —Mary Skeaping produced The Sleeping Beatiy | 
Helsinki, with Doris Laine and Margareta von Bahr as ball 
rinas. Fonteyn and Somes made guest appearances in Swan Lak 

Germany.—The Berlin City Opera (west zone) presented bé 
lets by Tatiana Gsovsky, Heinz Rosen and Jens Keith. Gsovsh 
organized the Dance Theatre Berlin, headed by Natasha Tro 
mova, Gisella Deege, Gert Reinholm, Harald Horn and Ré 
Smolik. 

The State Opera (east zone) produced Apollo and Daphr 
The Master’s Right and The Converted Philistine, all chore 
graphed by Daisy Spies. 

At the Munich Opera, Alan Carter choreographed Four Tim 
Four, The Miraculous Mandarin and The House of Shadows. 

In Hanover, Yvonne Georgi choreographed Apollon Mus 
gétes, Happiness, Dream and Death, Serenade for Strings, Syi 
phonie Fantastique, and Les Biches. At the Dusseldorf Ope 
Kurt Jooss choreographed Persephone, and Hans Zullig stag 
Pulcinella. 

Greece.—For the Athens festival Tudor staged the bal! 
scenes of Christoph Gluck’s Orfeo. 

Italy—An international dance festival was held at Ner 
near Genoa. Participants included Markova, Milorad Mish 
vitch, Kreutzberg, John Butler, Grand Ballet du Marquis de Ci 
vas, Azuma Kabuki dancers and the Yugoslav National Ball 

At the Rome Opera, Boris Romanoff staged the dances 
Carmina Burana. Dancers included Attilia Radice and Ugo de 
Ara; Svetlova appeared as guest artist. Romanoff revived 7 
Sleeping Beauty and The Nutcracker in Bologna, with Rom 
dancers. ‘ 

Michel Fokine’s version of The Firebird was staged at 
Scala, Milan, by Serge Grigoriev and Lubov Tchernicheva, w 
Olga Amati and Ugo dell’Ara in leading roles. Later Fonte 
and Somes appeared in this production. 

Japan.—The Komaki Ballet produced Swan Lake, with \ 
saka Sunaga and Naoto Seki in leading roles. The Hattc 
Shimada company presented Miss Julie, with Shigedo Sasada 
principal dancer. The Paul Szilard Ballet, headed by Cole 
Marchand, Maria Angelica, Miskovitch and Michael Lla 
toured Japan. Danilova, Maule, Moscelyne Larkin and Ron 
Jasinsky began a tour of Japan, after appearing in Manila. Ji 


{HILD BALLERINAS performing classical bows before their instructor at the 
eh! school of dancing, Madison, Wis., which in 1955 celebrated its 75th 
‘aniversary 


irdman danced in Hawaii, Japan and India. 

_ Mexico.—During a season of Mexican ballet at the Palacio de 
‘ellas Artes, Mexico City, new works included Children’s Cor- 
er, choreographed by Guillermina Penalosa, The Dream Shop, 
qoreographed by Guillermo Keyes Arenas, The Daughter of the 
ori, choreographed by Rosa Reyna, and Chromatic Fantasy and 
‘gue, choreographed by Helena Jordan. 

) Keyes Arenas was the first dancer to receive a fellowship 
tom the Institut Francais de l’Amérique Latine. 

» Los Ballets de Mexico, headed by Felipe Segura, appeared in 
Tonterrey and Guadalajara. 

_ Netherlands—The Netherlands Ballet, directed by Sonia Gas- 
ell, produced ballets choreographed by Balanchine, Taras, Aart 
erstegen, Jap Flier and Rudi van Dantzig. For the Ballet der 
age Landen, Jack Carter staged Coppélia and choreographed 
tagioni and Pavana Interrumpida. Max Doyes received a grant 
‘om the Amsterdam Gemeenterad, to produce a work for this 
opmpany. 

Francoise Adret directed the Amsterdam Opera Ballet, stag- 

ig The Dream of Véronique. Scapino Ballet produced The 
Yomen of Stayoren, choreography by Jean Rebel. 
_ South America.—Ballet Alicia Alonso completed a tour of 
outh America with a return engagement at the Colon theatre, 
uenos Aires, Arg. Ballet Theatre, José Limon, Manolo Vargas 
ad Antonio toured South America. 

At the Colon, Leonide Massine revived his Choreartium and 
eux d’Enfants, and choreographed Usher, based on a story by 
‘dgar Allen Poe, music by Robert Garcia Morillo, with José 
feglia in the title role. 

The National Ballet, Rio de Janeiro, Braz., produced new bal- 
‘ts by Tatiana Leskova, Nina Verchinina and Denis Gray. 
ilvin and Field were guest artists. The Ballet do IV Centenario, 
f Sado Paulo, directed by Aurel Milloss, appeared in Rio. 

In Santiago, Chile, Ernst Uthoff choreographed The Prodigal 


Son and Alotria. Dimitri Rostoff directed a season of ballet in 
Lima, Peru, with Tatiana Grantzeva, Natalie Clare, Oleg Tupine 
and George Zoritch as guest artists. 

Spain.—Pilar Lopez reorganized her company and danced El 
Amor Brujo in Madrid. Rosario, with Roberto Iglesias and Aida 
Ramirez, appeared at the Granada festival. The companies of 
Janine Charrat and Antonio danced in Madrid, as did Festival 
Ballet of London. | 

Sweden.—At the Royal Opera, Stockholm, Skeaping staged 
The Sleeping Beauty, with Elsa Marianne von Rosen, Mariane 
Orlando, Ellen Rasch, Gerd Andersson, Bjoern Holmgren, Bengt 
Andersson, Julius Mengarelli and Teddy Rhodin. Fonteyn, Grey, 
Somes and Field appeared as guest artists. Birgit Akesson was 
the first modern dancer to appear in concert at the Royal Opera 
house. (LN. M.) 

Ballroom and Folk Dancing.—There were three widespread, 
distinctive new developments in ballroom dancing during 1955: 
the cha-cha-cha, the merengue and the rock ’n roll. 

The cha-cha-cha was a variation of mambo but it did not 
supersede that dance in popularity; rather, it augmented it. By 
1955 the mambo had become an international Latin-dance fa- 
vourite. Conservative dance experts in England and Scotland 
held heated debates to determine the correct beat for accent and 
some of the largest orders for mambo musical recordings came 
from Tokyo, Jap. Mambo music even spread beyond Latin in- 
fluence and old fox trot favourites such as “Why Don’t You Do 
Right” and “Temptation” were rerecorded in mambo phrasing. 

The cha-cha-cha is done to moderate mambo tempo with 
swing-style arrangements such as those heard in these 1955 
hit recordings: “Adele,” “Jamaiquino,” “Sweet and Gentle” and 
‘Having a Ball.” Cha-cha-cha step patterns in partnership po- 
sition are very simple but expert dancers add almost unbeliev- 
able and rather ludicrous variety by dancing solo style, opposite 
their partners—imitating penguins, kangaroos, etc. 

The merengue dance comes from the West Indies but it took 
several hundred years before it reached modern ballroom form. 
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Table Il.—Expectation of Life at Birth. White Persons by Sex. 
Geographic Areas, United States, 1949-51 and 1939-41 


The music and dance evolved from a combination of the stylized 


forms favoured by the early Spanish colonists plus the strong Penk by Expectation of life for Wile Malos 4 eal 
rhythms inherent in the Africans who had been transported to White males Wereaee White females Incr 
A . : : Has Region 1949-51 1939-41 in years 1949-51 1939-41 in yee 
the Caribbean regions during slavery days. Merengue music Is oe ; Me Ss ee oan a A 
similar to that of one-step and paso doble. It is easy to keep West north central : hes G82 2.6 es Bee 4 
. . . w Engian Oe OO . . . . . 
time to the emphatic, marchlike beat so that once the dance Ba. Gareh contrab mee 66.5 63.4 3.1 71.9 67.5 4 
; 5 : iddle Atlantic . . « ; é : : 5 
started to travel, it progressed rapidly. Even a novice can Te os 2 ae 66.1 62.5 3.6 72.9 687 3 
1 [ i i x 5 ; 62.1 4.0 72. : 
quickly follow the music and can readily copy the “lame duck” Wiese cots . a an iio Lots 663 5 | 
or limping side step that is the outstanding characteristic of the soak Aare sae ee S17 43 ee: we 4 
. 2 6 5 - q ountain «+. «+ = ‘ : 5 5 
dance. These recordings became internationally available in a 5 106 Piceichen NCE 
’ . 5 — t A ulation From au 
1955; “Ay Caramba,” “La Empaliza” and “Consigueme Eso.” Table lil:— Death hates per oP 
ne eae: : : in Selected Countries for 1953 and 1954 
The third new dance for 1955 developed in the United States. canes RS ic Pe, 1954 
It was a form of jitterbug called rock ’n roll. The dance Origi- North America italy Mises, Seems Be 600 a0 
: ; P rel . Ricuie oo oo FB we Netherlands. « » + + = : 
nated with teen-agers and, since they prefer fast, lively music, See ee 82 8.6 Norway. aan ot 
; 0.6 11.7 Portugali|/nemomene mts : 
it seemed doubtful that adults would ever adopt the jumps and Semele se Use La at ae dee a 
energetic hops of rock ’n roll. The best-known recording in this eed Aga 0 1 a sveden ie Bo FO 0 ae / 
ito YP feet) foes TNO . Oo  owirzerigqgng. « « « « @ 
tempo was “Dance With Me, Henry.” Moree 5 6 6 0 6 6 eh FL: United Kingdom... + 11-4 1 
. Puerto Rico . . + «+ = 7.6 8.1 Yugoslavia. . - + + « 10.8 1 
Despite these new 1955 developments, the standard ballroom Soivador El ee eat 15.0 14.7 es 
: . : ini bago. 9. : a 
dances were not overlooked. The fox trot still held international LASSE IU ISES BS Re ES te 5 ere | 
first place. The waltz, too, continued, but with its usual mild Spey ght ea ys, fons Kong os een 
influence. Second to the fox trot were the Latin dances and, of Chile pa one eae 1 apa poe) =r 
. . OF 4s (0). <0 serer le 0) Ve . . 6) 46 eet le, OCLs . 
these, the mambo and rumba were by far the international fa- VoneccBoe oo o Ch oY BS 
. . . . rica 
vourites. In comparison, the tango and samba had minor rating. ‘gvrope Union of South 
: - . ° . FBC) one 6 Old . F251 12:0 Africa (European) « - 8.6 | 
There was a marked revival of interest in square dancing in arial tees aarti Ss eo ago 2A | 
i Jni i , Denmarkiscentete  voine Sal 9.0 Oceania 
the western part of the United States and in college towns. In ral pr al chek ee 91 9.6 Australia «2 + 2 + 9.1 |] 
i 5 a f ; France: cuca euros 12.0 13.0 New Zealan | 
moe 7955; 7,054 members roa 38 Se attended the fourth Garay (western). . 10.4 11.0 Europeans . . + « « 9.0 
National Square Dance convention in Oklahoma City, Okla. In frolardisete) caeememerts We Mile! Macriscueec) cutee 9.4 1 


N e7 7 7 
July the New York Times stated that there were more than Series A, vol. vii, no. 4 (Oct. 1955); Office of Population Research, Princeton Univer: 
3,500 professional callers in the country and that an estimated and Population Association of America, Population Index (July 1955). 


15,000,000 people in the U.S.A. were familiar with the intricate, ment, death rates per 1,000 being: 10.5 for white males; 1: 


' 


standard dance patterns. (A. Mu.) for nonwhite males; 7.7 for white females and 8.7 for nonwhi 

females. | 
Dates: see Fruit. Diseases of the heart continued as the outstanding cause 
Daughters of the American Revolution, National So- death during 1954, accounting for 37.4% of all deaths. Seco 
ciety of: see Societies AND AssocraTions, U.S. rank was held by the malignant neoplasms (cancer and alli 
DDT: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. conditions), with 16% of all deaths. The rank of the first t 
Deafness: sce HEARING. leading causes of death is shown in Table I. There were o1 
Deaths (of prominent persons in 1955): see OBITUARIES. 2,140 deaths from maternal causes in the United States duri 


1954, with a rate of 5.3 per 10,000 live births. Only one deca 
Death Statistics Mortality in the United States contin- earlier, in 1944, the rate was 22.8 per 10,000 live births. 

« ued during 1955 at a low level. For the According to mortality conditions prevailing in the Unit 
first eight months the death rate was only 9.3 per 1,000 total States during 1953, the expectation of life at birth was tk 
population, the same as for the corresponding period of the year 68.8 years, a gain of 214 years since 1900. For white females 
before. For all of 1954, the number of deaths registered was 1953, the expectation of life at birth was 72.9 years, while tl 
1,481,000, the death rate being 9.2 per 1,000 total population, for white males came to 66.8 years. In the nonwhite populat 


excluding the armed forces overseas. the corresponding figures were 64.4 for females and 59.7 _ 
The age variation in mortality within the United States dur- males. 
ing 1954, in terms of death rates per 1,000 total population of Provisional data for Canada, relating to the first eight mon 


stated age was: under one year, 30.3; ages I-14 years, 0.7; ages of 1955, showed an increase of 4% in deaths over the 1 
15-24 years, I.1; ages 25-34 years, 1.5; ages 35-44 years, 3.1; period of the year before. For the whole of 1954, the num 
ages 45-54 years, 7.7; ages 55-64 years, 17.5; ages 65-74 years, of deaths was estimated as 124,520, with a death rate of 8.2 
39.2; ages 75-84 years, 86.6 and ages 85 and over, 175.1. For 1,000 total population. During the first half year of 1955, E 
each age group, the death rate for 1954 was below that for 1953. land and Wales experienced 8.3% more deaths than in the sl 
Likewise, each race and sex category shared in the improve- lar period of the year before. For the whole of 1954, Engl 
and Wales recorded so1,900 deaths (provisional figure) an 
death rate of 11.3 per 1,000 total population. The death rate 
Australia (excluding aborigines) in 1954 was 9.1 per 1,000, 


© Table |.—Estimated Death Rates, Rank Order and Percentage of 
Total Deaths for the Ten Leading Causes of Death, United States, 1954 


Percentage 
Death of total i 

ee “4 teal ecg! same as for 1953. In New Zealand, the population of Europ 
1 Diseases of haath tek. orielicn sco) stiniiell s Mena ser cinemas 343.4 37.4 origin registered a death rate of g.0 per 1,000 In 1954. De 
7) Malignant neoplasms, including neoplasms of lymphatic 7 . 

BAANGAn LoL Ne tau eet eee: a aie 147.0 16.0 rates for 1953 and 1954 for a number of countries are sh« 
3 Vascular lesions affecting central nervous system. . « « 103.6 11.3 j : : 
we ne metas ees O96 ie in Table III. (See also AccioENTs; CENsus Data, U.S.; I 

ertain diseases of early infancy . . . . 2 ws ee ee 39.4 4.3 ASTERS;: INFANT Mor > 
6 Influenza and pneumonia, except pneumonia of newborn. 25.2 PRU, ; ORT? ene eres.) (MG SP. 
7 General arteriosclerosis. <5 s os a st So fe Be 19.0 7a 
8 Diabetes mellitus. . 6 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 15.4 ins . : 
9 Congenital WCHOFMIGLONS! oh le stein) olla ss re ecemtadte 129 1.4 - The national debt of the United State: 
10 Chronic and unspecified nephritis and other renal sclerosis 11.0 1.2 e t ationa h d 

’ « the end of fiscal year 1955 amountec 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, vol. iii, no. 13, . s 
pt. 2 (May 20, 1955). $274,374,000,000, about $3,000,000,000 higher than a year 
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lier. (See Table I.) This was the fourth successive yearly in- 
crease. In its Aug. 25, 1955, report reviewing the 1956 budget, 
the bureau of the budget estimated that the national debt would 
be further increased to $275,000,000,000 by June 30, 1956. The 
prospective rise was attributed to an anticipated budget deficit 
(estimated at $1,700,000,000) in the fiscal year 1956. 

The upturn in public debt after fiscal year 1951 followed a 
substantial reduction during the 1946-48 period and an irregular, 
moderate increase over the 1949-51 period. The public debt as 
of June 30, 1955, was about $5,000,000,000 below the peak total 
of $279,214,000,000 reached at the end of Feb. 1946. 

In Aug. 1954, congress enacted legislation by which the statu- 
tory debt limit of $275,000,000,000, which had been in effect 
since mid-1946, was raised to $281,000,000,000 until June 30, 
1955. This legislation was extended for another year in June 
1955. 

The increases in public debt during the fiscal years 1952-55 
stemmed primarily from budget deficits. The debt increase that 
occurred in 1955 reflected, in the main, a budget deficit of about 
$4,000,000,000 partly offset by a decrease of a little more than 
$550,000,000 in the treasury cash balance. 

As shown in Table II, the debt increase in fiscal 1955—as 
well as in the three previous years—was concentrated in the 
marketable interest-bearing category. Over the four-year period, 
outstanding marketable issues increased by about $17,300,000,- 
ooo, absorbing more than nine-tenths of the net rise in total 
public debt. Such issues accounted for 564% of the debt total 
as of June 30, 1955. 

This development in the fiscal years 1952-55 marked a re- 
versal of trend. Through fiscal 1951, the post-World War II debt 
retirement program of the treasury had involved a large reduc- 
tion in marketable interest-bearing securities. From the debt 
peak in Feb. 1946, when they formed 71% of the total public 
debt, marketable obligations were reduced nearly $62,000,000,- 
ooo by the end of June 1951. During the last ten months of 
1946, the funds used to retire aggregate maturities of more than 
'$23,000,000,000 were obtained chiefly from the general fund 
‘cash balance accumulated by the Victory Loan drive. In the pe- 
riod Jan. 1947-June 1951, funds for reducing the marketable 
public debt were derived mainly from the growth of nonmarket- 
able issues. 

Of the public debt total of $274,374,000,000 as of June 30, 
1955, interest-bearing debt amounted to $271,741,000,000 and 


| Table I|.—National Debt of the United States 


(Millions of (Millions of 

June 30 dollars) June 30 dollars) 

OS she: audi che) fo) @.a'e ue 1,191 eV i coe Dod oan rhe ye 
MEZO ETc ae <6, otal fouls” she Me 24,298 DAZ mec tom chronlettel fete er Gis O26: 
MED BEM oy aitey “ale secede: ue 20,516 VOAG Ni wcnc ha Hebe ta tet e eae aoe 
0) Ag EG Re oe em 16,185 UDA Sch eh st oe ohio otata ta 22,770 
Ee Ae to ees 28,701 US. Oban tomreheeah caret Ketone) fon 207,057. 
ROM oie) (c) felarad rats, else 42,971 USDA sow oe at oh oN ete ape OO eee. 
OP, Cite lel chs tak 48,961 NG'S Di ga Sas ye ae . . 259,105 
RECA s fete Mat of6, oo (« 72,422 Ra ie Pe ee ee Sy » + 266,071 
ME awe sls c's Lao,606 ROSA sch hea ertem alle Cer a eae heeOO 
A ae ee 201,003 USE A SSS SSG noo Peer! 
ict 5 Set lG ate coke 226,002 OS Gime chicM se oMoile tome eaiee 2775000 
' Source: Data from 1915 to 1955 are from U.S. Department of the Treasury, daily 


jtreasury statement (revised); 1956 is estimate from “Review of the 1956 Budget,” 
‘Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, Aug. 25, 1955. 


Table Il.—Changes in the United States Public Debt 


(In millions of dollars) 8 
Fiscal year ending June 30 
195] 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Total public debt... .... —2,135 3,883 6,966 5,189 3,114 
/ Marketable interest-becring debt —17,393 2,490 HPL SHON 4,852 
Treasury bills. . . . 81 3,605 2,488 —192 -1 
Certificates of indebtedness . 4 — 8,909 18,914 —12,570 2,551 —4,569 
Treasury notes . sitet cers 15,402 —16,843 115462" 1,535 8,769 
Treasury bonds. . —23,967 —3,186 5,548 —875 654 
Nonmorketable public debe 5 15,256 393 39 2,169 —1,738 
Special issues. . . . Ge 2,297 3,086 2799 1691 1,021 

U.S. savings bonds. ok 36 13 201 175 304 
(QiityG, ice Ce oC eICES Fie 12,923 —1,806 —2,961 303 —3,063 


Deteil may not add to totals because of rounding. 
| Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
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Table Ill.— Maturity Distribution of Interest-Bearing Publicly Held 
U.S. Government Marketable Securities 


(In millions of dollars) 


June 30 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Maturing 

Within one yeor. . . . 2 « « (60,752 70,851 (75,943. 63/2440 eo ise 
Treasury bills . we 13,613 173219 F197 07" 71 9-Si ome oes 
Certificates of indebtedness mre 9,509 28,423 15,854 18,405 13,836 
fireastry notese.. 2 a ls 5 18,911 Fc 15,217 13,540 16,333 
Treasorysbonds. 3, 4 bac) = VB,719 25,209" 25.165: Ti7 83 1,449 
Mto:S yearss) 55. 2 « ces © ©6(31,022° 92954359 30-1169) (38408 seo 400 
D TOMO KVCarsicul she te acl oare: te 16,013 13322" “WS;OlSs 27,1129 42-7 05 
Over 1O"yeatse rs we seme e 30,023 26,708 28,138 21,544 14,901 
Tofalh wes cere Be - 137,811 140,316 147,261 150,308 155,186 


*Excludes postal savings bonds. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


Table IV.—Estimated Ownership of Federal Securities—Public Debt and 
Guaranteed Securities 


(In billions of dollars) 


Feb. June June June June June 

1946 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Total federal securities outstanding . . . 279.8 255.3 259.2 266.1 271.3 274.4 
Total held by banks ........1167 81.4 84.0 83.6 88.7 87.0 
Commercial banks . . 1... sss 93.8 58:4 61.1) “S88 63:6 76374 
Federal reserve banks ©... « «© « 229 23.0. 22,9. 2475 25.00 0236 
Total held by nonbank investors. . . . 163.1 173.9 175.2 182.6 182.6 187.4 
individuals <3 206 < Js SiEsacwts 64.1 65.5 64.7 66.3 646 64.5 
Insurance companies .... +. mize eal 1SiZ) 446.0% Tio 14.8 
Mutual savings banks . . ....-s 11.1 10.2 9.6 9.5 9.1 8.7 
Other corporations... si < «) « « 19.9 20.0 18.9 18.4 16.4 18.5 
State and local governments . . . 6.7 OAT NOTA 20 ar 16.0 
U.S. government investment accoonten « 28:0 41.0 44:3 “A7i6) 49:35 50:5 
Miscellaneous investors. . - - + + + 9 107 11.6 2:89 (137 ee 


Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


matured debt and debt bearing no interest amounted to $2,633,- 
000,000. The interest-bearing debt consisted of $228,491,000,000 
in public issues and $43,250,000,000 in special issues held by 
the various governmental funds and agencies. 

The publicly held debt, in turn, was comprised of $155,206,- 
000,000 in marketable obligations and $73,285,000,000 in non- 
marketable obligations. 

Table III shows the maturity distribution of interest-bearing 
public marketable securities for the years 1951-55. Particularly 
noteworthy is that the volume of securities maturing within one 
year was reduced by almost $25,000,000,000 over the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. The proportion that such securities formed 
of the marketable total rose steadily from 27% as of June 30, 
1g50—a postwar low—to 52% as of June 30, 1953. By the end 
of fiscal 1955, however, the proportion had declined to 33%. 

In fiscal 1955 the banking system reduced its holdings of 
federal securities by $1,700,000,000. (See Table IV.) Nonbank 
investors thus absorbed more than the growth in the public debt. 

The principal factor in the decline of bank holdings was the 
sale of government obligations by the federal reserve system, 
which shifted to a policy of relative tightness in the money 
markets in the latter part of fiscal 1955. Commercial bank 
holdings of federal securities, on the other hand, showed a de- 
cline of only $200,000,000 during the fiscal year 1955. This 
small decline, however, masked a sharp swing in commercial 
bank holdings within the year. During the first half of fiscal 
1955, commercial banks increased their investment in govern- 
ment securities by $5,600,000,000; they liquidated $5,800,000,- 
ooo of such securities in the latter half of the year to accom- 
modate the rising private demand for credit. 

These changes in bank holdings of federal securities in fiscal 
1955 may be viewed against the background of previous de- 
velopments. As one of the measures adopted by treasury and 
federal reserve authorities to combat post-World War II infla- 
tion, a substantial reduction in bank ownership of federal securi- 
ties was effected over the period from Feb. 1946 to June 1953. 
Securities held by the banking system declined from $116,700,- 
000,000 to $83,600,000,000—or from 42% to 31% of total fed- 
eral securities outstanding. During fiscal 1954 bank holdings of 
federal obligations expanded to $88,700,000,000. After the de- 
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cline in fiscal 1955, they amounted to $87,000,000,000, or 313% 
of the total. 

Federal debt held by nonbank investors totalled $187,400,- 
000,000 at the end of June 1955, or nearly $5,000,000,000 more 
than a year earlier. Within this large category, insurance com- 
panies and mutual savings banks effected a further liquidation 
of federal obligations. The total holdings of individuals showed 
little change on balance as higher income investors sold market- 
able bonds and invested the proceeds in savings bonds. State 
and local governments, U.S. government investment accounts, 
and miscellaneous investors continued to invest their accumu- 
lating pension and welfare reserves in federal bonds. 

The increase of more than $2,000,000,000 in corporate 
holdings mirrored a temporary investment of income tax 
reserves. 

During the fiscal year 1955, interest rates on both short-term 
and long-term federal securities showed substantial advances 
from the lows reached in June 1954, but did not regain their 
peaks of June 1953. These advances stemmed largely from fed- 
eral reserve open-market sales of government securities during a 
period of expanding private demand for credit. By June 1955, 
short-term rates (as reflected by treasury bills) had recovered 
about one-half of the decline registered in the previous fiscal 
year, when these rates fell sharply subsequent to the adoption 
of a policy of relative ease by the federal reserve. 

Long-term rates commenced to rise after the treasury-federal 
reserve “accord” of March 1951, when the federal reserve in its 
government security operations began placing greater emphasis 
on the supply and availability of bank reserves and less empha- 
sis on maintaining fixed prices of federal obligations. After ad- 
vancing by one-fourth from March 1951 to June 1953 and 
attaining the highest point since the early 1930s, the average 


Table V.—Debt of State and Local Governments, U.S. 


(In millions of dollars) 


June 30 Total State Local June 30 Total State Local 
TL29 ing te 17,234 2,300 14,934 GAG oe ette 15,922 2,358 13,564 
1 eds Baie 19,802 3,018 16,784 [Bee Cee eee 16,825 2,978 13,847 
RES 5. \e 19,594 3,276 16,318 VOAS Aree 18,702 3,722 14,980 
19406 9s 6 20,246 3,526 16,720 VO49 ces 20,875 4,024 16,851 
V4 eas 20,226 3,413 16,813 THEOL « 24,191 5,361 18,830 
Ae ews 19,690 3,211 16,479 LEVEN Is 6 8 27,040 6,373 20,667 
F943 6 we 18,692 2,909 15,783 T9526) 29,624 7,040 22,584 
[hoe 7 Peery re 17,471 2,768 14,703 PSS. ths 321735) 8,001 24,734 
PRRS cee 16,589 2,425 14,164 1954y 53, 37.904) 10204 227,700 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


yield on long-term treasury bonds dropped sharply during fisc} 
1954. About one-half of this drop was recovered in the advang 
during fiscal 1955. eu | 
Interest payments by the federal government, consisting 
most wholly of charges on the public debt, approximat 
$6,450,000,000 in both fiscal 1954 and 1955. In its Aug. 25, 195 
report reviewing the 1956 budget, the bureau of the budget es 3 
mated that total interest payments by the federal governmet 
in fiscal year 1956 would amount to $6,765,000,000. Them 
crease over fiscal 1955 reflected an anticipated rise in the publ} 
debt and somewhat higher interest rates. | 
U.S. State and Local Government Debt.—The latest of 
cial estimates available in 1955 of the aggregate debt of state a 
local governments in the United States are shown in Table ¥ 
State and local debt amounted to $37,904,000,000 at the end 
cd 
| 


June 1954, an increase of about $5,000,000,000 during the fis 
year. 
It was evident from available information on the volun 
of new offerings that the rise in such indebtedness continu 
into fiscal 1955. | 
These developments were an extension of past trend in th 
postwar period. After dropping from $20,246,000,000 in 1940 
$15,922,000,000 in 1946, the debt of state and local gover 
ments expanded steadily to the total of almost $38,000,000,0 3 
in 1954. In relative terms, the 1946-54 increase in indebtedneg 
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Table VI.—National Debt of Various Countries 
Total debt 


Countr Total debt 

(Unit of safe att - Date (000,000s) Date (000,000 
Argentina (peso). . + + e+ ee « 12/31/39 4,794 12/31/52 35,19 
Australia (pound-Aust.) . 2. 2 + « 6/30/39 1,215 6/30/54 31603 
Austria (schilling). . « « « © ee 12/31/37 3,495 12/31/53 13,677 
Belgium (franc) . « « « « « « « 12/31/39 47,544 12/31/53 281,929 
Bolivia (boliviano) . .. +. +++ 12/31/39 4,192 12/31/53 37 Aa 
Brazil (cruzéiro) . 2. «0 0 « « « 12/31/39 18,885 12/31/53 35,56 
Bulgaria (lev))s 415 gsc clone cn 12/2/39eme22)864nl 2/3 4 Ommmalioorame 
Burman (rupee)tay et ece ven ener 9/30/40 574 9/30/55 60: 
Canada (dollar-Canadian). .. . 3/31/39 3,710 3/31/54 17,976 
Ceylon (rupee) . - + «+ ee wo 9/30/39 141 9/30/53 992 
Chilei(peso) cuss) ool stots 12/31/39 4,227 12/31/52 11,932 
China (dollar-C.N:);. 2. « « « « 12/31/39 4,190f 12/31/46 9,916 
Colombia (peso). . . + + we « 12/31/39 180 12/31/53 557 
Costa Rica (colon) OMG 6 6°03 12/31/39 1335 12/31/53 327 
Cubal(peso) iis) s% e! os Fei fat we 2/28/39 229 6/30/44 18 
Czechoslovakia (koruna). . .. - 12/31/39 38,449 12/31/46 108,758 
Denmark (krone). . . « 0 0 oe 3/31/39 1,506 3/31/53 9,55: 
Dominican Republic (peso) . . . « 12/31/41 2012/8 52 31 
Ecuador (sucre) 2 . « - 0 « oe 12/31/39 426 11/30/53 69( 
Egypt (pound-Egyptian). ... - 4/30/39 95 3/31/53 20% 
Fintand (markka) « . + « « « « 12/31/45 87,752 12/31/53 132,90¢ 
France (frqnc)'s . . « 2 6 3 « « 12/31/39 482,967 12/31/53 5,417,506 
Germany, Western (Deutschemark) 3/31/49 4,987 3/31/53 10,84¢ 
Greece (drachma) . . . +... SSF 52,138 6/30/54 8,835,906 
Guatemala (quetzal) . . . « « « 6/30/39 13 6/30/52 2: 
Haifiitgoorde)ir 7 carte ete one 9/30/39 48 9/30/53 3% 
Honduras (lempira). . . « 6 6 « 6/30/39 18 6/30/53 { 
Hungary (pengo). . . « «eo « 6/30/39 1,937 12/31/43 6,501 
Ieelandi(kréna)) <= <6 <0. 6 6 6 12/31/39 $60 92/31/50 275 
India (rupee) mcuieniomenen eielnenne 3/31/39 11,851 3/31/55 30,39! 
linen (rial)/ene teen e Se Neem ee 3/20/40 2,111 3/20/52 9,463 
Iraqu(lxaqivdinar)su cucu esta u ne 1/1/39 2 1/1/48 : 
Ireland, Republic of (pound) . . « 3/31/39 61 3/31/53 242 
Halyi(lica)/ trem sineucla sues oles 6/30/39 145,795¢ 6/30/54 3,821,90¢ 
J cpa (yen) cu cutee sn ea eg sere 3/31/39 17,921 3/31/51 279,70¢ 
Malaya, Federation of(Malayan dollars)12/31/49 2p:3 se l2/3i/Ss2 29: 
Mexicol(peso)is cv cblcuteusleutenis 12/31/39 1,500 12/31/52 2,68 
Netherlands (guilder) . . . 12/31/39 A2NS I 2/Siyos 21,96; 
New Zealand (pound-N.Z.). 3/31/39 | ee 3/31/54 70 
Nicaragua (cérdoba) . . 6/30/42 26 6/30/48 5: 
Norway (krone) . . 6/30/39 1,528 6/30/53 5,45: 
Panama (balboa) . 12/31/39 21 12/31/52 3 
Paraguay (peso) . 10/31/39 3,340 12/31/47 9,99 
Peru: (sol) eto cure 12/31/39 833 12/31/53 1,85! 
Philippines (peso) 6/30/46 146 6/30/53 1,10 


Poland (zloty). . . 
Portugal (escudo). . 
Rumania (lev) . . . 


3/31/39 5,318 9/30/47 29,38 
12/31/39 7,145 12/31/53 11,12 
3/31/39 107,716§ 3/31/42 94,69 
12/31/39 38 12/31/53 2 
12/31/39 24,127. 12/31/53 76,88 
6/30/39 2,634 6/30/54 13,58 


Salvador (colén) 
Spain (peseta). . 
Sweden (krona) . . 


io) (OOF 10.8: fo 0) 10 he! ce) 16.159 
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Switzerland (franc) . T2731 /39 2,589f 12/31/53 7,73 
Thailand (baht) . . 3/31/39 73 E L2/S1/on 1,74! 
Turkey (pound-Turkish) : 5/31/39 5574) 12/31/53 2,30 
Union of South Africa (pound-S.A. 3/31/39 279: 3/31/54 88 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(rouble) +P isletn a Pais Cehiee 12/31/37 28,766t 

United Kingdom (pound). . . ° 3/31/39 7,269 3/31/54 26,88 
United States of America (dollar) . 6/30/39 40,440 6/30/55 274,37 
Urdguay'(peso). snus ee © keine 12/31/39 410 12/31/47 70 
Venezuela (bolivar), . . . 2. 6/30/39 3t 6/30/53 4 


*For approximate value of various currencies see Exchange Control and Exchange Rat 
{Domestic debt only. be 


{Not strictly comparable with the 1939 figure. 
§Long-term domestic debt and foreign debt. 
Source: United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
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was much larger for state governments than for local govern- 
ments. 

Construction outlays occasioned a very large share of all bor- 
rowing by state and local governments in the 1946-54 period. 
In addition to projects that had been postponed from the pre- 
1946 period, such outlays stemmed from requirements created 
by the rapid postwar rise in street and highway traffic and in the 
school-age population. 

Other Countries.—In Table VI are presented data on the 
national debts of many countries of the world. Insofar as per- 
mitted by available information, the data are shown for 1939 
and for a late postwar year, affording a comparison of national 
debts before and after World War II. (See also BupcET, Na- 
TIONAL. ) (C5EASZ)) 


Defense, U.S. Department of: see Bupcet, NatIoNnaL; 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 


Delaware Delaware, on the middle Atlantic seaboard, one of 
“the original 13 states of the United States, is 
called the “First state,” having been the first to ratify the fed- 
eral constitution, Dec. 7, 1787. The “Diamond state” is also a 
popular name. Area: 2,057 sq.mi. (land 1,978 sq.mi.; inland 
water 79 sq.mi.). Population: (July 1, 1955, est.) 371,000; 
(1950 U.S. census) 318,085. 
_ History.—Outstanding legislation by the 1955 session of the 
general assembly was the creation of a state penal system to re- 
place county-operated jails; consolidation under one head of 
state agencies for the mentally afflicted; adoption of a $44,000,- 
coo school-building program and increased appropriations for 
conservation of natural resources and state parks. 

In 1955 construction of the first heavy industry in the state 
was begun: the $160,000,000 plant of the Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil company refinery on a 5,000-ac. tract of farm land 
along the Delaware river shore north of Delaware City. In addi- 
tion, during the first nine months of 1955 new construction in 
the state of all types of buildings amounted to $57,126,330. Con- 
struction at the port of Wilmington, municipally owned, doubled 
the capacity of its marine terminal for handling cargoes. 

) The chief state officers in 1955 were: governor, J. Caleb 
Boggs; lieutenant governor, John W. Rollins; secretary of state, 
John N. McDowell; tax commissioner, C. Douglas Buck; bank 
commissioner, Randolph Hughes; state treasurer, Howard Dick- 
erson; auditor of accounts, Clifford E. Hall; chief justice, Clar- 
Bece A. Southerland; chancellor, Collin J. Seitz; president 
judge, Charles S. Richards; attorney general, Joseph Donald 
Craven; adjutant general, Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Scannell; direc- 


Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of Delaware 


Indicated Average, 
t Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
BEERDU. foo cue eres oe es 5,848,000 5,270,000 4,992,000 
BBOSADU. ole oule” 6.6) Peine coi 220,000 280,000 361,000 

Baty, TOMS wc ww wt tw ww 99,000 100,000 102,000 
TABU: aa 02 a drape snier (ona “tte 792,000 822,000 1,152,000 

beans, for beans, bu. « « « + 1,278,000 1,190,000 762,000 

MEHGS, DU. «ie (© «ole @ #10 105,000 116,000 204,000 

SEMMDU. je isos 6 0 ~ 6. s:)8 315,000 324,000 196,000 
SEER ADG Te as) clei) cme ocho 341,000 341,000 320,000 
 }COS STS ae eed ome ae 2,659,000 2,002,000 582,000 
Tomatoes, tons (processed) .. ~ 16,900 32,400 are 
Strawberries, crates (fresh market). 22,000 24,000 atete 

‘lima beans, tons (processed). . « 11,000 16,660 seve 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Delaware 

(Fiscal years ending June 30) 

: Industry 1955 1954 
SE Se ee Oa eee ae eee so 4A SS $93,341,290 
Clothing nll os omni iat Ae RC WAC NSIT 160,155,445 173,088,266 
Household supplies Ae ea dce an sre maa oa toutes Ces 20,640,137 2722993 
MPUIIDINES? Ser ray isl scr ps ee 12;- 16) site! v0! 3) ve 10,434,211 7,708,415 
Drugs and medicok supplies tates Leta Ear tee 3,603,207 2,558,894 
Tobocco . Vika Foor Wie Esl as 3,894,650 181,704 
Miscellaneous . 406,328,670 528,787,736 


_ *Gross receipts of ponitasturecs 
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tor, legislative reference bureau, Andrew Christie; director, 


state development department, Miles L. Frederick. 


Education.—Desegregation of Negro and white pupils in the Wilmington 
ae suburban area schools was completed in 1955 except for a few special 
classes. 

The cost of operating the public schools in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, was about $17,000,000, compared with $16,250,000 the previous 
year. Elementary schools had an enrolment of 37,922 and a teaching staff 
of 1,348. Secondary schools had an enrolment of 22,547 and teaching 
staff of 1,118. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the state board 
of vocational education placed 456 disabled persons in earning jobs. The 
state superintendent of public instruction was George R. Miller. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
State unemployment compensation paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, Was $3,067,605. Active claims on that date were 1,503. The cost 
of public assistance for the same fiscal year was $787,886 for an average 
of 1,287 cases per month. In Oct. 1955, 1,688 persons were receiving 
old-age pensions. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, a monthly average of 
1,022 children were cared for in their own or foster homes at a cost of 
$271,790. The number of dependent children aided averaged 3,146 per 
month at a cost of $1,085,400. 

State appropriations for public welfare in 1955 amounted to more than 
$5,500,000. 

Communications—The mileage of all highways and rural roads was 
3,957. The income of the state highway department for the fiscal year 
was $15,586,886, including federal aid of $3,837,229. Railroad mileage 
was approximately 350. During the year ending May 31, 1955, 7,865,772 
vehicles crossed the Delaware Memorial bridge; revenue, $6,813,507. 

For the year ending Oct. 1, 1955, tonnage at the port of Wilmington 
was 754,003; value of cargoes $49,704,020. On Oct. 1, 1955, the state 
had 103,615 main telephones in use. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 60 state banks and 
trust companies, including branch banks and offices, having total re- 
sources of $728,398,244. Assets of the ro national banks were $35,743,- 
138. Demand deposits of all banks increased by $50,158,779, savings 
deposits by $13,413,656, during the fiscal year. 

Total state receipts for the year ending June 30, 1955, were $79,362,- 
521, of which $40,837,368 was from taxes and $38,525,152 from special 
funds. The cash balance at the beginning of the year was $26,434,339. 
Expenditures were $84,213,252. The gross debt was $84,491,000 and total 
debt service (interest anit redeuipuens) amounted to $5,799,798. 


Agriculture—The estimated total cash income from agricultural pro- 
duction in 1955 was $98,820,000, of which $73,902,000 was from live- 
stock, $24,918,000 from crops and $390,000 government payments, com- 
pared with the total cash income of $98,621,000 for 1954. 


Manufacturing.—Gross receipts from 816 licensed manufacturers for the 
year ending June 30, 1955, were $698,450,745, compared with 877 for 
the previous year with gross receipts of $827,388,898. The total number 
of employees under the unemployment compensation law in March 1955 
was 112,845. Total wages paid from April 1954 through March 1955 
were $466,845,000. The Wilmington area quarterly survey of employ- 
ment Aug. 15, 1955, showed 72,403 employed by 557 employers com- 
pared with 64,650 by 574 employers on the same day in 1954. New 
corporations chartered at Dover for the year ending June 30, 1955, were 
3,692 compared with 2,957 the previous year. Corporations that became 
void were 1,065 compared with 1,007 the year before. (J. En.) 

Mineral Production—Delaware has the smallest mineral output among 
the states, and that entirely in building materials. Data for 1954 were 
not available in 1955, but in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) sand and 
gravel totalled 515,399 tons and 520,817 tons respectively ($382,484 
and $309,685); stone 94,911 tons and 80,364 tons ($251,759 and $215,- 
382). The total value of mineral production was $677,000 in 1952 and 


$659,000 in 1953. 

The year 1955 brought some interesting de- 
Democracy. velopments in the progress of democracy in 
Asia and in Latin America. In Europe and in North America the 
situation remained on the whole without any fundamental 
change. Under the threat of fascism and communism, democracy 
had shown during and after World War II an astonishing re- 
silience. The doubts about the viability of democracy in an age 
of industrial mass civilization, frequently heard during the 1920s 
and 1930s, had died down. A new spirit of confidence had filled 
the democracies after they had achieved victory over the world- 
wide threat of fascism in World War II and successfully con- 
tained the world-wide threat of communism after that war 
through unity and strength. The North Atlantic Treaty organi- 
zation and the steps taken toward western European integration 
bode well for the future of democracy. The year 1955 saw, how- 
ever, a weakening of the process of integration. This was partly 
the result of the new communist “peace offensive,” which 
seemed to remove any immediate threat to the peaceful sur- 
vival of democracy. The weakness shown by the French govern- 
ment in 1955 and the dispute over the Saar between France and 
Germany also contributed to the weakening of the democratic 
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front in Europe. 

Elections in Europe, 1955.—The most important election 
held in Europe during 1955 was the election in Britain in May. 
The Conservative party emerged as the strongest party and 
gained 23 seats, whereas Labour lost 17 seats. In the new house 
of commons the Conservatives were represented by 345 and 
Labour by 277 members. However, the voting strength of the 
parties showed a much more even balance. The Conservatives 
received 49.85% and Labour 46.42% of the whole vote. The 
communists received 0.12% of the total vote and were unable 
to elect a member to the house of commons, whereas before 
1981 they were represented by two members. 

Various elections in Germany to provincial parliaments 
showed a growing strength of the right-wing Social Democratic 
party. Whereas the elections in the Rhineland state brought a 
victory to the Christian Democrats, the party of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, the elections in Lower Saxony, in West Ber- 
lin and in Bremen gave the Socialists a slight edge over the 
Christian Democrats. Both parties are strongly anticommunist 
and the communists were unable to gain more than 4% of the 
vote in these elections. But whereas the Christian Democrats 
supported fully the policy of the integration of the German 
Federal Republic into the North Atlantic Treaty organization, 
the Socialists opposed it because they felt it might hinder Ger- 
man reunification. On the other hand, in June 1955 the impor- 
tant elections for the regional assembly in Sicily, It., showed a 
renewed strength of the Christian Democrats, who received 
38.8% of the vote. The communists and the fellow-travelling 
leftist Socialists held to their previous strength of 30.5% of the 
vote, whereas the Neofascist party lost heavily in favour of the 
Christian Democrats. 

International Labour and Democracy.—In May 1955 the 
fourth world congress of the International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions was held in Vienna. At this meeting the repre- 
sentatives of United States trade unions played an important 
role. The International Federation of Free Trade Unions, which 
was formed in 1949 in opposition to the communist World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, had rapidly grown in importance and 
had decided to undertake a world-wide organizing campaign in 
underdeveloped areas to organize the workers into anticommu- 
nist trade unions. The line taken by the congress against all 
totalitarianism was uncompromising. Not only Spanish but also 
Yugoslav trade unions were barred from membership. The dele- 
gates to the congress, representing 54,000,000 workers in the 
democracies, made it plain that democratic labour was opposed 
to all forms of communism. 

Democracy in Asia.—Democracy in Asia and Africa showed 
its growing strength when at the Asian-African conference in 
Bandung, Indonesia (g.v.), in April 1955 many of the delegates 
unexpectedly arose to defend vigorously democracy against com- 
munism. The representatives of Liberia, Sudan, Lebanon, Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand and the Philippines 
pointed in unmistakable terms to the dangers which communist 
aspirations implied for the freedom of noncommunist lands. On 
the other hand, in the elections in the British colony of Singa- 
pore, where the British administration granted self-government, 
left-wing parties gained a majority of members in the legislative 
assembly and communism showed a growing strength among the 
Chinese population of the colony. The elections on April 2 
marked the first fully democratic step in Singapore and they 
were in agreement with the British policy of introducing democ- 
racy by progressive steps throughout the colonial empire. 

In Thailand a political parties bill authorizing the establish- 
ment, after registration with the ministry of the interior, of po- 
litical parties was passed on Sept. 20, 1955. The republic of 
Indonesia held on Sept. 29 its first national elections, in which 
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four parties struggled for leadership: the communists; the 
tionalist party, which had followed a neutralist policy in wa 
affairs backed by the communists; the Mohammedan Masju 
party, which was friendly to western democracy; and the M 
lem Teachers party. The new course to be followed by In; 
nesia in the wake of the elections, which brought no clear-) 
majority to any one of the four groups, was to be decided 0: 
when the new parliament would be seated in March 1956. 

General elections were also held in Japan in the beginning: 
1955. The Democrats, a conservative party, emerged as | 
strongest single party with 185 seats against 124 in the ll 
parliament, whereas its conservative rival party, the Liberé 
managed to retain only 112 seats as against 180 in the preced: 
house. The conservative democratic forces as a whole lost 
seats, whereas the “progressive” forces, the left- and right-w: 
Socialist parties, the Labour-Farmer party and the communis 
picked up 21 seats, having thus a combined strength of 2 
seats, or one-third of the house. The communists received 03 
2 seats but they were supported by the left-wing Socialists w 
8g seats in opposition to rearmament and to alignment with 1 
United States. 


Democracy in Latin America.—The most conspicuous v 


’ tory for democracy in 1955 was the overthrow of the totalitar: 


regime of Pres. Juan Perén in Argentina. It was overthrown 
a revolt of the army. Most damaging to Peron were the reve 
tions about financial and social irregularities in his life. It _ 
mained to be seen whether the new regime would truly int 
duce democracy in Argentina or would become a new milité 
dictatorship of the type so familiar in Latin-American cou 
tries. The first steps taken by the new government were pro! 
ising. The Argentine supreme court, which had been a politi 
instrument of Perdn’s, was dismissed and respected lawy: 
were appointed. The principles of freedom of thought and ec 
cation were restored in universities and many scholars ousi 
by Per6én were recalled. Anti-Peronist labour leaders were 
leased from jail and free elections promised in the Peronist-c« 
trolled General Federation of Labour, which represented Pero 
most valuable support. The future of the new regime would « 
pend to a great extent upon the support which it would rece! 
from the rank and file of Argentine labour. 

Elections for the presidency in Brazil, held on Oct. 3, 19 
brought victory to Juscelino Kubitschek and Joao Goulart 
president and vice-president. Both represented the Brazil: 
Labour party, a left-wing group led by the former preside 
Getulio Vargas, who committed suicide in Aug. 1954. No cl 
political issues were involved in the election, as all the fc 
main candidates were agreed on the need to defend the sox 
security rights of the workers and to develop Brazil’s natu 
resources, especially its oil deposits. (H. Ko.) 

Kubitschek and Goulart were to take office on Jan. 31, 19 
and the prospects of their doing so were apparently not thre 
ened by changes in the presidential office which happened la 
in the year. Pres. Joao Café Filho took an indefinite leave 
early November following a heart attack, and the speaker 
the lower house, Carlos Luz, was sworn in to take over for 
remainder of the term. After two days, however, he was fort 
out by the army and Nereu Ramos, speaker of the senate, 1 
installed as acting president. (See also CommuNiIsm; Epu 
TION; Exections, U.S.; EuRoPEAN UNITY; Great BRITA 
SOCIALISM; UNITED STATES.) 


Democratic Party: see Potitrcar Parties, U.S. 
A democratic monarchy of north central Eure 


Denmark. Denmark has an area of 16,577 sq.mi. Greenl: 
(q.v.), an island of 840,000 sq.mi. in the North Atlantic oce 
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is an integral part of the kingdom. Pop.: (1950 census) 4,281,- 
275; (1954 est.) 4,392,400. Capital: Copenhagen (with chief 
suburbs, 1954 est.) 967,600. Other principal cities (1950 cen- 
sus): Aarhus 116,167; Odense 100,940; Aalborg 79,806. Reli- 
gion: Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1955: King Frederick IX. 
Prime ministers: Hans Hedtoft to Jan. 1955; H. C. Hansen 
ater Feb. 1. 

History.—Hans Hedtoft, prime minister of Denmark, died 
while in Stockholm attending a meeting of the Nordic council. 

H. C. Hansen was confirmed as prime minister by King 
Christian IX on Feb. 1. In political outlook, including advocacy 
of NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty organization), he ap- 
peared thoroughly in agreement with Hedtoft. 

The threatening economic crisis of 1954 was somewhat under 
control in 1955. Denmark had paid off much of its dollar debt 
and employment was at a high level; production in most cate- 
gories was up slightly over the corresponding periods in 1953 
and 1954, and exports were up. However, the price index con- 
tinued to rise, and after a 5% increase workers were granted a 
similar wage increase. The root of the difficulty was that internal 
prices rose while export prices declined. To counteract the 
resultant squeeze the government took decisive measures to 
reduce buying and check imports. Additional duties were placed 
for two years on tea and coffee, and taxes of 10% to 15% were 
put on clothing, leather goods, jewellery, cars, radios and other 
items. Taxpayers would receive interest-bearing savings certifi- 
cates redeemable gradually after 1962. The certificates were 
intended to avoid a rise in the cost-of-living index with its 
concomitant adjustment of wages and salaries. The austerity 
program was passed by a close vote—8g to 86. 
| Military expenditures were reluctantly curtailed as part of 
the program of saving. The 1955 budget was cut in this sector 
from 1,190,000,000 Kr. to 830,000,000 Kr., largely by reducing 
enlistments by 3,000 men. 

_ Progress was made toward solution of some of the south 
Schleswig issues. The 42,000 Danish votes in this west German 
province (Sept. 1954) fell just short of the 5% requirement 
and gave the Danish element no voice in the Schleswig-Holstein 
Janddag or in the bundestag. Negotiations in Denmark and a 
visit of Prime Minister Hansen to Bonn in the spring of 1955 
found an understanding response, confirmed by action of the 
Janddag. Agreement was reached for abandonment of the 5% 
clause, for the right of the Danish-speaking group to establish 
high schools and to receive 80% instead of the previous 40% 
of the funds allotted on a per pupil basis for the German 
elementary schools. Additional guarantees affected religious, 
oolitical and individual freedoms for the Danish minority. In 
municipal elections later in the spring Danish individuals won 
several posts. 

_ In Nov. 1954 the general assembly of the United Nations 
affirmed by a vote of 45-1 the arrangements of 1953 by which 
Greenland was incorporated into Denmark. In another of Den- 
mark’s overseas areas, the Faeroe Islands (g.v.), an incident of 
rebellion received wide attention. The home rule authorities 
called on Denmark to help them eject Olaf Halvorsen as medi- 
cal officer in Klaksvig. A motor ship and a contingent of police 
were sent from Copenhagen, but because of the intensity of 
local feeling they did not land at Klaksvig. Danish Finance 
Minister Viggo Kampmann went out to use his good offices, and 
1 peaceful arrangement was made whereby Halvorsen returned 
to Copenhagen. Disturbances broke out again in Sept. 1955, and 
i police ship was sent direct to Klaksvig; republican agitation 
seemingly lay at the root of the trouble. 

Denmark began manufacture of Salk polio vaccine in Sept. 
1954, and in the spring of 1955 gave nation-wide vaccinations 
(two) to 98% of the children in the first five grades of school. 
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Inoculation of preschool children, scheduled to begin in August, 
was postponed until October. 

Representatives of Denmark and the United States initialed 
on June Io an agreement for Danish participation in the “atoms 
for peace” program, according to which Denmark would be 
given information and would be loaned fissionable materials for 
research purposes. (EE DAS») 

Education.—Schools (Jan. 1953): primary, middle and secondary 4,040, 
pupils 582,555, of which 97,149 secondary (101,753 in Jan. 1954); 
(1952-53) folk high schools 58, pupils 6,193; vocational 642, pupils 
109,612. Teachers’ training colleges (including physical and domestic 


science ) 28, students 4,707. Universities 2, students 6,447; other institu- 
tions of higher education 8, students 7,007. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit krone (pl. kroner), with an ex- 
change rate of 6.907 Kr. to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954-55 actual): 
revenue 3,223,000,000 Kr.; expenditure 3,215,600,000 Kr.: (1955-56 
est.) revenue 4,344,000,000 Kr.; expenditure 4,056,000,000 Kr. Internal 
debt (March 1953) 7,293,800,000 Kr.; external debt 1,757,700,000 Kr. 
Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 2,054,000,000 Kr.; (July 1954) 1,872,- 
000,000 Kr. Bank deposits 5,204,000,000 Kr.; (July 1954) 5,377,000,- 
ooo Kr. Gold and foreign exchange (U.S. dollars, 1954; March 1955 in 
parentheses) U.S. $143,400,000 ($131,400,000). 


Foreign Trade (1954).—Imports: 8,024,000,000 Kr., exports 6,549,000,- 
ooo Kr. Main sources of imports U.K. 26%; Germany 20%; other con- 
tinental European Payments union countries 33%; Latin America 6%; 
U.S. and Canada 5%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 36%; Germany 
15%; other continental E.P.U. 22%; U.S. and Canada 6%; Latin 
America 6%. Chief exports: bacon 15%; butter 15%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954): 82,898 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use: cars (1954) 290,279, commercial vehicles (Dec. 1953) 
81,809. State railways (1954): 2,651 km.; passenger-kilometres (1953) 
27,522,000; freight ton-kilometres (1954) 1,151,000,000. Shipping (July 
1954): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over, 704; total tonnage 
1,613,903; net earnings (1954) about 450,000,000 Kr. Air transport 
(1954): passenger-kilometres 240,077,000; freight, ton-kilometres 7,212,- 
ooo. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 825,879. Licensed radio sets (1953): 
1,322,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 279,000; barley 
2,045,000; oats 787,000; rye 280,000; potatoes 1,963,000; beet sugar 
(raw) 235,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 3,152,000; pigs 4,800; 
sheep 33,000; horses 358,000. Dairy production (metric tons, 1954): 
milk 5,400; butter 180,000; cheese 81,600. Meat production (metric tons 
1954): beef and veal 190,300; pork 504,100. Fisheries (metric tons, 
1953; 1954 in parentheses): total catch 342,800, (353,000). 


Industry—Fuel and power (1954): lignite 679,000 metric tons; manu- 
factured gas 388,400,000 cu.m.; electricity 2,836,000,000 kw.hr. Manu- 
factured goods (metric tons, 1954): cement 1,174,200; superphosphates 
(1952) 420,000. Merchant vessels launched (1953): 142,056 tons. Index 
of production (1948=100): manufacturing (Feb. 1955) 128; metal 
products (June 1954) 140; textiles (June 1954) 120. 


Dentistry Fluoridation continued during 1955 to be the most 
* discussed subject in dentistry. The year marked 
the tenth anniversary of fluoridation in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Newburgh, N.Y., and Brantford, Ont. The reductions in the 
amount of dental caries after nine years of fluoridation were 
remarkably consistent in these independent studies. Results 
indicated that dental caries could be brought under a large 
measure of mass control through fluoridation. 

As of Oct. 1, 1955, there were 1,115 communities in the 
United States with a total population of 22,093,955 persons who 
were using fluoridated water supplies. In addition, about 3,000,- 
000 more persons in the country were using a domestic water 
supply with a natural fluoride content of about I.o part per 
million of fluoride or more. Excluding Canada, where a number 
of cities were utilizing this control measure, other countries 
where at least one city was fluoridating included Brazil, Chile, 
Columbia, Germany, Netherlands, Japan and Sweden. 

The germ-free animal studies conducted jointly by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind., aroused considerable interest. These studies utilized 
the new biological technique of inoculating otherwise germ-free 
animals with bacteria. Earlier studies had revealed that rats 
reared entirely free of all bacteria developed no caries, despite 
ingestion of a cariogenic diet for five months. In the latest 
report rats were inoculated with known bacterial cells in which 
an enterococcus was the predominating microbic form. All devel- 
oped carious lesions in their molar teeth. These animals were 
fed the same standard diet that was fed to conventional control 
rats having an unknown complex bacterial flora. These latter 
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rats regularly developed cavities during the 150-day test period. 
These studies suggested that for the first time in history it 
might be possible to learn whether the causative organism(s) 
of dental caries fulfils Koch’s postulates. F. J. McClure and 
J. E. Folk continued their studies of producing smooth-surface 
caries in rats with two relatively new diets, neither of which 
contained customary caries-producing agents, 7.e., (1) coarse 
particles of corn or rice, or (2) excessive quantities of refined 
sugars. These two new diets were essentially a combination of 
four processed cereal foods, enriched rye bread (toasted), en- 
riched white bread (toasted), cooked rolled oats (dry) and 
cooked yellow corn grits (dry), or a diet containing a roller- 
processed skim milk powder. This novel avenue of approach 
opened a new field in experimental dental caries. 

Increasing interest was being shown in new instruments for 
cutting hard tooth structure. These included high-speed rota- 
tion (10,000 r.p.m.), ultrasonic mechanical vibration with an 
abrasive slurry, the hydraulic turbine contra-angle handpiece 
and a revaluation of the air abrasive technique. 

At the ig55 meeting of the International Association for 
Dental Research, largely American in membership, 211 papers 
were read, almost treble the number presented in 1950. Studies 
included continuing research on fluorine and its relation to den- 
tal health; structure of the teeth; saliva; oral microbiology; 
dental caries; periodontal disease; and the science of dental 
materials. Other research projects in progress were growth and 
development of the face and head (orthodontics and physical 
anthropology); radiography; physiology of the mouth; oral 
surgery; pain control, particularly in operative dentistry; epi- 
demiology; genetics; anomalies; effects of atomic radiation on 
oral structures; antibiotics; and therapeutic dentifrices. 

On the basis of the 1955 edition of the American Dental 
Directory, there were in the United States a total of 95,883 
dentists, including retired. Of these, it was estimated that 84,- 
ooo were active in the profession. Approximately 81,000 prac- 
tised dentistry, z.e., worked at the chair, and about 3,000 were 
engaged in teaching, research and administration. About 75,000 
were in private practice. It was estimated that 80% of all active 
dentists were members of the American Dental association. 
(See also NuTRITION, EXPERIMENTAL. ) CH DNe) 

Brp_toGRAPHY.—H. T. Dean, ‘Fluorine in the Control of Dental 
Caries,” J. Am. Dent. A.; F. J. Orland, et al., ‘““Experimental Caries in 


Germ-Free Rats Inoculated with Enterococci,’ J. Am. Dent. A., 50: 
259-272 (March 1955); F. J. McClure and J. E. Folk, “Experimental 


Variables Affecting Caries Production in Rats Fed Diets Containing 
Processed Foods,” J. Dent Res., 34: 358-363 (June 1955); G. C. 
Paffenbarger, J. A. English and E. G. Hampp, “Dental Research— 
Current and Future,” J. Am. Coll. Dent., 22: 21-29 (March 1955); 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, American Dental Association, Dis- 


tribution of Dentists in The United States by State, Region, District and 
County (1955). 
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In 1955 it appeared that the long-held view 
Dermatology. that acute fungous infections of the feet a 
freshly acquired infections contracted directly from contam 
nated sources such as shower room floors, swimming pools, rug 
slippers or wet towels might have to be abandoned. A well co 
trolled study indicated that such infections are caused rathe 
by decreased resistance of the human host to pathogenic fung 
that ordinarily lie dormant on the skin surface. 

Moniliasis, another mycotic disease caused by yeast orga 
isms, found normally on skin and mucous membranes, had bee 
increasing both in incidence and severity since the widesprea 
use of antibiotic drugs. Affecting warm areas such as folds if 
the skin, it is especially troublesome in hot, humid weather an) 
tends to resist treatment rather stubbornly. Moniliasis ma 
affect the lungs and other internal organs. A new drug, wal 
tin derived from streptomyces noursei, which had been exter 
sively studied in the laboratory with encouraging results, by 
used now with excellent results in humans. Available in capsule 
powder, tablet and ointment form, this drug may be adminis 
tered by mouth, incorporated in babies’ formulas, used as | 
tongue swab, mouth rinse, suppository and topically. The ré 
sults, when used for superficial infections and for oral thrus 
were reported to be excellent and no untoward reactions fro 
its use were noted. The drug’s value for systemic monilias 
still awaited evaluation. 

Scabies, familiarly known as the “seven-year itch,” an annoy 
ing affliction throughout the history of mankind, was disappeam 
ing without apparent reason. The disease, a parasitic infestatio. 
of the skin, was widespread in biblical times; perhaps much o 
the frequently mentioned leprosy in old literature was actuall 
scabies. This has always been among the ten commonest ski 
diseases, and there is a definite rise in its incidence during wai 
time. An interesting study, undertaken to explain the sudde 
disappearance of the disease, considered possible causative fac 
tors such as the better treatments devised in recent year: 
improvement in living conditions and hygiene generally, th 
widespread use of insecticides, the development of immunity 
changes in the flora of the skin as a result of use of antibiotic: 
and improved laundering techniques since the introduction o 
detergent cleansers and washing machines. Ervin Epstein cor 
cluded that the latter was probably the most important facto: 
though a complete explanation for the phenomenon was née 
forthcoming. 

The suggestion that the itching of dry skin might be cause 
by electrostatic charges resulted from a study which reveale 
that patients with dry skin harboured an electrostatic charg 
in the body surface which had a higher voltage than that « 
persons with normal or moist skin. As atmospheric humidit 
increased, the surface voltage tended to decrease, and increas 
in surface voltage occurred when there was diminished or absei 
sweating, when wool or nylon were worn and when there wi 
little contact with the ground, as when the patient was in be 
Electrostatic charge was increased by rubbing or scratching tt 
skin; it decreased when the irritation was stopped, but mo 
slowly in dry skins. These observations, it was suggested, cou 
explain the usual increased amount of itching in patients wilt 
pruritic skin diseases when they were in bed at night and exper 
ments in which patients were grounded by a wire resulted — 
greater comfort to some of them. 

A new treatment for herpes zoster (shingles), gamma globul 
administered intramuscularly, was said to have effected exc 
lent results in a small group of cases. As with all treatmen 
for herpes zoster, the results were better when the treatme 
was administered early in the course of the disease. 

In support of the contention that eczema is something mo 
than a skin disease, studies of the reactivity of the skin ai 
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of the central nervous system showed, in a group of persons, 
that the incidence of abnormal electroencephalographic tracings 
was significantly higher in persons with eczema than in the 
general population. 

Usually patients suffering from miliaria rubra, prickly heat, 
obtained relief only from change in the atmosphere; topical 
agents gave but little help; but it was reported from experience 
with a large number of patients that the antibiotic agent neo- 
mycin in a demulcent and emulsifying vehicle afforded excellent 
results when applied to the skin. 


BrpL1ocRAPHY.—Rudolph Baer, et al., ‘Survival of Dermatophyte 
Applied on the Feet,” J. Invest. Dermat., 4:619 (June 1955); R. C. V. 


Robinson, “Systemic Moniliasis Treated with Mycostatin,’ J. Invest. 
Dermat., 24:375 (April 1955); Ervin Epstein, “Trends in Scabies,” 
A.M.A. Arch. Dermat., 71:192 (Feb. 1955); Michael J. Davis and 
M. P. Moursand, “Electrostatic Electricity as a Possible Factor in 


Pruritus of Dry Skin Dermatoses,” A.M.A. Arch. Dermat., 71:224 (Feb. 
1955). (H. Ra.) 


Detroit Detroit, Mich., seat of Wayne County, with a popu- 
| * lation of 1,849,568 by the 1950 census which gave it 
fifth rank among USS. cities, had an estimated 1955 population 
of about 2,000,000. The city and its metropolitan area, embrac- 
ing parts of four counties, had an estimated population nearing 
4,000,000. In the preceding five years Detroit housing increased 
' by 6%; metropolitan area housing by 45.1%. 
Suburban growth by 1955 had created acute problems in water 
supply (almost wholly furnished by Detroit) and traffic, the 
/ one being met with increased pump and main facilities and the 
} other by continued expansion of expressways and multilevel 
| interchanges. So great did the water shortage become that for 
a time certain localities suspended building permits. 
_ Detroit stands on the north bank of the Detroit river, link- 
jing Lakes Erie and Huron. Anticipating that future channel 
; deepening would make it accessible to all vessels capable of 
| using the St. Lawrence seaway, a port director was appointed 
/and studies of future wharfage needs begun. 
Two of the three remaining streetcar routes were discontinued 
' during 1955 and steps taken toward abandonment of the third. 
| Public transportation consisted almost wholly of busses. Detroit 
has an area of 137.9 sq.mi. With reliance upon private automo- 
biles heavy, an acute parking problem had developed, especially 
, downtown, and in 1955 municipal parking facilities with their 
/ attendant land condemnation were launched. 
Razing of buildings over several blocks, together with shore- 
line filling, made room for completion of the partly constructed 


U.S. FLAG DRY-CLEANED by students of the University of Detroit, Mich., 
in preparation for Fiag day, June 14, 1955. The flag, believed to be the 
largest in the world, measured 135 x 250 ft. 
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river front civic centre. It was to include an auditorium, con- 
vention hall, exhibits building and underground parking. A 
skyscraper municipal and county building, part of this devel- 
opment, was occupied. 

Eight public housing units were in use in 1955, six segregated. 
Under a federal court ruling, all had been ordered desegregated. 
Long-standing legal and financial hinderances were overcome 
to permit construction of housing on a so-ac. site cleared by 
condemnation and for some years vacant. A pilot program for 
neighbourhood rehabilitation also was begun. 

With a fire department rated by underwriters as the country’s 
best, Detroit had the lowest fire loss among cities of compar- 
able size. It kept a fire insurance premium classification of 2, 
held since 1935. Underwriter ratings range from 1 (best) to 
10 (worst). The school system, which embraces Wayne uni- 
versity with about 17,000 students, has long been operationally 
divided between the elementary and intermediate plans. A new 
definition of policy called for ultimately making the interme- 
diate plan universal in the city. 

The city government is nonpartisan, with a nine-man council 
elected at large. Elected officials serve four-year terms. 

Detroit’s 1955-56 fiscal year assessed valuation was $4,753,- 
021,870, its bonded indebtedness $336,821,000, its tax rate per 
$1,000 of valuation $36.07, of which $14.30 was for schools. 

(R. Ho.) 


Diabetes The number of diabetics in the United States in 
* 1955 was estimated at somewhat more than 2,000,- 
ooo, of whom 100,000 were diabetics with onset in childhood. 
Diabetics continued to live longer and longer, the average age 
at death of 2,897 seen between 1897 and May 31, 1955, who 
died between 1950 and May 3, 1955, being 64.3 years and the 
duration of the diabetes 16 years; those with onset between o 
and 39 years lived 22.8 years; with onset 40-59 years, 16.4 
years; and with onset at 60 years or over, 9.9 years. There were 
only five deaths, or 0.2%, under 10 years of age and 21 deaths 
or 0.7%, above the age of 90 years. Approximately one-third 
survived their diabetes 20 years. Of the 3,752 children seen dur- 
ing the 58-year period, the duration of the disease for those 
who died in the last five years was 2.2 years longer than for 
those in the preceding five years. Disease of the blood vessels 
was responsible for 75% of the recent diabetic mortality. In 
young people this was studied advantageously because at this 
age it was less complicated by the ills of later life. 

The knowledge that removal or destruction of the anterior 
portion of the pituitary gland will lessen the severity of dia- 
betes and, contrariwise, that the injection of an extract of its 
anterior portion will make the diabetes worse, stimulated phy- 
sicians and surgeons to remove the pituitary, hoping thereby 
to lessen its possible harmful effect upon the blood vessels. 
L. W. Kinsell and R. Luft and their co-workers in California 
and Sweden performed hypophysectomy upon 5 young diabetics 
who showed advanced vascular complications in their kidneys 
and upon 20 who showed such complications in their eyes. 
Results were awaited with interest. Juvenile diabetic patients 
with progressive vascular disease of the eyes and kidneys would 
be candidates for the operation, provided the damage to the 
kidneys was only moderate. As a result of the operation, the 
dosage of insulin must be continued, but drops materially. How- 
ever, because of the removal of the stimulating hormones of 
the pituitary, patients must receive substitute medication for 
the thyroid, sex glands and the adrenal gland with careful 
adjustment of the mineral metabolism. This operation was being 
performed more and more for the relief of symptoms secondary 
to cancer, and it was hoped that new methods might be learned 
which would lessen its gravity. 
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Increased emphasis was placed upon the detection and identi- 
fication of the prediabetic and upon prevention of outbreak of 
the disease, especially in pregnant women. In pregnancy, as in 
infections. there is a lowering for the tolerance for carbohy- 
drate. No longer was the transitory appearance of sugar in the 
urine of a pregnant woman considered to be negligible and 
normal: rather it was looked upon as a precursor of diabetes 
in future pregnancies. The endeavour, therefore, was made to 
test pregnant women several times during pregnancy and to 
discover which showed abnormality in carbohydrate metabo- 
lism. It was hoped thus to detect persons who later would be 
diabetic, and it was hoped that by administration of insulin 
they and their offspring would be protected. 

To detect the future diabetic, S. S. Fajans and J. W. Conn 
temporarily administered hormones from the suprarenal gland 
to make individuals more sensitive to the glucose tolerance test, 
and those who showed impaired tolerance were kept under 
supervision. E. R. Froesch and A. E. Renold noted that the 
reducing substances excreted in the urine of normal subjects, 
hitherto called urine glucose, actually contained only 10 to 20% 
true glucose. They therefore used a glucose oxidase to determine 
the true sugar, bearing in mind the possibility of detecting 
hitherto unrecognized diabetes. G. E. Anderson, using insulin 
free from glucagon, the active ingredient of the alpha cells of 
the pancreas which aggravates rather than alleviates diabetes, 
also sought to discover the prediabetic. 

Ferdinand Bertram of Berlin reported discovery of a sulfon- 
amide that lowered the blood sugar without harmful effects. It 
was tried on more than 100 patients. It does not work with chil- 
dren or, in fact, persons under 45 years of age, persons over 
45 years who have had diabetes for five to ten years or persons 
who have taken insulin for two or more years. Similarly, it will 
not act in acidosis or preacidosis or in infections. In a few 
cases there was pruritus and irritation of the skin, and in one 
case hepatitis developed, although not necessarily because of 
the drug. In ro of 38 patients who had taken insulin and with 
onset after the age of 45 years, it failed. It is given in 4-g. 
tablets five times daily at first, then four, three and two tablets, 
and eventually it can be omitted, although in some cases gly- 
cosuria returned and it had to be resumed. The U.S. pharma- 
ceutical industry was experimenting with production. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—L. W. Kinsell, L. Lawrence, H. E. Balch and R. D. 
Weyand, “Hypophysectomy in Human Diabetes, Metabolic and Clinical 
Observations in Diabetics with Malignant Vascular Disease,” Diabetes, 
3:358-366 (Sept.-Oct. 1954); R. Luft, H. Olivecrona, D. Ikkos, T. Kor- 
nerup and H. Ljunggren, ‘““Hypophysectomy in Man, Further Experiences 
in Severe Diabetes Mellitus,” Brit. M. J., 752-756 (Sept. 24, 1955); 
G. E. Anderson, “‘Six-Minute Test of Responsiveness to Insulin, Clinical 
and Preclinical Application,’ Brooklyn Hosp. J., 12:5-19 (Jan. 1954); 
S. S. Fajans and J. W. Conn, ‘‘An Approach to Prediction of Diabetes 
Mellitus by Modification of the Glucose Tolerance Test with Cortisone,” 
Diabetes, 3:296-302 (July-Aug. 1954); E. R. Froesch and A. E. Renold, 
with the collaboration of N. B. McWilliams, “Specific Enzymatic De- 
termination of Glucose in Blood and Urine Using Glucose Oxidase,” read 
at the meetings of the American Diabetes Assoc., June 1955. 
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Di nd In 1954, world production of diamonds increased 
amo 3. 1.2% over that in 1953. Most of the increase oc- 
curred in Tanganyika with some in South-West Africa. The pro- 


Table !.— World Production of Diamonds 


(Thousands of carats) 


1954 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Total Industrial 
Angola... 770 539 734 743 729 722 300 
Belgian Congo. 9,650 10,147 10,565 11,609 12,580 12,619 12,060 
French Africa . 218 338 249 229 320 369 240 
Gold Coast. . 973 950* 17338 2,190 2,167 2135 1,670 
Sierra Leone . 494 655 477 452 473 399 260 
South Africa. . 1,254 1,748 2,256 2,376 2,815 2,858 1,810 
S.W. Africa. . 280 488 503 541 617 684 140 
Tanganyika. . 192 195 108 143 171 326 160 
Brain tpi. ' 250* 200* 200* 200* 200* 200* 100* 
Others. «+ + © 94* 40° j i 142 128 128 60 
Total. . . 14,175 15,300 16,956 18695 20,200 20,440 16,800 
*Estimated. 
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portion of industrial stones in the total caratage remained 
82%. Table I shows the output of diamonds by the major p 
ducing countries, including a breakdown of industrials in 19 
according to data supplied by the U.S. bureau of mines. 

The sales syndicate reported sales for 1954 as follows: ge 
stones worth £45,610,or0, industrials worth £16,543,115, a tot 
of £62,153,125 compared with £61,155,941 in 1953, an incre 
of 1.6%. Sales in the first quarter of 1955 rose greatly, ind 
cating a record year. Sales of gems were £15,231,054 and ne 
trials were £6,956,763, totalling £22,187,817 for the quarter. | 

United States Imports.—The dollar value of diamond ir 


Table II._—U.S. Diamond Imports 


(Carats) 

Rough Cut Industrial Total 
1948, eee kt oe 909,871 388,499 10,648,250 11,946,6 
UCL ERS FS Be ONL VS 633,731 335,487 6,381,476 7,350,6 
LOSOnco ca etey Gore eiteks 673,699 492,741 11,201,045 12,367,4 
LES death ao Ge Oh Oc 654,235 480,602 12,287,407 13,422,2) 
W525 uy cetoete ol nod uate 709,043 438,546 13,522,676 14,670,2) 
UGA al ice piicuGlwo sa kGeS 730,350 444,062 12,768,595 13,943,2 
VOSA.) st idee: Eeeromas 887,273 594,772 13,807,344 15,289,3 
*Revised 


ports rose from $156,854,786 (revised figure) in 1953 to $17¢ 
205,321 in 1954, including rough stones $59,428,768, cut ston 
$62,758,349 and industrials $48,018,204. In 1954 (as in 195; 


-imports of industrials were equivalent to 83% of the wor 


production for the year. (F. E. H.; B. B. M3} 
Diplomatic Services: see AmBassapors AND ENvoys. 
Direct Mail Advertising: see ADVERTISING. 

Disabled American Veterans: see VETERANS’ ORGANIZ 
TIONS, U.S. 


Disasters The loss of life and property in disasters duri: 
« the period Nov. 1, 1954, to Oct. 31, 1955, is co 
tained in the following list. (See also articles on ACCIDENT 
FIRES AND FrirE Losses; FLoops AND FLoop CoNTROL; MET 
OROLOGY; SEISMOLOGY. ) 


Aviation 


Nov. 26 Near Liége, Belg. Belgian air force fighter plane crashed ir 


building; 14 persons were killed, ro injured. 


Dec. 4 Near Luang-Prabang, Laos, Indochina. Air liner crashed ir 
mountain; 26 persons aboard were killed. 

Dec. 8 Near Athens, Gr. Nineteen Greek military servicemen were kil 
in the crash of a transport plane. 

Dec. 18 New York, N.Y. Italian air liner crashed into pier and fell it 
Jamaica bay during landing; 26 passengers and crewmen wt 
killed, 6 survived. 

Dec. 22 Near Pittsburgh, Pa. U.S. army chartered plane carrying “ho: 
for Christmas” soldiers crashed in Monongahela river; 10 pers¢ 
aboard were killed, 15 survived. 

Dec. 24 Prestwick, Scot. British air liner crashed and burned during landi 
attempt; 28 persons aboard were killed, 8 survived. 

Dec. 29 Near Guntersville, Ala. U.S. air force plane struck mountain; ni 
of 11 persons aboard were killed. 

Jan. 12 Near Limaburg, Ky. Air liner and private plane collided; 15 pers« 
aboard were killed. 

Jan. 17 Gulf of St. Lawrence. U.S. navy plane went down off Stephenyi 
Nfd.; 13 persons aboard were missing and presumed dead. 

Feb. 13 Central Italy. Belgian air liner crashed in Apennine mountai 
all 29 persons aboard were killed. 

Feb. 17. +=Near Anchorage, Alsk. U.S. navy patrol plane crashed into mor 
tain; all 11 persons aboard were killed. 

Feb. 19 Near Albuquerque, N.M. Air liner with 16 persons aboard crast 
into mountain during snowstorm; there were no survivors. 

Feb. 23 Near Windsor, Mo. U.S. air force plane crashed and burned; 
11 persons aboard were killed. 

March 6 Near Taitung, For. Fourteen persons were killed when U.S. 
force plane struck mountain. 

March 8 Near Mascota, Jalisco, Mex. Commercial air liner crashed i 
mountain; 26 persons were killed. 

March 20 Near Springfield, Mo, Air liner exploded and crashed; 13 pers 
aboard were killed, 22 injured. 

March 22 Near Honolulu, Haw. U.S. navy transport plane crashed into 1! 
Hor: all 66 persons (64 were military personnel) aboard w 

<illed. 

April rz South China sea. Indian air liner crashed near Great Natt 
Island; 11 Communist passengers, en route to Asian-African ¢ 

; ference at Bandung, Indonesia, and four crew members were kil 

April 28 Near Naha, Okinawa, U.S. army plane crashed during landing 
tempt; ten persons aboard were killed, four on ground injured. 

May 4 Atlantic ocean. U.S. air force plane, with nine persons abos 


crashed and burned about 00 mi. off Iceland; no survivors ¥ 
found. 


DISASTERS 


May 18 Near Nairobi, Kenya. East African commercial air liner crashed 
into Mt. Kilimanjaro; 20 persons aboard were killed. 

May 30 ©Near Alamogordo, N.M. U.S. air force plane crashed in canyon; 
seven persons aboard were killed. ¢ 

June ro Near Stuttgart, Ger. U.S. air force plane crashed into mountain; 
all ro crew men perished. 

June 16 Cuatro Mojones, Parag. Brazilian air liner crashed and exploded 
during landing attempt, killing 14 persons aboard and injuring 
seven. Among those killed was John Graham Dowling, U-S. foreign 
correspondent. ; 

June 25 Near Agra, India. Two Indian air force planes collided in flight; 
all IQ Occupants of both planes were killed. 

July 1 Near Coimbra, Port. Eight Portuguese air force planes, flying in 
formation, crashed into same peak; all eight pilots were killed. 

July 14 roe Mex. All 22 persons aboard were killed in crash of Mexican 
air liner. 

July 17 Chicago, Ill. Twenty-two persons aboard were killed, 21 injured, 
when air liner crashed while landing. 

July 27 Near Petrich, Bulg. Israeli air liner crashed after being shot-up by 
ee anti-aircraft guns; 58 persons aboard were reported 
<illed. 

Aug. 4 Near Newburg, Mo. Thirty persons aboard were killed in crash and 
explosion of U.S. air liner. 

Aug. 6 Near Voronezh, U.S.S.R. All 25 persons aboard, including ro 
women members of Norwegian parliament, were killed in crash of 
Soviet air liner. 

Aug. 11 Near Edelweiler, Ger. Sixty-six U.S. air force men were killed in 
midair collision of two troop carriers. 

Aug. 23 Charleston, S.C. U.S. air force plane crashed into housing area; 
five crew members and four civilians were killed, 10 persons were 
injured. 

Sept. 1 Skwentna, Alsk. U.S. air force plane crashed; all 12 persons aboard 
were killed. 

Sept. 8 Pacific ocean. U.S. air force plane with 13 persons aboard crashed 
near Naha, Okinawa; all were killed. 

Sept. 11 Ngoaoundere, Fr. Cameroons. French plane crash took lives of 
16 persons. 

Sept. 27 Caribbean sea. U.S. navy plane with 11 persons aboard went 
down during Hurricane ‘‘Janet,” near Swan Island, Br. Honduras; 
there were no survivors. 

Oct. 2 Near Vinac, Peru. Commercial air liner crashed in Andes moun- 
tains; 19 persons were killed and 16 injured. 

‘Oct. 6 Near Laramie, Wyo. Air liner struck Medicine Bow Peak; all 66 
persons aboard were killed in what was reported to be the worst 
commercial aviation accident in the U.S. 

Explosion 

Nov. 4 Sao Paulo, Braz. Explosion in fireworks factory demolished 
pe Cuens schoolhouse; 20 children and teachers were reported 
<illed. 

Nov. 13 Near Farmington, W.Va. Gas explosions in coal mine killed 16 
miners. 

Dec. 10 Near Manila, Phil. Explosion in fireworks plant killed 26 persons. 

Dec. 24 Near Parkin, Ark. Stove explosion in home killed 11 persons. 

Jan. 23 Zonguldak, Tur. Explosion in coal mine killed 54 persons, injured 
14, left 12 missing. 

‘Feb. 5 Amlabad, Bihar, India. Explosion in coal mine killed a reported 
55 workers. 

‘Feb. 21 San Francisco, Calif. Five sailors were killed in explosions on 
submarine U.S.S. ““Pomodon’’; six other persons were injured. 

March 22 Morgnano, It. Explosions in coal mine killed 24 miners, injured 15, 
and left one missing and presumed dead. 

(May 4 Mexico City, Mex. Explosion in plastics factory killed a reported 
five persons and tossed burning chemicals on parked bus killing six 
passengers; an escaping bus passenger was killed when a power line 
fell. Total dead—12 persons. 

June 26 Gelsenkirchen, Ger. Fourteen persons were killed in coal-mine 
explosion. 

Aug. 3 Near Gelsenkirchen, Ger. Dust explosion in coal mine killed 41 
miners. 

Sept. 23 Near Torreén, Mex. Collision of two trucks, carrying explosives, 
and train killed a reported 20 persons, injured 52. 

Fire 

Nov. 27. Istanbul, Turk. Fire destroyed the city’s ancient covered bazaar 
and caused property damage estimated as high as $178,000,000. 

Feb. 1 Amsterdam, N.Y. Explosion of oil drum started fire in house; 
12 persons were killed. 

Feb. 12 Chicago, Ill. Twenty-nine men were killed, 15 injured in fire in 
“skid row”’ hotel. 

Feb. 17 Near Yokohama, Jap. About 100 women were killed when fire 
swept home for the aged. 

April 3 Sclessin, Belg. Fire in movie theatre killed 39 persons, injured six. 

April 9 Tacoma, Wash. Seven children burned to death in home. 

April 12 Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Fire in apartment building caused deaths 
of eight persons, injured seven. 

May 6 Chicago, Ill. Hotel fire in “skid row” area killed nine persons. 

May 18  Wielopolo, Pol. Theater fire left a reported 58 persons dead. 

May 21 Limbdi, Saurashtra, India. Fire in cotton mill killed a reported 
42 persons, injured 24. 

June 18 — Ichikawa, Jap. Fire in mental hospital killed a reported 18 persons. 

July 16 Niederschlema, Ger. Fire in uranium mine killed 33 persons and 
injured 96. 

Aug. 1o Andover, O. Lightning struck restaurant; ensuing fire and ex- 
plosion killed 22 persons. 

Aug. 27. Whiting, Ind. Oil refinery fire and explosions killed two persons, 
injured 44 and caused estimated property damage of more than 
$10,000,000. , 

Sept. 7 Santa Barbara-Yreka, Calif., area. Week-long forest fires killed 


six persons and caused property damage estimated at $15,000,000. 
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HOMEOWNER 


IN UDALL, KANS., wanders through the wreckage after 


tornado of May 25, 1955 


Marine 
Nov. 15 


Jan. 7 
Jan. 16 


Jan. 27 


March 13 


May 9 


May 11 


June 1 


June 9 


June 9 


June 16 


Atlantic ocean. Brazilian vessel ““Deus Quem Manda” ran on sand- 
bar and capsized off Maranhao, Braz.; 7 persons were killed, 18 
others were missing and presumed dead. 

Pacific ocean. Mexican shrimp boat capsized in rough seas; 13 
fishermen were drowned. 

English, French, Irish coasts. Storms caused deaths of a reported 
121 seamen and the loss of 16 ships. 

Atlantic ocean. Freighter “Southern Districts” with crew of 24 was 
lost off coast of South Carolina. 

Sound of Mull, Scot. Trawler ‘Evelyn Rose”’ struck rocks and sank; 
12 persons were drowned. 

South China sea. Motor vessel sank off Cavite, Phil.; 12 persons 
drowned, two others were missing and presumed dead. 

Central Japan. Fourteen fishermen were reported lost during 
storm. 

Atlantic ocean. Heavy coatings of ice caused two British trawlers 
to capsize; 40 men were missing and presumed lost. 

Southern Italy. Greek trawler ‘‘Iason” sank off Cape Stilo; 11 
crewmen were drowned. Eight crew members of British ship 
“Stratheden” were killed when a lifeboat capsized during rescue 
operations. 

Kaohsiung, For. Explosion of ammunition aboard military vessel 
was reported to have killed 49 persons. 

Sea of Japan. Ferryboat struck freighter and sank between Honshu 
and Shikoku islands; 154 persons were reported dead, 19 missing, 
and 51 injured. 

Adriatic sea. Yugoslav naval ship sank in Senj channel; 26 navy 
men were drowned. . 
English channel. Swedish tanker “Johannishus” burned after 
colliding with Panaman freighter off Ramsgate, Eng.; 20 of tank- 
er’s crew perished. 

Ganges river. Ferry capsized near Allahabad, India; 32 persons 
were drowned. y ee 
Portland, Eng. Torpedo explosion sank British submarine “Sidon 


CHICAGO FIREMEN removing sailor from the wreckage of air liner which 
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crashed at Midway airport July 17, 1955 


in harbour; 13 persons were killed, seven injured; 43 persons were 
saved. 


June 18 English channel. Pleasure boat was swamped off Caen, Fr.; 22 
persons were killed. 

Aug. 12 Chesapeake bay. Fourteen persons were drowned near North 
Beach, Md., when hurricane winds wrecked excursion steamer. 

Aug. 15 Brittany, Fr. Pleasure launch sank; 20 persons were reported 
drowned. 

Sept. 14 Near Aveiro, Port. Portuguese trawler sank; 19 persons were re- 
ported drowned. 

Sept. 29 North sea. German trawler sank after striking motorship; 15 sea- 
men were reported missing, and presumed dead. 

Miscellaneous 

Nov. 7 New York, N.Y. Faulty gas heater emitted carbon monoxide fumes 
which killed ro persons. 

Nov. 12. Bel. Cong. Uranium mine was accidentally flooded; 27 workers 
were reported drowned. 

Dec. 12. Miranda de Ebro, Sp. Panic in church caused stampede, resulting 
in deaths of ro girls. 

Jan. 6 Aguascalientes, Mex. Panicin theatre caused deaths of nine persons, 
injured 4o. 

Feb. 13 Hunucma, Mex. Collapse of bullring stadium grandstand caused 
deaths of a reported 14 persons, injured about 165. 

Feb. 28 Caribbean sea. Wave swept eight sailors into sea from Colombian 
destroyer ‘‘Caldas”; all were presumed dead. 

April 21 Minas Gerais, Braz. Thirty gold-diggers were killed when trench 
collapsed. 

Junerr Le Mans, Fr. Racing car, during running of Grand Prix, crashed 
into spectators and exploded; 82 persons were killed, 78 injured. 
This was thought to be the worst tragedy in auto racing history. 

July 11 Banff, Alta. Seven boy mountain climbers were killed in avaianche. 

July x1 Western Europe and Great Britain. Severe heat wave killed a 
reported 429 persons. 

July 28 Ise sea. Wave drowned 36 teen-age girls swimming near Tsu, Jap. 

Sept. 7 Los Angeles, Calif. Ten-day heat wave killed a reported 107 
persons. 

Natural 

Noy. 12 Zagora, Fr. Mor. Floods caused deaths of a reported 30 persons. 

Noy. 28 Fujiyama, Jap. Avalanche on Mt. Fujiyama swept 16 persons to 
their death. 

Dec. 11 Parasia, India. Accidental flooding of coal mine caused cave-in; 
64 miners were killed. 

Dec. 23. North sea. Storms struck England, Germany, Denmark, and the 
Low Countries; 74 persons were reported killed. 

Dec. 28 Near El Carmen, Colom. Landslides caused deaths of a reported 
47 persons. 

Jan. 5 Leyte, Phil. Storm and floods killed a reported 51 persons. 

Feb. 1 Tunica, Miss., area. Tornadoes killed 31 persons, injured 100. 

Feb. 18 | Western United States. Snowstorm killed 18 persons. 

Feb. 21 Japan. Blizzard killed 18 persons, left 180 missing. 

Feb. 26 Western New South Wales, Austr. Floods left a reported 70 persons 
dead; hardest hit was Maitland area. 

April 1 Southern Philippines. There were 432 persons killed and more than 


2,000 injured by earthquakes; hardest hit was Mindanao area. 
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Railway 
Decr2 


Dec. 17 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 23 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 26 
March 1 
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April 3 


May 12 
July 17 
Aug. 22 


Traffic 
Nov. 14 


Dec. 16 
Dec. 19 


Feb. 26 


July 1-4 


injured r13. : 

Sasebo, Jap. At least 73 persons were reported dead in lands 
Pakasiran, Java. Landslide caused deaths of 405 persons. 
Santa Catarina, Braz. Tornado killed a reported 22 “al 


Kangting, Sikang, China. Earthquakes killed a reported 39 | 


two missing. 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri. Tornadoes caused dea 
a reported 125 persons, injured more than 700 and left | 
property damage; hardest hit was Udall, Kan., area, whe 
were killed. 

Near Patani, Thai. Tidal wave caused deaths of a reporte¢ 
persons. ; ’ 
Northeastern U.S. Floods and Hurricane “Diane” winds in Coi 
ticut, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Islane¢ 
New York caused deaths of a reported 191 persons, injured | 
and caused property damage estimated as high as $1,600,00G 
Kalu, India. Bursted reservoir caused floods which killed a rep4 
180 persons, injured 200. : 
Near Cairo, Egy. Earthquake killed a reported 20 persons, in) 
28. 

Tampico-Vera Cruz, Mex., area. Hurricane “Hilda” brought ¢ 
to a reported 250 persons, injured 1,000. A reported 206 pe! 
were killed on the Yucatan peninsula, when Hurricane “Ja 
reversed course on Sept. 28. Damage in the Tampico area 
was estimated at more than $42,000,000. 

New Bern, N.C., area. Hurricane “Ione” caused deaths of five 
sons and caused property damage estimated at $160,000,000. 
Barbados, Windward Is. Hurricane “Janet” and subsequent fi 
killed a reported 61 persons, injured 247 and caused prog 
damage estimated at $5,000,000; the total of dead in the Carib 
area was estimated to exceed 200 persons. | 
Kyushu, Jap., area. Typhoon “Louise” caused deaths of 31 per 
injured a reported 241, left 41 missing and caused property dan 
estimated at $30,000,000. 

Volos, Gr. Twenty-three persons were killed and 15 injure 
floods. 

Punjab, Patiala and Delhi, India. Floods killed a reported > 
persons, and caused estimated property damage of more 
$63,000,000. 

Northeastern U.S. Rains and resultant floods killed a reporte 
persons and caused property damage estimated at $21,000,00 


| 
Louvain, Belg. Twenty-one persons were killed, more than 5 
jured when train was derailed. 
Southeast Algeria. Fifteen passengers were killed when two t: 
collided. 
Near Dortmund, Ger. Collision of two passenger trains kille 
persons, injured about 60. 
Near Barra do Pirai, Braz. Train wreck caused deaths of a repc 
15 persons, injured 4o. 
Near Aracaju, Braz. Forty persons were reported killed and a 
100 injured in train crash. 
Sutton Coldfield, Eng. Seventeen passengers were killed, 30 inj 
when train jumped track. 
Between Johannesburg and Durban, U. of S. Af. Two trains 
lided; 12 persons were killed, 66 injured. 
East Germany. Derailment of Soviet troop train killed a repc 
4o soldiers. 
Near Sao Paulo, Braz. Thirty persons were reported killed, 
injured when train overturned. 
Pusan, Kor. Fire in train car killed 39 persons, injured about 
Near Alsaba, Mex. Six cars of train carrying Holy Week vaca: 
ers fell into canyon; 13 persons were killed, about 90 injured. 
West Java, Indon. Forty-six persons were killed, about 43 inj 
in train crash. 
San Bernardo, Chile. Collision of two trains killed 49 per: 
injured 43. 
Spring City, Tenn. Eleven children were killed, 30 injured in ti 
school bus collision. 


Near Caracas, Venez. Two racing cars ran into crowd; nine per 
were killed. 

Near Lens, Fr. Eleven persons were killed when bus ran off br 
Near Mexico City, Mex. Bus ran into ravine; 37 persons 
killed, 38 injured. 

Johannesburg, U. of S. Af. Ten persons were killed in a collisic 
two trucks. 

United States. Traffic deaths during two-day Christmas holida 
reported by the Associated Press, numbered 392 persons. 
Near Cuzco, Peru. Bus went over cliff; 17 persons were killed 
5 were injured. 

United States. Reported 296 persons died in traffic accidents dt 
54-hour New Year holiday period. 

Near Tucuman, Arg. Bus ran off bridge and fell into rive! 
persons were killed, 22 injured. 

Near Mexico City, Mex. Bus fell into canyon and burned; 30 
sons were reported killed. 

Vigo, Sp. Bus struck tree and burned; 31 persons were killed. 
Near Seoul, Kor. Bus ran off bridge; 38 persons were k 
17 injured. 

Northwestern Argentina. Sixteen persons were killed, 14 in: 
when bus ran over cliff. 

United States. Associated Press listed three-day Memorial 
week-end deaths in auto accidents as 360 persons. 

San Francisco, Calif. Runaway furniture van killed seven per 
injured three. 

United States. Traffic death toll over Independence day wee 
numbered 407 persons. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST— 


Aug.13 Near Bourg St. Pierre, Switz. Seventeen sightseers were killed 
when bus ran off cliff. 

Sept. 6 United States. Labor day weekend (three days) traffic accidents 
killed a reported 438 persons. ; 

Oct. 2 Near Eudora, Ark. Bus-automobile collision killed all seven pas- 


sengers in car, 


Disciples of Christ Total membership of the Disciples 
* of Christ in the United States and 

Canada in 1955 was 1,890,679, and the world membership was 

2,045,943. Additions for the year totalled 137,613: by baptism 
68,334, by transfer 69,279. Local congregations in the world 
numbered 8,830; in the United States and Canada 8,009. The 
world total of ministers was 7,578. Missouri reported the largest 
number of local congregations, 801; Indiana the largest mem- 
bership, 194,589; this state also had the largest number of 
baptisms, 6,033. Total contributions for the United States and 
Canada were $75,955,232.30. Of this, $50,828,610 was for local 
expenses and $25,126,622.30 for missions and benevolence. Uni- 
fied Promotion, the central receiving agency for missionary 
funds, secured $3,889,574.28, an increase of $452,250.78 over 
the preceding year. 

Missionary work during the year was conducted in 11 fields 
outside the United States: Belgian Congo, South Africa, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, India, Japan, Thailand, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
_Mexico and the Philippines, with 223 missionaries and 1,993 
‘national leaders. Baptisms in these fields numbered 9,414. The 
United Christian Missionary society, located in Indianapolis, 
‘Ind., is the major administrative office in the United States 

for missions, Christian education and church development. 

The pension fund of Disciples of Christ reported a total 
active membership of 4,632 with assets of $19,000,000. The 
Board of Church Extension served 824 churches through build- 
‘ing loans. The total assets of this board were $8,198,937.03. 

_ The International Convention of Disciples of Christ, located 

at 620 K. of P. Building, Indianapolis, Ind., did not hold its 
usual annual assembly. However, it conducted 12 Area Christian 
sassemblies in Lynchburg, Va., Atlanta, Ga., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Spokane, Wash., Bakersfield, Calif., Wichita, Kan., Ft. 
‘Worth, Tex., and Memphis, Tenn. These assemblies were for 
‘the purpose of reviewing progress on the ten-year long-range 
/program which would culminate in 1960. The World Conven- 
‘tion of Churches of Christ was held in Toronto, Can., with 
‘representatives from 13 countries. The total registration was 
17,052. 

The Disciples of Christ, through their international conven- 
‘tion, maintain active membership in the World Council of 
Churches and the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

The 1956 assembly of the International Convention of Disci- 
‘ples of Christ was to be held in Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 3, 1956, with Riley B. Montgomery, president of the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. as convention president. 
Gaines M. Cook continued as executive secretary. (See also 
CHuRCH MEMBERSHIP. ) (G. M. Cx.) 
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Displaced Persons: see Rerucees. 

District of Columbia: see Wasuincton, D.C. 
Divorce: see MarriAGE AND Divorce. 
Dixon-Yates Contract: see Atomic ENERGY. 
Dog Shows: see Snows. 

Dominica: see WrNpwarp ISsLANDs. 


es i Nearly two-thirds of the island of 
Dominican Republic. Hispaniola, to the east, is occupied 
by the Dominican Republic (area 18,682 sq.mi.; population, 
(1950 census) 2,135,872, (1955 est.) 2,404,000. (The western 
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one-third comprises Haiti.) The capital of the Dominican Re- 
public is Ciudad Trujillo (known from the beginning of the 16th 
until the second quarter of the 20th century as Santo Domingo, 
whence the name of the nation) with a population of about 
200,000. The other large city, Santiago de los Caballeros, in the 
northern mountains, has about 60,000 inhabitants. The 1950 
census gave the largest cities the following populations: Bara- 
hona 14,654; Ciudad Trujillo 181,553; La Romana 14,074; 
La Vega 14,200; Puerto Plata 14,843; San Francisco de Macoris 
16,083; San Pedro de Macoris 19,876; Santiago 56,558. The 
president in 1955 was Gen. Hector B. Trujillo y Molina. 

History.—There was rising economic activity throughout 
1955. While cacao prices fell, they tended to stabilize by mid- 
year. Coffee production increased over 1954, but prices were 
unsteady. Sugar production continued to be well sustained, with 
most of the crop going to Great Britain and elsewhere in Europe, 
and a slight increase in the amount admitted into the U.S. The 
resentment caused by the small sugar quota assigned to the 
Dominican Republic by the U.S. secretary of agriculture was 
revealed in press and other public comment. A tobacco export 
monopoly was decreed, effective early in 1956. 

Tourist entry requirements were radically simplified in 1955, 
and as two new large hotels were completed, the number of 
tourists increased. Spanish immigrants at the rate of 1,000 
monthly began to arrive on Italian ships chartered by the gov- 
ernment. The government provided land and initial working 
capital, since its interest was to build up a durable farm popu- 
lation of European origin in the mountain areas along the 
Haitian border. The extensive program of public works led to 
an increase in export taxes on sugar, cacao and coffee, and on 
tobacco until such time as the monopoly began to operate. 
Import duties were unified in a flat 23% tax ad valorem. 

Although agriculture continued to be the principal occupation 
of more than 80% of the population, new industries continued 
to get under way. A shipyard was begun in February with a 
1,000 ft. dry dock. A plant producing furfural from sugar-cane 
bagasse was built at a cost of $7,000,000; its output was re- 
ported to be wholly contracted for by an American concern. 

Preparations for an international fair, scheduled to begin at 
the end of the year, were vigorously carried forward in the 
autumn. Relations with Haiti and other countries were unusu- 
ally tranquil during 1955. (CREM Mcs) 


Education.—In 1954 there were 2,641 schools (including 1,250 emer- 
gency schools), all of which were maintained by the state except 112 
semiofficial (state-aided) and 169 private schools. The total number of 
pupils enrolled was 246,734. There were also 3,568 centres for combating 
illiteracy with 78,709 students enrolled. The University of Santo Do- 
mingo had 2,560 students. According to the 1950 census, 56.7% of those 
10 years of age and over were illiterate. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with 
the U.S. dollar. The 1955 budget estimated revenue at $108,100,000 and 
expenditure at $105,500,000. Revenue in 1954 was $110,400,000. There 
was no public debt. Currency in circulation (Aug. 31, 1955) totalled 
$41,580,000; demand deposits $38,150,000; gold reserves $12,080,000. 
The U.S. dept. of commerce estimated U.S. direct investments in 1954 at 
$133,000,000. The cost-of-living index at Ciudad Trujillo stood at 103 
in July 1955 (1948—100). The gross national product (1954) totalled 
$471,200,000. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled $119,726,923; im- 
ports were $82,827,010. Leading exports were sugar (31%), coffee (26%), 
cacao (20%), chocolate (7%) and tobacco (4%). Leading customers 
were the U.S. (57%), the U.K. (21%), the Netherlands (3%), Puerto 
Rico (3%) and Ceylon (2%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (66%), the 
Netherlands Antilles (6%), Canada (5%), Germany (5%) and Bel- 
gium (3%). ' ; : 

In 1951 there were 152 mi. of public railway, all owned and operated 
by the government, and 748 mi. of industrial railway, operated mainly by 
the sugar companies. Road mileage in 1950 was placed at 1,966, of which 
694 mi. were classified as first-class all-weather, 1,027 secondary and 245 
third-class. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 11,308 motor vehicles, including 
5,794 automobiles, 5,034 trucks and 480 buses. 

Agriculture.—In the 1954-55 season 613,000 metric tons of sugar were 
produced; in 1954, 512,675 tons of sugar and 28,058,340 gal, of mo- 
lasses were exported. Production of other important crops in 1954~55 
(preliminary) included coffee 460,000 bags of 132 lb. each (exports 1954: 
393,000 bags), cacao 84,024,000 Ib.; rice 170,000,000 lb.; tobacco (1954) 
41,500,000 lb. In 1952 there were 769,000 cattle, 833,000 hogs and 129,- 
ooo horses. 
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Manvufactures.—In 1954 there were 3,416 industrial establishments with 
capital of $166,567,172, 66,299 employees and sales amounting to $162,- 
516,994. Important products included sugar, cotton textiles, cement, beer, 
edible oils and chocolate. (J. W. Mw.) 


" The generosity of the citi- 
Donations and Bequests. cenry of the United States 
to its philanthropic institutions, according to available indexes, 
continued its upward climb in 1955 and exceeded the $5,400,- 
000,000 estimated total for 1954. 

This upward trend appears to have been in all areas of bene- 
factions. Individual giving which, in 1954, was estimated at 
$4,100,000,000, showed an increase in 1955, notably in the 
number of gifts of $100,000 and over. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
alone, made publicly announced gifts of more than $24,000,000. 

Foundations, whose grants had been estimated at $200,000,- 
ooo annually, distributed more than $325,000,000 in 1955. The 
Ford foundation, early in the year, announced a $50,000,000 
program of aid to higher education through faculty salary in- 
creases and, later, a $20,000,000 scholarship aid program. It 
allocated $15,000,000 to strengthen and extend research in 
mental health over the next five to ten years. During the first 
nine months of the year, a record of 114 publicly announced 
grants of $100,000 and more totalled more than $151,000,000. 

Corporation gifts which, according to income tax figures, 
amounted to $398,579,000 in 1952, and were estimated at $500,- 
000,000 annually, passed the $650,000,000 mark in 1955. Large 
corporations continued to announce expanded programs of aid to 
educational institutions, supported their health and welfare 
activities on a per employee basis formula and, when the Ameri- 
can Red Cross needed additional funds to meet the flood dis- 
aster emergency, responded with sizable giving. 

Philanthropic bequests average about $650,000,000 annually, 
and during 1955 many estates in excess of $1,000,000 were left 
to nonprofit institutions. Where does this $5,500,000,000 go? 
Churches and other religious organizations receive annually 
about 55%, or $3,025,000,000. In 1955, total gifts to religion 
were responsible for $700,000,000 in new religious construc- 
tion—an all-time record. 

Colleges and universities receive about $325,000,000 in gifts 
and bequests, and it was believed this figure was increasing, 
for many institutions, both large and small, announced record 
amounts in benefactions received in the 1954-55 fiscal year. 

Expenditures for civilian health and medical care average 


about $94 a person, or a total of $14,400,000,000; philanthropy 


pays about 2.8 cents of each dollar of this total. 

Gifts to welfare agencies continued to increase. Funds raised 
by community chests and united funds for 1955 totalled $302,- 
500,000, an increase of 4% over those raised for 1954. 

All in all, 1955 promised to be a banner year for philanthropy 
in the U.S. (See also CommuNITY CHEST; EDUCATION; SOCIE- 
TIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.) (Ol ean) 

[On Dec. 12, 1955, the Ford foundation announced grants 
totalling $500,000,000 to increase teacher salaries in privately 
supported universities and colleges, to extend services of vol- 
untary nonprofit hospitals and to improve instruction in pri- 
vately supported medical schools. These grants were to be paid 
out during the following 18 months. | 


Draft: see SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S. 
Drama: see THEATRE. 
Dress: see WoMEN’s FASHIONS. 


), Canadian po- 


Drew, George Alexander iit teste, wan hen 


May 7 at Guelph, Ont., and educated at Guelph Collegiate 
institute, Upper Canada college and the University of Toronto. 
In 1938 he was chosen leader of the Ontario Conservative party 


and in 1939 he was a member of the Ontario legislature, being 
re-elected in 1943 and 1945. In 1943, he was sworn in as premies 
of Ontario. On Oct. 2, 1948, he was chosen leader of the nationai 
Progressive Conservative party and on Dec. 20 of that year w 
elected to the house of commons. In an unprecedented actio 
the Liberal government appointed him member of Queen Eliza 
beth II’s privy council of Canada on May 13, 1953- He has beer 
leader of the official opposition in the house of commons sinch 
1948. 

Although Drew suffered a very serious ilness during the wini 
ter of 1954-55, he made an excellent recovery, returning t# 
active duty at the end of Feb. 1955. Drew’s chief contributioa 
to the work of the 1955 session was a vindication of the responi 
sibility of parliament under the constitution. He led oppositioa 
to the granting of permanent status to extraordinary power 
vested in the minister of defense production, speaking wit 
great vigor and at great length during the debate which endee 
only when the government accepted Drew’s thesis and thy 
defense minister’s extraordinary powers became subject to 4 
time limit of three years. Drew was also successful during thy 
session in his contention that the minister of national revenu) 
ought not to retain his position as director of a trust compan} 
while he was a member of the government. When Drew mad 
4 motion of censure on June 20, Prime Minister St. Laurent tole 
the house that the minister of national revenue had resignee 
from the trust company one month previously. (M.L. S.) | 


; 


Drought: see METEOROLOGY , Sort CONSERVATION. 


os . The Federal Food, Drug 
Drug Administration, U.S. and Cosmetic act is enforce: 
by the Food and Drug administration (FDA), a unit of th 
department of health, education and welfare, and is designed t 
protect the public from harmful and improperly labelled com 
modities in interstate commerce. 

A report on tests of drugs exposed to atomic explosion, con 
ducted in co-operation with the Federal Civil Defense adminis 
tration (FCDA), was released in Jan. 1955. It showed that o 
the 42 important common drug items exposed, only 2 (insuli 
and vitamin B,.) were reduced in potency. Under a delegatio 
of authority to the department from the FCDA, the Food an 
Drug administration began in June 1955 a training program fo 
state and local officials, to help them safeguard food and dru 
supplies in case of attack. 

To correct the lack of complete reports on untoward effect 
of drugs, occasionally noticed by hospitals and physicians, th 
FDA undertook a pilot study on voluntary reporting, in co-of 
eration with several medical and hospital groups. If the stud 
proved helpful, efforts were to be made to extend it to a wide 
spread system of permanent reporting, making the informatio 
generally available to physicians and hospitals. 

Twenty-nine drug and device recalls were supervised durir 
the year, of products that were below their labelled potenc 
nonsterile injectables and an eye solution, and drugs markete 
without effective new-drug applications, varying from U.S. 
specifications, packaged defectively, and causing untoward rea 
tions when injected. Two devices with mechanical imperfectioi 
were recalled—blood donor and intravenous administration set 

Illegal sales of prescription drugs were charged in 141 of tl 
154 drug and device prosecutions. Penalties ranging from nom 


Table I.—U.S, Production and Sales of Medicinals 


1954 1953 
Production’ ys: :s: temewtecis) ialuey a sth eatomicn sais ie 65,884,000 Ib. 66,585,000 
Sales 
Quantity: jose sp.) e) os es olueniene: She. e 53,232,000 Ib. 54,227,000 
Value. Soe tates ea ee eee We we $425,835,000 $409,068,0 
Average, value per Ibs. 02 vers veltsiaes «6 os $8.15 $7.54 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, Synthetic Organic Chemicals, U.S, Production and Sale 
Medicinals, 1954. 


DRUGS—DULLES, JOHN FOSTER 


nal fines to $5,000 and five jail sentences were imposed. Two 
of the men sentenced to jail issued prescriptions for dangerous 
drugs, but were not licensed to practice medicine. Many state 
pharmacy boards suspended or revoked licences of pharmacists 
convicted of illegal sales. 

Besides the occasional pharmacist who disregards his profes- 
sional obligations, cases of illegal sales frequently involve 
peddlers who obtain the drugs illegally. In one instance, a 
woman running a massage parlor sold amphetamines to over- 
weight patients to curb their appetites and to help them reduce. 
Reports of sales of amphetamines to truck drivers and other 
motorists to help them stay awake on long or monotonous drives 
were under investigation. 

Nine of the remaining 13 prosecutions filed involved false 

and misleading curative claims. Other charges were based on 
faulty composition and failure to bear mandatory labelling. 
_ Promoters are quick to capitalize on the credulity of the sick 
and ailing by offering “miracle” drugs and gadgets. One recent 
fad was an import, “Royal Jelly,” the secretion of drones fed 
to the queen bee. Claims for it included sex rejuvenation, 
growth of retarded children and treatment of Parkinson’s disease 
and heart trouble. Entry was denied because there were no effec- 
‘tive new-drug applications for royal jelly products, including 
analyses of their composition and evidence of their safety. 

A number of seizures were followed by an injunction to stop 
shipments of a device consisting of a cabinet filled with a sun- 
lamp and short-wave unit and coloured slides assembled to 
irradiate jugs of water. The water was recommended for apo- 
plexy, tumours, ulcers and virus infections. 

_ Another device case, in which the defendant was sentenced 
to go days in jail, was based on false and misleading curative 
‘claims for colour lamps. The itinerant “health” lecturer claimed 
that diseases are caused by specific colours. He offered a green 
‘treatment to cure jaundice, diabetes and consumption, which 
he said were “yellow diseases,’ and a yellow light for laryn- 
gitis, goiter and heart trouble, which he termed “‘violet diseases.” 
Uranium ore “tunnels,” pads, blankets, etc., were offered for 
treatment of arthritis, which were completely ineffective for 
any therapeutic purpose. Six seizures were effected and other 
actions were taken by state authorities. Products with enough 
radioactivity to affect bodily functions are restricted to the use 
of qualified operators. 

- Of 2,991 import drug shipments inspected, 2,515 were refused 
entry because of failure to meet U.S. requirements. Domestic 


Table Il_—Value of Medicines Shipped by U.S. Manufacturers 
1953 1952 


Pharmaceutical preparations. . ..... +. $1,514,234,000 $1,477,772,000 


Medicinal chemicals. «. . « « - 0 « « « « « 363,390,000 340,399,000 

Inorganic and organic medicinals (bulk type) 346,800,000 322,006,000 
- Drugs of animal origin (uncompounded). . . . 16,590,000 18,393,000 
mmerogicdl products... . « » « » = « oA e 69,565,000 79,868,000 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


drug and device shipments seized totalled 170 actions, based on 
299 violative samples. Inspections were made of 1,901 drug and 
device establishments and 8,259 samples were collected. 

Applications for 433 new drugs were allowed to become effec- 
tive after evaluation of their safety—343 for human use and 
go for veterinary use. In addition, 2,277 supplemental applica- 
tions went into effect, of which 1,163 were for veterinary prepa- 
rations. Most of the veterinary drugs were growth stimulants 
for livestock and poultry. Some of the important drugs con- 
sidered were preparations for the treatment of arthritis, allergic 
conditions and tuberculosis; radioactive agents; nonbarbiturate 
hypnotics; antitussive agents; nonmercurial diuretics; anti- 
cholinesterase agents; and antibiotics. 

During the fiscal year, 329 batches of insulin and insulin 
products and 20,643 batches of antibiotics were certified after 


Table Ill_—U.S. Consumer Expenditures for Prescriptions, Other Medicines and 
Auxiliary Health Aids* 
1954 1953 
Physicians’ prescriptions 
Number: 
Drug store... 44. Sit oe BS nea 438,000,000 420,200,000 
Other retail stores Ser er Ot? Oem 10,200,000 10,100,000 
Totals cane, ous le peo oe < 448,200,000 430,300,000 
Amount: 
Drug store . 1 ss « Sette shame ne $956,700,000 $872,600,000 
Other, retail stones) 2) reo ee 22,300,000 20,900,000 
FORA Gy ace’ se. sare oi \siteb el ce) te, cane $979,000,000 $893,500,000 


Other medicines 


Drug store” ogists oe fs. & Baa $259,030,000 $263,560,000 
ie Ferah'stores-7. oes teva Pac ore 297,560,000 281,780,000 
ota 


$556,590,000 $545,340,000 


Auxiliary health aids* 


Drug store . 2. 2 atte ay ke! ehie see $282,160,000 $27 8,080,000 
Other retailistores! @ @) ef ass a outeite ie 269,980,000 257,660,000 
ze) Poe BA cle Saale eee Oe ake ate $552,140,000 $535,740,000 


Total for prescriptions, other medicines, and 
auxiliary health aids* 


Drug:store wer <i. s,s 3) 5 ait omens otter $1,497,890,000  $1,414,240,000 
Other retailistores: = . Soto eee ee 589,840,000 560,340,000 
Total cc gectecmnsy oso: occ re omteame Ey tae Pees $2,087,730,000 $1,974,580,000 


*Includes Prescription accessories, first-aid products, foot preparations, veterinary 
medicines, feminine and baby medicaments. 
Source: Drug Topics (March 7 and Aug. 8, 1955). 


passing tests for purity, potency and stability. Also certified 

were 4,655 batches of coal-tar colours, representing 5,140,202 lb. 

for use in foods, drugs or cosmetics. (See also NARCOTICS.) 
(ER 12, IES) 

Drug Production and Sales.—A drop of 1% in the volume 
of drug production in 1954 from the preceding year was re- 
vealed in the reports of the U.S. Tariff commission. Sales like- 
wise were off about 2% in quantity, but there was an increase 
of more than 4% in the total value of sales. As a result, the 
average per pound value of drug sales rose from $7.54 in 1953 
to $8.15 in 1954. 

Expenditures for physicians’ prescriptions were up nearly 
10% in 1954. The number of prescriptions increased more than 
4%. The average price per prescription rose accordingly from 
$2.07 in 1953 to $2.19 in 1954. Approximately 98% of physi- 
cians’ prescriptions were filled in the 53,000 drugstores in the 
United States. 

Sales of nonprescription packaged medicines were up a little 
more than 2% to set a record for the year. Sales of auxiliary 
health aids also increased, more than 3%. Articles in this 
category include prescription accessories, first-aid products, 
foot preparations, veterinary medicines and feminine and baby 
medicaments. 

In the export market U.S. drug producers experienced many 
difficulties. Trade barriers, currency and foreign exchange re- 
strictions and other discriminations imposed by foreign govern- 
ments had choked off, and in some instances completely stopped, 
sales of U.S. drug exporters in some of their overseas markets. 

(Gee (e, 10) 
Drugs: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; ALLERGY; BI0- 
CHEMISTRY; BLoop, DISEASES OF THE; CHEMISTRY; CHEMO- 
THERAPY; DERMATOLOGY; DRUG ADMINISTRATION, U.S.; ENpDo- 
CRINOLOGY; MeprcinE; Narcotics; PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
U.S.; StomACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; VETERIN- 
ARY MeEpIcINE. See also articles on specific diseases, such as 
CANCER; DIABETES; etc. 
Drug Traffic: see Narcorics. 
Drunkenness: see INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC. 
Duke Endowment: sce SociETIES AND AssocIATIONS, U.S. 


1888- , U.S. cabinet member, 
Dulles, John Foster i born fees 25 in Washington, 
D.C. He graduated from Princeton university, Princeton, N.J., 
in 1908 and was awarded a law degree at the George Washing- 
ton university law school, Washington, D.C., in rg1r1. In World 
War I he served as a major on the army general staff, and after 
that war went to the Paris peace conference as U.S. counsel on 


ee a ee ee 


“WELL, THIS SHOULD MAKE MY POSITION CLEAR!”’ a critical view by 
British cartoonist Vicky of the London Daily Mirror 


reparations and other financial matters. Between the two wars 
he became a prominent international lawyer. In 1945 he was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the conference to organize the 
United Nations at San Francisco, Calif. 

In 1951, as U.S. ambassador-at-large, he travelled to both 
Asia and Europe to arrange for agreement among the World 
War II Allies, the U.S.S.R. excepted, to a peace treaty with 
Japan, which was signed on Sept. 8 by Japan and 48 noncom- 
munist nations. Dulles prepared the foreign-policy plank of the 
Republican party platform in 1952 and after the national elec- 
tion of that year was designated Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
new secretary of state. He was sworn into office Jan. 21, 1953. 

Within two weeks of taking office Dulles began a survey trip 
of Italy, France, Great Britain, western Germany and the Bene- 
lux countries to find methods of strengthening the proposed 
European Defense Community. He flew to Korea early in Aug. 
1953 after the truce agreement had been signed. At Seoul on 
Aug. 8 he negotiated a mutual defense pact with the South 
Korean government. 

Two important events in Dulles’ career during 1954 were his 
signing of the eight-power southeastern Asia security pact at 
Manila, P.I., on Sept. 8, and his conclusion of the 15-power 
Paris pact Oct. 23 creating the Western European union and 
leading to reaarmament of West Germany. 

Dulles continued his extensive travels during 1055, attend- 
ing the SEATO conference at Bangkok, Thailand, in February 
and the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four Powers 
in July. On May 15 he signed the Austrian peace treaty at 
Vienna. In October he attended the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switz. 

Dulles proposed on Aug. 26, 1955, that the U.S., in conjunc- 
tion with the United Nations, guarantee a new fixed Arab- 
Israeli boundary to end clashes in the area which had flared 
again during the year. 


(1890- ), Canadi- 


Duplessis, Maurice Le Noblet an political leader, 


was born on April 20 at Trois Riviéres, Que., the son of a pro- 
vincial legislator and judge. He was educated at a seminary in 
Trois Riviéres and at Laval university, after which he practiced 


DUPLESSIS, MAIR L.—DYES 


law in his native town. He stood for election to the Queb| 
legislature from Trois Riviéres in 1923 but was defeated. || 
the general elections of 1927, however, he won the seat, and } 
was re-elected in 1931, 1935 and 1936. In 1933 he was chose 
leader of the Conservative party but broke with it just al 
to the 1936 elections and formed his own—the Union Nationa 
—which gained 76 of the then go seats in the Quebec legislatur 
Duplessis was sworn in as Quebec’s premier and attorney ge? 
eral Aug. 26, 1936. During this first tenure of office he supporte 
various federal social-benefit laws, such as old-age pensions am 
unemployment insurance. j 
After Canada’s entry into World War II, Sept. 10, 193) 
Duplessis declared that the federal War Measures act enda) 
gered Quebec’s provincial autonomy and he even threatené 
secession in the event of a national military draft. His stand wy 
repudiated by Quebec’s voters in the elections of Oct. 1939, ar 
he resigned as premier but kept his Trois Riviéres seat. 
Duplessis made a remarkable political comeback in Aug. 194 
when, after five years as leader of the opposition, he won 4 
of the 91 seats and again became premier and attorney generé 
He greatly increased this majority in the elections of July 2) 
1948, when the Union Nationale party won 82 seats. He wa 


‘again re-elected July 16, 1952, although that time his party 


control dropped to 68 of the 92 legislative votes. | 

| 
Dutch Guiana: see SuRINAM. | 
Dutch Overseas Territories: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 


. . (1901- ~=—*+dY,-sOU'S.. biochem 
Du Vigneaud, Vincent and Nobel prize winner, was bo 
at Chicago, IIll., on May 18. He received his bachelor’s degre 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, in 1923 and his master 
degree there the next year, taking his Ph.D. from the Universit 
of Rochester (N.Y.) in 1927. He also studied at the Kaise 
Wilhelm institute in Dresden, Ger., and at the medical scho: 
of the University of Edinburgh, Scot. He was chairman of tt 
biochemistry department of George Washington university med 
cal school, Washington, D.C., from 1932 to 1938, when | 
joined the staff of Cornell university medical college in Ne 
York City. There he concentrated his research on the synthes 
of two hormones—oxytocin and vasopressin. The former, 

complex of amino acids, is important in aiding childbirth, tk 
latter in treatment of diabetes. For his work on these two ho 
mones—recognized by the Royal Swedish Academy of Scien: 
as “a historic feat in biochemistry,’ Du Vigneaud on Noy. 

1955, was named recipient of the 1955 Nobel prize in chemistr 


D A marked upswing in the consumption of U.S. dyes ov 
yes. the previous year manifested itself during the first eig] 
months of 1955. With the textile industry operating at a hig 
level, it was expected that the demand for dyes would | 
reflected in an over-all increase of approximately 10% at tl 
end of the year. Export sales of U.S. dyes were slightly ahex 
of the figures for 1954. Rising labour and raw materials cos 
necessitated price readjustments of 5% to 10%. A propos¢ 
tariff cut on dyes was strongly opposed by dye-producing firr 
as having a serious effect upon the industry because of tl 
wide difference in labour costs between workers in the Units 
States and in Europe and the inability of the former to cor 
pete on this basis. 

Of greatest significance to the textile industry was the co 
tinuing approach toward simplifying dyeing techniques invol 
ing both new and established fibres. Where formerly the ran 
of available dyes for many of the synthetic fibres was nec¢ 
sarily limited, chemical technology developed complete seri 


EAR, NOSE AND THROAT, DISEASES OF 


of dyes possessing satisfactory application characteristics and 
outstanding fastness. 

Production of all types of U.S. dyes in 1954, based on pre- 
liminary figures published by the United States tariff commis- 
sion, amounted to 142,982,000 lb., 14% less than the 165,806,- 
ooo lb. produced in 1953. In 1954 sales of all dyes totalled 
137,463,000 Ib. valued at $160,302,000 compared with 151,675,- 
000 lb. valued at $167,526,000 in 1953, a decrease of 10% in 
quantity and 5% in value. The average unit value of sales of 
all dyes increased to $1.17 per pound in 1954 from $1.10 in 
1953, primarily because of the greater production and sales of 
certain higher-priced dyes. The vat-colour group maintained the 
lead in both production and sales, accounting for 31.6% of the 
1954 production and 31.5% of the poundage sold; direct dyes 
‘represented 18.3%, sulphur dyes 15.8% and acid dyes 9.6%. 

Four chemical classes of dyes accounted for about 85% of 
the total quantity produced in 1954, azo dyes for 37%, anthra- 
quinone vat dyes for 22%, sulphur dyes for 16% and indigoid 
and thioindigoid dyes for 10%. With the exception of sulphur 
dyes, which increased 0.5% in 1954 compared with 1953, the 
output of the remaining three classes was less than in 1953. 
Indigoid and thioindigoid dyes declined 35%, anthraquinone 
vat dyes 19% and azo dyes 8%. 

Sales of vat dyes exclusive of indigo amounted to $43,787,- 
000, direct dyes $34,674,000, acid dyes $17,395,000 and sulphur 
colours $6,573,000. Foreign invoice value of U.S. dye imports 
‘In 1954 increased to $5,832,097 from $4,594,000 in 1953. Ger- 
many jumped into the lead with 55% of total imports, while 
imports from both Switzerland and the United Kingdom fell off. 
(A. G. Br.) 

Other Countries.—In a report on the European chemical in- 
\dustry issued by O.E.E.C. (Organization for European Eco- 
‘nomic Cooperation), it was stated that between 1950 and 1954 
world output of dyestuffs rose from about 270,200 metric tons 
to about 323,100, an increase of 20%. In 1937 the production 
was estimated at 243,900 metric tons. Precise details of produc- 
tion were not available for all the non-O.E.E.C. countries. 

In O.E.E.C. countries as a whole production was at about 
prewar level and represented about 50% of world output in 
/1937, but fell to about 37% (121,200 metric tons) in 1954 be- 
cause of the rise in production in the U.S. and eastern countries. 
Productive capacity in O.E.E.C. countries was in excess of 
‘actual output. Among causes of surplus capacity were the 
‘revival of the German industry and the setting up of the indus- 
try in countries hitherto without it. As a result dyestuff ex- 
porters had to face the forcing down of prices and the granting 
of credit terms that some considered too generous. 

Resumption of trade with eastern European markets, if only 
on a limited scale, was hoped for as a result of some of the 
east-west trade agreements concluded during 1954, which spe- 
cifically provided for dye exports. 

Several leading European producers reported good and, in 

‘some cases, record sales abroad. 
_ The Indian tariff commission’s recommendations to the gov- 
ernment in 1954 were accepted. Control of imports of dyes 
generally was to continue and only those requirements which 
could not be met by indigenous production were to be admitted. 
‘Tariffs on certain dyes were raised and those on intermediates 
lowered. The commission urged the establishment of coal-tar 
distillation in India, so that the dye industry might be sup- 
plied with home-produced intermediates; the expansion of pro- 
duction of inorganic heavy chemicals used in dyemaking; a 
revised program for the manufacture of dyes and intermediates; 
the setting aside of substantial amounts for research; and the 
employment of trained research workers. 

Pakistan announced its intention to set up a dyestuffs manu- 
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facturing industry. Two German firms, Hoechst and Bayer, 
were to start building a production unit before the end of the 
year, at a cost of Rs. 4,000,000. It was hoped that the plant 
would be in operation by the end of 1957. The plant would at 
first concentrate on sulphur black and Congo red, large quan- 
tities of which had hitherto been imported. (L. E. Ms.) 


Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of. ("Tons 


noids.—The relation of tonsillectomy to incidence of common 
respiratory diseases in children was studied by L. P. McCorkle 
et al. in a group of Cleveland families. Included were those ill- 
nesses in which symptoms referable to the respiratory tract oc- 
curred, after exclusion of specific entities such as the common 
childhood diseases, streptococcal infections, nonstreptococcal 
exudative tonsillitis and pharyngitis, the viral and bacterial 
pneumonias, influenza diagnosed by virus isolation and illnesses 
considered to be allergic. 

The occurrence of the common respiratory diseases among all 
children of the family population three years of age and older 
was considered separately for those whose tonsils had been re- 
moved and for those whose tonsils were intact; no child under 
the age of three had had a tonsillectomy. The occurrence of 
these illnesses among 26 children who had a tonsillectomy while 
under study were recorded both for the period of observation 
before and for the period after the operation. Each child did 
not have the same length of observation before as after tonsil- 
lectomy; therefore, these data were not balanced for individual 
children. 

Comparisons of these data require the use of either age- 
specific or age-adjusted rates because the incidence of common 
respiratory illnesses changes with age and the posttonsillectomy 
experience is heavily weighted with older children. In this study 
too, an additional adjustment was necessary because 10 of the 
26 tonsillectomies were performed during May and June. Since 
the rates for the common respiratory diseases are fairly con- 
stant between September and April and lower between May and 
August, the seasonal adjustment was based in these two groups 
of months. No adjustment was deemed necessary for the calen- 
dar year because of the constancy of the rates from one year to 
the next. 

The studies of McCorkle et al. found that attack rates for 
the common respiratory diseases among children who had a ton- 
sillectomy were similar to those among children of comparable 
age who had not had this operation. 

The 26 children who had tonsillectomy while under observa- 
tion were found to have had a higher than expected rate of 
common respiratory disease both before and after the operation. 
Tonsillectomy did not materially alter this incidence. 

The “closed season” for surgery of tonsils and adenoids had 
been in effect for five years or more because of the increased 
incidence of bulbar poliomyelitis in tonsillectomized children. 
This led some clinicians to favour irradiation rather than sur- 
gery. Louis Sauer and Anna Hamann stated that none of their 
irradiated cases contracted poliomyelitis. It had long been 
known that young lymphoid tissue responds well to irradiation, 
but not permanently. Recent reports warned of the potential 
dangers of irradiation in young children relative to impeding 
growth and development and the possibility of encouraging 
malignant changes. 

Antibiotics in Upper Respiratory Infections.—L. M. Hardy, 
H. S. Traisman, P. P. Pierce and J. S. Walker participated in 
a symposium on the uses and abuses of chemotherapy and anti- 
biotic agents for infections in children. Numerous serious infec- 
tions in children begin with fever, slight sore throat, nasal dis- 
charge, vomiting and abdominal pain. These symptoms are also 
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typical for the onset of the common cold. A small percentage 
of children (15% to 20%) with these initial symptoms develop 
complications of the respiratory infection or other disease. 
Chemotherapeutic agents are not effective against an uncom- 
plicated upper respiratory infection. Instituting their use at the 
onset of a fever to prevent complications is fraught with danger. 
Since many of the antibiotics alter the clinical picture of an in- 
fection, there is a danger of inhibiting the manifestations to a 
degree that would lead to an early diagnosis of a serious cor- 
rectable disease. Chemotherapy and antibiotics are without 
value in the treatment of upper respiratory infections such as 
the common cold. 

As of 1955 penicillin was the drug of choice for gram-positive 
cocci, gram-negative cocci and treponemata. Streptomycin and di- 
hydrostreptomycin were recommended for the tubercle bacillus. 

There were also the three tetracyclines, known as aureomycin, 
terramycin, and erythromycin, tetracyn or panmycin, which 
were in general the choice for H. influenzae and H. pertussis, 
Shigellae, rickettsiae, certain of the gram-negative rods and per- 
haps primary atypical pneumonia and, in some cases, gram- 
positive cocci. Chloromycetin was the drug of choice in typhoid 
and salmonella and sometimes in infections caused by proteus 
and resistant staphylococci. Bacitracin was occasionally used 
against staphylococcus and polymixin was the drug of choice in 
pseudomonas infections. 

In a panel discussion on the subject of antibiotics, Harry 
Dowling discussed the use of the commonly dispensed lozenges. 
In answer to a question, “Should antibiotics ever be given by 
injection in those instances where it can just as effectively be 
given by mouth?” the answer, of course, was that it should not 
—if it could just as effectively be given by mouth. One has to 
use so much more by mouth that this route is used only in those 
diseases where the organism is quite sensitive; that is, in beta- 
streptococcal infections, pneumococcal infections and gono- 
coccal infections. Elsewhere, treatment by mouth is seldom 
feasible and parenteral therapy is therefore recommended. 
Troches should never have been produced with antibiotics in 
them. Certainly penicillin troches should not be used because a 
person can be sensitized to penicillin. Should he later have a 
serious disease and receive penicillin parenterally, he may not 
be able to accept it. An infection can be treated much better 
if the drug can be gotten into the blood stream rather than on 
the surface of the mucous membranes. 

Cancer of the Nose and Sinuses.—Because tumours of the 
nose and sinuses are usually slow growing with few early symp- 
toms, patients do not seek treatment until the disease has 
reached an advanced stage. Claude D. Winborn noted that can- 
cer in this site occurs with sufficient frequency to stress the 
main factors. Most malignant tumours of the nose and sinuses 
are epidermoid (skinlike) in form. The lesions are often of mod- 
erate cell differentiation, although a malignant transitional cell 
carcinoma (cancer) is occasionally found. 

Adenocarcinomas (glandlike) arise from the seromucinous 
glands of the upper respiratory tract and, depending upon the 
fibrous tissue content and blood supply, may be soft or hard. 
These tumours rapidly invade adjacent vital structures, such as 
the back of the nose, orbit and brain, and are difficult to de- 
lineate and dissect. 

Sarcomas (also a type of cancer) may originate in any loca- 
tion in the nose and sinuses. With the exception of osteogenic 
sarcoma, these lesions are soft polyploid or smooth nodular 
masses, reddish or grayish red in colour. Spindle-cell sarcomas 
tend to ulcerate. Myxosarcomas do not metastasize (spread to 
other regions of the body). 

Malignant melanoma (pigment-type tumour) is of mesenchy- 
mal origin and occurs principally on the septum (partition of 
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the nose) or lateral nasal wall. The tumour is radiosensitive, b 
regional and distant metastases occur early. 

Pain is the most common symptom and usually occurs ov 
the cheekbone or under the eye. Initially, when a branch of th 
trigeminal nerve is involved, the discomfort is vague and sligh 
in elderly people the pain may be misinterpreted as being 
result of dental or neurologic problems. 

With involvement of the antrum (the sinus in the cheek 
swelling may occur in the cheek, the roof of the mouth, or tk 
orbit. In edentulous patients the initial symptom often is | 
tumour mass on the alveolar ridge. Patients with teeth m 
erroneously have extractions in an effort to relieve pain in the 
area. External swelling occurs late with primary tumours of th 
ethmoid labyrinth (a honeycomblike nest of cells in the nosé 
and is usually caused by destruction of the bony lamina pap 
racea with invasion and secondary infection of the orbit. j 
most cases, however, unilateral nasal obstruction is noted firs 
and is accompanied by anosmia (loss of sense of smell) art 


nosebleed. 
Diagnosis is usually made by visualizing the tumour ma 
Roentgenograms (x-ray films) delineate advanced growths a 

facilitate to a degree the estimation of operability. Soft-tissu 


changes with little or no bone involvement are noted in ear 


lesions while in later stages evidence of displacement, decalc! 
fication (loss of calcium), and absorption of bony walls | 
found. Usually, the tumour is more extensive than roentgen 
grams suggest. \ 

The first treatment (primary adequacy) given has the bes 
chance of curing the patient and should be as radical as neces 
sary to remove all of the tumour. Sacrifice of an eye or jaw | 
justifiable and cosmesis is to be ignored in the interests of sav 
ing the patient’s life. This is carried out through a combinatior 
of the scalpel and electrosurgery. Radium needles are dis 
tributed in the area previously occupied by tumour. Externs 
irradiation is applied to the high lymph nodes of the neck 
Electrosurgery is used when the tumour approaches the skit 
(See also HEARING. ) 
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; - This artic 
Eastern European Economic Planning. j.*<ncer 
ed with the seven people’s democracies of eastern Euro} 
(Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German Democratic R 
public, Hungary, Poland and Rumania), which together cov 
an area of 392,998 sq.mi. and have a combined populatic 
(1954 est.) of 93,564,000. The area is 4.5% the size of tl 
U.S.S.R., but the population represents about 45% of the pop 
lation of the Soviet Union and is an important addition to tl 
Soviet economic potential. 
During 1955, under the supervision of the Council for Mutu 
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conomic Aid (Soviet Ekonomicheskoy Vzaimnopomoshchi) 
yunded in Moscow in Jan. 1949, the experts of the U.S.S.R. 
ud the seven European satellites were preparing their plans of 
dustrial development and still closer integration of the whole 
ea. The “new course” of the Malenkov era—some readjust- 
ent of industrial investment plans at the expense of heavy 
dustry and a greater emphasis on production of consumer 


Table I—Polish Six-Year Plan, 1950-55 


(In thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.) 


1955 
1938* 1947 1949 1954 (Plan) 
Bue ee we ee ee «638,104 59,130 74,081 91,256 100,000 
MRED ers ve x Sg ss sxe 10 4,766 4,621 7,200 8,400 
Bet or io, Peaaee ie eae 2,300 Ness 5,800 9,000 2s 
Muepetroieum ......... 507 128 154 250 400 
ctricity PD Pcp tan bolts 3,977 6,612 8,146 15,500 19,300 
eee ee ee 872 544 699 1,614 3,200 
MEE es Gl ee ee 880 867 1,365 2,700 it 
ET Re oo lio cei a disy vagy aes 1,441 1,578 2,305 4,000 4,600 
CUE Se ee 108 15 90 a 198 
2 eee Pe AE 1,719 1,522 2,334 3,400 4,250 
NCERICICE MET. KITA i, aot W515 189 155 276 603 eee 
wogenous fertilizers . . . .... 220 174 388 526 
Marphosphates ...... =... 228 164 392 680 


‘in pre-1939 frontiers. 


vods—was abandoned everywhere at the beginning of 1955. 
he stress was again on heavy industry. A Soviet high official of 
e Council for Mutual Economic Aid, I. Dudinsky, pointed out 
' July 1955 that the main goal was to make eastern Europe 
onomically independent of the west. 


Table Il—Czechoslovak Five-Year Plan, 1949-53 


(In thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.) 


. 1953 1953 
1937 1948 (Actual) — (Plan) 1954 

Me at a of) 16,672 173746 20,300" 25,000 -°20'500 
ee eee re 7895 23,5915 32,800. 35,000. 37,100 
Ser ete Seth STs ly 3,280 5,600 8,500 8,000 8,500 
ide OEE a eee: 2 ae 18 49 196 306 200 
ctricity epade wea RRC eae Caran Benen ANI: 7,519 12,400) 127300 137800 
S56 de er ree eee 1,800 1,400 2,300 3,800 2,300 

MI ao Es. pest ok, Se os 1,675 1,650 2,800 3,000 2,800 
Re. 2s he Fa hse Fe Les 2,301 2,650 4,400 4,500 4,300 
Meenese ore. ......-+-s 106 100 240 ie aoe 
‘ment tasted nest at ae 1,273 1,652. | 2,300 3,400 2,300 
EI ie EO ee ny i eter 166 215 312 a 310 
wogenous fertilizers . . . 1... 6 ater 161 193 330 230 
MuOSPHGteS.. 6 5 6 wi we es PA 387 477 514 500 


The Balance Sheet of Industrialization.—Between World 
‘ar I and World War II all the governments of eastern 
4ropean countries were encouraging a balanced measure of 
dustrialization which was the only means of reducing the over- 
ypulation of the countryside and increasing the national income. 


Table IIl_—Five-Year Plan of the German Democratic Republic, 1951-55 


(In thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.) 


1955 
1936 1950 1953 1954 (Plan) 
er 3,225: 2,800 3,100 3,500 3,500 
Mees | tlw tt » 610,100 ©137;300 175,000 193,000 225,000 
athetic gasoline. . . . 1... 500 454 692 a 927 
ctricity MP as ey) 13,900 18,300 23,000 oe 33,400 
ssc sd, 4a! eh och cd a 300 400 1,300 1,500 3,700 
MERE ee. we 200 300 1,100 1,600 2,000 
INS Mee es) has SE oo) whe 1,400 1,000 2,200 2,500 SES: 
ment . 1,700 1,400 2,400 2,500 4,000 
pper ore 1,100 800 1,400 TNE et 
ME ee ws 6 is fon 1,000 1,300 1,300 Sa aE 
BEMIGSOSIG. fs se ws 302 233 348 400 450 


fter World War II the Soviet protector encouraged this process 
its own way and according to its own interests. It imposed 
‘st and everywhere the Communist dictatorship without which 
) political control was possible. Such a regime enabled the 
viet Union to foster its own kind of economic planning. By 
‘pressing the standards of living, sums equalling between 20% 
id 30% of the national income were invested yearly into 
‘avy industries. 

New blast furnaces, coking plants and steel foundries were 
lded to the existing iron and steel works. New iron and steel 
orks were built. By 1954 the steel production of the satellite 
ates had more than doubled: it was 6,067,000 metric tons in 
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1938 and 13,070,000 tons in 1954—or 31.8% of the Soviet 
production in the same year. 

New coal mines were opened everywhere and the extraction 
of hard coal increased between 1938 and 1954 from 59,792,000 
tons to 117,930,000 tons. The extraction of lignite also doubled, 


Table 1V.—Hungarion Five-Year Plan, 1950-54 


thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.) 


1954 

1938 1946 1949 1954 (Plan) 
Coal. 1,042 Tae 1,380 1,900 2,500 
Lignite ss". 5, ige eens en 8,306 5,631 10,538 20,100 25,000 
Crude ce RRO Stocks 65 43 685 503 1,194 1,120 
Electricity 1,280 3h 2,520 4,830 6,930 
Pigiron . . Oo lo ee) cea 335 160 428 820 1,280 
sicel Ska ake ee eee 648 353 860 1,490 2,200 
TCE Rae lc GIL cy eee re 540 101 561 1,260 rae 
AlSinUM, Bocwe. ieee ey a oer ws 1.3 oe 14.4 32.8 32 
Cement= eres ie as 343 133 550 950 2,100 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 2... . . . 37 ati 79 80 110 
Superphosphates ........, 44 2 84 160 230 


increasing between 1938 and 1954 from 131,308,000 tons to 
271,450,000 tons. The thermic value of lignite in hard coal 
equivalent varies from country to country, but lignite produc- 
tion in the whole area represented 38,200,000 tons of hard coal 


Table V.—Rumanian Five-Year Plan, 1951-55 


(In thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.; 
gas in millions of cu.m.) 


1955 

1938 1947 1950 1954 (Plan) 
CO dG a ont Soe PD ees 299 163 300 350 533 
Lignite a eee en a 2 2,105 2,900 5,650 8,000 
Crude petroleum 6,610 3,810 5,300 10,200 11,000 
Gas, natural . 1,860 1,176 1,800 3,800 3,900 
Electricity ee ee we eae LS5TT*® 2,200 4,000 4,700 
Rig cO@ cas oe viel ee ok 133 90 335 456 800 
St@aI ae GP code ee 277 183 558 780 1,250 
Cement. # le earrint yi . WE 532 422 657 1,800 2,860 
Sulphuric acid ak 43.2 30 50 86.4} 143 


*1948 11953. 
in 1938 and 79,000,000 tons in 1954. The total extraction in 
hard coal equivalent was, therefore, 97,992,000 tons in 1938 and 
196,930,000 tons in 1954; the last figure represented 57% of 
the Soviet extraction. 


Table VI.—Bulgarian Industrial Production 


(In thousands of metric tons; electricity in millions of kw.hr.) 


1938 1948 1952 1953 1954 
yale car egovabitats = ieeet. 146 327 348 370 400 
lignite . Sr aoe cate 1,942 3,544 6,752 7,630 8,200 
Electricity See esata! eames 202* 560 1,356 1,620 1,800 
Pignivon a. ee bad ee ee eS 10.6 15.0 75 
Cement on. oP ees ie 194 380 680 714 793 
Sulphuric:acidi mus Ueno emo 6.9 11.6 20.8 24.1 255 
*1937. 71939. 


Thermic and hydroelectric power plants were built through- 
out the area and the output of electricity between 1938 and 
1954 increased 155%; 7.e., from 24,700,000,000 kw.hr. to 63,- 
050,000,000 kw.hr., the last figure representing 43.1% of Soviet 


Table VII—Satellites’ Role in Soviet Economy 
(In millions of metric tons; electricity in 000 million kw.hr.) 


1938 1949 1954 
sue Beet 195/281 255)376 425 |542 
Crude oil /Satellites 7 i 12 
ae ct a i Ue 

\U.S.S.R. 40/ 70; 146) 
Se on sngse ees MGM SAG eas Gp az gg 
net (feralgeeos 2 Sharat ig aaa 


*Including lignite. Coefficients used for the satellites (quantities of lignite per ton of coal): 
German Democratic Republic 4.5; Czechoslovakia 1.7; other countries 3.0. Soviet totals are 
simple sums of coal, anthracite and lignite extracted. 


production. The new hydroelectric power stations consisted of 
high dams and reservoirs which enabled the irrigation of con- 
siderable areas of arable lands. 

While Poland is the richest country in hard coal, Rumania 
is the chief supplier in the area of crude petroleum. The 
Rumanian oil industry is managed by Sovrompetrol, a Soviet- 
Rumanian joint-stock company, which, together with Sovro- 
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“MARTEN” BLAST FURNACE, Lenin foundry, Nowa Huta, Pol. The furnace 
began operations in April 1955 and, together with another furnace completed 
earlier, made the Lenin works the largest steel producing plant in Poland 


masigurare (insurance), Sovromfilm and Sovromquartz (ura- 
nium ore), was not included in the agreement of Sept. 18, 1954, 
on the “sale and transfer” of 12 other joint-stock companies 
through which the Soviet Union was exploiting Rumania. Ru- 
manian crude petroleum production rose between 1947 and 1954 
from 3,819,000 tons to 10,200,000 tons. Eastern Europe’s crude 
petroleum production rose between 1938 and 1954 from 6,878,- 
000 tons to 12,080,000 tons, the latter figure representing 20.5% 
of the Soviet production. 

Production of cement doubled in the area, rising from 5,800,- 
000 tons in 1938 to 11,810,000 tons in 1954, that is, 59% of the 
Soviet production—a great proportion of the satellite cement 
output (two-thirds in 1954 in the case of Poland) was being 
exported to the Soviet Union. In other basic industries there 
were similar increases. 

The industrial production continued to expand in 1955 and, 
according to the results of the first six inonths, rose 12% in 
Poland, the German Democratic Republic and Rumania and 
9.5% in Hungary. No progress was recorded in Czechoslovakia, 
where the 1949-53 five-year plan raised the industrial output 
102% above the 1948 level and 119% above 1937. In Slovakia, 
however, the index number of industrial production stood at the 
end of 1954 at 468 (1937=100). Industrial production in the 
country as a whole was scheduled to rise 50% during the second 
five-year plan 1956-60. 

The Price of the Soviet-Type Industrialization.—Housing 
was in a critical state, and industrial consumer goods and food- 
stuffs were scarce. Though eastern European standards between 
the two world wars had been lower than those of western Europe, 
they were higher than those of the Soviet peoples. After ten 
years of Soviet planning basic commodities were cheaper in 
Moscow than in Warsaw, Budapest or Prague, despite the gen- 
eral price cut in foodstuffs and manufactured goods decreed in 
April 1955 throughout the area. 

In the countryside the total collectivization of agriculture 
was still presented as the only right solution, but the collec— 
tivization drive was slowed down. While in Bulgaria 60.5% of 
arable land was worked by producers’ co-operative farms of 
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the Soviet kolkhoz type, in Czechoslovakia the proportion 
32.9%, in Hungary 18%, in the German Democratic Rep 
15.6%, in Rumania 12.5% and in Poland 9.5%. Forced g} 
deliveries at low fixed prices did not encourage individual 

ants to work hard and produce much. The result was that ff 
a traditionally food-surplus area eastern Europe became on} 
food shortages. The total average yearly harvest of five by 
grains in the six eastern European people’s democracies (Alba 
excepted) was 43,700,000 tons in 1934-38 and 34,100,000 ' 
in 1948-50. The potato crop for the same periods was “a 
from 65,700,000 tons to 48,000,000 tons. No reliable data 
been published since 1950, but the import by the area of 4,08 
ooo tons to 5,000,000 tons of grain a year suggested that) 
passive resistance of the peasantry to the Communist syst 
continued. | 


i 
BrstiogRAPHY.—UN Economic Commission for Europe, Economic | 


vey of Europe in 1954 (Geneva, 1955) and Economic Bulletin for. 
rope, vol. 7, no. 2 (Aug. 1955); U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on} 
Economic Report, Trends in Economic Growth: A Comparison of) 
Western Powers and the Soviet Bloc (Washington, D:Cz, "ross" 3 


From Behind the Iron Curtain, monthly survey published in New 
by the Free Europe Committee. (KS 


East Indies, Dutch: see INDONESIA; NETHERLANDS N 
GUINEA. 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 1956: see CALENpaR, 1 
(page xxii). 
Economic Cooperation Administration: see Fore 
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. Continuing in 1955 was a distinct trend in 
Economics. discipline of economics, away from the inter 
of a decade or two before in economic maturity, the model: 
static equilibrium, and the theories of the self-generating | 
inevitable business cycle, toward an emphasis on dynamism 
change. This shift was another example of the shaping of the 
by developments and events. In the western world total pe 
lation and new family creations had swung up at a terrific r 
The resulting increase in the demand for and production 
housing was accentuated by the unprecedented mobility of 
population. On top of these developments were two caus 
interrelated dynamic factors: a veritable flood of technolog 
discoveries since 1945 and a spectacular and recently acce 
ated rise in the standard of living in nearly all parts of 
world. Consumer expenditures had kept going higher and hig 
after World War II with only two or three minor and unim| 
tant interruptions. Private investment including expendit 
for housing had remained heavy in volume, and the cold 
had kept government expenditures for goods and services at 
extremely high level. 

Under these circumstances the private, as well as the colle 
vist economics of the world had time after time almost 
dainfully ridden out incipient distortions that a score or n 
years earlier would have caused serious difficulty. 

By the third quarter of 1955, the gross national produc 
the United States was booming along at a record-breaking 
nual rate of nearly $390,000,000,000. This came after a jit 
period in which serious cyclical maladjustments were expe 
but did not materialize. There was little wonder that the 
nomics of dynamism in 1955 was optimistic. 

Some economists, however, were issuing sobering warning 
at least minor difficulties which might soon come to a h 
The current prosperity, they said, was based upon two tk 
that could not continue—the building up of retail invent 
and an extremely liberal business and bank policy with res 
to consumer credit. They pointed to continuing inflation, c: 
attention to the necessity of a tighter money policy, and wa 
that what might appear to be a salutary and gradual app 
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yn of brakes to credit extension could grip the wheels and 
rce the economy into an embarrassing, or more serious, skid. 
hey stressed the fact that the housing supply seemed to be 
tching up with the demand and that the markets for durable 
msumables like automobiles and television sets were somewhat 
dependable. 

While recognizing that the prolonged bull stock market was 
fer and more logical than that of the late 1920s, they did not 
smiss the possibility of a downturn that might develop into a 
inor stampede; while recognizing that agriculture might even- 
ally be saved, at least in the United States, by a rising popu- 
tion and improving consumption standards, they expressed 
mcern over the fact that farm income in general remained 
w. They were concerned about the possible effects of the cur- 
iment of governmental expenditures, especially if such a 
jlicy were to conjoin with other factors which would tend to 
ow down production. No one, however, expected anything in 
i way of a depression even vaguely similar to that of the 
ily 1930S. 

Price theorists were becoming less concerned in 1955 over 
mmpetition in the traditional sense and more concerned with 
e possibility of achieving the types of effective compromise 
‘tween competition and oligopoly suggested by such phrases 
id concepts as “workable competition” and ‘countervailing 
ywer.”” Some were inclined, in fact, to the opinion that price 
icy should be directed less to the preservation of competi- 
yn, as such, and more to the maintenance of tolerably work- 
le total situations, even though the latter might contain ele- 
ents of unvarnished monopoly. The problem was less a matter 
; maintaining competition than of defending the interests of 
msumers in plentiful and cheap goods, of producers in low 
ists and adequate revenues and of everyone in an effective 
‘ocation of resources, however these desiderata might be ac- 
mplished. (See also BupcET, NATIONAL; BusINEsS REVIEW; 
NSUMER CREDIT; DEBT, NATIONAL; EMPLOYMENT; FOREIGN 
D ProcraMs, U.S.; Foreicn INVESTMENTS; INCOME AND 
sopucT, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; STOCKS AND BONDS; 
EALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION OF.) (GO TLEY 


A republic on the west coast of South America, 
vador. straddling the equator, after which it was named, 
suador is bounded on the north and east by Colombia, on the 
3t and south by Peru and on the west by the Pacific ocean. 
has an area of 105,743 sq.mi. (including the Galapagos 
ands, a dependency of 3,029 sq.mi.) and a population (1950 
asus) of 3,202,757; (1954 official estimate) 3,567,000. About 
% of this figure represents Indians, 30% mestizos, 9% 
thites” and 1% Negroes. Quito (pop., 1950 census, 209,932, 
54 est., 212,873) is the capital; other major cities (with 1950 
asus, 1954 est. in parentheses) are Guayaquil, the main port, 
966; Cuenca 39,983 (53,871); Riobamba 29,830; Jipijapa 
59 (8,000); Vinces 3,748; Chone 8,046 (10,000); Ambato 
4312; Loja 15,399 (18,000); and Latacunga 10,389 (18,000). 
e predominant religion is Roman Catholic. President in 1955: 
sé Maria Velasco Ibarra. 

istory.—Although the year 1955 opened with the memory 
an abortive revolt hanging over it, internal political order was 
tintained by the government. The minister of interior resigned 
January, apparently in response to pressure from military 
civilian elements. A second change in the interior depart- 
mt occurred in June. The minister resigned in the midst of a 
‘or that had arisen over the insistence of the government’s 
tive branch that the judicial branch could not interrogate 
police officers who had been involved in an assault (April 
) upon the editor of Guayaquil’s El Universo. 

€ government arrested a handful of opposition spokesmen 
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in April and May for “disrespect” toward the executive or for 
suggesting that the government would fall. The former charge 
resulted in the closure in June of radio station Gran Colombia 
and the chastisement of La Tierra. In early July the government 
attributed a railroad workers’ strike to Communist influence. 
Following the dissolution of the union, the labourers became 
public employees. Most of them resumed work by July 4 and 
management of the road reverted to the civilian operators at the 
end of the month. A second reportedly Communist-inspired 


strike was called in July by banana workers in the Esmeraldas 
area. 


On Sept. 8 Ecuador informed the Council of the Organization 
of American States that Peruvian armed forces were poised to 
attack. Reacting quickly, the council had representatives of the 
Rio de Janeiro protocol guarantors convene in the Brazilian 
capital. Shortly thereafter the military attachés of the guarantor 
nations in Quito and Lima were instructed to form inspection 
teams. After viewing the tension area, the inspectors reported 
that the military situation was normal. In late September the 
Ecuadorian government withdrew its earlier appeal for aid, at- 


tributing the maintenance of peace to the prompt response of 
the O.A.S. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington granted a $2,700,000 
loan to Ecuador for further work on the Quevedo-Manta high- 
way. Another $900,000 was made available to construct terminal 
facilities at the Quito and Guayaquil airports. An agreement 
calling for the sale of U.S. farm surpluses to Ecuador was 
negotiated in September. (R. Hn.) 


Education.—JIn 1952 there were 3,706 primary schools with 7,487 
teachers and 352,396 pupils and 182 secondary schools with 1,031 teach- 
ers and 32,390 pupils. Institutions of higher learning included four pub- 
lic universities, the Catholic university of Quito and the polytechnical 
school; they had a total of 411 teachers and 4,562 students in 1952. Ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, 43.7% of those 10 years of age and over were 
illiterate. 

Finance.—-The monetary unit is the sucre, valued during 1955 at 6.6 
cents U.S. currency, official rate, and on Aug. 31, 1955, at 5.68 cents, 
free rate. Ordinary revenue in 1954 was 607,930,000 sucres; ordinary 
expenditure, 595,927,000 sucres. The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1954, was 
$33,701,446; internal, 268,632,994 sucres. Currency in circulation (July 
31, 1955) was 634,000,000 sucres; demand deposits, 595,000,000 sucres. 
The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct investments in 
1954 at $20,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Quito) stood at 114 in 
June 1955 (Aug. 1950-July 1951=100). National income was estimated 
at 8,637,000,000 sucres in 1954. 

Trade and Communications—Exports in 1954 (Ecuadorian ports) 
totalled $101,861,000; imports through the port of Guayaquil, $86,045,- 
497. Chief exports were cacao (34%), bananas (27%), coffee (27%) and 
rice (3%). Important imports included machinery, instruments and ve- 
hicles (31%), food, drink and tobacco (14%), textiles (12%) and 
metals and manufactures (11%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(65%), Colombia (8%), western Germany (7%) and Belgium (5%); 
leading suppliers, the U.S. (53%), western Germany (11%), Canada 
(6%) and the U.K. (6%). 

The length of the nine nationalized railroad lines in operation in 1949 
was 698 mi.; they carried 513,020 metric tons of freight and 1,866,872 
passengers in 1954. Mileage of all highways was estimated at 6,143 in 
1951, of which 2,943 mi. were paved. On Jan. 1, 1954, there were 5,500 
automobiles, 10,000 trucks and 2,300 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) 
numbered 11,500, 60.9% of which were automatic and 52% of which 
were located in Quito. 

Agriculture—Production estimates in the 1954-55 crop year included 
coffee 425,000 bags of 132 lb. each; rice (rough) 260,000,000 Ib.; cacao 
55,787,000 Ib.; cotton 12,000 bales of 480 Ib. each. Exports in 1954 in- 
cluded cacao 29,735 metric tons; bananas 21,700,000 count bunches (50 
Ib. each); rice 19,455 tons; coffee 351,000 bags. Unofficial estimates 
placed the number of cattle at more than 2,000,000 and the number of 
sheep and goats at 2,000,000 in 1952. Forest exports in 1954 included 
tagua nuts 7,410 tons; balsa wood 4,029 tons. No rubber was exported 
in 1953 or 1954. 

Manufactures.—Production estimates for 1954 included sugar 52,106 
metric tons; cement 94,807 tons; salt 34,875 tons; beer 58,160,000 bot- 
tles. Exports of foquilla (Panama) hats totalled 1,982,700. : 

Minerals.—Production in 1954 included gold 18,942 troy ounces; silver 
56,600 troy ounces; copper 13,400 kg.; lead 114 metric tons; crude pe- 
troleum 3,146,430 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 


Eczema: see DERMATOLOGY. 
(1897- ), British 


Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony <tstesman, was born at 


Windlestone hall, near Bishop Auckland, Durham, Eng., and 
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was educated at Eton college and at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1923 he was elected to the house of commons. In 1931 he be- 
came undersecretary of state for foreign affairs. He was made 
lord privy seal in 1934 and minister for League of Nations af- 
fairs a year later. Eden became foreign secretary in 1935 but 
resigned in 1938 because of disagreement with Neville Cham- 
berlain’s policy toward Italy. At the outbreak of World War II 
he returned to government as dominions secretary, and when 
Winston Churchill became prime minister in 1940 Eden was ap- 
pointed secretary of state for war and, later that same year, for- 
eign secretary. In 1942 he was leader of the house of commons, 
and in 1945, when his party was defeated, he was deputy leader 
of the opposition. When Churchill was returned as prime min- 
ister in 1951, Eden was appointed deputy prime minister and 
foreign secretary. 

On April 6, 1955, after being Conservative member for War- 
wick and Leamington for 32 years, Eden was appointed prime 
minister. He announced on April 15 that a general election 
would take place on May 26. He conducted a strenuous election 
campaign, travelling more than 2,000 mi. and addressing 40 
meetings. On April 21 he was elected the new leader of the Con- 
servative and Unionist party, in succession to Sir Winston 


Churchill who described him as “a leader worthy of their cause.” 


In July he represented Great Britain at the Geneva confer- 
ence of the heads of state of the Big Four powers, where he pro- 
posed a mutual security pact between the Big Four and a re- 
united Germany. This, and his suggestion of a demilitarized area 
between east and west Germany to act as “a protective pad,” 
were a modification of the “Eden plan,” put forward at Berlin 
in 1954. 

After his return from Geneva Eden devoted much attention 
to home affairs. In October he attended the Conservative party 
conference at Bournemouth (Oct. 6-9), where his announce- 
ment that he contemplated no immediate changes in the cabinet 
resulted in criticism in the press. He also announced at the con- 
ference that there would be a total reduction of 100,000 in the 
U.K. armed forces by April 1958. 

In November Eden and other members of the government 
convened a meeting with the Trades Union congress leaders as 
a result of their criticism of the autumn budget. As a result of 
the public concern at the Burgess-McLean affair, Eden an- 
nounced (Nov. 8) that he would preside over an informal con- 
ference of privy councillors to inquire into security procedure. 
On Noy. 9, in the traditional Guildhall speech at the lord 
mayor’s banquet, he offered to give any help necessary to main- 
tain peace between Israel and the Arab states. 


Education The outstanding events in education in the U.S. 
* from Oct. 15, 1954, to Oct. 15, 1955, included 
the following: (1) the continuing shortage in faculties, facilities 
and funds; (2) the free immunization of millions of school 
children with the Salk antipolio vaccine; (3) the steady rise in 
school attendance for the eleventh year in succession; (4) the 
unanimous decision by the U.S. supreme court in May making 
local school authorities responsible for desegregating the schools 
as soon as feasible; (5) the slow but definite progress in the 
integration of the education of the white and Negro races in 
spite of open opposition in some areas of the south; (6) the 
rise in college and university enrolment for the third consecu- 
tive year; (7) the efforts by the educational profession, gov- 
ernmental bodies and other interested parties to combat juve- 
nile delinquency and vandalism; (8) the increase in grants and 
scholarship funds by business corporations and industries to 
higher education; (g) the state conferences on educational prob- 
lems in preparation for the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation late in November; and (10) the continuing controversy 
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among educators and in public circles over the content | 
methods in the public schools, especially with reference to 
teaching of reading. 

Statistics. —The annual estimate of enrolment by the 
office of education, department of health, education and wel 
for the year 1955-56 indicated the following figures: kin 
garten through grade eight, 29,038,000, an increase of 1,300% 
over the previous year; secondary schools (grades nine thd 
twelve), 7,680,000, a rise of 258,000; higher education, at 
000, or 99,000 more than in 1954-55; private commercial | 
nurse training schools, 215,000. The grand total of 39,772) 
represented an increase of 1,865,500 and made up 24.1% off 
entire population of the US. 

Among the other significant facts reported by the office 
education were the following: the shortage of 141,300 qual: 
teachers in the elementary and high schools would have te¢ 
met by more teachers with emergency certificates, the app¢ 
ment of former teachers and more overcrowded classrooms | 
need of providing at least 52,000 classrooms more than ay 
able during the previous year; and the probable lower rat; 
increase in elementary school enrolment toward the end of: 
1964-65 period. | 

Federal Participation in Education.—In his message to 
gress, Feb. 8, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower urged the enact 
of a three-year co-operative program involving federal, s 
and local authorities in providing $7,000,000,000 for the | 
struction of schools. Included in his program was a request, 
congress to set aside $220,000,000 in federal funds and $¢ 
000,000 in loans for this purpose. At the basis of his prop 
was the conviction, expressed by him in 1954, that the mi 
responsibility for education lay in the state and local gov 
ments, rather than in the federal authorities. The preside 
plan was supported by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of 
department of health, education and welfare, Samuel M. Bre 
ell, U.S. commissioner of education, and members of the 
publican party in congress. On the other hand, the Demox 
and most educators tended to oppose or at best to be skep 
of the proposed program. Despite talk of compromise, there 
no positive action by congress to pass any of the school | 

During the year, many state conferences took place in 0 
to prepare for the White House Conference on Education w 
began on Nov. 28 in Washington, D.C. These meetings » 
rehearsals on a small scale of the national conference, w 
discussed fundamental problems in education. One of the 
nificant issues taken up by the 2,000 delegates in Washin 
was that of federal aid to education, which Pres. Dwigh 
Eisenhower called for in limited form. 

In July Mrs. Hobby resigned and was replaced by Maric 
Folsom. During the same month, the Air Force academy op 
with 306 cadets at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo. Al: 
interest was the passing of a bill by congress in Februar 
tending full educational benefits to 1,400,000 veterans. 

Elementary and Secondary Education.—The annot 
ment in April that the vaccine against poliomyelitis discoy 
by Jonas E. Salk was declared effective by medical autho 
led to steps to inoculate millions of school children all ove 
country. In spite of some initial difficulties in the administr 
of the inoculation program, it was clear that an important 
tribution had been made toward the eradication of a dre 
childhood disease. 

With relation to curriculum, the National Council for th 
cial Studies pointed out in Nov. 1954, that the high sc 
were weak in their teaching of world history and geogr 
Various surveys called attention during the vear to the d 
drop in high school enrolments in science and mathemati 
report by the Metropolitan School Study council of New 
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y revealed in Oct. 1955 that children in the public schools 
re learning little about the significant problems of public edu- 
ion, 

[he weaknesses of vocational training in the high schools 
re stressed in the report of the National Manpower council 
December, 1954. Unsatisfactory counselling or guidance in 
elementary schools was mentioned as an important cause of 
ures and dropouts in high school in the 1955 yearbook of the 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
tional Education association. 

Mther surveys during 1955 indicated that the nation’s gifted 
ith was going to waste because of lack of opportunity to 
er or to remain in college. 

-robably the most sensational event in connection with the 
ching program of the schools was the publication of Rudolf 
sch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read; and What You Can Do 
out It, a severe critique of the prevailing methods of teaching 
ding by having the child learn the word as a whole. The sug- 
tion and exposition by the author of the older phonetic 
thod led to a spate of articles and booklets by educators in 
tification of their own procedures and in criticism of Flesch. 
e fact that this book enjoyed a wide sale as a best seller 
red the educators to greater efforts to convince the public 
t they were doing the best possible job of teaching the art of 
ding to children. 

\ disturbing situation was disclosed in July in the report of 
tudy carried on by the Commission for the Defense of De- 
cracy through Education of the National Education associa- 
a of the problems faced by 3,400 representative teachers. This 
vey concluded that discipline had weakened perceptibly in 
‘ools all over the country, with pupils exhibiting restlessness, 
quent disobedience and signs of anxiety. 

National attention was drawn in February to the plight of 
inkers, N.Y., which was threatened by the state department of 
ication with the loss of state funds unless it improved its 
fool system by the end of the year. Other events included the 
‘er by the New York state department of education in March 
‘apelling New York city to promote children from kinder- 
ten on the basis of ability rather than age; the dissolution of 
Progressive Education association in July after more than 
lyears of campaigning in behalf of modernizing the philosophy 
| methods of the schools; the introduction by New Mexico in 
‘fall of a bilingual program of teaching Spanish and English 
the elementary schools; the recommendation in September by 
irold C. Hunt, new undersecretary of health, education and 
fare, that high school buildings be used after hours for in- 
action on the junior college level, in line with President 
lenhower’s suggestion for a national system of free junior 
lleges; and the reintroduction, on a trial basis, by the ele- 
itary schools of the District of Columbia in the fall of the 
“type report card with the grades of A, B and C. 

digher Education.—The steady increase in enrolment in col- 
es and universities was shown in the figures announced in 
€. 1954 by the U.S. office of education (2,472,000, or 10% 
ire than in 1953) and by Pres. Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
sity of Cincinnati in the Dec. 11 issue of School and Society 
895,280 in 846 approved institutions, a 7.6% increase). A 
iort by the Veterans administration in Nov. 1954 showed an 
endance of 451,000 Korean veterans, twice as many as the 
ir before, and 168,000 veterans of World War II, a decrease 
‘10,000 since 1953. Much attention was given by higher edu- 
ional authorities to the problem of maintaining academic 
ndards in the face of the rapidly rising numbers in the years 
‘come. This question was seriously discussed at the Oct. 1955 
avention of the American Council on Education, as were the 
truction of gifted students, the shortages of students in the 
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scientific and engineering fields, and the rising costs of attend- 
ing colleges. 

There was much sentiment for more scholarships to worthy 
students. 

Close upon the revelation in 1954 that half of the colleges in 
the U.S. were operating under a deficit came announcements of 
gifts and grants by the General Electric company, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and the General Education board 
of the Rockefeller foundation. In the fall of 1954 the last-named 
granted $2,500,000 toward the improvement of the teaching 
staffs of southern colleges and universities. General Motors an- 
nounced in January an annual gift of $2,000,000 to more than 
300 institutions, while the U.S. Steel foundation promised in 
May a grant of $1,052,000 to colleges in 43 states. In July, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. added $4,000,000 to the $1,000,000 he had 
given a month earlier to Brown university without restriction of 
any kind as to use. 

In Oct. 1955, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
its affiliates organized the Esso Education foundation and 
pledged $1,500,000 for private higher education, and two days 
later John Hay Whitney donated $2,500,000 for the purchase 
of buildings to expand the facilities of Yale university. 

The largest grants were announced in March and December 
by the Ford foundation, the distribution of a total of $260,000,- 
ooo to aid colleges and universities to increase the salaries of 
their faculties. Still another substantial gift was the five-year 
program of financial aid of $5,000,000 to colleges and universi- 
ties made in March by the Westinghouse Education foundation. 

Among the larger grants for specific academic purposes were 
$20,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in January for Protes- 
tant theological education; $4,650,000 by the Ford foundation 
in January for training and research in international legal prob- 
lems in the law schools; $3,321,738 by the Commonwealth fund 
during 1954 for medical education; $400,000 by Charles E. 
Merrill for the establishment of a professorship of medicine 
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“| IS STOPPING TELLING COMRADE KIDDIES about shortage of teach- 
ers in U.S. comrade teacher ... is only encouraging them to slip over bor- 
der .. .”’ a cartoon of 1955 by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times syndicate 
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“AS | SEE MYSELF,” five of 100 paintings by U.S. school children sele 
for exhibition at Galerie St. Etienne, New York city, in May 1955. Spons 
by Junior Arts and Activities magazine, the show was open to chill 
from kindergarten to grade eight and drew more than 15,000 entries | 


Above: “Il Am Going To Be a Big Politician,” Robert Gorlon, age 9; wad 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| 
Below: ‘‘Riding My Bicycle,’ Philip Alan Hicks, age 9, grade 4, Hous 
Tex. | 

1 


Bottom: “The Family,’’ Clara Gene Koskinen, age 11, grade 5, Milwau 
Wis. 


ent 


Above: “Trying On Masks,’’ Richard King, age 9, grade 4, 
Houston, Tex. 


Below: ‘Walking My Dog,’’ Ethel May McNeil, age 10, grade 5, 
Bethel, Conn. 
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ecializing in heart diseases at Harvard university; $1,281,000 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York to various institu- 
ms for the study of international affairs, American culture and 
ner fields; and $500,000 by the Rockefeller foundation in 
nuary for the special program in near eastern studies at 
inceton university. A study by the John Price Jones Co., con- 
tants for the financing of higher schools, revealed gifts of 
32,347,000 to fifty colleges during 1953-54, a gain of 13.9% 
er the previous year and 637.2% over 1920-21. In May, 
ilson Compton, president of the Council for Financial Aid to 
lucation, estimated voluntary financial support to the colleges 
ym corporations as between $75,000,000 and $90,000,000 a 
ar. He also stressed the fact that the operating deficits of 
vate institutions, now less than $30,000,000 each year, were 
ing reduced. Other competent observers shared this opti- 
stic view of the financial status of higher education. 

he financial problem of colleges and universities was at- 
*ked from another angle. In order to raise revenue to raise the 
aries of professors, a number of prominent institutions in- 


eased the tuition fees. Large increases in faculty salaries were 


yorted by Princeton and New York universities. Others ad- 
jting tuition and salaries were Cornell university, Ithaca, 
Y.; Syracuse university, Syracuse, N.Y.; Bryn Mawr college, 
yn Mawr, Pa.; and Mt. Holyoke college, Hadley, Mass. Sev- 
1 educators pointed out the danger of rising tuition costs in 
it qualified students lacking sufficient funds would be unable 
attend college. One promising venture to assist students of 
septional ability was the founding in September of the Na- 
nal Merit Scholarship program, a plan administered by an in- 
dendent, nonprofit corporation consisting of representatives of 
her education, business and industry. A source of help to uni- 
rsity and other research workers was the decision by the tax 
art of the U.S. in November that recipients of funds for re- 
rch purposes from philanthropic organizations would not be 
juired to pay any income tax on such grants. 
At the annual conference in January of the Association of 
yerican Colleges, much stress was laid on the need for pro- 
sting the study of the liberal arts in higher institutions of 
tning, discouraging too much specialization, including re- 
‘ous education in the curriculum and improving the proce- 
res of teaching. The importance of the liberal arts was under- 
bred in a report in May of an 18-months’ study by a faculty 
mmittee at Yale university. The program recommended by 
: faculty would take effect in the academic year of 1956-57 
J would feature more required and less elective courses than 
‘etofore, more stringent entrance requirements, seminars and 
‘interdepartmental curriculum. Later that month, Yale an- 
anced that its experimental program to accelerate the educa- 
nm of gifted students who had not completed high school was a 
scess. Of the original 52 students who entered Yale under this 
n in 1951, 34 were able to obtain their degrees. St. John’s 
ege, Annapolis, Md., published in May an extensive report 
ich upheld its faith in the teaching of the liberal arts by 
ans of the careful and thorough study of the Great Books 
the Western World. 
n Nov. 1954, the New York Times made public the results 
its survey of the teaching of Russian and other Slavic lan- 
iges in the colleges and universities of the U.S. Since 1950, 
re was a drop of 35% in enrolment, with only 5,000 students 
ing Russian in 183 colleges, Polish in 22 and Czechoslovak 
ight others. Among the factors cited by the report for this 
line were the students’ fears for taking courses dealing with 
Soviet Union lest some day suspicion be directed against 
mselves, pressure by parents or friends and the feeling that 
ssian is too difficult to master. From the positive standpoint, 
ege officials were cited as agreeing that a knowledge of 
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Russian was of increasing importance, especially in the study 
of science. 

All through the year, there were expressions of serious con- 
cern on the part of educators and leaders in government and 
industry over the insufficient number of persons being prepared 
in the fields of physics, engineering, medicine, nursing and 
pharmacy. In his annual report to the trustees in Oct. 1955, 
Pres. James R. Killian, Jr. of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology laid emphasis on the need for improving the train- 
ing of engineers. A major change in policy was publicized in 
January by the Harvard Divinity school when it stated that it 
would admit women in the fall of r955 as regular students in 
the undergraduate and graduate programs. 

There were some notable developments in the field of inter- 
collegiate athletics during the year. Fordham university an- 
nounced in Dec. 1954, that it would give up varsity football on 
account of “continuing financial loss,” thus leaving New York 
city with only one major college team. One month later, an 
evaluation by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools disclosed that the University of Maryland 
“violated the rules” of the National Collegiate Athletic associa- 
tion by recruiting athletes, facilitating preferential scholastic 
treatment and providing easy jobs for players. The response by 
the university was immediate and plans were at once under way 
to regain its accredited status in 1956. In April, the National 
Collegiate Athletic association placed the University of Okla- 
homa and the University of Cincinnati, O., on probation for 
two years and one year respectively because of infractions of 
athletic policies and rules. On the whole, however, the athletic 
situation in colleges and universities looked better in 1954-55 
than in previous years. 

The Teacher Situation.—A report by the research division 
of the National Education association in Dec. 1954 indicated a 
total of about 80,680 new teachers who lacked full qualifica- 
tions for the standard teaching certificates. This figure repre- 
sented 2,000 more emergency teachers than in the previous year. 
Moreover, according to this report, at least 75,000 trained 
teachers were to be expected to leave their classes during the 
year because of higher salaries in industry and other reasons; 
and 30 states anticipated a shortage in high school teachers in 
the next three years. A later report issued in March by the same 
division, the Teacher Supply and Demand report, asserted that 
86,696 qualified candidates for teaching posts would be gradu- 
ated from colleges in the spring of 1955. Of the 35,278 persons 
available to teach in the elementary schools, only 27,800 could 
be expected to be on the job in the fall; while of the 51,418 
graduates qualified for high schools, only a little over half 
would probably accept positions. With about 60,000 elementary 
teachers leaving the profession each year and many others giv- 
ing up their jobs in the high schools, a much larger number 
was needed than the graduates available for the schools. 

The U:S. office of education estimated in September that only 
about 63,000 of the 100,000 eligible graduates would go into 
teaching. The lot of the teacher was made by no means easier 
by the fact that about 500,000 pupils attended half-day classes 
on account of the lack of classrooms, in spite of the record con- 
struction of 60,000 classrooms during the year. According to 
the office of education, there were about 138,000 less teachers 
than necessary to conduct a sound program of instruction in 
the nation and about 91,000 teachers who fell short of pro- 
fessional standards of training. 

In June, the Carnegie Corporation of New York granted 
$300,000 to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the purpose of improving the teaching of science 
and mathematics in the high schools. 

The American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
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issued in August a report with disquieting data about shortages 
of teachers of business administration in colleges and universi- 
ties. This situation was regarded with seriousness, particularly 
because one out of every eight college students was studying 
business. 

According to a survey reported in May, most state legisla- 
tures had made all-out attempts to improve the status of edu- 
cation by increasing financial aid to the schools and including 
provisions for the raising of the salaries of teachers. In Octo- 
ber, Missouri voters approved a state cigarette tax to raise 
funds toward the equalization of educational opportunities in 
the state and the lifting of teachers’ salaries to the national 
level. A study released by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education in Dec. 1954, showed that the single salary schedule 
for elementary and secondary teachers, which had developed 
into a controversial problem in New York city, was working 
out satisfactorily in many of the 25 largest cities all over the 
country. 

Late in 1954, Temple university received a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education for the initiation of a 
five-year co-operative experiment in preparing liberal arts 
graduates to teach. New York city teachers seeking licences as 


principals were examined in April by means of a closed circuit © 


television exhibition of a classroom in action. Also in April, 
the National Education association made public the results of 
an inquiry showing a total of 160,000 substitutes, or one for 
every six regular teachers, in the U.S. At its convention in 
August, the American Federation of Teachers charged that the 
NEA did not represent teachers, since it was dominated by 
school administrators. 

Adult Education.—The National Commission on Adult Ed- 
ucation Finance of the Adult Education association reported 
in Nov. 1954, that more than 3,000,000 persons attended adult 
education programs in 6,000 public schools throughout the 
country, that the cost of adult education per person each year 
was $26.60 as compared with $235 per year for each child, and 
that one third of the nation’s adults lived in school districts 
which lacked educational provisions for grown-ups. At the same 
time, the National Conference on Adult Education charged a 
lack of proper appreciation in high government circles of the 
value of adult education to the country. In April, the Fund for 
Adult Education revealed that it had furnished $4,578,000 for 
educational television during 1953-54. The library situation 
was not a good one according to L. Quincy Mumford, librarian 
of congress, who asserted in July that 27,000,000 Americans 
had no access at all to a local public library and that more 
than the 7,500 public libraries were essential to the U.S. 

Communism and Education.—The problem of subversive 
affiliation continued during 1954-55 to arouse discussion and 
debate. A report by a special committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives claimed in Dec. 1954 that some of the tax-exempt 
foundations had ‘directly supported subversion” by distribut- 
ing funds to questionable educational causes. In Sept. 1955, 
the senate permanent subcommittee on investigations started 
an inquiry concerning communist influence in private trade 
schools attended by Korean War veterans with the aid of G.I. 
bill funds. Ten teachers resigned from the New York city 
public schools rather than testify under oath about connections 
with communists. A U.S. supreme court decision in February 
upheld the dismissal of 13 New York city teachers who had 
refused to answer questions of a senate subcommittee regard- 
ing membership in the Communist party. The Newark, N.J., 
board of education discharged in June three teachers who had 
invoked the fifth amendment in refusing to tell the house com- 
mittee on un-American activities about communist affiliations. 

A lively nation-wide debate was precipitated in Nov. 1954, 
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when the U.S. Military academy at West Point, N.Y., and | 
Naval academy at Annapolis, Md., refused to permit their | 
bating teams to discuss the question of whether the U.S. sha 
recognize Red China. In spite of urging by President Eisenho | 
and Senators William E. Jenner and J. William Fulbright 
allow discussion of this issue, the service academies did 
change their policies. Civilian institutions as a rule, howe 
continued to argue the pros and cons of this topic in t} 
debating circles. 

Among the other incidents dealing with the problem of c} 
munism in education were the resignation in Oct. 1954, of 
librarian of Lafayette college after he had been named b 
senate subcommittee as having once been a communist; | 
grant by the Fund for the Republic in January of $250,000) 
objective historical studies by university scholars of the ex} 
of communist influence in American life; the disapprova} 
March by the Virginia state board of education of an elenf 
tary school textbook which contained passages described) 
Gov. Thomas Stanley as “un-American”; the dropping in Af 
by the department of defense of the oath taken by stud 
taking basic courses in the Reserve Officers Training corps 
they had never belonged to a subversive group; the opinioni 
N.Y. State Education Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson in J] 
that boards of education could not force teachers to tes} 
about communist connections of other teachers, a statenmj 
which apparently questioned the earlier policy of the New 
city board of education; and the affirmation by the Califo: 
supreme court in July of the dismissal of a professor at | 
Diego State college for refusing to answer the questions by | 
state board of education as to membership in the Commut 
party. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Crime.—As in previous ye 
the problem of curbing youthful delinquency, vandalism _ 
crime proved to be a formidable one in 1954-55. Serious eff: 
were made by the Comics Code authority to tone down 
violence and other objectionable material in comic books 
children. The charge by the New York state legislative comr 
tee investigating comic books in its report in February t 
these writings still stressed sex, sadism and crime led to 
promise by the administrator of the code that the campaigi 
clean up the comic books would be intensified. An Associ 
press survey in July showed that 13 states had passed laws t 
ning or curbing the sale of such writings. The U.S. governm 
was especially active in the campaign against juvenile de 
quency, with the president including the sum of $3,000,00 
his January budget message for this purpose. The senate : 
committee on juvenile delinquency recommended in Febru 
that publishers purge their comic books, urged in March | 
the government and the states undertake action to reduce jt 
nile crime, and recommended in August that strict federal « 
trol and private restraint should be applied to remove crime 
violence from television programs designed for children. Tha 
these measures were needed was evident from the persistenc 
acts of juvenile vandalism and crime in all parts of the cou 
during the year. 

The Race Problem.—lIn reply to the historic U.S. supr 
court decision of May 17, 1954, which declared segreg 
public schools unconstitutional, the people of Georgia 
Louisiana voted in Nov. 1954, to amend their constitutions 
the voters of Mississippi followed suit in December to n 
tain separate schools for the white and Negro races. In ] 
1954 the Florida supreme court criticized the decision ag: 
segregation as “a great mistake.” From this time until 
anticipated second decision of the U.S. supreme court in 
spring, the two opposing camps busied themselves in adv 
ing their respective interests. The foes of segregation b 
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2 process of petitioning for the abolition of separate schools 
the south, and in many states steps were actually taken or 
nsidered to bring about integration. The defenders of the 
gregated system of schools made use of boycotts, secret or- 
nizations and legal devices to prevent the mixing of the races 
the schools. 
The long-awaited decision was handed down unanimously by 
e U.S. supreme court on May 31, 1955. This ruling ordered 
= states to “make a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
mpliance’ with the 1954 decision, and directed the regional 
Jeral courts to determine whether the local school authorities 
re carrying out the judicial order “at the earliest practicable 
te.” Since the court recognized the difficulties that prevailed 
local areas, it made no provision for a specific deadline. 
tis policy of “practical flexibility” led to much debate in the 
uth as to the interpretation of the court’s decree, with some 
uthern authorities expressing the belief that integration could 
stalled off for a long time. Negroes affiliated with the Na- 
mal Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
opted the policy of applying for the admission of their chil- 
en to white schools and, if denied, to file suits in federal 
urts to obtain justice in accordance with the U.S. supreme 
urt decisions. A survey by the N.A.A.C.P. disclosed in 
ptember that only six states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
uisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina—had made no move 
all toward desegregation of their schools, but that in the 
yer eleven southern states some positive action or plans had 
xen place. According to a study released in Oct. 1955, by 
2 Southern Education Reporting service, 134,000 Negro chil- 
2n were enrolled in the fall in the schools of the District of 
lumbia and eight states which had formerly segregated them 
ym the white children. The largest single group was in the 
tion’s capital, where more than 63% of the 106,000 school 
ildren were Negroes. Reports from leading cities, such as 
ashington, D.C., Baltimore, Md., and Kansas City, Mo., as 
ll as from smaller communities stressed the lack of un- 
ward incidents in the setting up of integrated schools. It was 
parent to many observers that full equality was a matter of 
1e but inevitable. 
There were several developments unfavourable to desegrega- 
n. A circuit court in Virginia ruled in June that a county 
ald not use 1953 school bonds to build mixed schools. The 
sorgia state board of education resolved in August to revoke 
e licences of teachers who were members of the N.A.A.C.P. 
ter that month, the board rescinded this resolution, as well 
one passed in July to revoke the licences of teachers ap- 
oving or agreeing to teach mixed classes. Also in July, the 
vbama legislature overruled Gov. James E. Folsom’s veto of 
aw to bypass integration, and federal courts in Virginia and 
uth Carolina avoided setting a deadline for desegregating the 
10ols in the areas affected by their respective decisions. 
International Educational Relations.—The annual survey 
‘the Institute of International Education indicated the pres- 
ce of 34,232 students from 129 foreign nations in US. col- 
‘es and universities during 1954-55. The department of state 
rmitted in April 76 Chinese students to return to their homes 
‘mainland China. During the year, the U.S. Foreign Opera- 
ns administration arranged for U.S. educators and specialists 
-aid many countries, such as Ecuador, China (Formosa) and 
hiopia. The Lafayette Fellowship foundation was organized in 
ptember to enable French students to attend American col- 
fCS. 
The 8th general conference of the United Nations Educa- 
mal, Scientific and Cultural organization (UNESCO) met 
ym Nov. 12 to Dec. 11, 1954, at Montevideo, Uruguay, with 
2 US.S.R. taking part for the first time and with the satellite 
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countries of Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia returning to 
the fold. The conference adopted an increased budget of $2r,- 
617,830 for 1955 and 1956. UNESCO admitted Paraguay and 
Ethiopia to its membership, now reaching 74 nations, but re- 
jected Rumania and Bulgaria. In April 1955 South Africa with- 
drew from UNESCO on account of its “interference in South 
Africa’s racial problems.” In September the Universal Copyright 
convention sponsored by UNESCO came into force. Criticism 
of UNESCO was expressed by several large American groups 
for alleged subversion and atheism during 1954-55. 

Educational relations among nations were promoted at the 
Bandung conference in Indonesia during April. Ways of improv- 
ing education the world over were considered at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education convened in July at 
Geneva, Switz., and at the conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession meeting in 
August at Istanbul, Tur. 

World Trends.—Sir David Eccles became minister of educa- 
tion in Great Britain in Oct. 1954. The principle of equal pay 
for men and women teachers was put into effect in September 
in Scotland. Proposals for school reform in France during the 
spring suggested the raising of the school leaving age to 16, the 
abolition of the present examination systems, and other changes 
designed to liberalize the traditional educational system of the 
French people. Catholic objection to proposed legislation in 
Belgium reducing grants to Catholic schools led to teachers’ 
and students’ strikes, riots and other forms of protest during 
1954-55. Approximately 91,000 secondary school teachers in 
Italy went on strike late in May for higher pay, but returned 
to school after government threats. In West Germany, church- 
state conflicts arose in connection with education in the states 
of Lower Saxony and Bavaria. Reports from East Germany 
indicated a strong campaign to control the minds of univer- 
sity students by a compulsory spy system and by encouraging 
study in Moscow. In March, the secondary school teachers in 
Greece waged a three-day strike for higher pay. The Technical 
school in Prague, Czechoslovakia, reputed to be the oldest 
public technical college in the world, observed in April its 
250th anniversary. The Polish ministry for culture prohibited 
in January religious teaching in all primary schools. All during 
1954-55, newspapers, periodicals and individuals laid stress on 
the progress made in the U.S.S.R. in the training of scientists, 
engineers and technicians, often with the added warning that 
the U.S. lead was being reduced in this field. Beginning in the 
fall, the U.S.S.R. schools undertook to give more attention to 
physics, mathematics, and manual and physical training, and 
less time to the study of the humanities. The Soviet press de- 
nounced often those school authorities who had failed to carry 
out efficiently the communist program for universal education. 

Communist China strengthened its hold on education not only 
in its own territory, but also by attracting students from vari- 
ous Chinese colonies in Asiatic countries and by intimidation 
of teachers and students in Chinese schools in Singapore. 
The census report for 1951 on literacy in India, published in 
Feb. 1955, stated that only 16.6% of the population was able 
to read. Among the other developments in India were the act 
banning the import of horror comics and the elimination of 
English as a medium of instruction at Gujerat university, at 
Ahmedabad. The proposal to abandon the phonetic methods of 
teaching reading gave rise to a controversy in Thailand. Saudi 
Arabia announced new restrictions on education and foreign 
travel for women. The Bar-Ilan university opened in September 
in Israel. 

The racial segregation policy went ahead in South Africa 
when the Bantu Education act came into force in April. The at- 
tempt by the Perén government in Argentina to extend its con- 
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trol over education by eliminating the teaching of religion came 
to naught with the overthrow of his regime. In September, the 
Argentine universities reopened as free schools after eight years 
of political control. (W. W. By.) 

Canada.—According to the most recent figures, there were 
in June 1954, 2,823,206 pupils taught by 105,209 teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools; of these pupils 1,600,- 
ooo were in the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
latest dominion bureau of statistics report (1952) stated that 
there were 63,000 full-time students in university courses lead- 
ing to degrees. 

Increasing school enrolment gave rise in 1955 to two major 
concerns in education: methods of financing education, and 
meeting the critical teacher shortage. Regarding the former, 
British Columbia introduced a new formula for payment of pro- 
vincial grants toward local education costs, designed primarily 
to provide greater financial assistance and to reduce the dis- 
parity between rural and urban resources in meeting these costs. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, royal commissions studied 
educational finance, their reports being tabled in Nov. 1954, and 
March 1955, respectively. Nova Scotia incorporated most of 
the recommendations into legislation in the spring. Nationally, 


a committee of the Canadian School Trustees’ association, after 


24 years’ study, published a 229-page report on educational 
finance. Among its recommendations were equalized property 
assessments within each province and federal aid ($50,000,000) 
to the public schools. 

Provincial school authorities increased their efforts to recruit 
young people for the teaching profession, through intensified 
publicity, more financial assistance for training, and some re- 
vision of training programs. 

In the field of school health, federal and provincial health 
authorities co-operated in a policy of inoculating pupils with 
Salk poliomyelitis vaccine. Generally, children in grades I and 
II were inoculated, with grade III and kindergarten sometimes 
included. Between the beginning of April 1955, and the end of 
June, about 1,000,000 children received at least two doses of 
the vaccine. (GK Ss) 

(See also BLIND, EDUCATION OF THE; BUDGET, NATIONAL; 
Census Data, U.S.; CHILD WELFARE; Home Economics; Li- 
BRARIES; MoTIon Pictures; NEGROES, AMERICAN; RADIO AND 
TELEVISION. For statistics of institutions see UNIVERSITIES AND 
CoLLEGES; See also under various states and countries.) 


Education, Religious: see Reiicious EpucaTION. 
Education, U.S. Office of: see EpucaTIon. 


E Chicken egg production in the United States during 1955 
99S. was indicated as at least 1% in excess of the 1954 record 
of 65,375,000,000 eggs. For the first nine months of 1955 the 
total was 51,521,000,000 eggs as compared with 49,535,000,000 
eggs for the same period in 1954. 

The 397,000,000 layers on farms at the beginning of the year, 
as compared with 387,000,000 a year earlier, because of favour- 
able egg-price-feed ratios and anticipated price improvement 
were not heavily culled as was officially anticipated; about 347,- 
090,000 remained on hand in September as compared with 350,- 
015,000 a year earlier. The rate of lay was record high, averaging 
148 eggs per hen for the first nine months of 1955 as compared 
with 144 in the comparable period of 1954. 

Egg prices were more favourable than in 1954. Though 15% 
fewer chickens were raised on U.S. farms in 1955 for laying 
flock replacement than in 1954, late season indications were that 
egg prices and feed costs were sufficiently favourable to hold 
laying flocks at a level not much below 1955. 

World egg production in 1955, as roughly indicated by esti- 
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mates for some of the more important producing countries, 
slightly larger than in 1954. Western Europe generally increa 
production, the Netherlands to 4,200,000,000 eggs as compa 
with 3,750,000,000 in the previous year. Canada showed a 
cline of 1% to 4,400,000,000 eggs. The U.K. board of p 
review in February set minimum prices below which an 
guaranteed prices would not be allowed to fall: 1955-56, 
cents per dozen; 1956-57, 45.6 cents per dozen; and 1957 
43.2 cents per dozen. 

World trade in eggs increased. The Netherlands in 1954 
ported 170,800,000 doz., Denmark 149,500,000 doz. and the 
48,000,000 doz. West Germany was the principal importer (2 
000,000 doz.), followed by the U.K. (119,700,000 doz.). 

(J: Kom) 


F t A republic of northeast Africa, Egypt is bounded n 
£yp * by the Mediterranean, south by the Anglo-Egyp 
Sudan, east by Israel and the Red Sea, west by Libya. An 
386,100 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 19,021,840; (1955 e} 
23,240,000. Language: 97% Arabic, with minorities spea 
Greek, Italian, Armenian, etc. Religion: Moslem (mainly Su 
91.4%; Christian (mainly Copt) 8.19%; Jewish 0.4%. C 
towns (pop. 1952 est.): Cairo (cap.), 2,367,900; Alexan 
1,071,000; Port Said 186,300; Tanta 147,800; Gizeh 135, 
Mehalla el-Kubra 131,000; Suez 115,200; Mansura 118, 
Premier and head of the Revolutionary Council in 1955, Li 
Colonel Gamal Abd-el-Nasser. 

History.—During the year 1955 the stability of the reg 
in Egypt, although it was certainly not free from grave 
culties both external and internal, gave the appearance of b 
undiminished. Its two most serious internal opposition par 
the Moslem Brotherhood and the Wafd, appeared to have 
so effectively crushed as to have ceased for the time being 
any rate, to exist as organized political forces. Whether or | 
the bluff popular self-styled “peasant” personality of Cole 
Nasser had in fact succeeded in bringing about the start 
diminution in the incidents of the almost endemic Egypt 
political and administrative complaint of corruption could o 
be determined by historians in the future, for the present tk 
seemed good ground for the claim that Egyptian public 
was more honest than it had been for many years and a g 
augury for the regime in the fact that this belief appeared 
be widely held throughout the country. 

An important stage in the regime’s attack upon its inte 
enemies was completed early in the year with the conclu: 
of a series of trials directed against adherents of a Moverm 
of National Liberation and against alleged Zionists which 
been begun in Dec. 1954. After three trials of persons acct 
of spying, sabotage and of spreading alarm in the interest: 
Israel, many persons were sentenced to terms of imprisonn 
and two alleged Zionists to death. These latter were exect 
in spite of strong protests from the Israeli and French gov 
ments and from other bodies. Shortly afterward more t 
300 persons alleged to have been engaged in activities dire 
against the security of the state, under the aegis of the Mos 
Brothers, were sentenced to imprisonment: 15 death sente 
passed at the same time were all commuted to terms of 
prisonment. There was a further indication of the existenc 
internal difficulties for the regime when in August, afte 
became clear that the relations between the Egyptian 
Sudanese governments had undergone a very serious deteri 
tion, it was announced that Maj. Salah Salem had been pl. 
upon “indefinite leave of absence” and that Nasser hin 
had taken over his function as minister of national guid 
and of Sudan affairs. 

A new sterling agreement, as a result of which Great Br 
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iYPTIAN TROOPS running for cover toward the OE See 
lice station on Sept. 8, 1955, during fighting with Israelis on the Gaza Strip 


red another £15,000,000 for Egyptian use, had been an- 
unced in Dec. 1954. This was extended and supplemented by 
‘urther agreement, signed in Cairo on Aug. 29, 1955, whereby 
eat Britain undertook to release £20,000,000 in each year 
m 1955 to 1960 inclusive, £10,000,000 in each of 1961 and 
52 and such sums as might remain in 1963. Meanwhile the 
yptian government undertook to discontinue discrimination 
unst sterling goods. Against this development and against the 
ady implementation of the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian 
‘eement with regard to the Suez Canal base, must be set 
aor conflicts between the two governments arising from the 
t that British ships were fired on and stopped by Egyptian 
ed forces in the Gulf of Akaba in April and again in July. 
rther, the Egyptian government complained that, in spite of 
» sale in May of two British destroyers to Egypt, which was 
qtounced in the house of commons in July, Egypt was not 
ting from the United Kingdom the delivery of arms which 
nad felt itself entitled to expect. 

\t the Bandung (Indonesia) Asian-African conference in 
ril, Egypt, represented by Nasser, sided with India and China 
appeared as one of the leaders of the neutralist or pro- 
mmunist as distinct from the pro-western group of the powers 
embled there. In a speech at the conference Nasser laid 
vn two requirements for world peace, namely noninterference 
1 the right of each country to develop its own social and 
momic system. He,strongly criticized what he described as 
_ oppressive and imperialist policies of the French govern- 
nt in north Africa. These views found more practical expres- 
1 in the strongly anti-French sentiments which were directed 
.the Cairo radio to the Arabic-speaking peoples of French 
th Africa. 

Meanwhile Egypt had met with a rebuff in its relations with 
_Arab neighbours. Iraq’s treaty with Turkey was bitterly 
1ounced in Cairo as a threat to Arab unity. In this attitude 
_Egyptian government was supported by Syria and Saudi 
ibia and a conference of Arab powers, which met in Cairo 
the end of January, failed principally because Nasser refused 
meet the Iraqi premier, Nuri es-Said. 

t was announced simultaneously in Cairo, Damascus and 
vadh in March, that Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia had 
ned a treaty for military and economic co-operation. The 
ms included provision for the co-ordination of the military 
ces of the three countries, for the setting up of an economic 
neil and an Arab bank and for the establishment of a com- 
in Arab currency. But other Arab states showed little enthu- 
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siasm for an invitation to join with the three powers and the 
project of a conference to be held in Cairo was not pursued. 

At the end of September came the news that Egypt had suc- 
cessfully approached the U.S.S.R. in its search for arms. Colonel 
Nasser announced on the Cairo radio that, after first approach- 
ing the U.S.S.R., Egypt had concluded a commercial agreement 
with Czechoslovakia by which Egypt was to receive arms in 
return for cotton and other goods. Nasser also stated that the 
attitude of the Israeli government and the activities of Israeli 
armed forces had become increasingly menacing and in his 
speech to the cadets (Oct. 2) quoted passages which he declared 
were extracts from British and French military intelligence docu- 
ments that had come into the possession of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, designed to show that Israel was better armed than 
Egypt and that its intentions were patently more aggressive. He 
denied that the agreements indicated sympathy with Commu- 
nism and quoted in this connection the measures which his gov- 
ernment had taken against the Egyptian Communists. Mean- 
while, on Oct. 1, the British, French and U.S. governments had 
all expressed their “grave concern.” The Israeli government pro- 
tested vigorously and began a renewed search for supplies of 
arms. In western countries the incident was held to be significant 
of a powerful Soviet diplomatic offensive in the middle east and 
was in consequence the occasion of great diplomatic activity. 

On Oct. 14 the New China News agency announced the signa- 
ture of a three-year Sino-Egyptian trade agreement which pro- 
vided for most-favoured-nation terms between the two countries, 
for arrangements for balanced trade and for payments in trans- 
ferable sterling, for the establishment of commercial offices in 
Peking, China, and Cairo. Among other things, Egypt was to 
receive deliveries of light machinery. 

In June it had been announced that the Alexandria market in 
cotton futures was to be reopened. The market had been closed 
in Nov. 1952, because of alleged financial abuses. The Egyptian 
finance minister, Abd-ul-Moneim el-Kassuni, announced that the 
safeguards similar to those applied in the Liverpool cotton 
exchange would be enforced and stated that he had negotiated 
an agreement with the Liverpool cotton exchange which had 
only dealt in U.S. cotton since its reopening in 1954. (See also 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN.) (Hes: Ds) 


Education.—State schools (1953-54): primary 7,492, pupils 1,493,797; 
secondary 595, pupils 361,650; vocational 85, pupils 26,629. Teachers’ 
training colleges 80, students 23,051. Institutions of higher education 5, 
students 75,000, of which 3 state universities, students 45,763. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Egyptian pound with an ex- 
change rate of £E 0.975 to the pound sterling and £E 0.348 to the WES: 
dollar. Budget (1955-56 est.) balanced at £E 315,300,000. Currency 
circulation: (Dec. 1954) £E 189,600,000; (June 1955) £E 172,100,000. 
Bank deposits: (June 1954) £E 157,100,000; (Oct. 1954) £E 168,500,- 


ooo. Gold and foreign exchange: (Dec. 1954) U.S. $732,000,000; (April 
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STATUE OF RAMESES II, pharaoh of the 19th dynasty, returned to an up- 
right position after lying flat for several centuries in Memphis, Egy. The 
raising of the statue was on the occasion of the third anniversary of the 
Egyptian army revolution, July 1955 


1955) U.S. $746,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £E159,660,000; exports £E138,270,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports: U.K. 13%; other sterling area 9%; France 
10%: Italy 8%: other continental European Payments Union countries 
30%; U.S. and Canada 12%. Main destinations of exports: France 12%; 
Italy 8%; other continental European Payments Union countries 19%; 
U.K. 10%: other sterling area 16%; U.S. and Canada 5%. Main export: 
cotton 82%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953): 51,700 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1953): cars 69,400, commercial vehicles 19,400. Railways 
(1954): 5,797 km. Shipping, merchant vessels, 100 gross tons and over 
(July 1954): 68; total tonnage 113,795. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 135,- 
388. Radio receiving sets (1953): 405,000. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): maize 1,752,000; wheat 
1,729,000; barley 116,000; rice 1,118,000; sugar, raw value 262,000 
(1955 est.) 300,000; broad beans 234,000; lentils 60,000; cotton, lint 
348,000; cottonseed 623,000; onions 746,400 (1955 est., 791,500). Live- 
stock (Sept. 31952): cattle 1,356,000; horses 39,000; mules 10,000; 
asses 816,00: pigs 27,000; buffaloes 1,212,000; sheep (Sept. 1953) 
1,216,000. Fish landed (1952): 53,800 metric tons. 

Industry.—( Metric tons) Crude oil production (1954): 1,970,000; 
raw materials (1953): phosphate rock 508,000; manganese ore 75,000; 
salt 387,000. Manufactured goods (1954): cement 1,237,400; cotton 
yarn 64,340; woven cotton fabrics 240,000,000 (metres). 
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. . (1890- ), 34th president of 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. the United States, was born 
Oct. 14 at Denison, Tex.; his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
when he was a year old. He was graduated from the U.S. Mili- 
tary academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1915. (See also his biog- 
raphy in Encyclopedia Britannica.) In June 1942, during World 
War II, he was named Allied commander of the European thea- 
tre of operations and headed the invasions of North Africa and 
Europe that led to defeat of Italy and Germany. 

After serving as chief of the army staff at the end of the 
war, he resigned from active service on Feb. 7, 1948, to become 
president of Columbia university, New York city. He was 
recalled to active duty in Dec. 1950 as head of the North 
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Atlantic treaty forces in Europe. 

He resigned that post as of June 1, 1952, to campaig 
the Republican presidential nomination. He was nominat 
July 11, and with his running mate, Sen. Richard M. 
of California, elected on Nov. 4. 

The nation was shocked when the seemingly healthy EK 
hower was stricken with a heart attack on Sept. 24, 193 
Denver, Colo., where he had been vacationing. His pe 
physician, Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, diagnosed the il 
as a “mild coronary thrombosis,” and placed the president uU 
an oxygen tent at nearby Fitzsimons Army hospital. Paul | 
ley White of Boston, leading heart specialist, was called 
consultation immediately. 

The president was kept under a strict regimen of diet, 
and treatment and showed steady improvement. He return 
Washington on Armistice day, Nov. 11, but left in a few 
for his farm at Gettysburg, Pa., for a rest of an indeterm 
period. 

Eisenhower’s illness had political and economic repercus: 
The Republicans were panicked at the thought that he 1 
not be able to run for re-election in 1956, for they had 
confident of victory with him at the head of the ticket. B. 
same token, the Democrats took new heart, figuring that 
1956 chances would improve if such a popular figure as E 
hower were removed from the political scene. 

Even before the president’s heart attack, there had 
doubt that he would stand for renomination in 1956. 
Eisenhower was known to be opposed to it. He himsel: 
emphasized that he did not believe in the theory of the “ 
pensable man” and had urged the Republican party to 
out “young men” for office. 

European statesmen showed grave concern over the 
dent’s health because of the impetus toward world peace » 
he had provided at the Geneva conference of the heads ¢ 
Big Four Powers in July. This meeting brought togethe 
heads of the Big Four Powers for the first time since Pot 
and the death of Stalin—Eisenhower, Prime Minister Si 
thony Eden of Britain, Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin o 
U.S.S.R. and Premier Edgar Faure of France. Its purpose \ 
alleviate tensions and to terminate the “cold war,” if possi 

On leaving for Geneva July 15, Eisenhower expresse 
hope that a spirit of “conciliation, tolerance and understan 
would flow from the conference, provided the Russians 
sincere in their professions of peace. He pledged himself 
to abolish the attitudes of mutual distrust which had pl 
the nations since World War II. 

“Such a change,” he said, “could be the greatest step t 
peace, toward future prosperity and tranquillity that has 
been taken in the history of mankind.” 

On arriving at Geneva, he said: 

“Some years ago, I came to Europe with an army, nav 
air force, with a single purpose to destroy naziism. . . 
time, [ come armed with something far more powerfu 
goodwill of America—the great hopes of America—the < 
tions of America for peace.” 

Assuming leadership of the conference, Eisenhower pre 
a bold disarmament formula. He suggested establishment 
“alarm clock” system, under which the nations would ex 
military blueprints, and permit periodical aerial inspect 
their military installations. Such a system, he said, woul 
vent “surprise attacks” and, therefore, act as a deterr 
aggressors. His proposal won general acclaim save from th 
slans. 

While at Geneva, Eisenhower displayed his winning | 
traits. Followed by a Pied Piper crowd, he walked throu 
narrow crooked streets to a small shop, where he spent $ 
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ys for his grandchildren. 

In the conduct of domestic affairs, Eisenhower was relatively 
ecessful. His conservative appointees managed the economy 
d finances in such restrained and orthodox manner that the 
emocrats attacked the administration as “too friendly to big 
isiness.”” But employment, wages, production and sales reached 
w peaks. Unlike his predecessors, Eisenhower refrained from 
iticizing the opposition, and had good relations with congress. 
aeir differences were trivial. 

In the field of foreign affairs, congress approved mutual 
fense pacts with southeast Asia and with the Nationalist 
uinese government on Formosa. It empowered the president 
intervene if Red China attacked Formosa. It agreed to rearm- 
g of western Germany and termination of the four-power 
cupation of Austria. Finally, it gave approval to his Geneva 
tempt to negotiate with the Russians. 

Despite sharp opposition, Eisenhower won his fight for flexible 
stead of rigid 90% parity price supports for basic farm com- 
odities. Congress raised the hourly minimum wage from 75 
nts to $1, whereas the administration had asked for go cents. 
senhower sought $54,000,000,000 for the fiscal 1956 budget, 
d obtained $52,200,000,000, of which $32,000,000,000 was 
r national defense. 

President Eisenhower led a relatively quiet life even before 
3 heart attack, and there were no signs of ill health. His 
incipal exercise was golf at the Burning Tree club in nearby 
aryland, and he made several trips to Augusta, Ga., where a 
juse had been built for him alongside the course laid out by 
»bby Jones. He journeyed to Treasury Secretary George M. 
umphrey’s Georgia plantation for hunting in the spring, and 
til his illness he golfed and fished almost daily during his 
cation at Denver. He frequently invited business or military 
ends to the White House for an evening of bridge. 

But his principal relaxation was frequent week-end visits to 
5 farm at Gettysburg, to watch the reconstruction of his 
ture home and to observe the development of his fine herd 
‘cattle. His obvious enjoyment of this bucolic retreat first 
spired speculation that, despite the state of his health, he 
ould not run again. 

‘As further evidence of his thoughts, he once explained that 


' found the presidency a “fascinating experience,’ but he 
| 


1ES. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER posing for news photographers with mem- 
*s of the medical staff of Fitzsimons army hospital, Denver, Colo., where 
was recovering from a heart attack in Oct. 1955 
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added that he “did not like politics in the derogatory sense of 
the word.” 


(See also Etections, U.S.; PotrticaL Partiss, U.S.; UNITED 


STATES. ) (Reio 
Elections lJ S A Democratic trend that began in 1953 and 
y 4«U= coursed through 1954 continued in scattered 
local elections in 1955. The Democratic national chairman, 
Paul M. Butler said the 1955 results showed his party would 
enter the 1956 presidential contest in “a much stronger position 
at the state, county and local level than at any time since the 
1930s.” The Republican national chairman, Leonard W. Hall 
dismissed the results as having “no national significance.” 

Democrats held on to their control over two of the nation’s 
large cities, Chicago and Philadelphia. In Chicago the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Richard J. Daley, won election after he had 
ousted Martin Kennelly, the incumbent, in the Democratic 
primary. 

Daley was backed in the primary and general election by 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the 1952 Democratic presidential nominee, 
who was trying again for his party’s nomination. Stevenson also 
was friendly to Richardson Dilworth, Democrat who swept to 
victory over Republican W. Thacher Longstreth in the Phila- 
delphia mayoralty contest. 

Dilworth’s victory was a double blow to Republicans. They 
had hoped to regain a foothold in Philadelphia, which they had 
ruled until recent years. Longstreth had been endorsed by Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower but the president’s reputed popularity 
did not seem to rub off on the local candidate. 

Elsewhere in Pennsylvania, the Democrats ended Republican 
control of six cities while losing only two to the G.O.P. 

In Indiana, a farm belt area where there was evident dissat- 
isfaction over declining agricultural prices, Democrats won 
control of most of the larger cities and many of the smaller 
towns where the Republicans had been entrenched. Democrats 
ousted Republican mayors in South Bend, Hammond, Evans- 
ville, Muncie and Richmond as well as in Indianapolis, the state 
capital. 

Republicans retained control of the New Jersey state legis- 
lature but lost three state senate seats there to the Democrats. 
A referendum for a proposed $100,000,000 water supply pro- 
gram was roundly beaten. 

In Connecticut, Democrats won the mayor’s office in Water- 
bury, which they had lost to the Republicans eight years pre- 
viously, ousted an independent mayor in Norwalk and held on 
to New Haven. They elected five members of the board of 
aldermen in Bridgeport, but failed to defeat the 77-year-old 
socialist mayor, Jasper McLevy in that city. 

The results in New York were inconclusive from a party 
standpoint, although both sides claimed gains. In 48 mayoralty 
contests, the Democrats picked up a net of one seat. Democrats 
elected mayors in eight cities which previously had chosen Re- 
publicans. Republicans in turn ousted seven Democratic mayors. 

On the basis of the returns, New York Gov. Averell Harriman 
said that “the Democratic trend which started two years ago 
is continuing and growing.” Carmine G. DeSapio, Democratic 
national committeeman and Tammany Hall leader, said “it is 
evident that the successive Democratic victories since 1952 will 
continue throughout the country in 1956.” But the Republican 
state chairman, L. Judson Morhouse declared that “The Tam- 
many attempt to high-pressure upstate voters has been stopped 
cold.” 

New York state voters defeated a proposed $750,000,000 
state highway bond issue but approved low-rent housing, absen- 
tee voting and other state amendments. The general conclusion 
about the results was that the voters had rebelled against added 


CONTROVERSIAL PHOTOGRAPH showing three persons in a polling booth 
with the curtain closed during the Chicago, III., mayoralty election of 1955. 
The Chicago board of election commissioners claimed that the action was not 
illegal, as a voter is permitted to have the assistance of two election judges— 
one of each major party—in the booth. According to the source of the photo- 
graph, however, such assistance is not permitted with the curtains closed as 
shown in the photograph 


taxes and expanded state spending. 

Ohio voters gave a resounding setback to a proposal of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization permitting supplemental 
layoff pay and bigger unemployment benefits for workers in 
industry. Their decision delayed, but did not necessarily pre- 
vent, the eventual effectiveness of a plan which compromised 
the guaranteed annual wage demands made originally by the 
unions on the automobile manufacturers. 

Under the agreements made by the union and the auto com- 
panies, laid-off workers would get 60% to 65% of their usual 
take-home pay. But such contracts were conditioned on ap- 
proval of dual payments of states in which two-thirds of a 
company’s employes work. 

Across the Ohio border in Kentucky, A. B. (Happy) Chandler 
won back the governorship he once had held and had relin- 
quished for a seat in the U.S. senate, and later the job as com- 
missioner of baseball. Chandler defeated Republican Edwin R. 
Denny after Democrats outwardly healed a split in their party 
primary in which Chandler won the nomination. 

The only other governor’s race found no Republican candi- 
date in the running in the general election. Democratic Atty. 
Gen. J. P. Coleman was elected governor of Mississippi without 
opposition. 

In Virginia, which gave President Eisenhower a majority in 
the 1952 presidential contest, Republicans made some slight 
gains. They picked up one seat in the house of the general as- 
sembly, giving them six there, and retained their three seats in 
the senate. The G.O.P. won some county offices in Fairfax 
county (near Washington), for the first time. 

Democrats succeeded in ousting Republican Mayor Pratt 
Remmel of Little Rock, Ark., breaking a four-year G.O.P. hold 
on that city. Elected was Woodrow Wilson Mann, a political 
novice. 
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Republicans came back in Salt Lake City, Utah, to re 
veteran Democratic Mayor Earl J. Glade with Republi 
Adiel F. Stewart. Riverton, Wyo., elected its first woman a 
Willa Wales Corbitt, a retired school teacher, in nonpart 
balloting. | 

In San Francisco, a Republican defeated a Democrat for 
mayor’s office in an election conducted on a nonpartisan 
and without party labels. George Christopher, president of) 
board of supervisors, won the office over George R. RG 
member of the state board of equalization. | 

Boston’s Mayor John E. Hynes won a third term over anor 
Democrat, John E. Powers, in a nonpartisan contest. In) 
only special election involving a congressional seat, John 
Dingell, Jr., 24 years old, was elected to succeed his fathé 
Michigan’s 15th congressional district. Dingell, an attorney) 
a former assistant prosecutor, won over Republican Thoma 
Brennan, 26-year-old attorney, in the strongly Democs 
district. (See also Democracy; POLITICAL PARTIES, U.Sgi 
Conoress; and under various states.) (J. L. Be 


. * Sales of energy by electric util 
Electrical Industries. in the United States rose I5j 
during 1955 to a total of 476,000,000,000 kw.hr. Industry 
the largest user, consuming 320,000,000,000 kw.hr. Of | 
amount, 244,000,000,000 kw.hr. was purchased from utill 
and 76,000,000,000 kw.hr. was generated by industrial pl 
for their own use. The 244,000,000,000 kw.hr. purchase 
industry was 51.3% of all the energy sold by utilities. | 

During 1955 the use of electric energy in manufactu 
reached 212,000,000,000 kw.hr., a 10.4% increase over the 
vious year. Added to manufacturing consumption was the 
chase of 47,000,000,000 kw.hr. for use by Atomic Energy ¢ 
mission installations. This was slightly more than twice 
amount purchased by the AEC in 1954. Other industries, inc 
ing aluminum and magnesium, used 61,000,000,000 kw.hr. 
212,000,000,000 kw.hr. used by manufacturing, 47,000,000 
kw.hr. by the AEC and 61,000,000,000 kw.hr. by other in 
tries made up the total industrial use of 320,000,000,000 ky 

Sales to Residential Customers.—During 1955 the us 
energy by the average residential customer showed a re 
increase of 218 kw.hr. This brought consumption by the ave 
customer to 2,767 kw.hr. per year. Electric utilities also a: 
1,300,000 new residential customers during the year, brin 
the total number of customers to 44,400,000, 

These 44,400,000 customers purchased 121,200,000,000 ky 
an increase of 12.7% over 1954 and representing 25.5% 0 
the energy sold by the electric utilities. The customers pai 
average of 2.65 cents per kilowatt-hour for this energy, ar 
this price the average customer’s use of 2,767 kw.hr. cost 
$73.33. The total cost of the energy used by all reside 
customers amounted to $3,200,000,000. 

Sales to Commerce.—Sales of energy to customers clas: 
as small light and power showed a 9.1% gain during 1955. 
gain brought the total use by commercial establishments to 
000,000,000 kw.hr., or 17% of the total sold by utilities 
conditioning of office buildings and commercial establishn 
was a prime cause of the increase, although other factors 
as lighting and commercial cooking also contributed to it 

Sales to other less important classifications, 6.4% 01 
total, rose 5% to 30,000,000,000 kw.hr. during 1955. 

The increase of 10.4% in industrial sales, 12.7% in res 
tial, 9.1% in commercial and 5% to other classifications bre 
total sales to 476,000,000,000 kw.hr., and the total gain 
1954 sales to 15.7%. 

To meet this demand for energy the nation’s major el 
utilities (classified as class I electric systems) made ava 
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14,000,000,000 kw. hr. To do this they used 117,000,000 kw. of 
merating capacity. This equipment experienced a non-coinci- 
mt peak load of 98,000,000 kw. As a result these systems 
jowed a gross margin (generating capability over peak load) 
' 19,000,000 kw., or 19% of peak load. 
Private companies owned approximately 80% of the nation’s 
merating capacity. Ownership of the remaining capacity was 
vided among rural electric co-operatives, municipalities, public 
ywer districts, state agencies and the federal government. 
Electrical Manufacturing.—Manufacture of heavy electric 
ywer equipment continued at a high rate during 1955. Although 
‘liveries of steel, particularly heavy plate, lengthened, no seri- 
is problems were created. Copper, on the other hand, was in 
ort supply and as a result its price rose drastically. Produc- 
yn manpower was ample but a shortage of technical and 
gineering talent threatened to become a bottleneck. 
‘The production of electric generating equipment both thermal 
d hydraulic scheduled for shipment during 1955 was about 
,630,000 kw. Of this amount 10,674,000 kw. was scheduled 
rt shipment to U.S. electric power systems. The remainder was 
heduled for export or to U-S. industrial plants. Of the 11,630,- 
o kw. scheduled for shipment 10,105,000 kw. was thermal. 
ie remaining 1,525,000 kw. were hydraulic turbine generators. 
Steam generators (450 lb. per square inch pressure and 
zher) capable of delivering 62,160,000 Ib. of steam per hour 
tre scheduled for shipment in 1955. This amount was only 
% of that actually shipped in 1954 and only 54% of the 
53 shipments. New orders for steam generators during the 
st half of 1955 were 21% greater than those placed during 
e last six months of 1954. However, new orders for steam 
nerators did not keep pace with orders for new thermal elec- 
€ generating capacity. 
During 1955 there were on order two atomic power reactors 
r U.S. electric power systems. They were to be used for the 
oduction of steam in new thermal power projects having a 
mbined capacity of approximately 300,000 kw. Preliminary 
idy of a number of other atomic power plants was started 
ring 1955. 
The production of nearly 60,000,000 kva. of power trans- 
‘mer capacity in 1954 was the highest on record. Scheduled 
oduction for 1955 was only 40,000,000 kva. 
Appliance Sales.—Sales of electrical appliances during 1955 
‘re generally well above those of 1954. During the first half 
1955 manufacturers of electric refrigerators sold nearly 2,- 
9,000 units. Sales during all of 1954 totalled only 3,600,000 
its. 
During the first half of 1955 about 3,800,000 television sets 
re sold, or 34.6% above the sales during the same period of 
34. Total sales during 1954 amounted to 7,300,000 units. 
Other appliances which enjoyed a healthy increase in sales 
ring the first half of 1955 were electric ranges, 700,000, up 
‘9% over the first half of 1954; washing machines, 2,100,000, 
29.8%; clothes dryers, goo,0o00. Sales of ranges during all 
1954 amounted to 1,200,000 units, washing machines 3,600,- 
2 and dryers 900,000. 
During the first nine months of 1955 retail sales of air condi- 
ners amounted to 1,300,000 units as compared with 1,000,000 
its during 1954. Production during 1955 probably fell below 
+ 1954 level because of the high inventory (600,000 units) at 
‘start of 1955. (See also FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION; PuB- 
>Uritities; RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION ; TEN- 
SSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY.) (Ar. Mo.) 
Canada.—During 1954, 2,420,000 kw. of new generating ca- 
sity was brought into operation, raising the total to 13,110,- 
> kw. While hydro generation accounted for 11,669,000 kw. 
1 thermal generation for only 1,441,000 kw. of total capacity, 
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the steady growth of thermal capacity over the past few years 
had been significant in a country blessed with abundant cheap 
water power. In 1954 thermal capacity accounted for 11% as 
against 7% in 1950. An electric power survey published by the 
dominion bureau of statistics in March 1955 forecast a generat- 
ing capacity of 16,403,000 kw. in 1958, of which 2,295,000 kw., 
or 14%, would be thermal generated. 

Of the presently developed generating capacity, 41% was 
located in the province of Quebec, 30% in Ontario and 13% in 
British Columbia. 

Among major new power developments under construction 
were the joint Canadian-U.S. St. Lawrence river project, built 
in conjunction with the St. Lawrence seaway, the Bersimis 
river project in Quebec province and the expansion of the Kiti- 
mat power plant of the Aluminum Co. of Canada in British 
Columbia. 

Surveys were continuing on two gigantic projects in Canada’s 
north country, the Northwest power project in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Hamilton river project in Newfoundland. 

As a joint undertaking of the Canadian government, the Hy- 
dro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and private firms, a 
start had been made on Canada’s first $16,000,000 atomic power 
plant near St. Joachim, Ont., expected to be completed in 1958. 

(R. Rr.) 

Other Countries——The International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva in August drew 
attention to the efforts being made, especially by Britain and 
the United States, to capture the world market for nuclear 
power plants. The very high capital investment needed for the 
development of such plants was likely to confine their manufac- 
ture to the larger industrialized countries, and several groups of 


World Output of Electric Power™ 


(In millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Country 1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 


World totalf. . . 948,300 1,057,200 1,139,200 1,246,600 1,344,300 
United Statest .. 388,674 433,358 463,055 514,169 471,608§ 
U:S.S:R. . 5. 3 90,300 103,000 117,000 132,000 146,300]| 
United Kingdom§§$. . . 54,516 59,568 61,992 65,508 72,893 
Cangas. 1) enke: 1 is 55,037 61,447 66,104 65,484§ 69,136§ 
German Federal 

Republic. . . 2 . « 44,466 51,848 56,781 61,071 67,8729 
dJaponit | s1-<od, aystie vs 44,890 47,729 51,647 55,698 59,833 
PE GNC Raia nie: 4: oy 33,622 38,288 40,849 41,556 42,7636 
tolysrrte is es lls sis 24,681 29,223 30,843 32,619 34,649 
Germon Democratic 

Republic. . . 2... 18,900 20,700 22,400 23,700 _ 
Swedeir. tiie os) 18,177 19,348 20,545 22,430 23,720 
Norway sss se «fs 17,761 17,750 18,866 19,622 21,370 
Polandyitsi sae: meee 9,408 10,600 12,000 13,600 _ 
Union of South Africa. . 10,872 11,664 12,528 13,344 14,634 
Australias ts) * «=< 10,248 10,860 11,700 12,948 14,470 
SwitzerlandS. . 2... 91:20 10,248 10,848 11,124 11,240 
Czechoslovakia. ... 9,300 10,400 11,700 12,400 — 
Balgivmi ces) crin tna 8,481 9,498 9,468 9,806 10,565 
Netherlands . .... 7,417 7 fee 4 | 8,599 9,603 10,590 
Spainy.was ote cele, @45 6,916 8,287 9,416 10,116 8,606 
Rusivia™ ."576' co) ss © 6,351 7,375 8,032 8,764 7,704§ 
India\wecuieite cise aieme S02 5,856 6,120 6,624 CAS t ae 
PAGKICS <0 0 a) fe, "on 4,423 4,908 3337 5,703 6,300 
Finland e 4,176 4,610 4,769 5,403 5,642 


use) if not otherwise stated. 
TExcluding China. 
tExcluding a relatively small amount of generation by commercial establishments, 
§Production by enterprises generating primarily for public use. 
|| Estimate based on first eight months. 
{Excluding Northern Ireland and Lochaber Power Co. 
2 Excluding electricity generated by the Federal railway. 
4 Coverage incomplete, about 95% of total production. 


engineering manufacturers were formed to undertake this de- 
velopment. 

The British Nuclear Energy conference was formed for the 
discussion of developments in this field, and its inaugural meet- 
ing was on Noy. 30. 

The British Electricity authority used 40,830,000 tons of coal 
and coke and 240,000 tons of oil and other fuels during the year 
ended March 31, 1955, and there were signs that the National 
Coal board would not be able to meet the increasing demands 
for coal. Nuclear energy was the most promising long-term 
solution for this difficulty, and 12 nuclear power stations, costing 


about £300,000,000 and having a total capacity of between 1,500 
and 2.000 Mw., were to be built and commissioned by 1965. 
Meanwhile, it was decided that the use of imported oil fuel, 
particularly at coastal power stations, should be greatly in- 
creased, rising to about 3,000,000 tons a year by 1960. 
Denmark. the German Federal Republic, Greece, Norway and 
Switzerland were all planning to build nuclear power plants. 
The largest hydroelectric station in the world, Zhiguli, on 
the Volga river, was nearing completion in late 1955, and details 
were given of the new five-year plan for electrification in 
the U.S.S.R. This would include a 600-mi. 400-kv. line from the 
lower Volga to Moscow and a distribution scheme for the whole 
(E. W. G.) 
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of European Russia. 


Electric Transportation: see URBAN TRANSPORTATION, US: 
Electrification, Rural: see RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Flectronics Radar.—An announcement from the U.S. army 
- in Aug. 1955 revealed that more than 50 radar 
stations were being built along the Arctic coastline of Canada, 
as part of the U.S.-Canadian DEW (Distant Early Warning) 
line, a radar chain which was intended to give as much as six 
hours warning of bombing planes approaching North America 
over the polar regions. 

Already seven stations were operating in Alaska, along with 
additional stations in Greenland, at the other end of the 3,000- 
mi. line. The new stations would fill in the middle. 

The most powerful airborne search radars yet developed, de- 
signed for additional stakes in the radar fence guarding North 
America from a sneak attack by air, were announced by the 
General Electric company. These were to be installed in the 
navy’s new radar picket blimps, built by the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. Each blimp was 342 ft. long and contained nearly 1,000,- 
ooo cu.ft. of helium. They were capable of remaining aloft on 
patrol for several days. The radar was housed under the blimp’s 
two-deck control car. 

Since radar beams cannot bend around the curve of the earth, 
they are unable to travel much beyond the visible horizon. 
Hence raising the radar several thousand feet in the air greatly 
extends its range, so that a blimp radar can, in some cases, 
detect a low-flying plane at twice the distance possible for a 
ground radar. The new radar was also being used in navy and 
air force aeroplanes. 

Aerial Navigation Aid.—An electronic aid to aerial navi- 
gation, announced in 1954, was the automatic photoelectric sex- 
tant, developed by engineers of the Kollsman Instrument corpo- 
ration. It automatically sights and follows the sun during the 
day, and the stars and planets at night and indicates, on a dial 
at the control panel, the average altitude over a selected period. 
The sextant tracking device, with its photoelectric telescope, 
may be installed in any part of the aircraft where it has an 
unobstructed view of the sky. 

Electronic Computers.—A miniature electronic brain or 
computer, capable of use in aeroplanes flying faster than the 
speed of sound, was developed for the U.S. air force by the 
Bell Telephone laboratories. Known as TRADIC (for TRan- 
sistor-DIgital Computer), the device uses nearly 800 transistors 
in place of the thousands of vacuum tubes in earlier computers. 
Because the transistor, which performs many of the functions 
of a vacuum tube, does not generate excess heat, TRADIC 
requires less than 100 watts to operate, about a twentieth of 
the power needed by comparable vacuum tube computers. 

Progress in the use of electronic computers in foretelling 
weather was reported in a joint effort by the U.S. weather 
bureau, the navy and the air force, called the Joint Numerical 


Weather Prediction unit. 

The computer is fed data on air pressure at 50 diff 
stations. From these, in about an hour, and after al 
millions of computations, it yields numbers from whic 
winds at three levels (ground, 20,000 ft. and 30,000 fe) mq 
charted and then used, along with figures on rainfall, in | 
casting the weather. 

Another use of an electronic brain, in controlling the ele 
power generated by an entire utility system, was annoul 
in April. The Kansas City Power and Light Co. had inst) 
on its power system an automatic dispatching system, bui 
the General Electric Co. It regulates 500,000 kw. of electri 
produced in three plants in the Kansas City area. While m 
taining the frequency and scheduled power flow over tran¢ 
sion lines to neighbouring utilities, this new automatic cot 
also adjusts the output of the generators to use the least} 
sible amount of fuel. | 

In the past, even though automatic controls had been usé 
was necessary for human operators to estimate the power rm 
throughout such a system, determine the most economical sq 
ule, and then manually set the controls determining which 
erators would supply the required power. The new system, 4 
began operation late in 1955, automatically analyzes the i 
mation received from the power system and adjusts the thrq 
of the generators accordingly, to obtain optimum nee | 

Use of Solar Power.—Direct use of solar power to oper 
rural telephone line began in October, in experiments condy 
in Georgia by the Bell Telephone laboratories and the Sou : 
Bell Telephone Co. Those made use of the solar battery, 
nounced by the laboratories in 1954 and whose efficiency) 
been materially increased since then. 

The battery, which is encased in an aluminum housing, 
than a yard square and is covered with glass, contains 432. 
made of silicon and capable of converting into electrical p 
as much as 11% of the solar energy which falls upon t 
Excess current, not needed for immediate operation of the 


MUSIC SYNTHESIZER, an electronic device said to be capable of repr 
the sound of any musical instrument or group of instruments, demor 
by H. F. Olson of the David Sarnoff Research centre of the Radio Corp 
of America, Jan. 31, 1955 
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is fed into a storage battery to provide power at night and in 
loudy weather. The telephone system makes use of transistors, 
n place of vacuum tubes, and so requires only small amounts 
»f power. 

Photographic Paper.—An electronic method of preparing at 

ow cost a sensitive photographic paper that can make contact 
orints in exposure of a fraction of a second and requires no 
chemical processing, was developed by the Radio Corporation 
of America. It is called Electrofax and can be used to make 
ermanent prints from photographic negatives, or enlargements 
‘rom projected images. 
_ A coating of a special zinc oxide in a resin binder is applied 
© the paper, which may be a low-cost wood pulp or a high- 
strength bond, according to requirements. Thus coated, it is 
nsensitive to light. However, when electrons are sprayed on it 
n the dark by moving a charged wire across the surface, the 
yaper acquires a negative electrostatic charge, making it sensi- 
ive, and it then must be protected from light. 

Exposure is made through a photographic negative, as with 
-onventional photographic printing processes. Where light falls, 
he negative electrical charge is reduced, thus producing a 
atent electrostatic image. Development is accomplished by dust- 
ng the exposed paper with a magnetic “brush,” consisting of 
ron filings mixed with a pigmented resin powder, picked up on 
he end of a permanent magnet. The powder particles become 
jositively charged and are attracted by the remaining negative 
tharges on the unexposed parts of the paper. This image is fixed 
yermanently by baking the sheet for a few seconds at a tempera- 
ure that melts the resin powder and fuses it with the coated 
urface. 

' Amplification of Light.—Scientists of the General Electric 
esearch laboratory demonstrated a means of direct amplifica- 
jon of light which was an outgrowth of studies of the phe- 
‘omenon of electroluminescence, whereby an electrical field ap- 
lied directly to a phosphor causes it to glow. A G-E scientist, 
Jonald A. Cusano, developed a phosphor which does not glow 
aerely with application of the electrical field. However, when 
Itra-violet radiation shines upon it in addition it glows brightly. 

As demonstrated, an ordinary lantern slide projector, equipped 
ith an ultra-violet source, projected a picture on the phosphor 
reen, and a faint yellow image was visible. But when the volt- 

ge on the screen itself was applied and increased, the image 
ecame many times brighter. The scientists measured the num- 
er of photons, or light-units, striking the screen, and the num- 
er given off. These increased more than ten times, thus showing 
rue light amplification. 
Possible applications of the principles of the device in tele- 
ision, to give a picture-on-the-wall television screen, and also 
1 X-ray fluoroscopy, photography and “‘seeing-in-the-dark” de- 
ices, were foreseen. 

Electronics Applied to Medicine.—An electronic physio- 
gical monitor for patients under anesthesia was developed by 
_R. Gilford and H. P. Broida, of the national bureau of stand- 
rds, in a project sponsored jointly by the bureau and the Vet- 
rans administration. It automatically indicates changes in blood 
ressure, pulse, respiration and the volume of air taken into the 
ngs each minute. 

A method which might make it possible to treat kidney stones 
ith ultrasound instead of a knife was devised by Harold Lam- 
ort, of the Yale school of medicine, and Herbert F. Newman, 
f Gouverneur hospital in New York city. The high-frequency 
ibrations, of 25,000 cycles per second, well above the highest 
itched sound waves, pass from the generator to a drill tip so 
mall that it can be passed through the urinary duct to the 
tone, located in the passage or near the kidney. As it vibrates 
jith a movement that is hardly visible, the stone is broken up. 
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Surrounding body tissues, which are elastic, vibrate freely with 
the applicator and are undamaged. 

The experiments were made on cadavers, in which plaster of 
Paris stones had been placed to simulate those formed naturally, 
and it was found that between five and ten minutes were re- 
quired to cut one. The physicians said that actual trials on 
patients might be possible in one to two years. 

A new technique for magnifying microscopic details of a 
pathological specimen and projecting their images, by full- 
colour television, on to a 6-ft. screen, was demonstrated in Feb- 
ruary by the General Electric Co., before an American Medical 
association conference on uses of television in postgraduate 
medical education. The TV colour camera, looking into the 
microscope, views the magnified image and transmits it to a 
television projector. 

With several hundred times less light than would be normally 
required on the specimen, it was said, an image can be secured 
that is more than a hundred times brighter than with conven- 
tional magnifying methods. This would make it possible for large 
groups of students in a medical classroom to observe with great 
detail and fidelity of colour, specimens which could otherwise 
not be viewed because of their sensitivity to light and heat. 

Music Synthesizer.—A music synthesizer, that produces by 
electronic means any known or imaginable musical tone or com- 
bination of tones, was demonstrated at the Radio Corporation of 
America laboratories. Any sound may be described by its physi- 
cal characteristics, including frequency, intensity, growth, dura- 
tion, decay, portamento (glide between tones) timbre and vi- 
brato. Each of these may be generated electronically and the 
synthesizer is a system of circuits which can generate them and 
combine them in any way desired. This is accomplished by 
means of a paper tape, punched out by an operator at a special 
keyboard. 

Only a series of single tones can be produced at a time, but 
a whole orchestra can be simulated by synthesizing each tone 
series separately and recording it, then later combining the 
various records. 

Electronics Applied to Oceanography.—The direction of 
flow and speed of water in a stream is recorded with the aid of 
ultrasonic waves in an instrument developed by Keefer S. Stull, 
Jr., of Johns Hopkins university, for the office of naval research. 
Another application of electronics to oceanography was de- 
scribed at the ninth annual National Electronics conference 
in Chicago. This device, developed by S. S. L. Chang, of the 
department of electrical engineering at New York university 
for the Beach Erosion board of the U.S. army corps of Engi- 
neers, records frequency spectrum of the power of a wave strik- 
ing a beach. Previously an involved mathematical analysis was 
required to obtain such a spectrum, but the new device gives it 
automatically. 

Compared with usual frequencies encountered in electronic 
circuits, these of the wave power are quite slow, one in a num- 
ber of seconds. Therefore the method employed is to record the 
vibrations on magnetic tape and then to play it back at a speed 
4,000 times as fast as that at which it was recorded. The 
speeded-up signal is detected with circuits commonly used in a 
frequency meter. In this way it was found that there is a peak 
of power at about one cycle in nine seconds. (See also STAND- 


ARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF.) (J. Sto.) 
BrstiocRaPHy.—E. H. W. Banner, Electronic Measuring Instruments 
(London, 1954); A. Coblenz & H. L. Owens, Transistors: Theory and 
Applications (New York, 1955); G. E. Happell and W. M. Hesselberth, 
Engineering Electronics (New Vork. 52953 ele Marton, (ed.), Advances 
in Electronics and Electron Physics, vol. vi (New York, 1955) and 
Proceedings of the National Electronics Conference, vol. x (1955). 


Elementary Education: see EpucaTion. 
Elements: see Puysics. 
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. (EvizaBETH ALEXANDRA Mary) (1926- Ds 
Elizabeth ll queen of Great Britain, was born in London, 
April 21. She spent her early years at the London home of her 
father, then duke of York, at Windsor and at Balmoral castle. 
She was educated by her governess, Marion Crawford, and Sir 
Henry Marten, then vice-provost of Eton. During World War JO 
she joined the Mechanical Transport Training centre, Aldershot. 
In 1947 she visited South Africa with the king and queen and 
Princess Margaret, and from there on her 21st birthday she 
broadcast to the empire, promising “My whole life shall be 
devoted to your service.” Her engagement to Prince Philip of 
Greece (who later became the duke of Edinburgh) was an- 
nounced in July 1947; they were married in Westminster abbey 
on Nov. 20. Prince Charles was born on Nov. 14, 1948; Princess 
Anne on Aug. 15, 1950. In 1951 she toured Canada and visited 
Washington, D.C., with the duke of Edinburgh, but in 1952 her 
tour of Australia and New Zealand was cut short by the death 
of her father on Feb. 6. She was crowned at Westminster abbey 
on June 2, 1953. In Nov. 1953 the queen and the duke left by 
air for their postponed commonwealth tour, returning to Lon- 
don in R.Y. “Britannia” in May 1954 with the royal children, 
who joined their parents at Tobruk. During June 24-26, 1955, 
they paid a three-day state visit to Norway. They made a three- 
day tour of south and west Wales, Aug. 6-8, and spent a day on 
the Isle of Man (Aug. 9). The queen dined at Downing street 
with Sir Winston Churchill on the eve of his resignation on 
April 4, and opened the new parliament on June ro. She 
launched the 24,000-ton passenger liner “Empress of Britain” at 
Glasgow on June 22, participated in a sale of work at Abergeldie 
castle, near Balmoral, to raise funds for Crathie church (Aug. 
20) and unveiled the King George VI memorial statue on Oct. 
21. On Christmas day she broadcast to the peoples of Great 
Britain and the commonwealth. 


Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Ellice Islands: see Pactric IsLANnps, BRITISH. 

EI Salvador: see SAtvapor, Ev. 

Emigration: see IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION. 


F | { United States.—The total labour force of 
mp oymen + the United States increased by 470,000, from 
67,786,000 in May 1954 to 68,256,000 in May 1955. At the 
later date, the total labour force represented 58% of the work- 
ing population (the noninstitutional population, 14 years of age 
and over). 

Total employment increased by 1,584,000 during this period 
(from 61,119,000 to 62,703,000). This increase was accounted 
for by a rise of 767,000 in the size of the civilian labour force 
(from 64,425,000 to 65,192,000) and a fall of 816,000 in the 
number of unemployed (from 3,305,000 to 2,489,000). Because 
of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 
group totals. 

Male employment behaved in a manner similar to total em- 
ployment. Male employment rose from 42,274,000 (May 1954) 
to 43,149,000 (May 1955), an increase of 875,000. This increase 
was accounted for by an increase of 302,000 in the male civilian 
labour force (from 44,471,000 to 44,773,000) and a decrease of 
573,000 in male unemployment (from 2,197,000 to 1,624,000). 
During this period, the total male labour force rose by 10,000 
(from 47,791,000 to 47,801,000), a figure smaller than the 
growth in the male civilian labour force. 

Females in the civilian labour force numbered 20,420,000 in 
May 1955, and represented an increase of 466,000 over the level 
of May eae Female employment rose by 709,000 (from 18,- 
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846,000 to 19,555,000), and the number of unemployed fema 
decreased by 243,000 (from 1,108,000 to 865, 000). The fent 
civilian labour force aseednted for 30% of the total civil! 
labour force, in May 1955. 
A reversal of the downtrend in the number of employees 
nonagricultural establishments was the outstanding employmy 
development in 1954. Nonfarm employment continued to decl! 
during the early part of 1954. Although this downtrend cont 
ued through most of the year, the over-the-month employme 
reductions were progressively reduced. The decline was ended’ 
the fall, and employment expanded in the last three months ; 
the year. In the first half of 1955, 1,600,000 workers wa 
added to nonfarm payrolls. This represented the sharpest fil 
half rise since 1950. The June 1955 level of nonfarm empl¢ 
ment (i.e., the number of employees in nonfarm establis 
ments), 49,300,000, was 1,100,000 greater than the June Iq 
level. Nevertheless, it was still 616,000 less than the record fi 
ure for June 1953. (The data for June 1955 were Poel 
and all the data stated below have been adjusted by the bur 
of labor statistics to first-quarter 1954 bench marks.) 
During the period June 1954 to June 1955, employment | 
mining fell by 14,000 to 757,000, and contract corseretd 


~ employment was reduced by 19,000 to 2,610,000. The remain 


industry divisions of nonfarm employment experienced increas 
in employment during this period. Manufacturing employme 
expanded by 646,000 to 16,481,000. Seventy-eight per cent 
this increase was attributable to the increased employment 
the production of durable manufactured goods. meee | 
the latter group rose by 502,000 to 9,568,000, whereas empl 
ment in nondurable manufactured goods increased by 144,000 | 
6,913,000. Employment in transportation and public utiliti 
increased by 61,000 to 4,078,000, and employment in finane 
insurance and real estate grew by 74,000 to 2,202,000. T 
growth of employment in wholesale and retail trade was p' 
marily accounted for by the expansion in retail trade. Emplo 
ment in wholesale and retail trade increased by 209,000 
10,598,000. Retail trade employment increased by 153,000 
7,781,000 and wholesale trade employment increased by 56,0 
to 2,817,000. The employment in service and miscellaneous ro 
by 63,000 to 5,778,000. An increase occurred in governme 
employment, and was entirely accounted for by the increase 
state and local government employment. Total governme 
employment rose by 116,000, thus bringing total governme 
employment to 6,832,000 and state and local government 
4,668,000. Federal government employment remained consta 
at 2,164,000. 

Rises in employment in the transportation equipment (+14 
goo) and the primary metals industries (+137,200) account 
for 55% of the rise in employment in the durable-manufactur 
goods industries. The only category of the durable goods indi 
tries (cited in Table I below) that showed a decline in emplc 
ment was ordnance and accessories. Employment in ordnan 
and accessories declined from 151,700 in June 1954 to 132,3 
in June 1955, a decline of 19,400. 

There was a greater divergence of employment trends in t 
nondurable-goods sector of the manufacturing industries than 
the durable sector. Losses of employment occurred in food a 
kindred products (—11,800), tobacco manufactures (—1,50 
textile-mill products (—1,000) and products of petroleum a 
coal (—1,000). Gains in employment in the nondurable-mar 
factured goods industries, during the period June 1954 to Ju 
1955, were found in apparel and other finished textile produ 
(+58,800), chemical and allied products (+ 28,900), rubl 
products (+ 26,300), leather and leather products (+18,9¢ 
and paper and allied products (+18,300). 

The decline in nonfarm employment for the period 1953- 
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was influenced by inventory liquidations, a decrease in defense 
expenditures for military hard goods and a reduction in outlays 
for producer and consumer durables. During the period June 
1954 to June 1955, there was a reversal of this trend of expendi- 
ture; and the repercussions of this reversal affected nonfarm 
employment. During the latter period, net inventory liquidation 
declined and there was a subsequent rise in net inventory in- 
vestment. Consumers continued to spend more for durable 
zoods, nondurable goods and services. Investment expenditures 
for new construction and producer’s durables (combined) rose 
juring this period. The cutback of national security expendi- 
sures slackened, and state and local expenditures rose. 

The employment indexes for manufacturing industries reflect 
his increase in the level of expenditures. The index (1947-49= 
too) of employees in manufacturing rose from 106 in June 1954 
0 10 in June 1955. Using the same base, the index of total em- 
dloyees in nonagricultural establishments rose from 110 to 113. 
_ Great Britain—The working population of Great Britain 
.analogous to the labour force in the United States) was 23,- 
349,000 at the end of May 1955. Two-thirds of the working 
yopulation consisted of men and 7,803,000 consisted of women. 
At that date 22,852,000 men and women were in civilian em- 


. Table |.—Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, 
by Industry Division and Selected Groups, United States 


! (in thousands) 
! Net change 
from 
f Industry division and group June 1955 June 1954 June 1954 
| a 8 Gla 6 sOnISS Mine amo = atc ae) 3 we 49,336 48,200 +1,136 
dining. . . Be oy GeomceGe dun Go -teroncnG 797 77) _ 14 
Metal mining Sethe sister Sears Vahieee 100.3 100.4 - | 
BATUMINOUS COON. icles, Ses es) se Ve 2103 222.4 — 12.3 
) Nonmetallic mining and avorrying Oth Petite rts 109.7 106.6 + 3.1 
‘ontract construction . GO a0 O.0 i 2,610 2,629 — 19 
ANanvfacturing ronSe (of, feltet he etc) cel, toy ve 16,481 15,835 + 646 
jDurable goods ....... Ob tf ot 9,568 9,066 + 502 
Ordnance and accessories. . . 1... ss 132.3 ey he7 — 19.4 
Lumber and wood products 
fexceptifurniture)iic es 5 < +c si. « « 777.8 741.1 + 36.7 
Furniture and fixtures. . . Sats GC Gmc! 6 354.9 331.9 =-3 23.0 
Stone, clay and glass products cu aicna aaa ae 549.2 509.9 + 39.3 
| Primary metal industries. . . BA pe 1,316.0 1,178.8 + 137.2 
Fabricated metal products (except 
( ordnance, machinery and 
| transportation equipment). . ..... 1,088.8 1,038.1 + 50.7 
' Machinery (except electrical). . . 2... s 1,583.5 1,557.1 + 26.4 
| Brectrical macnineny,peearer ss tasers) 3) ol) “e 1,108.8 1,055.0 + 53.8 
Transportation equipment. ...... 5 1,878.6 URAEVATS + 140.9 
Instruments and related products . . . . 313.4 310.9 + 2s5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. . .« 464.3 453.7 + 10.6 
maondurable goods. . 2s . «+. s « © « 6,913 6,769 + 144 
Food and kindred products Oe Ca CORO 1,507.6 1,519.4 — 11.8 
Meee tobacco manufactures . .. . . . » © « 88.9 90.4 - io 
Bextile mill'products'. .. . 6. . . «2 1,065.0 1,066.0 — 1.0 
' Apparel and other finished) textile products . Wiliveee 1,114.4 + 58.8 
Paper and allied products. . . ae) 547.6 529.3 + 18.3 
Printing, publishing and allied mcechies ete 805.4 797.6 + 7.8 
Chemicals and allied products . Hae 809.7 780.8 + 28.9 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..... 254.4 255.4 - 1.0 
Rubber products. . . SE Ar 52 205 fife?) 251.6 + 26.3 
Leather and leather products: 382.9 364.0 + 189 
ransportation and public utilities. . . . . . - 4,078 4,017 Sree 
Transportation. . . 5 Seo oO Cao soo oO 2,743 2,694 + 49 
BEORINUTIICCHION aca ter tous: oral co) ie. ie ch ee 746 74) + 5 
Other public utilities . 1. 6 6 2 6 oe ew 589 582 + if 
Vholesale and retailtrade . . . 1... see 10,598 10,389 + 209 
; Wholesale trade Se! 2,817 2,761 + 56 
Retail trade. A Oe 7,78) 7,628 + 153 
General merchandise roves Niskiwlerhe 1,355.8 1,316.3 Sh eo) 
Food and liquor stores . . ae 1,492.1 1,449.0 + 43.1 
Automotive and accessories Geclers Ds 775.1 764.8 + 10.3 
Apparel and accessories stores. 589.0 583.5 + 55 
Other retail trade. . . 3,569.3 3,514.4 + 54.9 
inance, insurance and real estate . eis 2,202 2,128 + 74 
ervice and miscellaneous. . . . ss e+ ee 5,778 5,715 + 63 
BMMEMINENT Il. telklewts tes) Vehte) s) .< cs a 5 6,832 6,716 + 116 
Federal . A Cet AC De CCEA 6. .& 2,164 2,164 (e) 
State and local Bua ade ae ve Oe eee a 4,668 4,552 + 116 


ource: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings. 


loyment, 180,000 were wholly unemployed and 811,000 were 
erving in the armed forces and women’s services. Approxi- 
nately two-thirds of the number in civilian employment con- 
isted of men. 

The number of civilian employment increased by 282,000 
rom the end of May 1954 to the end of May 1955. This in- 
rease was essentially accounted for by increases in the working 
opulation (191,000), and by decreases in the number wholly 
inemployed (62,000) and in the number serving in the armed 
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forces and women’s services (30,000). Ninety-four per cent of 
the increase in civilian employment was accounted for by the 
manufacturing industries. Employment in the basic industries 
(mining, gas, electricity and water, transport and communica- 
tion, agriculture and fishing) declined, as did employment in 
building and contracting. On the other hand, employment in the 
distributive trades and in professional, financial and miscellane- 
ous services increased from end of May 1954 to end of May 
1955. 

Canada.—The civilian labour force of Canada increased 
from 5,413,000 to 5,537,000, during the period May 22, 1954 to 
May 21, 1955. The total number of people with jobs also in- 


Table Il_—Analysis of Numbers in 
Civil Employment, Great Britain 
(in thousands) 
May May 
Industry or service 1954 1955 
Basic industries 
Mining:and)‘quarrying! 60)" ica =) = werbels: a ei Oe 869 866 
(Wage earners on colliery books) . .... Brcete (710) (706) 
Gas, electricity: andiwater: <imcmestsep ic: on oye omente . 374 379 
Transport and communication . . . 1... 2 ee ee 1,714 1,711 
Agriculturezandifishing (cesses. enous ae skeet is 1,069 1,047 
Noumberiini bdsicundustnies: u.).- ic)  ebisiel «istics 4,026 4,003 
Manvfacturing industries 
Chemicals and allied trades. . . . 2... ee are 6 501 515 
Metal: wicinul chur 6cate ene) at aos alge atl oe ee Ca 552 571 
Vehicles’ <<, 4,45: "4 Pate celat ch inpeaeeees A,“ oe'd UpUZS 1,234 
Engineering, metal goods and precision instruments. Oc 2,620 2,765 
Wextiles (shee alae ais ae wen eee & ‘ 998 970* 
Clothing (including fconwear) a ter ee iti ae eae j 694 682 
Food “Gini CNG TOD acCG as oe) a el coe ene 877 905 
Other manufactures); =; 5 6 2 bo ace oie ee 1,550 1,591 
Number in manufacturing industries. . . + «+ «2 « 8,967 9,233 
Building and contracting .<. <0 + <2 4) +) =) 1a leers a ° . 1,456 1,440 
Distributive;trades:8 \ loy/ ses) centea Lino aro Rena aah omer neat 2,737 2,7 87 
Professional, financial andl ivcaltanaoue banvices awe Bes 5 4,059 4,079 
Public administration 
National government service. . . 2... 2 ee eee a 595 582 
Locall’government service!, 4) 254. 00) se) cies ele sae 730 728 


Total in civil employment . . . 


*Cotton, 274,000; wool, 211,000; other textiles, 485, 000. 
Source: Ministry of labour Gazette (London). 


creased from 5,195,000 to 5,324,000, and the number without 
jobs and seeking work fell from 218,000 to 213,000 during this 
period. On May 21, 1955, 873,000 of the civilian labour force 
with jobs were employed in agricultural employments, and 
4,451,000 were employed in nonagricultural jobs. The index of 
total employment in manufacturing (1949=100) fell from 108 
in April 1954 to 107 in April 1955. Employment in the manu- 
facture of nondurable goods was stable, but the index of em- 
ployment in the manufacture of durable goods fell from 118 in 
April 1954 to 115 a year later. The employment index in fores- 
try (1949=100) also fell (70 in April 1954 to 68 in April 1955). 
On the other hand the index of employment in mining rose from 
108 (April 1954) to r1o (April 1955), the index of employment 
in trade rose from 111 to 113, the index of employment in 
finance insurance and real estate increased from 126 to 132 and 
the index of employment in service rose from 107 to 10g, dur- 
ing the period April 1954 to April 1955. 

Australia.—The general employment index (1948=100), ex- 
cluding agriculture but including forestry, fishing and trapping, 
rose from 111 in March 1954 to 115 in March 1955. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing (1948=100), including wage earners and 
salaried employees, increased from 110 in March 1954 to 113 in 
March 1955. 

France.—The general employment index (1948=100) for 
France, excluding agriculture and certain public services, rose 
from 104 in April 1954 to 106 in April 1955. Using the same 
base year, the index of manufacturing employment, including 
wage earners and salaried employees, increased from 104 in April 
1954 to 105 in April 1955. 

Japan.—The Japanese index of general employment (1948= 
100), excluding agriculture but including fishing, rose from 125 
in March 1954 to 132 in March 1955. With July 1950=100, the 
index of manufacturing employment, including wage earners and 
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salaried employees decreased by one point, from 121 in March 
1954 to 120 in March 1955. 

Norway.—The index of general employment, excluding agri- 
culture (1948=100), for Norway increased from 110 in April 
r9s4 to 112 in April 1955. The index of employment in manu- 
facturing, on the same base, and including wage earners and sal- 
aried employees, increased from 110 in April 1954 to 113 in 
April 1955. 

Union of South Africa.—The index of general employment 
(1948=100) rose from 116 in 1953 to 119 in 1954. This index 
covers mining, quarrying, transport, manufacturing, building, 
construction and electricity undertakings. Using the same base 
year, the index of employment in manufacturing, including wage 
earners and salaried employees, rose from 123 in 1953 to 125 
in 1954. 

West Germany.—The index of general employment, exclud- 
ing agriculture (1948=100), rose from 124 in March 1954 to 
130 in June 1954 to 132 in Sept. 1954. The index for the year 
1953 was 122. The index for employment in manufacturing (the 
average of June, September and December 1948=100), includ- 
ing wage earners and salaried employees, rose from 133 in 
March 1954 to 138 in June to 141 in Sept. 1954. The index for 
the year 1953 was 130. (See also BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
InpustrY; Business Review; Census Data, U.S.) PETA) 


F d . | Pituitary—The theory that the posterior 
n ocrino ogy. pituitary hormones are elaborated in the 
hypothalamus has rested primarily on the demonstration in ani- 
mals of an intensely staining material both in cell bodies of 
neurones of the supraoptic nucleus and along their axones as 
they pass down the supraopticohypophyseal tract to the pos- 
terior pituitary. In studies on human tissues obtained at ne- 
cropsy and with the utilization of a new staining technique, 
strong evidence was obtained to strengthen the hypothesis that 
posterior pituitary lobe hormones are elaborated in the hypo- 
thalamus. Because of the distribution of the stained material 
and its high content of cystine, it was felt that the material 
could be reasonably identified with posterior pituitary hormone. 
The synthesis of postpituitary hormones, i.e., the oxytocic and 
antidiuretic principles, established that these are octapeptides 
rich in cystine. 

Attempts to clarify the role of the hypothalamus and the 
posterior pituitary gland in the release of adrenocorticotrophin 
(ACTH) were intensified during 1955. A purified preparation of 
vasopressin, but not oxytocin, stimulated the release of ACTH. 
On further purification of the vasopressin, the ACTH-releasing 
activity was lost. The activity was recovered in an impurity in 
the original vasopressin preparation. The active substance was 
isolated by paper chromatography. 

A new though somewhat radical approach was suggested in 
the management of malignant diabetes in young adults. Based 
on the experimental evidence of the diabetogenic action of 
growth hormone (GH) and ACTH and on reported regression 
of diabetes in several cases of hypophyseal deficiency, the pitui- 
tary gland was removed. It was felt that this operative pro- 
cedure might prevent the damaging sequela of malignant dia- 
betes such as blindness and irreparable renal damage. 

Adrenals.—Two new synthetic corticoid preparations, pred- 
nisone and prednisolone, were developed and found to be supe- 
rior to cortisone and hydrocortisone in the management of rheu- 
matoid arthritis and equal or superior in effectiveness to corti- 
sone or hydrocortisone in other acute and chronic inflammatory 
diseases, including intractable asthma, lupus erythematosis, gout, 
adrenocortical hyperplasia, nephrosis, etc. Furthermore, fewer 
side effects were obtained with the new synthetic steroids. The 
structures of prednisone and prednisolone are similar to corti- 


sone and hydrocortisone, respectively, except that they have | 
additional unsaturated bond on one of the four carbon rin} 
Unlike the two older hormones, prednisone and prednisolone 
not cause significant retention of sodium or depletion of pot 
sium. Milligram for milligram, these new steroids were e 
mated to be about four or five times more potent than co 
sone and hydrocortisone. 

The amorphous fraction of adrenal extracts, i.e., the porti 
remaining after removal of all known crystalline substances, 
found highly effective in maintaining the life of animals af 
adrenalectomy had been performed. Subsequently the act 
principle was crystallized and the chemical structure establish 
This new steroid was at first named electrocortin because of | 
tremendous effect on electrolyte balance, but it is now known 
aldosterone. This adrenal steroid differs from corticosterone 
that there is an aldehyde rather than a methyl group at G 
position. An announcement was made at the 14th Internatio 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry that the compl 
synthesis of this compound had been achieved. Synthetic al 
sterone is indistinguishable chemically from the natural h 
mone obtained from the adrenals of cattle. Aldosterone : 


times as effective as desoxycorticosterone in maintaining el 


trolyte balance and well being in patients with hypoadrenoco 
cal function, and about one-third as effective as cortisone 
causing deposition of liver glycogen and in lowering the eosi 
phil count in mice in which adrenalectomy has been done. 

The discovery of this new steroid prompted great interest, 
the role of this hormone in health and disease. A hitherto | 
recognized clinical syndrome was described known as “prime 
aldosteronism.” All patients suffering from an unexplained hyj 
kalemic (low serum potassium) alkalosis are potential cani 
dates for adrenal surgery to combat the metabolic abnormal 
caused either by adrenal cortical hyperplasia or tumor result! 
in excess production of aldosterone. The first case history — 
corded with primary aldosteronism suffered from intermitte 
tetany, parasthesias, chronic severe muscular weakness, po 
uria, polydipsia and hypertension without edema. Laborat« 
studies revealed high titers of a sodium-retaining substance 
the urine, low serum potassium and high sodium levels, a 
alkalosis. At surgery, an adrenal cortical adenoma was fow 
and after its removal the patient’s clinical symptoms and met: 
olic abnormality disappeared. 

Thyroid.—The concept that hyperthyroidism is caused b; 
pituitary “thermostat” set to maintain too high a blood level 
thyroid hormone, or that the pituitary becomes hyperactive 
cause the thyroid in hyperthyroidism secretes an abnormal t 
roid hormone that cannot suppress the pituitary, had been qu 
tioned, and new evidence was presented that hyperthyroid: 
is not hyperpituitarism. The new evidence suggested that 
excess of thyrotropin was present in hyperthyroidism but t 
the intrinsic iodine-trapping mechanism of the thyroid gla 
which is not under pituitary control, is deranged. The study « 
implied that when the administration of iodides is followed 
amelioration of hyperthyroidism, the result is due not to 
action of iodides inhibiting the effect of thyrotropin, but rat 
to direct action on the overactive thyroid cells by partly 
hibiting release of thyroid hormone. 

Favourable reports appeared on the use of 1-triiodothyron 
both as a test material and in therapy. The levorotary forn 
triiodothyronine appears to be an extremely potent, orally 
tive hormonal substance which manifests a unique thyroid 
activity directly at the cellular level. It proved effective in s 
cases of thyroid-resistant myxedema refractory to both thy 
sicca and 1-thyroxine and in pituitary myxedema after thy 
extract had failed to evoke any response. 

In conjunction with I'*! tracer tests, triiodothyronine adi 
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stration provided an effective method for differentiating euthy- 
oidism from hyperthyroidism. 

The use of triiodothyronine was found to have great diagnos- 
ic value, since failure of suppression of thyroidal uptake is in- 
icative of hyperthyroidism. 

Gonads.—Sperm clumping often had been noted by investi- 
ators studying semen samples in fertility surveys. Explanations 
or this phenomenon were many. An advance in the knowledge 
f testicular physiology was made when sperm agglutination in 
terile men was shown to be caused by the presence of agglutin- 
ns in the seminal fluid. 

Sperm agglutinins were also detected in the blood sera of the 
wo cases under study. 

Attention was drawn to a syndrome of gonadal dysgenesis 
vith adrogenic manifestations. The syndrome was reported in 
wo females of short stature, webbing of the neck, with hir- 
utism and enlargement of the clitoris. It was believed that this 
yndrome was a variant of Turner’s syndrome, and probably 
epresented a transition between gonadal dysgenesis and male 
seudohermaphroditism. 

Steroid Anaesthesia.—The possibility of using steroid an- 
esthesia in humans had been entertained by various investiga- 
ors ever since it was shown that certain steroids produced vary- 
ig degrees of depression and anaesthesia in laboratory animals. 
in studying a large number of water-soluble steroids to deter- 
vine their anaesthetic activity, it was found that the most 
romising was 21-hydroxypregnanedione sodium succinate. After 
tudy on laboratory animals, it was learned that there was a 
fide margin of safety and that in anaesthetic doses it did not 
roduce significant hormonal effects nor did it cause salt re- 
sntion or damage any vital organ. This steroid hormone was 
aen used in humans as an intravenous drip, and in preliminary 
eports it was concluded that it is a true anaesthetic agent as 
videnced by its ability to control pain, obtund reflexes, produce 
elaxation and sleep, all without depression of vital functions. 

Chromosomal Sex Detection.—The skin biopsy test for 
BP sosomal sex as an aid to differential diagnosis in errors of 
2x development such as hermaphroditism and gonadal dysgene- 
$ was greatly simplified and the accuracy increased. The use of 
Mears from the oral mucosa circumvented the inconvenience of 
btaining skin biopsies and the staining difficulties occasionally 
acountered. Smear preparations were easier to interpret than 
xin biopsies and required less experience in cytology. The char- 
cteristic female sex chromatin was clearly visible in the epi- 
aelial cell nuclei of females in the range of 20%-79% of the 
alls studied, while a similar chromatin mass was absent or only 
sen in the cells of the male in the range of 0%-4%. The sex 
aromatin of female cells was thought to be formed by hetero- 
aromatic portions of two X chromosomes adhering to each 
ther in intermitotic nuclei. 

_For reasons that were only partly understood, the XY sex 
aromosomes of male nuclei did not form a distinctive mass of 
iromatin. 


_BirptiocrapHy.—C. W. M. Adams and J. C. Sloper, “Technique for 
emonstrating Neurosecretory Material in the Human Hypothalamus,” 
lancet, 268:651 (Mar. 26, 1955); J. W. Conn, “Progress Report. Pri- 
ary Aldosteronism,” J. Lab. and Clin. Med., 45:661 (April 1955); 
C. Werner, M. Spooner and H. Hamilton, “Further Evidence that Hy- 
‘rthyroidism (Graves’ Disease) Is not Hyperpituitarism: Effects of Tri- 
dothyronine and Sodium Iodide,” J. Clin. Endocrinol. and Metab., 
3:715 (June 1955); F. J. Murphy, N. P. Guadagni and F. DeBon, 
Use of Steroid Anesthesia in Surgery,” J.A.M.A., 158:1412 (Aug. 20, 
955); K. L. Moore and M. L. Barr, “Smears from the Oral Mucosa in 
e Detection of Chromosomal Sex,’? Lancet, 269:56 (July 9, 1955); 
. Marberger, R. A. Boccabella and W. O. Nelson, “Oral Smear as a 
fethod of Chromosomal Sex Detection,” Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. and 
Ted., 89:488 (July 1955). (ir, 1B, (ean) 
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English Literature General.—A courageous and large- 

» minded attempt to survey the whole 
international field and delve beneath its surface was made in 
1955 by Sir David Kelly in The Hungry Sheep. His wide diplo- 
matic experience backed up by a study of ideas and influences 
led to a plea for more intermingling of spiritual values with eco- 
nomic motives, to check a dangerous conflict of interests leading 
to collapse. In something near to that conviction Jacquetta 
Hawkes and J. B. Priestley, examining personally two adjoining 
regions in America, pointed a symbolic contrast between the dig- 
nified, ancient culture of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico and 
the newest, noisiest urban civilization of Texas. The latter typi- 
fied the hollow craze for productivity, advertisement, debased 
culture and the creation of a mass mentality, for which, in 
Journey Down a Rainbow, they coined the expressive word 
“‘Admass.” England had its own critics and examiners who aired 
some specific grievances in eloquent if controversial argument. 
For example, the pernicious influence of children’s horror comics 
was strikingly urged in Fredric Wertham’s Seduction of the 
Innocent; and Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert raised a 
storm by his allegations in The Third Service concerning gov- 
ernmental and inter-service treatment of the Royal air force. 
Geoffrey Gorer was on more genial territory in Exploring Eng- 
lish Character, based on the results of a varied and widely cir- 
culated questionnaire. 

The explorer of other countries usually allowed no firm line 
to be drawn between sociology and travel, or, on the other side, 
between his personal venture and the local scene. In an age 
when even the mountains and the poles are almost conquered, 
the writer of anything beyond a guidebook must be political or 
personal to earn his salt. Thus The Dark Eye in Africa took 
Laurens Van der Post back to a familiar setting to focus his 
knowledge and insight on the colour problem, and direct a 
searchlight on the obscure roots of prejudice. In contrast F. 
Spencer Chapman was all for Lightest Africa, journeying with 
his family party in a van. Peter Mayne examined the tangled 
politics of India’s north-west frontier; but problems of a physi- 
cal nature confronted Sir Edmund Hillary whose High Adven- 
ture brought the story of his mountain climbing to a climax on 
Everest the more compelling for its unpretentious narrative 
style. Veering further toward the consciously literary was Laurie 
Lee’s A Rose for Winter, thinly but poetically presenting his 
view of Spain; and Patrick Anderson’s emphatically individual 
impressions, in Snake Wine, of a Malayan university. 

Individual reactions to an impermanent and alien mode of life 
were at the very heart of T. E. Lawrence’s long-awaited mem- 
oirs of his retreat into the Royal air force. The Mint was gen- 
erally felt to be disappointing and circumscribed in vision and 
observation, because Lawrence had chosen to restrict, as it were, 
his wisdom from seven pillars to a single post. Writers who 
looked back on their own natural environment and progress 
made a far deeper appeal. Richard Church’s Over the Bridge 
had the captivation of a normal middle-class childhood vividly 
recalled by a poetic mind; just as C. S. Lewis, in Surprised by 
Joy: the Shape of My Early Life, gave a frank and inspiring 
account of all that had served to direct his spiritual progress. 
Two representatives of literary families wrote personal mem- 
oirs that stirred bygone coteries into uneasy life: David Gar- 
nett’s lightly written The Flowers of the Forest showed the 
“Bloomsbury set” as a pallid and brittle foreground to the 
1914 war, while John Lehmann, more seriously involved with 
his own development in The Whispering Gallery, moved among 
the left-wing intellects of the thirties. 

Some more stable and significant portraiture came from biog- 
raphers handling 1gth-century figures; especially such disrup- 
tors of religious tradition as Darwin and Huxley who were 


treated jointly by William Irvine in Apes, Angels, and Victor- 
ians. Several eminent women of that century were given a brave 
showing; after D. L. Hobman’s Olive Schreiner and Averil Mac- 
kenzie-Grieve’s Clara Novello came a triumphant revival of that 
once sensational novelist Elinor Glyn by her grandson Anthony 
Glyn. Historians tended to choose earlier periods: C. V. Wedg- 
wood’s The King’s Peace was a finely balanced opening volume 
of her study of the Civil War; G. R. Elton’s England Under the 
Tudors surveyed every aspect of a changing state. But a twen- 
tieth century history of equal scope and exhaustiveness was 
C. L. Mowat’s Britain Between the Wars. To turn from histori- 
cal periods to historic figures was to find plentiful and first-hand 
domestic detail of some famous diarists: The Letters of Samuel 
Pepys and His Family Circle were presented by Helen Truesdell 
Heath; and The Grand Tour, vol. ii of The Boswell Journal, 
edited by F. Brady and F. A. Pottle, lost the irrepressible travel- 
ler some affection through his callous behaviour to a dog. 

Other books of the year included: 

BrocrapHy.—E. C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume; Robert S. 
Paul, The Lord Protector; R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Thomas Gray; A. J. P. 
Taylor, Bismarck: the Man and the Statesman; Lewis Broad, Anthony 
Eden: the Chronicle of a Career; Peter Quennell, Hogarth’s Progress; 
Richard Aldington, Lawrence of Arabia; J. C. Trewin, Mr. Macready; 
Percy Young, Elgar, O. M.; Robert Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister: 
the Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923; Anthony Bertram, 
Paul Nash; C. M. Maclean, Mark Rutherford: a Biography of William 
Hale White. 

Memorrs AND LETTERS,—L. E. Jones, A Victorian Boyhood; Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, The Measure of My Days; W. B. Yeats, Autobiogra- 
phies; King Peter II of Yugoslavia, A King’s Heritage; Maurice Browne, 
Too Late to Lament; Barbara Winchester, Tudor Family Portrait; J. E. 
Norton (ed.), The Letters of Edward Gibbon; G. H. Healey (ed.), The 
Letters of Daniel Defoe. 

Literary CriticismM—Peter Alexander, Hamlet, Father and Son; 
M. D. Parker, The Slave of Life: a Study of Shakespeare and the Idea 
of Justice; Sir C. M. Bowra, Inspiration and Poetry; Stephen Spender, 
The Making of a Poem; Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Self; F. L. Lucas, 
Style; Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel; A. O. J. Cockshut, 
Anthony Trollope: A Critical Study; Robert Liddell, The Novels of J. 
Compton-Burnett. 

TrAvEL.—Elizabeth Balneaves, The Waterless Moon; Nina Epton, The 
Valley of Pyrene; F. D. Ommanney, Isle of Cloves: a View of Zanzibar; 
Allan Chappelow, Russian Holiday. 

History, SocroLocy aNp ScrENcE.—A, L. Rowse, The Expansion of 
Elizabethan England; David Ogg, England in the Reigns of James II and 
William III; James Bishop, The Day Lincoln Was SHOF-a SIL eee. 
Powicke, Modern Historians and the Study of History; Guy Chapman, 
The Dreyfus Case; John Stuart Collis, The Moving Waters ; J. S. Weiner, 
The Piltdown Forgery; Sir George Thomson, The Foresceable Future. 

MisceLLANEous.—The Guinness Book of Records. (S. Nn.) 

Fiction.—lIf many writers of note were absent from the fic- 
tion list of 1954, a good many reappeared in 1955, though few 
of them at their best. In fact, the only writer who appeared to 
add to an already firm reputation was I. Compton-Burnett, 
whose Mother and Son, though less sturdily constructed than 
some of her earlier books, showed a striking advance in the de- 
velopment of character and a new, more open, strain of comedy. 
Anthony Powell’s The Acceptance World, shrewd and agreeable 
as it appeared in his continuing study of the social world be- 
tween wars, left the total intention of the series still in doubt. 
This was the third volume of The Music of Time, but no sign of 
an architectural plan was as yet apparent. Elizabeth Bowen’s A 
W orld of Love, an allusive, dryly romantic story of a young girl 
awakening from an infatuation, lacked the bite of her best work 
and emphasized her most notable weakness, which was to move 
her characters a little too far beyond the range of common 
earth. Joyce Cary, in Not Honour More, concluded his Chester 
Nimmo trilogy in high histrionic style, bringing his dubious 
statesman to a violent and ludicrous end; but the method of 
narration he chose for himself gave the book a singular effect 
of strain. 

L. P. Hartley’s The Perfect Woman suffered from a weary 
plot; the manner was excellent, the observation, in its oddly 
angled way, both narrow and deep; yet the character of the 
writer using women merely for his callous literary ends defeated 


Hartley as it had defeated others before him. Graham Greene’s 
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thriller of political and amorous intrigue, set in Indochina, 
his first novel for a long time to be almost devoid of religi | 
motive. The Quiet American, though excellently construc 
vigorous and liberal in tone, had an air of belonging rather m 
nearly to the author’s “Entertainments” than to his more s 
ous work. Evelyn Waugh’s Officers and Gentlemen brou 
abruptly to an end what was originally intended as a trilogy, 
which, apparently, Waugh felt himself unable to sustain bey 
a second volume. Guy Crouchback was never, perhaps, a 
ure interesting enough in his own right to prop up a comic e 
and the impression of Officers and Gentlemen was more so 
more etiolated than that of Men at Arms. It was couraged 
and probably wise of the writer not to press to the end an | 
tention which seemed to have failed its purpose. 

Kingsley Amis, whose Lucky Jim was the most conspicu 
first-novel success of 1954, marked time with his second bo} 
That Uncertain Feeling. Here his highly comic verbal gift fou 
no comic situation worthy of it, and the handling of the sé 
consciously moral dénouement was something less than adr 
Nevertheless, it was plain that Amis’ talent was a robust 
and that he would have much more to say in the future. J 
Wain, a writer of Kingsley Amis’ school, similarly disappoin 


~ somewhat with his second novel, Living in the Present, wh 


made too raucous a protest, in terms too narrow, against ' 
writer’s concept of contemporary society; but he, too, madeé 
clear that young writers now had something new, if not alwa 
pleasing, to say. | 

Aldous Huxley’s The Genius and the Goddess, though it k 
the flash of the writer’s old nervous skill, had nothing in it. 
provoke or to startle. 

One of the most praised novels of the year was Nigel Dent 
Cards of Identity, a dense, highly intellectualized satire on ‘ 
personality of man in modern society and the pressures t} 
may be put upon it. A novel only by courtesy, turgid at tims 
at others brilliantly original, Cards of Identity was a phi 
sophical experiment of considerable interest. P. H. Newby’s fi 
comic novel, The Picnic at Sakkara, amused and surprisec 
good many critics, and William Golding’s The Inheritors, a 
construction of Neanderthal man faced with his own extincti 
showed a high imaginative gift. 

Other works of fiction published during 1955 included: 7 
Hidden River, Storm Jameson; A Sign of the Times, Rob 
Kee; The Guardians, J. 1. M. Stewart; The Fall of the Sparri 
Nigel Balchin; The Stepmother, R. C. Hutchinson; The Libe 
Man, Gillian Freeman. (PB. Ae ING 

Poetry.—During 1955, as in previous years, several w 
known poets produced their Collected Poems. Chief am«¢ 
them were Stephen Spender, Kathleen Raine and William Er 
son. Empson’s volume, in particular, was something of an eve 
The impact of this difficult poet on the work of certain of 
juniors had been obvious for some time, but for most reac 
Empson was far better known as the author of such crit 
works as Seven Types of Ambiguity than as a poet. 

Of new individual volumes the most impressive were ‘ 
Nightfishing by W. S. Graham and The Tree of Idleness, 
Lawrence Durrell. Graham’s previous work had been somew 
heady and undisciplined, with Dylan Thomas’ influence ¢ 
half-digested. In The Nightfishing his strongly evocative poy 
were still evident, but much more under control. The title po 
in particular, describing a night’s work in a herring trawler, 
a fine sweep and tang in marked contrast to the subdued, ] 
saic quality of much other poetry being written at this ti 
Durrell, a poet of more classical temper than Graham, prod 
probably his best book to date: sensuous, witty, rich in M 
terranean life and lore. 

The volumes mentioned above, together with new collect 
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y Herbert Read (Moon’s Farm) and W. H. Auden (The Shield 
f Achilles), were probably the most important to be published 
luring the year. Several other volumes of merit must, however, 
mentioned. Laurie Lee’s My Many-coated Man was certainly 
he slimmest book of the year, but what it lacked in size it cer- 
ainly made up for in quality. Within his strictly limited range 
aaurie Lee again proved himself a lyrical poet of great charm 
nd precision; the complete lack of any intellectual stiffening 
n his work, while making in some ways for thinness, was not 
inwelcome after the laboured utterances of some other poets. 
-0ems was a first collection by Robert Conquest, a poet of wide 
nterests, social as well as artistic, which impressed by its intel- 
igence rather than by any great poetic power; indeed, the tone 
i these poems seemed almost flat at times. In A Shot in the 
ark William Plomer again showed his flair for light balladry, 
though, paradoxically, the most admired poem in his new 
ook, “The Bungalows,” was quite serious in mood. A Way of 
ooking was the second collection by a poet of delicate psy- 
hological perception, Elizabeth Jennings. The main weakness 
‘f her work seemed to derive from a certain lack of compelling 
xperience, reflected in the rhythmical monotony of her poems 
vhen read as a whole. Nevertheless, her position as one of the 
aost gifted of the younger poets was confirmed by this new 
ollection. (See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; BOOK PUBLISHING 
ND Book SALES; CHILDREN’s Books; LITERARY PRIZES.) 
GoiGsH?) 

intomology: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; AVIA- 
ION, Civ1L; BACTERIOLOGY. 


1s . The use of tissue cultures has made possible 
pidemiology. rapid strides in the epidemiology of virus dis- 
ases, both in terms of precise identification of infected per- 
ons and in the determination of the immune status of popula- 
ion groups. Tissue cultures have also provided the means by 
which poliomyelitis virus can be grown in the large amounts re- 
uired for the making of a vaccine. The use of tissue cultures 
or virus isolation has resulted in the discovery of new viruses, 
those relation to human disease remains to be explored. 

In bacterial diseases, the modern antibiotics have reduced the 
averity of disease so much that many diseases are of compara- 
vely little significance, in terms of human suffering, long-term 
omplications, death or loss of time. Antibiotics may rid the 
jatient of the bacteria causing the disease, so as to lessen con- 
derably the need for isolation and quarantine. Many bacteria 
ecome resistant to antibiotics and scientists are busy trying to 
ep one step ahead by developing new antibiotics. However, 
ye over-all effect is that antibiotics have helped to cut down 
ome major communicable disease problems into minor problems. 
_A third aspect of communicable diseases is the continued ef- 
art to apply methods of control, of proven value, to the major 
deuses of diseases. This is the responsibility of the World 
fealth organization and of national and local governments. Ap- 
lication may be difficult because of insufficient funds and per- 
ynnel, transportation problems and lack of public acceptance. 
ome of these disease problems are intimately connected with a 
yw standard of living, which should be tackled at the same 
me. 

The status in 1955 of certain diseases of international im- 
ortance follows. 

Poliomyelitis.—(The results of the field trial, conducted in 
954, of the poliomyelitis vaccine developed by Jonas Salk, and 
f the temporary disappointment and renewed hope for the pre- 
ention of paralytic poliomyelitis by vaccination, are reported 
the article PoLiomyeLitis. They were therefore omitted from 
is survey.) 

_Cholera.—Cholera was confined to Asia. The pilgrimage to 
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Mecca had not disseminated the disease since the time when 
vaccination against the disease was made compulsory. Epidemics 
occurred in East Bengal, spreading to Calcutta and in Bihar and 
Assam. Inadequate water supplies were an obstacle to control. 
Other parts of India were affected to a lesser degree. The situa- 
tion in China remained obscure. 

Influenza.—Influenza in the winter of 1954-55 resulted 
mainly from virus B. The disease was mild and not very preval- 
ent. The first outbreaks were reported from Wales and northern 
England in Sept. 1954, from which they spread to the rest of 
the country, but waned in Feb. 1955. Yugoslavia was affected 
from Dec. 1954 to March 1955. In Jan. 1955 an outbreak oc- 
curred in northern Netherlands, and in the next month had 
spread throughout the country. Parts of Germany were affected 
in January and February. An outbreak was reported from Hel- 
sinki in January. Austria, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 
were attacked in February and March. a 

The first outbreak of the influenza season in North America 
was in Calgary, Alta., in January. Soon thereafter an outbreak 
took place in Ontario and scattered outbreaks occurred in 
parts of Oregon, Illinois, New York state and Maine. In the 
far east, Japan reported influenza in January and February. 

In general the disease year was characterized by spotty out- 
breaks rather than by widespread prevalence. The disease was 
mild and caused very few deaths. Influenza A caused sporadic 
cases. 

Malaria.—Progress was made in eradication campaigns. An 
estimated 230,000,000 people had been liberated from this 
danger, but about 370,000,000 more remained to be protected. 
The chief weapon was residual DDT spray applied to dwelling 
places. This does not attempt to eradicate the mosquito which 
is the vector but rather aims to kill infected insects before 
they can transmit malarial parasites to humans. Thus, while 
the vector might persist, eventually there would be no human 
reservoir and no parasite for the vector to transmit. However, 
the drawback to this control method is the danger that in pro- 
grams of limited scope the vector might be reinfected and the 
whole problem might recur. Actually, eradication campaigns 
had progressed extremely well in many parts of the world, but 
some mosquitoes were developing resistance to DDT. 

The Pan American Sanitary bureau sponsored a program to 
eliminate malaria in the western hemisphere. It was believed 
that eradication could be achieved in less than five years if the 
governments concerned would co-ordinate their activities. This 
high-level co-ordination was considered necessary to prevent 
reinfection across national boundaries. If an intensive drive 
could be put on, it was felt that malaria could be eradicated 
before DDT resistance in mosquitoes became a serious impedi- 
ment. Actually, malaria eradication programs were far ad- 
vanced except in two countries, and these two had begun ex- 
tensive programs. British Guiana had achieved eradication, and 
the problem was almost solved in the United States, Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Venezuela. Chile and Uruguay reported no 
malaria. There were 135,000,000 people in the malarial zones 
of the Americas, and protection of greater or less degree had 
been achieved for 105,000,000 of them; 30,000,000 had not as 
yet been covered by these control programs. 

Malaria eradication had been excellent in Europe, with only 
a few cases reported from Greece (formerly severely in- 
volved), Portugal and Spain. The disease was endemic in much 
of Africa. The biggest problem was there and in Asia, where 
the problem of attempting nation-wide control was most diffi- 
cult. India had begun an ambitious program, and Thailand 
anticipated effective control within a few years. In this part of 
the world only two relatively small countries, Lebanon and 
Ceylon, had actually achieved eradication. 
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Plague.—Little human plague occurred in the Americas and 
Africa. Europe and the Mediterranean countries had had no 
human cases since 1947. Asia contained the most active en- 
demic focuses. Little was known about the situation in com- 
munist China. India continued to maintain a record of suc- 
cessful control by means of residual DDT sprays to kill the 
rat fleas. Other focuses existed in Burma, Cambodia and Java. 
Thailand had had no human cases since 1951. 

Rabies.—Rabies was found in insectivorous and herbivorous 
bats in several parts of the United States. This was expected 
to stimulate a search for other animal reservoirs, which could 
lead to a better knowledge of the epidemiology of this disease 
and thus to more fundamental control methods than the pro- 
tection of domestic animals and humans. 

Smallpox.—Smallpox was rife in parts of Asia and in Africa 
south of the Sahara. It had, practically speaking, been elimi- 
nated from the United States. There was some doubt as to 
whether the handful of cases reported in the United States 
were actually smallpox. Central America had little smallpox. 
It was still widespread in parts of South America, although 
usually in a mild form, alastrim. In Europe there were pos- 
sibly some endemic focuses in Portugal and Spain. The Pacific, 
including Australia and New Zealand, was free of the disease. 
Nevertheless, smallpox can readily be brought into countries 
by travellers. Several examples had occurred in Europe and 
Great Britain in the past few years. The most recent happened 
when a soldier returning from Saigon to France started an out- 
break of the severe type. It was interesting that the soldier 
had no signs of the disease. Seventy cases developed, of whom 
15 died. Many of the cases were physicians who contracted the 
disease from their patients. Wide-scale vaccination brought the 
outbreak to an end. Outbreaks of this type were rather rare, 
in spite of the fact that vaccination against smallpox and the 
maintenance of immunity by revaccination were not at a very 
satisfactory level. The international quarantine regulations ap- 
peared to be quite effective. 

Efforts to hasten the decline of smallpox were handicapped 
in some areas where refrigeration facilities were lacking. It 
was necessary to refrigerate the glycerinated lymph smallpox 
vaccine to keep its potency. With the development of a dry 
vaccine that would remain potent for a long time without re- 
frigeration, it now became possible to take more active steps 
toward the eventual goal of elimination of the disease. 

Epidemic Typhus (Louse-Borne).—Typhus had been de- 
creasing in the Americas. In Central America it was no longer 
a serious public health problem, because of the vaccination 
and delousing campaign. In western Europe only Yugoslavia 
reported cases. There was little in the near east and the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa. Iran and Ethiopia had active fo- 
cuses, however, and some occurred in South Africa. The dis- 
ease persisted in central and southern Asia. 

Yellow Fever.—The Mexican people were expecting to be 
menaced within a year or so by the northward march of yellow 
fever. Vaccination against yellow fever had been ordered in 
the southern United States, and mosquito control was intensi- 
fied. Yellow fever began to head north from Panama in 1948, 
and by 1955 had reached Nicaragua and Honduras. It was ex- 
pected that Guatemala would soon be involved. The disease 
had been proceeding at a rate of 160 mi. a year. This was 
jungle yellow fever, which spreads only in forested areas, is 
borne by the Haemogogus mosquito and attacks the monkey, 
but rarely man. Its danger lies in the possibility that the dis- 
ease may spill over from the jungles to areas harbouring the 
Aédes aegypti mosquito, and thus give rise to urban yellow 
fever in which man is the principal and a frequent victim. Man 
can be protected by vaccine, but more fundamental control, 
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based on eradication of Aédes, is a better approach. Ae 
eradication had been a goal since 1928. Many countries 
South America and the Caribbean were now free of Aéd 
Panama, Costa Rica and Nicaragua had also been freed. 
the possible zone of jungle yellow fever extends up to south 
Mexico, and Aédes aegypti mosquitoes are found not only 
Guatemala and Mexico but in the southern third of the Unit 
States. The only other area of yellow fever was Africa. 
jungle and urban types were probably widespread there. A 
had always been free. 

Control of disease may be sought in a variety of wa 
An unusual method, not applied as yet to human _illne 
was the control of screwworms which are pests of cat 
The female screwworm mates only once in its life. In Curag 
thousands of male screwworms are sterilized by eee | 
and liberated. The matings did not result in pregnancy, the 
males lost their chance and the screwworm disappeared. ( 
also PoLIOMYELITIS; PuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE, U.S.; RESPIR 
TorY DISEASES; TROPICAL DISEASES; VENEREAL DISEASE 
Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) (H. E: He) 
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»_ A Soviet Socialist republic, Estonia is bounded no 
Estomla..,, the Gulf of Finland, east by the Russian S.F-.S. 
south by Latvia and west by the Baltic sea. Area: 17,413 sq. 
(18,359 sq.mi before 1940). Pop. (1954 est.) 1,200,000. La 
guage: Estonian and Russian. Religion: Lutheran and Greek C 
thodox. Chief towns (pop. 1939 est.): Tallinn (cap.) 146,4 
Tartu 60,100; Kohtla-Jarve (1950 est.) 30,000. First secret 
of the Estonian Communist party in 1955, Ivan Kabin; cha. 
man of the presidium of the supreme soviet, August Jakobsoi 
chairman of the council of ministers, Aleksey Miirisepp. | 

History.—The 1954 plan for industrial production in Estor 
was reported overfulfilled by 5% and the total value of prodt 
tion in 1954 was 75% greater than in 1950. On Oct. 4, the fir 
unit of the hydroelectric station on the Narva river started pi 
duction. It supplied the Leningrad industrial area to the amou 
of about 120,000,000 kw.hr. yearly, i.e., two-thirds of Estoni. 
total 1939 production. 

Estonian agriculture in 1955 was organized in 912 kolkho: 
or collective farms and 69 machine and tractor stations; m¢ 
than 50% of the kolkhoz workers were women. 

Despite the “thaw” in Soviet home politics nothing w 
known by 1955 of the thousands of Estonians deported to noi 
Russia and Siberia in June 1941 and after the second “libe 
tion” of 1944-45. A Finnish newspaper reported that only Ke 
stantin Pats, 81-year-old former president of Estonia, deport 
in July 1940, had been allowed to return. 

In the new council of ministers formed after the Feb. 
1955, election of a new supreme soviet of the Estonian S.S. 
a Russian was deputy premier and another Russian, kh 
Karpov, head of state security. 

In March 1955 Archbishop Jaan Kiivit, head of the Eston 
Lutheran Church, published an appeal asking for the prohibit 
of all atomic experiments and weapons. (See also Latvia; Lr 
UANIA.) (K. SM. 

See U.S. House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, Second Session, 
Baltic States: a Study of Their Origin and National Development, T 
Seizure and Incorporation Into the U.S.S.R., Third Interim Report 
the Select Committee on Communist Aggression (Washington, D.C., 195 
Erika Viirsalu, Women and Youth in Soviet-Occupied Estonia (St 
holm, 1955). 

Education.—Schools (1950): primary 1,148, pupils 142,500; second 
pupils 13,500; vocational, pupils 14,000. In 1953 Estonia had 7 ins 
tions of higher education with about 10,000 students. 


Finance. Budget: (1954 est.) balanced at 1,179,168,000 roul 
(1955 est.) balanced at 1,161,466,000 roubles. 


ETHIOPIA—EUROPEAN UNITY 


hio ia An independent empire of northeastern Africa, in- 
p + cluding (from Sept. 15, 1952) the autonomous prov- 
ce of Eritrea, Ethiopia is bounded west by the Anglo-Egyptian 
idan, northeast by the Red sea and French Somaliland and 
sritish) Somaliland Protectorate, and southeast and south by 
talian) Somalia trust territory and Kenya. Area: about 457,- 
2 sq.mi., including Eritrea 47,876 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est., no 
msus ever taken): 16,104,000, including Eritrea 1,104,000. 
inguage: Amharic, official language; also Galla, Tigrinya, 
gré, Somali, etc. Religion: Christian monophysite (in com- 
union with the Egyptian Coptic church) 57%; Moslem 20%; 
her 23%. Chief towns (1951 est.): Addis Ababa (cap.) 401,- 
5; Asmara 117,000; Harar 45,000; Dessie 35,000; Diredawa 
ooo. Ruler, Emperor Haile Selassie I; prime minister in 1955, 
twoded Makonnen Endalkatchou; chief executive in Eritrea, 
taurari Asfaha Woldemikael. 

History.—In 1955 the Emperor Haile Selassie I completed 25 
ars of his reign. A Silver Jubilee Trade exhibition was or- 
nized in Addis Ababa as part of the celebrations and attracted 
my visitors and exhibits from abroad. Economically the 
untry remained on an even keel although the rate of expan- 
m was slightly checked by the fall in world coffee prices, 
ffee having become the dominant export crop. During 1954-55 
2 value of coffee exported fell substantially below that of the 
evious year despite a small increase in the quantity exported. 
tvertheless, the finances and economy remained in a healthy 
ndition. 

On March 1, certain areas of the Ogaden, which had been 
der British administration since the liberation in 1941, were 
nsferred to Ethiopian administration under the terms of an 
reement concluded at the end of 1954. Grazing rights of Brit- 
. protected Somalis in the areas were confirmed and liaison 
sangements between British and Ethiopian officials were set 
. Objection was raised by certain of the British protected 
bes, who sought to raise the question in the United Nations 
[the ground that the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1897, which 
‘ognized the territory as Ethiopian, was made over the heads 
the Somalis concerned. 

In August, an Anglo-Ethiopian exchange of notes provided for 
2 return to Ethiopia in 1956 of the Gambeila enclave leased 
1902 to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan for trading and adminis- 
tive purposes. 

Development of the empire made progress. A detailed survey 
find a site for a new airport at Addis Ababa was completed 
d a survey of the port of Assab as a preliminary to its ex- 
ision was begun. Negotiations were begun with the Export- 
\port Bank of Washington for a loan to develop aviation fa- 
ities. A concession for rice cultivation, practically a new crop 
Ethiopia, was granted to a Dutch company and work began. 
‘new automatic telephone exchange was opened in Addis Ababa 
“March, and large-scale works were carried out in the city 
der the town planning recommendations of Sir Patrick Aber- 
ombie. The United States “Point Four” aid in funds and staff 
atinued, notably in education. Official trade missions visited 
idis Ababa from the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
d Egypt and a commercial modus vivendi was signed with 
‘nada in June. (ae 18, Sie) 


iducation.—Ethiopia.—Schools (1953-54): government primary 431, 
dils 69,000; secondary and vocational 11, pupils 2,155. Teacher train- 
colleges 2, students 500. University college and college of engineering, 
dents 405 (including 200 at university college extension classes). 
‘trea—Schools (1952): primary 100, pupils 13,500; secondary and 
hnical 16, pupils 1,367. Teachers in training 80. 

tinance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar, with an ex- 
nge rate of Eth. $2.5 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: Ethiopia (1953-54 
»; 1954-55 est. in parentheses): revenue Eth. $121,340,000 (Eth. 
98,000,000); expenditure Eth. $121,295,606 (Eth. $108,170,341). 
itrea (1954-55 est.): revenue Eth. $11,486,113, expenditure Eth. $r1,- 
3,169. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1953) Eth. $114,600,000, (Dec. 
52) Eth. $94,900,000. Deposit money: (Dec. 1953) Eth. $103,000,000, 
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(Dec. 1952) Eth. $58,300,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Eth. $155,180,000; exports Eth. $174,- 
590,000. 


Transport and Communications.—Ethiopia. Roads (1955): first class 
4,075 km.; others 10,622 km. Motor vehicles in use (1954): passenger 
cars 8,300; commercial vehicles 3,700. Railways (1955) 784 km. Air 
transport (Ethiopian Airlines, 1953) 3,129,000 km. flown: (1954) 41,- 
350,000 passenger-km.; freight, 2,610,000 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 
1954) 4,776. Eritrea. Roads (1955): first class 889 km.; others 2,240 
km. Railways (1955) 306 km. 

Agriculture.-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): millet (Ethiopia) 1,660,- 
000, (Eritrea, 1953) 43,000; barley 600,000; coffee 45,000; bananas 20,- 
ooo; chick-peas (1952) 4,000; (1951): dry beans 275,000; wheat 190,- 
000; malze 150,000; sesame 35,000; lentils 30,000. Livestock: cattle 
(Ethiopia, 1953) 21,000,000, (Eritrea, Sept. 1954) 1,150,000: sheep 
(Ethiopia, 1953) 19,000,000, (Eritrea, Sept. 1954) 950,000; (Ethiopia 
only, 1953): horses 1,000,000; mules 1,000,000; asses 3,000,000; goats 
12,500,000; camels 500,000. 


Ethnology: sce ANTHROPOLOGY. 

European Coal and Steel Community: see European 
UNITY. 

European Defense Community: see ARMIES OF THE 
WorLp; EvROPEAN Unity; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

European Payments Union: see ExcHaNnce ConTROL AND 
EXCHANGE RATES. 

European Recovery Program: sce Foreicn Arp Pro- 
GRAMS, U.S. 


: On May 9, 1955, was celebrated the fifth 
European Unity. anniversary of the founding of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (E.C.S.C.). The great hopes 
for a close integration of western Europe which were then 
aroused had not been fulfilled. The community was regarded as 
the first step toward European unity. But no second step was 
taken. The outstanding protagonists of this idea had lost influ- 
ence in recent years: Alcide de Gasperi of Italy was dead, Rob- 
ert Schuman of France was no longer in office, and Konrad Ade- 
nauer of the German Federal Republic was almost 80 years old 
and his position had been weakened by the setback suffered by 
the idea of European unity. The only part of it which was still 
functioning was the E.C.S.C., to which belonged France, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

Benelux Proposals.—Whereas France turned more and more 
from European to national economic solutions, the three smaller 
nations, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands (Benelux), 
urged an expansion of European integration. 

At the beginning of June 1955 the foreign ministers of the six 
nations met in Messina, It. They elected René Mayer of France 
as chairman of the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, succeeding Jean Monnet of France, who had 
resigned to dedicate himself to the furtherance of European 
unity. Following the lead of the Benelux countries, it was de- 
cided that further progress toward European unity should be the 
subject of studies which would cover problems of unification of 
transportation, gas and electricity, and the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and even more important, 
the establishment of a general common market through a cus- 
toms union and the harmonization of the various systems of 
social policy existing in the different countries. While the min- 
isters decided to study these subjects, they did not accept the 
Benelux proposal for the need to delegate authority to a com- 
mon executive with powers to act in the interests of all the 
member countries as a whole. 

Several factors worked against the growth of European unity. 
With the war damages repaired and economic prosperity re- 
stored, the need for integration was no longer felt with the for- 
mer urgency. The outwardly more peaceful attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. after Stalin’s death seemed to remove the danger of an 
immediate war. Moreover, nationalism reasserted itself in Ger- 
many and in France and the struggle for the Saar inflamed na- 
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tionalist passions and was not conducive to the realization of 
European unity, which depended above all on Franco-German 
amity. It was frequently overlooked that Soviet policy, sup- 
ported by the communist parties everywhere, was directed 
against the co-operation and integration of the western democ- 
racies, and that the peaceful gestures of the Soviet Union were 
the result of the unity of the western nations, a unity which 
owed much to the Soviet aggression in the years following 
World War II. 

Britain and Europe.—France, in its growing distrust of Ger- 
many and of the latter’s rapidly increasing strength, turned more 
and more toward Britain. At the end of 1954 an agreement was 
signed between Britain and the E.C.S.C. which was regarded as 
a model for a possible future link between Britain and a Euro- 
pean community, a developing relationship that would grow 
with time. The agreement, signed on Dec. 21, 1954, became op- 
erative on Sept. 23, 1955. It established a standing council of 
association between the United Kingdom and the community’s 
High Authority. Through this agency, information was to be ex- 
changed and consultations held on matters of common interest 
concerning steel and coal. The council would meet alternately in 
Luxembourg, the seat of the High Authority, and in London. It 


left complete freedom to Britain, however, to determine its own 


policies on coal and steel and committed Britain only to the ex- 
change of information and mutual consultation. 

More important was Britain’s co-operation in the military 
field. At the end of 1954 agreements were concluded establish- 
ing a Western European union (W.E.U.) for common military 
defense, consisting of Britain and the six nations of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. By the close margin of 287 to 
260 the French national assembly voted on Dec. 30, 1954, to 
ratify the treaty creating the Western European Union, which 
was to include a rearmed Germany within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO). The French gov- 
ernment intended to broaden this co-operation by a gradual cen- 
tralization of arms production on the European continent, be- 
ginning in 1957. The French premier, Pierre Mendeés-France, 
suggested the establishment of a board, resembling the supra- 
national High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, to direct the joint arms production program. He also 
proposed that the United States be asked to agree that all the 
arms production orders which it financed in the European con- 
tinental member nations would require the approval of the new 
agency for the control of armaments, so far as they affected 
standardized war material. This plan was not acted upon, how- 
ever, and the standardization of armaments, demanded also by 
NATO for its members, hardly made a start. Instead of the in- 
ternational arms production pool proposed by the French, the 
seven nations of the W.E.U. decided in May 1955 to establish a 
standing committee instructed to encourage agreements on “‘de- 
velopment, standardization, production and procurement of 
armaments” in close relation with NATO. 

On March 10, 1955, U.S. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower in a 
message to the prime ministers of the seven nations of the West- 
ern European union, assured them that the United States would 
not reduce its ground, air and naval forces in Europe without 
consulting its allies. The president declared that the U.S. would 
be ready, if so desired, “to consult with the agency for the con- 
trol of armaments of the Western European Union with the 
view to assisting in the achievement of its objective of control- 
ling armament and preventing unjustified military preparations 
within the members of the Union.” This assurance was intended 
to quiet French fears of too threatening a German armament. 

On March 18, 1955, the German parliament completed ap- 
proval of the pacts establishing the Western European union. By 
May 5 all the necessary ratifications of the pact were achieved. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


The German Federal Republic was recognized as a sover 
state, and on May 7 the foreign ministers of the seven nat 
met in Paris, sitting as the Council of the Western Euro 
union, its supreme governing body. The chairmanship of | 
council was to rotate in bimonthly intervals. Louis Gofha) 
Belgium was elected secretary general of the permanent civ] 
staff, which would have its seat in London, whereas a stan 
arms committee would operate in Paris in conjunction 
NATO. The standing arms committee, which would have pul 
advisory powers, was the remnant of the original French 
posal for pooling the members’ arms production. 

The Council of Europe.—The question was also taken u 
the Paris meeting of how to co-ordinate the new military 
ern European union with the Council of Europe, which wa 
augurated at Strasbourg, Fr., in Aug. 1949. The Council of | 
rope, on which 15 nations were represented, had not fulfilledi 
hopes which many of its friends put in it. Though it was 
only existing sounding board of west European political opit 
representing all political groups except the communists, it w 
purely advisory body, the exact role of which in European) 
litical life had not yet been clarified. Its Consultative Assent 
approved on Dec. 11, 1954, by a vote of 82 to 7 with 14 abs: 
tions, the Paris agreements establishing the Western Euro 
union. It requested a close co-operation between the Counc: 
Europe and the assembly envisaged for the W.E.U. Accordi 
the Council of the Western European Union decided in 
that the Asseinbly of the Western European Union, represe 
the parliaments of the member nations, should have the s 
membership as the Consultative Assembly of the Council! 
Europe, and that the two should meet in Strasbourg si 
taneously. 

The Problem of the Saar.—An integral part of the Wes 
European union pact was the agreement reached between Fre 
and the German Federal Republic providing for the Europ 
ization of the territory of the Saar. The Consultative Assen 
of the Council of Europe approved the agreement by a vot 
77 against 5 with 5 abstaining. Only the representatives of 
German Socialists voted against it. The Europeanization of 
Saar was being strongly opposed by the extreme German nat 
alists and the German Social Democrats. The chancellor of 
German Federal Republic, Konrad Adenauer, a dedicated fr: 
of European integration and of the west, achieved a full ag 
ment with the French authorities on Franco-German econ¢ 
co-operation and on the encouragement of cultural excha: 
between the two countries. According to the agreement, a. 
commissioner would be appointed responsible to the W.E 
who could appeal to the union’s council when he believed 
the Saar statute had been violated either by the Saar legisla 
or from without. A Franco-German agreement was also rea 
about the joint purchase by the two governments of the R 
ling steel works in the Saar. The board of directors of the 
Franco-German company was to be composed equally of Fr 
and German members, but the chairman would be French 
would have the deciding vote. Thus the territory of the 
would have become, if approved by the voters, a responsib 
of the Western European union, until at the conclusion 
final peace treaty with Germany the question of the statu 
the Saar territory would be again taken up. But the populk 
of the Saar voted by a two-thirds majority on Oct. 23, 195 
reject the European status. The vote struck a blow to Euro 
unity and to Franco-German rapprochement. The future o: 
Saar would doubtless form the subject of further Franco- 
man negotiations. 

European Education.—Useful spade work for a future 
gration of Europe was being accomplished by a small numb 
newly created educational institutions. The oldest of these 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES 


ne European college in Bruges, Belg., which was founded in 
949 and financed by the countries of the European Coal and 
teel Community. It accepted only graduate students in resi- 
ence according to a quota system, five each from Britain, 
rance, Germany, Italy and Scandinavia, two from Switzerland, 
ne each from Ireland and Greece, while three places were re- 
arved for refugees from eastern Europe. Similar colleges were 
gunded in Saarbriicken, where the French and the Saar govern- 
vents provided a number of scholarships; in Turin, It., where 
ie lectures were given in Italian, English and French; and in a 
ymewhat modified form in Hamburg, Ger., where the students 
ould pursue their undergraduate studies at Hamburg university. 
See also ARMIES OF THE WoRLD; ForeIGN Amp Procrams, 


(S.; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION.) 
BrstioGrapHY.—Arthur W. MacMahon (ed.), Federalism: Mature and 
merged (New York, 1955); Hans F. Sennholz, How Can Europe Sur- 
ive? (1955); John Goormaghtigh, ‘‘The European Coal and Steel Com- 
unity,” Jnternational Reconciliation (May 1955); Michael T. Florinsky, 
itegrated Europe? (1955). (H. Ko.) 
vents of the Year: see CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1955, pages 
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xchange Control and Exchange Rates. 


1 general, world economic conditions continued to develop fa- 
durably in the last months of 1954 and the first half of 1955, 
id further steps were taken in various countries to relax ex- 
aange restrictions which had been imposed in response to bal- 
ice of payment difficulties. These measures were often of small 
gnificance in themselves, but taken together they undoubtedly 
ade a significant contribution to the continued increase in 
orld trade. Nowhere was the movement more noticeable than 
‘ western Europe, where, with industrial production continuing 
rise, countries such as Switzerland, Belgium and the Nether- 
mds found it possible to bring such controls virtually to an 
id. In the spring and early summer, indeed, there was consid- 
able talk of a return to conditions of currency convertibility 
/ western Europe, and in the renewal of the European Pay- 
ents union provision was made for this transition. More and 
ore, restrictions on imports reflected a protectionist desire to 
tield individual sectors of the economy, and in particular agri- 
ulture, from the effects of international competition. 

As the months passed, however, it became increasingly clear 
sat the hopes for an early return to convertibility were not to 
» realized. With buoyant business conditions came new prob- 
ms such as the threat of inflation and the consequent loss of 
ireign exchange reserves. This was most clearly exemplified in 
ie sterling area and notably in the United Kingdom. In the 
wring the Bank of England found it necessary to support the 
schange rate for transferable sterling in New York city. In 
aly and again at the meeting of the International Monetary 
ind in September, the British chancellor of the exchequer an- 
ounced that no changes in the sterling exchange system were 
mtemplated. Considering the pivotal importance of sterling, 
is meant that no decisive action would be taken to restore 
meral currency convertibility. 

There were few exchange rate changes in 1955. In some Latin- 
merican countries and also, for example, in Turkey and Thai- 
nd changes amounting to depreciations were made in multiple 
te structures. These changes were brought about by local 
ther than general causes, such as a weaker export position for 
1 important raw material export, continuing internal inflation 
* both. 

United States.—Again in 1955 transactions of the United 
‘ates with the rest of the world had a very great influence on 
le world economy. U.S. imports ran at an annual rate of $12,- 
90,000,000 (about 15% of world imports) in the first half of 
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the year. Military aid, though only about half as large as in the 
corresponding period of 1954, was still flowing out at a rate of 
well over $1,000,000,000 per annum. Furthermore, expenditures 
abroad by U.S. troops and tourists and outflow of U.S. private 
and government capital also rose sharply. As a result the United 
States gold stock remained virtually stationary at just below 

22,000,000,000, and other countries continued to add gold and 
dollars to their reserves and thus strengthen their positions. 
The accumulation by other countries of gold and dollars 
amounted to $766,000,000 in the first half of 1955, about the 
same as in the corresponding period of 1954. 

Except in Canada the U.S. dollar remained at a premium in 
the free markets around the world. In general that premium was 
not large. Where it was substantial, it reflected unhealthy eco- 
nomic conditions in the country in question rather than a dis- 
equilibrium in payments between the United States and the rest 
of the world. 

Canada.—Canada continued to maintain freedom from ex- 
change controls and allow the rate of exchange to be determined 
by the play of market forces as it had done for the preceding 
few years. The country’s payments position remained strong. 
Both exports and imports rose, and the current account deficit, 
at $162,000,000 in the second quarter of 1955, was $27,000,000 
less than in the corresponding period of the previous year. On 
the other hand the net inflow of capital continued, with in- 
creased receipts of short-term funds more than offsetting a fall 
in Canadian receipts of long-term capital. Gold and U.S. dollar 
reserves still tended to rise, though more slowly than in 1954, 
and stood at $1,939,000,000 at the end of June 1955 compared 
with $1,869,000,000 a year before. Reflecting these develop- 
ments the exchange rate for the Canadian dollar, which stood at 
around U.S. $1.03 in New York in the latter part of 1954, weak- 
ened slightly early in 1955 and in October dipped below U.S. 
$1.01 for the first time in two years. 

Latin America.—On the whole, exchange rates were rela- 
tively stable in Latin America in 1955. Only in countries where 
domestic inflation, or weakening market conditions for impor- 
tant export products, particularly coffee, or both, caused the bal- 
ance of payments position to deteriorate were further measures 
of currency depreciation taken or additional exchange restric- 
tions imposed. 

With tin exports lower in volume and inflationary conditions 
persisting internally, the international economic position of Bo- 
livia remained weak. Gold and foreign exchange holdings con- 
tinued to fall, reaching a low of U.S. $4,500,000, or less than 
one month’s imports, in March 1955. In an effort to rectify the 
position, the scale of surcharges on imports, which varied with 
the degree of essentiality of the goods in question, was revised 
sharply upward in May 1955. Despite this, however, the free 
rate for the boliviano rose to 3,000 per U.S. dollar at the end of 
May compared with 1,465 at the end of Sept. 1954. 

In Brazil, too, inflationary conditions continued and were even 
aggravated. At the same time buyers of coffee abroad balked at 
the high prices asked, and Brazilian exports dropped, particu- 
larly to the United States. The country’s foreign exchange re- 
serve position went on deteriorating, and the large accumulated 
commercial arrears were either refunded, in the case of U.S. 
dollars, or reduced by special payments agreements as in the 
case of the United Kingdom and Germany. Although some 
minor modifications were made in the exchange system in force, 
basically it remained the same, at least until Oct. 1955. It was 
characterized by an auction system for imports wherein effec- 
tive rates were determined by the basic rate plus a tax plus the 
price of an import certificate as determined at auction. Imports 
were divided into several categories according to whether they 
were considered necessities or luxuries, and the price of import 
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certificates was higher for the latter than for the former. 
Bonuses were granted to encourage exports, with the size of the 
premium being least for coffee and greatest for minor exports 
which found it difficult to meet international competition. These 
bonuses also varied with the currency received. For a time the 
export premiums were allowed to fluctuate in accordance with 
the free market rate, but from Jan. 1955 fixed bonuses were 
re-established, first for coffee and then for other exports, and 
there was an appreciable shift of commodities from the less de- 
preciated to the more depreciated rates. As a result of these 
changes the exchange rate applicable to exports of coffee going 
to the dollar area, for example, moved from 23.36 cruzeiros to 
31.50 cruzeiros to the dollar late in 1954 and to 37.06 cruzeiros 
to the dollar in Jan. 1955. As coffee exports and the amounts 
of dollars offered for auction declined, so the price of import 
certificates rose and with it the effective import rates. The free 
rate, applicable in general to invisible transactions, also weak- 
ened. From 58 cruzeiros to the dollar in the second quarter of 
1954 the rate fell to a low of 83 in March 1955, subsequently 
recovering somewhat to 71 cruzeiros per U.S. dollar in August. 

Inflationary conditions also persisted in Chile, and since the 
peso was overvalued, the balance of payments position was se- 


verely strained. In Nov. 1954 the rate applicable to major ex- 


ports and imports was raised from 110 pesos to 200 pesos per 
dollar. In the summer of 1955 additional changes were made, the 
effect of which was to depreciate the currency further by apply- 
ing rates of around 300 pesos per dollar to more and more com- 
modities. By fall 1955 this had become the rate applicable to 
most exports. 

A sharp decline in the price of and demand for coffee caused 
Colombia’s foreign exchange position to deteriorate substantially 
in the fall of 1954, and as a result the trend toward the elimina- 
tion of the payments restrictions which had been evident in the 
past few years was at least temporarily reversed. Taxes were in- 
creased on various imports, for example automobiles, the grant- 
ing of exchange for imports on order was suspended, and sub- 
stantial commercial arrears accumulated. Although these were 
wiped out fairly quickly, imports remained high, and further 
graduated taxes had to be imposed on imports to discourage de- 
mand. Furthermore, to stimulate coffee exports the rate of ex- 
change applicable to them was raised from 2.385 pesos to 2.50 
pesos per U.S. dollar. 

Minor changes were made in the multiple exchange rate sys- 
tem in effect in Ecuador. The effect of these was to restrict some 
imports further and to stimulate minor exports which were find- 
ing it difficult to compete in world markets. 

Effective July 1, 1955, the par value of the Nicaraguan cor- 
doba was changed from 5 to 7 cordobas per U.S. dollar. The 
change was, however, more formal than real since the new par 
value had been the basic rate for several years, and only govern- 
ment transactions had taken place at the 5-cordoba rate. 

In Uruguay prices continued to rise though at a moderate 
rate. To avoid a loss in reserves some minor adjustments were 
made in the multiple rate system in effect. Surcharges were im- 
posed on luxury imports and the proceeds used to subsidize 
high-cost exports such as rice and linseed oil. 

Sterling Area.—By far the most noteworthy development in 
the latter part of 1954 and the first half of r955 was the de- 
terioration in the position of sterling. Gold and dollar reserves 
of the United Kingdom, which acts as banker for the whole ster- 
ling area, stood at $3,017,000,000 at the end of June 1954. By 
the end of December they had fallen to $2,762,000,000 and by 
the end of Aug. 1955 they were down to $2,457,000,000, less 
than $500,000,000 above the generally accepted critical point of 
$2,000,000,000. 

Some of the causes of the worsening of the balance of pay- 
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ments were temporary, such as dock and railroad strikes 
uncertainty about the outcome of the general elections. Un¢| 
lying it all, however, was a tendency in the United Kina 
and also in some overseas sterling area countries such as A 
tralia, to import more than their economies could currently 
ford to pay for. In the first quarter of 1955 United Kinge 
and Australian imports were respectively 18% and 290% aby 
the levels recorded in the corresponding period of 1954. 

The adverse movement in the sterling area’s transactions 
the rest of the world was reflected in a decline in sterling | 
change rates. By Jan. 1955 the selling rate for Canadian | 
US. account sterling—which was traded within the limits 
$2.78 and $2.82 per pound—had fallen almost to the lower lix 
while transferable sterling stood at around $2.72 per pound ¢ 
discount of about 3%. After gold and dollar reserves had faj 
by $82,000,000 in the month of February, the United King 
took decisive action. This action was noteworthy in that, 
stead of tightening exchange restrictions as had been doné 
similar situations in earlier postwar years, the government ed 
in March raised the discount rate from 34% to 44%, tightes 
restrictions on domestic credit and authorized the Exchai 
Equalization fund to intervene to support the pound in over 
markets where transferable sterling was being traded at | 
count. For the first time in a quarter of a century a threat 
British financial equilibrium had been met with monetary w 
ons alone. Further, the action had been taken before the 
culties of the sterling area had assumed the proportions 
full-blown crisis. 

Although the official purchases were reported to have 
tens of millions of dollars in the weeks that followed, the s 
stantial official intervention does not appear to have lasted lc 
The exchange rate for transferable sterling rose fairly rapi 
above $2.75 per pound and to more than $2.77 in April w 
spot sterling in New York had recovered to almost $2.80. 
the first half of r955 the United Kingdom balance of payme 
showed a surplus equivalent to $47,600,000. But this inclu 
$93,000,000 in U.S. defense aid, and although it represented 
improvement over the figures for the second half of 1954, it ° 
still $414,000,000 less than the surplus recorded in the first | 
of 1954. Although the prices for most of the primary prodt 
of which the sterling area was a major producer remained sta 
it was not yet clear whether the measures taken by the gove 
ment would be sufficient. 

Among the other sterling area countries the deterioratior 
Australia’s balance of payments was noteworthy. As a resul! 
lower wool exports and a sharp rise in imports, stemming ma 
from a high rate of investment and an expansion of consu 
credit, the current account deficit was £A96,000,000 in the : 
ond half of 1954 compared with a surplus of £A54,000,00¢ 
the corresponding period of 1953. The current account de 
with the dollar area almost doubled, and Australia drew ; 
stantial amounts from the sterling area dollar reserves. Cr 
controls alone were insufficient to correct the situation, and. 
tain public works were postponed, while a stricter import 
censing policy was also put into effect. 

The only exchange rate change in the sterling area took p 
in Pakistan when on July 31 the par value of the rupee 
changed from Rs. 3.309 per U.S. dollar to Rs. 4.762 per | 
dollar. Unlike practically all the rest of the sterling area cc 
tries, Pakistan had not devalued in Sept. 1949. The new 
value of the rupee represented a devaluation of 30% 
brought Pakistan’s currency into line with the par values es 
lished in the rest of the sterling area almost five years bet 

Continental Europe.—As in 1954, international econ¢ 
conditions were on the whole very favourable in western Eur 
Production and trade continued to expand, sometimes extrer 


EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES 


pidly, and prices in general remained stable. In the circum- 
ances it was not surprising that there were no significant 
aanges in exchange rates, that further progress was made to 
lax exchange controls in many countries and that discrimina- 
on against imports from the dollar area was diminished. In 
nly one major country, Turkey, did conditions deteriorate. 
here were no important developments in the exchange systems 
f eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. 

Belgium had long been one of the leaders in the drive for con- 
ertibility. In 1954 that country had taken important measures 
) free capital movements. Residents of all other E.P.U. (Euro- 
ean Payments union) countries, for instance, were allowed to 
urchase securities traded in Brussels (including dollar securi- 
es), the proceeds being placed in special financial accounts 
nd being freely transferable among residents of the E.P.U. 
ountries. On April 1, 1955, these facilities were extended to all 
onresidents of the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic union, includ- 
ig those of dollar area countries. A month later residents of 
elgium or Luxembourg, who were already authorized to trade 
1 nondollar currencies and in dollar securities in a free market, 
ere permitted to put certain current and capital transactions 
1 dollars through the free market, and nonresidents were al- 
nwed to convert their financial accounts into dollars in the 
tussels free market. In practice this made the Belgian and Lux- 
nbourg francs, in the case of such capital transactions, con- 
ertible for residents and nonresidents at free market rates. 
The international economic position of France improved in 
le course of 1955, and foreign exchange reserves rose from 
{,136,000,000 at the end of Sept. 1954 to $1,754,000,000 at the 
id of May 1955. This spectacular rise overstated the improve- 
ent in underlying conditions somewhat, however, for U.S. off- 
10re purchases and other forms of military aid still supplied a 
ery substantial amount of dollars. French costs of production 
‘ten appeared high, and confidence in the franc was still shaky. 
his was emphasized in the late summer and fall when the 
sgravation of unrest in North Africa and the concomitant po- 
‘ical difficulties in France brought the black market rate to 
iore than 390 fr. per U.S. dollar in early October, a higher level 
ian had been quoted for several years. 
| West German exports continued to expand rapidly, as they 
id done ever since the postwar currency reform, and the bal- 
ace of payments remained favourable. As a result of the meas- 
‘es taken in 1954 to relax controls on imports, however, the 
se in gold and foreign exchange reserves slowed down, and 
sese stood at $2,868,000,000 at the end of June 1955 compared 


Exchange Rates of Selected Countries 
(In cents per unit of foreign currency) 


Unit quoted and Annual average rates 


Country type of exchange 1938 1953 1954 
genting . . « « e © © © Peso 
Basicunuectrcurs 32.60 20.00 20.00 
Preferential . — 13.33 sks! 
Free 3 — 7.20 7.20 
BRL chee sss axe ons (Pounds ac 389.55 224.12 223.80 
mio |. le 66s 5° RENUNCHO E35 = 3.86 3.86 
MMs! (0) class ce tween  TRGRE sis se 3.38 2.00 2.00 
tish Malaya*. . .. . . Dollar = 32.60 32.64 
ete) fs ee es Yee Dollar : 99.42 101.65 102.72 
ere a0) Rupee.) .<) ss — 21.05 ZALO2 
MMs sot so, is 3) 8) g Markka _ 0.44 0.44 
BME cvicos. 7s sp. 1e0 % Franc . > OLS 2.88 0.29 0.29 
many (Fed. Rep.). Deutschemork. . — i 23.84t 
MMS) ile ss, 2 a oss RUPOO.: a 6 36.59} 21.05 21.02 
MES io preta (ouus:, fos Pound : _ 281.27 280.87 
MEME she ute tia cits me te) Pesow sa sss 22.12 11.61 9.05§ 
METS) ide ray skew fs Guilder 55.01 26.34 26.38 
BEEPGNG ci cra) sp ie wire) GROUNG 2 a: 9 392.35 278.48 278.09 
| are ime a 5 Ute Bb er a 24.57 14.02 14.01 
lippine Republic. . . . . ey os cee — 49.68 49.68 
A eee ae Escudo . 3 4,43 3.49 3.49 
MUEITICG. seo ss ss Pound 484.16 280.21 279.82 
EET Ae iiss) fcaie, cove Kronaieite, sates 25.20 19.32 19.33 
NN oto in at faire re) FGGMG ies ious ost 22.87 23-32 23.32 
‘ted Kingdom. . ... « Pound. 488.94 281.27 280.87 


uted. 
‘Based on quotations beginning April 1, 1954. 
Mncluding Pakistan. 
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with $2,359,000,000 a year before. Official statements continued 
to emphasize the importance of a return to convertibility, but 
the measures taken to relax exchange restrictions were relatively 
minor. 

In Greece significant progress was made in the liberalization 
of exchange restrictions. Most of the remaining export taxes im- 
posed when the drachma was devalued in 1953 were removed, 
and by October there remained only the tax on exports of cer- 
tain categories of olive oil, which resulted in an effective rate of 
dr. 27 per U.S. dollar compared with the official rate of dr. 30. 
Tourist allowances were also raised slightly, and discrimination 
against imports from the dollar area was reduced to insig- 
nificance. 

The international financial position of the Netherlands re- 
mained strong. Its foreign exchange reserves stood at around 
$1,300,000,000 throughout the year. They no longer rose because 
the previous improvement had made it possible to relax import 
and exchange restrictions applicable to transactions with the 
dollar area as well as other countries. As a result the Nether- 
lands treated the dollar area and other countries almost alike. 
As regards capital transfers, U.S. and Canadian residents were 
allowed, as from Aug. 1, 1955, to repatriate holdings by con- 
verting their balances on capital accounts directly into dollars. 
As a result of the greater confidence in the Netherlands’ ex- 
change rate and economic outlook, there was a very substantial 
inflow of dollar capital to buy securities of Dutch companies, 
and this was largely used to make advance payments on external 
debt of the government. 

Turkey, where financial conditions were weak in 1954, was al- 
most the only country on the continent of Europe where the sit- 
uation worsened significantly in 1955. The money supply con- 
tinued to rise rather sharply, as a result both of a budget deficit 
and of the expansion of credit to business. Imports remained at 
a rather high level despite the imposition of more stringent re- 
strictions, and the deficit in the balance of payments was financed 
to a significant extent by short- and medium-term suppliers’ 
credits. Curb rates for foreign currencies went on declining, the 
U.S. dollar standing at 8.7 liras in August compared with 6.3 a 
year before and with the official rate of 2.80 liras. 

Middle East.—With royalties from oil production continuing 
to rise and prices of other exports stable, economic conditions 
in the middle east as a whole improved in 1955, and there were 
practically no significant changes in exchange systems. 

In Egypt cotton prices and domestic wheat production rose, 
and it was possible to relax exchange restrictions somewhat. 

Arrangements to pay for im- 
ports with “export pounds” 


Monthly average rates, 1955 were terminated, procedures 


April Jul August e 
gece < ai : governing certain dollar and 

20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 : 

13.33 13.33 13.33 13.33 Swiss franc payments were 

7.20 7.20 7.1 ; : P 
apa eiaeo ese, 231-51 22204 liberalized, and exporters were 

3.86 3.86 3:86 mee allowed greater freedom to 

2.00 : ; rf ; 

32.54 32.67 32.54 32.58 use their earnings to purchase 
103.50 101.40 101.55 101.50 : 

20.84 20.93 20.85 ant imports. 

0.44 0.44 0.44 0.4 c 2 ; f 

0.29 0.29 0.29 0.29 With oil production getting 
ae 23-88 23/3 Beso under way again after the 
278.52 279.65 278.50 278.67 settlement of the dispute with 

8.01 8.01 8.01 8.01 i : 

26.35 26.31 26.17 26.13 the Anglo-Iranian Oil com- 
27576 276.88 275.74 275.91 ‘ ; 

14.01 14.01 14.01 14.01 pany, and with U.S. aid pay- 
49.68 49.68 49.68 49.68 : : : 

3.49 349 3.49 3.49 ments coming in again, the 
277.48 278.61 277.45 277.62 foreign exchange position of 
19.33 19.33 19.33 19.33 ; 

23.33 23.33 23.33 23.33 Iran improved, and further 
278.52 279.65 278.49 278.66 


The Mexican peso was devalued, effective April 19, 1954, from a par value of 8.65 to 12.50 pesos per U.S. dollar. 


Note: Includes only currencies regularly quoted in New York during 1955. Averages of certified noon buying rates for cable transfers. 
"Beginning Aug. 27, 1951, quotations on the Straits Settlements dollar were discontinued and quotations on the Malayan dollar sub- 


measures were taken to raise 
the exchange value of the 
rial, which had deteriorated 
significantly, and to unify the 
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rate structure. In Feb. 1985 the rates applicable to most exports 
and to noncommercial transactions, 82 and 78 rials per dollar, 
respectively, were both fixed at 75 rials per dollar. The major 
import rate was changed from 84.5 to 79.5 rials per dollar in 
February and to 76.5 rials to the dollar in August. 

In Israel black market rates for the Israeli pound fell in re- 
sponse to the improved commodity supply position and the 
slowing down of wage and price increases. From July on, resi- 
dents, who had previously been obliged to convert foreign ex- 
change receipts into Israeli pounds immediately, were allowed to 
keep deposits in foreign currencies with authorized banks. 

Far East.—In response partly to improved prices for rubber 
and tin and partly to a substantial fall in imports, Indonesia’s 
foreign exchange position improved in 1955. The exchange sys- 
tem was modified significantly in July. The system of import 
rights given to exporters as an incentive was abolished. Imports 
were reclassified into four categories ranging from essentials to 
luxuries and were subjected to varying levies. Thus effective 
exchange rates were established for imports ranging from 11.48 
rupiahs per U.S. dollar for essentials to 45.90 for luxuries. In 
September imports of luxuries were shifted to auction rates. 

The foreign exchange position of Japan also improved in 


1955, and as a consequence the retention quota system, which — 


had been introduced in 1953 to encourage exports, was modified. 
From March 1955 the percentage quota of export proceeds 
which exporters were allowed to retain for their own use was 
reduced from 10% to 5%. 

Korea became a member of the International Monetary fund 
but no par value was fixed. The official exchange rate of 180 
hwan per dollar was maintained, but free market rates were con- 
siderably lower. From Aug. 15 a rate of 500 hwan per U.S. dol- 
lar was applied to currency purchases by U.S. forces and in de- 
termining the value of U.S. goods sent to Korea under the aid 
program. 

Primarily because imports rose and exports of commodities 
such as sugar declined, Philippine foreign exchange reserves fell 
to around $190,000,000 early in 1955 compared with about 
$250,000,000 a year earlier. In the circumstances, and particu- 
larly to avoid a large budget deficit, the 17% tax was main- 
tained until August on all purchases of foreign exchange except 
those for the import of essentials. Thereafter it was replaced by 
a special levy on imports which had the same effect. 

In response to a deterioration in the balance of payments an 
exchange certificate system was introduced in Formosa (Tai- 
wan) in March 1955. The buying rate of NT$15.55 per dollar 
was retained, but exporters were in addition given an exchange 
certificate which could be sold to importers in the market at a 
fixed price. The exchange certificate rate was fixed at NT$21.55 
per U.S. dollar. 

With the world market outlook for rice, its principal export, 
remaining unfavourable, Thailand undertook in Jan. 1955 far- 
reaching revisions in its rice export procedures, the net effect of 
which was to increase the proportion of exchange which the ex- 
porter retained for sale in the free market and thus to introduce 
a mixed rate involving a depreciation of the baht from 12.45 to 
more than 16 baht per U.S. dollar. In August the entire pro- 
ceeds of rice exports were required to be sold in the free market 
and a further depreciation took place, the new rate, 21.90 baht 
per dollar, thus being in line with those other exports to which 
the free rate was already applicable. (See also Gotp; INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY FUND; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS.) 


(A. STE.) 
Exhibitions: see Farrs AND ExHIBITIONS; SHOWS. 


Exploration and Discovery. ovicrcdine noose oe 


outstanding voyage of ex- 


ploration was that of a party aboard the U.S.S. “Atka.” 
voyage made by this ship was for the purpose of exploring 
sible locations for United States bases in the antarctic, A] 
occupied during the International Geophysical year, 1957 
To do this, the “Atka” first went to Wellington, N.Z., and fi 
there straight south to the antarctic continent. It Bist touc 
the Ross sea ice, close to the old site of Little America. 
siderable changes had taken place in this region since it was | 
visited. Great parts of the ice barrier had broken away 
drifted out to sea. The Bay of Whales had ceased to exist. I 
of the former Little America, which at one time had been| 
from the sea on the ice, was now next to the sea, and the 
had broken away completely, including approximately half 
Little America IV of 1947. | 

The expedition next circumnavigated almost half the antar 
continent. They went through the Bellingshausen sea, closé 
the Palmer Land peninsula, and into the Weddell sea. There t! 
again touched land at Coats Land. They followed the c 
along the Queen Maud Land coast to Admiral Byrd bay, wh 
is almost exactly at longitude zero, and thence went north a 
through the South Atlantic to Buenos Aires, Arg., and retur 
to the United States. They reported seeing a tabular iceberg 
enormous extent, perhaps 50 mi. in length, floating in the ps 
sea. The ship carried extensive scientific equipment, includ 
bathythermographs, cosmic ray equipment, metecrological _ 
other oceanographic instruments, as well as ionospheric eqi 
ment. In this latter field, especial emphasis was laid on the) 
called “whistlers” which are thought to be signals originated 
lightning which travel along lines of magnetic force away fr 
one hemisphere, and then are reflected back from the ot 
hemisphere. The voyage of this ship was the first import 
reconnaissance of Antarctica for several years. The ship, acce 
panied by two others, returned to the antarctic in late 1955. 

During the summer of 1955, an icebreaker operated by 
Canadian government circumnavigated the North American ¢ 
tinent. The ship left Halifax, N.S., went to Hudson bay, t 
north skirting the ice around the Boothia peninsula, spent s¢ 
time in the vicinity of the north magnetic compass pole, 
then through the northwest passage into the Beaufort sea. " 
ship carried a number of scientists, who made observations 
the fields of aurora, cosmic rays, oceanography and many ot 
disciplines on the voyage. The ship returned via Bering str 
south in the Pacific, through the Panama canal and north 
Halifax. 

The world’s third highest mountain, and perhaps the most 
ficult to surmount, was successfully climbed on May 25 b 
party led by Charles Evans. Kanchenjunga, a peak in the e 
ern Himalayas near Darjeeling, India, 28,146 ft. in altitude, 
long been regarded as one of the world’s most difficult asce 
Several expeditions had attempted it in the past, and sev 
people had been killed on it. The British party that succee 
numbered among its members several, including the leader, 
were on the successful Everest expedition two summers ear 

University peak, 15,030 ft. high and North America’s hig] 
unclimbed mountain, near the Alaska- Yukon border, was clim 
by the John McCall memorial expedition on July 4. The exp 
tion, consisting of six men, also made a first ascent of nes 
McCall peak. 

In the Chugach range, Alaska, Robert C. West, Jr., } 
West and Jim Maxwell participated in an expedition led 
Lawrence Nielsen of Springfield, Mass. The party carried 
scientific studies and explorations, were turned back at 11 
ft. by bad weather on Mt. Witherspoon (the highest there), 
succeeded in ascents of three nearby peaks of 10,0001 I ,00% 
elevation. 


The Logan mountains, Northwest Territories, were visite 


“ee 


jth i 


NORTH POLE-5,” Soviet ice floe research station set up in the arctic in 
pril 1955 


uly by Arnold Wexler, Sterling Hendricks, Don Hubbard, Dave 
ernays and Ray D’Arcy, who made 16 first ascents. The moun- 
tins, just above 9,000 ft., are spectacular granite spires with 
ranite walls rising 4,000 to 6,000 ft. above their valleys. The 
spedition entered and left the area by chartered plane. 
Thomas A. Mutch and Joseph E. Murphy, Jr., on June 8 
imbed Istoro Nal (24,271 ft.), a peak in the Hindu Kush, the 
inge of mountains at the western end of the Himalayas. The 
cpedition was called the Princeton Mountaineering Club Ex- 
edition to the Hindu Kush and also included Maj. Ken Bank- 
ala of the Pakistan army. Base camp was set up at 15,000 ft. 
a the Tirich glacier during the last week of May. Four camps 
ere established above base, the highest being a little over 
2,000 ft. With the exception of Minya Konka (24,900 ft.) 
imbed by Terris Moore’s party in west China in 1932, this 
as the highest summit to be reached by Americans. 

Bradford Washburn, director of the Boston Museum of Sci- 
ace, led a trip to Alaska from the middle of March to the mid- 
-e of April 1955 to finish the ground survey details for his map 
ithe McKinley area, to be published under the joint auspices 
? the Boston Museum of Science and the Swiss Institute for 
pine Research. The party of five camped on the upper Ruth 
sacier which was reached by plane from Talkeetna. 
| Mt. Makalu, Nepal, 27,790 ft., was climbed by a French 
spedition under the leadership of Jean Franco. 

Charles Hitchcock, director of the American Geographical so- 

ety and secretary of the Explorers club, and William Phelps, 
-., conducted an exploratory expedition to the interior of Vene- 
Nela. This expedition continued the survey and ornithological 
ork done in previous expeditions to this little-known area. 
A report, not officially confirmed, stated that a party of six 
zaded by Orlando Reney Braro had reached the summit of Los 
jas de Salado in the Andes on the Argentine-Chilean frontier 
1d determined the altitude of that peak to be 327 ft. higher 
jan Aeoneagua. 
_A new archaeological expedition from Princeton (N.J.) uni- 
arsity was about to start operations in Serra Orlando in Sicily, 
.., led by Erik Sjéqvist, former head of the Swedish Academy 
1 Rome. It would be joined by four graduate students on a 
tating basis, to train young scholars. The site promised to be 
1 important new one and to contribute valuable new data 
bout Greek history in this area. 

An expedition from the American Museum of Natural His- 
sry, New York city, uncovered important new material of an 
tchaeological nature at Poverty Point, on Bayou Macon, 5 ml. 
LE. of Epps, Louisiana. James A. Ford and Junius B. Bird of 
1e museum and S. Neitzel of the Louisiana State Parks com- 
tission reported that this was the oldest known village of the 


advanced Stone Age Indian people, between 800 and 400 B.c. 
Several mounds were found and excavated, and artifacts were 
found. The people used bird effigies, and made jewelry of quartz 
and jasper, as well as bolas of hematite. 

An expedition of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., left for Peru, to study the aquatic life of the Ama- 
zon. The expedition would work at Iquitos and Tingo Maria. It 
was headed by Ruth Patrick, curator of limnology, and was 
accompanied by zoologists and entomologists. 

The floating island of ice in the Arctic ocean, T-3, was re- 
occupied by a party of three U.S. air force scientists, who 
planned to continue scientific studies already started in the area 
between northern Canada and Greenland. The island was aban- 
doned on May 14, 1954, when it floated to a point near the 
northern tip of Ellesmere Island, N.W.Terr. It was then consid- 
ered too close to a fixed weather station to be of value as a 
weather-reporting station. The new party was interested pri- 
marily in scientific research. The scientists planned to make ice 
thickness and ocean depth measurements as well as meteorologi- 
cal, oceanographic, auroral and other observations. 

Sharat K. Roy, chief curator of geology at Chicago Natural 
History museum, went to El Salvador to conduct an expedition 
to study Central American volcanoes and to collect specimens of 
volcanic products. He had been engaged in these studies for sev- 
eral years, and planned to conclude his work in El Salvador in 
1955 and extend his activities to volcanoes in Nicaragua. 

Waldo L. Schmitt, head curator of zoology, U.S. National 
museum, directed an expedition sponsored by the Smithsonian 
institution that was investigating the invertebrate fauna of the 
Belgian Congo, with special emphasis on the mites and ticks, as 
well as their plant and animal hosts. The crustacean fisheries 
operated by the natives in the extensive Congo river system and 
tributaries were also to be studied. The party included Edward 
Baker of the Entomology Research branch of the U.S. depart- 
ment of agriculture, who was particularly interested in the mites 
of importance or potential importance to agriculture in the 
United States, and Roy Lyman Sexton of Washington, D.C., a 
medical consultant who had previously conducted surveys for 
the government on the health of native populations. His son, 
Roy L. Sexton, Jr., chief of the photolaboratory at Walter Reed 
Medical centre, accompanied the expedition as microphoto- 
graphic specialist. 

New techniques for exploring the ocean bottom were put into 
use during the summer of 1955, in the Mediterranean. The 
French navy’s research vessel, the “Elie Monnier,” spent some 
time testing new methods for obtaining core samples of the 
bottom, and exploring the canyons around Corsica. J. Boucart 
of the Laboratory of Submarine Geology at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, was the scientific director. 
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The French vessel “Calypso,” under the direction of Capt. 
J. Cousteau, also conducted a research voyage, studying princi- 
pally the biological life along the coast and adjacent to Greece. 
H. Edgerton of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, accompanied the vessel, principally to test new 
undersea photographic equipment. 

The British submarine “Acheron” made a set of gravity de- 
terminations along the ocean floor on the route from England to 
Ceylon, going via the Mediterranean and returning around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

An arctic expedition left the U.S.S.R. to make oceanographic, 
magnetic and meteorological observations at and near the north 
pole. The expedition was led by N. A. Volkov of the Arctic 
Research institute. 

An expedition led by R. J. Braidwood of the Oriental institute 
of The University of Chicago gathered much archaeclogical 
material in Iraq, especially around Jarmo. Samples of wood for 
radiocarbon dating were obtained, and bones, artifacts and pot- 
tery were uncovered. The expedition showed that goats had been 
domestic animals 7,000 years ago. Further evidence was found 
that overgrazing was already practised by early people and de- 
forestation was noted. (See also ANTARCTICA; ANTHROPOLOGY ; 
ARCHAEOLOGY; CARTOGRAPHY; COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
U.S.; INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58; NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; OCEANOGRAPHY.) (SHAE) 


Explosions: see Disasters. 


F rt-l rt B k f W hi t Established in 
Xport-Import Bank of Washington. <5) 3: pis 
trict of Columbia banking corporation, the Export-Import bank 
was reincorporated as an independent agency of the United 
States government by the Export-Import Bank act of 1945 and 
operates under that act as amended. The basic purpose of the 
bank, as stated by the act of congress, is to aid in financing and 
to facilitate the exports and imports of the United States. Dur- 
ing 21 years in pursuit of this objective the bank had authorized 
loans or guarantees in 65 countries in a total amount of $7,200,- 
000,000. A total of $5,000,000,000 had been disbursed of which 
$2,700,000,000 was outstanding at the close of the 1955 fiscal 
year. 

The first half of the calendar year 1955 witnessed a con- 
tinuing uptrend in Export-Import bank financing. During the 
first six months of 1955, 115 credits totaling $336,700,000 were 
authorized, bringing the total of new credits authorized during 
the fiscal year to $628,300,000. The bank continued its practice 
of assisting exporters on a case-by-case basis. In addition, the 
bank undertook, in appropriate cases, to establish credit lines 
for exporters under the terms of which they were apprised in 
advance, in fairly specific terms, how far the bank would be 
willing to go in financing their exports to specific countries. 
As of June 30, 1955, the bank had authorized 90 exporter credit 
lines in the total amount of $144,670,000. 

In financing exports upon application of the United States 
exporter, whether on a case-by-case basis or under a line of 
credit, the bank generally required the exporter to participate 
to the extent of 20% of the sales price and required the buyer 
to make an advance payment of varying percentages but usually 
amounting to at least 20%. The bank then agreed either to 
guarantee or to purchase the remaining 60% without recourse 
to the exporter; that is, the exporter had no obligation or lia- 
bility to the bank for the portion financed or guaranteed by 
the bank. 

The bank continued to receive and, in appropriate cases, to 
approve requests of foreign entities and governments for credits 
to finance the acquisition of United States materials, equipment 


DISEASES OF THE 


and services for developmental projects to be underta 
abroad. Such loans were considered one of the most import 
contributions the bank could make to an expanding world ec 
omy. Not only did they support the United States econo 
policy generally but they contributed to economic and politi) 
stability abroad and thereby created expanding markets ° 
United States exports. (S. Sp.) 


Exports: see AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. See a 
under various countries. 


: With the tremendous progres 
Eye, Diseases of the. the conversion of atomic ener 
to useful controlled power production, hundreds of mee | 
and eventually millions of workers potentially will be expo 
to nuclear radiations. It is important to recognize the earli 
signs of radiation injury for the protection of employees.| 
recent study of the survivors of atomic bomb explosions | 
Japan in 1945 revealed small opacities in the lenses of the ey 
that developed two to ten years following the exposure | 
nuclear radiations in persons who showed no other signs | 
radiation damage. The changes did not lead to blindness i 
significant number of cases and were increasing very slowly 
not at all. From these studies, it is readily apparent that 
human lens is extremely sensitive to nuclear radiations, and | 
earliest signs of damage from that source to human life may, 
detected by examination of the eyes. 

In 1955 the results of treatment of trachoma (granula’ 
lids) in North American Indians by a new antibiotic proy 
effective; treatment by antibiotics that had been found mi 
effective in some cases had failed to produce a cure. Eryth 
mycin cleared the symptoms of the disease in the inflammate 
stages where sulfonamides used in the usual manner had fail 
to halt the disease. This was probably another instance 
acclimatization of viruses to antibiotics and evidence of chan 
in the strains of disease producing organisms. | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION of the visual sensation of a p 
suffering from tubular, or ‘‘gun barrel,’ vision, a form of hysterical al 
opia in which sight is impaired In the periphery of the visual field. The p 
graph appeared in 1955 as part of a series showing from ‘within’ 
problems of persons with common forms of impaired sight 


FACSIMILE—FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Retinitis pigmentosa, a disease of the eye which had been 
rmerly considered hopeless, was found to respond to treat- 
ent by Dicumarol, a drug that had been used mostly in treat- 
ent of vascular disease. This indicated that retinitis pigmen- 
sa may be the result of vascular disease rather than of cell 
generation on an hereditary basis. 

Ocular tuberculosis was being treated by use of Isoniazid, an 
expensive drug, combined with antibiotics and cortisone, with 
\couraging results according to a recent survey of several 
inics. The combination of drugs must be varied according to 
eir respective effects, as a fixed dosage could not as yet be 
tablished. 

Colour sense in children does not vary according to sex up 
the age of eight years. Above this age differentiation accord- 
g to sex is found, and the percentage of anomalies is in ac- 
dance with statistical findings in adults. In advanced age a 
‘terioration of the colour sense could be ascertained above 60 
“ars Of age both in males and females. This defect is more 
arked in people with low grade of intelligence (25%) than in 
ibjects with high academic education (18%). In advancing 
‘e anomalies of perception of red and green occur which can- 
yt be explained by changes occurring in the lens. (W. L. BE.) 


ycsimile: see TELEGRAPHY. 


(FAEROERNE). A self-governing part of the 

ACTOE Islands kingdom of Denmark, the Faeroe Islands 
e situated in the North Atlantic between Iceland and the 
ietland Islands, about 200 mi. northwest of the latter. Area: 
‘© sq.mi.; there are 21 islands of which 18 are inhabited. 
yp.: (1950 census) 31,781; (1954 est.) 33,000. Language: 
ieroese, akin to Icelandic rather than to Danish. Religion: 
itheran. Capital, Thorshavn, on the island of Stromo, pop. 
1950), 5,607. Governor general in 1955, C. A. Vagn-Hansen. 
[History—At the election to the Lagting (parliament) on 
dv. 8, 1954, the Sambands (Conservative) party gained 7 
its (last election 7), the Folkeflokkurin (Conservative Inde- 
dence party) 6 seats (8), the Tjodveldisflokkurin (Republi- 
Left-wing Independence party) 6 (2), the Social Democrats 
(6), the Selvstyre (moderate Home Rule) party 2 (4) and 
ependents 1 (o). The new Landsstyre (government), formed 
the Sambands party, the Folkeflokkurin and the Selvstyre 
rty, had to put an end to a curious quarrel at Klaksvig. 
Since 1951 Oluf Halvorsen had been serving as a temporary 
ysician at the Klagsvig hospital. Because of a dispute with 
Danish Medical association Halvorsen was dismissed, but 
en on April 21, 1955, the Danish governor tried to enforce 
decision he was driven back to his ship in the harbour of 
aksvig by some of the inhabitants who wished to retain Hal- 
tsen’s services; they were encouraged by the Republican 
rty to use force. The governor then asked for police assistance 
ym Denmark, and 100 policemen were sent from Copenhagen 
-Thorshavn, the Faeroese capital. At the same time Viggo 
mpmann, the Danish minister of finance, flew to the islands. 
p succeeded in reaching an agreement, under which Halvorsen 
vuld leave Klaksvig and another temporary physician would 
appointed for six months. When, however, representatives of 
governor arrived at Klaksvig on Sept. 28 to install a per- 
nent physician, they were again attacked by followers of 
Ivorsen, and the Republicans demanded “‘the Danes out of the 
nds.” In the end the permanent physician was appointed and 
nish policemen, again requested from Copenhagen, landed at 
aksvig and arrested the rioters. 

In May the Danish Folketing voted Kr. 6,100,000 for loans 
Faeroese industries and guaranteed a Kr. 10,000,000 loan to 
eroese municipalities. (H. Ln.) 
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Fairs and Exhibitions. Records for attendance were 
shattered at many of the state fairs of the United States and 
the provincial exhibitions of Canada in 1955 and most of the 
regional and district fairs also had some of the best seasons in 
their histories. The excellent results were attributed to the 
generally prosperous condition of the countries, coupled with a 
steady improvement in attractions—both exhibits and enter- 
tainment—offered by the fairs. In all of the larger fairs the 
practice of booking “name” attractions from the movies, tele- 
vision and stage had been greatly extended, and it paid off 
handsomely. 

Exhibits in every department kept pace with the general 
expansion, but entertainment undoubtedly was the chief factor 
in bringing people to the fairs. 

Again leading all fairs on the continent was the Canadian 
National exhibition at Toronto. Its attendance of 2,809,500 in 
14 days was only a little less than the 1954 all-time high. In the 
United States the Texas state fair at Dallas, with attendance of 
more than 2,000,000, and the Los Angeles county fair, Pomona, 
Calif., with more than 1,000,000, were the highest in attendance. 
In 1955, the Minnesota state fair, St. Paul, registered 1,008,101 
attendance in its 10 days. This placed Minnesota in second place 
in attendance for a 10-day period, Pomona’s fair running for 17 
days. 

As agricultural fairs, those at Pomona and St. Paul topped all 
others. From an entertainment standpoint, Dallas was the best. 
It had four college football games, an auto show, a Broadway 
stage show (for which $4.50 top was charged), the National 
Tipica orchestra from Mexico City, and numerous other attrac- 
tions. Illinois state fair, Springfield, reported attendance of 950,- 
ooo, but of this number more than 200,000 paid no admission. 
Fairs which drew 500,000 or more included Michigan state fair, 
Detroit, 786,758; California state fair, Sacramento, 852,303; 
Pacific National exhibition, Vancouver, B.C., 750,792; Indiana 
state fair, Indianapolis, 590,000; Ohio state fair, Columbus, 
slightly more than 500,000; Missouri state fair, Sedalia, 542,175; 
Iowa state fair, Des Moines, 505,000. The Wisconsin state fair, 
Milwaukee, usually among the leaders, was hard hit by polio 
and attendance was down nearly 50%. Kansas Free fair, To- 
peka, drew 492,000; Central Canadian National exhibition, 
Ottawa, 431,797; Exposition Provinciale, Quebec, Can., 360,- 
ooo; Eastern States exposition, Springfield, Mass., 413,552; 
New York state fair, Syracuse, 462,000; Mid-South fair, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 362,000. (Na. G.) 

Great Britain and Other Countries.—During 1955 the fol- 
lowing shows and exhibitions attracted much attention: 


U.S. EXHIBIT BUILDING at the 1955 industrial fair held in Paris, Fr. 


Agriculture and Horticulture 
May 25- Royal Horticultural society’s spring show, Chelsea, Eng. 
May 25- Royal Ulster show at its permanent show ground, at Balmoral, near 


28 Belfast, Ire. 

Bath and West and Southern counties show, Launceston, Eng., the 

show’s first visit to Cornwall for 42 years. 

June 21-24 Royal Highland show, Edinburgh, Scot. 1 

June 22-25 Royal Counties show, Horsham, Eng., the first visit to Horsham 
since 1889. 


July 5-8 Royal Agricultural Society of England’s show, Wollaton Park, 
Nottingham, under presidency of the Duke of Portland. Show 
occupied 166 ac. and cost £165,000. Total attendance 185,527. 

Aug. 6 Bicentenary show of Brecon Agricultural society, Newton Park, 
Eng. 

Industry 

March 1- Daily Mail Ideal Home exhibition, Olympia, London. Record at- 


26 tendance of 1,315,431. 


May 2-13 British Industries fair, Olympia, London, and Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham. : 
July 5-16 roth International Printing Machinery and Allied Trades exhi- 
bition (IPEX), Olympia, London. The first printing exhibition in 
Britain since 1936. The 338 exhibitors included 40 from 9 countries. 
Aug. 26— National Radio and Television exhibition, Earl’s Court, London, 


Sept. 3 opened two days late because of Electrical Trades union strike. 
Sept. 5-11 The 16th flying display and static exhibition of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, Farnborough, Eng. Public days 
attracted 239,000 visitors (300,000 in 1954). 
Oct. 19-29 International Motor show, Earl’s Court, London. Final attendance 
figure was 516,811, including 13,750 (a record) from overseas. 


Miscellaneous 


June 1-11 Atoms for Peace exhibition at South Bank, London, jointly pre- 
sented by the U.S. information service and the U.K. Atomic 
Energy authority. The exhibition later visited Belfast, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Southampton. 
Nearly 36,000 attended in London. 

June 1-10 Aluminum centenary exhibition, Royal Festival hall, London. 

June 8-23 Antique Dealers’ fair, Grosvenor house, London. 

July 10-16 Soho fair, London. A festival of arts, craft, food and drink. 


Sept. 2- 5th International exhibition of book design, National Book league, 
Oct. 14. London. 
Oct. 3-8 Five Centuries of British Timekeeping exhibition, Goldsmith’s 
hall, London. 
Oct. 13 Steuben Glass exhibition, in London; first to be held in Europe. 


Other Countries 


May 14- Foire de Paris attracted 3,782,825 visitors including about 100,000 
30 from abroad. 
June 1 U.S.S.R. Agricultural exhibition attracted more than the 8,000,000 
visitors in 1954. 
June 14-10 21st Paris Salon de ]’Aéronautique, Le Bourget, Fr. 
June 10o- “Hs55”, at Halsingborg, Swed. Mainly concerned with Swedish in- 
Aug. 28 dustrial arts but included architecture, building, education, ship- 
ping and electricity. 


June 25- 2nd International Textile exhibition, Brussels, Belg., opened by 
July 10 King Baudouin. 
July 3 24th Poznan fair, Pol., visited by more than 1,300,000 persons. 


Aug. 8-20 1st International Exhibition of the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy, 
Geneva, Switz., held in conjunction with conference on same sub- 
ject. There were 140 exhibitors from manufacturers of eight 
countries. 

Frankfurt Book fair, 1,150 publishers exhibited 48,500 books. On 
one day 100,000 attended. 

42nd Salon de l’Automobile, Paris, attracted 1,100,000 people— 
a new record. A new Citroen model aroused enormous interest. 
Indian Industries fair, New Delhi, Ind., was the largest industrial 
exhibition held in Asia. It cost more than Rs. 50,000,000. (See also 
SHOWS.) (A. J. Kd.) 


Oct. 8-13 
Oct. 6-17 


Oct. 29- 
Dec. 


Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura: see SociETIES AND 


AssociaTIONS, U.S. 
F ikl d | | British colony (East and West Falkland 
| all S an Ny and adjacent islands) and dependencies 
in the South Atlantic. Dependencies: (1) South Georgia (1,450 
sq.mi., four whaling stations; permanent pop. about 700) with 
South Orkney (240 sq.mi.) and South Sandwich (130 sq.mi.) 
and (2) South Shetland (1,800 sq.mi.) and Graham Land (on 
Antarctic mainland). Area of colony: 4,618 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 2,439; (1953 census) 3,630, mainly of British descent 
and Protestant. Only town, Stanley (cap.), pop. 1,135. Governor 
in 1955, O. R. Arthur. 
History.—Work began during 1955 at Stanley on plans to 


FALK FOUNDATION—FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


improve the water supply, drainage and roads, and atten 
was also given to road communications with isolated farms. 

Two new bases were established in the Falkland Island | 
pendencies, at Anvers Island in the Palmer archipelago anq 
Horseshoe Island off the west coast of Graham Land. The n} 
ber of bases thus became eight and the Norwegian v 
“Norsel” was chartered to help the royal research ship “J 
Biscoe” in their maintenance. An aerial survey of Graham 
by Hunting Airways on behalf of the British government wa 
begin in 1956. The expedition ship “Oluf Sven” sailed for 
Antarctic in October with the main party and a helicopte 
board. 

Great Britain made a direct approach to the Internati 
court at The Hague about Chile’s and Argentina’s challeng 
British sovereignty in the dependencies. Both rejected reco 
to the court, established further bases, and legislated to “in 
porate” all or most of the area of the colony and dependen) 
into their respective countries. (J. Jaca 


Education.—(1954) Four schools, pupils 340; also 9 itinerant teach 


Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling with local notes. Budgets: 
ony (1953-54 actual): revenue £241,741, expenditure £221,931; (1 
55 est.) revenue £285,142, expenditure £284,648. Dependencies (195 
est.); revenue £265,064, expenditure £263,882. Foreign trade (inclu 
dependencies, 1954): imports £3,460,000; exports £5,120,000. Pring 


| 


exports: wool, hides and skins, guano, whale oil, whale meat meal. 


\ 
Famines: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Co-operatives: sce Co-operatives; Farm Bi 
SYSTEM. | 


} 


: Farmers and their co-operative: 
Farm Credit System. tne year ended june 30, 1955, | 
tained $2,400,000,000 in loans from the organizations of the 
operative Farm Credit system supervised by the Farm Cri 
administration. This compares with $2,200,000,000 the pres 
ing year. | 

The system operates through 12 farm credit districts and 
cludes 1,100 national farm loan associations, 498 produc 
credit associations, 12 federal land banks, 12 production cr 
corporations, 12 federal intermediate credit banks and 13 ba 
for co-operatives including a Central Bank for Cooperat 
located in Washington, D.C. 

Farmers’ investment in the system reached a new high. Fa 
ers and their co-operatives owned $198,000,000 in capital st 
in the system on June 30, 1955, compared with $187,000,0¢ 
year before. All the national farm loan associations and the 
federal land banks were entirely farmer owned, as well as & 
of the production credit associations. Farmers’ marketing, | 
chasing and service co-operatives owned 11% of the cay 
stock of the 13 banks for co-operatives. The Farm Credit 
of 1955, approved Aug. 11, 1955, provided a plan for the bs 
for co-operatives to gradually become completely owned by 
farmers’ co-operatives using their services. 

The 12 federal intermediate credit banks and the 12 pro 
tion credit corporations are completely government owned. ] 
ing the year, the amount of government capital in the sy: 
declined slightly from $244,500,000 to $243,900,000. 

Farmers’ and farmer co-operatives’ investment in ca 
stock has grown because of the large increase in loans. ] 
farmer-borrower buys capital stock in his local national - 
loan association equal to 5% of his loan. Each farmer who 
rows from a production credit association must own ca 
stock equal to 5% of his loan. Farmers’ co-operatives borro 
from the banks for co-operatives are also required to own 
in the banks. 

Farm Mortgage Loans.—Farmers obtained 57,000 | 
bank loans for $403,000,000 through the 1,100 national 
loan associations during the 1955 fiscal year. This was the 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


t amount in any year except 1934—the peak of the emergency 
financing. It represented 15% more loans and 34% more 
edit extended than in the previous year. At June 30, 1955, 
rmers had 350,900 loans outstanding for $1,400,000,000. 

To obtain funds to finance loans, the land banks in the year 
Id nearly $414,000,000 of consolidated federal farm loan bonds 
| investors. On June 30, 1955, they had outstanding bonds 
talling $1,100,000,000. These bonds are not guaranteed in any 
ay by the U.S. government. The balance of their loan volume 
as financed with the banks’ own funds and borrowings from 
mercial banks totalling $83,000,000. 

Farmers repaid more than $178,000,000 on their land-bank 
ans in the year. Of this, $103,000,000 represented scheduled 
‘incipal and interest payments. The balance was made up of 
irtial or full repayments ahead of time. 

Farmer-borrowers received $3,700,000 in dividends on their 
ock in their national farm loan associations. This represented 
1 additional substantial saving made by obtaining their credit 
)-operatively. 

Production Credit.—Farmers obtained 272,000 loans for 
[300,000,000 from their 498 production credit associations in 
le year ended June 30, 1955. The number of loans was up 
pout 2% from the previous year and the amount was 8% 
rger. On July 31, 1955, farmers had loans outstanding for 
318,700,000, the highest at any time since the system was 
‘ganized in 1933. funds to make loans are obtained primarily 
y discounting farmers’ notes with the federal intermediate 
‘edit banks. 

‘The 479,000 members of production credit associations on 
ame 30, 1955, owned capital stock in their associations amount- 
ig to $96,000,000, up $2,400,000 from a year before. 

‘During the year, 65 more associations became completely 
rmer owned, bringing the number so owned to 419 or 84% of 
e total. The capital stock of the production credit associations 
ned by the government, through the 12 production credit cor- 
yrations which supervise the associations, was reduced to $2,- 
90,000. This may be compared with a peak of $90,000,000 that 
-e government had invested in these associations in the mid- 
30S. 

Farmer-owned stock, plus accumulated earnings of nearly 
'8,000,000, represented almost 99% of the total net worth of 
associations. 

.Farmer-members of 121 associations received $792,000 in divi- 
nds on their stock in the associations. The preceding year 
embers of 86 associations received dividends of $592,000. 
embers of 30 dividend-paying associations also received pa- 
nage refunds amounting to $418,000. 

‘The 419 completely farmer-owned production credit associa- 
ms paid $2,136,201 state and federal income taxes during the 
ar. 

Credit for Co-operatives.—Farmers’ marketing, purchasing 
-d business service co-operatives borrowed $500,000,000 from 
e 13 banks for co-operatives in the year ended June 30, 1955, 
jout 2% more than in the preceding year. Of this amount, 
|% was for operating capital, 26% to store commodities and 
% for buildings and equipment. 

Part of the funds to finance the banks’ loans was obtained 
lym the investment market through the sale of consolidated 
bentures totalling $70,000,000. Debentures are not guaran- 
jed in any way by the U.S. government. 

On June 30, 1955, 2,129 farmers’ co-operatives had loans out- 
linding for $317,000,000. This was the largest number of bor- 
wing co-operatives at any time since the banks were estab- 
jhed in 1933. 

)For the year ended June 30, 1955, the 13 banks paid $1,553,- 
41 in federal franchise taxes. 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Banks.—During the year, the 
12 federal intermediate credit banks extended credit amounting 
to $1,900,000,000 to production credit associations, other financ- 
ing institutions, the banks for co-operatives and farmers’ mar- 
keting and purchasing co-operatives. 

These banks obtained loan funds from investors by selling 
consolidated debentures. The banks had $793,000,000 of deben- 
tures outstanding on June 30, 1955, and sales of debentures in 
the year totalled $1,000,000,000. These debentures are not guar- 
anteed in any way by the U.S. government. 

The intermediate credit banks paid $461,116 in franchise 
taxes to the government for the fiscal year 1955. (R. B. T.) 


F sos : Farmers continued to 
armers Home Administration. snake cood use of the 
loans and other assistance offered through the Farmers Home 
administration, an agency in the U.S. department of agriculture. 
Loans accompanied by appropriate technical assistance were 
made for operating, purchasing, enlarging, developing and im- 
proving farms, and for meeting emergency credit needs of farm- 
ers who, because of drought, floods or similar disasters, needed a 
supplemental source of credit to continue normal operations. 

About 135,200 farm families received this financial assistance 
through the 12-month period ending June 30, 1955. 

Only farmers unable to get suitable credit from private or 
co-operative sources were eligible for the aid. The agency’s 
approvals of loan applications were based on the policy of 
supplementing rather than competing with private credit. 

A large proportion of the loans were made to young farmers, 
including veterans, who were establishing better farm setups and 
whose greatest needs were for adequate credit and some help in 
developing sound systems of farming and adopting efficient farm 
management practices. Veterans receive preference for most 
types of loans. 

A total of 70,700 farmers borrowed production and subsist- 
ence loans amounting to $133,591,000. The purpose of these 
loans was to make efficient use of their land and labour re- 
sources. This amount included loans to farmers already indebted 
to the agency. They used the loans to purchase livestock, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, equipment and other farm and home operating 
needs and to permit necessary adjustments for efficient family 
farm enterprises. 

Progress made by 13,431 farm families who paid their produc- 
tion and subsistence loans in full in 1954 and continued to 
farm was analyzed during the 1955 fiscal year. The analysis 
reflected the value of the operating loan program. The average 
farmer in this group used Farmers Home administration credit 
four years. During that time, his net worth increased from 
$4,907 to $8,375, and his working capital from $2,860 to $5,187. 
Those listed as owners or part owners increased from 51% to 
64%. 

A marked increase in participation in the insured loan pro- 
gram in the year ending June 30, 1955, by private lenders re- 
sulted in 2,909 farmers receiving farm-ownership loans totalling 
$31,933,000, all from insured loans advanced by private lenders 
and used to buy and improve or enlarge farms. Another 1,466 
farmers obtained farm-ownership loans made from appropriated 
funds and totalling $18,999,000. 

The volume of insured loans made during the year was 80% 
greater than in any previous year. 

Private lenders also began advancing insured loan funds for 
the new soil and water conservation loan program during the 
year. First loans for this program were made in Oct. 1954. This 
program, succeeding the former water facilities loan program, 
helped 2,930 individuals and associations carry out measures for 
soil conservation, water development and use, permanent pasture 
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development, and drainage. The insured loans totalled $15,468,- 
ooo. In addition, direct loans for the same purposes from appro- 
priated funds to 744 individuals and associations totalled 
$4,021,000. 

In designated areas where emergencies caused need for supple- 
mental agricultural credit, loans were made to 53,941 farmers 
for a total of $69,595,000. The loans helped farmers who suf- 
fered losses from drought, storms and other disasters continue 
their normal operations. 

Special livestock loans, in the amount of $19,404,000, were 
made to 2,514 established producers and feeders (except com- 
mercial feed lot operators) to buy feed and replacements and 
to pay other expenses of maintaining normal livestock opera- 
tions. Authorization for the special livestock loan program was 
established in July 1953 for a period of two years. At the expira- 
tion of that period in July 1955, the authorization was extended 
for an additional two years. 

Total principal and interest payments by borrowers on all 
types of loans during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
amounted to $275,927,000. (R. B. McL.) 


Farm Income: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Machinery: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Population: sce Census Data, U.S. 

Fashion and Dress: see SHor INDUSTRY; WOMEN’s FASH- 
IONS. 

Fats and Oils: sce VEGETABLE Orts AND ANIMAL Fats. 


Foure Edgar (1908- ), French politician, was born at 
’ Béziers, Hérault, Aug. 18, 1908. He became 
premier of France for the second time on Heb 23 neko 5Sanese 
studied Russian at the Paris Ecole des Langues Orientales, later 
graduating from the Paris faculty of law and practising in the 
capital. Entering politics, he joined the Radical party. During 
World War II he remained in Paris and took part in the resist- 
ance movement, joining General Charles de Gaulle’s French 
Committee of National Liberation at Algiers (1943-44). In Dec. 
1945 he was appointed assistant delegate of the French govern- 
ment at the Nuremberg trial of war criminals. On Nov. 10, 1946, 
he was elected deputy to the national assembly from the Jura 
département and was re-elected on June 17, 1951. From Feb. 
1949 he served as secretary of state of finance in two successive 
cabinets. He became minister of the budget in July 1950 in the 
first Pleven cabinet and kept this portfolio in the following 
third Queuille cabinet. From Aug. 1951 to Jan. 1952 he was min- 
ister of justice in the second Pleven cabinet. He was briefly 
premier from Jan. 18 to Feb. 29, 1952. Not invited to join the 
Pinay and Mayer ministerial équipes, he returned to power in 
June 1953 as minister of finance in the Laniel cabinet, keeping 
this portfolio in the Mendés-France cabinet (June 18, 1954— 
Feb. 5, 1955). On Feb. 23 he formed a government based on a 
centre-rightist coalition (the 21st of the fourth republic) and 
was confirmed as premier by 369 votes against 210. He took 
part in the Geneva conference of the Big Four Powers (July 
18-23). His government was defeated on Nov. 29, but he dis- 
solved the national assembly and announced new elections. For 
this his former friend Mendés-France staged on Dec. 1 his ex- 
clusion from the Radical party. 


FBI: see FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


The Federal Bu- 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. cea of mnvestica- 


tion, the investigative arm of the United States department of 
justice established in 1908 by Attorney General Charles J. Bona- 
parte, is charged with the investigation of certain specific federal 


FARM INCOME—FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION | 


' party leaders charged with violating the Smith act ea 


laws and the collection of evidence in such cases. It has ju | 
diction over more than 140 federal investigative matters. Af 
gathering agency, the FBI neither evaluates the results of | 
investigations nor makes prosecutive recommendations. 
FBI headquarters is located in Washington, D.C. The 52 fi 
offices of the FBI are located in major cities throughout 
United States and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
The investigative activities of the FBI include the fields | 
domestic intelligence and general crime. The FBI’s domes 
intelligence responsibilities include the correlating and disse 
nating of information bearing upon the nation’s security 
interested agencies of the executive branch of the federal g 


ernment. In meeting these responsibilities, the FBI has th: 
basic objectives: (1) to identify subversive elements within ‘ 
United States and secure intelligence data concerning their ac 
ities and future objectives; (2) to obtain and disseminate se¢ 
rity information vital to other federal agencies; and (3) | 
secure legal evidence of violations of federal laws. 
Although the full effect of FBI investigations in the al 
field cannot be adequately measured by arrests and convictiol 
it is noted that 21 additional Communist party leaders ‘| 
arrested during the 1955 fiscal year, and trials of Commur 


18 verdicts of guilty. Sixteen of these persons were found gu 
of conspiring to teach and advocate the overthrow and destr’ 
tion of the United States government by force and violem 
The remaining two were convicted under the membership pre 
sions of the Smith act. From 1948, when 12 members of | 
national board of the Communist party were indicted, throu 
June 1955, 131 Communist party leaders were arrested | 
Smith act charges, and 90 were convicted in federal court; he 
ever, two of these were granted new trials. | 

During the 1955 fiscal year, the FBI conducted investigati« 
concerning a number of organizations which had been cited 
subversive by the attorney general under executive order 104 
Additionally, facts concerning other groups were reported 
the department of justice so that determination might be m: 
as to their character. The facts gathered by the FBI concern 
subversive organizations are promptly reported to the depé 
ment of justice and to other interested agencies of the fede 
government. The FBI does not cite organizations as subvers 
nor does it recommend that such citations be made. 

The magnitude of the FBI’s domestic intelligence operati 
is evidenced by the fact that 84,725 security matters were 
ceived for investigation in the 12-month period ending J 
30, 1955, an increase of more than 10,800 over the precec 
year. Additionally, considerably more than 1,000,000 requi 
from other government agencies for security-type informat 
were handled during the 1955 fiscal year. 

In addition to the intensive efforts of the FBI in the f 
of domestic intelligence, the volume of investigations and 
complishments in the general investigative field continued 
be high. 

Convictions in cases investigated by the FBI during the 1 
fiscal year totalled 10,615, as compared with 10,511 du 
the previous fiscal year. These convictions represented 96% 
the persons who were brought to trial in FBI cases. Sentel 
imposed totalled 29,296 years, 3 months and 26 days. 

Fines, savings and recoveries in cases investigated by 
FBI during the 1955 fiscal year totalled $59,664,535. In a 
tion, Renegotiation act claims adjusted in favour of the gov 
ment totalled $5,588,587. Included in the property re 
ered in cases investigated by the FBI were 14,254 automot 

Upon request, the services of the FBI laboratory and the 
identification division are available without cost to law enf 
ment agencies and to other federal government agencies. Dt 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ae 1955 fiscal year, the FBI laboratory received 27,664 re- 
uests for assistance involving 133,724 scientific examinations 
f 113,398 specimens of evidence, as compared with the 126,518 
xaminations conducted in fiscal 1954. 

In the course of the 12-month period ending June 30, 1955, 
175,694 fingerprint cards were received for retention in the 
les of the identification division. These fingerprint cards were 
sceived from 12,704 contributors and represented an average 
sceipt of more than 20,000 fingerprints per working day. Fugi- 
ves identified through fingerprint comparisons totalled 13,491. 
s of June 30, 1955, the identification division had 135,990,686 
ngerprint cards in its files, representing approximately 71,000,- 
90 persons. 

The FBI, upon request, co-operates with local law enforce- 
lent agencies in special training programs held at the FBI 
fational academy in Washington, D.C., and in police training 
thools conducted on a local level throughout the nation. With 
re completion of its 55th session in June 1955, the FBI 
ational academy had graduated 2,984 men representing police 
sencies in every state in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
uerto Rico, the Canal Zone and several foreign nations. In 
idition, the FBI participated in 2,315 police training schools 
ald on a local basis. 
As a further co-operative service to law enforcement, the 
BI publishes the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin and the Uni- 
wm Crime Reports. The FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, a 
onthly publication, serves as a medium for the exchange of 
eas between law enforcement agencies. The Uniform Crime 
eports bulletin, published annually and semiannually, is a sta- 
stical analysis of local crime. (See also CRIME; JUVENILE 
ELINQUENCY; PoLice; SECRET SERVICE, U.S.) (J. E. H.) 


aderal Communications Commission. 


gures released by the Federal Communications commission in 
155 indicated that more than 90% of the U.S. population was 
‘thin reception range of at least one television station, and 
at about 75% lived in areas served by two or more stations. 
C the end of the fiscal year 1954-55, 582 commercial TV sta- 
yns were authorized by the FCC, as compared with 573 at the 
yse of the preceding fiscal year. 

Radio and television authorizations of the FCC as of Sept. 
), 1955, are shown in Table I, and authorization by the com- 
ission in the nonbroadcast services are shown in Table II. The 
tal number of individual radio transmitters—fixed, portable 
d mobile—employed in the broadcast and nonbroadcast serv- 
2s on that date was estimated to be in excess of 800,000. 
National Defense Activities——The FCC continued its ex- 
nsion of CONELRAD (control of electromagnetic radiation), 
program designed to confuse potential enemy aircraft which 
ight in wartime try to use commercial radio signals to get 
eir navigational bearings. The participating stations in the 
ogram—numbering about 1,300 at the end of the fiscal year 
54-55—-switch rapidly to different frequencies so that beams 
nnot be followed. 


Table |.—Radio and TV Stations in the U.S., Sept. 30, 1955 


Service Authorized licensed On Air 
REICH (BY ia) ies, 6) 6) og nl -'p, el (9.6 okey col. cee 581 144 473 
PMNS VOT oN lo Balada aie: (x! be (ey o> ebkel (<a e's: fs 34 1 15 
mmercial radio (standard) . . ...+-+e-+e-s 2,884 2757 2771 
IEE EGUIO EMT) is) aire ln Se) 6 oe, oe 555 521 538 
EMC FAGIC LFA}? ... « Ue si's: 0. 2 he. stems « £31 121 124 
‘otal 4,185 3,544 3,921 


‘Frequency modulation. 


Table !l.—Nonbroadcast Radio Authorizations in U.S., Sept. 30, 1955 


od ota width) oh a 4) he S2GORS Tireiaure vc. ccs 0) op lon) Ee 139,628 
ie > ow 6) © 9,50 wae? fp 44,183 Gommon carrer % «5 « . » « 2,001 
EE A Sg? Pc a yee oe eee 26,357 ExpOrnentdl: sho. +, aiiel.s «tw. « 661 
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Other national defense projects of the FCC were cloaked in 
secrecy by security rules. The commission established a priority 
system for telephone-telegraph communications to be put into 
effect immediately in case of national emergency. 

International Frequency Allocations.—The FCC completed 
its domestic implementation of provisions of the Geneva, Switz., 
agreement of 1951 in so far as they applied to mobile, amateur, 
fixed, aeronautical and maritime mobile transmitters. Under the 
Geneva agreement, 65 nations, including the U.S., agreed to 
consult with each other before allocating new frequency bands 
for radio services. During 1954-55, U.S. representatives at- 
tended ro international conferences and meetings on radio. 

Monitoring and Research.—Aided by mobile units, the FCC 
discovered a total of ros illegal radio transmitters throughout 
the U.S. in the fiscal year 1954-55. District offices of the com- 
mission investigated about 18,o0o complaints of interference 
with reception. At the commission’s instigation, local commit- 
tees had been set up in 412 communities to investigate TV 
interference. 

The commission also continued its research into technical 
means of reducing man-made interference with radio trans- 
mission and reception. 

Telephone and Telegraph.—During the fiscal year 1954-55 
the FCC granted 126 wire-line and 381 microwave licences for 
long-distance telephone circuits. No important telephone rate 
changes (supervised by the FCC) were authorized during the 
year. Effective July 15 and Aug. 1, 1954, however, Western 
Union (the only domestic U.S. telegraph carrier) increased its 
rates to yield an estimated increase of $10,000,000 in the com- 
pany’s annual revenue. Later in 1954 rate increases for domestic 
press messages and for telegraph messages to Canada were 
authorized. (See also RADIO AND TELEVISION; TELEGRAPHY; 
TELEPHONE. ) 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


In the fiscal year July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, there were five 
cases in which disbursements by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
corporation were necessary to protect depositors of insured 
banks. Disbursements in these five cases totalled $3,100,000 and 
there remained unpaid claims of $79,619. 

From the beginning of deposit insurance until June 30, 1955, 
the corporation had disbursed $333,000,000 to protect depositors 
of 427 distressed insured banks. This consisted of $331,400,000 
for protection of depositors and $1,600,000 to facilitate termina- 
tion of liquidations. The banks involved held approximately 
1,400,000 accounts with deposits of about $563,000,000, of 
which about 0.5% was lost to depositors. Liquidation of assets 
by the corporation had resulted in recovery of about nine-tenths 
of its total disbursements. 

On June 30, 1955, the assets of the corporation totalled 
$1,717,189,827, of which $1,711,528,619 consisted of obligations 
of the United States government. Liabilities totalled $126,649,- 
160. The excess of assets over liabilities, known as the deposit 
insurance fund, amounted to $1,590,540,667. This fund repre- 
sented accumulated assessments and investment income in ex- 
cess of losses and expenses in the past. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, the 13,541 insured banks held deposits 
totalling $203,194,531,000. Based on studies made in the past, 
it was estimated that 55.3% of this total, or $112,431,000,000, 
was insured. On that date the deposit insurance fund of $1,542,- 
697.382 was equal to 1.4% of estimated insured deposits. 

The board of directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance cor- 
poration was composed in 1955 of H. E. Cook, chairman; Ray 
M. Gidney, comptroller of the currency, vice-chairman; and 
Maple T. Harl. (E. He'€r®) 
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Federal Housing Administration: sce Housinc. 
Federal Income Tax: see TAXATION. 
Federal Land Banks: see FARM CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Federal Power Commission. °3)"trxce commission 

* eral Power commission 
during the 12-month period ended June 30, 1955, issued certifi- 
cates authorizing construction of 4,927 mi. of natural gas pipe- 
lines and compressor units aggregating 259,000 h.p., costing 
$465,324,175. They were designed to add nearly 1,750,000,000 
cu.ft. to the daily delivery capacity of the transmission systems 
in the United States, and would benefit 114 cities of 50,000 
population or more in 22 states and the District of Columbia, 
as well as numerous smaller communities. Since Feb. 7, 1942— 
the date the certificate provisions of the Natural Gas act be- 
came effective—the FPC had authorized more than 64,000 mi. 
of pipelines and nearly 4,400,000 h.p. in compressor units. These 
facilities were estimated to cost approximately $4,852,000,000 
and were designed to add more than 23,500,000,000 cu.ft. of 
daily delivery capacity to the nation’s individual gas pipe- 
line systems. 

As a result of the U.S. supreme court decision of June 7, 
1954, in the Phillips Petroleum company case, the commission 
assumed jurisdiction over sales of natural gas in interstate 
commerce for resale made by independent producers. During the 
fiscal year, 6,047 applications for certificates were filed by 
independent producers, of which 1,093 were disposed of by the 
commission. 

During the 12 months ended June 30, 1955, wholesale natural 
gas rate increase applications totalling approximately $92,099,- 
600 annually, filed by 22 pipeline companies, were acted upon 
by the commission. Of this amount, $89,736,800 was suspended 
and $2,362,800 accepted. 

At the beginning of the year there was a backlog of $131,250,- 
800, making a total of $220,987,600, in suspended rates requir- 
ing commission action during the year. Of this amount, $19,113,- 
goo was disallowed as not justified, $31,832,800 was permitted 
to become effective and $35,340,300 was permitted to be with- 
drawn by the companies. Including the carry-overs and the sus- 


INSTALLATION OF SCROLL CASE for generating unit in the powerhouse of 
the Palisades, Ida., power project, July 1955 


pensions in 1955, there was a backlog on June 30, 1955, 
$134,700,600, $133,629,600 of which was in effect under be 
awaiting the commission’s determination of the amounts to 
allowed, and $1,071,000 was still under suspension. 

During the fiscal year, 10,978 rate filings were received fra 
independent producers, including 2,633 rate increases totall 
$30,888,356, of which 124 amounting to $12,145,189 were s 
pended and 2,509 amounting to $18,743,167 were allowed. 

Electricity.—During the year ended June 30, 1955, the co 
mission placed under license 1,135,000 kw. of hydroelectric g 
erating capacity, representing an investment of approximat 
$289,936,000. A total of 103 applications were filed and 1 
cases were completed. In the last 14 years the commission hj 
placed under license 6,495,300 kw. of hydroelectric generat 
capacity, representing an estimated cost of $1,646,554,000. | 
of June 30, 1955, there were 650 FPC licenses in effect invo} 
ing a total installed capacity of 7,346,000 kw. and a clai 
or estimated cost of $2,440,000,000. 

Electric utility generating plants in the United States py 
duced a total of 503,228,956,000 kw.hr. during the year end 
June 30, 1955. This amount was the largest on record to t 
date and 11% above the utility output for the year ended Ju 
30, 1954. Combined utility and industrial production in 
year ended June 30, 1955, reached 578,630,152,000 kw.hr., | 
10.1% from a year earlier. 

Total installed capacity of utility generating plants on Ju 
30, 1955, was 107,617,233 kw., including the net addition | 
12,308,260 kw. or 12.9% in the 12-month period ended on t 
date. Industrial generating capacity was 16,085,165 kw. | 
June 30, 1955, while the nation’s total utility and industr 
generating capacity reached 123,702,398 kw. as of June 30, 19! 

For the year ended June 30, 1955, electric utility therni 
plants burned 128,493,301 tons of coal, 1,165,122,059,000 cu. 
of gas and 71,418,586 bbl. of fuel oil. These quantities we 
higher than those of the previous year by 10.1% for coal a 
6.7% for gas, while the use of oil was 3.6% less. 

Water-Power Potentials.—Federal Power commission stu 
ies of water-power potentials indicated that, including proje 
under construction or authorized, the total undeveloped wai 
power of the United States was approximately 83,000,000 k 
which, if developed, would 
capable of generating abc 
362,000,000,000 kw.hr. annu 
ly. Of this undeveloped pov 
54%, or about 44,000,000 k 
was west of the continental 
vide, with 37%, or about 3 
800,000 kw., in the north Pac 
area, of which about 27,100, 
kw. was in the Columbia ri’ 
drainage system. Of the rema 
der, California had about 
goo,ooo kw., or about 9.5 
and the Colorado river ba 
5,200,000 kw., or about 6.3 
The Missouri river basin | 
about 8,700,000 kw. of un 
veloped water power, or ab 
10.5% of the United St 
total. The largest concentrat 
of undeveloped power east 
the Mississippi river was in 
north Atlantic drainage a 
extending from the St. J 
river in Maine to the Ray 
hannock river in Virginia, \ 
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pout 7,100,000 kw., or about 8.6% of the national total. 
(See also BERCrercal. Inpustries; Gas, NATURAL AND MANn- 
FACTURED; PUBLIC UTILITIEs.) C)SAKSKS) 


ederal Reserve System During the year the federal 
* reserve system of the United 
tates pursued a policy of credit restraint, moving by degrees 
om an objective of active ease in Nov. 1954 to one of firm 
straint at the end of 1955. The progressive tightening of 
jonetary policy matched the transition from sharp recovery 
‘om slight recession early in 1955 to rapid and broadening 
‘pansion and in turn to capacity production and threatened 
flation late in the year. 
Free Reserves.—A measure of the extent of credit restraint 
provided by the course of free reserves of member banks, 
lat is, excess reserves minus borrowings from federal reserve 
anks. These were about $650,000,000 in Nov. 1954, when the 
dlicy objective of the federal reserve system was still that of 
stive ease. By July 1955 free reserves were about $90,000,000; 
Nov. 1955 they had declined further to a minus $550,000,000. 
he change from Nov. 1954 to Nov. 1955 resulted from an 
crease in member bank borrowing of more than $900,000,000 
id a decrease of about $300,000,000 in excess reserves. The 
upact of this tightening of reserve positions was heightened 
7 the decline during the year in holdings of short-term govern- 
ent securities by money market banks. 
Open Market Operations.—Open market operations of the 
deral reserve system in a framework of increasing reserve 
‘eds of member banks played an extremely important role in 
55. All changes in the total system portfolio resulted from 
ansactions in treasury bills, either bought outright or under 
purchase agreements. Open market operations were of assist- 
ce to banks in adjustment of their reserve positions as a 
sult of temporary shifts in deposits and seasonal fluctuations 
loans and money in circulation. In Jan. and Feb. 1955 the 
deral reserve sold or redeemed $1,300,000,000 of government 
curities, primarily for the purpose of absorbing reserve funds 
ade available by the seasonal return of currency from circu- 
ion and the reduction in required reserves associated with 
2 seasonal deposit decline. In the last three months of the 
‘ar the federal reserve made substantial purchases of treasury 
‘Is to provide some of the reserve funds made necessary by 
2 seasonal outflow of currency into circulation and the higher 
quired reserves resulting from the seasonal deposit increase. 
‘t throughout the year the open market operations resulted in 
steady tightening of bank reserve positions. For instance, in 
tober and the first half of November the federal reserve 
nks bought almost $500,000,000 of treasury bills, yet de- 
inds for reserve: funds were so strong that free reserves 
ypped $200,000,000 as a result of a substantial increase in 
ember bank borrowing. 
Thus open market policy and discount rate policy comple- 
nted each other in increasing the cost and restraining the 
pply and availability of reserve funds. 
Discount Rate.—Four times during the year the federal re- 
ve banks raised the discount rate, that is, the rate on ad- 
ices to member banks secured by obligations of the United 
ites or discounts of eligible paper or advances thereon to 
ber banks. Effective on various dates from April 14 to May 
the 12 regional banks raised the discount rate to 13% from 
: 14% rate which had prevailed since April and May 1954. 
tween Aug. 4 and 12 the discount rate at 11 reserve banks 
raised to 2%, while the increase at the Federal Reserve 
ak of Cleveland was to 24%. In turn, between Aug. 26 and 
yt. 13, the other reserve banks raised their discount rate to 
%. Starting on Nov. 18, there was a fourth round of increases 


to 24% 

This brought the discount rate to the highest level it had 
reached since 1933 

Effective Feb. 15, the board of governors revised its regula- 
tion A to restate and clarify the guiding principles which are 
observed by the federal reserve banks in making advances and 
discounts. It was noted that access by member banks to federal 
reserve discount facilities is granted as a privilege of member- 
ship in the federal reserve system in the light of these prin- 
ciples. 

During the year no changes were made by the board of gov- 
ernors in member bank reserve requirements, emphasis being 
placed rather on open market operations and discount rate pol- 
icy. Member bank reserve requirements remained at the level 
set in the summer of 1954, that is, on net demand deposits, 

0%, 18% and 12% at central reserve city banks, reserve city 
banks and country banks, respectively, and on time deposits, 
5% at all member banks. 

Acceptance financing by United States banks had recently had 
some revival, and the federal reserve had an interest in the 
continued development of a broad market for such credit instru- 
ments as a means of facilitating trade. Starting in April 1955 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, under direction of the 
federal open market committee, made modest purchases of 
acceptances from dealers, the first purchases since 1951. Some 
were outright and some were made under repurchase arrange- 
ments with dealers for limited periods. 

The largest amount held by the federal reserve, however, did 
not exceed $22,000,000. 

Margin Requirements.—Twice during 1955 the board of 
governors of the federal reserve system raised margin require- 
ments for credit extended by brokers and banks to finance new 
purchases and short sales of stock exchange securities. After 
having been at 50% since Feb. 1953, margin requirements on 
stock market credit were increased to 60%, effective Jan. 5, 
and from 60% to 70%, effective April 23. In testimony before 
the senate committee on banking and currency, the chairman 
of the board of governors stressed that the objectives of the 
federal reserve system in regulations concerning stock market 
credit were to permit adequate access to credit facilities for 
security markets to perform their basic economic functions and 
to prevent the use of stock market credit from becoming exces- 
sive. 

It was stated that the responsibility of the board of gov- 
ernors did not relate to the price of stocks and that margin 
requirements are not and cannot be cure-alls for stock market 
excesses or abuses. (See also BANKING; CONSUMER CREDIT.) 

Ge KSES) 


| T d C soos The preservation of free 
Federal Trade COMMISSION. ana fair business compe- 
tition in the United States is the function of the Federal Trade 
commission. This is a bipartisan five-man commission ap- 
pointed by the president and confirmed by the congress. It has 
quasi-judicial powers and is assisted by a staff of about 600, 
comprising principally lawyers, economists and statisticians. It 
administers the Federal Trade Commission act, the Clayton 
Antitrust act (which includes the Robinson-Patman and Anti- 
merger amendments), the Export Trade act, the Wool Products 
Labeling act, the Fur Products Labeling act and the Flammable 
Fabrics act. The FTC also has duties under the Lanham Trade 
Mark act. 

The commission’s work is devoted principally to correcting 
monopolistic and deceptive practices. It also plays a major role 
in guiding industry toward fair competition through trade prac- 
tice conferences. These conferences adopt commission-approved 
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rules for proper competitive conduct. 

Having completed a major reorganization of the commission 
begun in 1953, Chairman Edward F. Howrey resigned, and Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed John W. Gwynne to replace 
him as administrative head of the agency. The reorganization 
had succeeded in its major objectives of speeding the commis- 
sion’s case work and eliminating a backlog of old cases. It also 
had achieved increased compliance activity following a check 
of outstanding orders. By the year’s end, more than a third of 
the 4,000 orders had been checked for current compliance. 

The reorganized commission staff, with all investigative work 
centered in one bureau and all trial work in another, was able 
during fiscal 1955 to bring 36 antimonopoly complaints, an 
increase of nearly 30% over the ten-year average covering 1944 
to 1953. Thirty cease and desist orders against monopolies were 
issued, an increase of 40% over the 1944-53 average. In the 
antideceptive field, the 125 complaints issued represented nearly 
a 50% increase and the 82 cease and desist orders a 9% in- 
crease over the average for 1944-53. 

The commission’s orders against illegal competitive activity 
ranged from those against individual merchants who misrepre- 
sented to the public the quality of their merchandise to prohibi- 
tions breaking up price-fixing conspiracies involving entire in- 
dustries. These actions most frequently are initiated as a result 
of complaints from the public and from injured competitors of 
the predatory firm. They also can be requested by congress or 
undertaken on the commission’s own initiative. 

Outstanding actions during the fiscal year included two inves- 
tigations—misrepresentation of health and accident insurance 
and the rising rate of corporate mergers. As a result of the 
insurance study, the FTC brought complaints against 31 com- 
panies charging that their advertising promised greater benefits 
to the insured than the policies actually offered. 

Antimerger work increased in tempo with the naming of a 
task force to pursue the problem free of routine procedures. 
Screening of current mergers was well underway at the year’s 
end, and two complaints had been issued by June, with others 
under study. 

Among the other major cases undertaken were those alleging: 
price fixing by certain importers of twine and rope; restraint 
of trade by certain paint and wallpaper distributors charged 
with inducing manufacturers to confine sales to “recognized 
dealers”; price fixing by certain members of the Alaskan salmon 
canning industry; unlawful conspiracy by certain tobacco firms 
to limit warehousing in a tobacco trading centre; and exclusive 
dealing by eight major ice cream manufacturers doing a $400,- 
000,000-a-year business. 


Orders to cease and desist were issued in a wide variety}, 
cases such as those involving false claims for the merits | 
drugs and vitamins, household appliances, corresponde} 
schools and flowering shrubs. A large group of cases 4 
brought against furriers and garment sellers failing to descr 
accurately the products they sold. 

Significant during the year was the initiation of a service 
advise and consult with small businessmen. 

In addition to Chairman Gwynne, commission members w@ 
Lowell B. Mason and Sigurd Anderson, all Republicans, 
Robert T. Secrest and William C. Kern, Democrats. Kern 1 


the first former staff member to become a commissioner} 
FTC’s 41-year history. (J. W. GE.} 


Federated Malay States: sce MALaya, FEDERATION § 
SINGAPORE. | 


: The 1955 fencing season in the United States | 
Fencing. climaxed with the national championships held 
New York city, June 9-17. Albert Axelrod of the Salle Sante 
New York, won his first national foil crown. Former champi 
Daniel Bukantz of the Fencers club, New York city, and Sil 
Giolito of the New York Athletic club were second and Fi 
A new champion was also crowned in the épée when Ab 
Cohen of the Fencers club of New York defeated his club 
Frank Bavuso in a fence-off for the title. The defending t 
holder Sewell Schurtz, U.S. navy, was third. The sabre cr 
was won by a comparative newcomer, R. Richard Dyer of S: 
Csiszar, Philadelphia, Pa., who defeated Sol Gorlin of the Si 
Santelli in a fence-off for the title. Jose R. de Capriles of | 
Fencers club was third. Maxine Mitchell of the Hollywe 
Athletic club was the only successful defending champion 
make a clean sweep of the final round. A newcomer to 
women’s finals, Louise Knabb of the Salle Santelli, was sec¢ 
and her teammate Eve Siegel was third. 

The foil team championship was won by the Fencers cl 
Salle Santelli second, and the New York Athletic club th: 
The Salle Santelli won the épée team championship, with a te 
of U.S. navy officers second and the Fencers club third. 1 
sabre team championship was successfully defended by the S: 
Santelli. The Fencers club was second and the Philadelphia d 
sion third. The Fencers club won the three-weapon team ti 
with Salle Csiszar second and the Salle Santelli third. The w« 
en’s team was won by the Salle Santelli, Southern Califor 
division was second and Northern California division was thi 


QUALIFYING MATCH of the 1955 Intercollegiate Fencing association ct 
pionships, March 12, at New York city. Opponents were S. Schneider (left 
Harvard university and F. Zechlin of the U.S. Naval academy 
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The midwest championships were held in Cleveland, O., May 
-8. The foil championship was won by Herman Velasco, Cen- 
al Illinois division. Albert Wolff of Kentucky won the épée 
rown, the sabre title was won by James Campoli, Michigan, 
hile Judy Goodrich of Michigan took the women’s foil title. 
The southwest championships were held at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
so in May. James Parker of the Gulf Coast division won the 
il title; Arnold Mercado, Gulf Coast division, the épée ; Bruce 
urch of Arizona won the sabre, and Waneen Wyrick of the 
ulf Coast division took the women’s championship. 

The Pacific Coast championships were held in San Francisco, 
alif. Gerard Biagini of the Olympic club won the foil indi- 
idual title, the épée title was won by George Siebert of the 
avaliers, Southern California division, and the sabre champion- 
lip was won by Daniel De La O of the Olympic club. Maxine 
fitchell successfully defended her women’s title. The Olympic 
ub took the foil team championship and the Los Angeles Ath- 
tic club the épée and sabre team. The women’s team cham- 
onship was won by the Southern California division. 

| (W. A. Dw.) 
ertilizers: see AGRICULTURE; CHEMISTRY; CO-OPERATIVES; 
ENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

HA (Federal Housing Administration): see Housinc. 
iction: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; BooK PUBLISHING AND 
OOK SALES; CANADIAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
RENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERA- 
JRE; JEWISH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
(TERARY PRIZES; RUSSIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 
igs: see Fruit, 

is Fiji is a British colony of 322 islands (106 inhabited) 
J » in the Pacific ocean. Total area: 7,040 sq.mi., including 
ain islands Viti Levu (4,o11 sq.mi.) and Vanua Levu (2,137 
/mi.), and Rotuma dependency (18 sq.mi.), 400 mi. to north. 
»p.: (1946 census) 259,638; (June 1954 est.) 333,000 includ- 
g Fijians 44%, Indians 48% and Europeans 2.6%. Religion: 
jians are Christian (80% Methodist); Indians, 88% Hindu 
id 12% Moslem. Capital: Suva, on Viti Levu, pop. (1946 cen- 
$) 25,513. Governor in 1955, Sir Ronald Garvey. 

‘The governor of Fiji is also governor of Pitcairn ex officio, 
'd is responsible for the general exercise of British protection 
) Tonga (g.v.). 

Pitcairn.—This is a British colony by settlement. Area: 2 
mi. Pop. (Dec. 1953 est.) 143, Anglo-Polynesians descended 
om “Bounty” mutineers. Dependencies: Oeno, Henderson and 
acie islands (total area 17 sq.mi.). Religion: Seventh-Day 
ventist. Chief magistrate in 1955, John Christian. 
History.—Three important reports were published in Fiji 
ring 1955: one by a commission of inquiry into methods of 
me investigation; another on a soil survey of Viti Levu; and 
ird by the director of education making proposals for edu- 
ional developments. The governor, under an amendment to 
letters patent, was empowered to appoint a speaker for the 
islative council. 

he new buildings of the Fiji museum were opened in Suva 
anical gardens. A yaws control project was carried out with 
sistance from the World Health organization. In January a 
central nursing school was opened. 1G sl Bat Ba) 


e Arts: see ARCHITECTURE; DANCE; Music; THEATRE. 


An independent republic of northern Europe, Fin- 
nland. land has an area of 130,119 sq.mi., including the 
and Islands. Pop. (1950 census) 4,029,803; (1955 est.) 
32,000. Capital: Helsinki; pop. (1950 census) 369,380; 
54 est.) 396,343. Other cities (1954 estimates): Turku 
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(Abo) 107,519; Tampere (Tammerfors) 107,577; Lahti 46,822. 
Language and nationality: 90% Finnish, 10% Swedish. Religion: 
Lutheran Christian. President in 1955: Juho K. Paasikivi. 
Prime Minister: Urho Kekkonen. 

The Aland Islands, a Swedish-populated archipelago belong- 
ing to Finland, lie to the southwest at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Area: 581 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) 21,690. Chief 
town: Mariehamn; pop. 3,273. 

History.—Urho Kekkonen returned to the premiership Oct. 
20, 1954, but the tense and insecure balance of forces in Finnish 
politics continued to threaten the stability of the government. 
A crisis in December almost upset the new regime, and it was 
again endangered in March because of a strike of government 
employees for higher wages. But Kekkonen rode out these 
storms and others, and the approach of the presidential election, 
to be held in Jan. 1956, came to supersede other issues. Paasikivi 
was a possible choice to succeed himself, despite the fact that 
he would be 85 at the beginning of a new six-year term; he 
was probably the only man on whom a large majority of the 
people could unite. Kekkonen became the candidate of the 
Agrarian party, but strong opposition expressed itself against 
him as a person. Other candidates named were Karl A. Fager- 
holm by the Social Democrats; Ralf Toerngren by the Swedish 
party; Eero Rydman by the Progressives; Sakari Tuomioja by 
the Conservatives and Freethinkers; and Eino Kilpi by the 
Socialist Union and the Communists. 

When the U.S.S.R. defeated Finland in 1944 it took the Pork- 
kala peninsula, much of it less than 20 mi. from Helsinki, as a 
naval base; the so-yr. lease was confirmed by the treaty signed 
in Paris in 1947. The strip was about 20 mi. long and 4 to ro 
mi. wide. Not only was it uncomfortable to have a foreign base 
on Finnish soil, but a main railway ran across the area, and 
windows had to be shuttered tightly on every train that passed 
through. In June 1955 the U.S.S.R. agreed to ease some of the 
restrictions, because nothing but birch forest could be seen any- 
way. In mid-September a delegation of Finns went to Moscow, 
the party including Paasikivi, Kekkonen, and Defense Minister 
Emil Skog. The Russians pleased the Finns and startled the 
world by announcing that they would yield their lease and 
return Porkkala to the Finns, withdrawing their forces within 
three months. The Finns agreed to extend for 20 years the 
treaty of friendship they had signed with the Russians in 1948. 
In Finland some bitterness arose because of the secrecy preced- 
ing the negotiations, and because of the failure to get frontier 
rectifications in the east. 

This had been the only Soviet base on clearly foreign, non- 
satellite soil. Immediately after the signing of the agreement 
the Soviet representatives in the United Nations called upon 
the United States and the other western powers to match this 
gesture by abandonment of their bases on foreign territory. The 
western states showed no intention to equate Porkkala with the 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organization) bases in Europe, 
but the Russians made good propaganda out of their move. 

Many of the smaller German plants which the Russians had 
taken over after the war proved unprofitable, and since 1953 
were being sold. The Russians kept the larger plants and con- 
centrated their interests in service industries. They granted the 
Finns a long term loan and agreed that if the Finns would build 
a refinery the U.S.S.R. would supply them with 98% of their 
petroleum needs. This practically froze out the western oil 
companies, whose business had already fallen off in four years 
from 70% to 4% of Finland’s consumption. Among important 
orders from the U.S.S.R. was that for a 22,000-ton icebreaker 
to be built in Finland. For development of woodworking and 
electric power plants Finland borrowed $12,000,000 from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Ex- 
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ports showed an upward trend, and the economy of the country 
appeared more stable than in most of the period since the end 
of World War II. (ER DS?) 


BrsLiocGRAPHY.—William L. Shirer, The Challenge of Scandinavia 
(1955). : 

Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 6,402, pupils 541,770, teach- 
ers 22,817; secondary 345, pupils 114,901; vocational 473, pupils 31,054, 
teachers 3,284; folk high schools, etc. (1952-53) 179, Pupils 52,374, 
teachers 1.068. Teachers’ training colleges (1953-54 primary) 14, Stu- 
dents 2,456, teachers 201. Universities and graduate schools 15, students 
15,355, professors, lecturers and other teachers 1,210. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: markka, with an official selling 
rate of 231 markkaa to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955 est.): revenue 
224,000,000,000 mk.; expenditure 231,000,000,000 mk. Internal debt 
(Mar. 1955) 50,700,000,000 mk., external debt 61,600,000,000 mk. Cur- 
rency circulation (Feb. 1955) 50,100,000,000 mk., (Oct. 1954) 48,400,- 
000,000 mk, Bank deposits (Feb. 1955) 36,400,000,000 mk., (Oct. 1954) 
36,300,000,000 mk. Gold and foreign exchange (Jan. 1955) U.S. $243,- 
900,000. 

Foreign Trade (1954).—Imports 150,982,000,000 mk.; exports 156,542,- 
000.000 mk. Main sources of imports: U.K. 18.8%; U.S.S.R. 17.8%; 
German Federal Republic 6.7%; Netherlands 6.5%; France 6.1%; 
United States 4.6%; Sweden 4.5%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 
22.5%; U.S.S.R. 21.5%; German Federal Republic 7.4%; United States 
5.8%; France 4.7%; Netherlands 4.5%. Chief exports (1954): wood 
40%; wood pulp 19%; paper 21%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953): 63.460 km. Motor vehi- 
cles in use (1954): cars 62,000; commercial vehicles 50,800. Railways 
(1954): 5,046 km., of which state 4,859 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 
2,029,000,000; freight, ton-km. (1954) 3,848,000,000. Navigable inland 
waterways (1953): 49,900 km. Merchant shipping vessels (Apr. 1955): 


588; total tonnage 728,805. Air transport (1954): passenger-km. 94,- © 


507,000; freight, ton-km. 873,600. Telephones (Jan. 1954) 408,531. 
Licensed radio receivers (1953) 908,000. 

Agriculture.— Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 249,000; rye 137,- 
000; barley 265,000; oats 830,000; beet sugar (raw) 38,000; potatoes 
(1953) 1,379,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 1,885,000; sheep 908,- 
000; pigs (June 1953) 434,365; horses (June 1953) 338,669; reindeer 
(1953) 151,523. Fisheries: (1953) 62,100 metric tons. 

Industry.— Electricity production (1954) 5,642,000,000 kw.hr. Raw 
materials (metric tons, 1954): pig iron 74,610; crude steel 176,330; 
copper, smelter 27,820; pyrites (1953) 800,000. Forest products (cu.m., 
1953); sawn softwood 4,055,000; sawn hardwood 60,000; plywood 
(1954) 345,000; (metric tons, 1954): cellulose 1,590,000; mechanical 
pulp 878,000; board and fibre 275,000; (1953) newsprint 448,000; pa- 
per other than newsprint 267,000. 


Fires and Fire Losses For the first time in five years, 

* fire losses in the United States 
showed a decrease. The total fire loss estimate for 1954 was 
$1,016,915,000. This was an approximate decrease of $5,000,000 
from the 1953 total. This favourable record continued into 1955. 
For the first eight months of 1955, losses totalled $602,474,000, 
which represented a decrease of 0.2% from the first eight 
months of 1954. 

Fire continued to take its toll of human life. The estimate 
was an annual loss of 11,000 lives. Of this group, 20% were 
under the age of 5. 

The total number of fires during 1954 approximated 1,993,- 
ooo. Of these 774,660 were building fires. This was an increase 
of 47,600 over 1953. Although the number of building losses 
increased, the dollar loss decreased 1.5%. The three leading 
causes of fires in buildings during 1954 were smoking and 
matches, electrical wiring and defective or overheated cooking 
and heating equipment. Incendiary fires resulting from arson 
attempts continued at the usual rate. 

The giant fire of 1955 was the spectacular oil refinery fire at 
Whiting, Ind. The loss exceeded $10,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that in 1954 there were 313 large-loss fires. This was 
an all-time high in the history of recorded fires. (See also 
DISASTERS; FORESTS. ) (Li. J. As) 


Fisheries The world’s oceans, rivers, lakes and ponds yield 
* an annual catch of nearly 60,000,000,000 lb. of 
fish, crustaceans, molluscs, etc., according to information re- 
leased in 1955 by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Detailed data assembled by FAO for the year 
1953 showed that about half the world catch was made by Asian 
countries and somewhat more than one-fourth by European 
nations. North American countries accounted for 13% of the 


total and African countries 6%. 

The world fish production was estimated to be more tl 
20% larger than in the period immediately prior to W 
War II, according to the FAO report. Herrings, sardines and 
chovies provided the largest single catch with a yield of 14,3 
000,000 lb., 24% of the estimated total world catch of all s 
cies. In Europe the annual prewar catch of all species was ab) 
12,100,000,000 Ib. By 1953 it had grown to an estimated i 
800,000,000 lb., up 3,700,000,000 Ib., or 31%. The North Ams 
can catch of about 7,600,000,000 lb. was about 10% grea 
than in 1938. African countries were estimated to have produs 
about 1,000,000,000 Ib. of fish in 1938; the catch in r¢ 
amounted to an estimated 3,400,000,000 Ib., an increase of m 
than 225%. South American countries also showed a sharp g 
from 600,000,000 Ib. in 1938 to about 1,300,000,000 lb., an | 
crease of 117%. Australia and New Zealand stepped up i 
fish production from a pre-World War II annual total of 1 
000,000 Ib. to 220,000,000 Ib. Available figures for Asia do 1 
show such remarkable increases, despite the great need | 
increased food in that area. However, Japan, the world’s gre 
est fishing nation, caught more fish than ever before, 10,0¢ 
000,000 Ib. in 1953, compared with 7,900,000,000 Ib. in 193% 

The marketing of the catch varied widely in various part 
the world, because of differences in technological progress é 
distributive facilities. Of the estimated total world catch 
about 60,000,000,000 lb., 41% was marketed fresh, 26% \ 
cured and 15% was used for reduction into fish meal and | 
In Africa, however, only 11% of the catch was marketed fre 
while 19% was canned and 58% was used for reduction. 
North America, distribution was much more even, 27% be! 
marketed fresh, 23% used for reduction, 22% canned, i 
frozen, 11% cured and 2% used for other purposes. In Eur 
three processes accounted for most of the catch: 40% was m 
keted fresh, 25% was cured and 24% was used for reduction’ 

A new chapter in the history of fisheries was written dur 
April and May 1955 when the first World Conference on Fi 
eries Conservation was held in Rome, It. Delegates from 
nations and observers from 6 nations attended. General agr 
ment was reached by the conference on the objectives of c 
servation; that conservation measures should be based on sci 
tific and technical facts; on the types of research that sho 
be included; and on the general principles upon which inter 
tional conservation conventions should be based. It was gen 
ally agreed that most of the international conservation proble 
of fishery resources not covered by existing conventions co 
be handled by international agreement through use of est 
lished types of conventions, provided that nations fishing 
same resources accept the responsibility of co-operating y¥ 
each other in research and, where necessary, in the regulatior 
these resources. 

Following the World Conference on Fisheries Conservati 
the International Law commission at Geneva, Switz., spent s 
eral weeks considering the problem of the breadth of territo 
waters and related topics. The subject was discussed under - 
headings, “Regime of the High Seas” and “Regime of the Te 
torial Sea.” These are matters of extreme importance, sl 
there is wide divergence of opinion among nations with res] 
to the extent of territorial jurisdiction over the fishery resour 
Some nations claim that the limit of territorial waters is 3 
while others claim jurisdiction up to 200 mi. Articles agreec 
by the commission were submitted to member nations for c 
ment and observations preparatory to submission to the gen 
assembly of the United Nations. 

A major problem of the fishing industry is the violent flu 
ation that occurs in the supply of certain fish. Recent instat 
of these fluctuations include the almost complete disappearé 


herring from the north coast of Iceland and the decline in 
chard production on the west coast of North America from 
average of more than 1,000,000,000 Ib. annually in the years 
34 to 1944 to less than 10,000,000 Ib. in 1953. In an effort 
understand and foresee these fluctuations, the United States 
h and wildlife service, at the request of the Pacific Science 
sociation, inaugurated in 1955 a study of established systems 
meteorological observations in the eastern, northern and 
ypical Pacific ocean. The work was to be of a pioneering na- 
re in three fields of science—fishery biology, oceanography 
d meteorology. The ultimate purpose of the project would be 
discover the natural laws governing fluctuations in abundance 
commercial fisheries. Recent advances in oceanography and 
steorology suggest that the abundance of fish may be greatly 
ected by large-scale changes in the weather pattern. If the 
idy of ocean-wide events, as they may be related to world- 
de weather fluctuations, should disclose the causes of major 
hery fluctuations, then it might be possible to predict future 
ctuations. 
Fishery research in the United States was expanded mate- 
lly in 1955 as a result of passage of the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
tin 1954. This act provided that 30% of the customs duties 
(lected on imports of fishery products into the United States 
ring the period from July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1957, be made 
ailable to the fish and wildlife service for use in promoting 
de in domestically produced fishery products. Expenditures 
any one year may not exceed $3,000,000. New and expanded 
dgrams undertaken with these funds during 1955 included ex- 
watory fishing and gear development; technological research; 
Nogical research; educational, market development and eco- 
mic projects; and the collection and publication of fishery 
‘tistics. 
Norway’s cod fishery in the Lofoten waters was disappointing 
un in 1955, yielding slightly less than 50,000 short tons, about 
same as the 1954 record low. For many years the annual 
‘ch of cod in those waters amounted to about 80,000 tons. 
e 1955 Norwegian winter herring fishery, one of the world’s 
vatest fisheries, yielded a catch of more than 2,000,000,000 
, only 300,000,000 Ib. less than the record 1954 production. 
The Norwegian brisling sardine catch, during the first half of 
55, totalled approximately 69,200,000 Ib., about one-half the 
‘ch for the same period in 1954. The 1955 catch for the first 
“months was the poorest in years. Canned brisling sardines 
re an important dollar-earning item for Norway. The small 
ck made it difficult to meet the demand for these fish in the 
ited States, where an extensive advertising campaign had 
2 under way since 1952. 
Reduced packs of sardines were also reported from the east 
ist of North America. The Canadian pack, to mid-Aug. 1955, 
alled only 674,000 cases (100 }-drawn cans of 34 oz.) com- 
'ed with 2,223,000 cases for the same period in 1954. Pro- 
ction in the United States amounted to 717,000 cases up to 
'g. 20, 1955, compared with 2,285,000 cases for the same 
‘iod in 1954. 
The Japanese high-seas salmon catch increased spectacularly 
‘1955. The salmon fleets engaging in this fishery (14 mother 
ps, each with about 25 catcher boats) caught 57,758,000 
mon up to Aug. 5, shortly before the season ended. In 1954 
> high-seas salmon catch amounted to 20,494,000 salmon. (See 
0 MarINE BIo.ocy.) 


3IBLIOGRAPHY.—-Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
1s, Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 1952-53, vol. iv, part 1 (Rome, 
35); Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, Com- 
rcial Fisheries Review (issued monthly, Washington), (E. A. Pr.) 
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FLOODWATERS at Putnam, Conn., Aug. 20, 1955. Burning building in 
centre was a magnesium plant which caught fire after flood waters hit the 


boiler area 
Floods and Flood Control. (ix: ever cccussed in the 
» that ever occurred in the 
United States in terms of physical damage caused was experi- 
enced in 1955. It occurred in August in six northeastern states: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. It caused a reported 191 deaths. Prelim- 
inary estimates of direct property damage totalled $1,600,000,- 
ooo. These estimates, made by the army’s corps of engineers on 
the basis of state and local information, gave the following 
breakdown by states: Connecticut, $900,000,000; Massachu- 
setts, $400,000,000; Rhode Island, $170,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
$150,000,000; New Jersey, $41,000,000; and New York, $r1,- 
000,000. These estimates were subject to revision upon receipt 
of more complete information. It was pointed out that the 
estimates were for direct property damage only and did not 
include other damages such as loss of industrial production, loss 
of employment and transportation delays. 

This great amount of damage, concentrated in a relatively 
small and highly developed area, was caused by continuous, 
heavy rains associated with Hurricane “Diane” as it moved up 
the Atlantic coast. Less than a week earlier the same general 
area had suffered heavy precipitation as Hurricane “Connie” 
moved northward. The heavy rains accompanying Hurricane 
“Connie” soaked the ground and brought many streams to 
medium-high stages. When Hurricane “Diane” struck, concen- 
trating its record rainfall into two days, the combination of 
adverse conditions caused an unprecedented rate of runoff and 
high velocity flows. The result was a flood with terrific erosive 
effect, which left total destruction in its wake rather than 
normal high-water damage. 

National attention was again directed to the same six-state 
area in October, when heavy rains fell over most of the area 
stricken by Hurricane “Diane.” Connecticut was again the 
worst sufferer. 

Hurricane “Diane” floods were followed by prompt and wide- 
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spread disaster recovery activity on the part of federal, state 
and local authorities, under the general leadership of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense administration. Many agencies were enlisted 
in the effort to put the stricken communities back in operation 
as soon as possible. The corps of engineers, in addition to its 
usual responsibilities for flood relief under its flood control 
functions, was given the mission of discharging Federal Civil 
Defense administration responsibilities with respect to removal 
of debris, health and safety hazards, and temporary restoration 
of public facilities. 

Within a matter of hours, the army engineers mobilized key 
military and civilian personnel from the corps of engineers’ 
nation-wide organization and deployed them to key points in 
the stricken northeastern area, to organize and expedite action 
in the disaster recovery program, supplementing corps of engi- 
neers personnel regularly stationed in the area. Bailey bridges, 
centrifugal pumps, generators and other equipment were rushed 
to the area. 

A further phase of the approach by the corps of engineers to 
the flood problem called for a vigorous prosecution of flood 
control improvements authorized by congress which were needed 
to improve permanent flood protection. The entire program of 
authorized federal flood control works in New England, which 
bore the brunt of the “Diane” damage, had a total estimated 
cost of about $331,000,000. Appropriations up to fiscal year 
1956 totalled $72,000,000. The location of the “Diane” flooding 
in southern New England was such that many projects that 
were completed had no effect upon it. However, the dams and 
other structures which had been completed within the area 
affected by the flood were 100% effective. The entire authorized 
program would not have prevented the floods but would have 
greatly reduced the damages. Consequently, it was felt that the 
presently authorized flood control plans for New England rivers 
should be completed as soon as possible. 

Still another phase of the corps of engineers approach to the 
problem contemplated a review of flood control plans to ascer- 
tain what projects and measures could be devised to supple- 
ment presently authorized projects. The unprecedented nature 
of the r955 storm demanded a most thorough review to ensure 
that all possibilities of protection and damage reduction were 
considered. 

Before Hurricane “Diane” struck, the corps of engineers had 
been given the task of collaborating in a study of the behaviour 
of hurricanes and to determine possible means of preventing or 
minimizing loss of life and damage to property resulting from 
them. The study, authorized by congress following the disastrous 
Hurricane “Hazel” of 1954, was being made in co-operation 
with the weather bureau and other agencies concerned. The 
corps of engineers planned to prosecute this study vigorously to 
the maximum extent permitted by appropriated funds. (See also 
AGRICULTURE. ) (SD SS°) 


Florida The extreme southeastern state of the United States, 
« Florida was admitted to the union in 1845 as the 
27th state. It is called the ‘“‘Sunshine state’ and sometimes the 
“Peninsula state.” Area: 58,560 sq.mi., of which 4,298 sq.mi. is 
water surface. Population: (1950 U.S. census): 2,771,305 of 
whom 1,813,890 were urban dwellers and 957,415 were rural; 
2,166,047 were white and 605,258 were nonwhite. The 15 cities 
of more than 25,000 people in 1950 were: Miami 249,276; 
Jacksonville 204,517; Tampa 124,681; St. Petersburg 96,738; 
Orlando 52,367; Miami Beach 46,282; Pensacola 43,479; West 
Palm Beach 43,162; Fort Lauderdale 36,328; Lakeland 30,851; 
Daytona Beach 30,187; Tallahassee (the capital) 27,237; 
Gainesville 26,861; Key West 26,433; Panama City 25,814. On 
July 1, 1955, the state population was estimated at 3,364,000. 


FLORIDA 


- sider reapportionment of the legislature, but a deadlock 7 


History.—The state elective administrative officers in 1¢ 
whose terms were to expire in Jan. 1957 were Leroy Coll 
governor; R. A. Gray, secretary of state; Richard W. Er 
attorney general; C. M. Gay, comptroller (resigned April 
1955, and Ray E. Green was appointed to complete the term) 
office); J. Edwin Larson, state treasurer; Thomas D. Bai 
superintendent of public instruction; Nathan Mayo, com 
sioner of agriculture. 

The state legislature in 1955 proposed eleven amendments 
the state constitution to be voted on at the general election} 
Nov. 6, 1956. In brief, these were as follows: (1) revis} 
Article V relating to the judicial department, the most importa 
change being the establishment of district courts of appe 
(2) providing for home rule in Dade county; (3) abolishing } 
court of record in Escombia county and vesting all its juris@ 
tion in the circuit court of that county; (4) provisions rel 
ing to regular and extra sessions of the legislature whereby 
members of the legislature may extend the regular session 
yond the 60 days’ period, and providing also for extra sessid 
called by members of the legislature; (5) relating to apporti¢ 
ment of the senate and house of representatives (the 14 
legislature was called into extra session by the governor to c 
vented any action); (6) providing for two judges of the crimi| 
court of record in Duval county; (7) abolishing the office 
county special tax school district trustees, and tranferring th 
duties to the county board of public instruction; (8) provid 
for the appointment of the county superintendent of scha 
in Duval, Sarasota, Dade and Pinellas counties by the coum 
board of public instruction; (9) abolishing the office of cou 
solicitor in Dade county, and transferring the duties to the st 
attorney of the judicial district in which Dade county is 
cated; (10) relating to fees and compensations of county ¢ 
cers of Escombia county; (11) authorizing the legislature 
establish civil service systems and boards for municipal, cour 
and state employees, and for municipal, county and state ¢ 


.cers not elected by the people or appointed by the governor. 


Other important acts of the 1955 legislature included ~ 
creation of a Florida Constitution Advisory commission to 
port to the 1957 legislature; the appropriation of $8,600, 
for the construction of a teaching hospital in conjunction w 
the medical and nursing schools at the University of Flori 
Apropos of the U.S. supreme court decisions relating to put 
school racial segregation, the legislature enacted a stat 
whereby county boards of public instruction are authorized < 
directed to provide for the enrolment in the public schools 
children qualified for admission and who apply for enrolme 
the creation of a citizens tax council to study the state’s 
structure and submit its report for the 1957 legislature; 
creation of a community college council to study and m 
recommendations for the establishment of community colle 
in anticipation of a huge increase of college students; an 
for the establishment of the Northeast Florida mental hospi 
an act for the establishment of the South Florida Indust 
School for Boys; an act to appropriate $4,196,652 for cap 
outlay at the four junior colleges of the state; an act pro 
ing for dental, medical and nursing scholarships; the crea 
of a council on mental health in Florida; an act to creat 
merit system of personnel administration and to establis 
state personnel board, and a merit system council under 
personnel board; an act for the revision of the state’s ret 
ment systems, and creating a new plan of retirement for te: 
ers; an act to provide for automobile drivers’ educatior 
the public secondary schools; an act to establish the No 
east Tuberculosis sanatorium in Union county. 


Education.—Enrolment in the public schools for the year 1954—5 
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ades t through 12 was as follows: white, 544,562; Negro, 153,214; 
tal, 697,776. Kindergartens: white, 3,446; Negro, 262; total, 3,708. 
inior colleges (grades 13 and 14): white, 2,325: Negro, 191; total, 
516. The total enrolment in the public schools of Florida in 1954-55 
as 704,000. There were 1,218 elementary and 465 secondary public 
hools, 61 kindergartens and 5 junior colleges in the state, of which 
ere were 807 white and 411 Negro elementary schools, 320 white and 
15 Negro secondary schools, 57 white and 4 Negro kindergartens and 4 
hite and 1 Negro junior colleges. These schools had instructional staffs 
xclusive of 203 supervisors) of 24,195 teachers and 1,034 principals, of 
hom 18,773 teachers and 790 principals were employed in schools for 
hites, and 5,422 teachers and 244 principals were employed in schools 
r Negroes. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
lorida disbursed for state welfare through the state welfare board $56,- 
27,736.09 in 1954-55. From grants by the federal government the state 
ceived in 1954-55 for old-age assistance $25,554,238.56; dependent 
ildren $11,291,372.55; aid to the blind $1,149,883.00:; total $37,995,- 
94.11. Disbursements for old-age assistance were $38,154,495.56; de- 
ndent children $13,461,328.00; and for the blind $1,686,150.50: total 
53,301,974.06. Administrative and other welfare services amounted to 
3,025,762.03 which included $1,417,280 federal funds. The total addi- 
on to the unemployment compensation fund was $10,839,126.14 while 
ie gross unemployment benefit payments were $11,406,947.32 with net 
nefit payments of $11,333,331. 

The parole commission had an appropriation for 1955-56 of $301,- 
50.00. The state supports tuberculosis hospitals at Orlando, Tampa, Tal- 
hassee and Lantana, and the appropriation for the Tuberculosis board 
r 1955-56 amounted to $4,800,000. The Tuberculosis board was au- 
orized by the 1955 legislature to establish the Northeast Tuberculosis 
natorium in Union county. The state also supports hospitals for the 
sane at Chattahoochee and Arcadia, the Florida farm colony for the 
eble-minded at Gainesville, and the Florida School for the Deaf and 
lind at St. Augustine. The appropriations for these institutions for 
155-56 were $8,075,711, $2,135,131 and $950,502 respectively for op- 
ao $1,518,200, $2,250,000 and $860,000 respectively for capital 
itlay. 

The population of the state prisons and other institutions as of Aug. 
*, 1955, was as follows: state prison at Raiford 2,250; Glades state 
fison farm at Belle Glade, 318; Industrial school for boys at Marianna, 
19; Industrial school for white girls at Ocala, 123; Industrial school for 
egro girls at Forest Hill, 126; the Apalachee Correctional institution at 
qattahoochee, 224; the state hospital at Chattahoochee and Arcadia, 
094; the farm colony at Gainesville, 1,012. 

“Communications.—The total highway and street mileage in the state at 
ve end of the year 1954 was 55,050 mi., of which 25,132 mi. were paved 
d 4,008 mi. were constructed of gravel or stone. Disbursements for the 
lendar year 1954 were $73,167,496.86 for construction and $14,399,- 
‘5.64 for maintenance. The state road department’s budget for the year 
1§5 amounted to $169,202,940 for construction and $10,323,391 for 
aintenance. Florida had in 1955 approximately 5,000 mi. of railroad 
clusive of yard tracks. 


Banking and Finance.—The total revenue receipts for the state of Florida 
t the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, amounted to $418,330,113.82. 


Table I.—Principal Crops of Florida 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
BENG) Sate Evel s fo0 Sollee 10,952,000 9,200,000 7,966,000 
SU ic fo, (eh ee) te ot's) 960,000 1,080,000 665,000 
y, tons 93,000 84,000 63,000 
TONE Sa ote Bee. nip oi eae ye'y 8 34,528,000 32,941,000 24,748,000 
tton, bales Sa Pile Sask See 23,000 25,000 —_ 
‘atoes, Irish, bu... . . 10,178,000 9,786,000 5,698,000 
‘atoes, sweet, bu. . 650,000 638,000 767,000 
RMSPAIE a 8s y., Ue 8 ca) Lis fo ol fe 63,800,000 44,550,000 60,206,000 
yar cane, short tons . . 1,191,000 1,281,000 1,163,000 
anges, boxes. 91,000,000 88,400,000 63,090,000 
Meerines, boxes. . . . . + « » 4,600,000 5,100,000 4,550,000 
apefruit, boxes. 38,000,000 34,800,000 31,440,000 
source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table IIl_—Principal Industries of Florida 
Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
employees 1953 1953 1252 
Types of industry 1953 (in 000) (in 000) {in 000) 
dd and kindred products . . . « . .26,246 $74,625 $204,440 $116,734 
yacco manufactures . . « « « + © « 8,921 19,736 33,696 36,669 
2er and allied products . ... . -10,800 42,557 120,282 107,081 
iting and publishing industries. . . .  * i. = 38,964 
ricated metal products . ... + . 5,700 18,680 41,582 * 
ministrative and auxiliary. . .. +. 965 4,528 nee vee 


‘Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
jource: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Table IIl._—Mineral Production of Florida 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
magic Te sie celle ¢ 198,000 $ 2,072,000 258,000 $ 2,952,000 
roleum(bbl.). . . -« 591,000 = 543,000 1,030,000 
sphate rock. . . » 1,031,000 54,086,000 1,045,000 56,525,000 
yd and gravel . . « 4,155,000 3,848,000 3,731,000 3,199,000 
mes) ts ss a 7,837,000 9,578,000 9,429,000 11,309,000 
yer minerals . « + « eee 13,294,000 ete 17,321,000 
Total. . » » $82,878,000 $92,336,000 


Value included with other minerals. 
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Included in these sums were $80,331,123.63 from gasoline tax, $74,026,- 
996.80 from sales and use tax, $32,451,756.36 from beverage tax, $20,- 
252,629.36 from cigarette tax, $32,709,203.55 from motor vehicle licences. 
The state expended $39,803,282.13 for education in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955. The outstanding revenue bonds as of June 30, 1955, were: 
for the Florida State Improvement commission $72,909,500 and for the 
board of control which supervises institutions of higher education $13,- 
010,000. On June 30, 1955, there was a total balance in the state treas- 
ury of $127,547,726.45 with outstanding warrants of $20,243,463.87. On 
June 30, 1955, there were within the state 79 active national banks with 
total deposits amounting to $2,031,089,000, and 154 state banks and 
trust companies with deposits of $1,064,000,000. There were also 8 in- 
dustrial banks with deposits of $10,844,006. These represented total de- 
posits of $3,105,933,006, a gain of $387,817,414.71 in the fiscal year. 


Agriculture—On Jan. 1, 1955, the livestock resources of the state were 
as follows: 1,376,000 beef cattle and calves; 167,000 milk cows; 519,000 
swine; 3,000 sheep; 22,000 horses; 20,000 mules. 

The total income from the sale of agricultural commodities for the year 
1954 was $546,963,000. Income from the sale of cattle and hogs amounted 
to $53,510,000; poultry and eggs $29,696,000; dairy products $41,624,- 
ooo; truck crops approximately $129,466,000; citrus $188,580,000; 
greenhouse and nursery products $23,802,000; and from field crops: 
tobacco $24,900,000; potatoes $14,619,000; corn $1,144,000; sugar cane 
for syrup $987,000; sugar cane for sugar $11,138,000; cotton $4,841,- 
ooo; and peanuts $4,301,000. 


Manufacturing and Business——Income paid to the people of Florida in 
1953 amounted to $4,586,000,000. The number of people employed in 
manufacturing plants in Florida as of Jan. 1955 was 138,800 according to 
a report of the Florida Industrial commission. On April 1, 1955, there 
were 300,000 telephones in service in Florida as compared with 250,000 
in 1953 and 100,000 in 1946. AS Nees) 


Mineral Production——Table III shows the tonnage and value of Florida 
minerals in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) whose value was $100,000 or 
more. In 1953, Florida was first among the states in the production of 
phosphate rock and zircon, and second in ilmenite. It is the only state 
that produces rutile. It ranked 27th in the value of mineral output in 
1953, with 0.64% of the U.S. total. 


Flour: see Bakinc InpustRY; WHEAT. 


Folsom, Marion Bayard i237 ana tusiness csccattee 
’ official and business executive, 
was born on Nov. 23 at McRae, Ga. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, and at Harvard university and worked 
for the Eastman Kodak company at Rochester, N.Y., of which 
he became treasurer and member of the board of directors. Dur- 
ing World War I he was an army quartermaster officer with the 
American Expeditionary forces. Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Folsom a member of his advisory council on economic 
security (1934-35) and of the federal advisory council on social 
security (1937-38). During World War II he held several fed- 
eral and regional advisory appointments dealing with problems 
of manpower and employment. 

Under Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower Folsom became undersec- 
retary of the treasury in 1953. Following the resignation of 
Oveta Culp Hobby as secretary of health, education and welfare 
in 1955, Eisenhower appointed him to that cabinet post. 


Food and Agriculture Organization: see AcrIcuLTURE. 
Food and Drug Administration: see Druc ApMINisTRA- 
TION, U.S. 

Food Supply of the World: sce AcricuLture. 


The rules committee of the National Collegiate 
Football. Athletic association, meeting in New York, N.Y., 
in Jan. 1955, made several minor changes in regulations for the 
intercollegiate sport. A more liberal substitution rule, permit- 
ting a man removed from the line-up after starting any quarter 
to re-enter the game once during that quarter, was adopted. In 
1954, players leaving a contest were not allowed to return in 
the same period except during the last four minutes of the sec- 
ond and fourth quarters. The chief benefit of the change is 
that it allows the removal of an injured player for examination 
without his being lost for an entire period. Another change per- 
mits a man kneeling to hold the ball on placement attempts to 
kick, pass or advance the ball. Under the former regulation he 
was limited to holding the ball for the kicker. A third innova- 
tion makes any lineman an eligible forward pass receiver only 
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as ee : 
MAX BOYDSTON, college All-Star end, snaring a long pass as he is tackled 
by Tom Jones of the Cleveland Browns in the first quarter of the game, 
Aug. 12, 1955. The All-Stars upset the favoured professional champions, 
30-27 


when he is on one end of the scrimmage line when the play 
starts and he is not outflanked by a teammate. The so-called 
“hideout” play, in which a man would attempt to hide near a 
sideline and take a pass, was virtually eliminated by a ruling 
that all players must be within 15 yd. of the ball when it is 
spotted and ready for play. 

Roundup of 1954 Collegiate Season.—Ohio State, with 
nine victories in all, gained the western conference (Big Ten) 
laurels for the 1954 season and earned the right to play in the 
Rose Bowl. U.C.L.A. won nine games and clinched the Pacific 
Coast conference crown when it routed Southern California, 
34-0, before a crowd of 102,548 persons. However, having 
played in the previous Rose Bowl game, U.C.L.A. was ineligible 
to represent its group in the 1955 battle and the defeated 
Trojans were selected. 

Oklahoma, perennial Big Seven champion, won to decisions 
and extended its streak to 19. Having played in the Orange Bowl 
Jan. 1, 1954, Oklahoma could not represent the Big Seven a 
second straight year and Nebraska got the nod. Yale and Cor- 
nell shared the Ivy league laurels. Other leading conference 
champions were Mississippi, Southeastern; Arkansas, South- 
west: Wichita, Missouri Valley; Denver, Skyline; Montana 
State, Rocky Mountain; Duke, Atlantic Coast; West Virginia, 
Southern: Texas Tech, Border; San Francisco State, Far West- 
ern; Prairie View, Southwestern. 

Notre Dame, in its first season under Coach Terry Brennan, 
lost only to Purdue, 27-14, early in the campaign. Navy took 
seven out of nine games and won the Lambert trophy, symbol 
of the unofficial Eastern crown. The Middies climaxed their 
drive with a 27-20 triumph over Army before more than 100,- 
ooo at Philadelphia’s Municipal stadium on Nov. 27, 1954. 
Harvard won the Big Three title for the first time since 1941 
when it upset favoured Yale, 13-9. The South’s All-Stars beat 
the North, 20-17, in the Shriners’ benefit contest at Miami, 
Fla., on Dec. 25, 1954, and the Blues turned back the Grays, 
14-7, at Montgomery, Ala. 

Navy, playing in its first bowl game, provided one of the fea- 
tures of the Jan. 1 (1955) battles when it routed Mississippi, 
21-0, before 82,000 in the New Orleans Sugar Bowl. Ohio State 
rolled over Southern California, 20-7, before 89,191 in Pasa- 
dena’s rain-soaked Rose Bowl. Other New Year’s day contests 
resulted as follows: Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (Cotton); 
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Duke 34, Nebraska 7 (Orange); Texas Western 47, Flori 
State 20 (Sun); Skyline All-Stars 20, Border All-Stars | 
(Salad); U.S. Air Force 21, Marines 14 (Rice); Fort Jacks 
26, Shaw Air Force Base 21 (Palmetto); Fort Ord 36, Fy 
Hood o (Shrimp). The East’s All-Stars triumphed over the We 
13-12, in the thirteenth annual Shrine benefit contest at & 
Francisco. The game produced record net profits of $240,3) 
The South beat the North, 12-6, in the sixth senior bowl bat! 
at Mobile, Ala., on Jan. 8, and a team of U.S. all-stars halt 
Hawaiian all-stars, 33-13, in the Hula Bowl at Honolulu on Jan, 

1955 College Campaign.—Unbeaten Oklahoma was nar 
No. 1 team of the nation in the final poll of writers and bros 
casters by the Associated Press and thus won the Father J. He 
O’Donnell trophy, symbol of the championship. The Soon 
scored ro straight victories in 1955 to extend their winn: 
streak through 29 games. Michigan State, with an 8-1 reco 
ranked second and Maryland, with 10-0, was third. Others in 1 
first ten were U.C.L.A. (9-1); Ohio State (7-2); Texas Chi 
tian (9-1); Georgia Tech (8-1-1); Auburn (8-1-1); No 
Dame (8-2); and Mississippi (9-1). Ohio State retained the ] 
Ten championship, but Michigan State was selected for | 
Rose Bowl trip. Michigan State furnished one of the seaso 
upsets by routing Notre Dame, 21-7. Michigan State’s only 1 
in nine starts was to Michigan, 14-7. Maryland, with ro trium] 
in a row, extended its winning streak through 15 conte 
U.C.L.A., the Pacific Coast conference champion, lost only 
Maryland, 7-0. Navy, headed for Eastern honours and a b 
bid, was upset by its service rival Army, 14-6, at Philadelp 
on Nov. 26. A new service academy made its gridiron debut 
Oct. 8 when the United States Air Force Academy freshn 
turned back the Denver university freshmen, 34-18, at Dem 
Among the group champions of the year were the followi 
Oklahoma, Big Seven; Princeton, Ivy; West Virginia, Southe 
Rhode Island, Yankee; Mississippi, Southeastern; Coe, \ 
west; Texas Christian, Southwest; Texas Tech, Border; Id 
State, Rocky Mountain; Missouri Valley, Missouri Valley In 
collegiate Athletic association; Colorado A.&M., Skyline; Mi 
(Oxford, O.), Mid-American; Detroit and Wichita (tie), } 
souri Valley Conference. 

The college All-Stars furnished a pre-season upset when t 
conquered the Cleveland Browns, 1954 champions of the 
tional league, by 30-27 before a crowd of 75,000 at Soldier f 
Chicago, in August. The victors’ 30 points was a record for 
collegians in the series. 

Hall of Fame.—Sixteen players and five coaches were ele 
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the sport’s Hall of Fame in 1955. Coaches chosen were Wal- 
ce Wade, Matty Bell, Bernie Bierman, E. N. Robinson and 
eorge E. Little. Players voted in were Cliff Battles, West Vir- 
nia Wesleyan, halfback; Paul Des Jardien, Chicago, centre; 
jilliam (Beattie) Feathers, Tennessee, halfback; A. R. Flowers, 
eorgia Tech, halfback; Clinton Frank, Yale, quarterback; Bob 
rayson, Stanford, fullback; John Kilpatrick, Yale, end; Leroy 
fercer, Pennsylvania, fullback; David O’Brien, Texas Christian, 
iarterback; Elmer Oliphant, Army, halfback; Clarence (Ace) 
arker, Duke, back; David Shreiner, Wisconsin, end; Fred 
mgton, Alabama, tackle; Harry Smith, Southern California, 
yard; Clarence Spears, Dartmouth, guard; Alex Wojciechowicz, 
ordham, centre. 

Lehigh turned back Rutgers, 21-14, in the sixth annual Hall 
' Fame game played at Rutgers stadium in New Brunswick, 
.J., Oct. 22, 1955. It marked the fifty-second meeting of these 
liddle Three rivals. 

Professional Football.—Cleveland’s Browns furnished the 
ajor surprise of the 1954 campaign in the National league by 
ting the favoured Detroit Lions, defending champions, 56- 
), in the title play-off at Cleveland on Dec. 26, 1954. Otto 
traham passed for three touchdowns, pitched out for another 
id tallied three himself as a crowd of 43,837 looked on. Early 
1955, U.S. teams moved to obtain agreements with Canadian 
ubs to end the “raids” on playing material. On Feb. 24, the 
‘ashington Redskins and Calgary Stampeders signed a pact, 
id on April 3 the Western Interprovincial Football Union of 
anada amended its bylaws to prevent any of its clubs from sign- 
g any player under contract or option in the National Football 
ague. On April 30, a federal court decree awarded a $100,000 
idgment to the Chicago Bears against the Hamilton (Ont.) 
iger-Cats in a player-raid case. The suit was settled out of 
iurt. As the National league teams neared the end of their 1955 
hedules Cleveland was leading the Eastern conference, with 
fashington still in the running, while Los Angeles, the Chicago 
ears, Baltimore and Green Bay remained in a tight race for 
estern conference honours. 

Canadian Football_—Edmonton’s Eskimos retained the Grey 
'p, symbolic of professional supremacy in Canada, by defeat- 
'g the Montreal Alouettes, 34-19, on Nov. 26, 1955. A record 
ay-off crowd of 39,417 gathered in the Empire stadium at 
incouver, B.C., saw Edmonton become the first Western team 
‘win the cup final in two successive seasons. Edmonton had 
ptured the cup in 1954 by subduing the favoured Alouettes, 
—25, at Toronto on Nov. 27. The University of Toronto was 
e intercollegiate senior title winner of 1954. Proctor academy 
Andover, N.H., defeated Westmount High of Montreal, 7-5, 
)their seventh annual meeting at Montreal in 1955. The victors 
ined a 7-0 lead in the first half, played under U-S. rules. The 
cond half was governed by Canadian regulations. (T. V. H.) 
Great Britain, Commonwealth and Europe.—Association 
»otball—The world cup competitions of 1950 and 1954 and 
eral international matches in this period showed how far be- 
ad the vastly improved standard now set by the best Euro- 
‘an and South American sides the British national teams had 
len and in the 1954-55 season great efforts were to be made 
remedy matters. All went well up to a point: Ireland, Wales, 
German side badly weakened by illness, and Scotland were 
aten, Scotland indeed losing at Wembley for the first time 
ice 1934. But England’s summer tour against France, Spain 
d Portugal was disastrous, bringing defeats in Paris and 
yorto and a draw in Madrid. 

It was generally agreed that most modern British professional 
lotballers did not work as hard or as enthusiastically as many 
reigners, and this was borne out by the poor standard of many 
votball league games. The advent of Eurovision, moreover, 
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enabled many to see the best continental football. Total attend- 
ances at Football league games fell by 2,000,000 as patrons 
could sit at home and watch sports on television and the lowest 
charge for admission was increased from threepence to two 
shillings. But in continental countries crowds increased and 
many huge stadiums were under construction; Spain now had 
three grounds holding more than 100,000 spectators. 

In the English home program Manchester City’s combined at- 
tacking method proved successful, for although they lost 1-3 to 
Newcastle United, 1951 and 1952 cup final winners, in the 
league they finished seventh, having in recent years been in dan- 
ger of relegation. Chelsea celebrated its soth season by winning 
the Football league title for the first time and also the competi- 
tions in which their Reserves, A team, and Juniors competed. 

Rugby Union.—The season was overshadowed by two coming 
tours, that of the British Isles in South Africa in the summer of 
1955 and that of South Africa in New Zealand in 1956. Both 
British and New Zealanders were much divided in their opinions 
as to how they could beat South Africa. The British after the 
home internationals decided to pick a dangerous and attacking 
back division and take the best available forwards, mostly 
Welsh and Irish, from some rather moderate packs. 

The British back division, largely based on the English one, 
played beautifully in every international game at first, but failed 
to ram its advantage home. Wales had to win at Paris after a 
defeat in Edinburgh to tie with France for the unofficial cham- 
pionship. France day in and day out had the best side of the 
five countries. Scotland had a most welcome revival, beating 
Treland for the first time in 20 years, and almost held England 
at Twickenham. Ireland had a disappointingly erratic side. 

Rugby League-——When Great Britain, France, Australia and 
New Zealand competed in France in November for the first 
world cup, the matches were conducted in an excellent spirit. A 
young and largely new British team made up for the loss of the 
rubber in Australia by beating Australia and New Zealand, 
drawing with France, and then beating France in the play-off. 
The English professional clubs mostly had a poor season finan- 
cially and much poor football again was seen in Northern league 
games. Warrington, the holders, were as good as in the previous 
year after a poor start and beat Oldham in the final. B. Bevan, 
their great Australian wing, brought his total of tries to more 
than soo, a record. Oldham had no such outstanding individual 
but they achieved much by good teamwork and were a trifle 
unlucky not to win a single trophy. (For U.S. association foot- 
ball see SOccER.) (La. M.) 


Ford Foundation: see Societies ANp Associations, U.S. 


: . The year 1955 marked 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. ine comptetion of ten 
years of postwar foreign aid by the United States government. 
Having had bipartisan support during most of its history, the 
policy of granting substantial foreign aid was continued by the 
Republican administration that came to power in 1952, and by 
late 1955 seemed to have established itself as a continuing part 
of U.S. defense and foreign policy. 

Tables I and II summarize U.S. foreign aid over the decade, 
showing the shift since the Korean war. The figures cover all 
forms of foreign aid, including not only the major sums pro- 
vided through the Economic Cooperation administration and its 
successor agencies, but also such items as the large recovery 
loans provided in the immediate postwar years, lend-lease set- 
tlement credits, relief shipments, loans by the Export-Import 
bank, and contributions to aid through international agencies, 
including capital subscribed to the International Monetary fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
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Table |.—Foreign Grants and Credits of the 
United States Government, 1946-1955 


(Billions of dollars; fiscal years, ending June 30) 


Postwar 
Decade Pre-Korea Post-Korea 
1946-1955 1946-1950 1951-1955 1954 1955 

Tofal aid). « s.\* s a daielel cei tetes8 S13 26.3 25.1 5:2 4.5 

Net grants. . . + « SE ietien ions 40.3 17.0 23.4 4.) 4.5 

Net credits. . . . « « SE te a Th 9.3 erA 1.1 —0.02 
Western Europe and 

dependent areas 

Totaltdid ter smrewsute nomerie ue 33.4 17.9 1535 3.0 2.4 

Net grants. . .. + Ate ei hei 26.7 10.8 15.9 3.2 2.5 

Net credits: © 5 2s « 6 @ 8 6.7 7.1 —.4 —.2 —.1 
Near East and Africa 

Totaliaid! (2%) iis0 e ay ie extents 4.3 1.4 3.0 ah 6 

Net grants. a0 is choses 9106 3.8 1.1 Def a aS) 

Neticreditsmmet s1 st see ete etie 5 ae 3 .03 el 
Other Asia and Pacific 

Notallcic eb cc tepcsislice! (eas, <6 10.2 4.8 5.4 lez 1R2 

Nefigrontsicn <0:e)telien'(s*vomelie 6 9.5 4.5 5.1 1.1 ee 

Net credits. .. 5. ececee ote 3 ed 1 —.02 
Latin America 

Total aid’ a) wuicyieaiebietse! ese ee ee} Ao a) al 

Net grants. . . «+ « Siete ie xe AS) ar 4 AU ol 

Neticredifs. <0. « ss «= 8 2 & 2 .05 
Other 

lciellettl 56 FAA c ater vel eis! 2.2 1.8 A .07 1 

Net grants. «.. « « « re ae 2.1 1.7. A .08 1 

Netcrediis. . . « 2 « Cathe < ‘1 4) .01 -.01 siete 
Reverse grants and 

returns on grants . . + ++ « « eS 9 6 Ai ei 
Principal collected 

onloonrepayment . . «+ « « 3.4 1.3 Del 43} a) 
Grants converted into loons. . . + 2:3 URS 1.0 1.0 0.0 


Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. 


Notes: The sums shown are net, i.e. grants are shown after deducting reverse grants and © 


returns on grants; credits are shown after deducting repayment of principal but not 
interest. 

Conversion of grants to credits, shown in the last line, is ignored in breakdown by 
countries. 

Greece and Turkey are included in Near East. “Other" includes eastern Europe, inter- 
national organizations, and unspecified sums. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Oct. 1955, pp. 11,12. 


Table II_—Military and Economic Aid Provided by 
the United States Government, 1946-55 
(Millions of dollars; fiscal years, ending June 30) 

Postwar Decade Pre-Korea Post-Korea 


1946-1955 1946-1950 1951-1955 1954 1955 
All countries 
Military grants. « . « « « 14,663 1,363 13,300 3,521 2,543 
Other aid. . . « « sa co 1S O;O73 24,897 11,776 1,711 1,927 
Western Europe and 
dependent areas 
Military gronts. . « « + « 9,028 45 8,984 2,362 1,570 
Otharaldie, cum ih) cus) etn 24,080 17,894 6,486 623 802 
Near East ond Africa 
Military grants. . « « « « 1,885 518 1,367 382 286 
Other aid. . . « - eons 2,432 846 1,586 294 329 
Other Asia and Pacific 
Military grants. . « + « « 3,375 797 2,578 714 623 
Other aid. . . 2. ee ee 6,779 3,975 2,802 502 622 
Latin America 
Military grants. . + + « + 224 —_ 224 45 43 
Other aid. . . » « « ate 1,008 343 665 246 102 


Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. 

Notes: Sums are given on a net basis. 

“Other aid” includes cash payments made to help other governments support their 
military efforts and also supplies, such as food and clothing, that went directly to troops. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Oct. 1955, pp. 11, 12. 


ment. For a number of technical reasons, some of which are 
mentioned in the notes to the tables, specific figures must be 
used with caution, but the tables accurately reflect the main 
characteristics and trends of foreign aid. The division between 
military and other aid is sometimes rather arbitrary. Because 
the figures show actual utilization of aid which takes place some 
time after money is appropriated by congress, the tables under- 
state the shift in emphasis in recent years toward aid for Asia. 
Aid in Fiscal 1955.—During the twelve months ending June 
30, 1955, the United States made new grants to foreign coun- 
tries totalling $4,486,000,000 and provided new credits to the 
sum of $443,000,000. Repayment of the principal of earlier 
loans plus returns on certain grants and reverse grants to the 
U.S. reduced the total net aid for the year to $4,469,000,000. 
This was almost $800,000,000 less than the aid utilized in the 
previous fiscal year and the smallest figure since fiscal 1951. 
Direct military aid, in the form of weapons, munitions, air- 
craft, etc., came to $2,543,000,000, nearly 57% of total aid. 
This was about $1,000,000,000 less than in fiscal 1954 when 
military aid accounted for more than two-thirds of the total. 
However, this drop did not accurately reflect the extent to 
which U.S. aid was used for military purposes. The official fig- 


ure for “other grants and credits” includes substantial s 
paid to other governments for the support of their mili 
effort and also supplies such as clothing, food and fuel 
went directly to troops. More than $600,000,000 was given 
the direct support of troops during the year, the largest 
$434,000,000, going to France to help defray the cost of the 
in Indochina. Subsequently similar, though smaller paym 
were made to Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam for the s 
purpose and to build up their defensive strength. Payment 
this sort help to account for the rise in “nonmilitary” aid f 
$1,711,000,000 in fiscal 1954 to $1,927,000,000 in fiscal 1 
The largest other constituent of this total was “defense 
port,” a type of payment comparable to the “economic aid’ 
earlier years, but justified on the ground that it enabled 
recipient countries to maintain greater military strength t 
their economies could have borne without aid. 

Western European nations and their dependencies receil 
about three-fifths of the purely military grants. This was a 
the same share as in previous years, although the value of 
aid was nearly $800,000,000 less than in fiscal 1954. The $1,5 
000,000 of aid used in this way included the U.S. share of | 
North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) infrastructure 
gram—mostly airfields, pipeline and storage facilities sii 
telecommunications network—as well as transactions inten 
to strengthen the military power of specific NATO coun 
and also Spain and Yugoslavia. Eastern and southern al 
the area receiving the next largest amount of aid, the bulk 
it going to Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, Thailand | 
Pakistan. The near east, including Greece and Turkey, was, 
third area of importance for military aid, but like the ot 
showed a decline from fiscal 1954. Since European count 
provide defense for some areas outside western Europe, wild 
in their colonies or otherwise, the official figures on the alle 
tion of military aid do not exactly reflect the actual geograph 
distribution of the use of this aid. | 

Principally because of the large payments to France, west 
Europe’s share of so-called nonmilitary aid was larger thai 
the previous year. Outside France, only Spain and Yugosl: 
received larger sums in fiscal 1955 than in the previous y 
Britain was the second largest recipient, after France, but } 
again the largest part of the aid was a direct contributio1 
military strength, in this case to assist in aircraft product 
Nonmilitary aid to the near east increased in fiscal 1955, 1 
Iran becoming the largest recipient. Deliveries to Turkey \ 
the next largest, and Egypt, Jordan and Libya also got n 
than in the previous year. While Greece and Israel wert 
third and fourth places among the recipients of U.S. aid in 
region, the amounts they received fell compared with the 
vious year. 

In the far east, Korea was the largest recipient, gettir 
contribution to reconstruction of $207,000,000 compared } 
$152,000,000 the year before. The Chinese government on | 
mosa received aid totalling $76,000,000, the same as the - 
before. Japan, which had made substantial use of U.S. cred 
fiscal 1954, repaid $29,000,000 during fiscal 1955 and rece 
$7,000,000 in grant aid. In southeast Asia the largest paym 
went to Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, mostly for d: 
support of their armies. India was the next largest recip 
with $64,000,000, compared with $30,000,000. Pakistan’s 
military aid fell from $83,000,000 in fiscal 1954 to $30,00¢ 
in fiscal 1955, but that country also received military aid | 
the United States. Aid to Latin America fell from $246,00¢ 
in fiscal 1954 to $102,000,000 in fiscal 1955, largely becau: 
a sharp decrease in credits that had been advanced in the 
previous years to ease Brazil’s foreign exchange difficulties. 

The Mutual Security act of 1954 required that $350,00¢ 
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f the aid appropriations be used to finance the sale of agricul- 
gral surpluses. The Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
stance act of 1954 provided that an additional $700,000,000 
e used in the same way over three years. The farm surpluses 
re sold for foreign currency which may then be used to provide 
id to foreign governments, for instance by being loaned back to 
hem or by being spent, in agreement with the foreign govern- 
vent, for the purchase of aid goods for that country or another. 
nly when the currencies are actually used do these transactions 
ppear in the foreign aid accounts. During fiscal 1955, the For- 
ign Operations administration negotiated sales for $467,000,000 
orth of agricultural surpluses, comprising $250,000,000 worth 
f cotton, $147,000,000 of grains and $24,000,000 in fats and 
ils. Added to the sales made under a similar provision in the 
revious fiscal year, the total came to about $700,000,000. 
ales under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
ct during fiscal 1955 totalled $361,000,000, comprising $124,- 
00,000 worth of cotton, $135,000,000 worth of grain and 
40,000,000 of tobacco. The largest part of the sales was to 
festern European countries. Actual deliveries of surplus farm 
roducts during fiscal 1955 produced $362,700,000 in foreign 
urrencies. Of this sum, $102,100,000 was used for grants, 
redits and offshore procurement under the aid program, and 
14,600,000 was used to finance U.S. government operations 
broad. The remaining sum, combined with similar funds ac- 
umulated during the previous year, left the U.S. government 
t the end of the fiscal year with almost $400,000,000 in foreign 
urrencies, of which $235,800,000 was in western Europe, $08,- 
00,000 in the far east and south Asia, and $56,500,000 in the 
ear east. 

| Appropriations for Fiscal 1956.—In a message of April 20, 
‘res. Dwight D. Eisenhower asked congress to appropriate 
3,530,000,000 for foreign aid in fiscal 1956, substantially more 
aan had been appropriated the year before. (The sum was later 
educed to $3,408,000,000 by a cut in the military request; 
ee Table III.) Less than half the money requested was to be 
or military assistance, including direct support of foreign 
Troops. This was nearly $500,000,000 less than had been appro- 
riated for this purpose the year before when military items 
ccounted for more than 70% of the appropriation. The presi- 
fent asked for an increase of defense support and other eco- 
romic aid, putting special emphasis on Asia. No economic aid 
vas planned for the original Marshall plan countries; in Europe, 
nly Yugoslavia, Spain and Berlin would receive general eco- 
omic help. Technical assistance was also budgeted for a larger 
um. Additional money for technical assistance and economic 
‘evelopment would come from the $200,000,000 the president 


‘LOATING DREDGE turned over to the Philippine department of public 
sorks by the U.S. International Cooperation administration in 1955. The 
redge was to be used for flood and river control construction 
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Table Ill—United States Foreign Aid Appropriations 
Fiscal Years 1955 and 1956 
(Millions of dollars) 
Appropriations Executive requests Appropriations 


for fiscal 1955 for fiscal 1955 for fiscal 1956 
Milifary'atdiscs «6 “jie 6 «ifs, wir 1,988 UREA) 1,022 
Economicididsas. cc. a ies ce ceal rer omens 616 1,186 1,182 
Technical assistance 
Biter cll fame tet. oe el cp ale ee ee 105 146.5 1275 
United Nations. . .... nc 10 24 24 
Organization of American States 1x5 15: 1.5 
LCL Bs Siem eet ryicy irda j 116.5 172 153 
Refugees and migrants ........ 10.0 85 78 
UNICEF (UN children's fund) sem nee 14.5 14.5 
Oceanvfreight saccre se) emcee ari 4.4 15 15 
Contingency funds) - vemantomen emaueer eure _ 100 100 
Asian development fund. . . . 2... _ 200 100 
Other programs, © is 1c lo0 ec) sirens 34.9 40 38.4 
LCI oo he Oe lh 6 ae 2,781 3,408 2,703 


Figures may not add exactly because of rounding. 


Notes: “Military aid” includes direct forces support. 
support, development assistance, and funds for Berlin. 


The appropriation for the UN technical assistance program covers the U.S. contribution 
to the end of calendar 1956. 


Source: U.S. 84th Congress, First Session, House Report No. 912; Public Law 208. 


“Economic aid” includes defense 


requested for an Asian development fund, to be used over three 
years. The president also asked for larger sums for refugees, 
including a contribution to the UN program for Arab refugees 
from Palestine, and a substantial increase in the money ear- 
marked for ocean freight to facilitate the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural goods. Not included in the aid budget was $35,168,000 
appropriated in June as the U.S. share of the capital subscrip- 
tion to the International Finance corporation, a new affiliate of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
that would provide capital for economic development. 

The Mutual Security act of 1955 had a relatively smooth 
passage in congress. The senate passed the bill on June 2 (59- 
18), authorizing larger expenditures than the president had re- 
quested. The house acted favourably on June 30 (273-128). On 
July 7 the senate and house approved the conference report 
reconciling the two bills, and the next day the president signed 
the act. The appropriations bill encountered more difficulties. 
The house committee on appropriations became exercised about 
“the chaotic fiscal situation surrounding the administration of 
this program,” as it had the year before. In particular, it was 
critical of last-minute action by the department of defense to 
obligate large sums before the end of the fiscal year. Arguing 
that the existing pipeline of undelivered military equipment plus 
some new money would suffice to maintain the level of the pro- 
gram, the committee cut $420,000,000 from the appropriation 
for military assistance. It also halved the authorization for the 
Asian Development fund from $200,000,000 to $100,000,000 
and cut smaller sums from all other major items. The admin- 
istration made no attempt to restore these cuts during the floor 
debate and the bill passed the house (251-123) on July 11 car- 
rying about $650,000,000 less than the sum authorized by the 
earlier act. The senate appropriations committee restored the 
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BRITISH JET FIGHTERS of the type purchased by the U.S. from British 
manufacturers for delivery to the royal air force. Four hundred sixty-five 
planes, at a cost of $140,000,000, were ordered in an effort to build up 
British production 


full cut made by the house in the military aid item, and most of 
the other sums as well. The senate passed this bill (62-22) on 
July 22, with slight changes and the two versions went to con- 
ference to see what could be done about the discrepancy of 
about $567,000,000. Before the conference met, the defense 
department reported that it had discovered that $302,000,000 
thought to have been spent was still available. The conferees 
agreed to permit the use of these funds for military assistance 
and the senate acquiesced in the house’s original cut, so the 
appropriation bill as passed reduced military assistance by about 
$118,000,000. The other discrepancies were compromised and 
the conference bill, appropriating $2,703,000,000 and authoriz- 
ing the use of a further $61,000,000 in unobligated balances 
from previous aid appropriations, passed both houses on July 28 
by voice vote. The department of commerce estimated that the 
carry-over of undelivered aid from previous appropriations 
came to $r1,300,000,000 at the end of fiscal 1955. 

Administration.—The Mutual Security act of 1954 provided 
that the Foreign Operations administration should go out of 
existence on June 30, 1955. In April the president announced 
that as of that date he would transfer the FOA’s affairs to “a 
new semi-autonomous organizational unit’? within the state de- 
partment, the International Cooperation administration (ICA). 
It was to administer economic aid and technical assistance 
under a director responsible to the secretary of state. The latter 
was to co-ordinate all mutual security programs and make 
arrangements with the secretary of defense ‘for effectively co- 
ordinating mutual security programs” carried on by the defense 
department, namely military aid. To head the new agency, the 
president appointed John B. Hollister of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The view that foreign aid would play a continuing part in 
U.S. foreign policy received more official support during 1955 
than it had before. In his letter announcing creation of the ICA, 
the president noted that many had regarded the FOA “as 
merely a temporary unit of government” whereas it was widely 
recognized “that the functions and the need for co-operative 
development of economic and military strength among the free 


nations are continuing and integral parts of the fabric of our 
international relations.” (See also BupGcet, NATIONAL; INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE.) (W. Dp.) 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY—FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
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Foreign Economic Policy, Commission on: see Tarrrl 
Foreign Exchange: see EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHAN) 
RATES. | 
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" Foreign investments expanded v’ 
Foreign Investments. orously in 1955, as in the previa 
year, encouraged by generally prosperous world conditior 
Early in the year monetary authorities in several Europe’ 
countries began to take steps to counter growing inflationa 
pressures, which were already causing difficulties in their inte 
national trade. Although this was a matter of concern for sor 
United States investors, the establishment of a more peacei 
atmosphere appeared to be generating the most widespread 1 
terest in foreign investment since the 1920s. European investc 
continued to invest in U.S. corporate stocks in 1955, and we 
also making substantial investments in Canada, Latin Ameri 
and other countries. 

U.S. Investments Abroad.—The value of U.S. private : 
vestments in foreign countries expanded by a record $2,80 
000,000 in 1954 to reach a total of $26,600,000,000 on Jan. 
1955. In the first six months of 1955 there was a gain of abc 
$1,000,000,000, indicating a considerable reduction from t 
1954 rate of increase. 

Most of the change was connected with lower capital outflo 
for short- and medium-term credits, and reduced borrowing 
the United States market by Canada and the International Ba 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

Outflows of direct investment capital were about $325,00 
ooo in the first half of 1955, which was somewhat lower tk 
the 1954 amount for the same period. However, the many n 
ventures being planned or already initiated would call for c 
tinuous investment at a high level for some time to come. 

Direct Investments—American business was expand 
abroad in 1955 in a great variety of enterprises and in nea 
every part of the non-communist world. From the end of 1 
to the beginning of 1955 approximately $10,500,000,000 was 
vested in foreign branches and subsidiary companies, compa 
with a total of $4,000,000,000 invested from 1919 through 19 
Much of the postwar investment was made in spite of wi 
spread economic and political disorder, and helped to estab! 
entirely new levels of production in many countries. 

The United States government took a number of actions 
1955 designed to encourage foreign investments. Probably 
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nost important was a renewed effort to gain congressional ap- 
oval of reduced taxes on income from foreign sources. Intro- 
luced as H.R. 7725 on July 29, the bill provided, in general, 
hat specified business income from foreign sources should be 
axed at a rate 14 points lower than the rate applied to domestic 
orporate income, and that income from foreign branches would 
ot be taxed in the United States until remitted. In August the 
resident signed the bill providing for United States participa- 
ion in the International Finance corporation, an affiliate of the 
nternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
Jnited States was to subscribe $35,168,000 into the $100,000,- 
yoo capital of the organization, which would invest in private 
nterprises along with private investors and would serve to bring 
ogether investment opportunities and prospective investors. 
Hearings began in September before the senate antitrust and 
nonopoly subcommittee on a proposal by government agencies 
hat congress should create a new government agency to grant 
imited exemptions from anti-trust laws for private foreign in- 
vestment arrangements. The agency would provide advance rul- 
ngs on proposed undertakings, thus eliminating certain uncer- 
inties as to the application of the laws which may have de- 
ered some investors. 

Canada continued to absorb about half of all United States 
lirect foreign investments, raising the total to considerably 
fore than $6,000,000,000 by the middle of 1955. Canada’s 
atural resources were being developed very rapidly, but as 
ew explorations were carried out it became evident that un- 
apped reserves far exceeded those being brought into pro- 
suction. United States companies were especially attracted to 
Canada by the liberal tax concessions to many types of mining 
nterprises, as well as by other assistance given by the Canadian 
overnment. Among the developments in 1955 was the an- 
ouncement by the American Metal Co. that reserves of various 
res on its Heath Steele mines properties in New Brunswick 
vere much larger than earlier estimates and several million dol- 
ars were to be spent on milling and other facilities. Early in the 
ear the Marmora, Ont., mine of the Bethlehem Steel Co. began 
roduction and shipment of high-grade iron concentrates, after 
three-year period of development costing more than $50,000,- 
oo. A new copper source in northwest British Columbia was 
nder development on a 50-5o basis by a Canadian company 
nd Newmont Mining Corp., a U.S. company. About 30,000,000 
ons of ore were indicated, and development would require the 
onstruction of a railroad. Investments in copper and other 
yetals were greatly encouraged by the steep price rises taking 
lace in 1955. 

Other developments in mining in Canada included a major 
opper-nickel discovery in the Ungava bay area in northern 
Juebec by a company owned 50% by Hanna Iron Ore Co., a 
dint development of a columbium-tantalum ore body at Oka 
‘ear Montreal at a cost of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 by Molyb- 
enum Corp. of America and Kennecott Copper Corp., an in- 
‘estment of $7,500,000 by Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. to 
evelop large deposits of as- 
estos in Quebec, and continued 
xpansion of productive facili- 
es at the great iron ore mines 
ich were still far below their 
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otential output. Early in the EES og ee ee eee ; 
ear Aluminum, Ltd., largely Hien pales iS ees So saity* 
DIK@Ch Tey geuq site 0s. 5) Laiclen eee 


nanced in the United States, 
anounced plans for a $190,- 
20,000 expansion of its huge 
icilities at Kitimat, B.C., which 
‘ould double the smelting ca- 
acity already installed or un- 


Other securities 


Short-term 


Short-term 
jtLess than $50,000,000. 


Foreign dollar bonds . . . . «s+ 
OMGrbeate tet! chia t Slee es 
U.S. government. . . . 2 + 2 es = 

Long-term st is: vor is 2A wm) ay wp 82 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
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der construction. Output was sold largely in the U.S. and Canada 
and the raw material was obtained from properties developed 
in Jamaica, B.W_I. 

U.S. investments in Canadian petroleum resources continued 
at an annual rate of about $200,000,000, both to expand exist- 
ing facilities and to carry out further exploration and develop- 
ment of newer areas. A great many United States companies 
were taking part in the intensive development, and it appeared 
that great additional amounts of capital would be required to 
bring the properties into production. The construction of pipe- 
lines to distribute the already available output of oil and nat- 
ural gas was further delayed by failure to reach agreements on 
financing and other factors. 

U.S.-owned manufacturing plants in Canada continued to ex- 
pand with the country and constituted the leading field for in- 
vestment, with a value of more than $2,550,000,000 in 1955. 
Literally dozens of new enterprises were inaugurated in the 
year, including plans by International Paper Co. to enter the 
shipping container field with a new plant near Montreal, a new 
electronics plant by RCA Victor Co. at Renfrew, Ont., further 
expansion by Motorola Canada Limited, a new $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 insulating board plant to be built at North Bay, Ont., 
by Johns-Manville Corp., a new enterprise, formed by Canadian 
Pittsburgh Piping Co. to fabricate special piping equipment, the 
completion by Linde Air Products Co. of a new plant to manu- 
facture welding and other apparatus, and the final stages of a 
two-year expansion by Chrysler Corp. at a cost of $50,000,000, 
to double its Canadian output. 

Investments in Canada in chemicals and related products were 
especially noteworthy in 1955, and included plans by Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. to construct an $11,000,000 chlorine-caustic 
soda plant, a $6,000,000 plant near Montreal to be built by an 
affiliate of W. R. Grace & Co. to manufacture catalysts for oil 
refiners, a new $10,000,000 plant to be built by the Ethyl Corp. 
at Sarnia, Ont., as the first producer of tetraethyl lead in Can- 
ada, an explosives plant costing several million dollars to be 
built by du Pont of Canada near North Bay, Ont., a $3,000,000 
plant program by Dow Chemical Co. of Canada to increase 
output of ethylene, Canadian Chemical company’s new Edmon- 
ton, Alta., plant to produce industrial chemicals, a building pro- 
gram costing several million dollars by Charles Pfizer & Co. to 
manufacture antibiotics in Ontario, a new $2,000,000 laboratory 
being built by Parke, Davis & Co., a $15,000,000 plant in Quebec 
to be built by National Lead company’s Canadian subsidiary to 
produce titanium pigment, and a $5,000,000 plant at Sarnia 
built by Imperial Oil, Ltd., to produce a new petroleum wax. 

United States direct investments in Latin America continued 
to increase in 1955, but the rate of growth was lower than in 
most postwar years and was probably not higher than the $220,- 
000,000 increase recorded for 1954. Uncertainties about the im- 
mediate economic and political future of Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile and some other countries tended to discourage invest- 
ment, but on the other hand there was much evidence of con- 


Table |.—Value of United States Investments Abroad, Jan. 1, 1954, and Jan. 1, 1955 


(In billions of dollars) 


Jan. 1, 1955 

Western Inter- 
Jon. 1 European Latin- national 

1954 Western dependen- Other American Other _ institu- 

Total Total Evrope cies Europe Canada republics countries tions 

Se ee) 42.2 14.4 ah oS Pre 8.7 4.5 3.9 

Be RW 26.6 4.8 6 T a7. ere xe s 
Abedenee 24.4 4.) 6 T 9.5 6.7 2.9 FP} 
ane Oss WAS 2.6 6 _ SY. 6.3 Sak os 
fie, sees 27, re - T ; 5 : = *) 
Marae eA) 2.3 : — - 3 — 
weds 1.6 2? T ii =. re ae — 
wor, Clee: 2.2 eA T T 2 1.0 at —_ 
Mapes ac alleerg 15.6 9.6 T “) T 1.0 es 3.4 
seca dah 15.2 93 T 3 T 1.0 1.1 3.4 
eee. ace 4 co T T T iL A — 


Aug. 1955. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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fidence in the long-run future of these countries and a number 
of very large ventures were in the planning stage. 

An indication of the high interest in investing in Latin Amer- 
ica was the attendance of more than 800 persons, many repre- 
senting large United States corporations, at the Inter-American 
Investment conference held at New Orleans, La., early in 1955 
and privately sponsored by the city of New Orleans and Time- 
Life International. 

In Argentina various measures were taken in 1955 to encour- 
age additional foreign investment, but the situation in that coun- 
try was still very unsettled. A decree (No. 637) of Jan. 17 had 
the appearance of liberalizing remittances of profits for foreign 
enterprises established before Aug. 26, 1953—the date of Argen- 
tine foreign investment law No. 14222—but the new regulations 
did not appear to make any substantial change for most of the 
old established companies. In April the Standard Oil Co. of 
California signed a contract with the Argentine government 
under which the company would spend a minimum of $13,500,- 
000 over a period of years prospecting for oil in southern Argen- 
tina. The contract provided for 50-so sharing of profits between 
the company and the government, but the approval of the 
Argentine congress was required before the contract became 
effective. Similar arrangements were said to be under discussion 
with other companies. 

Industrial investments in Argentina included a plant for the 
production of polystyrene to be constructed by an affiliate of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., a factory in Buenos Aires to produce 
optical products financed by a German company and American 
Optical Co., and an $8,000,000 investment in Cordoba by Kaiser- 
Willys in a factory to produce trucks, jeeps and passenger cars. 

In Bolivia there was great hope that petroleum production 
could be increased; several United States companies were inter- 
ested and an additional $4,160,000 was raised by Glenn Mc- 
Carthy to develop existing properties. 

Brazil was suffering a severe balance of payments crisis in 
1954 and 1955 as coffee exports and prices fell, and the politi- 
cal situation was somewhat strained prior to the presidential 
elections scheduled for late 1955. One of Brazil’s great eco- 
nomic and political problems is the development of oil re- 
sources, but there seemed to be no immediate prospect of for- 
eign capital entering the field following the decisive defeat by 
the Brazilian senate in April of a bill that would have made 
this possible. In spite of difficulties, Brazil remained one of the 
most active fields for United States direct foreign investments, 
which totalled $1,050,000,000 in that country by 1955, more 
than half in manufacturing. According to newspaper reports 
French and German groups were both studying huge invest- 
ments in Brazil, although the United States’ stake was now by 
far the largest. Among the proposed United States investments 
in Brazilian industry were expanded productive capacity for 
abrasives and aluminum oxide by the Carborundum Co., plans 
to manufacture tobacco-processing machinery by American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co., a textile factory using $3,000,000 of 
imported equipment by Saco Lowell shops, a new plant to 
manufacture steel drums and other products by the American 
Flange Corp., RCA Victor’s plant to produce electronic equip- 
ment, a plastics plant to be established by the Koppers Co., a 
joint venture by W. R. Grace & Co. and a German firm to pro- 
duce various chemicals, a new $10,000,000 manufacturing plant 
of Singer Sewing Machine Co., the plans of Remington Rand 
Inc. to mass produce typewriters and calculating machines in 
Brazil, Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s project to manufacture equip- 
ment and parts in Brazil, and Burroughs Corp. facilities for 
manufacturing office equipment. 

Although Chile was suffering from a critical price inflation in 
1955, the prospects for additional United States investments, 
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especially in mining, were greatly improved by new tax leg 
lation, the discovery of new resources, and sharply rising copy) 
prices. The new tax legislation effective in May continued 
income tax rate at about 75% but reduced the burdens of ot | 
regulations, including fixed prices for sales of copper to } 
Chilean Central bank and an arbitrarily high rate of me | 
for pesos needed to cover local expenses. The latter factor cé 
tinued to be a serious problem in 1955 as prices soared in | 
In August, the Anaconda Co. announced the discovery 0 
new property, the Indio Muerto mine, said to rank among ‘ 
great copper mines in the world. The development of this a 
other copper properties in Chile was encouraged by a provis 
of the New Investments statute, adopted earlier in the y 
under which a decree can give tax rate guarantees, includ] 
five-year quick amortization. 

Exploration for oil continued in Cuba, with Standard Oil ( 
of Indiana reported as planning to spend $10,000,000 ove 
period of years. Deep Rock Oil Corp. and other companies wa 
also active in the country. Expansion of investments in su 
production was discouraged by the weakness of the market, 
plans were being made for a $7,000,000 plant to produce f 
fural, a sugar by-product. 

Elsewhere in the Caribbean area there appeared to be an i 
provement in the prospects for foreign investment, although 1 
agricultural basis of the region was still subject to market | 
stability and occasional severe losses from weather damage 
strikes. The president of Costa Rica cited the United Fruit 
as a stabilizing influence, and there was a report that Unit 
States private capital was interested in constructing a $3,001 
ooo oil refinery in the country. In the Dominican Republi 
$6,000,000 furfural plant was opened by the South Porto i 
Sugar Co. Guatemala was one of several Latin-American cot 
tries to agree to co-operate in the U.S. government’s guarar 
program. Reynolds Metals company began a $7,000,000 bait 
mining project in Haiti, and several smaller ventures in t 
country were under discussion. U.S. bankers and a constructi 
concern were considering a program to bolster the economy 
Nicaragua by the construction of housing projects, dock faci 
ties, etc. Despite serious damage to banana producing prop: 
ties in Honduras, the outlook was brightened by a $30,000,0 
rehabilitation program announced by the Tela Railroad ( 
Other activities in the area included off-shore oil exploration 
British Guiana and a plant to produce soluble coffee in 
Salvador. 

Mexico recovered rapidly from a devaluation in 1954 and 2 
peared to increase in attractiveness for United States investo 
especially because of the continued policy of unrestricted f 
eign exchange transactions and tax incentives provided in t 
newly enacted Industrial Encouragement law. Republic St 
Corp. was reported as planning a $15,000,000 titanium ope: 
tion, Sears, Roebuck & Co. was opening additional stores a 
also entering the manufacturing field, various United Sta 
chemical and pharmaceutical concerns were planning expansic 
in the country, Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. was expanding ope 
tions, Monsanto Chemical Co. expanded sulphuric acid prod 
tion and Sherwin-Williams Co. opened a $500,000 paint facto 

Investment interest in Peru was unusually active in 19 
centring around a $200,000,000 project to develop three n 
copper properties containing at least 1,000,000,000 tons of 0 
The American Smelting and Refining Co. was heading a gre 
of U.S. companies interested in the project, and about half 
the capital was expected to be provided by the Export-Imp 
Bank of Washington. This new project would more than dou 
existing U.S. mining investments in Peru. Other plans for Pt 
included a $3,000,000 tire and rubber company formed by B 
Goodrich Co. and Peruvian capital, continued oil developm 
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xy Douglas Oil Co. in the Lobitos area, a refractories plant in 
Lima by Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., and a Sears, Roe- 
guck store in Lima costing $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Direct U.S. investments in Venezuela reached $1,400,000,000 
n 1955 and were continuing to expand as the demand for petro- 
eum intensified and prices rose. Creole Petroleum Corp. sched- 
iled capital and exploration expenditures of $120,000,000 for 
he year, much of which would be charged against income, in- 
sluding new projects such as a $34,000,000 gas conservation 
lant, further development of $35,000,000 harbour facilities, 
ind $11,000,000 on expanded refinery installations. Sun Oil Co. 
vas also seeking to enter Venezuela. Other developments in 
Venezuela included work on sulphur and mercury deposits by 
Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. and a plan partly backed by U-S. cap- 
tal to establish a company to extend automotive dealer credit. 

U.S. companies carried out many additions to their European 
nvestments in 1955, spurred by greatly strengthened economies 
nm most countries and the apparent easing of the political at- 
mosphere. At the same time, there was a threat of economic 
lislocation if inflationary pressure was not kept in check. A Bel- 
jan drive to attract United States investment was having some 
uccess and the Ford Motor Co. (Belgium) announced plans to 
pend 175,000,000 fr. for new buildings and retooling. In France 
here was great interest in the expansion of oil production by 
he French affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and the 
Soltex group was continuing exploration work as well as spend- 
ng an additional $8,500,000 to expand and improve refineries. 
)ther companies were established in the machinery and chemi- 
al industries. 

- Germany’s current economic strength and relatively free for- 
fign exchange system attracted much attention from U.S. in- 
estors, who were leading all other foreign countries in direct 
vestments in Germany. In 1955 the German affiliate of Stand- 
zd Oil Co. (New Jersey) planned a new refinery to handle 
000,000 tons a year, the affiliates of both General Motors and 
‘ord Motor Co. were enlarging their capacity, the Pfaudler Co. 
a expanding its German plant, Marchant Calculators, Inc., 
vas to construct a factory in Hamburg, Berkshire Knitting Mills 
lanned to produce stockings in Germany, and the German affili- 
te of International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. was to receive 
iew United States capital for expansion. There was one liquida- 
jion in 1955 as New Jersey Industries received the equivalent 
if $15,000,000 for the sale of the Emil Koester chain of stores 
o foreign interests. 

Italy was endeavouring to attract foreign capital to aid in 
arge plans for economic development, and legislation to liberal- 
ze the terms of previous laws was introduced early in 1955. 
nterest centered around oil development, with Socony-Vacuum 
Jil Co., Inc., obtaining a U.S. guaranty for an $11,000,000 
finery expansion, Gulf Oil Corp. seeking permission from the 
talian government to start production from a 25,000-ac. con- 
ession and the formation of a new company by Standard Oil 
So. (New Jersey) to explore for oil in Sicily. 

_ Investment continued to go forward in the Netherlands, with 
“altex expanding its refineries near Rotterdam, and new invest- 
nents in the chemical field by Dow Chemical Co. and Merck & 
>o., Inc. In Portugal, the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. explored for 
vil and in Turkey the Federal Motor Truck Co. was to join 
Curkish interests in a $7,000,000 truck assembly plant. 

U.S. direct investments in the United Kingdom were larger 
han in any country except Canada or Venezuela, totaling 
31,250,000,000 at the beginning of 1955 and growing steadily. 
{mong the many 1955 projects were a $12,000,000 plastics plant 
‘or Scotland by Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., a new plant 
-osting several million dollars by Borg-Warner Corp., a program 
0 cost the equivalent of $168,000,000, largely out of earnings, 
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to expand Ford’s production facilities, participation by Solar 
Aircraft Co. in a British company to produce gas turbine en- 
gines, a joint venture by Oronite Chemical Co. to produce de- 
tergent ingredients in the United Kingdom and a $25,000,000 
expansion plan by Monsanto Chemical company’s British sub- 
sidiary. 

In the far east there was unusually active interest by U.S. 
investors in Australia, where the U.S. share in foreign invest- 
ment had greatly expanded since the war. Petroleum investment 
was important, with further large outlays planned for explora- 
tion and the completion of a $45,000,000 refinery by Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. Industrial investments included a large manu- 
facturing plant by Caterpillar Tractor Co. costing nearly $7,- 
000,000, the beginnings of a large expansion program by Chrys- 
ler Corp., and a $48,000,000 expansion by the Australian sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Corp. The Atlas Corp. was reportedly 
to invest $1,265,625 with Australian interests in a uranium 
property, and Sears, Roebuck & Co. purchased a substantial in- 
terest in an Australian department store chain. 

A more favourable attitude toward foreign investments 
seemed to be developing in Indonesia, although the situation 
was complicated by political changes. Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
was going ahead with the various parts of a comprehensive $8o,- 
000,000 development program, but the installations of General 
Motors Corp. were liquidated in the year. The situation in India 
was also somewhat mixed. The government agreed to allow 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. to prospect for oil in Bengal and was 
considering an enlargement of the Caltex refinery investment. 
Both Burma and Pakistan issued official statements inviting for- 
eign investors, and the latter country signed an investment guar- 
anty agreement with the United States as well as an agreement 
with U.S. investors providing for an investment of more than 
$30,000,000 in petroleum development. 

Middle east oil production was at record levels in 1955, with 
the largest new investment taking place in the rehabilitation of 
the industry in Iran. In the year there was a series of negotia- 
tions aimed at raising the proportion of petroleum earnings go- 
ing to the various governments in the area. Oil exploration was 
going forward in Egypt, production started at a new refinery 
in Lebanon and further expansion was planned by the USS. 
owners, and Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) was building a new 
petroleum terminal in Libya. Israel further liberalized regula- 
tions affecting foreign investors in 1955. The Israel-American 
Oil Corp. announced the discovery of a natural gas deposit and 
Ampol planned a $10,000,000 investment in various enterprises 
in the first half of the year. 

In the Union of South Africa, Remington Rand, Inc., estab- 
lished a new subsidiary to develop manufacturing facilities for 
export, and it was announced that Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. was to purchase a chain of movie houses for about 
$30,000,000. 

Other Private Investments——Net capital outflows from the 
United States in 1954 were at a record level largely because of 
short- and medium-term credits to finance United States exports, 
especially to Latin America and Japan, increased holdings of ster- 
ling, and increased purchases of equity securities in Europe and 
Canada. In the first half of 1955 net capital outflows of these 
types were greatly reduced, but many arrangements were being 
worked out which would stimulate further financing of United 
States exports, as well as additional investments in the securities 
of foreign corporations. However, such capital flows are quickly 
influenced by changes in relative interest rates and exchange 
rates, and by short-term fluctuations in the situation of indi- 
vidual foreign countries, so that the conditions for a steady out- 
flow are difficult to achieve. 

A special program to assist U.S. exporters to obtain credit 
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Table |l._—Value of Foreign Investments in the United States, Jan. 1, 1954, and Jan. 1, 1955 


(In billions of dollars) 
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tless than $50,000,000. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


covering exports of capital equipment was inaugurated by the 
Export-Import bank late in 1954 and by July 1955 total credit 
lines agreed to by the bank totalled $150,159,000, although only 
a negligible amount had been utilized. 

U.S. banks were increasingly active in participating in the 
loans being made by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, usually buying the earlier maturities of loans 
repayable over a number of years. In the fiscal year 1955 the 
International bank sold or agreed to sell, mainly to U.S. banks, 
$98,400,000 of loans without guarantee and $800,000 with a 
guarantee. U.S. banks participated in loans in 1955 to a great 
number of countries, including Australia, Austria, Colombia, 
Finland, Nicaragua, Peru, Pakistan, Thailand, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala and Panama. Other medium-term private bank loans made 
directly to foreign borrowers included $4,000,000 to Italy, $30,- 
000,000 to Israel and $40,000,000 to Spain. 

Renewed interest in foreign securities was reflected in the suc- 
cessful flotation of a new Australian bond issue of $25,000,000 
and a $30,000,000 issue of Belgian bonds at the end of 1954, 
followed by a $15,000,000 new issue of Norway early in 1955. 
However, the greatest interest in 1954 and 1955 was in foreign 
corporate stocks, with net purchases, mainly of European and 
Canadian issues, reaching $87,000,000 in the first half of 1955. 
To facilitate these investments the Irving Trust Co. issued 
American Depositary Receipts covering 34 foreign issues. The 
Securities and Exchange commission was drafting registration 
and prospectus forms to provide for the first time a means of 
registering these depositary receipts under the 1933 Federal 
Securities act. 

United States Government—Repayments on outstanding U.S. 
government long-term credits nearly equalled disbursements on 
new loans, leading to a net increase of only $40,000,000 in the 
first half of 1955; there was a net repayment of $200,000,000 
in 1954. U.S. government holdings of foreign currencies and 
claims arising out of aid program counterpart funds and pay- 
ments for agricultural exports from the United States continued 
to soar, increasing by about $160,000,000 in the first half of 
1955. 

Foreign Investments in the United States.—Foreign long- 
term investments and liquid assets in the United States in- 
creased in value by a record $3,100,000,000 in 1954 to reach a 
total value of $26,768,000,000 at the beginning of 1955. A 
further increase of about $1,400,000,000 took place in the first 
half of 1955. About $1,300,000,000 of the 1954 increase was in 
liquid dollar assets, as was about $500,000,000 of the increase 
in the first half of 1955. 

Not included in these figures are sales of gold by the United 
States treasury to foreign countries, which totalled $327,000,- 
000 in 1954 and about $65,000,000 in the first half of 1955. 
Gold sales had declined sharply as many foreign governments, 
seeing their international reserves increase beyond the bare 
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FOREIGN LOANS, U.S.—FORESTS | 


minimum, preferred to invest) 
interest-bearing reserves SU 


in 1954 and the first half 
1955 was large purchases | 
United States corporate stocks, amounting to $135,000,000 | 
1954 and $80,000,000 in the first six months of 1955. Sharp 
rising market prices added nearly $1,500,000,000 to the vall 
of foreign holdings in 1954 and a further $600,000,000 to Ju 
30, 1955, raising the total value at that date to about $6,00) 
000,000. At the beginning of 1955 the largest holdings of Unit: 
States corporate stocks were recorded for Switzerland and t 


United Kingdom, with $1,353,000,000 and $1,153,000,000 3 


spectively. Continued purchases were reported for these cow 
tries in 1955, but investors in the Netherlands and Canada we 
net sellers, probably because of the attractiveness of inve. 
ments in their own security markets. | 
An increasing number of foreign firms were establishing p1 
ducing or marketing units in the United States in 1955, althou 
the amount of foreign capital involved was not yet substantil 
The Bowater Paper Corp., with a British parent compar 
planned to add a $25,000,000 unit to its Tennessee mill, mair 
with loans from United States sources. Canadian companies cc 
tinued their investments in mines and oil properties south of t 
border, with Nipissing Mines Co. acquiring full control of Ve 
mont Copper Corp. Other investments included a further expa 
sion of U.S. facilities by Canadian Breweries, Ltd., an $18,00 
ooo vat dye plant constructed by a United States compa 
owned by Swiss interests, a proposed 50% interest by Imper 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., in a $10,000,000 titanium plant 
West Virginia, a proposed truck plant by Daimler-Benz, A. 
of Germany, and the purchase and equipping by the Germ 
Volkswagen Automobile works of a Studebaker-Packard ( 
plant in New Jersey. Sales and service organizations in t 
United States were being rapidly re-established by Japanese. 
terests. (See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATE 
Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON; INTERNATIONAL BA 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATION 
Monetary Funp.) (S. Pr.) 


Foreign Loans, U.S.: see Unirep States: Foreign Credits 
the United States Government. 

Foreign Missions: see Missions, ForE1GN (RELIGIOUS). 
Foreign Operations Administration: see Foreicn / 
Procrams, U.S. 

Foreign Trade: sce INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


United States——More than 300,000 ac. in C 
Forests. fornia were ravaged by forest fires in the late su 
mer of 1955. Below-normal precipitation during the preced 
winter and hot dry summer weather contributed to explos 
forest fire conditions. During an 18-day period, 436 fires 
curred. Federal and state forces held most of these to sn 
acreages; the major losses were caused by 16 fires that reac! 
large size. 


For the full year 1954, the federal forest service and st 
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yrestry agencies reported a total of 176,891 forest fires in the 
ited States, a substantial increase over the 154,160 reported 
1 1953. The area burned totalled 8,832,963 ac., which was less 
man the 9,975,750 ac. burned in 1953. State forestry agencies 
icreased the area under organized protection by approximately 
000,000 ac. during the year, bringing the total area under 
mme degree of protection by state and federal agencies to 600,- 
37,000 ac. About 49,000,000 ac. of state and private forest and 
atershed land, most of it in the southern states, still lacked 
rganized protection. The value of systematic protection was 
idicated by the fact that 12% of the unprotected area burned 
ver in 1954 compared with 0.7% of the protected area. 

The Society of American Foresters, at its 54th annual meet- 
ig late in 1954, awarded to William L. Hall of Hot Springs, 
k., the Gifford Pinchot medal, named for the society’s first 
resident and first chief of the U.S. forest service. Hall, 81 years 
f age, was a cofounder of the society with Pinchot. He was 
ited as the oldest professional forester in the United States in 
ctive practice. To Tom Gill of Washington, D.C., was pre- 
ented the Sir William Schlich memorial medal, named for one 
f the most eminent foresters of the English-speaking world. 
ir William (1840-1925) was inspector general of forests in 
idia, professor of forestry at Oxford university and author of 
ae Manual of Forestry, an early monumental work on forest 
ianagement. Gill, executive director of the Charles Lathrop 
ack Forestry foundation, was awarded the medal for distin- 
ished service to international forestry. He had been a forestry 
onsultant to several governments in Central America and the 
gent and a forestry adviser to the Food and Agriculture or- 
anization of the United Nations. 
. The William L. Hutcheson Memorial forest, a 65-ac. tract of 
irgin forest formerly known as Mettler’s woods, located near 
-ew Brunswick, N.J., was dedicated Oct. 15, 1955, and turned 
ver to the trusteeship of Rutgers university, New Brunswick. 
he forest was dedicated as a permanent memorial to the for- 
ser president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
jiners of America, A.F. of L. This organization was the largest 
onor of funds to a citizens’ committee formed to raise money 
or the purchase of the tract to prevent its commercial exploita- 
on. The memorial forest, together with adjoining land also 
urchased with donated funds, was to be maintained as the 
sutgers University Forest Ecological project, an outdoor lab- 
ratory for the study of changes in natural plant and animal 
ssociations. 

The U.S. congress appropriated a total of $82,246,690 to the 
rest service, U.S. department of agriculture, for research, pro- 
»ction and administration of the national forests and co-opera- 
we work with the states in the fiscal year 1955. On June 30, 
955, the area of the 149 national forests and related lands 
oder administration of the forest service was 181,002,248 ac. 
his was a net decrease of 55,370 ac. compared with June 30, 
954. During the fiscal year 1955 the national forests supplied 
total of 6,328,229,000 bd.ft. of timber, a new record and an 
crease of nearly 1,000,000,000 bd.ft. over the 1954 cut. Recre- 
‘ional use of the national forests continued to increase, with 
2,000,000 visits reported in the calendar year 1954 and a larger 
umber expected in 1955. The forest service in 1955 issued per- 
aits for the grazing of 1,108,794 cattle and horses and 2,911,373 
aeep on national forest ranges. Receipts from the sale of tim- 
er, grazing fees and other uses of lands under forest service 
dministration in fiscal 1955 amounted to $81,137,294, com- 
ared with $68,992,686 in 1954. 
_A new forest research centre was established by the forest 
arvice at Rapid City, $.D., to study problems of forest utiliza- 
on and multiple-use forest management in the ponderosa pine 
ype forest of the Black hills. At Gulfport, Miss., a Southern 
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Institute of Forest Genetics was dedicated, to be maintained by 
the forest service for tree improvement studies, particularly 
with the southern pines. 

BrpriocRaPHy.—Arthur H. Carhart, Timber in Your Life (Philadel- 
phia, 1955); Bernard Frank, Our National Forests (Norman, Okla., 
1955); R. D. Forbes (ed.), Forestry Handbook (New York, 10955); 
“Wood Handbook,” U.S. Department of Agriculture Handbook No. 72; 
“Tennessee’s Timber Economy,” U.S.D.A. Forest Resource Report No. 0; 
“Forest Resources of New Hampshire,” U.S.D.A. Forest Resource Report 
No. 8; “Careers in Forestry,” U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
249. (Ca RS) 


Canada.—The Canadian Forestry association, in co-opera- 
tion with four other national organizations, called a national 
convention on resources in 1955, the first of its kind held in 
Canada since 1906. Cosponsoring the conferences were the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada, the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Agricultural Institute of Canada and the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. Delegates from every province in Canada 
drew attention to the need for definite policies on forests and 
other related natural resources. 

In New Brunswick one of the most important steps in years 
was the appointment of a Forest Development commission. This 
commission was investigating the relation of the forests and the 
forest industry in New Brunswick to the entire welfare of the 
province. It was charged with proposing programs which would 
bring the forests into full production, under the co-operation of 
government, industry and the general public. 

In British Columbia the Royal Commission on Forestry was 
convened to make an assessment of its progress since 1945. Its 
report was expected to have special emphasis on the place of 
forest management licences in the province’s forest industry. 

In March 1955 a nation-wide conference was held on research 
necessary to pulp and paper development, both in the mills and 
in the woods. Representatives from all branches of government, 
industry and forest education were present in Montreal, Que. 

In August a new motorcar tour was added to the others oper- 
ated by the Canadian Forestry association, this one to serve the 
4-H Forestry clubs in Quebec. Three motorcar tours in the 
prairie provinces and two in Ontario had been operating for 
several years, through the courtesy of three large motorcar 
manufacturers. Two railway lecture cars were also operated by 
the association. The Canadian Pacific railway’s “Tree Planting 
Car on the Prairies’ was completing its 37th year, and the 
Canadian National railway’s “Conservation Car” was in its sec- 
ond year of national service. Public education in forestry was 
being extended into remote forest communities from coast to 
coast by these means. 

MacDonald agricultural college of McGill-university, Mont- 
real, appointed a forester to conduct classes in woodland man- 
agement for its agricultural students, using the 350-ac. college 
tree farm and the s55-ac. arboretum. The appointment was 
financed in part by special contributions from five co-operating 
pulp and paper firms. 

The Canadian tree farm program completed its second year of 
operation, and listed more than 200 tree farmers who were op- 
erating approximately 350,000 ac. of privately owned forestland 
under approved management practices. (pAb ANG (@.)) 

Great Britain.—The chief forestry operations carried out in 
1955 again related to the planting of new land and the clearing 
of poor scrub forest areas for planting. Extensive areas of coni- 
fer plantations, 25 to 30 years old, became due for thinnings to 
improve the crop, and the felling and disposal of the large 
quantities of small-sized timber employed all available local 
labour. The use of the poles in the round for building purposes 
was tried on an experimental scale. A chip-board factory was 
also set up in Scotland to make use of thinnings from planta- 
tions within a radius of about 30 mi. This factory was expected 
to use about 500 tons of small timber a week. 
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The construction of new roads for timber extraction made 
steady progress, particularly in Scotland and Wales where many 
hillside plantations were still inaccessible to wheeled vehicles. 
Various types of tractors and logging arches were used but in 
most hillside plantations the timber was still dragged to the 
main roads by horses. 

The damage done to trees by squirrels was considerably re- 
duced by paying a bounty for gray squirrel tails. To encourage 
interest in trees the Forestry commission inaugurated a “forest 
adoption scheme” which offered to schools within easy reach of 
state forests a plot of two to three acres for adoption. The chil- 
dren were expected to visit the plot regularly and to clear, plant 
and tend young trees. A number of such plots were adopted and 
some city councils started similar schemes for roadside tree 
planting. 

Other Commonwealth Countries.—Political changes in west 
Africa considerably altered the duties of forest officers from 
administration to advisory work, and in Nigeria the post of 
director general of forests was abolished. Chief conservators 
were now directly responsible to the minister of natural re- 
sources and the policy was stated to be “the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the forests on the basis of a sustained yield.” 

In Kenya more than 66,000 ac. had been planted of the origi- 
nal afforestation scheme of 210,000 ac. to be planted in 35 years. 

In South Africa and Southern Rhodesia wattle plantations 
were badly attacked by the wattle bagworm (Acanthopsyche 
junodt) and the wattle lappet moth. From 1952 about 20,000 ac. 
had been completely defoliated. Intensive treatment by spraying 
and other measures reduced these pests but serious damage was 
also caused in Southern Rhodesia by the Rhodesian cockchafer. 
South African plantations were very seriously damaged by the 
worst forest fires in many years. In Southern Rhodesia the 
forestry department was converted into a forestry commission 
with wider powers of control and management. Some of the 
oldest of the very large, recently formed plantations, chiefly 
privately owned, were beginning to yield marketable produce. 

A new form of forest insect control was tried in New Zealand 
for the beetle Anobium punctatum by applying dichloroethyl 
ether mixed with paraffin, which killed the larvae living in 
pockets in the bark and wood. 

In southern Australia a new method of scientific investigation 
formulated by T. N. Stoate enabled more accurate estimates to 
be made for the future yield from the plantations of the soft- 
wood Pinus radiata by calculating separately the volumes and 
heights for each kind of locality. 

In Ceylon research in utilization was encouraged by financial 
assistance from the UN Food and Agriculture organization 
which enabled the installation of an experimental sawmill and 
an expert for the training of staff. 

In the Gold Coast nearly 1,000 sq.mi. of forest were under 
professional forest management plans. 

Europe.—In Hungary a new directorate of forestry was 
formed, and to increase public interest 6,000,000 Norwegian 
spruce trees were distributed for planting along streets and in 
city squares. 

In Scandinavia a new investigation into the life history of the 
beetle Hylobius abietis was made, and a number of pine and 
spruce logs, partly buried in the ground, were being studied over 
a period of five years on 33 different sites. 

In Germany an effective new method of bark-beetle control 
was started by applying a girdle around infested trees in the 
form of a band 50 cm. wide containing a compound with an 
alkali arsenate base. 

The planting of American red oak (Quercus borealis) in Euro- 
pean forests, particularly western Germany and the Netherlands, 
was the subject of a report which had aroused much interest. 
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This species had been found suitable for European conditi 
especially on poorer sites where it produced large timber 


rapidly than the native European oaks. (See also aioe | 
CASH: | 


(Tatwan). Separated at a distance of about ; 

Formosa. mi. from the China mainland, Formosa, a se 
tropical island, is situated north of the Philippines and south 
Japan and Okinawa. Including the Pescadores, it has an area 
13,885 sq.mi. with a population of 8,260,961 according to — 
1953 census. The populations of the five municipalities we 
Taipei, the capital, 670,242 (1955); Kaohsiung, 300,000 (195: 
Keelung, 225,000 (1955); Taichung, 231,016 (1953); Tain, 
240,016 (1953). 
History.—Fighting along the offshore islands and a possi 
threat to Formosa itself foreshadowed other significant devel 
ments during 1954-55. The loss of Yikiang Island and evac} 
tion from the entire Tachen group and diplomatic pressure: 
persuade the Nationalists to give up all the offshore islands) 
order to bring about a cease-fire in the Formosa straits caused t 
certainty, disappointment and disillusionment in Formosa. Fa¢ 
with problems of morale that often took precedence over a 


~ considerations of tactics or strategy, the National governme 


repeatedly declared that Quemoy and Matsu islands would. 
defended with or without U.S. military support. The civil | 
ganizations, schools and the provincial assembly, the high 
representative body of Formosa, all pledged their support of f 
government decision. The signing of the Sino-American mutt 
defense treaty Dec. 2, 1954, in Washington, D.C., and the « 
change of the instrument of ratification in Taipei March 
1955, with U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ preser 
and encouraging words, boosted morale. In addition to the p: 
vision for Formosa’s defense the treaty laid down the princi 
of free enterprise in economic development and indicated f1 
ther economic aid from the United States. 

The tension in the Formosa straits brought other high U 
officials, including the assistant secretary of state for far ea 
ern affairs, Walter S. Robertson, and Adm. Arthur W. Radfo 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, to the island for consul 
tion. In mid-April a Sino-American military co-ordination c< 
ference was held in Taipei between the Chinese defense m 
ister and chief of the general staff, and the commander of t 
U.S. 7th fleet, chief of the U.S. military assistance group 
Formosa and the chief of staff to the U.S. Pacific fleet co 
mander. 

To maintain operational liaison with Nationalist forces 1 
Formosa liaison centre of the U.S. armed forces was set 1 
Early in 1955 about 75,000 Formosa-born Chinese were cal! 
to the colours to replace over-aged and disabled soldiers, anc 
U.S. $48,000,000 aid program to help the retired veterans reset 
and find vocations was launched in August. 

A wartime atmosphere was created with the arrival of m 
than 15,000 civilian evacuees from the Tachen group in Feb 
ary and by the precaution taken against possible air raids 
Taipei in April. The evacuees were housed in schools in Keelu 
the northern chief port with a good harbour about 20 mi. no 
of Taipei, and subsequently moved to towns and villages alc 
the east coast and in the south. 

The Chinese communist infiltration and enticement cau: 
some uneasiness in Formosa. So far the Nationalists on Form 
had managed to protect themselves against the kind of comn 
nist infiltration that plagued them on the mainland. In Aug 
the Nationalist precaution against communist penetration 
sulted in the resignation of President Chiang’s top military ai 
Gen. Sun Li-jen, when one of his subordinates was arrested 
an alleged communist agent. The shake-up caused some conce 


ight: LANDING CRAFT carrying 
ivilians from the Tachen Islands to 
jips for removal to Formosa. Between 
eb. 6 and 11, 1955, more than 
5,000 civilians and 10,000 troops 
'ere evacuated under the protection 
f the U.S. 7th fleet 


Above, left: SOLDIERS of the 92nd division on manoeuvres near Chiayi, For. 


Above, right: U.S.-BUILT F-84 JET FIGHTERS bearing the emblems of the 
Nationalist forces, flying over Formosa. These planes were used in the frequent 
raids on the Chinese mainland in 1955 


Left: SENTRY STANDING GUARD on a barricaded beach on the coast of 
Formosa 
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FORMOSA AND THE CHINA COAST. Area of dotted line shows Nationalist 
controlled area as of Jan. 1, 1955; solid line is area of Dec. 1, 1955 


especially among foreign observers. 

The self-government program initiated in 1949 with popular 
elections of local legislative councils and municipal and county 
administrative officials, including mayors and magistrates, was 
carried out with enthusiasm and satisfactory results. The third 
general local elections for councilmen in cities and counties 
took place in Dec. 1954 and Jan. 1955. About 1,800,000 voters 
went to the polls to elect 433 city and county councilmen from 
a total of 822 candidates. In the 1954 election for administra- 
tive officials only one out of five mayors and one out of sixteen 
magistrates elected were not Formosa-born. Greater participa- 
tion and high posts in the provincial government were also ac- 
corded to the native born Formosans. 

The four-year economic plan initiated in 1953 to increase pro- 
duction and improve the general welfare completed its second 
year with an increase in industrial and agricultural production. 
However, sugar and rice exports declined sharply in 1954. The 
plan called for continued U.S. economic-aid loans, the amount 
of which reached nearly U.S.$90,000,000 for 1954 and was pro- 
visionally programmed for 1955 at nearly U.S.$110,000,000. In 
Oct. 1954 contracts were signed for building a U.S.$20,000,000 
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fertilizer plant capable of producing annually the equivalent 
about U.S.$12,000,000 worth of ammonium sulphate imports 
an important step toward decreasing Formosa’s trade deficit. 


Education.—In the autumn of 1954 more than 90% of school-age chy 
dren attended schools in Formosa. The 1954 total enrolment in the 1,3 
elementary schools (1,199 in 1949) numbered 1,113,438 (900,648 
1949). The number of secondary schools increased from 206 with 114,6 
students in 1949 to 228 with 180,900 students. There were 90 technid 
and vocational schools of intermediary level with a total enrolment 
52,000 in 1954. The number of college students in 14 institutions 
higher learning (2 national universities and 12 provincial and independé 
colleges) reached 14,288 as compared with 5,905 students in 6 colleg 
in 1949. A new Christian university, being built at Taichung, beg} 
operation in the fall term of 1955. The total enrolment of overseas C 
nese college students in Formosa in the fall of 1955 numbered appro 
mately 1,500 as against 1,125 in 1954. 

Finance.—The certificate rate of the Taiwan Yuen or dollar was mai 
tained at about T$15 to U.S.$1 but the black market rate rose to abq 
T$4o to U.S.$1 in 1955 (T$27 in 1954). In April 1955 the total nd 
issue was about T$1,207,000,000 and the total bank deposits wa 
T$2,155,000,000. The increase in note issue was attributed largely 
borrowing by the National government from the Bank of Taiwan for a 
fense expenditure. The National government’s budget deficit fell fra 
24.2% in 1950 to 1.3% in 1953. For the fiscal year 1954 covering Ja 
uary—June 1954 the estimated deficit was about 7% of the total budg 
of the National government of T$r,326,000,000. For July 1954 to J 
1955 the estimated deficit was further reduced to about 4% of an es 
mated budget of T$2,875,000,000. During the period of 1952-54 
Taiwan provincial government’s revenue exceeded its expenditure. 
receipts of national, provincial and local taxes in 1954 were estimated 
T$2,168,000,000 or about 20% higher than the total collections of 19 


Trade.—Formosa maintained trade relations with about 50 nations. | 
order of importance the principal trading countries in 1954 were the U.) 
Hong Kong and Japan. A new trade pact with Japan for April 195} 
March 1956 provided a two-way trade value of U.S.$188,000,000. Sir 
1950 U.S. aid in the form of imports valued around U.S.$60,000,6 
each year contributed largely to alleviating Formosa’s trade deficit. | 
1953 Formosa’s foreign trade ended with a favourable balance of mq 
than U.S.$29,000,000. In 1954 the total value of exports declined | 
U.S.$97,756,000 while imports, excluding U.S. aid arrivals, amounted | 
U.S.$110,217,000. Formosa’s principle exports were largely agricultur 
products including sugar, rice, bananas, canned pineapple, tea and cai 
phor while machine tools, chemical fertilizers, metals and ores and met 
products constituted the chief imports. 


Transportation and Communications.—Formosa’s railway system totall 
in 1955 nearly 2,800 mi.; a large percentage of the lines were owned at 
operated by the Taiwan Sugar corporation as feeder lines. The passenge 
and freight carried by the government railway of more than 600 mi. 
1954 were 66,847,359 (63,220,000 in 1953) persons and 8,563,4. 
(8,800,000 in 1953) metric tons. In Oct. 1954 the arterial highway wi 
bituminous pavement of 250 mi. linking Keelung in the north and Ka 
hsiung in the south was opened to traffic. Nearly two-thirds of the tot 
construction cost was financed by U.S. aid funds. In 1954 the Taiw: 
highway administration operated more than 1,500 mi. of bus routes 
addition to privately-owned bus lines, and there was considerable increa 
in the number of vehicles and passenger-mileage. In mid-1954 the tot 
registered tonnage of coastal and ocean-going ships was 354,215 as COl 
pared with 350,000 gross tons in 1953. 


Agriculture.—Despite the industrial achievements in recent years, Fc 
mosa’s economy remained predominantly agricultural. Production figur 
are shown in Table I. 


Mining and Industry.—As shown in Table II significant progress h 
been made in manufacturing and mining. 


Table 1.—Agricultural Production in Formosa 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


Year Rice Tea Sugar cane Sweet potatoes Bananas Pineapr 
1945 ane 639 1.4 4,159 1,165 32 17 
1952 Si et eve 1,570 11.6 4,801 2,090 107 62 
OSS eememecmicn 1,700 12.0 7,890 2,200 99 71 
eer 4 6 Gad a 1,695 13.0 6,499 PSIG) 98 65 
1955: goal 2. 1,800 14.0 Soe 2,530 94 72 


Table Il.—Industrial Output in Formosa 


Power and mineral production: 1946 1953 1954 
Power: (1,000 kewobrs} 5: cer sante: ene be o's 472,002 1,564,341 1,805,3 
Coal (1,000 metric tons) . ..... 1,049 2,393 2,1 
Grudevoill(ki:) cr en een cane ceist (e 2,539 2,830 5,4 
Natural gas (1,000 cum.)..... . 39,025 30,925 29,0 

Manvfactured products: 

Sugari(metric tons)) csc ie) tomreite te 80,656 920,899 642,( 
Chemical fertilizers (metrictons) . . . - 500(1945) 164,000 168, 
Cement (metric tons) . . . . 2. + e 97,269 519,676 536,4 
Machines (metric tons) . . 2... ee 800 8,318 6, 
Gasoline: (kis) ocy ee eee wei oe ieee . 2,810 109,925 137,( 
Cotton yarn (metric tons) . . . 2. se 410 19,545 23,( 
Paper (metricstons).) sc se) ae ne ce 2,585 24,428 29, 


BistioGRaPHY.—China News, Directory of Taiwan 10955; Foreign ( 
erations Administration, Taiwan Monthly Production Data (up to J 
1955); United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, r¢ 
(1955); Industrial Development Commission, Jndustry of Free Ch 
(monthly magazine, up to June 1955). CH. Dy Cie 
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foundations: see Community Trusts; SocrlETIES AND Asso- 


TATIONS, U.S. 
‘our-H Clubs The 4-H club program continued to serve 
* an increasing number of boys and girls, 
hiefly rural, throughout the United States and territories. An 
ncrease of approximately 44,000 members in 1954 brought en- 
olment by 1955 to 2,104,787. These young persons were or- 
anized into nearly 89,000 community and county 4-H clubs and 
lid their work under the guidance of about 336,000 public- 
pirited volunteer leaders. 

They carried on varied projects in farming, homemaking, com- 
munity service and other activities. They raised livestock and 
youltry, grew gardens and field crops, conserved the soil, sewed, 
sooked, preserved food and improved their homes. The 1955 
Jub theme was “Improving Family and Community Living.” 

_ Any boy or girl between the ages of 10 and 21 years may join 
| 4-H club. The only membership “fee” is a willingness to “learn 
yy doing,” which is the club slogan, and “to make the best bet- 
er,’ which is the club motto. The term “4-H” refers to head, 
‘eart, hands and health, which are emphasized in the program. 
| The national 4-H club camp in Washington, D.C., marked the 
15th year of the camp. Besides about 200 delegates and 100 state 
lub leaders who attended, more than 300 former delegates from 
© states and Puerto Rico returned to the nation’s capital for 
he silver anniversary occasion. 

. Since 4-H club work is based on the interests and needs of 
young persons, it adapts to suit changing conditions. A few new 
rends were apparent. One was the development of an appro- 
riate program to better serve boys and girls in low-income 
amilies; another was a strong effort to meet the needs and in- 
erests of older 4-H club members more fully; and a third was 
0 grow in suburban areas, with more than 650,000 youth from 
,onfarm homes already enrolled. 

| The 4-H program is a part of the national educational system 
»f co-operative extension work in agriculture and homemaking, 
n which the U.S. department of agriculture, the state land- 
rant colleges and the counties share. Two important 4-H sup- 
jorting groups are the National Committee on Boys and Girls 
club Work, with headquarters in Chicago, IIl., and the National 
-H Club foundation in Silver Spring, Md. Pres. Dwight D. 
Misenhower is honorary chairman of the national committee. 

| (GM ar.) 


‘ A republic of western Europe, France is bounded 
ance. north by the English channel, northeast by Belgium 
nd Luxembourg, east by Germany and Switzerland, southeast 
y Italy, south by the Mediterranean sea, southwest by Spain 
nd west by the Atlantic ocean. Area: 212,736 sq.mi., including 
he Mediterranean island of Corsica (3,367 sq.mi.), but exclud- 
ag the overseas départements (see also ALGERIA; FRENCH 
JUIANA; GUADELOUPE; MARTINIQUE; REUNION). Pop.: (1946 
ensus) 40,502,513; (1954 census) 42,774,445. Language: French 
3 almost universally spoken but there are also other regional 
anguages or dialects: German in Alsace and part of Lorraine; 
3reton in Brittany; Flemish in the northern corner of the Nord 
‘épartement; Provencal in the Alpes Maritimes, Basses-Alpes, 
Jar and Bouches-du-Rhone départements ; Catalan in Roussillon 
/Pyrénées-Orientales); Basque south of Bayonne; and Italian 
n Corsica. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic with about 700,- 
00 Protestants and more than 230,000 Jews. Chief towns (pop., 
954 census): Paris (cap.) 2,850,139; Marseilles 661,492; Lyons 
171,270; Toulouse 268,863; Bordeaux 257,946; Nice 244,360; 
Yantes 222,790; Strasbourg 200,921; 16 towns with a popula- 
jon of from 100,000 to 200,000. President of the republic, René 
Soty. Prime ministers in 1955: Pierre Mendés-France and 


‘ 
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(from Feb. 23) Edgar Faure. 

History.—Although the succession during 1955 passed from 
one Radical to another and Faure took over many of Mendés- 
France’s objectives, especially in North Africa, the government 
crisis of February marked a shift back from Mendés-France’s 
attempt to renew the whole method of governing France with 
the help of public opinion, above all that of the young, to a 
more patient acceptance of the machinery of government as it 
stood, though not without frequent reminders from the prime 
minister that it needed improvement. At the same time the gov- 
ernment majority, which had been essentially centre-left under 
Mendés-France, became centre-right under Edgar Faure. The 
Socialists did indeed give Faure support against his own right 
wing over Morocco in October, but they made it clear that this 
did not mean approval of the government. The fact, however, 
that both Mendés-France and Faure were Radicals and old com- 
rades and that they shared many aims prevented Mendés-France 
from conducting an immediate campaign against the “old forces” 
that had defeated him. His efforts were first concentrated on 
capturing the Radical party machine and his campaign in view 
of the elections in 1956 was only beginning to unfold when it 
was seriously upset by Faure’s desire in October for immediate 
elections. While the question of how France was to be governed 
was in the background throughout the year and the national 
assembly gave even greater proof of the difficulty of bringing 
it to a decision, the foreground was generally and sometimes 
almost exclusively occupied by North African affairs. 

Fall of Mendés-France.—At the new year the Mendes-France 
government was visibly approaching its end. Mendés-France had 
only won the debate on the Paris agreements because their im- 
portance to France internationally outweighed the growing op- 
position to himself in the national assembly. (The agreements 
were ratified on Dec. 30, 1954, by 287 votes against 260, with 
74 abstentions.) His proposal on Jan. 4 to return from a much 
qualified system of proportional representation to the prewar 
system of single-member constituencies showed that he still con- 
sidered that attack was the best defense. 

A further sign that Mendeés-France would not admit defeat in 
advance was the reconstruction of the cabinet on Jan. 20 prefa- 
tory to a second period of his premiership in which his principal 
preoccupations would no longer be foreign policy but finance 
and economics, the main subjects of his campaigns before he 
had taken office. This incidentally stressed a divergence between 
himself and Faure, for if both were profoundly concerned with 
modernizing the French economy, Faure undoubtedly held that 
there was no reason to abandon the gradual methods by which 
he had already achieved a great degree of consolidation, while 
Mendés-France evidently feared less the possibility of shock 
after a more surgical attack on the deep-seated causes of trouble. 
The refusal of the assembly on Jan. 31 to vote provisional credits 
for February since the budget was not yet passed—normally 
not a political issue at all—was a warning how far the wind had 
turned against him. 

Mendés-France was opposed in this debate both by the con- 
servative opponents of his policy and by the Mouvement Ré- 
publicain Populaire (M.R.P.) who were in essential agreement 
over North Africa but believed that the present was the last 
occasion on which Mendés-France could be forced to resign for 
many months because of the international calendar. Mendes- 
France had come into office after a stinging attack against the 
M.R.P. foreign minister Georges Bidault and M.R.P. manage- 
ment of Indochinese affairs. He seemed also to them a revival 
of the kind of French left which would offer no room for a 
Catholic party, however liberal. Early in the debate René 
Mayer, former premier, a right-wing Radical, showed that the 
truce into which he seemed to have entered with Mendés-France 
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was over. This was significant for the later course of the debate. 
Mendés-France was finally defeated on Feb. 5, by 319 against 
273. He had against him the right which resented all policy of 
concession in North Africa, the M.R.P. on personal grounds and 
the Communists because he had negotiated the Paris agreements. 

Faure Cabinet.—Faure was well placed to form a new govern- 
ment in that he had been a member of the Mendés-France and 
Joseph Laniel governments. He represented a thread of con- 
tinuity. He had not, during the last year and a half, taken an 
active part in the disputes over the European Defense com- 
munity, Indochina or North Africa. He restored the centre- 
right coalition of René Mayer and Laniel but with a breath of 
new air from the Mendés-France regime. From the start, how- 
ever, his position on the left flank of his own government in- 
volved him in juggling to maintain the balance. It soon became 
evident that to save what seemed to him essential he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice on other issues. By this combination of yield- 
ing and firmness with his coalition always shaking beneath his 
feet he got the budget voted on March 20 by 392 to 211 votes. 

On March 27 the council of the republic (upper house) ap- 
proved the ratification of the Paris agreements by 234 to 75. 
This decision had at one time appeared doubtful. There was a 
strong inclination to introduce some conditional reserve into the 
bill. The senators asked for assurance about points of variance 
between France and Germany on the Franco-Saar agreement, as 
well as on the prospects of the creation of a western European 
arms agency. Faure insisted that France would be in a much 
better position to press for allied support after publicly demon- 
strating its solidarity by ratifying the treaties. 

With these matters settled Faure resumed the Franco-Tunisian 
negotiation on April 7. Among the chief difficulties remaining 
was the boundary of the area of the Libyan frontier to be under 
French control as part of French responsibility for security 
and the proportions of French members in municipalities. The 
atmosphere of the negotiations was naturally affected by the 
violent speeches by leaders of the French die-hard organization 
Présence Francaise and by the extremist nationalist Salah ben 
Youssef. Nonetheless negotiations did not break down. On April 
21, Faure received Habib Bourguiba, much the most important 
figure in the Tunisian Neo-Destour party, but not a member of 
the delegation. He was in fact still technically an exile though 
by now an honoured one. Negotiations were finally concluded 
successfully on May 29, and the assembly ratified the agreement 
by 538 to 44 on July 9. (See also TuNIsIA.) 

Algeria and Morocco meanwhile were giving grave concern. 
In Algeria Jacques Soustelle, the new governor general, was 
fighting on two fronts, against the armed rebellion and terrorism 
that was spreading and against the conservatism of the official 
hierarchy and dominant political forces in Algeria, and more 
particularly the demand of settlers that arms should be dis- 
tributed among them and reprisals carried out. In order to 
strengthen the executive without weakening civil control, a 
civilian form of state of siege was invented called “state of 
urgency.” The national assembly passed the necessary law on 
April r. Statements on policy in Algeria by Faure and Soustelle 
stressed that reform, political, social and economic, must be 
pushed forward without waiting till rebellion and terrorism 
had ceased. (See also ALGERIA). 

Faure seemed to have planned to leave the problem of Mo- 
rocco until Tunisia was settled, but the terrorism continued and 
was soon paralleled by counterterrorism, namely outrages against 
nationalist Moroccans or Frenchmen advocating a policy of un- 
derstanding with them. While Moroccan terrorists or alleged 
terrorists were often arrested, no counterterrorist ever had 
been. This had aroused sharp criticism in France. On June 12 
Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil, a well-known industrialist and a 
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strong advocate of a policy of reconciliation, was murdered | 
Casablanca. The counterterrorists could no longer be ignore 
Roger Wybot, director of the territorial security section of t] 
Sureté Nationale, was sent to Morocco to look into the con 
tion of the police. Within a few days a dozen arrests were mac 
mostly among the police, but by the end of the year there w 
still no indication of the charges being brought against the 
On June 20 the government appointed as resident general G 
bert Grandval, who had gained a reputation for energy a 
imagination as France’s representative in the Saar. On June 
Faure told the assembly that counterterrorism must be 
pressed no less than terrorism. He outlined French policy in M 
rocco as: (1) the maintenance of the French presence; (2) th 
restoration of the functions of internal government to t 
Moroccans; (3) the creation of a modern democratic Morocc 
state. He thus made it clear that the French government h 
abandoned the plans for a merger of French and Moroccan so 
ereignty which were the underlying reason for the quarrel th 
led to Ben Yussef’s deposition in 1953. 
Faure was evidently walking warily in his references to M 
rocco, fearing opposition within his own cabinet and from t 
French in Morocco. 
He had hoped to deal with Morocco during the parliamenta 
holiday, facing the assembly when it met again in October wif 
a successful fait accompli, but the murder of Lemaigre-Dubre 
forced him to act earlier. Grandval arrived in Rabat on July © 
Nationalist extremists on both sides, however, were evident 
determined to prevent reconciliation. A bomb thrown into— 
European cafe in Casablanca precipitated anti-Moslem riots 
the Europeans and violent demonstrations against Grandva 
Disciplinary measures had to be taken against the police. Fau 
approved Grandval’s plan to invite Mulay Mohammed be 
Arafa, the phantom sultan, who had been on the throne sind 
1953, to retire to Tangier and set up a council of regency whic 
could form a representative government that would negotiat 
with France. Mohammed ben Yussef, the deposed sultan, shoul 
be allowed to live in France instead of Madagascar. This pla 
however ran into sharp opposition not only within the coalitic 
but inside the cabinet. Antoine Pinay was slow to assent, bt 
Gen. Pierre Koenig, minister of national defense, did not see1 
to assent at all. It was objected on the night that France woul 
lose face by deposing the sultan of its own creation. Faui 
gave assurances that it was not intended to tolerate the retui 
of the deposed sultan and Grandval warned that every day 
delay made this return more probable. On Aug. 19 the Fren¢ 
government announced an invitation to representatives of a 
sections of Moroccan opinion to meet a French cabinet commi 
tee at Aix-les-Bains. The hope of having achieved somethir 
before Aug. 20 (the anniversary of Ben Yussef’s depositior 
had failed. Grandval was pressing his resignation. Violent ou 
bursts by Moslem extremists in both Morocco and Algeria near 
drowned the cause of conciliation in blood. By Aug. 26 impo 
tant progress toward agreement on the lines of Grandval’s pr. 
posals had been made. Faure sacrificed Grandval in the hope | 
conciliating his right wing and appointed Gen. P. G. Boyer ¢ 
Latour du Moulin, hitherto resident general in Tunisia. But th 
did not disarm opposition, some of which seemed to come fro 
the new resident general. It was not till Oct. 1 that the shade 
sultan could be persuaded to go and not until Oct. 6 that 
Moroccan council of regency had at last been established. 
The effect of this on the government’s prestige at home w 
disastrous. Those who agreed with Faure’s aims had no patien 
with his delays. There were two riots by reservists called 1 
and ordered to embark for North Africa. As if in sympathy wi 
the general decay of authority the Pierre Poujade antitax moy 
ment raised its head again. Faure’s first step to reassert himst 
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YOUR HEALTH, MONSIEUR!’’ a 1955 cartoon by Shanks of the Buffalo 
vening News (N.Y.) 


as to ask the Gaullist ministers to show solidarity or resign. 
ne stayed, four resigned, including Koenig. On Oct. 9 the 
ssembly approved Faure’s Moroccan policy by 477 to 140 after 
debate in which his execution of it was severely criticized. 
e had greater difficulty in securing a majority on Algerian 
dlicy because, on the principle of taking one difficulty at a 
me, he had not initiated a frank discussion as he had on 
forocco. On Oct. 18 his policy was approved by 308 to 254. 
is original speech had gone little beyond a promise of the full 
tecution of the 1947 statute of Algeria combined with impor- 
mt administrative, social and economic reforms, but in his 
scond he laid stress on consultations to be held before the 
2w year with members of all Algerian parties on the future 
atus of the country. In the course of the debate he admitted 
nat the troops in North Africa now numbered 320,000, an in- 
‘ease of more than 100,000 in the year. Faure was no doubt 
ssisted in rallying a demoralized assembly by the vote of the 
N general assembly at the end of September to include a dis- 
assion of Algeria in its agenda. This was a severe shock to 
rench opinion, as was, nearly a month later, the big adverse 
dte on the Saar (q.v.). 

On Oct. 21 Faure announced the government’s decision to ask 
ae assembly to curtail its own existence and hold elections in 
’ecember. Faure declared that he left it to the assembly to 
acide whether the electoral law should be reformed. In fact, 
ith so short an interval the only practicable reforms would be 
lose that did not require remapping the constituencies. The 
turn to single-member constituencies as Mendés-France had 
emanded would have meant delaying the elections. Mendeés- 
rance immediately attacked Faure for holding sudden elections 
y a method which would save as many as possible of the old 
eputies, instead of seeking a real renewal. Faure replied that 
ital decisions must be taken in January and that only a govern- 
vent based on a new assembly would be able to shoulder them. 
Tendés-France had gained control of the Radical party machine 
t a stormy party congress in May and was about to strengthen 
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it and launch his election campaign at a second party congress 
opening on Nov. 4. This congress fully endorsed Mendés- 
France’s views and received with catcalls the premier who had 
difficulty in getting a hearing. 

Meanwhile in Morocco the principal opponent of the deposed 
sultan, Haj Thami el-Mezuari el-Glaoui, the pasha of Mar- 
rakesh, had transformed the situation on Oct. 25 by declaring 
himself in favour of the deposed sovereign’s restoration. The 
French government could no longer oppose the Moroccan peo- 
ple’s unanimous wish so that when the sultan landed in France 
from Madagascar it was at once quite evident that his exile 
was at an end. The shadow sultan confirmed the situation on 
Oct. 3 by formally abdicating in Tangier. On Nov. 6 Pinay 
formally informed Mohammed V Ben Yussef that France rec- 
ognized him as sovereign and a joint declaration was issued by 
which the sultan was committed to becoming a constitutional 
sovereign, France to leading Morocco rapidly on the road to 
self-government and the sultan and France to seek by bilateral 
negotiations a framework of “interdependence” within which 
Morocco would be independent and French interests in Morocco 
guaranteed. Here was indeed a strong argument to reinforce 
Faure’s plea that France must have a government able to take 
decisions in January. (See also Morocco, FRENCH.) 

Indochina.—Declining French interest in Indochina was stim- 
ulated in April and May by the difference of opinion with the 
U.S. as to whether the southern Vietnamese premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem should be encouraged to put down by force the armed 
sects, the more so since Ngo was disinclined to accept the com- 
mitment in the Geneva agreement to hold elections simultane- 
ously with northern Vietnam in 1956. On May 3 Faure told the 
assembly that it would be more dangerous not to hold these 
elections than to lose them. French views were overruled with 
regard to Ngo and the sects and henceforth the principal French 
interest in Indochina was in gradually withdrawing what was 
left of the expeditionary force. It stood at 35,000 in October, 
when it was decided to reduce it to 20,000. (See also VIETNAM.) 

(See also FRENCH LITERATURE; NortTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION; PARIS.) (ORE Gr) 

On Nov. 29 the government was defeated by a 318-to-218 
vote of the assembly, or more than a majority of the entire 
membership of the chamber. Faure thereupon seized on a clause 
of the 1946 constitution, never before used, which provided 
that if two governments are defeated on formal votes of con- 
fidence by a majority of all the house within an 18-month 
period, the cabinet may order dissolution of the assembly, and 
elections must then be held within 30 days. The cabinet backed 
Faure’s decision to dissolve parliament, with some dissent, and 
he set Jan. 2, 1956, for the national elections. 


Education.—(1953—54). Primary schools: state infant 4,076, pupils 620,- 
780; private infant 211, pupils 21,787; state primary 70,166, pupils (in- 
cluding infant) 4,085,338; private primary 10,691, pupils (including in- 
fant) 888,021; state higher primary, pupils 239,735; private higher pri- 
mary, pupils 69,334; total primary 80,857, pupils 4,395,707; teachers, 
all groups (state) 167,261, (private) 33,800. Secondary schools (includ- 
ing some primary classes): state 898, pupils 529,879, teachers 21,423; 
private 1,624, pupils 372,974, teachers 18,148. State vocational schools 
1,064, pupils 282,897, teachers 19,035. State teachers’ training colleges 
162, students 16,868. Institutions of higher education: state 53, students 
15,806: private (including vocational) 40, students 8,136. Universities 
16, students 145,865, teachers 3,600. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: franc, with an official exchange rate in 1955 
of 349.95 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1954 actual) revenue 3,249,000,- 
000,000 fr., expenditure 3,535,000,000,000 fr.; (1955 est.) revenue 2,997,- 
000,000,000 fr., expenditure 3,313,000,000,000 fr. National income 
(1953): 10,470,000,000,000 fr. Internal debt (1954) 4,440,000,000.000 
fr.; external debt 1,129,000,000,000 fr. Currency circulation: (Feb. 1955) 
2,548,000,000,000 fr.; (Oct. 1954) 2,471,000,000,000 fr. Deposit money: 
(Oct. 1954) 2,520,000,000,000 fr.; (Feb. 1955) 2,694,000,000,000 fr. 
Gold and foreign exchange holdings (March 1955, official) U.S. $1,535,- 
000,000. Cost of living index (April 1955, 1948—100): 168. Wages in- 
dex (April 1955, 1948=100): 234. 

Foreign Trade (1954).—Imports 1,475,394,000,000 irs exports 1,466,- 
124,000,000 fr. Main sources of imports; French dependencies 28% ; con- 
tinental European Payments union countries 23%; U.S. and Canada 
10%; U.K. 5%; other sterling area 18%; Latin America 6%. Main 
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PASSENGERS AWAITING BUSES at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, Fr., are kept 
warm by infrared heaters installed in 1955 


destinations of exports: French dependencies 36%; continental PePAUE 
34%: U.K. 6%; other sterling area 4%; Latin America 6%; U.S. and 
Canada 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—State railways (1954): 41,200 km., in- 
cluding 4,421 km. electrified; passenger-kilometres (1953) 25,880,000,- 
ooo: freight ton-kilometres (1954) 41,270,000,000. Roads (1953): 830,- 
ooo km. Motor vehicles in use (1953): Cars 2,020,000, commercial ve- 
hicles 1,254,000. Navigable inland waterways (1953): 8,500 km. Ship- 
ping (July 1954): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and more 1,267; 
gross tonnage 3,844,519. Civil aviation (1954): 2,711,115,000 passenger- 
kilometres; freight 91,368,000 ton kilometres. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 
2,768,951. Licensed radio receivers (1954): 8,585,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954, revised data): wheat ro,- 
519,000, rye 537,000, barley 2,522,000, oats 3,565,000, maize 871,000, 
flax fibre 34,200, potatoes 17,012,000, grapes (1953) 9,020,000; dessert 
grapes (1954) 234,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 16,889,000, pigs 
7,328,000, sheep 7,826,000, horses 2,277,000, chickens 75,000,000. Meat 
production (metric tons, 1954): beef 751,200, veal 272,400, pork 511,- 
200, mutton and lamb 80,400. Dairy production (metric tons, 1954): 
milk 18,600, butter 305,000, cheese (1953) 270,000. Wine production 
(1954) 58,490,000 hl. Sugar (1954, raw value) 1,617,000 metric tons. 

Industry.—Index of employment (1948—100): Oct. 1954, 105, April 
1955, 106. Index of industrial production (Jan. 1955, 1948=100): min- 
ing 150, manufacturing 147, construction 102, gas and electricity (March 
1955) 171, general (March 1955) 154. Industrial production (metric 
tons, 1954, excluding the Saar): coal 54,405,000, iron ore (35% metal 
content) 43,824,000, pig iron 8,937,000, crude steel 10,626,000, alumi- 
num, primary, 12,306,000, cement 9,553,000, (1953) zinc ore 11,500, 
bauxite 1,163,000, gold (kilograms) 1,515,000, (1954) woven cotton fab- 
rics 209,000, cotton yarn 295,300, wool yarn 128,400, rayon filament 
yarn 53,300, rayon staple fibre 50,900. Gas production (1954): 2,589,- 
000,000 cu.m., electricity (95% of total) 42,763,000,000 kw.hr. Motor 
vehicle production (1954): cars 437,100, commercial vehicles 163,240. 
Merchant shipping launched (1954): 268,300 gross tons. 


Franklin Institute: see Societies AND AssocraTions, U.S. 
Freemasonry: see Societies AND Associations, U.S. 
Freer Gallery of Art: see SmirHsonian INSTITUTION. 
French Colonial Empire: see Frencu UNIon. 


French Equatorial Africa. sic. o: tour overseas tr 
« Africa of four overseas ter- 
ritories of the French Union is bounded west by the Atlantic 
ocean, Nigeria and French West Africa, north by Libya, east by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and southeast by the Belgian Congo. 
Cameroun, under French trusteeship, is administered separately. 
Areas and populations are shown in the table. 
Native population is mainly Bantu, but there are semi- 
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Hamitic, semi-Negroid pastoralists in the northern savannah 
tricts. Religion: animist; 46% Moslem in Chad; about 280, 
Christians in Gabon and Middle Congo. Chief towns: Braa 
ville (cap. of A.E.F. [Afrique Equatoriale Francaise } ) 
(1950 census) 84,090, including about 5,000 Europeans; Ba 
(1953 est.) 60,000; Fort Lamy 18,300; Libreville 12,600; 
oundé (1950 est.) 30,000. High commissioner in A.E.F. in I 
Governor-General Paul Chauvet. Governors: Gabon, Yves Di 
Middle Congo, Ernest Rouys; Ubangi-Shari, Louis Sanma 
Chad, Ignace Colombani. High commissioner in Camer 
Roland Pré. 

History.—Nothing of political importance happened in 1 
The elections to the senate did not change anything. Depo 
of iron ore at Boca-Boca (Gabon) and of manganese at Fram 
ville attracted attention, and a railway linking Franceville 
the Congo-Ocean line was planned. Late in August a numbe 
Sudanese officials from the north presented themselves in U 
gi, as refugees from the revolt of the south. 

In Cameroun the Cameroun Peoples’ union (U.P.C.), 


organization with communist leanings, stirred up a cer 
Area Population 

Territory (sq.mi.) 1950 census (1952 est). Capitl 
Gabony 5. kennel cmon sO, 408,778 413,000  Librevill 
Middle Congo We Seeders 132,046 684,450 693,000 Pointe 
Ubangi-Shari Peake 238,224 1,071,791 1,082,000 Bangui 
Chadian tems J aoe cha 495,752 2,241,501 2,304,000 Fort La 

Totaly sc) east ueieeats aus 969,111 4,406,520* 4,492,000 
Cameroun. «> « « « ot eee es 3,077,080 3,121,000 Yaoun 


*Including 20,120 Evropeans (about 7,500 French). 1951 census. Including 12, 
Europeans (10,249 French). 


amount of trouble. On May 24 a police post at Douala 
attacked. Violent demonstrations took place at N’Kongsa 
and at Yaoundé. After 26 people had been killed, order 
restored and the U-P.C. dissolved. 

The number of rural communes, each equivalent to an adr 
istrative subdivision, was raised from 17 to 52 by the creat! 
of 35 new ones; on their councils most of the members Ww 
chosen by election, though some were nominees of the tra 
tional chiefs. A vast area in the south of Cameroun was pn 
administered in this way. 

P. H. Teitgen, minister for Overseas France, visited Camerc 
in May and declared that the territory would shortly be gran 
political institutions like those newly conceded to Togo. 
opened the 1,830-m. bridge across the Wouri estuary, connect 
western Cameroun with Douala at once by rail and by road. 


(Hv. De. 


Education.—Schools (1953): A.E.F., primary 938, pupils 123,0 
secondary 35, pupils 2,449; vocational 95, pupils 4,207. Cameroun, 
mary 1,336, pupils 152,006; secondary (including teacher training) 
pupils 3,000; vocational 27, pupils 1,137. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: franc C.F.A. (Colonies F 
caises d’Afrique)—=2 metropolitan francs. Metropolitan franc: 350 
U.S.$1. A.E.F.: imports: 16,681,800,000 fr.C.F.A. including 10,000,0 
ooo fr.C.F.A. from France; exports 12,794,000,000 fr.C.F.A. inclu 
8,600,000,000 fr.C.F.A. to France. Cameroun: imports 16,000,000, 
fr.C.F.A., including 10,000,000,000 fr.C.F.A. from France; exp 
15,000,000,000 fr.C.F.A., including 7,800,000,000 fr.C.F.A. to Fra 
2,600,000,000 fr.C.F.A. to the Netherlands. Cocoa exports (Camer 


metric tons, 1954): 50,000. 
French Guiana An overseas département on the north 
* coast of South America. Area, incluc 
territory of Inini: 35,135 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 28,5 
(1954 census) 27,863 (including 2,380 primitifs). The coa 
lowland population is Negro or mixed; Europeans about 5 
Inini, aboriginal Indians. Religion: mainly Roman Cath 
Capital and chief port, Cayenne, pop. (1953 est.) 15,000. | 
fect in 1955, Robert Vignon. 

History.—The Radicals retained their majority in the | 
eral council during 1955; one Socialist was elected to it. 
aircraft was purchased for inland use. The road along the c 
was completed from St. Laurent to Mana; development v 
went on at Cayenne. (Hu. De. 
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Foreign Trade——(1954) Monetary unit: metropolitan franc, valued in 
955 at 350 irancs to U.S. $1. Imports 3,500,000,000 fr., including 
,593,000,000 fr. from France. Exports 175,000,000 fr., including 120,- 
00,000 fr. to France. 


french Guinea: see FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 
rrench India: see INprA. 


rench Literature Literary production in 1955 seemed 
* less prolific than in 1954. The number 
f novels was fewer than in the preceding year—approximately 
50 as against about 200. Nevertheless, literary juries were not 
ard put to it to select the winners of the traditional prizes, 
1e foremost of which was the Goncourt prize for 1955. 
The best-known writers did not produce outstanding works. 
his applied to Jules Romains, to Georges Duhamel, who ap- 
eared to have produced only a travel book, La Turquie nou- 
elle, and Refuges de la lecture; to Henri de Montherlant who, 
yart from his Port-Royal, published his “Théatre Complet”; 
ad to Paul Morand, who offered only a selection of articles, 
’Eau sous les ponts. Paul Vialar, with exceptional fecundity, 
ided two volumes to an already extensive work: Cing hommes 
2 ce monde (imaginary life stories of heroes of World War II— 
1 Englishman, an American, a German and a Russian) and 
toiles de Mars, in which was evident the author’s hatred of 
ar. Roger Vercel, a former winner of the Prix Goncourt, pro- 
4aced a novel on Martinique, L’//e des revenants. There was no 
subt, however, that the most valuable novel, which attracted 
‘ie attention of both literary and political circles, was that 
hich won the 1954 Goncourt prize: Les Mandarins, by Simone 
> Beauvoir. It brought back memories of “existentialist” co- 
nies of postwar Paris and portrayed dispirited youth engaged 
,a fruitless quest for a philosophy and a faith. Critics were 
arm in their praise of Le Passage by Jean Reverzy, which dra- 
atically depicted an invalid under sentence of death by his 
actors, and Le Gout du péché by Maurice Boissais, a story of 
Protestant Puritan family, which earned the Prix Interallié. 
1 machine humaine by Gabriel Veraldi seemed less inspired 
an his earlier A la mémoire d’un ange, although it won the 
54 Prix Fémina. 
‘The many novels that were published in 1955 included Le 
erre, by Pierre Brisson, the editor of Figaro; Philippe, by 
aude Aveline; Amélie, by Henri Troyat; La femme infideéle, 
7 Jules Roy; Les Asiates, by Jean Hougron; La Greffe de prin- 
mps, and Les eaux mélées, by Roger Ikor; L’Heure exquise, 
7 Raymond Las Vergnas; Les bijoutiers du clair de lune, by 
‘bert Vidalie; Les rois maudits, by Maurice Druon; L’Humeur 
ygabonde, by Antoine Blondin; Le Pays ou lon warrive jamais, 
, André Dhotel; Le Machin and Les Cheveux sur la soupe, by 
‘eques Perret; Doucin, by Jean Dutourd; and Le Bouquet de 
-mariée, by Jacques Cheneviére. Two books by Pierre Gascar 
2re particularly worthy of attention. These were Femmes and 
1 Graine (a moving recollection of an unhappy childhood). 
Once again French women writers contributed to the wealth 
the year’s literary production. They included Louise de Vil- 
orin, with Les belles amours; Francoise Mallet-Joris, with La 
hambre rouge; René Jérome-Tharaud, with Le Bois perdu; 
‘ancoise Lorrain, with La Colonne de cendres; and Monique 
int-Hélier’s L’Arrosoir rouge. 
Among books of poetry published, the following should be 
ited: Clair obscur, by Jean Cocteau; La Pluie et le beau temps, 
' Jacques Prévert; Poémes retrouvés, by Jacques Duron; and 
facé, by Marie Jeanne Dury. Memoirs and letters published 
1955 included volume six of the Journal of Julien Green 
950-54); Souvenirs sans fin, by André Salmon; the second 
lume of Journal littéraire, by Paul Léautaud; and Gen. 
varles de Gaulle’s Les Mémoires de guerre (whose literary 
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value reinforced intrinsic historical interest). Several biogra- 
phies attracted the notice of the cultivated public. These were 
Saint Just et la force des choses, by Albert Ollivier: Les Fréres 
Goncourt, by André Billy; Alexandre Dumas, by Henry Clou- 
ard; Don Quichotte, by Etienne Burnet; Robert Escarpit’s Rud- 
yard Kipling; and Marcelle Auclair’s Jaurés. The most notable 
works of literary criticism were Balzac et son monde, by Féli- 
cien Marceau (who also produced an interesting novel—Les 
élans du coeur); L’Esprit du mal et Vesthétique baudelairienne, 
by Marcel A. Ruff; Jules Romains et les hommes de bonne vo- 
lonté, by André Cuisenier; and Mallarmé lycéen and Rimbaud 
ou le génie impatient, by Henri Mondor. Reprints during 1955 
included Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu (three 
volumes, with a preface by André Maurois); volume 1 of 
Charles Baudelaire’s Oeuvres complétes, arranged in chronologi- 
cal sequence under the direction of Sylvestre de Sacy; and L’Es- 
thétique de la langue francaise, by Rémy de Gourmont. Of equal 
significance were La correspondence André Gide—Paul Valéry 
(1890-1942), with a preface and notes by Robert Mallet; and 
La correspondence générale of Prosper Mérimée (the second 
volume of the second series, started by Maurice Parturier). 
During 1955 the literary world commemorated the second 
centenaries of the death of Montesquieu and the death of Saint- 
Simon, the centenary of the birth of Emile Verhaeren, and the 
soth anniversary of the death of Jules Verne. Jean Cocteau, 
Daniel Rops and Albert Buisson were elected members of the 
Académie francaise on March 3, and Jean Giono was elected 
member of the Académie Goncourt, as successor to Colette. 
(See also CANADIAN LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZEs.) (A. PR.) 


French Overseas Territories: see FRENCH UNION. 
French Pacific Islands: see Pactric IsLANps, FRENCH. 


French Union With the establishment, by the constitution 

* of 1946, of the French union, in which are 
comprised both the mother country and the former empire, the 
old colonial terminology was abolished and for the colonies were 
substituted four categories of overseas regions. The older assimi- 
lated colonies claimed recognition as French départements ad- 
ministered as in the mother country; the others became overseas 
territories (territoires d’outre-mer) which henceforward would 
elect representatives to parliament and would have their own 
local assemblies possessed of wide powers; the trust territories, 
to be known in future as territoires associés, were similar in 
structure to the overseas territories and had the same electoral 
privileges; lastly, there were the former protectorates, now 
styled états associés, which could belong to the union only by 
an act of voluntary accession. Total area of the French union, 
excluding France proper (1955 est.): 4,483,527 sq.mi.; total 
population about 63,838,000. Certain essential information on 
the component parts of the French union is given in the table 
on page 282. (See also separate articles. ) 

History.—In 1954 Pierre Mendés-France had begun to solve 
the French union’s political difficulties by making peace in Indo- 
china and by promising autonomy to Tunisia. His successor 
Edgar Faure concentrated his attention on the outstanding 
north African problems, with a view to putting an end to blood- 
shed and disturbances. On Feb. 4, 1955, the Mendés-France 
government was overthrown on the north African question 
by a combined vote of the right wing and the communists. 
Edgar Faure’s government, formed on March 2, included P. H. 
Teitgen as minister for overseas France. 

The Franco-Tunisian negotiations were continued to some 
effect: in April a protocol of agreement was signed whereby 
Tunisia received internal autonomy. The Tunisian leader Habib 
Bourguiba returned to his country in triumph. Yet when tran- 
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French Union 


Country and area, Population* 
ae ‘ie fe anal (000's omitted) Capital, status, governors, rulers, etc. 
AFRICA 
Algeria, 646 les eer cnenstete yoo) Algiers, group of four départements, Gover- 
‘ ; : nor General: Jacques Soustelle. 
dV 
ey Moly VAT ee AG RZ Rabat, protectorate, Sultan: Mohamme 
saa : Ben Yussef; Resident general: André 
Dubois. 
Tunisia) 48,302 6 6 @ 6s « = 3/700 Tunis, protectorate, Bey: Mohammed el-Amin; 


Premier, Tahar Ben Amar; High Commis- 
sioner, Roger Seydoux. 


French West Africa, 1,831,079 . 17,726 Dakar, group of territories, High commis- 
sioner: Bernard Cornut-Gentile. 


Mauritania, 416,061... .- 560 Saint-Louis, overseas territory, Governor: 
i Albert Mouragves. 
Senegal, 80,617. « « «+» « 2,158 Saint-Louis, overseas territory, Governor: 
; Max Jourdain. 
Sudan, 460,540. ..... 3,461 Bamako, overseas territory, Governor: Lu- 
cien Geay. 
Upper Volta, 105,946 .. . 3,200 Ouagadougou, overseas territory, Gover- 
nor: Salvador Etcheber. 
Niger 494,633) <2 «sue 2,227, Niamey, overseas territory, Governor: Jean 
Ramadier. 
lvory Coast, 123,282 . . . . 2,309 Abidjan, overseas territory, Governor: 
Pierre Mesmer. 
French Guinea, 106,216. . . 2,262 Conakry, overseas territory, Governor: 
Jean Poul Parisot. 
Dahomey, 43,784 .... + 1,549 Porto Novo, oversee territory, Governor: 
Bonfils. a 
i eee sh issi FRENCH TROOPERS in Algeria guarding suspected terrorists in a rour 
Togoland, 21,235 ...... 1,070  Lomé, trust territory, Commissioner: vacant. a 32 ccvOSE.. ster” dcweak tN niancen man Timea ie 2,000 pert 
French Equatorial Africa, By 4 ug: kill 4 ’ 
SOO DPW. «cts Sse) See Brazzaville, group of territories, High com- were kKille 
missioner: Paul Chauvet. 7 
Gabon, nLOG; OSS =.= sissies 413t pied Ee territory, Governor: from the Aureés range to the zone between Constantine 
ves Jean Digo. a ’ : , ie tan 
Middle Congo, 132,046. . . 693{ Pointe Noire, overseas territory, Governor: Philippeville. The size of the French population and 
Shari, 2 4 1,082t B Bok eee eae Lovis CHE: Country’s being politically linked with France caused 
Ubangi Shari, 238,224 ... i angui, overseas territory, Governor: Loui Z = 5 
Sanmarco. government to propose that the union be maintained and ¢} 
Chad, 495,752 «+ - «s+ 2,304f Port Lamy, overseas: territory, Governor — salidated, while; undertaking)to holdhanmasidceelcorions and 
Cameroun, 166,793 . ... + 3,121t Yaoundé, trust territory, High commissioner: consult the inhabitants’ elected representatives with a view! 
Roland Pré. 6 i b 4 a comin 
icy. On Oct. 18 it secured a majority 
French Somaliland, 8,494 ... 63t  Jibuti, overseas territory, Governor: Roland eee ee oe policy. , J 
Petitbon. 50 votes for these proposals. ) 
Madagascar, and Dependencies 
230,165... . ... . 4,540§ Antananarivo, overseas territory, Governor- For the former protectorates of north Africa, then, the pol 
general: André Soucadaux. h 
; . The Indochinese states me'! 
Comoro archipelago, 832 .. . 170 Dzaoudzi, overseas territory, Administrator: of amon) Was finally adopted sh 
Pierre Coudert, while became practically independent; toward the end of Oc 
éuni | int-Deni : ts é eae 
Réunion, 969" 25. is ss 274|| oe ave ride ait département, Prefec herahe special Frenchiministriess torsthemmwere suppressed, 
AMERICA sponsibility passing to the ministry of foreign affairs. At 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, 93 . 5 pole Fiene paper: territory, Administra- same time support was increasingly forthcoming for the c 
French Guiana, 35,135 . . . . 28 Cayenne, overseas département, Prefect: cept of a federal structure for the French republic insofar 
rane hore ' Algeria and the overseas territories were concerned; the Soc 
Guadeloupe, 687 .....-. 229\| Basse-Terre, overseas département, Prefect: ‘ ae 3 4 oa s 
Jacques Ravail. ists, traditional champions of the policy of assimilation, n 
Pep ee ti as forest a 252 Beh banter ate département, Pre- a dopted a more federalist standpoint; and the U.D.S.R. (Un 
ASIA Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance), a group not 
National Republic of Saigon, associated state, President and removed from the Socialists, did likewise. Sedar Senghor, 
Sasa Ua tN etc Rss i ca: let Ss African, leader of the federalist group known as the Overs 
Laos, 91,500 . - 1,260§ Vientiane, associated state, King: Sisavang as 
Vong; Premier: Katay Sasorith. Independents, joined the Faure government as secretary of st 
‘ sae in the premier’s office. 
New Caledonia and Ch ne “ 7 a : 
encies, 7,654... ae 63§ Nouméa, overseas territory, High commis- The institutions granted to Togo by the national assem 
sioner for the Pacific Islands: René Hoffherr. — -onctituted a step in the direction of autonomy; and Camere 
New Hebrides, 5,700 .... 524 Vila, Franco-British condominium, French Res- : ei 
ident: Pierre Anthonioz. was to receive the same. The 40 principal towns of the overs 
French Pacific Islands, 1,545 . . 63§ Et Gee eke territory, Governor: territories were given the status of communes, with elec 


*1954 estimate if not otherwise stated. +1955 est. {1952est. §1953 est. ||1954 Municipal councils. 

ScaraptEE Rate On the international plane the north African crisis was 
quillity had been restored in Tunisia, assassinations and attacks  ploited in an anti-French sense at the Bandung conference : 
by armed bands increased in Algeria and in Morocco. In Mo- at the United Nations assembly. The latter, on Sept. 30, by 
rocco the new resident general, Gilbert Grandval, tried to finda vote of a slight majority, put the Algerian question on 
solution despite bloodshed, rioting and the opposition of certain agenda. The French delegation, taking the view that Alg 
French elements of the population. His proposals, put forward was French territory and that the majority’s decision was 
in August, involved the departure of the reigning sultan Mulay constitutional, left the assembly. (See also ALGERIA; AsI 
Mohammed Ben Arafa and the establishment of a Moroccan AFRICAN CONFERENCE; CAMBODIA; FRANCE; Laos; Moroc 


government. Faure came to terms with the Nationalists and with FRENCH; TUNISIA; UNITED NATIONS; ViETNAM.) (Hv. DE. 
the deposed sultan, Mohammed V Ben Yussef; but opposition 


from the right wing of his own supporters obliged him to tem- 


H This group of eight West Afri 
porize and to accept Grandval’s resignation. It was only when French West Africa. overseas territories of the Fre 


the Gaullist ministers in turn resigned that Faure, on Oct. 8, union is bounded west and south by the Atlantic ocean, n¢ 
was able to secure the assembly’s approval of his policy. by the Rio de Oro, southern Algeria and Libya, and east 
In Algeria the focus of terrorist activity was transferred Chad and Nigeria. The eastern part of the former German 
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Area Population 

Territory (sq. mi.) (1951 census) t (1954 est.) Capital 
ME 5. sw “ea 6 416,061 546,400 560,000 Saint-Louis 
SEs his Whe s,s, 0 80,617 2,092,800 2,158,000 Saint-Louis 
ydan . ees) ie 460,540 444,900 3,461,000 Bamako 
pper Volta 2 ae wey OS,946 3,116,200 3,200,000 Ouagadougou 
MMs 0 ss t 6 6 494,633 2,164,900 2,227,000 Niamey 
ory Coast eee? cits 123,282 2,169,600 2,309,000 Abidjan 
rench Guinea... . 106,216 2,256,900 2,262,000 Conakry 
MOY « ss te 43,784 1,570,000 1,549,000 Porto Novo 
Se 1,831,079 17,361,700 17,726,000f 
Beerdnd 2s 1 se 8 21,235 998,660t 1,070,000§ Lomé 


*Territory of Upper Volta was formed on Jan. 4, 1947, from parts of Sudan, Ivory 
oast and Niger. {Census of non-natives only; estimate of natives. 11950 est. 


1955 est. 


ny of Togo, under French trusteeship, is administered sepa- 
ately. Areas and populations are shown in the table above. 
Population: mainly Negro; some Arab and Berber admixture 
the savanna; European (1951) 62,236 (including 49,458 
rench) in A.O.F. (Afrique Occidentale Francaise), 1,427 
1952) in Togoland. Religion: animist 53.4%; Moslem 44.2%; 
hristian 2.4%. Chief towns (pop., 1951 census, unless other- 
‘ise stated): Dakar (cap. of A.O.F.) 229,200; Abidjan (1953 
st.) 160,000; Bamako (1952 est.) 100,000; Saint-Louis 60,000; 
fonakry 35,600; Porto Novo 28,400; Lomé (1948 est.) 30,100. 
ligh commissioner in A.O.F. in 1955, Gov. Gen. Bernard 
‘ornut-Gentile. Governors: Mauritania, Albert Mouragues; 
enegal, Max Jourdain; Sudan, Lucien Geay; Upper Volta, Sal- 
ador Etcheber; Niger, Jean Ramadier; Ivory Coast, Pierre 
fesmer; French Guinea, Jean Paul Parisot; Dahomey, Charles 
onfils. The post of commissioner in Togoland was vacant. 
History.—The only political incident of 1955 occurred on 
in. 22, when the Socialist leader Lamine Gueye was attacked 
y supporters of the Bloc Senegalais. The elections to the senate 
» June led to only a slight alteration in the numerical repre- 
mtation of the parties. The congress of the African Democratic 
lly met at Conakry in July and reaffirmed its belief in the 
‘ea of the French union which, however, it desired to interpret 
a federal sense. 
'On April 16 a law was passed to grant new political institu- 
ons to Togo: the powers of the territorial assembly were en- 
iced and a council of government was set up, consisting of 
embers elected by the assembly. In the elections to the new 
sembly, held on June 12, the electorate was asked by the 
itonomists to abstain from voting, but 80% of it went to the 
oils: 15 candidates of the Togo Progressive party and 15 of 
e Northern Peoples’ union won seats. The assembly voted 
aanimously in favour of a motion demanding that the link 
‘th France be maintained and the regime of trusteeship brought 
an end. A United Nations mission of inspection traversed the 
tritory in September. 
‘Two companies were formed to exploit the Mauritanian cop- 
xr and iron deposits. Less peanuts and less coffee, but more 
scoa and more bananas, were exported than in 1954. Measures 
sre taken to make it possible to export the peanut crop of the 
iger territory by way of Dahomey: as the wharf at Cotonou 
da maximum capacity of 300,000 tons, it seemed that it 
suld have to be lengthened. An institute for the issue of 
trency for French West Africa and Togo was established, 
perseding the Banque de l’Afrique Occidentale, which re- 
ained, however, in existence as a private bank. (Hv. De.) 


Education.—Schools, 1954: A.O.F., primary 1,562, pupils 239,847; sec- 
dary 70, pupils 10,718; vocational 98, pupils 4,363; 1 higher institu- 
n, students 373; teachers (all schools) 7,033. Togo (1953), primary 
3, pupils 48,515; secondary (including teacher training) 8, pupils 981; 
Cational 5, pupils 319. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: franc C.F.A. (Colonies Fran- 
ises d’Afrique)—2 metropolitan francs; 350 metropolitan francs= 
S.$1. A.O.F.: imports 66,445,000,000 fr.C.F.A., including 45,000,000,- 
o fr.C.F.A. from France; exports 58,264,000,000 fr.C.F.A., including 
4000,000,000 fr.C.F.A. to France. Togo: imports 2,700,000,000 
C.F.A., including 1,200,000,000 fr.C.F.A. from France; exports 4,200,- 
0,000 fr.C.F.A., including 2,600,000,000 fr.C.F.A. to France. Products 
Jorted (metric tons, 1954): coffee 94,800; cocoa 52,800; peanuts 112,- 
© (oil 89,600). 
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. os . Friends (also called 
Friends, Religious Society Of. cusicers) number tew- 
er than 200,000 throughout the world. They are organized into 
more than 50 yearly meetings (more than 30 of which are in 
North America) and although most of these meetings keep in 
close touch with each other through a world committee and 
personal intervisitation, there is no over-all organization. 

In March 1955 the Hicksite and Orthodox Yearly Meetings 
of Philadelphia merged. This union climaxed more than 20 years 
of growing co-operation between them. Their century-old jour- 
nals, Friends Intelligencer and The Friend, were combined into 
the Friends Journal. During the summer the corresponding 
meetings in New York also united, as did the three yearly 
meetings in Canada. The 128-year-old Hicksite separation thus 
came to an end. 

In June, six American Friends took advantage of increased 
travel opportunities in the U.S.S.R. to pay what they termed 
a “simple and informal visit of good will.” In addition to sight- 
seeing and visits to many places the group presented to Andrei 
Gromyko, acting Soviet foreign secretary, a plan for interna- 
tional disarmament inspection that would utilize the Inter- 
national Labour organization inspection system. 

Plymouth Friends Meeting, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., received 
a $5,000 award from the Fund for the Republic for its action 
in refusing to discharge its librarian, who was under attack for 
refusing to sign the state loyalty oath. 

Two outstanding books by English Friends indicate current 
Quaker concerns. Hallam Tennyson published Saimt on the 
March, an account of Vinoba Bhave, successor to Gandhi, who 
was trying to solve India’s land problem through his “land gift 
mission.” Reginald Reynolds wrote Beware of Africans (issued 
in the United States as Cairo to Capetown), a report on Africa’s 
racial problems. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(LY. WR») 

Frozen Foods Retail sales of frozen foods were indicated 

* as possibly in excess of $2,000,000,000 in 
the U.S. in 1955, as compared with less than $1,800,000,000 
in 1954, a gain of perhaps 15% for the year. In particular, pre- 
pared or precooked frozen foods including soups came to the 
front; more than 200 items, prepared by more than 330 packers, 
totalling more than 425,000,000 lb. and representing sales esti- 
mated at $250,000,000, were involved. Prepared fish sticks were 
up to 65,000,000 lb., as compared with only 7,500,000 lb. in 
1953. Frozen orange juice sales also continued to increase be- 
yond the 61,341,000 gal. of 1953-54; more than one-fourth of 
the lemon consumption was in frozen form, as was considerably 
more than half the strawberry crop. 

The industry was described as afflicted with growing pains, 
sales having far outstripped frigid retail space, with the lease- 
back system of financing plant facilities increasingly used in 
the industry. Adequate inventories were difficult to maintain. 
The Federal Trade commission was requested by the industry 
to indicate acceptable legal procedure to be used by distributors 


Storage Holdings of Some Freezer Commodities, U.S. 


(In thousands of pounds) Average 
Commodity 1955* 1954* 1950-54* 
Fralisy cifcsicdic: leubh © Suede Welds euebiedc «) we 437,793 374,543 351,265 
Juices 
foveal jel-y Lite Cams Cece Cer Cea Dace 268,442 286,701 186,900 
Othenges, vais mine etiod ie iol oh Serial eo) elke Misia 96,457 114,849 67,645 
Vegetablestetcmsetts) 2 rer © woe) etter et fe) eta)! 608,453 602,309 489,203 
(aera orto fe oeceen GMOs Cro © 0 Olt 22,178 22,248 32,308 
Greamery butters, «rons ce, aged oe Gels) cs: sl) os, 326,387 508,476 262,183 
Ppeiuerty) oO ec od a 010 Oo G Oo Der 180,023 160,797 154,038 
RGUNT Ye Stke =) ese ce ee es 81H, utes, me 120,196 146,651 129,033 
Beofaetamsis ‘artes tenid cperwermey coke bel eke beaye 109,089 113,267 115,540 
Porkemicuieits fer culos arenes) (enters ashen stro 218,312 228738 321,487 
Lambrand mution 6.5. 6) 5 ew ee ee 8,851 7,867 8,210 
Vealeeicas Bowe cibeilecit ts 0) oyiseteue. isle 9,938 12,916 10,177 
Ediblacofidlate- & wnetets oo 0 suit vey el ets 52,606 48,961 50,600 
Fishtandishelifish we. sje sie siksuiel el Hkee 6 203,684 211,316 201,252 
*As of Aug. 31. 
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TEAM of fieldworkers harvesting Boston marrow squash in 1955 for freezing 
at a major U.S. vegetable processing factory 


and packers in placing frozen food dispensers in retail outlets. 
Abuse with respect to food freezer plans was reported much 
decreased. 

Frozen foods were increasingly utilized in the U.K., except 
that a sharp swing away from frozen imported beef was regis- 
tered by the housewife, even at half the price of home killed 
and one-fifth lower than when prices were under control. 

(Ge USe IRS) 


«, U.S. fruit crops in 1955 totalled at least 3% larger 
Fruit. in volume than in 1954 and perhaps 8% larger than the 
1947-49 average. The year was not without some disasters. A 
late March freeze penetrated deep into the southland, greatly 
damaging early fruit prospects, especially peaches, which were 
a near failure in much of the important southeast area. Trees 
as well as bloom were reported damaged, thus raising some 
question about recuperation in 1956. Uncommonly hot weather 
early in September damaged several crops. Drought followed by 
repeated floods and windstorms in parts of the eastern U.S. 
damaged some crops. Grapes were a fifth more abundant than 
in 1954. Cranberries and citrus were somewhat increased, apples 
and pears little changed. The frozen strawberry pack exceeded 
the record 194,349,967 lb. of 1954. 

The favourable supply situation resulted in an August price 
level for fruits about 9% lower than at the same date in 1954. 
Packs, canned, dried and frozen, of several major fruit types 
were as much as 15% larger than in 1954. Stocks of canned 
citrus juices were only half as large as in 1954, and stocks of 
frozen orange juice were 6% smaller on Sept. 1. Imports of 
fruits and preparations, excepting bananas, totalled about $52,- 
000,000 in value in 1954-55, almost unchanged from 1953-54. 
Exports were nearly three times as large—$151,588,000. 

The deciduous fruit crops of western Europe apparently were 
somewhat less abundant than in 1954, but grapes were indicated 
as abundant and uncommonly high in sugar content. The 1955 
apple crop of northern-hemisphere countries was about one- 
fourth smaller than the 1954 crop, the pear crop about 5% 
smaller than in 1954. Except for pears, the 1954-55 Australian 
deciduous fruit crop was estimated as between one-tenth and 
one-fifth smaller than in 1953-54, but higher yields were pre- 
liminarily indicated for 1955-56. 

Of world production of citrus in 1954-55, the U.S. produced 
about 40% of the oranges and tangerines, 90% of the grape- 
fruit, 50% of the lemons and 8% of the limes. Florida pro- 
duced more than 90% of the citrus juices. Israel expected a 
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| 
citrus crop as much as one-fifth larger than the 9,000,000 b 

of 1954-55. There was some question as to the degree of req 
ery from previous frost damage in Spain. | 
Apples.—The commercial U.S. apple crop of Aer E 1 
was 4% smaller than that of 1954 but near the decade aver/| 
It was generally of good fruit size and colour. National ave1 
prices to producers in September were $2.62 per bushel 
compared with $3.02 a year earlier. 

The world apple crop of 1954 was 600,723,000 bu., large 
compared with 561,678,000 bu. in 1953 and an average pre 
yield of 462,320,000 bu. Europe accounted for most of the 
crease, with 418,399,000 bu. as compared with 393,218,000) 
in the previous year. Percentage increases in Japan and Arg 
tina were even larger than in western Europe. | 

Large apple crops in 1955 in British Columbia and Nb 
Scotia spurred efforts to increase exports to the U.K., whicl 
1954-55 imported 1,275,284 boxes of North American app 
783,692 boxes from Canada, 491,592 boxes from the U.S. 

Apricots.—The 1955 commercial apricot crop of 257, 
tons was generally late, but two-thirds larger than that of 1 
and 10% above the 234,400-ton average for 1944-53. Cali 
nia, as usual, was the major producer (230,000 tons). In Wa 
ington (23,000 tons) a large part of the Wenatchee crop — 
not harvested because of weak demand. / 

Avocados.—The Florida 1955-56 crop of 14,000 tons | 
about one-fifth larger than 1954-55 and about 300% lai 
than the 1944-53 average. California orchards suffered dam 
from excessive heat. 

Bananas.—About 47,265,000 bunches of bananas from 
dle America valued at $64,400,000 were imported in 1954- 
as compared with 50,063,000 bunches valued at $67,668,004 
1953-54. World trade in bananas increased in 1955. Argen 
took 84% of the exports from Brazil. 

Cherries.—The sweet cherry crop, produced predominai 
in California (39,000 tons), Oregon, Washington and } 
York, was indicated at 118,980 tons, 21% larger than in 1 
and 26% above average. The sour cherry varieties, mostly v 
for pies, produced a crop of 150,590 tons, 40% more that 
1954 and 29% above average. Michigan with 73,000 tons 
the leading producer, followed by New York (31,900 tons) 
Wisconsin (22,300 tons). The important Door county of \ 
consin had a record crop. Because of quality and price, s 
cherries were not harvested. French production of bigarre 
cherries, largely processed into glacé cherries, was 14.330 1 
as compared with 13,800 tons in 1954. 

Cranberries.—A 1955 crop indicated at 1,049,300 bbl. 
3% larger than the 1,018,000 bbl. of 1954 and 25% above a 
age. Massachusetts with 560,000 bbl. (590,000 bbl. in 1954) 
above average. The Wisconsin crop was a record high of 3 
000 bbl. 

Dates.—The U.S. department of agriculture in October 
nounced a program to assist the domestic date industry in s 
ing new use outlets for as many as 4,000,000 lb. of 1955 « 
dates withheld from sale in normal outlets under federal 1 
keting order. The date crop of Iraq was forecast at 270 


Table |.—U.S. Commercial Apple Production, by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average, Indicated Ave 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 State 1955 1954 15 
W ashington - 31,300 23,160 28,367 Connecticut. . . 1,780 1,500 
New York . . . 17,600 16,900 19,046 Idahorwin ce ame 1,670 1,130 
Californias . ...; 9,036... 9:200 “8.174 Illinois. 5 1,500 2,260 
Michigan. . . . 6,200 6,000 6,929 MGING a Usuists cane 1,460 740 
Pennsylvania. . 6,000 6,020 6,008 New Hampshire. 1,460 800 
Virginia. . « . 5,100 12,900 9,025 Vermont...) oo N20 880 
West Virginia. . 3,700 5,600 3,642 Wisconsin. . . . 1,200 1,800 
Ohio. + « 9,230) 3,000: 3,114 Colorado. . . . 1,180 1,600 
Massachusetts. . 3,200 2,180 2,436 Maryland . . . 1,072 1,485 
Oregonijeie barn meOnUe Oe 2 eee Oe Indiana. 1,025 1,204 
New Jersey 2,620 2,900 2,421 
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ms, 30% less than in 1954 when marketing problems resulted 
about 50,000 tons remaining unsold. 

Figs.—The 1955 California fig crop was indicated as smaller 
an average or than the 25,900 tons dried and rr,000 tons not 
‘ied in 1954. 

The world fig crop of 1954 was 188,700 tons, slightly above 
rerage. Italy (57,300 tons), Turkey (33,000 tons) and Algeria 
33,000 tons) were the leading producers. Turkey announced 
1 export subsidy on figs equivalent to 2.4 cents per pound. 
Grapes.—The U.S. 1955 crop of grapes of all types was indi- 
ited at 3,133,800 tons, 22% more than in 1954 and 7% above 
erage for 1944-53. European types grown in California 
2,916,000 tons as compared with 2,329,000 tons in 1954) and 
rizona totalled 2,920,000 tons. American-type grapes amounted 
) 213,300 tons; the crop of the Great Lakes states was 138,700 
ms, 25% less than in 1954 but 15% above average. New York 
ith 75,400 tons was the leading producer, but the Washington 
‘Op Of 56,000 tons was double the average for 1944-53. 

The South African raisin crop was reduced to 9,400 tons 
‘om 10,700 tons the previous year. Turkey increased the export 
ibsidy on raisins from 2.6 cents to 4.8 cents per pound. Un- 
wourable weather at harvest affected quality and reduced the 
nount of the Australian raisin pack to 75,900 tons as against 
j100 tons in 1954. Currants declined to 11,800 tons from 
5,000 tons in 1954. 

‘Grapefruit.—The U.S. 1955-56 grapefruit crop was indi- 
ited as approximately midway between the 42,170,000 boxes 
’ 1954-55 and the 49,262,000-box average of 1944-53. A 
lorida crop of 38,000,000 boxes was indicated, as compared 
ith only 34,800,000 boxes in the previous year and a decade 
yerage of 31,400,000 boxes. The Texas crop, though less abun- 
int than in 1954, was of good size and quality. 

A world grapefruit crop of 48,181,000 boxes in 1954-55 was 
% below that of the previous year. The U.S. accounted for 
yout 90% of the world crop. 

Lemons.—The California 1955-56 lemon crop was indicated 
13,200,000 boxes, as compared with 14,000,000 boxes the 
‘evious year and an average crop of about 13,000,000 boxes. 
'The 1954-55 world lemon crop of 29,750,000 boxes was 10% 
qjaller than for the previous year but more than the 23,292,- 
1o-box average of 1935-39. The Mediterranean area produced 
,880,000 boxes. 

‘Limes.—The 1955 Florida crop was indicated at 360,000 
xes, moderately smaller than the 380,000 boxes of 1954 but 
sll above the average of 270,000 boxes for 1944-53. A world 
ne crop of 4,600,000 boxes in 1954-55 was larger than the 
00,000 boxes of 1953-54 and about twice as large as the pre- 
ir average. Mexico was the leading producer with 2,342,000 
xes. 

Olives.—The prospective California olive crop was below the 
},000 tons of 1954 and the 44,400-ton average of 1944-53. 
(The important Spanish green olive crop of 1955-56 was indi- 
ted at 2,900 tons of Queens and 14,500 tons of Manzanillos, 
'a total of 17,400 tons as compared with 31,900 tons in the 
levious year. 

Oranges.—The 1955-56 U.S. orange crop was indicated as 
ghtly smaller than the total 125,870,000 boxes of 1954-55 
t larger than the average crop for 1944-53 of 111,796,000 
xes. The California crop was damaged by high September 
mperatures, but other areas had larger crops than in 1954, 
orida producing an indicated total of 91,000,000 boxes as 
impared with 88,400,000 boxes in 1954 and only 63,090,000 
xes in 1944-53. Prices to producers in the very early part 
| the 1955-56 harvest season (October) averaged only $1.42 
r box as compared with $1.98 a year earlier. 

A decrease of 11% in the important Mediterranean crop, 
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mostly because Spain had not yet recovered from severe frosts, 
approximately cancelled the increase in North America. The 
world total was 354,450,000 boxes as compared with 354,071,000 
boxes in the previous year and a prewar average of 212,972,000 
boxes. 

Peaches.—A total U.S. crop of 50,539,000 bu. was 18% be- 
low the small 1954 crop of 61,316,000 bu. and 27% less than 
the 1944-53 average. The crop in all southern states was a near 
failure because of freeze damage, and the earlier part of the 
crop to come to market from other areas sold at uncommonly 
high prices. The western crop, much of which ripened later than 
usual, was 39,861,000 bu., 9% above 1954 and 4% above aver- 
age. The California freestone crop was smaller than 1954, or 
average, but the clingstone type, largely used for canning, was 
22,502,000 bu., 17% larger than in 1954 and 5% above average. 

Pears.—The 30,143,000-bu. pear crop indicated for 1955 ap- 
proximated the crop of 1954 and was about average for 1944- 
53. Larger crops in Washington and Oregon compensated for re- 
ductions in California and the central area. Bartletts were par- 
ticularly numerous. The price to producers in September for all 
pears was $2.11 per bushel as compared with $2.18 per bushel 
in 1954. 

A world pear crop of 157,097,000 bu. in 1954 was slightly 
smaller than the 166,887,000 bu. of the previous year, but large 
as compared with the 117,059,000-bu. average crop of 1935-39. 
Europe, especially France, western Germany and Italy, was the 
major producer. 

Plums and Prunes.—The 1955 U.S. plum crop was a large 
one of gI,400 tons, 16% larger than 1954 and 6% above aver- 
age; California with 87,000 tons, 21% larger than in 1954, was 
responsible for the increase, whereas Michigan had a small crop. 

The prune crop of the Pacific northwest, for use fresh or in 
canned or frozen form, of 97,300 tons (fresh basis), was 9% 
below average but 44% more than the small crop of 1954 and 


Table Ill.—U.S. Orange Production by States 


(In thousands of boxes*) 


Indicated, Average, 
State 1955 1954 1953 1944-53 
Florida 
Templesis 2c sie. +) s1ie, ahs 2,800 2,500 2,200 LZ? 
Other, early and midseason 49,200 49,500 48,000 33,601 
Volencids =o cse.ct ei 0) sm be sy, ae 39,000 36,400 41,100 28,360 
TONGOrINGS 4 eel 16) Ceca > telat to 4,600 5,100 5,000 4,550 
California 
Navels and miscellaneous. . . . « 13,500 15,340 14,460 16,419 
Valencigs wes sitetiel iettel elle) lee Was 23,800 17,940 28,060 
Texas 
Early and midseason. . . «+ « + + 1,350 1,100 675 1,882 
Valenciasita ss) «=. ais) ei tells ire 450 400 PIPES) 1,064 
Arizona 
Navels and miscellaneous. . - « « 500 510 550 518 
Valencias™ stcitciuds ro ols cel totes %s 680 620 620 505 
Louisiana >see uetnpewets jase ete 215 Azo: 100 257 
*Boxes hold 77 Ib. in California and Arizona; 90 Ib. in other states. 
Table IIl.—U.S. Peach Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of bushels) 
Indicated Average, Indicated Average, 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 State 1955 1954 1944-53 
California . . . 33,753 31,252 32,948 New York . . . 1,300 1,010 1,337 
South Carolina . - pi ee Re ar 4 lilinois2e <o. cenetne of 1,210 1,684 
Georgia. ... he 2,800 3,612 Virginia. . . a 1,200 1,533 
Washington . . 2,400 1,500 1,875 North Carolina . ss! 1, 150% 1.742 
Pennsylvania. . 2,250 2,550 2,189 Alabama x 1,130 786 
Colorado. . . .- 2,110 2,230 1,751 Ohiom ete fancies 890 1,000 929 
Michigan. . . . 2,150 2,550 3,744 Oregons «% « 568 300 572 
New Jersey. . . 1,870 1,910 1,629 West Virginia. . 566 682 546 
*Major producing states with small crop or failure in 1955. 
Table IV.—U.S. Pear Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of bushels) 
Indicated Average, Indicated Average, 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 State 1955 1954 1944-53 
California Michigan. . . + 875 820 781 
Bartlett . . . 12,501 14,918 11,918 New York... 495 285 548 
Others 1,667 1,833 1,704 Pennsylvania . . 185 185 225 
Washington Illinois. . » » « 183 216 245 
Bartlett . 5,400 4,120 5,039 Olio etic) pes = 170 150 196 
Others 1,880 1,500 1,814 Colorado. . . - 165 270 180 
Oregon Utah . . 2 + « 146 320 168 
Bartlett. . . 2,700 1,500 2,147 
Others 3,700 2,565 3,332 
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harvested rather late. Some of the crop was left unharvested ; 
a larger than usual fraction was dried. 

The California prune crop was indicated at 137,000 tons 
(dried basis), 23% less than 1954 and 21% below average for 
1944-53. 

Pineapples.—Distributors’ stocks of canned pineapple on July 
I, 1955, were I,121,000 cases as compared with 1,097,000 cases 
a year earlier. 

Strawberries.—The total U.S. strawberry crop was 13,19I,- 
000 crates as compared with an average for 1949-54 of 11,217,- 
ooo crates. Yields averaged 119 crates per acre as against a 
normal 92. Indicated for harvest in 1956 were 130,020 ac., On€- 
sixth more than the 111,260 ac. of 1955. 

The early season strawberry crop was much reduced by 
March frost in the south, but the mid- and late-spring crop, 
predominantly in the Pacific coast states, was large. 

Tangerines.—The Florida 1955 tangerine crop was indicated 
at 4,600,000 boxes as compared with 5,100,000 boxes in 1954 
and an average crop of 4,550,000 boxes. (See also FROZEN 
Foops; HorTicuLTURE.) (aks) 


: Recovery from the so-called reces- 
Furniture Industry. sion of 1954 exceeded all expectations 
in 1955, at both the wholesale and retail furniture industry 
levels in the U.S. Wood furniture shipments came very close 
to matching the 1953 peak dollar volume of $1,750,000,000. 
This was about a 12% increase over 1954. Physical volume 
showed a smaller increase, since price rises, resulting from 
increased labour and materials costs, accounted substantially for 
the expansion in dollar volume. 

Of 141 leading furniture manufacturers surveyed by the Na- 
tional Association of Furniture Manufacturers in the last quar- 
ter of the year, 90% reported business as good, 10% fair. This 
contrasts with a similar survey in the last quarter of 1954, 
which showed only 44% reporting business as good, 54% fair 
and 2% poor. 

At the retail level, an equal upsurge in business was recorded. 
Because of this optimistic outlook, dealers tended to increase 
inventories. In 1954, only 41% out of 150 manufacturers ques- 
tioned considered their dealers’ inventories to be “normal.” In 
Aug. 1955, a repeat survey showed that 83% considered dealers’ 
inventories normal. In short the hand-to-mouth method of buy- 
ing was decreasing. In 1954, 29% of the retailers followed the 
buy-only-as-needed pattern; during 1955 only 14% were order- 
ing on this basis. 

There were no sensational new design developments in furni- 
ture during 1955, but there was a further strengthening of the 
trend away from the strictly modern to a softened contem- 
porary, which borrowed design details from other periods and 
other countries. In addition to contemporary, which led the 
field, other styles, in the order of their popularity, included 
French and Italian Provincial, Early American, Empire, Spanish 
and Regency. Woods were predominantly walnut, mahogany, 
cherry, maple, birch and ash, popular in that order, and many 
of the new finishes showed the graining of the wood. More mar- 
proof surfaces than ever were shown on cabinet and table tops 
—plastic laminates, field stone, tiles and marble. Case goods 
showed many tambour and sliding louvred doors concealing all 
sorts of ingenious interior arrangements for orderly storage. 

Adjustable base units to hold a variety of combined units 
from bookshelves and storage cabinets to desks and high-fidelity 
recording systems were much in evidence in the better lines. 
There was an increasing tendency to finish case pieces on all 
sides, and upholstered furniture showed exposed wood frames 
in both traditional and the more modern designs. 

Another noteworthy trend was the scaling-down of some of 
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FORMOSAN STUDENTS learning to make rattan furniture. The four-mo! 
course was conducted in 1955 for members of the Taiyal tribe of eas 
Formosa 


the higher-priced groups. In these cases, the luxury lines| 
their original versions were kept intact, the scaled-down ai 
being added simply for the purpose of obtaining wider outl 
for the makers’ lines. (See also INTERIOR DECORATION.) 
(H. W. As.) 
The United States fur industry appeared likely to p 
Furs. the $275,000,000 mark in retail sales for 1955—a g 
of at least 10% over the previous year. This was the secc 
successive year of improvement for the industry, following ° 
low point of 1953 when volume dipped below $230,000,0 
Still, business was a far cry from the peak year of 1946 wl 
volume was about $490,000,000. 

Mink continued to be by far the major dollar volume ite 
Mouton processed lamb was the top seller in terms of unit v 
ume. Sheared beaver, dyed in a variety of new colours, sta; 
a strong comeback in retail selling. In fact, the entire tre 
toward the use of hitherto untried colours, in a variety of fl 
gained momentum throughout 1955. In addition to beaver, s1 
items as mouton processed lamb, muskrat, sheared racco 
squirrel and Persian lamb appeared in new colours and sti 
lated consumer interest. 

Short fur pieces, such as stoles, capes and jackets, contin 
to account for more than 50% of sales, although there y 
signs of recovery in coat business in 1955. 

Through 1955 at least, the fur industry appeared to h 
survived, with little loss in volume, the new competitive th: 
of Orlon-Dynel pile fabrics—synthetic products made to ] 
like such furs as mouton processed lamb, beaver and Alaska 
seal. In terms of price as well as appearance these synth 
furs were held to be directly competitive to mouton proce: 
lamb. But mouton sales suffered little in the late summer 
early fall and still ranked highest in unit sales. 

Wholesale prices of fur garments were generally highe 
1955 than in 1954, largely because of substantial rises in 
skin prices in the international market. The continuing re 
ery of western Europe contributed to the increase in raw 
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ces of such items as squirrel, Persian lamb, beaver, muskrat, 
-coon and mink. 
United States imports of raw furs during 1955 showed little 
ange from 1954, when imports totalled $67,100,000, com- 
red with $69,500,000 in 1953. U.S. exports amounted to 
0,728,000 in 1954. 
The Davy Crockett coonskin cap craze which spread through 
2 country in 1955 resulted in the rapid consumption of rac- 
on tails and a tremendous rise in the use of rabbit skins. 
obably more rabbits went into the making of so-called coon- 
n hats than raccoon skins. 
The credit structure in the industry held generally stable 
ring 1955 as compared with 1954. In that year, fur industry 
solvency losses amounted to $4,340,000, a reduction of more 
an 50% from the 1953 figure of $8,861,000. 
A new labour agreement between Associated Fur Manufac- 
rers, representing about 600 manufacturing firms in New 
wrk, and the fur union was negotiated in the spring of 1955. 
e major innovation of this new three-year contract was a plan 
an industry label program to be jointly administered by the 
ion and the manufacturers. 
he label program involved issuance of labels to all unionized 
nufacturers, with the funds from the sale of these labels to 
used for national advertising and promotion of all furs. 
e labels would be distributed only to manufacturing shops 
plying with the new contract. The label plan, therefore, was 
0 designed as a means of taking action against contracting 
legal under the contract) and substandard shops. (S. Gp.) 


ture Farmers of America: see Socreties AND ASSsocIA- 
pNs, U.S. 

lapagos Islands: see Ecuapor. 

ambia: see British West AFRICA. 

ambling: see BETTING AND GAMBLING. 


Because so few of 
Is, Natural and Manufactured. j.. countries pro- 
cing a large part of natural gas production report their output 
is not possible to compile world statistics on it. However, 
ble I shows the known output of those countries producing 
portant quantities of natural gas, and Table II shows similar 
‘a for manufactured gas, both according to reports in the 
onthly Bulletin of Statistics, U.N. 
Manufactured gas is produced and consumed in large volume 
areas where natural gas is not available or the cost of obtain- 
it is prohibitive in competition with the manufactured 
yduct. 


Table I.—Natural Gas Production* 
(In millions of cubic feet) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

sd States. . . » 3,712,678 4,377,155 4,753,466 5,129,776 5,567,958 
ezuela. . . « « 39,411 50,853 61,871 76,703 82,636 
Bic © 0 ¢ « 67,804 79,669 88,569 100,858 120,775 
>) 61,871 86,026 93,654 93,230 94,078 
Ms + « see 8,687 9,959 9,408 8,645 9,154 

Mis © «ls 6 « 18,010 34,114 50,599 80,517 105,308 
Bs «© « = ¢ 26,613 36,656 38,648 41,445 38,775 
Mis oc « « oe 16,781 16,612 16,866 17,671 18,180 
re 18,222 17,375 7,204 16,951 19,494 
ixcluding gas used for repressuring, as well as gas flared, vented or otherwise wasted, 


Table Il_—Manufactured Gas Production 
(In millions of cubic feet) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Tod e ee ee ow 34,877 37,885 40,386 41,276 42,250 
Bids « « 0 © © 0 @ e 12,628 10,764 10,510 10,298 11,654 
MEF o 0 6 6-e ce 50,852 61,023 62,718 62,295 68,651 
BG « oe ee eo 27,037 28,139 26,316 25,893 25,893 
MK co ec ee ee 13,306 13,646 13,688 13,434 13,730 
ME icis 6's 0 «6 0 85,602 86,026 87,721 87,721 91,535 
Ms cc se ee 46,615 53,395 54,667 Beh es rey 

tern. » - « 469,541 567,856 633,541 ifs 7 

—... oe ee 55,938 66,109 71,618 70,346 72,889 
awn. . ae AT se Gs 37,716 49,158 57,209 67,380 75,008 
terlands. . » - + + « 56,362 59,328 61,871 61,871 66,532 
edKingdom.... + 542,429 563,195 569,975 564,466 586,926 
maStates ... +. + 571,246 525,903 488,611 446,233 449,624 
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Table IIl_—Production and Consumption of Natural Gas in the U.S. 


(In thousands of millions of cubic feet) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 

Gross production. . . . 7,546.8 8,479.7 9,689.4 10,272.6 10,645.8 10,984.8 
Loss and waste ... 853.9 801.0 793.2 848.6 810.3 723.6 
Returned to groundt . 1,273.2 1,396.6 1,438.8 1,410.5 1,438.6 1,518.7 
Marketed. . . . . . 5,419.7 6,282.1 7,457.4 8,013.4 8,396.9 8,742.5 
Exports. waite: Je 20.1 26.2 24.2 Dias 28.3 28.7 
Consumption. oe ee © 5,195.5 6,026.4 7,102.6 7,613.6 7,979.0 8,402.9 
Domestic . eet re: wie 992.5 1,198.4 14747 ~ 1,622.0 -1.6855 1,894.2 
Commercial. . . « « 347.8 387.8 464.3 515.7 530.7 585.0 
Field’ Uses 056 « 1,059:6 1,875. WANS ae8sibd 4711 1,456.9 
Carbon Dink cwemst te 427.9 410.9 426.4 368.4 300.9 eate2 
Oil refineries . 2... 422.4 455.1 537.8 536.4 558.7 563.3 
Cement plants. . . . 84.5 97.0 102.5 111.5 117.1 125.2 
Other industrial . . . 1,860.7 2,289.7 2,655.0 2,975.8 3,315.0 S27 A 
Public utilitiest. . . . 550.1 628.9 763.9 9103} 1034-3 yl 6S.0 
Interstate traffic . . . . 2,007.9 2,543.5 3,242.8 3,794.5 4,172.5 4,633.2 


*Preliminary. {Mostly for repressuring oil fields; small amounts of surplus gas are returned 
to ee ground for storage. {Includes manufactured gas, and not included in the consumption 
total. 


United States.—As shown in Table III, compiled from U.S. 
bureau of mines data, output and consumption of natural gas 
increased steadily for many years. By 1955 natural gas was used 
in 43 of the 48 states. Exports in 1954 were 22,308,000,000 
cu.ft. to Mexico, and 6,131,000,000 cu.ft. to Canada. Available 
data for 1955 showed increased domestic consumption, chiefly 
because of much colder weather earlier in 1955 than in 1954. 
There was also an increase in industrial use, because of increased 
industrial activity. 

Coke-Oven Gas.—Slightly more than 14,000 cu.ft. of gas per 
ton of coke made was produced in by-product coke ovens in 
1954. Of the 869,874,515,000 cu.ft. made in 1954, waste and 
leakage accounted for 13,040,807,000 cu.ft. and 298,490,561,000 
cu.ft. was used to heat ovens. The remaining 558,343,147,000 
cu.ft. was used as follows: 8% under boilers, 73% in steel 
plants, 14% servicing city gas mains and 5% was sold for other 
industrial uses, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. (See 
also FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION; PETROLEUM.) 

(BABE Bs Baevia) 
Gasoline: sce PETROLEUM. 
Gas Turbine Engines: see Jet PRopuLsion. 
GATT: see TariFrs. 


The United States produces a great variety 
Gem Stones. of semiprecious and ornamental gem stones 
but produces no precious stones (diamond, emerald, ruby or 
sapphire). In Jan. 1955, the U.S. bureau of mines published a 
list of known semiprecious stones of mineral origin that were 
reported found in 4o states and Alaska in 1953. Gem collectors 
and lapidaries compose the principal market for the domestic 
stones. In 1954, U.S. production of gem stones was estimated 
to be worth between $600,000 and $700,000. 

Imports of gem stones had for many years steadily increased 
in volume and value. Tables I and II, covering U.S. imports 
during 1953 and 1954 and values during 1945-54, include gems 


Table I|.—U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 


1953 1954 
Carats Value Carats Value 
Rough diamonds . - 730,350* $57,001,329* 887,273 $59,428,768 
Cut diamonds . b 444,362* 50,571,535* 62,758,349 
Rough emeralds . . . 15,561 27,987 t t 
Cut emeralds . : 26,952 320,739 24,460 385,063 
Pearls, natural. : 264,873 503,753 
Peorls, cultured A 3,769,758 4,333,890{ 
Marcasites . « 6 « @ 94,813) 
Real... »- + eee ; 
ictien 5 oo .6 2/589 61,073 
Other varieties 
Roughtcme eters 203,667 265,837} 
CORRS Fe vata. 2,218,868 1,848,989} 
Imitation . 2S 15,718,185 14,008,155 
Total. wie $130,194,343 $143,593,877 
*Revised. tEffective Jan. 1, 1954, not separately classified, included with 


precious and semiprecious stones rough or uncut. {Because of changes in tabulating 
procedures by the U.S. department of commerce, data known not to be comparable to 
earlier years. 


Table Il.—Value of U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 


UC cet 6 5 we Se UOSO siveiueic) sie emp lu BOOS, 040 
1946 Sieh ete 1 89j/017;646 (O51 et sien. ea BILZO, 790,00 
OAT amet terete O1070,029. 1952 Set ctetone 124,099,402 
W94BT os Bs wee | 15,940,031 TOSS el pees LOO) 74 34s 
1QAQ me ow te 84,132,466 UDSAs Fe denis: sss 143,593,877 
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SYNTHETIC DIAMOND created at the laboratories of the General Electric 
company, Schenectady, N.Y. About \6 in. long, the diamond was photo- 
graphed with a standard diamond phonograph needle to indicate its size. 
jn its initial tests the diamond proved hard enough to scratch natural dia- 
monds and capable of withstanding pressures of 1,500,000 Ib. per square inch 


of not only natural origin (pearls, etc.) but also synthetic 
stones. (See also DIAMONDS; MINERALOGY.) (a, 18. BE) 


Genetics Human Genetics.—A. (es Allison presented an 
* extensive report of his studies of the buffering 
action of the sickle-cell anaemia gene on malaria. This gene in 
double dose, the homozygous condition, has long been known 
to produce a high infant mortality. Yet in some African tribes 
the sickling gene, the presence of which can be noted in hetero- 
zygotes by appropriate test, was found to have a frequency of 
30% or even higher. Allison seemed to solve the puzzle of the 
high incidence of this gene, which should have been selected 
against and have remained in low frequency. In some African 
villages almost half the persons not carrying the sickling gene 
were infected with malaria. Of those persons heterozygous for 
this gene only 28% were infected with malaria. Furthermore, 
malaria in the sicklers was milder in its symptoms; they had a 
higher resistance. Further study of this phenomenon was under 
way by Allison, J. V. Neel and others. 

In some villages this balance between the two diseases was 
not found and there may, therefore, be other variables as yet 
undiscovered. 

Ultrastructure of Chromosomes.—The problem of the fine 
structure of the chromosome, the ultimate nature of the heredi- 
tary material, was being attacked vigorously on many fronts 
and with new techniques. J. G. Gall, using the electron micro- 
scope, was able to demonstrate clearly the true structure of the 
so-called lampbrush chromosomes of many organisms. Under 
the high power of the conventional microscope such a chromo- 
some appeared to have a central axis covered with a fine fuzz. 
The electron microscope picture showed this fuzz actually to 
be made up of two long strands of material folded in and out 
from the central matrix. It was estimated that such a chromo- 


some strand was a continuum of considerable length. Nu 
ous particles in varying concentrations near the loops of tha 
strands were interpreted as ribonucleic acid molecules, R) 
the complex product of the chromosome, which, on pas 
into the cytoplasm, carries the specific organizing potential 
the formation of the numerous cell enzymes necessary for 
processes. | 

The problem of the size and number of genes arranged! 
linear order in the chromosome was attacked by the use of 4 
tain microorganisms, which allowed for observations on la 
numbers of individuals, always a limiting factor in the stud 
the genetics of higher organisms. Seymour Benzer studied X 
tations occurring in a specific chromosome region of a st 
of bacteriophage. He was able to demonstrate recombination 
genes very near together on the chromosome and to show t 
certain of these genes were no larger than a dozen nucleot 
pairs. Biochemical studies had earlier led J. D. Watson } 
F. H. C. Crick to postulate the essential structure of | 
chromosome as consisting of a helix of desoxyribonucleic a} 
DNA, the ultimate units of which were these pairs of nuc] 
tides. On theoretical grounds these and other workers had ¢ 
sidered the probable gene structure as made up of seve 
nucleotide pairs in the long DNA chain. | 

M. Demerec, I. Blomstrand and Z. E. Demerec demonstra 
that small blocks of genes could be transferred by bacte} 
phage particles from one cell of the bacterium Salmonella 
another. As the second cell underwent division this block: 
genes could be substituted for the homologous region of 
bacterial chromosome. By this mechanism, known as transG 
tion, pieces of chromosome carrying various mutant genes cc 
be transferred from one bacterium to another. The linear on 
of certain gene loci could thus be determined even though | 
usual type of linkage studies made in sexually reproduc 
forms is not possible in Salmonella. By this ingenious met! 
the linear order of a series of biochemical mutants was dem 
strated. Mutant genes, blocking in turn a series of steps i 
biochemical synthesis, were found to lie in a corresponc 
linear order in the bacterial chromosome. 

In higher organisms cases of extremely closely linked ge 
all acting on the same character complex, continued to accui 
late. M. M. Green reported a series of these pseudo-alleles 
the forked bristle locus in the fruit fly Drosophila melanogas 
A mutant gene at another locus suppressed the action of s¢ 
of these forked alleles but not of others. Genetic recomb: 
tion by crossing over occurred between forked alleles from 
two groups but not between those belonging to the same gr« 
J. R. Laughnan demonstrated a complex series of these 
tremely closely linked genes, pseudo-alleles, in strains of « 
collected from Ecuador and Peru. Thus the approach to 
ultimate structure of the genetic material in the cell nuc 
was being made along several different but mutually corrob 
tive lines. 


New Books.—Human Heredity by J. V. Neel and W. J. Schull str 
modern methods used in this rapidly advancing field. Without apc 
the authors presented the newest mathematical techniques. However 
book was so arranged that the physician or intelligent layman, lac 
mathematical training, could gain an understanding of what is know 
human genetics and an insight into the important role which studi 
heredity play in medicine and sociology in these times. 

Genetics and Metabolism by R. P. Wagner and H. K. Mitchell fo: 
first time presented a survey of the biochemical basis of inheritan 
modern and sophisticated treatment of the borderline field where p 
ology, biochemistry, embryology and genetics meet on common grount 


BrptioGRAPHY.—Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., vol. xli (1955); J. V. Neel 
W. J. Schull, Human Heredity (Chicago, 1954; Cambridge, 1955); ] 
Wagner and H. K. Mitchell, Genetics and Metabolism (New York, 1 

(W. P. 4 


Geneva Big Four Conferences of 1955. 


The Precedents.—The last World War II conference of h 


GENEVA BIG FOUR CONFERENCES OF 1955 


f governments of the big powers was held in Potsdam, Ger., 
iring the second half of July 1945. It was left to the foreign 
inisters of the big powers to discuss problems of common 
mcern deriving from the defeat of Germany and Japan. As 
me went on it became more and more evident that the prob- 
ms inherited from the war were being transformed into 
roblems of relationships between the big powers, the Soviet 
nion on one side and the United States, Great Britain and 
rance on the other. Conferences of foreign ministers were held 
London at the end of 1945, in Paris and New York in 1946. 
here had then been some agreement (e.g., on the formation 
"a commission entrusted with the study of problems arising 
om the discovery of nuclear energy, on the recognition of 
orean independence, on the peace treaties with Italy, Finland, 
ungary, etc.). But the gap between the position of the western 
ig Three Powers and that of the Soviet Union was widening 
id foreign ministers’ conferences of 1947 in Moscow and in 
mdon ended in total disagreement. The Korean war made the 
ding of other conferences impossible. 

‘After the death of Joseph Stalin there seemed to be some 
odification in Soviet internal and external policies, and in 
‘ay 1953 British prime minister Winston Churchill proposed a 
nference of heads of governments with the aim of finding a 
lution to the problems dividing the democratic bloc and the 
mmunist bloc. The suggestion of the prime minister was re- 
ived with elation by Europeans, who were frightened at the 
ought of a Soviet invasion, but with coldness by most Ameri- 
ns, who were mindful that the United States had borne the 
unt of the war in Korea. 

‘Churchill fell ill and nothing came of his suggestion except 
/ exploratory meeting at Bermuda of the Big Three heads or 
ting heads of government. The Korean armistice revived 
pes of peaceful settlement of at least some of the major 
‘oblems dividing the democracies and the Soviet Union (uni- 
‘ation of Germany, European security, disarmament, commu- 
3t aggressions in the far east, etc.) but a conference of foreign 
inisters in Berlin at the beginning of 1954 was as unfruitful 
the meetings of 1947 and 1949. 

The Thaw.—French exhaustion after seven years of war in 
‘dochina led to the Geneva conference of April—July 1954 and 
’a truce on the basis of the surrender of the northern half 
‘Vietnam to the communists. Many people did not realize that 
‘e Geneva agreement had been made possible by the fact that 
e@ communists received more than they gave, and hopes for a 
meral settlement revived. The French, harassed by internal 
d colonial problems, were particularly insistent in asking for 
‘conference at the highest level which would repeat on a 
‘ger scale the so-called miracle of Geneva. To this end, the 
‘ench premier, Pierre Mendés-France, tried to enlist the sup- 
‘rt of other governments. The British, mindful of Churchill’s 
oposal the year before, were sympathetic. The Italians, Aus- 
ans and west Germans expressed enthusiastic approval for a 
g Four conference. 

The turning point came in Feb. 1955 when the team of 
. Bulganin, N. S. Khrushchev and G. Zhukov took over in 
oscow and engaged in a diplomatic policy which aimed at 
nning friends, encouraging neutralism and isolating the United 
ates. Since 1945 the Austrian peace treaty had been left hang- 
z in mid-air, the Soviet government holding that it could not 
signed until a solution had been found to the problem of a 
ace treaty with Germany. In a sudden reversal, the Soviet 
yernment announced that the Austrian treaty would be dealt 
th independently from the German one. This was a new lan- 
age, and a new policy. The pressure for a meeting at the top 
creased, outside and inside the United States. At the end of 
mril the U.S. state department announced that the foreign min- 
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isters of the Big Three western powers, who were going to Paris 
for a regular meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty organization, 
would discuss plans for a Big Four conference. It had been made 
clear in Washington, London and Paris that no general confer- 
ence would take place before the implementation of the Paris 
agreements of 1954 concerning the status of Germany, the 
strengthening of the 1948 Western European union, and Ger- 
many’s admission both to the union and to NATO. Moscow had 
made equally clear that the implementation of the Paris agree- 
ments would lead to the invalidation of the amity pacts between 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain (1942) and between the 
Soviet Union and France (1944); also that an eastern counter- 
part of NATO would be organized among the Soviet Union and 
its European satellites. All this seemed to clear the ground for 
a summit conference in the summer. 

On May 15 the Big Four foreign ministers met in Vienna to 
sign the Austrian peace treaty. Plans for a conference of heads 
of governments were discussed and on May 26 the Soviet Union 
formally accepted the invitation which through three identical 
notes had been sent by the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and France a fortnight before. 

The Summit Conference.—The immediate reaction was one 
of great enthusiasm, in the United States, in Europe and else- 
where. Even responsible leaders spoke of a new era, of a radical 
transformation in international affairs. Certain developments 
seemed to indicate that optimism was justified: The Communist 
Chinese government promised to release arrested United States 
fliers; the Soviet authorities apologized after a Bering sea inci- 
dent in which a United States plane had been shot down; Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of western Germany, was invited to 
Moscow; Cardinal Mindzenty was reported released from im- 
prisonment in Hungary; all kinds of cultural, economic and po- 
litical missions were exchanged between communist and non- 
communist countries. 

No agenda was set for the conference but through indirect 
means it was proposed and accepted that the conference should 
deal mainly with European problems. On July 12 Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower discussed the policy to be followed in Geneva 
with congressional leaders. On July 15 the foreign ministers 
of the three western powers met in Paris to discuss a common 
front vis-a-vis the Soviet delegates. Before leaving for Geneva, 
President Eisenhower in a radio and television talk stated that 
a change in spirit would be “the greatest step towards peace, 
toward future prosperity and tranquillity that has been taken 
in all the history of mankind,’ adding “we shall be concilia- 
tory . .. we shall be tolerant.’”’ Premier Bulganin, stating that 
the Big Four heads of government “can and must’’ resolve 
major disputes, also said that “a bad peace is better than a 
good quarrel.” Similar sentiments were expressed by Sir Anthony 
Eden and by the French premier Edgar Faure. 

The conference opened in Geneva on July 18. The United 
States delegation was led by President Eisenhower, the British 
delegation by Prime Minister Eden and the French delegation 
by Premier Faure. The Soviet delegation included Premier Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev, secretary of the Communist party, Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov, Marshal Zhukov and A. A. Gromyko. 

The conference lasted six days. President Eisenhower pre- 
sided at the first meeting and in his opening speech suggested 
that six issues should be discussed: the unification of Germany 
through free elections, safeguards for the security of the Soviet 
Union, restoration of sovereignty and self-government to coun- 
tries deprived of them, the improvement of communication 
among nations, international trade and steps toward disarma- 
ment through a system of inspection and alarms. The three 
prime ministers followed, Edgar Faure and Sir Anthony Eden 
expanding on some of the points made by the president, and 
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KHRUSHCHEV BULGANIN EISENHOWER 


Bulganin rejecting any discussion concerning the satellites and 
bringing up the usual question of Communist China. Through 
discussion among the foreign ministers it was decided that the 
status of the satellites and that of China should be left out and 
that the issues to be dealt with would be the unification of 
Germany, European security, disarmament and cultural and 
economic relations between east and west. In the course of the 
following days the foreign ministers met at 11 A.M., the heads 
of government at 4 P.M. 

The Issues.—Prime Minister Eden presented the western 
plan for Germany: creation through free elections of a unified 
regime for a sovereign Germany with which a peace treaty 


would be negotiated and which would decide what attitude to » 


take in international relations. Prime Minister Bulganin made 
it clear that agreement was unlikely; he stated that because of 
the “remilitarization of western Germany and her integration 
in military groupings of the western powers . . . we may fail 
to reach immediate agreement on the reunification of Germany.” 
On European security, the western spokesman was again Prime 
Minister Eden who affirmed that “there are many ways of insur- 
ing that unification of Germany shall not involve any threat to 
anybody” and offered three different plans to the Soviet delega- 
tion: (1) a five-power pact against any aggressor, linking the 
Big Four and Germany (largely modeled on the Locarno pact 
of 1925); (2) agreements on the armed strength of Germany; 
(3) the creation of a demilitarized zone along the border be- 
tween Germany and Poland. At the Berlin conference of 1954 
Soviet foreign minister Molotov had proposed a defense treaty 
linking all European countries (including the U.S.S.R.) with 
the United States and Red China as observers; Prime Minister 
Bulganin brought back the same plan, offering a defense treaty 
open to all European countries, to which the western and eastern 
German republics would be equal and separate parties, asking 
for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Europe (this 
meant U.S. troops; the Soviet troops, being European, would 
remain) and the abolition of both the North Atlantic treaty 
and the Warsaw treaty. 

The problem of disarmament had already been discussed at 
length by a committee of the United Nations. The issue came 
up for discussion on July 21, the first anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the cease-fire in Indochina. Prime Minister Eden pro- 
posed the inspection of the demilitarized zone between east and 
west and its extension. Premier Faure indicated that the western 
democracies favoured the reduction of military budgets, the 
money to be spent instead for the economic development of all 
needy nations. President Eisenhower made a dramatic appeal 
to the Soviet delegation, stating “I propose .. . to give to each 
other a complete blueprint of our military establishment . . . to 
provide within our countries facilities for aerial photography.” 
Prime Minister Bulganin offered a plan modeled on the one 
presented on May to by the Soviet government: step by step 
reduction of all nuclear weapons and their final destruction, and 
limitation of troops (1,500,000 men each for the United States 
and the Soviet Union, 650,000 men for Great Britain and 
France, 150,000-200,000 for the other countries). On the issue 
of east-west relations, there was verbal but not substantial 
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COMMENT on the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four Powe 
De Gazet van Antwerpen, Belgium ( 
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agreement. The three western heads of government urged a : 
flow of communication, through all available mediums. P 

dent Eisenhower expressed the hope that it would be poss 
to break down “both mild and severe barriers to mutual uné 
standing.” Prime Minister Bulganin echoed by saying, “Wes 
for a broad development of international contacts a 


operation in the field of culture and science, for the remova! 
obstacles impeding intercourse among nations.” | 

The Outcome.—The friendly atmosphere of the July co 
ence was a pleasant change from the bitter acrimony of previ 
meetings. It seemed a good thing that each side could state : 
clarity and without insults where it stood. The gaps were w 
but many hoped that time and good will would fill them. 1 
job of bridging the gaps was entrusted to a conference of 
four foreign ministers to be held in Geneva in October. 
summit conference nearly foundered on the subject of | 
agenda to be discussed in October. With considerable ditty 
a compromise formula was found which avoided, in a ral 
ambiguous way, the problem of priority to be given to 
issues of German unification and European security: “ 
heads of government instruct their foreign ministers to conti 
the consideration [of questions discussed] .. . taking acc 
of the close link between the previo. of Europe secu 
and the reunification of Germany.” | 

The conference disbanded in an atmosphere of optimism 
seemed that President Eisenhower had been able to convince 
Soviet Union of the peaceful intentions of the west. It 
hoped that the Soviet leaders would modify their policies 
cordingly, dropping the aggressiveness which could have b 
the result of fear. There were good omens: at the beginning 
August conversations were started in Geneva between U.S. 
Communist Chinese diplomats; the Soviet Union announce 
reduction of 640,000 men in its armed forces (not many k 
that in the course of the previous months U.S. armed forces 
been reduced by about that number and therefore the So 
Union was not changing the ratio of its forces to that of 
United States). The Finnish government was suddenly noti 
that the Soviet Union was giving back the base of Porkk 
For seven or eight weeks the expression “spirit of Geneva” 
used in written and oral statements by many people in m 
countries. 

End of the Spirit.—The foreign ministers’ conference 
Geneva proved that little or nothing had changed in the tr 
tional Soviet attitude. The meeting opened on Oct. 27 and la 
until Noy. 16. The four protagonists were John Foster Du 
U.S. secretary of state, Harold Macmillan, British foreign 1 
ister, Antoine Pinay, French foreign minister, and Mole 
There were three items on the agenda. The first included | 
German reunification and European security. In July the Sc 
delegation had accepted the close link between the two. In O 
ber and November Molotov reiterated the Soviet position 
the problem of security came first and that of German re 
fication could not be solved on the basis of proposals mad 
the western powers. In the course of the debate, the discus 
narrowed on the basic question of free democratic electior 
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rmany versus Soviet style elections. After a brief trip to 
yscow, Molotov announced on Nov. 8 that under no condi- 
ns could the Soviet Union accept a plan which would jeop- 
lize the communization of east Germany. That was the end 
far as the first item on the agenda was concerned. The second 
m was disarmament. On Nov. 10 Molotov attacked the plan 
ered by the western powers, based on the proposal made by 
ssident Eisenhower of exchanging military blueprints, estab- 
ling control posts, publicizing military expenditures and using 
jal inspection. On the following day Dulles tried to meet the 
viet criticism by offering to put U.S. bases abroad under air 
tch. Molotov replied that the proposals of the western pow- 
were not of a constructive nature. On Nov. 14, the third 
m (east-west relations) came up for discussion. The western 
wers had presented a series of concrete proposals which 
ylotov rejected as representing interference with the internal 
urs of the Soviet Union. Disagreement was total on all points 
it had been in 1947 and in 1949. Nothing could be clearer on 
£ subject than the final communiqué: “In compliance with 


: directive issued by the four heads of government . . . the 
eign ministers met in Geneva from October 27 to 
vember 16, 1955. . . . [They] agreed to report the result 


their discussions to their respective heads of government and 
recommend that the future course of the discussions of the 
eign ministers should be settled through diplomatic chan- 
s.... The two Geneva conferences had been a good try; 
Soviet Union had made their success impossible. (M. Sa.) 


sneva Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
ergy: see Atomic ENERGY. 


ks The most obvious trend in geography in the 
ography. United States during 1955 was toward the appli- 
ion of geographic training to a great variety of specific 
ivities. For example, very few professionally trained geog- 
thers in government work were so classified. Considerably 
re than 50% of them were engaged in some form of map 
king, interpretation or librarianship. Others were classified 
geographic names specialists, intelligence analysts, foreign 
vice officers, area experts, climatologists, planners, etc. Many 
the more experienced geographers filled responsible adminis- 
tive positions, or served as co-ordinators of research projects. 
sewise, few positions taken in business and industry by re- 
ients of graduate degrees in geography during the year were 
ignated as geographic. They were positions in cartography, 
nning, marketing, transportation, etc. Even in the field of 
ication an increasing number of geographers were teaching 
egrated studies, area studies and social studies programs. The 
mal training of geographers was continuing at an accelerated 
-e, but employment, aside from college and university teach- 
, tended to lose the identity of geographers as such. 

\ second trend in geography was toward concentration on 
earch and exploration in foreign lands, with most emphasis 
planning for participation in the International Geophysical 
ur and exploration of the antarctic. Geographers in more than 
‘countries were participating, with scholars from other fields 
geophysics, in planning simultaneous, world-wide observa- 
4s and measurements from more than 700 stations during 
, anticipated period of maximum sunspot activity in 1957- 
;8. The information thus gained about the geographical dis- 
yution of phenomena was expected to be of great value in 
veying and mapping, weather forecasting, telecommunica- 
ns, navigation and high-altitude flight. (See also INTERNA- 
INAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58.) 

[wo polar expeditions were especially noteworthy because of 
ir magnitude and connection with plans for the International 
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Geophysical year. One was the Trans-Antarctic expedition, di- 
rected by V. E. Fuchs and supported by the British and com- 
monwealth governments. The primary objective was to make 
a cross-section of the antarctic continent’s features and struc- 
tures. In contrast, the U.S. Antarctic expedition, known as 
Operation “Deepfreeze,” was establishing observation stations 
at widely separated points, including one at the South Pole. This 
was one of a series of operations encompassed by the U:S. ant- 
arctic program under the direction of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. Other antarctic expeditions in which geographers were 
participating had been activated in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical year by Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa and the U.S.S.R. The existing and proposed sites 
for all these countries were plotted on U.S. hydrographic chart 
no. 16,429, which was published Oct. 27, 1955, in a very limited 
quantity for use by operational units. 


Foreign research in other areas was also being encouraged 


by geographical societies and government agencies, and by the 
reduction of restrictions on foreign travel. For example, the 
Royal Geographical society and Alpine club jointly created, 
early in 1955, the Mt. Everest foundation. The foundation was 
to administer all profits resulting from the ascent of Everest 
and to make grants for geographical research and exploration 
in mountain regions of the world. In the United States the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research council ini- 
tiated a program for young geographers to carry out field 
investigations abroad. Financial support was provided by the 
U.S. office of naval research. In Germany the president of the 
Deutscher Geographentag, Werner Krause, said in his presiden- 
tial address during the year that any research project could now 
be undertaken in any field and that young geographers now had 


GIANT STEEL GLOBE, 30 ft. in diameter and weighing 40 tons, erected in 
1955 at the Babson Institution of Business Administration, Wellesley, Mass., 
for use by geography students. The 500 vitreous enamel plates could be re- 
moved and changed to keep pace with world events 
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the opportunity to travel on grants in all parts of the world, 
even to places where Germans had been barred for the past 
ten years. 

Several other polar, marine and mountain exploring expedi- 
tions were continued or undertaken. Spurred by the conquest 
of Mt. Everest in 1953, climbers from 11 countries attempted 
other peaks in the Himalayas and two reached their goals. An 
Italian group scaled 28,250-ft. Mt. Godwin Austen (K-2), and 
an Austrian expedition ascended Cho Oyu (26,867 ft.). A British 
group reconnoitered the world’s third tallest peak and loftiest 
unscaled mountain, Kanchenjunga (28,146 ft.) but did not 
reach its summit. 

Two U.S. icebreakers pierced, for the first time, the M’Clure 
strait which connects the Arctic ocean with Viscount Melville 
sound and constitutes a western entrance to the famous north- 
west passage. Russian scientists reported finding a vast under- 
water divide between the New Siberian Islands and Greenland. 
An expedition led by a Jesuit priest of Boston college, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. (Daniel Linehan), localized the north magnetic pole 
near the northwest end of Prince of Wales Island, about 150 
miles west and a little south of the position established in 1946. 

The National Geographic society (qg.v.) continued to support 


expeditions begun in 1953 and 1954, and undertook several new — 


ones, bringing the total now in progress to eleven. Among those 
which had yielded notable results was the Palomar Observatory 
Sky survey which was culminating in a sky atlas with 1,758 
photo-maps and sky charts. The atlas, which was scheduled for 
completion in 1956, was meant to serve primarily as a guide to 
show astronomers where research efforts should be concentrated 
for new discoveries. Geographic study of astronomical bodies 
had also been advanced through the National Geographic soci- 
ety’s joint support with the Lowell observatory of a photo- 
graphic study of Mars from Bloemfontein, U. of S.Af. About 
20,000 photos, taken when Mars was nearest the earth and 
directly above the observatory, revealed blue-green markings 
believed to be vegetation, gleaming polar caps, frost areas, 
clouds and possibly dust storms. 

One of the most useful tools for geographical research in 
recent years was the new edition of the London Times Atlas. 
Volume iii (western Europe) of the five-volume work was pub- 
lished in 1954 and the remaining volumes were scheduled to be 
completed at the rate of one a year, making this the largest and 
most comprehensive English language atlas in existence. 

Geographers who worked effectively on problems or projects 
of significance to the profession were honoured by awards 
granted at national or international meetings. At the 51st annual 
meeting of the Association of American Geographers in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., April 11-14, 1955, the Outstanding Achievement 
award was presented to Gilbert F. White of The University of 
Chicago for his penetrating studies of water resources and their 
control, and citations were given to Henry M. Kendall of Miami 
university, Oxford, O., for editorial work on the Annals of the 
association, to John C. Weaver of Kansas State college for crop 
studies in the middle west, and to Erwin Raisz of Boston for 
work on landform maps. At the goth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers in San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug. 19-21, 1954, the Distinguished Service award was 
granted to Erna G. Gilland of California Teacher’s College, Pa., 
for contributions through teaching. The Richard Elwood Dodge 
prize in physical geography went to C. Langdon White of Stan- 
ford university, Stanford, Calif., and the Ray Hughes Whitbeck 
prize in economic geography went to Lucille Carlson of Western 
Reserve university, Cleveland, O. At the annual meeting of the 
Special Libraries association in Detroit, Mich., June 13-16, 
1955, the Geography and Map division presented the award for 
Outstanding achievement in Geography and Map librarianship 


to Marie C. Goodman of the library of congress. At the an 
meeting of the Royal Geographical society in London, June | 
1955, the Society’s Patron medal was presented to John} 
Wright of the American Geographical society. At the 6th a 
eral assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography 4 
History in Mexico City, July 25-Aug. 7, 1955; the Atw 
medal was given to Federico A. Daus of Argentina, and 
Pan American Medal in Geography to Jorge Zarur of Bra 
(See also CARTOGRAPHY; EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY; G 
LOGICAL SURVEY, U.S.; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; Sq 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.) (A. C. Gu, 


: This bureau in the Un} 
Geological Survey, U.S. States department of the i 
rior has as its principal objectives the determination and | 
praisal of the nation’s mineral and water resources, delineati 
of the physical features of the United States, its territories ¢ 
possessions, and supervision of mineral leasing on federal . 
Indian lands. 

During 1955 emphasis continued to be placed on activities 
attain these objectives—the preparation of topographic, g 
logic and hydrologic maps; systematic collection; explorats 
appraisal and interpretation of quantitative and qualitative ¢ 
on mineral and water resources; classification of public la 
for mineral and water power potential; supervision of min| 
and oil and gas development on federal and Indian lands; fu 
mental research in the sciences and techniques involved; | 
publication and dissemination of maps and reports setting fc 
the results of its investigations and mapping. In additio : 
these basic goals, the survey is frequently called upon to 
vide consultative and technical services to other federal agenc 

Geologic Investigations.—During 1955 the geologic 
sion carried on co-operative investigations with 13 cal 
the territory of Alaska. The result—publication of 44 rep: 
(2 by states and 42 by the geological survey) and the prep: 
tion for publication of 37 additional reports and maps. TI 
milestones in the progress of geologic mapping were publicat 
of geologic maps of New Hampshire, Oklahoma and Wyom 

Novel developments in geophysical, geochemical and gec 
tanical prospecting aided exploration for new deposits of n 
erals and mineral fuels. In co-operation with engineers of 
bureau of mines, survey geologists continued to evaluate ar 
cations for loans to mining companies and individuals, anc 
supply technical advice necessary for effective execution of « 
tracts under the Defense Minerals Exploration administra 
and the Emergency Procurement service. 

Studies were made for the department of defense on ter 
and volcano hazards in the Aleutian Islands. In anticipatio: 
construction of the Air Force academy, a special geologic in 
tigation was completed at Colorado Springs, Colo. Field stu 
and a core-drilling program were completed on navy oil-s 
deposits in Utah. Special geologic work was done for the c 
of engineers and other department of defense agencies. Mc 
under auspices of the Foreign Operations administration, in 
tigations of mineral resources were made in 17 countrie 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. On behalf of the At 
Energy commission a broad program of geologic research 
exploration for fissionable raw materials was continued, | 
ing particular attention to the Colorado plateau and the B 
hills. 

Shallow seismic reflection equipment developed by su 
scientists during 1954 was further tested and refined. This 
successfully used in locating buried river channels in ( 
Studies of radiowave frequency propagation, electromag 
methods and induced polarization were also made. For reg 
studies in the Mojave desert and in Salt Lake and Utah val 
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avity and aeromagnetic methods yielded valuable data. 
Thousands of fossils from 35 states, Alaska and 12 areas out- 
le the United States were examined by palaeontologists and 
ratigraphers. The resulting information was incorporated in 
3 administrative reports for use in guiding the field work of 
her geologists and for eventual publication. 

Water Resources Investigations.—While the United States 
a water-rich nation except for some areas like the southwest, 
iter supply has become a major national problem because re- 
irements are increasing so rapidly. The national per capita 
e of water quadrupled from 1900 to 1950 and it was estimated 
at it would nearly double again before 1975. The basic facts 
ntributing to the problem were population growth coupled 
th a rising standard of living. 

In achieving its principal objective—an accurate appraisal of 
S. water resources—survey scientists and engineers systemati- 
lly collected, analyzed and interpreted hydrologic and geologic 
ta; evaluated water resources of specific areas; determined 
iter requirements for industrial, domestic and agricultural 
2s; performed research and development to broaden the 
owledge of basic principles in water occurrence and move- 
mt, and to improve its investigations techniques; and pre- 
red technical and scientific reports for publication. 

Because its work meshes closely with many state and local 
erests in water supply, state and local governments have 
ered increasing participation in co-operative ventures. Since 
29 the congress has provided funds to match area financial 
erings and federal-state partnerships have developed with all 
» states. Federal funds for co-operative water investigations 
fiscal 1955 amounted to $3,800,000. 

About 6,800 gauging stations to obtain stream-flow data were 
erated in 1955 in the 48 states and in Alaska, Hawaii and 
am. A special project summarizing stream-flow records in the 
‘ited States for the period 1888-1950 was about 60% com- 
te. Special reports on floods were in progress or near comple- 
a for 17 states. Hydraulic data on 96 sites where bridges were 
be built were furnished to highway departments. 
3urvey-gathered data on water available in basalt beneath the 
ike river plain played a significant part in the first major 
eral reclamation development in the United States based on 
und water. A large perennial supply was found permitting 
gation of about 64,000 ac. in the Minidoka project, Ida. 
Dissolved minerals are a factor in the use of water. For this 
son the chemical quality of more than 64,000 samples of 
er from streams, lakes, springs and wells was determined. 
2 major portion of these samples came from about 450 daily 
deriodic sampling sites, mostly on streams. A major reference 
ort entitled Industrial Utility of Public Water Supplies in the 
ited States, 1952 was issued during 1955. It was a two- 
ume compilation of chemical analyses of water from 1,315 
‘he nation’s larger cities. 

fopographic Mapping.—This activity is designed to fur- 
1 accurate and detailed information on natural and man- 
Je topographic features of the United States, its territories 
| dependencies. This is for use by the public as well as by 
land military agencies of the government. 

jince it was established in 1879 the survey had published 
ut 17,000 different topographic maps that now covered about 
% of continental U.S. However, many of the older maps had 
z needed revision. At the end of 1955 only about 37% of the 
ntry was covered by maps that met modern needs. Barring 
oreseen delays, the next three decades were expected to see 
country substantially covered with topographic maps made 
modern standards. However, a continuing problem of keep- 
these maps up to date would remain. During the year map- 
g or map revision was carried on in all 48 states, Alaska, 
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Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the Hawaiian Islands. In 
29 states mapping was accelerated through federal-state co- 
operative programs whereby mapping costs were shared equally 
between the federal government and a state, county or munici- 
pality. Altogether, 2,266 map manuscripts were transmitted to 
the publications office for printing and distribution. Of these, 
1,280 represented new mapping. 

Conservation.—Conservation activities in 1955 were aimed, 
as in previous years, at assuring proper development and use 
of water and mineral resources on federally controlled lands. 
This work required field surveys; preparation of maps and 
reports dealing with water power, fuels, minerals and chemicals; 
and on-site supervision of mining and drilling operations to 
assure safe and economical production of coal, oil, gas and 
other minerals. 

In mineral classification alone, 24,137 cases were handled 
involving either the outright disposal of federal lands with no 
reservation of any mineral; disposal of such lands with quali- 
fications; or exercise of the government’s right to lease such 
property for minerals exploration and production by private 
enterprise. 

More than 1,800 mining properties were under supervision 
during fiscal 1955, involving leases, permits and licenses in 32 
states and Alaska. Minerals production was estimated at nearly 
17,000,000 tons valued at more than $120,000,000 with royalties 
amounting to more than $5,000,000. The production of coal 
from federal land in the United States and Alaska aggregated 
5,588,830 tons with a royalty value exceeding $692,000. 

Drilling on public lands during the year included the spudding 
of 1,413 wells and completion of 1,352 wells, of which 937 were 
productive of oil or gas. In all, 21,758 wells, including 12,433 
capable of producing oil or gas, were under supervision at the 
end of the fiscal year; production was appreciably greater than 
in 1954 and royalty returns to the United States amounted to 
nearly $40,000,000. 

Publications.—The information gathered by the geological 
survey in field and laboratory is made available through a vari- 
ety of books, pamphlets, maps and charts. A list of those 
published by the survey is available free upon request. In addi- 
tion, many reports were published by other federal agencies, 
co-operating states, and scientific and technical periodicals. 
Reports published during the year included 46 professional 
papers, 47 bulletins, 60 water-supply papers, 35 circulars and 
30 chapters for the new edition of the Topographic Manual. 

(HE BSN») 

The review of geological articles and books shows 
Geology. the progress of geological science. Scrutiny of geo- 
logic literature published in 1955 revealed two major fields of 
endeavour: detailed provincial studies and refinements in re- 
search methods. Writings of universal interest on the broader 
aspects of geology made up but a minor part of the year’s 
production, and petrology, normally a subject of considerable 
study, received comparatively little attention. 

General and Historical Geology.—The cultural division of 
the French embassy, New York city, issued the French Biblio- 
graphical Digest: Science, Geology (2) (1954), an annotated 
list of geologic books and articles published in the French lan- 
guage during the period 1948-54. A summary of trends in 
French geology was included. Prodrome d’un description géo- 
logique de la Belgique, by P. Fourmarier et al. (1954), the most 
recent complete geologic description of Belgium, was published. 
A. L. DuToit, in The Geology of South Africa, presented a 
revision of this standard reference which incorporated data dis- 
covered after 1939. 

Engineering Geology.—The application of geology to engi- 
neering attracted greater attention and more detailed examina- 
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tion during r955. John R. Schultz and Arthur B. Cleaves, in 
Geology in Engineering (1955), contributed a text in elementary 
geology designed for engineering students. The Aug. 1955 issue 
of the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America included 
“Engineering Geology Reference List,” assembled by Stafford 
C. Happ, which included references in European and North 
American literature. A Glossary of Selected Geologic Terms 
With Special Reference to Their Use in Engineering, by W. Lee 
Stokes and David J. Varnes, was published by the Colorado 
Scientific society in 1955. Géologie des barrages et des aménage- 
ments hydraulics (1955), by M. Gignoux and R. Barbier, pri- 
marily a reference on the subject of geology of damsites but 
touching upon the associated subjects of construction, tunnel- 
ling, drilling, grouting, equipment and underground water, was 
published. Numerous examples involving widely varying geo- 
logical situations were presented. 

Structural Geology.—Reinout W. van Bemmelen, in Mown- 
tain Building (1954), considered the principles of mountain 
building and described current mountain making in Indonesia, 
one of the areas of most active crustal deformation. at this 
time. A study of the earth’s crust utilizing earthquake surface 


waves appeared in “Crustal Structure and Surface-Wave Dis- — 


persion,” by Jack E. Oliver, Maurice Ewing and Frank Press, 
in the July 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of America. Analysis of surface-wave dispersion resulted in the 
deduction that the Pacific ocean and parts of the North Atlantic 
ocean were underlain by typical oceanic crust except for a 
possible thin layer of continental rock under the Easter Island 
rise. A symposium entitled Crust of the Earth, edited by Arie 
Poldervaart, was published as a Geological Society of America 
Special Paper. The nature of the earth’s crust, recent deforma- 
tion and sedimentation, structural synthesis and petrogenesis 
and the historical development of the earth’s crust were the 
major topics of exposition. 

Sedimentation and Marine Geology.—The Ocean Floor 
(1954), by Hans Pettersson, presented information on the na- 
ture, stratigraphy and geochemistry of the sediments of the 
ocean floor, based on data obtained during the cruise of the 
“Albatross” in 1947. Other topics were the ages of the deep 
oceanic basins, turbidity currents, bottom waters and the life 
of the great deeps. Francis P. Shepard and David G. Moore 
contributed a classic discussion of sedimentation in the Gulf of 
Mexico in “Central Texas Coast Sedimentation: Characteristics 
of Sedimentary Environment, Recent History, and Diagenesis,” 
in the Aug. 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists. Deposition, biology and chemistry 
of the sediments were closely integrated and the studies enabled 
identification of depositional environments in cores of as much 
as 85 ft. of sediments in bays, barrier islands and deltas. “Deep- 
sea Channels, Topography, and Sedimentation” by Henry W. 
Menard, Jr., in the Feb. 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geologists, had for its principal 
topic an explanation of the surface relief of parts of the ocean 
bottom. Smooth submarine topography was found to be closely 
related to deposition by turbidity currents, while irregular to- 
pography was described as occurring in areas where deposition 
was solely by settling out of suspended material. Bottom topog- 
raphy of some relief was observed to be sheltered from turbidity 
currents by submarine mountains or ridges. Submarine fans 
were also discussed. Morphology of some submarine canyons 
led the author to the conclusion that turbidity currents had 
eroded the channels, as canyon orientation could be related to 
Coriolis effects. 

Papers presenting lithofacies analyses (quantitative presenta- 
tion of physical characteristics of sediments in map form with 
relation to source and depositional areas) appeared in larger 
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numbers in 1955. Outstanding examples of this type of prese 
tion were published in various issues of the Bulletin of 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists and are as 
lows: January, “Lithofacies Map of Lower Silurian Deposit 
Central and Eastern United States and Canada,” by Thomas 
Amsden; April, “General Lithofacies Relationship of St. P 
Sandstone and Simpson Group,” by E. C. Dapples; and 
“Quantitative Lithofacies and Biofacies Study of Florena S$ 
(Permian) of Kansas,” by John Imbrie, and “Devonian Sys 
of Williston Basin,” by Andrew D. Baillie. 

Mineral Deposits.—The first all-inclusive publication on 
mineral deposits of Bolivia was published. Frederico Ahlfeld 
Los Yacimientos Minerales de Bolivia (1954), included m 
cross sections, descriptions of mining districts and indivi 
deposits and production and export data. Continued expan 
of the search for uranium resulted in the devotion of the ent 
March-April 1955 issue of Economic Geology to all phases} 
the geology of uranium, and U.S. geological survey and Ato 
Energy commission geologists described numerous indivi 
deposits. 

Petroleum Geology.—A. I. Levorsen, a petroleum geolo 
of outstanding reputation, wrote Geology of Petroleum (19 
in which the subject was completely discussed. In “Time 
Migration of Oil and Gas,” in the May 1955 issue of 
Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geologi 
W. C. Gussow proposed a method of determining the lengt. 
time of migration. Time involved in compaction, regional 
time of trap formation, hydrostatic and saturation press 
and diagenesis were each examined and related to oil migrati 
The principles were tested by application to Alberta, Can., 
fields. The origin of petroleum in place was discussed by C 
Corbett in “In Situ Origin of McMurray Oil of Northeast 
Alberta and Its Relevance to General Problem of Origin 
Oil,” in the August issue of the Bulletin of the American A 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists. It was suggested that hu 
acids derived from plant material were the source of the nye 
carbons. Environmental factors in deposition of the sedime 
were discussed and a sequence of chemical changes from 
original plant material to oil was proposed. 

The international oil situation was the subject of seve 
examinations. World Oil, in its “International Issue” of Aug. 
1955, presented developments of the petroleum industry in 
producing countries of the world during the previous year, w 
a special section devoted to Russia and other communist-do 
nated countries. Leonard M. Fanning, in Foreign Oil and 
Free World (1954), showed the international petroleum de 
opment by the leadership of the United States of Amer 
petroleum industry. Practical problems, economics and polit 
aspects were discussed and statistics of the industry were gi 
for some areas. The July 1955 issue of the Bulletin of 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists reviewed de 
opments in Mexico, South and Central America, Europe, Afr 
the middle east and the far east for 1954, while the June is 
of the same publication presented statistical data on expl 
tion in Alaska, Canada and the United States for 1954. In 
Romanian Oil Industry (1955), Constantin N. Jordan revie 
events of that segment of the oil industry for the pe 
1945-52 with the major presentation that of statistical in 
mation. An interesting series of reviews by George V. Chilit 
of comparatively recent Russian publications appeared in \ 
ous issues of the Bulletin of the American Association of Pe 
leum Geologists in 1955. The origin of petroleum was em] 
sized in these reviews. 

Geochemistry.—Two phases of this subject received n 
than usual attention within the year. /sotope Geology (19 
by Kalervo Rankama, and Nuclear Geology (1954), editec 
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JCK FALL at Niagara falls in 1955. Geologists located areas of dangerous 
isms and dynamited thousands of tons of rock to reshape the face of the 
Is. The photograph shows the American falls with New Prospect point at 
) upper left 


enry Faul, presented numerous applications of radioactivity 
d related phenomena to geologic problems. Techniques and 
uipment for study of radioactive effects, age determinations 
‘d earth origin and history were discussed. Biogeochemistry as 
plied to exploration for metalliferous minerals was demon- 
rated in two case histories: “Biogeochemical Reconnaissance 
'the Annie Laurie Uranium Prospect, Santa Cruz County, 
izona,” by Roger Y. Anderson and Edwin B. Kurtz, Jr., in 
‘onomic Geology, March-April 1955 issue, and ‘“‘Biogeochemi- 
Prospecting at the Shawangunk Mine—a Case Study,” by 
3eph E. Worthington, in Economic Geology, June-July 1955 
ue. The problem of sampling for biogeochemical exploration 
‘s analyzed and techniques for effective sampling were sug- 
sted by Harry V. Warren, Robert E. Delavault and John A. C. 
rtescue in “Sampling in Biogeochemistry,” which appeared in 
» Feb. 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
nerica. (See also MINERALOGY; OCEANOGRAPHY; PALAEON- 
LOGY; SEISMOLOGY. ) (L. On.) 


‘ » Georgia, popularly known as the “empire state of 
orga. the south,” is located in the south Atlantic region 
‘the United States. It has an area of 58,876 sq.mi. and had 
estimated population of 3,539,000 on July 1, 1955, according 
the U.S. bureau of the census. Of the 1950 population (3,444,- 
3), 54.7% was rural and 45.3% urban; 68.6% was native 
ite and 30.9% Negro. Atlanta, the capital, had a 1950 popu- 
ion of 331,314. Its 1954 estimated population was 457,300. 
her chief cities and their 1950 populations, with their esti- 
ted 1954 populations in parentheses, are: Savannah, 119,638 
29,700); Columbus, 79,611 (90,800); Augusta, 71,508 (93,- 
2); and Macon, 70,252 (76,000). 

History.—In Jan. 1955, the state legislature convened for 
> first time under a constitutional amendment providing for 
nual sessions not to exceed 40 days. Prior to the adoption 
this amendment in 1954, the state legislature met in 70-day 
nnial sessions. The Jan. 1955 session of the legislature passed 
act providing for the automatic withdrawal of all state and 
al funds for public education in any public school district 
system where white and coloured Negro children were not 


segregated in schools and classes. The act was another in a series 
of measures adopted by the state legislature designed to main- 
tain segregation in the public schools of the state. 


In another measure which reflected the continued urban 
trend and increased industrialization in the state, the legislature 
authorized cities and towns to formulate workable programs for 
utilizing appropriate private and public resources to eliminate 
and prevent the development and spread of slums, to encourage 
needed urban rehabilitation, and to provide for the redevelop- 
ment of slum areas. 

Other important actions of the January session of the legis- 
lature authorized the creation of a farmers’ market authority to 
construct and improve farmers’ markets throughout the state; 
established a rural roads authority to construct, maintain, re- 
pair, operate and finance rural road projects; prohibited the sale 
or use of fireworks in the state except in public displays author- 
ized by the state fire marshall and local government officials; 
repealed the act of 1953 creating the Georgia turnpike author- 
ity; provided for the issuance of five-year drivers’ licences in- 
stead of the permanent licences formerly issued; required the 
filing of ad valorem tax affidavits with applications for auto- 
mobile licence tags; and established a state programs study 
committee to study the operations of the state government and 
to make recommendations to the governor and state legislature 
for meeting the fiscal needs of the state on a long-range basis. 

Among the more significant political developments of the year 
was a meeting of the state legislature in extraordinary session 
for two weeks in June for the purpose of enacting new revenue, 
licence and tax laws needed to cope with a developing financial 
crisis in the state government. After rejecting a controversial 
sales tax extension bill, the legislature raised taxes on gasoline, 
cigarettes, beer and wine, incomes, insurance premiums and a 
number of other items. It was estimated that the new tax- 
producing bills would bring in more than $40,000,000 to the 
state treasury. 

Principal state officials during 1955 were: governor, S. Marvin 
Griffin; lieutenant governor, Ernest Vandiver; secretary of 
state, Ben W. Fortson, Jr.; comptroller general, Zach D. 
Cravey; attorney general, Eugene Cook; treasurer, George B. 
Hamilton; commissioner of agriculture, Phil Campbell; com- 
missioner of labour, Ben T. Huiet; and superintendent of 
schools, M. D. Collins. 
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Education.—During the school year 1955-1956, there were 2,864 public 
schools in Georgia with an enrolment of 892,467 pupils and a teaching 
staff of 29,255, according to the state department of education. 

There were 1,615 elementary schools, 741 for white children and 874 
for Negro children. An additional 1,249 elementary schools had one or 
more high school grades (including 524 for Negro children). There were 
665 five-year high schools (419 for white children and 246 for Negro 
children). There was an enrolment in the elementary grades of 666,808 
(442,514 white children and 224,294 Negro children) and a_ teaching 
staff of 19,057 (12,839 white and 6,218 Negro). There was an enrol- 
ment in high school grades of 225,659 (166,651 white children and 59,- 
oo8 Negro children) and a teaching staff of 9,033 (6,763 white and 
2,270 Negro). There were 645 nonteaching principals (490 white and 
155 Negro). 

Total expenditures of the state government for education during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, amounted to $122,295,266, compared 
with $113,417,455 the preceding year and $137,711,000 for the operating 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
ublic assistance programs during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
amounted to $62,247,686, an increase of approximately 6.5% over the 
previous year, according to the state department of public welfare. Ola- 
age assistance amounted to $43,860,295; aid to the blind, $1,604,545; 
aid to dependent children, $12,562,369: and aid to disabled persons, 
$4,130,477. In June 1955, a total of 97,985 persons received old-age as- 
sistance with an average allowance of SaeoE 355.70 blind persons re- 
ceived benefits averaging $42.96; 39,961 dependent children received 
benefits averaging $27.14; 9,052 disabled persons received benefits averag- 
ing $42.05. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, a total of 6,914 persons 
were convicted of crimes (1.921 of felonies and 4,993 of misdemeanours ) 
and committed to state and county penal institutions under the control 
of the state board of corrections. There were 7.789 prisoners in these in- 
stitutions on June 30, 1955, compared with 7,675 on June 30, 1954. 

Communications._-As of June 30, 1955, the state highway department 
reported that there were 87,455 mi. of public roads in Georgia and an 
estimated additional 7,483 mi. of city streets and alleys. The state high- 
way system extended 15,111 mi., and county roads extended 72,343 mi. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. the state highway department 
expended $65,755,641.01. The state received $15,517,352-62 from the 
federal government for highway purposes during the fiscal year. 

On Dec. 31, 1954, there were 6,049 mi. of railroads in Georgia, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce commission. The Georgia Public Serv- 
ice commission reported there were 607,526 telephone stations in the state 
as of July 15, 1955. There were 3.238 mi. of federal airways and 79 ac- 
tive civil airports in Georgia as of June 30, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.—-On June 30, 1955, there were 301 state banks in 
Georgia with total deposits of $953,656,932 and total assets of $1,064,- 
342,920, according to the Georgia department of banking. The same 
source showed 51 national banks in the state with total deposits of 
$1,171,883,000 and assets of $1,274.494,000 as of April, 1955. There 
were also 14 state chartered building and loan associations in Georgia in 
1954 with total assets of $21,093,040, according to a report by the 
Georgia secretary of state. 

The Georgia Savings and Loan league reported that there were 79 Sav- 
ings and loan associations on June 30, 1955, of which 71 were chartered 
by the federal government and 8 by the state. These 79 associations had 
resources of approximately $600,000,000. 

Total receipts of the state government for the fiscal year ending June 
30,1955, were $236,473,995; budget allotments for the period were $241,- 
304,615. On June 30, 1955 the state had a net surplus of $16,364,658. 

Agriculture-—The U.S. department of agriculture estimated that the 
total cash income (including government payments) of Georgia farmers 
for 1954 was $601,765,000. This represented a decline of 7.6% from the 
$650,956,000 reported for the previous year. Of the 1954 cash income 
52.5% was derived from crops while 46.4% came from livestock. Gov- 
ernment payments during 1954 amounted to $6,640,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Georgia 


Estimated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
GEotton, bales: coe cle ss 0 oe 685,000 612,000 695,000 
Gorn bu mem eitobs icy bielict te enon 65,208,000 29,642,000 46,217,000 
faeanvts) Ibe. ssi ses 68s 613,800,000 276,750,000 657,004,000 
Tobaccosibveulaie one eo) Cele Misiae “ 146,740,000 124,220,000 114,536,000 
stains 6 4 Geno «oo Oo . 18,356,000 21,235,000 14,416,000 
Pecans, (bia $s corey ey el es 5 : 4,000,000 20,000,000 36,981,000 
Potatoes (sweet), bu. . . - « + = A 1,350,000 966,000 4,080,000 
Potatoes, Irish, bu, < . . 2 + @ « 5 344,000 395,000 872,000 
Hayptonsaenicte mens t= 9 = ienions 5 596,000 444,000 676,000 
Wheat bus ae-cek stay eens aus : 1,472,000 2,072,000 2,216,000 
Peaches, bU.aner cicet ener ces) relluiv) co ks 2,800,000 3,612,000 


*The 1955 peach crop was almost a complete failure because of spring freeze damage- 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Georgia 


All Salaries Value 
employees and wages added by manufacture 
Industry 1953 1953 {in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 1952 {in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. . ... - 32,271 $ 90,559 $219,382 $170,492 
Textile mill products. . . . «s+ «es 107,183 269,250 410,587 398,281 
Apparel and related products 33,906 71,176 115,447 110,068 
Furniture ond fixtures . er 8,496 21,324 39,694 ¥ 
Paper and allied products . 12,745 47,629 128,969 TSO 37; 
Chemicals and allied products. . . LOS 35,021 77,121 72,220 
Leather and leather products . 2,096 5,203 9,836 “ 
Stone, clay ond glass products . 7,562 22,104 42,792 * 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . 5,858 20,863 37,948 38,381 
Miscellaneous manufactures. . 3,894 10,444 21,101 ae 
Administrative and auxiliary . 3,350 13,728 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis of 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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‘healthy a condition as the rest of West German economy. Sal 


Manvfacturing.—In June 1955 there were 324,300 persons employed 
manufacturing industries in Georgia, compared with 304,600 in Ju 
1954, according to the U.S. bureau of labor statistics. The same soury 
reported that gross average weekly earnings of production workers 
manufacturing was $52.93 for June 1955, compared with $48.51 
June 1954. The U.S. bureau of the census estimated that persons ef 
ployed in manufacturing in Georgia received a total of $848,075,000 
salaries and wages in 1953. The same agency reported that a value 
$1,545,467,000 was added by manufacture during 1953, compared w. 
$1,355,318,000 in 1952 and $1,332,659,000 in I95I. G. S) Bst) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of tha 
mineral commodities produced in Georgia in 1952 and 1953 (prelimina 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Georgia produces a variety of nonmeté 
lic minerals. In 1953, the state was second in output of mica, third 
clay—of the 37 states producing clay—and in barite and bauxite, fou 
in slate, and fifth in asbestos. Georgia was 32nd among the states 
value of mineral output, with 0.36% of the U.S. total in 1953. 


— 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Georgia 


(Short tons) 
1952 1953 
Mineral Quontity Value Quantity Value 

Clays cs) oieel osinsimenre 2,562,000 $23,138,000 2,651,000 $23,455, 
lroncore: Jo mietnelloncerton lounce 358,000 1,439,000 291,000 1,108, 
Sandland gravels «4% - 2,134,000 2,030,000 2,051,000 1,901, 
Stone ee erie 741 4:2, 000 18,115,000 7,122,000 18,759, 09 
liclagea 5 oc O-0 Do 00D 56,000 653,000 58,000 203,05 
Other minerals. . « + + + * aveva 7,023,000 eae 6,97 8,0 

Totals custo carotene! oh $52,398,000 $52,397,0 


The year 1955 gave many indicatio 


German Literature. that the book trade was in just 


were high, many new titles were published and the Germ 
technical literature again displayed the quality and quanti 
always associated with German scholarship before 1932. Ha 
ever, the creative literature failed to achieve anything like t 
recovery which the nation had produced in the technical a 
economic sphere. In literature it was not so much a question 
recovery but rather of rebirth, the rebirth of a new generati 
of authors. The great difference between the work present 
during the year by the present generation and that of the old 
generation with an unbroken continuity of development reac 
ing back into the pre-Hitlerian days was apparent with t 
publication of the concluding volume, Der Tag des jung 
Arztes, in the autobiography of his youth which Hans Carog 
began to write during World War I. Here in the mature refi 
tions about his life and times as a young doctor in Bavaria 
author expresses his awareness of the organic meaningfulness 
his entire long life in a very simple, peaceful prose which 
saturated with the tradition of the language. 

Max Frisch, a talented young Swiss writer, in his excelle 
psychological novel, Stiller, generally acknowledged as the fin 
novel of the year, articulately gave voice to the themes a 
style which attract the younger writers. This long book te 
the unsuccessful attempts of a man, Stiller, to lose his ident 
by fleeing from his total environment. The Swiss architect a 
writer was distinguished not only by this novel which v 
awarded the Wilhelm Raabe prize, but his radio play, Der L 
und die Architektur, was selected as the best submitted te 
jury of the Hessian radio, and his play, Don Juan oder 
Liebe zur Geometrie, was successfully produced on the Gern 
stage. 

Typical of those established German authors who enjoye: 
profitable exile during the years of German suffering but \ 
thus forfeited their acceptance by the German public was H 
Habe, author of A Thousand Must Fall, whose latest eff 
Off Limits, Roman der Besatzung Deutschlands, was hig 
publicized but not well liked. Disappointed critics regarded | 
novel as an attempt to sell a huge number of copies sinc 
emphasized the sensational elements such as fraternizat 
prostitution, etc. and, it was claimed, often gave distorted vit 
of the truth. 

Among the older German authors was Lion Feuchtwan 
one of modern German literature’s foremost historical novel 
whose lengthy Spanische Ballade, was set in 12th-century Sp 
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ie historical background was presented with such detail that 
times it threatened to turn the novel into a lecture. Max 
‘od, the Czech writer, uses the historical novel primarily as a 
hicle for his poetical speculations and psychological explana- 
ms. This was especially true in his latest book, Armer Cicero, 
uich uses a love affair of the aging orator for a young girl as 
e situation through which Cicero, who is caught in the gulf 
tween his ideals and the realities of life, becomes aware of 
man frailty and reaches the stage of readiness for self-sacri- 
e, the last step in the logical development of his life. Honoured 
her 7oth birthday, Ina Seidel also produced one of the finest 
srman novella of recent times, Die Fahrt in den Abend, which 
is about a retired physician who suddenly is brought back to 
e memory of a critical decision in his earlier life, starting 
om which he reviews and evaluates then the remainder of his 
e in retrospect. 

World War II, especially the Russian war, army life and 
stwar problems was the predominant theme in the work of 
€ more promising young writers. Hans Hellmut Kirst, film 
itic for a Munich paper and the author of 1954’s best seller, 
ull-acht-fiinfzehn, expanded in the course of one year the mili- 
ry adventures of Private Asch into a trilogy. Volume two, 
te seltsamen Kriegsabenteuer des Gefreiten Asch, focuses 
ore attention on various members of an artillery regiment on 
e eastern front, unpleasant types found in the army, whose 
4pidity and brutality the author satirizes unmercifully. The 
ird volume, Der gefdhrliche Endsieg des Gefreiten Asch, 
yphasizes similar characters and situations in the military 
ene during the final days of the war. Episodes and personal- 
es are exaggerated for the author’s purpose, which is to sati- 
ie the tragedy caused by the evils of army life and war. 

(Of quite a different stamp was the last volume, Berlin, of the 
w trilogy (Moscow, Stalingrad) written by Theodor Plievier, 
10 died during the year. In twelve years of devoted effort this 
thor, a disillusioned emigrant to and then from the Soviet 
uion, tried, probably better than anyone yet, to picture real- 
ically on a broad canvas the eastern-front war as it affected 
2 three cities. In the novel, Berlin, no details are spared and 
erything is presented, but by choosing to give such a picture 
ere arises a documentary rather than a novel. The most im- 
rtant works of nonfiction dealing with the war came from the 
ns of two generals, Albert Kesselring’s Gedanken zum Zweiten 
eltkrieg, and Erich von Manstein’s Verlorene Siege. The for- 
2x attempts a critical evaluation of personal experiences which 
tminate in an investigation of the errors committed by the 
is powers. The latter aims at supplementing the existing 
arce documents by appending that which von Manstein calls 
2 essential element; that is, how the leading personalities 
dught and acted. 

‘Though not drawing her material from the war, Johanna 
oosdorf concentrated on an attempt to make understandable 
2 reactions of men under duress by placing them against the 
ulistic background, the factory environment of the east zone. 
Der Himmel brennt the author, herself a refugee from east 
rmany, was the first to use the workers’ revolt of July 1954 
the setting for a skilful revelation of the German worker 
der the Soviet system, who takes pride—even love—in his 
rk but at the same time has the greatest hatred for the regime 
ove him. Stefan Andres was the only young author of ability 
escape the lure of present-day environmental influences that 
re so attractive to his contemporaries, and in Die Reise nach 
rtiuncula, a trip through southern Italy, the main characters 
‘et, travel together, and encounter personal emotional crises 
der the spell of the chapel where the Franciscan order was 
gun, 

In the field of the German drama, still dominated by trans- 
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lations, there was but one noteworthy play printed and produced 
by a German writer, Carl Zuckmayer’s Das kalte Licht, which 
shows the conflict between loyalty and ideology in a German 
atomic scientist who went to England and Canada and became a 
communist spy. Zuckmayer’s ability to write an eminently pro- 
ducible drama led him here to write an almost technically per- 
fect play, but the psychological development of the central fig- 
ure cannot quite match the dramaturgy. To be noted in the field 
of poetry were the volumes: Yamins Stationen by Peter Hirt- 
ling, and Apréslude by Gottfried Benn, both of which contained 
some of the finest lyrics that modern German poets had writ- 
ten. Heinz Piontek, who had begun to make a name for himself in 
the field of the lyric, published a volume of small pieces in 
lyrical prose, Vor Augen, which received much favourable 
comment. 

The third and last volume of Franz Werfel’s unpublished 
work Erzadhlungen aus zwei Welten, edited by Adolf Klarmann 
(the manuscripts being prepared for the printers by the widow, 
Alma Mahler Werfel), surprisingly reveals that Werfel went 
through a period of intense Jewish-nationalistic feeling from the 
time the Nazi danger threatened Austria through his flight to 
France, including even the first days of his residence in Amer- 
ica. During this period he emphasized the peculiarities of the 
Jewish character, contrasting them with other peoples. This vol- 
ume contains two major prose works. One, Eine blassblaue 
Frauenschrift, presents as the heroine the noblest, most undis- 
torted of all his many Jewish characters, the daughter of a 
Viennese physician, Vera Wormser. The second, Cella oder die 
Ueberwinder, is a completed first volume of a projected two- 
volume novel which with great penetration depicts the expulsion 
of the Jews out of Vienna and the early days of the Nazi terror 
in that city, Another valuable posthumous work was found in 
the one volume, Das Gesamtwerk, of Friedo Lampe, which con- 
tains several hitherto unpublished movelle and short stories of 
this little known man who wrote in the true style of the Ger- 
man Romantic tradition. 

C. W. Ceram, the author of the best seller, Gods, Graves, and 
Scholars, published a similar work, Enge Schlucht und schwarzer 
Berg, dealing exclusively with the Hittite empire and the archae- 
ological adventures concerned with the discovery and study of 
this strange civilization that was so long lost to the world. In 
his Worterbuch der deutschen Umgangssprache Heinz Kupper 
made an outstanding beginning in one branch of German lexi- 
cography which had been sadly neglected. Heinrich Weinstock’s 
book, Realer Humanismus, was highly praised as it presented a 
thorough treatment of the history of humanism, its place in 
education, why and how it failed, and also the author’s plea for 
a “real” humanism, distinguished from the traditional form in 
that it should take realities into account. One of the most 
valuable studies of the 19th-century Kulturkampf was written 
by Georg Franz in his Kulturkampf: Staat und katholische 
Kirche in Mitteleuropa von der Sékularisation bis zum Ab- 
schluss des preussischen Kulturkampfes. 

The creative literature in the east zone was practically non- 
existent. The lot of the author was not a pleasant one in the 
Peoples’ Republic where royalties, or the equivalent, were ex- 
tremely low except for the select few, and the opportunities for 
part-time employment which the government recommended 
were equally poor. In May 1955 the government instituted the 
first literary fair where they presented their prize authors be- 
hind counters to sell and autograph their books and talk to the 
people. It was also found necessary to establish an /nstitut 
fiir Schriftsteller under Alfred Kurella, an officially approved 
writer, because of the great dissatisfaction with the sales volume 
of the east zone literature, and it was felt that the writers were 
not sufficiently familiar with dialectical materialism, the ideo- 
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logical panacea in the Sovietized regime of Germany. 
(he Gabes) 

A country of central Europe, Germany is bounded 
Germany. north by the North sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
sea, east by Poland, south by Czechoslovakia, Austria and Switz- 
erland, and west by France, Luxembourg, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. From 1949 Germany was partitioned into two republics 
with a special provisional regime for Berlin (qg.v.). Areas and 
populations of the two states and Berlin are as follows: 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) (1950 census) (1955 est.) 
* 
German Federal Republic . « « « 94,719* 47 695,67 2* 49,900,000 
G D cratic Republic. « « 41,380 17,313,734} 16,500,000 
Eola saute : ae fe ieee! 341 3,336,475 3,369,000 
136,440 68,345,881 69,769,000 


*Excluding the Saar (q.v.): area, 991 sq.mi.; pop. (1954) 980,858. 71946 census. 


Language: German, with small admixture of Lusatian (260,- 
ooo in the Kottbus-Bautzen area), Polish (150,000, mainly in 
Westphalia) and Danish (120,000). Religion: (1938 est.) Prot- 
estant 62.7%, Roman Catholic 32.5%, Jewish 0.7%, other 
4.1%; (1950 census, Federal Republic only) Protestant 52.2%, 
Roman Catholic 43.8%. 

German Federal Republic—Chief cities (with population of 
more than 200,000, 1953 est.): Bonn (cap.) 130,000; Hamburg 
1,658,000; Munich 870,000; Cologne 629,200; Essen 624,100; 
Frankfurt 564,400; Diisseldorf 540,200; Dortmund 534,500; 
Stuttgart 521,800; Hanover 467,900; Bremen 463,000; Duis- 
burg 426,700; Nuremberg 381,600; Wuppertal 375,100; Gel- 
senkirchen 329,800; Bochum 301,300; Kiel 259,500; Mannheim 
256,300; Liibeck 234,600; Brunswick 230,400; Wiesbaden 228,- 
700; Oberhausen 211,100; Karlsruhe 204,600. President of the 
republic in 1955, Theodor Heuss; federal chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer (q.v.). 

German Democratic Republic—Capital, Berlin-Pankow. Chief 
cities (1953 est.): Leipzig 607,700; Dresden 510,100; Chemnitz 
(renamed Karl-Marxstadt) 298,500; Halle 278,400; Magdeburg 
252,300. President of the republic in 1955, Wilhelm Pieck; pre- 
mier, Otto Grotewohl. Soviet ambassador, Gheorghy M. Push- 
kin; Soviet commander in chief, Col. Gen. Andrey A. Grechko. 

History.—During 1955 no progress was made over the most 
important subject for all Germans—that of the reunification of 
their country. The foreign ministers of the four occupying 
powers met in Geneva, Switz., in July, and again in October, 
without making the slightest progress. At each conference the 
differences in western and Soviet policies were starkly illus- 
trated. The Soviet plan for the creation of a European security 
system and the later, step-by-step progress towards German 
reunification was countered by that of the western powers, en- 
tailing the holding of free, all-German elections, the signing of 
a German peace treaty and the later evolution of a security 
system. The failure of the great powers to make any progress 
caused increasing impatience among Germans. 

The most important “all-German” event in 1955 was, there- 
fore, the visit of Adenauer to Moscow in September. He was 
invited by the Soviet government on June 7, the invitation being 
passed through the Soviet and federal German ambassadors in 
Paris. Adenauer accepted, through the same channels on June 
30. He flew to Moscow in a German “Lufthansa” plane on Sept. 
8, having pledged himself to secure the return of German prison- 
ers still in the Soviet Union and some progress over reunifica- 
tion. In return he was prepared to open diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, as requested by N. A. Bulganin, the 
Soviet premier. 

The Moscow talks lasted five days and Adenauer flew back on 
Sept. 14 to Bonn. He pointed out at once to the press and to 
the Bundestag that he had refused to budge from its commit- 
ments to the western powers under the Paris agreements and 
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Soviet démarche had been accompanied by notes to the Weste 


had maintained his claim to represent the whole German peoj| 
as head of the only democratically-elected German governmé 
Bulganin had promised the return of the German prisoners, @ 
ing a figure of 9,626, and he had in return agreed to open dig 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. There had been an 
change of views on the subject of German reunification, but 
practical progress on this subject was achieved. This was a I 
ter disappointment to the people of both eastern and west 
Germany. 

The Soviet leaders promised to take immediate steps to 
turn the German prisoners. The first batch, consisting of 24 
mer generals, arrived in the Federal Republic on Oct. 6. Oct 
the first large group, of 598, arrived at the federal transit cai) 
of Friedland and smaller groups reached both the Federal a 
the Democratic republics later. 

In Moscow Adenauer made it clear that he would not ta 
part in all-German talks with the German Communist gove} 
ment. The Soviet government had already proposed such tall 
subject to the annulment of the Paris treaties, on Jan. 15. A 
nauer turned down this proposal in a radio broadcast on Jan. 
when he said that he would not sacrifice the treaties to a 
man reunification which would be “dependent on Moscow.” T 


European Union countries alleging that the treaties infring 
the Geneva protocol of 1925 by allowing the stockpiling of b 
teriological and chemical weapons. The British and French ge 
ernments were also accused of infringing their mutual secu 
agreements with the Soviet Union. 

German Federal Republic-—On May 5 the Federal Repuh 
became a sovereign state, almost exactly ten years after the 4 
of the war. In the morning Adenauer, the federal chancell 
had a final meeting with the three western high commissioné 
who became ambassadors on the same day and who present 
their credentials to Heuss, the federal president. At an open 
ceremony at the chancellor’s official headquarters of the ‘i 
Schaumburg in Bonn the German flag was hoisted and Adena 
made a short statement, announcing the end of the occupat 
and the birth of western German independence. A simi 
proclamation was read in the Bundestag. | 

The return of German sovereignty gave the Federal Reput 
the right to rearm; to build commercial aircraft; to enter u 
diplomatic relations with any country; to control its own 
ternal security; and to enjoy freedom from Allied controls o 
industry. Immediately after the declaration of sovereignty | 
Federal Republic took part on May 8 in the first Western Eu 
pean Union meeting in Paris. Adenauer thanked the other pc 
ers for their reception of the Federal Republic and on the n 
day the German generals Hans Speidel and Adolf Heusin 
were received at NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organizatic 
headquarters in Paris. They wore civilian clothes. 

The prelude to the events of May was the ratification of 
Paris treaties by the Bundestag on Feb. 27 after a three- 
debate. There were four treaties: the protocol on ending 
occupation regime, the convention for the stationing of fore 
troops on German soil, the agreement for the admission of 
Federal Republic into NATO and the Western European Uni 
and the Saar agreement between France and the Federal 
public. The majorities in favour of the first three agreem¢ 
varied between 157 and 176 in the second and third reading: 
the ratification bills. In each reading 264 members voted for 
Saar agreement and 204 and 201 respectively voted against 
Four cabinet ministers failed to support the government on 
agreement and one of them (Vice-Chancellor Franz Bliicl 
offered his resignation as a result. It was not accepted by # 
nauer. The Bundesrat (or Lander assembly) accepted the t 
ties on March 18 and President Heuss signed them on M: 


=PATRIATION OF GERMAN WAR PRISONERS, 1955 


yove: Photographs of German soldiers missing after World War II posted in 
anover, Ger., in June during a meeting of former prisoners of war 


vove, right: Moscow agreement in August. Chancellor Adenauer of West 
rmany (left) facing Premier Bulganin (right) and Foreign Minister Molotov 
the U.S.S.R. during discussions in the Soviet capital which resulted in the 
ease of German prisoners and re-established diplomatic relations between the 
0 countries 


ght: Seeking news of relatives, German women wept as trains carrying the 
st groups of prisoners reached the town of Friedland in October 
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lve: Former Nazi officers—-22 generals and 1 
hiral—enjoying their first meals after reaching 
dom in their homeland following 10 years of 
trisonment 

; 

pht: Repatriated prisoners parading at Fried- 
ii carrying a banner saying ‘“‘Thank you, Dr. 
| nauer”’ 
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“THE GREAT TUG-OF-WAR,” a 1955 cartoon by Justus of the Minneapolis 
Star (Minn.) 


24, after deciding that there was no reason to wait for a decision 
as to their constitutionality by the federal constitutional court 
in Karlsruhe. 

Ratification of the Paris treaties took place against a back- 
eround of uncertainty. On Jan. 29 opponents of the treaties 
launched a “national” campaign against them when their lead- 
ers met in St. Paul’s church in Frankfurt and signed a mani- 
festo against rearmament. On Jan. 23 the leader of the Social 
Democratic party, Erich Ollenhauer, sent a grave warning 
against rearmament to Adenauer. Popular aversion to rearma- 
ment increased and applications for posts in the new armed 
forces fell away sharply. German youth in particular showed its 
doubts about rearmament but communist efforts to take part 
in the campaign were rebuffed. 

The federal chancellor had a busy year. Apart from his Mos- 
cow visit, he went to both the United States and Great Britain 
in 1955. On June 16 he received a degree at Harvard university 
and on June 13 and 14 had talks with Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and J. Foster Dulles. He declared that the bonds of 
friendship between the two countries were closer than ever be- 
fore and aired the possibility of bringing about “controlled dis- 
armament” through negotiations with the Soviet Union. On June 
19 he visited Sir Anthony Eden at Chequers. 

On Jan. 14-15 Adenauer had talks with the French premier, 
Pierre Mendés-France, in Baden-Baden. They reached agree- 
ment over the Saar question but temporarily shelved the French 
plan for a European arms pool. On April 29 and 30 Adenauer 
had talks with the French foreign minister, Antoine Pinay, in 
Bonn. They completed arrangements for the Saar statute (which 
was rejected by the Saarlanders in a referendum held on Oct. 
23), agreed to re-examine the project for a Moselle canal and 
declared their common desire to secure European integration. 
The communiqué had a cool reception from the German political 
parties. On Oct. 5 Adenauer met the French premier, Edgar 
Faure, in Luxembourg, in order to produce a joint declaration 
encouraging the Saarlanders to accept the “European” statute. 
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‘party went into opposition on Oct. 15. 
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As a result of making this trip by car in raw weather Adena 
became seriously ill with pneumonia. He was unable to take 
further part in affairs until shortly before Christmas. 

On May 25 Adenauer interviewed the German ambassadors 
London, Paris and Washington. The object of this meeting 
to ensure close co-operation between these three “key” men 
the new foreign minister, Heinrich von Brentano, who was 
cially appointed on June 7. At the same time Theodor Bl 
was appointed minister of defense. 

Three Land elections were held in 1955. On April 24 
Lower Saxony election resulted in a coalition of the Christ 
Democratic, Free Democratic, German and Refugee part 
coming into power with a narrow majority. On May 15 
Christian Democrats (C.D.U.) obtained 51 out of roo seats 
the parliament of Rhineland-Palatinate. On Oct. 9 the So 
Democrats won the Bremen election by increasing their v 
from 39% to 48% and taking 52 out of 100 seats. The gene} 
effect of these elections was to show that the C.D.U. vote 
declined since the 1953 federal election but that this party 
still the strongest in the Federal Republic. The C.D.U.’s pa 
tion in the federal parliament was slightly weakened by the 
fection of the Refugee party from the coalition on July 23. T] 


Other political events included: the Yugoslav demand 
350,000,000 marks of reparations on July 27; the confiscati 
of German assets in Austria which provoked a German prot 
on May 16; the formation of a defense cabinet on Oct. 6; a 
the signing by Heuss of a volunteer law for the new ar 
forces on July 23. 

The economic expansion of western Germany continued. 
employment dropped to less than 500,000 in September, 
number of employed people rose to nearly 18,000,000, the in 
of industrial production to 210 (1938=100). Coal and st 
workers staged a protest strike in January and the first seri 
unofficial strikes took place in Hamburg and Kassel in Augu 
The “Lufthansa” civil air lines began flights in Germany | 
April 1 and to European countries on May 15. | 

German Democratic Republic—There were no sensatior 
events in eastern Germany during 1955. This was because Sov 
policy concentrated on the idea of “peaceful coexistence,” bas 
on the continuing partition of Germany and a slow, step-by-st 
progress towards reunification. The eastern German governme 
which. in all important respects remained unchanged duri 
1955, collaborated fully with this policy. Thus on Feb. 20 t 
eastern German premier, Otto Grotewohl, appealed to Adenat 
to join him in making an approach to the four great powers 
the subject of reunification. Grotewohl asked for joint “all-G 
man” consultations and a national referendum to be held on t 
subject of the Paris treaties. On March 25 Grotewohl again | 
manded the cancellation of these treaties and announced “me 
ures to protect the German Democratic Republic.” These 
cluded the closer scrutiny of people entering or leaving the cot 
try and the more thorough organization of the people’s police 
a paramilitary force. Grotewohl also pointed out that east 
Germany and the Soviet Union were no longer in a state of \ 
since Jan. 25. During the year the state of war with Alba 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Rumania \ 
ended, and on July 6 a joint declaration was made with 
Polish government which pronounced the Oder-Neisse line to 
the “definite and irrevocable” eastern frontier of Germany. 

On May 14 the Warsaw treaty was concluded between 
Soviet Union and seven satellite states, including the Gerr 
Democratic Republic. Grotewohl said that it was designed 
“bar aggression in Europe,” but eastern Germany was ne 
fully fledged member of the organization. Although a natic 
army was proclaimed it was not integrated under the supr 
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ommand created in Warsaw. 

On July 24 eastern German-Soviet co-operation was again 
tressed by the visit of N. A. Bulganin and N. S. Khrushchev 
o eastern Berlin on their way back from the Geneva confer- 
nce. There was complete agreement over the need to evolve a 
ystem of European security which could be joined by both 
yerman states and which would pave the way for German reuni- 
cation. On Sept. 26 eastern German sovereignty was bolstered 
y the assumption, with Soviet permission, of control over fron- 
iers and internal communications. This was regarded in some 
uarters as a threat to Berlin’s communications with the west. 

The internal history of the German Democratic Republic fol- 
ywed much the same pattern as in 1954. There were minor food 
aortages in the spring and autumn, after a bad potato and sugar 
eet harvest. The failures of the five-year development plan 
1951-55) resulted in the intended increasing of the people’s 
olice from 110,000 to 135,000 men being temporarily aban- 
oned. The announcement of April 3, that 18- to 22-year-olds 
‘ould be conscripted for two years’ service in that force, could 
ot be implemented. Desertions from the people’s police were 
“equent and the stream of refugees to the west continued. In 
955 those seeking refuge in western Berlin and the Federal 
epublic totalled about 150,000. 

In January the sending of parcels to eastern Germany was re- 
‘ricted and closer control was exercised on traffic in and out 
f Berlin. Western Germans were not allowed to procure ration 
ards in eastern Germany, and were forced to pay in “west- 
iarks” for purchases in eastern German shops and restaurants. 
ransfers from western to eastern German banks were fixed at 
arity, although one “‘westmark” was worth 4.80 ostmarks on 
1e free exchanges. On Jan. 17 the government announced that 
a young people of the age of confirmation would take part in 
youth initiation” ceremonies on April 1 and in preparatory 
rasses for them. Only about 5% attended the ceremonies since 
ne Christian churches threatened to withhold confirmation from 
te young, and the sacraments from parents. In October the 
ishop of Berlin, Otto Dibelius, once more drew attention to the 
steriorating relations between church and state and warned 
Zainst a much more resolute youth initiation campaign pre- 
ared for the winter of 1955-56. 

‘Other events of interest included the agreement with the 
viet Union on Jan. 14 for the exchange of data on the peace- 
ul uses of atomic energy; the return of the paintings of the 
winger museum in Dresden, including Raphael’s “Sistine Ma- 
onna’’; the formation of eastern German “Lufthansa” air lines 
4 April 27; and the end of publication of the Soviet army Ger- 
‘an-language paper, the Tdagliche Rundschau, on June 30. (See 
‘so BERLIN; EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PLANNING; GEN- 
vA Bic Four CONFERENCES OF 1955; NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
RGANIZATION; SAAR; UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. ) 
(CIN, 123.) 


/ Education German Federal Republic—Schools (1954), excluding 
amburg and Bremen: primary 29,344, pupils 4,832,395, teachers 157,- 
36; higher primary 759, pupils 309,512, teachers 12,785; secondary 
573, pupils 774,317, teachers 41,152. Comprehensive (all-age) schools 
Bremen and Hamburg) 463, pupils 292,419, teachers 9,199. Vocational 
hools (Nov. 1953) 8,329, pupils 2,309,296, teachers 66,874. Teachers’ 
aining colleges (Nov. 1953) 81, students 11,837, teachers 1,693. Uni- 
srsities 17, students (1954) 81,949, professors, etc. (1953) 4,908. Other 
stitutions of higher education 30, students (1954) 33,276, teachers 
1953) 1,839. Music, art and physical training colleges (1954) 18, stu- 
ents 4,245. : 

German Democratic Republic—Schools (1950): primary 10,900, pu- 
Is 2,440,000; secondary 560, pupils 233,000. Institutions of higher 
lucation (1955) 46, including 6 universities, students about 100,000. 
Finance and Banking.—German Federal Republic——Monetary unit: 
“utsche-mark, with an exchange rate of 4.20 DM. to the U.S. dollar. 
udget (1954-55 closed account): revenue 27,962,000,000 DM., ex- 
nditure 28,189,000,000 DM.; (1955-56 estimate) balanced at 30,596,- 
90,000 DM. Internal debt (March 1953) 9;293,000,000 DM.; external 
‘bt 1,551,000,000 DM. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 12,780,000,- 
90 DM.; (March 1955) 12,910,000,000 DM. Deposit money: (Dec. 
54) 13,630,000,000 DM.; (March 1955) 12,670,000,000 DM. Gold 
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and foreign exchange: (March 1955) U.S. $2,762,000,000; (Dec. 1954) 
U.S. $2,682,000,000. 

German Democratic Republic—Budget: (1952 est.) balanced at 31,- 
695,000,000 deutschemark (ostmark); (1953 est.) balanced at 34,700,- 
000,000 deutschemark (ost.). On Oct. 30, 1953, the deutschemark (ost.) 
was “‘revalued”’ at an exchange rate of deutschemark 1.00=1.80 roubles. 
Although officially pegged at 45 U.S. cents, its real purchasing value was 
only a fraction of that amount. 

Foreign Trade-—German Federal Republic—(1954) Imports 19,337,- 
100,000 DM.; exports 22,035,200,000 DM. Main sources of imports: 
continental European Payments Union countries 43%; U.S. and Canada 
14%; Latin America 12%; U.K. 4%; other sterling area 11%. Main 
destinations of exports: continental E.P.U. 57%: Latin America 10%; 
U.S. and Canada 6%; U.K. 4%: other sterling area 8%. Chief exports: 
motor vehicles 8.3%; electrical machinery 7.6%. Chief imports: raw cot- 
ton and cotton products 5.6%: wheat 5.4%. 

German Democratic Republic—Eastern German trade with 17 western 
European countries, excluding the German Federal Republic (1953): im- 
ports U.S. $93,000,000; exports U.S. $83,500,000. In 1953 the eastern 
German share in the total imports of eastern Europe from western Europe 
was 12%, while its part in the total exports of eastern Europe into west- 
ern Europe amounted to 9%. 

Transport and Communications.—German Federal Republic—Railways 
(1954): 35,247 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 31,113,000,000: freight, 
ton-km. (1954) 52,055,000,000. Roads (Mar. 1954): classified 128,140 
km., including 2,151 km. of Autobahnen; local (unclassified) approx. 
120,000 km. Motor vehicles in use (Jan. 1955): cars 1,253,300; com- 
mercial vehicles 912,000. Shipping (July 1954): merchant vessels of 100 
gross tons and over 1,798; total tonnage 2,227,195. Cargo in west Ger- 
man ports in external trade (metric tons, 1954): loaded 14,262,000; 
unloaded 26,771,000. Navigable inland waterways (1953): 4,259 km. 
Telephones (Mar. 1954): 3,255,971. Radio receivers (Jan. 1955): 12,- 
284.434. 

German Democratic Republic—Railways (1951): 14,400 km. Roads 
(1950): 54,900 km. Telephones (1951): 332,200. Radio receiving sets 
(1952): 3,400,000. 

Agriculture—German Federal Republic——Main crops (metric tons, 
1954): wheat 2,892,000; rye 4,098,000; barley 1,920,000; oats 2,473.- 
000; potatoes 26,769,000; beet sugar (raw) 1,295,000. Livestock (Sept. 
1954): cattle 11,641,000; pigs 12,435,000; sheep 1,352,000; horses 
1,271,000. Poultry (Dec. 1954): chickens 55,091,500; ducks 1,125,400; 
geese 2,201,500; turkeys 336,800. Production (metric tons, 1954): milk 
17,054,000; butter 339,000; cheese 144,000; meat 1,730,400. 

German Democratic Republic—No reliable data published since 1950. 
Main crops (metric tons, 1950, except as indicated): wheat 815,000; rye 
2,130,000; barley 515,000; oats 1,140,000; potatoes (1953) 12,618,000; 
sugar beets 5,400,000. Livestock (1953 est.): cattle 3,876,000; pigs 
8,283,000; sheep 1,428,000; horses 750,000; chickens (1951) 18,786,- 
ooo. Production (metric tons): butter (1949) 64,000; meat (1949) 419,- 
ooo; sugar (1953) 750,000. 

Industry—German Federal Republic—Index of employment (Sept. 
1954; I1950=100): 127; unemployment 7.5%. Index of general indus- 
trial production (Feb. 1955; 1948-100): 297. Production (metric tons, 
1954): coal 128,036,000; lignite 87,811,000; electricity 67,872,000 
kw.hr.; manufactured gas 18,032,000 cu.m.; (metric tons) crude oil 
2,669,000; iron ore (metal content 30%) 9,705,000; pig iron 12,582,000; 
crude steel 17,435,000; copper, primary (electrolytic) 164,800; lead 
(smelter) 110,200; zinc, primary 166,700; aluminum, primary 129,300; 
potash (K20 content) 1,936,100; cement 16,269,000; (units) motor cars 
518,190; commercial vehicles 162,140; (metric tons) cotton yarn 369,- 
300: woven cotton fabrics 252,300; wool yarn 106,300; rayon filament 
yarn 59,800: rayon staple fibre 209,700; merchant vessels launched 
(1953) 818,221 tons; new dwelling units completed 508,497. 

German Democratic Republic—Production (metric tons, 1953 est.): 
coal 3,148,000; lignite 178,266,000; iron ore, 30% metal content 800,- 
000; pig iron 765,000; steel 1,870,000; copper ore 1,230,000; potash 
salt, pure content 1,400,000; sulphuric acid 305,000; cement 2,560,000; 
synthetic petroleum (1952) 692,000; electricity 22,400,000,000 kw.hr. 


G.I. Bill: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.). 

2 A British fortress colony, city and port, Gibraltar 
Gibraltar. lies on a peninsula from the southwest coast of 
Spain at the western entrance to the Mediterranean. Area: 24 
sq.-mi. (including reclamation). Pop., excluding armed forces 
(1951 census): 21,314; (1954 est.) 25,000. Language: Spanish 
(50% also speak English). Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. 
Governors in 1955: Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gordon MacMillan and 
(from May 22) Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harold Redman. 

History.—In Jan. 1955 a delegation from the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary association visited Gibraltar under the leadership 
of Lord Balfour of Inchyre. Restrictions by Spain on its fron- 
tier with Gibraltar had some effect on trade and revenue, and it 
was estimated at midyear that there would be a deficit of £60,- 
ooo instead of a surplus of £32,000 in the budget. Consequently 
a bill was introduced to impose a 10% ad valorem duty on cer- 
tain imports. Its defeat in the legislative council by six votes to 


four on July 27 led the governor to use his reserve powers to 
secure its passage, and five elected members of the council re- 
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signed in protest. 

Half a million pounds was granted from colonial development 
and welfare funds for the period 1955-60. (Chae eale) 

Education.—Schools (1954): primary 18, pupils 2,949; secondary (in- 
cluding technical) 6, pupils 1,188. ' ; 

Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling, with local notes. Budget (1953- 
54 actual): revenue £1,058,2106; expenditure £1,046,709. Foreign trade 
(excluding bunkers, 1954): imports £4,940,000; exports £936,000. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: see Pactric IsLanps, 
BRITISH. 

Girl Scouts: see SocreTIEs AND AssoctraTions, U.S. 


Glands: see ENDOCRINOLOGY. 


In 1955 the glass industry continued the prosperous 
Glass. growth of recent years. In the United States several 
companies reported the highest sales in their histories during 
the first part of the year. Growth was particularly evident in 
the fibre-glass industry. Statistics for the German glass industry 
showed a business of 85,000,000 DM. per month for the first 
five months of 1955, an increase of 12,000,000 DM. over the 
corresponding months of 1954. Much of this resulted from in- 
creased foreign business. In the United States glass-container 
production was 76,000,000 gross for the first seven months of 
1955 or 7.1% more than during the same period in 1954. 

Several new glass products were introduced for the building 
industry. Spandrelite, ceramic colour fused to a plate-glass base, 
was brought out by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass company. Foam 
silica and Duraface Foamglas with a dense white surface were 
introduced by the Pittsburgh Corning corporation. A new 
method of assembling stained glass windows with strips of poly- 
vinyl chloride plastic instead of lead was introduced by J. 
Vaessen in the Netherlands, while a new type of stained glass 
consisting of thick fragments with chipped jewellike surfaces set 
in cement was developed by P. Fourmaintraux-Winslow of 
Metz-Sablon, Moselle, Fr. 

Construction of a modern plant with a capacity of 6,000 tons 
of window glass per year was begun at Inchon, Korea. The Ford 
Motor company started to build a new flat glass plant at Nash- 
ville. Tenn., with an area of 1,000,000 sq.ft. Vidno Plano S. A. 
of Monterrey, Mexico, installed a sheet-glass reannealing lehr to 
increase production. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass company con- 
structed a $34,000,000 plant in Cumberland, Md., and planned 
a new window-glass factory at Decatur, III. 

The production of television tubes continued to expand, par- 
ticularly in Europe. The development of colour television equip- 
ment was very active in the United States, with mass produc- 
tion just around the corner. 

The Corning Glass works, with seven other companies, an- 
nounced plans to build the first nuclear research reactor in the 
world to be owned and operated by private industry. Besides 
helping in the search for new and beneficial applications of glass, 
it was believed that research might throw more light on the 
fundamental structure of glass. 

The Otto Schott Commemoration medal of the Deutsche 
Glastechnische Gesellschaft was presented to W. E. S. Turner, 
honorary president of the International Commission on Glass. 
This rare distinction, which had been awarded only three times 
previously, had never been given to a non-German before. 

(CarinGs) 
Gliding The Soaring Society of America held its 22nd na- 
« tional soaring contest at Elmira, N.Y., July 2-14, 
1955. Twenty-seven pilots flew a total of 15,468 mi.; 59 flights 
ranged from too to 208 mi. K. Trager, flying a sailplane of his 
own design, earned the title of national soaring champion. 

Again the Australian national soaring championships were 
held on a state basis in which each State Gliding association ran 
its own contest from Dec. 28, 1954, to Jan. 8, 1955. The final 
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score for a pilot was the sum of his two best flights. M. W) 
horn of New South Wales emerged as the champion. Three Af 
tralian records were set: a distance flight on Jan. 2 of 303 mi. 
M. Waghorn, flying an Olympia; on Jan. 5, S. Owen establis 
a goal and return flight of 207 mi. in an Olympia sailplane; | 
Goodhart flew around the roo km. triangular course at 3f 
m.p.h. to set a speed record. 

Four British records were established away from Great B 
ain. P. A. Wills set two records with one flight on Dec. 29, 19 
one for absolute altitude of 30,400 ft. and the other an altit 
gain record of 28,200 ft., in the standing atmospheric waves} 
New Zealand. A. Goodhart flew a goal and return distance 
ord of 187 mi. on Jan. 8 in Australia, and L. Welch and F. 
Irving flew a Slingsby T-42 sailplane across the English chan 
and set a multiplace record of 250 mi. 

In Canada F. Brame flew a Schweizer 1-23 for a goal and} 
turn record of 120 mi. on July 24. 

In France a feminine world two-place goal record of 233 
was established on April 16 by F. Abadie and J. Trubert 
flew a C2s-S sailplane. On April 17 a two-place feminine 
tance record of 273.4 mi. was set by M. Choisnet and 
Abelande. 

In the United States B. Woodward reached two femin 
world records on April 14 in a Pratt-Read sailplane: an absol 
altitude of 39,994.1 ft. and an altitude gain of 27,994.5 ines 

The Federation Aeronautique Internationale announced t 
international records set in Poland: a feminine goal and ret 
record of 203.92 mi. on June 18 by Maksymiliana Cznielown 
the single-place Jaskolka sailplane; a goal and return record 
Jerzy Wojnar of 303.44 mi. on June 18 in the Jaskolka 2 s 
plane. 

Several new gliders were designed and built during the ye 
in Argentina a tailless glider by Horten, the Horten-X, an 1 
usually light sailplane with the pilot in a prone position; 
Germany the Greif 1, a single-place trainer turned out by Gr 
Flugzeugbau; in Switzerland the Elfe III, a high performai 
single-place sailplane by Pfenninger; in the United States a ti 
less glider by A. A. Backstrom, the EPB-1, nicknamed the “F 
ing Plank,” and the “Nucleon” single-place by A. B. Schu 

(B. Ska 
Gold World monetary gold reserves (excluding those of © 
* U.S.S.R.) in Sept. 1955 stood at about $37,900,000, 
(preliminary), as against $37,210,000,000 a year earlier. Of 
1955 total, the United States held $21,745,000,000 ($118,0 
coo below Sept. 1954); other countries, together with 
Bank for International Settlements and the European Payme 
union, about $14,400,000,000 ($800,000,000 above Sept. 195. 
and the International Monetary fund $1,750,001,000 (prel 
inary). In Sept. 1955, the United States thus held 57% of 
world monetary gold stock, as against 70% in Sept. 1949 } 
about 60% in 1945. 

Of the rise in monetary gold holdings of countries other t 
the United States during the year ended Sept. 1955, about $5 
000,000 to $600,000,000 accrued from new production out: 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.—worth about $900,000, 
—and about $142,000,000 was purchased from the United Sta 


World Production of Gold (Refinery Production) 


(In thousands of fine ounces) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
United States 2,025 1,922 2,289 1,895 1,927 1,970 
Canada .... - 3,530 4,124 4,441 4,393 4,472 4,056 : 
Mexico. « «2 « + 368 406 408 394 459 483 


Central America . « 255 289 304 314 316 334 


South America. . - 946 1,075 1,071 1,009 995 1,004 
indiazpicms is ememe 180 164 197 226 253 223 
Belgian Congo. . .« 300 334 339 Yep? 369 KA 
Gold Coast. . ..- 672 677 689 699 691 73) 
Southern Rhodesia . 514 528 511 487 497 501 
South Africa. . . 11,584" 11,705. 11,664 11,516 1,819: 211,94 
Australia. . . . - 886 890 868 896 98 1,075 
Total (est.) . . . 30,000 31,000 32,700 33,500 34,300 33,700 3 
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onsiderable amounts of dishoarded gold reportedly found their 
ay into official reserves of certain countries, particularly 
rance; and some Russian gold was sold on certain markets in 
estern Europe. Such newly mined gold as cannot be accounted 
yw by accretions to official reserves was used largely in the 
‘ts and industry. Hoarding demand for gold seemed the small- 
jt in many years. 
Besides gold, countries other than the United States in Sept. 
955 held about $11,900,000,000 in the form of dollars, on both 
ficial and private account (including primarily deposits in 
nited States banks and short-term and certain longer-term 
nited States government securities), or about $1,000,000,000 
ore than a year previous. Total gold and dollar holdings of 
‘ese countries in Sept. 1955 amounted to $26,300,000,000 or 
‘800,000,000 above Sept. 1954, and $5,550,000,000 higher 
an in Dec. 1945 before the serious depletion of the earlier 
yst-World War II years. They were also $11,550,000,000 or 
arly 80% higher than in Sept. 1949, the date of the general 
irrency devaluations, and $7,350,000,000 or about 40% higher 
an in March 1952, the low reached after the war in Korea. 
‘These aggregates, however, conceal important changes in gold 
id dollar holdings of particular countries and areas. The hold- 
gs of continental western Europe increased by $1,760,000,000 
wing the 12 months ended Sept. 1955, more than one half of 
e increment accruing to France and western Germany. The 
pBregate holdings of Latin-American countries rose by $o0.- 
90,000 and those of Canada by $80,000,000; the holdings of 
mnsterling Asian countries increased $355,000,000. The aggre- 
te gold and official and private dollar holdings of sterling area 
untries declined by $500,000,000; central gold and official 
lar holdings held by the United Kingdom as the area’s banker 
Il by $556,000,000. The distribution of reserves outside the 
nited States was considerably influenced by transfers of gold 
id dollars among various countries. 
‘The growth of gold and dollar reserves by countries other 
‘an the United States thus continued in 1955, but on a some- 
hat more limited scale than in 1954. This reduced rate was 
jmarily the outcome of transactions of other countries with 
e United States. Payments made by the United States for 
ported goods and services, and as a result of government 
ants, military expenditures and government and private capital 
itflows, exceeded current and capital payments made by for- 
gn countries to the United States, as in 1954, but the differ- 
ice was smaller; this was primarily because of a much larger 
crease in United States merchandise exports than imports. The 
3e in United States exports reflected primarily the growing de- 
and for United States goods in much of the world because of 
pidly growing investment and consumption; the reduction of 
scriminatory restrictions against dollar imports, especially by 
urope and European currency areas, also tended to expand 
‘ports from the United States. 
In countries where renewed inflationary strains reappeared in 
)55, the ensuing balance-of-payments difficulties brought about 
zable gold and dollar losses; most of this deterioration was, 
ywever, accounted for by developments in certain sterling area 
yuntries and in a few of the larger countries of Latin America. 
espite these difficulties, the pattern of international trade 
mained freer and more nearly sustainable than in earlier years. 
(M. A. K.) 
World Production.—The gold output of the world by the 
‘incipal countries contributing to it are shown in the table, as 


DILDSMITHS’ WORK FROM ANCIENT IRAN, three objects from an exhibi- 
on of Assyrian and Persian art which opened at the Metropolitan Museum of 
‘t, New York city, in March 1955. Top: 8th century B.C. plaque decorated 
th lions and the tree of life; centre: fluted bowl, 522-404 B.C.; bottom: 
yton, or drinking vessel, 6th-Sth century, B.C. 
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reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. Because estimates only 
are available for the U.S.S.R., the grand totals are provisional. 

United States —Gold production by 10 states and Alaska de- 
clined 6% in 1954 compared with 1953. South Dakota, Utah, 
Alaska and California produced 78% of the domestic output of 
gold in 1954. The larger part of production in the U.S. is from 
straight gold mining—both lode and placer—the remainder being 
recovered as a by-product of base metal ores, chiefly copper. 

Canada.—Output of gold rose to 2,599,719 0z. (329,311 0Z. 
from base metals: 2,270,408 oz. from auriferous quartz and 
placers) in the first seven months of 1955 from 2,473,049 OZ. in 
the same period of 1954. 

Union of South Africa—Output in the first half of 1955 to- 
talled 7,119,022 oz. against 6,322,002 oz. in the first half of 
1954. (See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
(PoE) Hee BoB Ive) 


Gold Coast: see British West AFRICA. 
G if In the 1955 United States open golf championship, a 

0 * play-off for the title developed between unheralded Jack 
Fleck, 32-year-old Davenport, Ia., professional and Ben Hogan, 
the Fort Worth Texan, who had won the championship on four 
previous occasions. Another triumph would have placed Hogan 
on a higher rung in the sport than any other golfer had attained. 

To the surprise of those gathered at the Olympic Country 
club course, outside San Francisco, Calif., Fleck defeated Hogan 
after a thrilling 18 hole play-off. This was necessitated when 
they both finished the regulation 72 holes with identical scores 
of 287. In the extra session, Fleck beat Hogan, 69 to 72. After 
the tournament, Hogan, 42 years old, announced he was 
“through with competition.” 

While the big golf plum went to Fleck, the Professional Golf- 
ers association championship, in which Fleck also played, went 
to Doug Ford, registering from Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. Competing 
in the tournament for the first time, Ford defeated Cary Mid- 
dlecoff of Memphis, Tenn., 4 and 3 in the scheduled 36-hole 
final at the Meadow Brook Country club, Detroit, Mich. 

The top money winner among the professionals, however, was 
Julius Boros of Southern Pines, N.C., who collected more than 
$61,000 in winnings for the playing year. The largest part of 
this total came from a triumph in the George S. May sponsored 
‘world’s championship” in Chicago, where Boros captured a 
$50,000 first-place prize. 

Middlecoff won the Western open in addition to the Masters 
tournament that is played annually at Augusta, Ga. 

The British open crown was retained by Peter Thomson, 25- 
year-old Melbourne, Austr., representative. At St. Andrews, 
Scot., Thomson clinched the famed cup with an aggregate of 
281 that was two below the score of second-place John Fallon of 
England. Lieut. Joe Conrad, U.S. air force, however, captured 
the British amateur championship, defeating Alan Slater of 
England, his final opponent at St. Anne’s, Eng., by 3 and 2. 
Conrad was also low amateur scorer in the British open as well 
as a member of the U.S. Walker cup team. The team triumphed 
easily at St. Andrews by ro—2, after making a 4-0 sweep in the 
foursomes, which comprised the opening day’s program. 

The Canada cup matches, sponsored by John Jay Hopkins, 
president of the International Golf association, were held in 
Washington, D.C. The United States pair of Chick Harbert and 
Ed Furgol won with a team score of 560, while the Australians 
were second. Furgol won the individual title after a play-off with 
Flory Van Donck of Belgium and Peter Thomson of Australia. 

The United States amateur championship was staged at the 
Country Club of Virginia, in Richmond. Harvie Ward, 29-year- 
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JACK FLECK sinking a putt on the sixth hole of the last round of the 
open golf championship at San Francisco, Calif., in June 1955. Fleck 
Ben Hogan over the regulation distance, then beat the four-time chai 
in a match play-off 


old San Francisco automobile salesman who was born in — 
boro, N.C., carried off this honour, defeating William Hynd 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in the 36-hole final by a decisive 9 a3 
margin. Ward previously had been a Canadian and inte 
legiate champion and a 1955 Walker cup team member. 

Arnold Palmer, the 1954 amateur winner, scored success! 
during his first year as a pro by winning the Canadian ope 
Toronto with a score of 265. 

In women’s golf, Pat Lesser, a 22-year-old Seattle, W: 
college student, became the U.S. women’s amateur cham} 
Miss Lesser succeeded the California girl, Barbara Romack, 
lost in the second round of the 1955 tourney at the Myers ! 
Country club, Charlotte, N.C. Miss Lesser won the wes 
amateur title prior to her national victory. In the final of 
latter, she turned back an Indianapolis schoolteacher, Jane 
son, 7 and 6. 

The U.S. women’s open championship was won by 
Crocker of Montevideo, Urug., over a windy Wichita, I 
course, with a 72-hole score of 299. Mary Lena Faulk 
Louise Suggs were tied for second at 303 in this $7,500 col 
tition. 

Beverly Hanson of Indio, Calif., won the ladies’ Profess: 
Golfers association title at Fort Wayne, Ind., beating L 
Suggs, 4 and 3, in the final. 

The British Ryder cup team of professionals made a 6 
mi. trip to oppose the United States group at Palm Spr 
Calif., in the biennial series staged in November. The U: 
States retained the trophy by 8 to 4, after gaining a 3-1 m: 
in the foursomes at the Thunderbird Country club. Chick 
bert was the U.S. captain. 

Although 20-year-old Don Bisplinghoff of Orlando, 
reached the final of the men’s amateur at Chantilly, Fr., he 
to Henri de Lamaze, French star, 5 and 4. 

The United States Golf association sponsored a senior 1 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 


mpionship for the first time. This was won by J. Wood Platt 
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Department or bureau Name Post 
il del hi >, oe seb ae *Bureau of the census . . Burgess, Robert W. Director 
Phila phia and Bethlehem, eas The women’s senior cham- *Nafionalibbradviof standards. 2 Asha AcE Director 
nship was won by Mrs. Harrison Flippin of Ardmore, Pa. *Coast and geodetic survey Karo, H. Arnold, Rear Adm. Director 
Civil Aeronautics administration Lee, F. B. Administrator 


*Patent office . 
Weather bureau 
Bureau of public roads 

Maritime administration 


vernment Departments and Bureaus, U.S. “sas. 


administration . . . + « « 
principal departments and bureaus of the U.S. government, 


(ab, A. WN.) Watson, Robert C. 
Reichelderfer, Francis W. 
Curtiss, C. D. 


Morse, Clarence G. 


Commissioner 
Chief 

Commissioner 
Administrator 


Honeywell, Charles F. Administrator 


he; hi ; Department of labour o 2 « « « 6Mitchell, James P. Secretary 
their chief executive officers as of Oct. 1, 1955, were: Beeson en Undersea ys 
of Oct. , 1955, were: Bureau of labour statistics. . . Clague, Ewan Commissioner 
D ' reas Bureau of apprenticeship . . . . Patterson, William F. Director 
eo Ro MUL eOY i Name Post Women's bureau . . . Leopold, Alice K. Director 
rtment of state. . . . . . . *Dulles, John Foster Secretary Bureau of labour standards. . . Gurske, Paul E. Director 
Hoover, Herbert, Jr. Undersec’y. Wage and hour and public 


mission tothe UN . . . . . *lLodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. U.S. Representative contracts divisions. . . Brown, Newell Administrator 
ernational Cooperation 


tic C ; Bureau of employment security. Goodwin, Robert C. Director 
administration. . . . 1... Hollister, John B. Director! Bureau of employees’ compensation McCauley, William Director 
rtment of the treasury . . . . *Humphrey, George M. Secretary 
Rose, H. Chapman Undersec'y, Department of health, education 
ice of the comptroller of the and welfare s-oneer se lle cos *Folsom, Marion B. Secretary 
currency . . o «© « « « Gidney, Ray M. Comptroller Hunt, Herold C. Undersec'y. 
ice of the treasurer of the U.S. Priest, lvy Baker Treasurer *Public health service. . . . . . Scheele, Leonard A. Surgeon Gen. 


mean of customs’... ss 6) s 
ernal revenue service ... . 
meagu of narcotics . .... > 
reau of the mint. . ..... 


Kelly, Ralph 
Andrews, T. Coleman 
Anslinger, Harry J. 


Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Office of education . . 
*Social Security administration 
*Food and Drug administration . 


Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Brownell, Samuel M. 
Schottland, Charles I, 
Larrick, George P. 


Brett, William H. Director Office of vocational rehabilitation Switzer, Mary E. Director 
S. savings bonds division . . . Shreve, Earl O. Natl. Director 
meodst guard 2. « « » « Richmond, Alfred C., 
Vice-Adm. Commandant Independent offices and establishments 
. secret service. . . . . . . Baughman, U.E. Chief *Atomic Energy commission Strauss, Lewis L. Chairman 
Civil Aeronautics board .. Rizley, Ross Chairman 
rtment of defense... . . *Wilson, Charles E. Secretary *District of Columbia - Spencer, Samuel President of the Board 
int chiefs of staff . . . . . . *Radford, Arthur W., Adm. Chairman *Export-Import Bank of Washington Waugh, Samuel C. President 
*Taylor, Maxwell D., Gen. *Farm Credit administration . . . Robert B. Tootell Governor 


*Burke, Arleigh A., Adm. 
*Twining, Nathan F., Gen. 
Shepherd, Lemuel C., Jr., 


*Federal Civil Defense administration Peterson, Val 
*Federal Communications commission McConnaughey, 


Administrator 


George C. Chairman 
Gen.” *Federal Deposit Insurance 
med Forces Policy council. . . *Wilson, Charles E. Chairman corporation Cook, H. Earl Chairman 
partment of the army . . . . *Brucker, Wilber M. Secretary Federal Home Loan Bank board. McAllister, Walter W. Chairman 
Finucane, Charles C. Undersec’y, Federal Mediation and 
Chief of staff. . . . . . . . *Taylor, Maxwell D., Gen. Chief Conciliation service Finnegan, Joseph F. Director 
Women's army corps .. . . Galloway, Irene O., Col. Director *Federal Power commission 5 Kuykendall, Jerome K. Chairman 
partment of the navy . . . . *Thomas, Charles S. Secretary *Federal reserve system, board of 
Gates, Thomas S., Jr. Undersec'y, governors of the Martin, William McC., Jr. Chairman 
) Chief of naval operations. . . *Burke, Arleigh A., Adm. Chief *Federal Trade commission. Gwynne, John W. Chairman 
pAsst. chief for women, bureau of Foreign Claims Settlement Commis: 
naval personnel. . . . . . Wilde, Louise Kathleen, sion of the United States . Gillilland, Whitney Chairman 


Capt. Ass't. Chief for Women General accounting office. Campbell, Joseph Comptroller Gen. 


*U.S. marine corps . . . . . . Shepherd, L. C., Jr, Gen. Commandant General Services administration Mansure, Edmund F. Administrator 

Women marines . .. . . . Hamblet, Julia E., Col. Director Public buildings service. . Strobel, Peter A. Commissioner 
partment of the air force . . *Quarles, Donald A. Secretary National archives and records 

Douglas, James H. Undersec'y. service . . . - . + +. Grover, Wayne C. Archivist of the U.S. 

) Chief of staff. . . . . . . . *Twining, Nathan F., Gen. Chief Federal supply service . Mack, Clifton E. Commissioner 

Women in the air force Gray, Phyllis D. S., Col. Director Emergency procurement service Walsh, A. J. Commissioner 
artment of justice . . . . . . *Brownell, Herbert, Jr. Att'y. Gen. sei aed aa ldaek Gea ERP coadercent Caminicsionee 
eee Cuore Seneral Sate het Rogers, William: P- Deputy Att'y. Gen. Government printing office . . Blattenberger, Raymond Public Printer 
sderal Bureau of Investigation . Hoover, J. Edgar Director Housing and Home Finance agency Cole, Albert M. Administrator 
yreau of prisons . . . . . ~~ Bennett, James V. Director 


Federal National Mortgage 
association 

Federal Housing erarninistrations 

Public Housing administration . 

Community facilities 


amigration and naturalization 


i President 
BEG. ese ct ahah: +. sike 


Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Baughman, J. Stanley 
Mason, Norman P. 
Slusser, Charles E. 


Swing, Joseph M. Commissioner 


*Summerfield, Arthur E. 


t office department ... . Postmaster Gen. 


‘artment of the interior . . . . *McKay, Douglas Secretary administration . Hazeltine, John C. Commissioner 
ureau of land management . . Woozley, Edward Director Urban Renewal edininisiction Follin, James W. Commissioner 
‘vreau of Indian affairs . . . . Emmons, Glenn L. Commissioner Indian claims commission Witt, Edgar E. Chief Commissioner 
yeological survey ..... Wrather, William E. Director *Interstate Commerce commission Cross, Hugh W. Chairman 
‘sh and wildlife service . . . . Farley, John L. Director Library of Congress . . . Mumford, L. Quincy Librarian 
vreau of reclamation . . . . . Dexheimer, Wilbur A. Commissioner Nationol Advisory Conmitice for 
ational park service . . . . . Wirth, Conrad L. Director Neronciitics| meee Hunsaker, Jerome C. Chairman 
vreau of mines. . . . . + + + Forbes, John J. Director National capital planning 
iffice of territories . . . . . ~  Lausi, Anthony T. Director commission’. Y . Bartholomew, Harland Chairman 
efense Minerals Exploration *National Labor Relations Board . Rodgers, Philip R. Acting Chairman 
administration . ... . . . Mittendorf, C. O. Administrator National Medication board O'Neill, Francis A., Jr. Chairman 
onneville Power administration . Pearl, William A. Administrator tNational Science foundation Waterman, Alan T. Director 
outhwestern Power administration Wright, Douglas G. Administrator Railroad Retirement board . Kelly, Raymond J. Chairman 
outheastern Power administration Leavy, Charles W. Administrator *Securities and Exchange commission Armstrong, J. Bs Chairman 
* i i wis B. 
artment of agriculture. . . . . “Benson, Ezra Taft Secretary Selective Service system . . ae ie Diecie 
ederal-State relations. . . . . Peterson, Ervin L. Assit Secretary Small Business administration . . Barnes, Wendell B. Administrator 
eee ro. |e . a *Smithsonian institution . . . Carmichael, Leonard Secretary 
Bramssuvice)= =< a0! Richio, fred G. poied Adminstrator Tax court of the United Grates ‘A Murdock, J. Edgar Chief Judge 

*Agricultural Research service. Shaw, B. T. Administrator Hagaccceaivailas auikorty VoqsliHerbaciD: Chairman 
Meerest service. - . . - . - . ‘McArdle, Richard E. Chict . *U.S. civil service commission . . . Young, Philip Chairman 
*Soil conservation service . . . Williams, Donald A. Administrator U.S, Information agency. . » -.» -Streibert, Theodore C. Director 
Farmer co-operative service. . Knapp, Joseph G. Administrator Oe Ge Ee ena edgar Chao 


Federal extension service. . . 
gricultural Stabilization... . 
Commodity Credit corporation . 
Commodity Stabilization service 


Ferguson, Clarence M. 
McConnell, James A. 
Morse, True D. 
Hughes, Earl M. 


Administrator 
Ass't. Secretary 
President 
Administrator 


*Veterans administration 


Executive office of the president 


Higley, Harvey V. 


Administrator of Veterans 


Federal Crop Insurance corpo- Bureau of the budget Hughes, Rowland R. Director 
ration. . . + + + + + Laidlaw, Charles S. Manager Council of economic advisers . . Burns, Arthur F. Chairman 
gricultural Credit services... Scott, K. L. Director National Security council . . . . Lay, James S., Jr. Executive Sec’y. 
*Formers Home administration . Mcleaish, Robert B. Administrator Central intelligence agency . Dulles, Allen W. Director : 
*Rural Electrification administra- Operations Coordinating board Staats, Elmer B. Executive Officer 
tion. . . Pa Nelsen, Ancher Administrator Office of Defense Mobilization Flemming, Arthur S. Director 
Aarketing and Foreign Agriculture Butz, Earl L. Ass't. Secretary 
Agricultural Marketing service . poe Oo. ‘ ; ; Damani sth sig RGU a tn eos 
i ority. auffman, Rodger R. ministrator - : ; 
een ct cnovice she Garnett, aes Administrator *Americon National Red Cross Fi Harriman, E. Roland Chairman 
tNational Academy of Sciences — 
artment of commerce. . . - » *Weeks, Sinclair Secretary National Research council Bronk, Detley W. President 


Williams, Walter 
Rothschild, Louis S. 


Undersec’y. 
Undersec'y. 
(transportation) 


*See separate article. 
+See Societies and Associations, U.S. 


i Ass't. Sec’y. 
bg abe "deseae affairs) IThe former Foreign Operations administration was abolished and its functions transferred 
McClelland, Harold C. Ass't. Sec'y to the departments of state and defense as of July 1, 1955; the new ICA was created 


Moore, George T. 


(international affairs) 


Ass't. Sec'y. 
(administration) 


within the department of state as a semiautonomous organization to carry out the 
functions transferred to that department. 


2Sits as co-equal when marine corps matters are being considered. 
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Graham, William Franklin (“Billy”) <22them bap. 


born Nov. 7, was reared on a farm near Char- 
he came into 


tist evangelist, 
lotte, N.C. A graduate of Wheaton college (UNE). 
the limelight in 1949 following a campaign in Los Angeles, 
Calif.. where his converts made headlines. Since then his city- 
wide campaigns have attracted multitudes and elicited world- 
wide publicity. 

On March 21, 1955, he conducted the all-Scotland crusade at 
Kelvin hall, Glasgow (seating 15,000), for six weeks with 23,000 
recorded ‘decisions for Christ.” The aggregate Mecnbares ex- 
cluding that at relay centres, was a little less than 1,000,000. 
The closing rally at Hampden park on April 30 drew 100,000. 
The unusual feature of this crusade was the relayed services 
conducted throughout Great Britain (in churches, theatres, con- 
cert halls and hospitals), linked by post-office land-lines and 
closed circuit television channels. It was estimated that Billy 
Graham preached each night to 1,000,000 persons, or more 
people than any other evangelist had ever reached. On May 14 
he returned to Wembly stadium (seating 84,000) for an eight- 
day Greater London crusade, and was greeted with a more en- 
thusiastic reception than the preceding one, held in 1954. Cli- 
maxing this campaign, Queen Elizabeth invited him to preach 
to the royal family in the private chapel at the royal lodge near 
Windsor castle. Following these crusades he toured the conti- 
nent, and held rallies in Paris, Ziirich, Frankfurt, Nuremberg, 
Dortmund. Rotterdam, Oslo, Goteburg, and Geneva (where a 
great prayer for peace was offered before 40,000 persons during 
the meeting of the Big Four in July). The tour attracted 500,000 
people. On July 22 he addressed the Baptist World congress in 
London, where 7,612 official delegates met from 60 countries. 

During the year he received an invitation to visit the U.S.S.R., 
and was also invited to visit Cambridge and Oxford, for a one- 
week campaign at each university. (abe. “10. 


Grain: see Bartey; Corn; Oats; Rice; Rye; WHEAT. 
Grange, National: see Societies aNp Associations, U.S. 
Grapefruit: see Fruit. 

Grapes: see Fruit. 

Graphic Arts: see PRINTING. 


Great Britain & Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom of. The United Kingdom in north- 


western Europe comprises the 
main island of Great Britain (kingdom of England, principality 
of Wales and kingdom of Scotland) and the six northeastern 
counties of Ireland, together with many small islands off the 
coast. It is a constitutional monarchy, with a sovereign and a 
parliament of two houses: the house of lords, which on Sept. 15, 
1955, consisted of 4 peers of the blood royal, 824 hereditary 
peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 Scottish representative peers, a 
number of Irish representative peers and 8 life peers; and the 
house of commons, 630 members (including the speaker) elected 
by universal suffrage. Table I shows areas and populations of 
the component parts and home dependencies of the United 
Kingdom. Language: English is almost universally spoken, but 
in Wales, according to the 1931 census, 3% of the population 
spoke Welsh only and 31% spoke both languages; in Scotland, 
(1951 census) 2,652 spoke Gaelic only and 91,630 spoke both 
languages; in the Isle of Man 528 spoke English and Manx. 
Queen: Elizabeth II (qg.v.). Prime ministers in 1955: Sir Win- 
ston Churchill (g.v.) and (from April 6) Sir Anthony Eden 
(q.v.). 

The following were members of the 
One Dec, 31,0055: 


cabinet of Great Britain 


GRAHAM, W. F.—GREAT BRITAIN 


Name 


. Sir Anthony Eden 

. Marquess of Salisbury 

. Harold Macmillan 

. Selwyn Lloyd 

_ Viscount Kilmuir 
Lord Selkirk 


Post 


Prime minister and first lord of the treasury . 
Lord president of the council 
Chancellor of the exchequer . 
Secretary of state for foreign affairs 
Lord chancellor . 
Chancellor of the duchy ‘of Lancaster . : 
Lord privy seal and leader of the house of 
commons . 
Secretary of state for the e home department and 
minister for Welsh affairs . ae ae . Gwilym Lloyd-George 
Secretary of state for Scotland . . James Gray Stuart 
Secretary of state for commonwealth relations . Earl of Home 
Secretary of state for the colonies _ A. T. Lennox-Boyd 
Minister of labour and national service . . Iain Macleod 
Minister of defense . : _ Sir Walter Turner Monc} 
Minister of housing and local gov ernment : . Duncan Sandys 
President of the board of trade _ Peter Thorneycroft 
Minister of agriculture, fisheries and food ._ D. Heathcoat-Amory 
Minister of education. Sir David nec 
Minister of works . 


Richard Austen Butler 


History.—In June 1955 Queen Elizabeth II and the duk 
Edinburgh paid a state visit to Norway; and in October 
welcomed the president of Portugal and his wife to Lon 
Princess Margaret spent a month in the West Indies in 
ruary-March. 

Later in the year, as her 25th birthday approached, th 
was much speculation in newspapers abroad about the p 
bility of a marriage between Princess Margaret and Group 
tain Peter Townsend, a former equerry to King George VI.’ 
British press took up the subject widely in October when 
group captain left the Brussels embassy, where he was the 
air attaché, for a month’s leave in England, and visited Ciar 
house, the princess’ London home. 

On Oct. 31 the princess announced that she would not m 
Group Captain Townsend, and that “mindful of the Chur 
teaching that Christian marriage is indissoluble” and of | 
duty to the Commonwealth, she had resolved to put these 
siderations before any others. 

The general election took place on May 26, preceded on 
5 by the resignation from the office of prime minister of 
Winston Churchill. Sir Anthony Eden formed his governir 
and ten days later announced an appeal to the country. In 5 


SIR ANTHONY EDEN campaigning 


Wycombe, Eng., during the general elections of 1955. Eden and the 
servatives were returned to office by a large majority 


in the rain at the village of 


of its acute internal differences, the Labour party went to the 
polls protesting confidence and maintaining that even a minor 
“swing” of the electorate in its favour would give it a majority, 
and that such a swing was all but inevitable. Although every 
constituency in the United Kingdom was contested—for the 
first time since 1832—the Labour party and its associates polled 
1,500,000 fewer votes than in 1951. The Conservative poll also 
fell, but by less than 500,000 votes, so that they increased their 
share of the total vote from 48% in 1951 to 49.6% and gained 
23 seats. 

The Labour percentage was 46.4, and the new house of com- 
mons was composed of 345 Conservatives and associates (as 
compared with 319 at the dissolution): 277 Labour members 
(293); 6 Liberals (6); 2 Sinn Feiners (—). 

The Conservative strength was later raised to 347 (including 
the speaker of the house of commons) because the Sinn Fein 
candidates, who were elected for two nationalist constituencies 
in Northern Ireland, were held to be disqualified on the grounds 
that they were serving a term of imprisonment (they were 
captured after an Irish Republican army raid on a military bar- 
rack); and their Unionist opponents were declared elected. A 
feature of the general election was the elimination of all inde- 
‘pendent candidates. (See PoLiticaL ParTIEs, BRITISH.) 

After the election the Conservative party settled down under 
Sir Anthony Eden, disturbed only by back-bench dissatisfaction 
‘with the rate of government expenditure, which was marked by 
‘some coolness toward the supplementary budget. Signs of eco- 


Table !|.—The United Kingdom 


. Area Population 

. Division (sq. mi.) (1951 census) (1953 est.) 
ITIP ta So Ma Bes eptey cel ewes)! OO,871 41,584,328 j 

Pa ikea. Scat tend) al ile! Caz 2/173,560 gS he 
IN a isthe idle) aie sn ois. 20 297 IS 5,096,415 5,117,600 
EE AGN ere, Cua mC Soe eS, as 221 So,2h3t 56,000 
SEMEL ASI CHSCIS Soy Ses) St ads ES ten 75 102,776 106,000 
BEteBritdini slit. riick lich > sc | 88436 49,012,292 49,369,600 
Northern Irelsinel *1h coiaaeumoyls) “st-cepesis 5,459 1,370,921 1,384,000 
BEB ONKINGUON) 6. 6) we ot ole «6 93,895 50,383,213 50,753,600 


*Not part of legislative territory of U.K., but included in it for census purposes. 
| Preliminary. 


Table Il.—Principal Cities of the United Kingdom 
(With population over 200,000) 


1951 1953 1951 1953 
census est. census est. 
London (greater), Nottingham, Eng. . 306,055 311,500 
Beeng. . . « . -8,346,137* 8,334,000 Hull (Kingston-upon- 
London (county Hull), Eng. . . . 299,105 299,400 
and city), Eng. .3,347,982 3,343,000 Bradford, Eng. . . 292,403 286,600 
Birmingham, Eng. .1,112,685 1,118,500 Newcastle-upon- 
Glasgow, Scot.. .1,089,767 1,085,000 Tyne, Eng.. . . 291,724 289,700 
Liverpool, Eng. . . 788,659 789,700 Leicester, Eng. . . 285,181 286,500 
Manchester, Eng. . 703,082 701,800 Stoke-On-Trent, 
Sheffield, Eng. . . 512,850 507,600 eb oo ono oF ZEB eY7A AND) 
leeds, Eng. . . . 505,219 505,500 Coventry, Eng. . . 258,245 263,000 
Edinburgh, Scot. . 466,761 470,500 Cardiff, Wales. . 243,632 246,600 
Belfast, N. Ire. . . 443,671 444,200 Portsmouth, Eng. . 233,545 245,800 
Bristol, Eng. . . . 442,994 444,200 Plymouth, Eng. . . 208,012 221,400 


*Preliminary. 


Table Ill_—United Kingdom, Membership of Main Religious Groups, 
1953 Estimates 


(In thousands) 


England Wales Scotland Northern Ireland* Total 

tAnglican{ --. .. . 9,470 250 108 Sst y 6,1 80 
‘Roman Catholic . . . 2,746 111 765 47\* 4,095 
Presbyterian; ... . 69 2138 1,283} 410* 13975 

Methodist§ . ... . 689 4] 14 67* 815 

Congregational ba 205 1387 35 2 380 

OT eae 201 100 19 5 325 

Jewish . . - ete 429 4 15 2 450 


*Figure for four largest denominations in Northern Ireland represent “professions” (1951 

census) rather than full membership or communicant status: they are therefore probably too 
high in comparison with those for corresponding denominations in the other three countries. 
tEstablished Church of England; disestablished Church in Wales, Episcopal Church in Scot- 
Hand, Church of Ireland; figures are for “persons definitely attached", according to parish 
records, {Figures are for full membership. §Calvinistic Methodist Church. ||Communicants, 
established Church of Scotland; other small Scottish Presbyterian bodies are excluded. 
{Figures are for full membership, Methodist conference churches only; Independent Meth- 
odists (U.K., 1953) 9,000, Wesley Reform union (G.B., 1952) 6,000. **Figures are for 

full membership, 1954 est. TtMainly Welsh Independents. 

Note: In England, Presbyterians, Methodists (incl. Indep. Methodists and Reform union), 
Baptists, Congregationalists (incl. Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion chapels) and Mora- 
vians (1954: 3,000 communicants) are linked by the Free Church Federal council. Other 
important Christian bodies were (1954 U.K. figures): the Brethren (Plymouth Brethren) 
80,000; Churches of Christ (164 churches); Salvation Army (132,000), Friends (Quakers) 
21,000. 


LADY AND SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL greeting Queen Elizabeth at No. 10 
Downing St. as she arrived for a small dinner party given the night before 
the former prime minister announced his retirement in April 1955. Churchill 
is attired in the uniform of Knight of the Garter 


nomic strain in the last half of 1954 led to an increase in the 
bank rate in January from 3% to 34% and, barely a month 
later, to 44%, coupled with restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment upon instalment purchases and measures to check disad- 
vantageous dealing in sterling abroad. Few changes were made 
by the April budget: 6d. off the standard rate of income tax as 
‘a fresh incentive to the forces of growth and expansion” and 
some relief in purchase tax, chiefly for the benefit of the textile 
trades, now feeling the effect of foreign competition. R. A. 
Butler, chancellor of the exchequer, warned that further fiscal 
legislation might be necessary later in the year. In July he was 
forced to announce new credit restrictions on banks, to appeal 
to local authorities to delay capital expenditure, and to impose 
a slow-down of capital expenditure by nationalized industries 
and stiffer terms for instalment purchases. Even these did not 
suffice and, on Oct. 4 the chancellor, in a speech at Mansion 
house, London, said the imperative need was to use less at 
home and send more abroad. 

When Butler introduced his supplementary budget on Oct. 26, 
increasing all rates of purchase tax by one-fifth, profits tax 
from 224% to 274%, and imposing higher postal and telephone 
charges, he was accused by the Labour party of having misled 
the electorate by his earlier budget. Local authorities, whose in- 
terest rates on loans had been raised in February and again in 
September, were told that the volume of lending to them would 
be checked, and that the housing subsidy was to be abolished 
as soon as possible and in the meantime, cut. The imposition of 
purchase tax on household articles was unpopular and an imme- 
diate effect was a renewal or a raising of wage claims by trade 
unions. Building operatives who had asked for 4d. an hour more 
increased their demand to 6d. because of the budget. The prime 
minister, the chancellor and Sir Walter Monckton, minister of 
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labour, had a discussion on Nov. 1 with leaders of the Trades 
Union congress, who after the meeting issued a statement say- 
ing that the budget was inequitable and that government policy 
was to be blamed for the overstretching of the economy. 

With the economic strain and the inflationary pressure of 
home demand, reflected in rising prices, there went a spirit of 
industrial unrest. In May there began a strike of dock workers 
affecting Liverpool, Manchester and Hull, and lasting six weeks. 
The immediate cause was the demand of the National Amalga- 
mated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ union for recognition on the 
negotiating committees of the ports along with the much larger 
Transport and General Workers’ union. A railway strike, nar- 
rowly averted in the closing days of 1954. was begun on May 28 
by locomotive men and firemen, and for 17 days caused a drastic 
curtailment of services. The dispute was over the “differential” 
in rates of pay. Concerned at the effect of strikes upon working 
people not directly involved, the Trades Union congress in Sep- 
tember amended its constitution to allow it to intervene in dis- 
putes before negotiations had broken down. The vote against 
this change was, however, substantial, the small unions fearing 
the effect of T.U.C. pressure upon their bargaining powers. In 
the coal mining industry production failed to keep pace with 
the demands of industry, partly through losses caused by “un- 
official” stoppages of work, partly by insufficient manpower and 
other causes. In July coal prices were advanced by 18%, causing 
protests from industry. A committee was formed by the Na- 
tional Coal board and the National Union of Mineworkers to 
inquire into manpower and production in the pits. Meanwhile, 
miners were opposed to the introduction of any more foreign 
labour and their union, responding to demands at its annual con- 
ference, formulated fresh demands, including a longer holiday 
period and shorter hours of work. Other disputes in the latter 
half of the year affected sections of the aircraft and car manu- 
facturing industries. In March and April a pay dispute stopped 
publication of national newspapers for 26 days. 

In February the government announced plans to build 12 nu- 
clear power stations in the next 10 years at a cost of £300,000,- 
ooo, the first two stations to be completed in 1960-61. 

In an effort to bring Great Britain’s road system into line 
with modern traffic needs, the government announced a four- 
year plan costing £147,000,000 and comprising among other 
things two motor roads connecting London with Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Certain tolls were to be charged, and the scheme was 
a “first instalment.” A much more costly scheme to modernize 
the railways was announced by the British Transport commis- 
sion in a 15-yr. plan which was to include a widespread change 
from steam to diesel and electric traction. Parliament accepted 
the scheme, the cost of which was put at £1,240,000,000. 

The government white paper on defense (Feb. 17) set out 
plans for a better equipped active fleet and a reduced but more 
highly prepared reserve fleet; a smaller, better disposed, more 
mobile army (a cut of 100,000 men was later announced) ; and 
a more powerful air force using an effective strategic bomber 
force. A mobile defense force, forming part of the army and 
R.A.F. and irained in fire fighting and rescue work, would de- 
fend the home base and act as a link between the armed forces 
and the civil defense services. Despite the protests of lovers of 
the Hebrides, the government pursued its plan to make the 
island of South Uist a base for testing guided missiles and, 
arising out of this, the uninhabited islet of Rockall, 250 mi. 
west of the Hebrides, was formally annexed to the crown by a 
naval landing party. Another change in defense organization 
was the appointment of an independent chairman of the chiefs 
of staff committee, and the marshal of the royal air force, Sir 
William Dickson was selected for the new post, an indication of 
the importance of air power. 
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Interest in the affair of the “missing diplomats,” Dona 
Maclean and Guy Burgess, who disappeared from England 
1951, flared up again when an article in a Sunday newspaper b 
Vladimir Petrov, formerly of the Soviet embassy in Australi 
alleged that they were long-term Soviet agents and had left En 
land to seek asylum because they were under investigation. T 
government thereupon published a white paper setting out t 
known facts: it was widely criticized for not having made t 
information public earlier. The whole subject was debated i 
parliament and Sir Anthony Eden offered to convene a sma 
informal conference of privy councillors from both sides of t 
house to examine security procedures in the public services. st 
foreign secretary, Harold Macmillan, denied that anybody h 
been shielded or that Maclean or Burgess had been protected 
senior officials. 

The outstanding event in foreign affairs was the conferen 
of the heads of state of the Big Four powers at Geneva in July 
when they succeeded in easing international tension without r 
moving the causes. The U.S.S.R.’s “new look” policy was r 
flected in the visit of several delegations to the United Kingdo 
and the arrival at Portsmouth of some Soviet warships while 
British force was visiting Leningrad. Hopes were dashed wh 
the subsequent conference of foreign ministers at Geneva 
November ran into difficulties over the problem of German r 
unification, and by the announcement a few weeks earlier tha 
Egypt was securing arms from Czechoslovakia. (See GENE 
Bic Four CONFERENCES oF 1955.) In the middle east Gre 
Britain adhered to the Turco-Iraqi treaty and replaced t 
treaty of alliance with Iraq by a new defense agreement. T 
absence of conflict with Egypt over the canal zone was w 
comed, but the building up of a British garrison and base 
Cyprus gave new impetus to a local movement for union “I 
Greece—a movement that Greece supported in spite of Briti 
protests. A London conference between Great Britain, Greec 
and Turkey failed to reach agreement, and Cyprus continued t 
be the scene of many violent events directed against the Britis 
forces. Trouble also continued with Saudi Arabia (q.v.) ove 
the Buraimi oasis dispute, which had been referred to an inte 
national arbitration tribunal. In the Sudan, which was to con 
plete its transitional period of self-government in Feb. 1957, tk 
last British troops marched out of Khartoum on Oct. ro. A 
event which gave great satisfaction was the conclusion of < 
agreement with the United States for military and civilian nt 
clear-scientific co-operation. 

The Economic Survey for 1955 recorded 1954 as a successf 
year with production expanding, but pointed to the worsenir 
state of the balance of payments. In the first two months | 
1955 gold and dollar reserves fell, and also the exchange rate 
sterling. There was a danger that economic expansion wou 
imperil the maintenance of a proper balance between impor 
and exports. Gold and dollar reserves, which amounted 
£1,078,000,000 at mid-1954, were down to £986,000,000 at t 
end of the year, and the fall continued. At the end of Sept. 19 
the reserves stood at less than £838,000,000, or £240,000,000 t 
low the peak of 1954. Prices continued to rise but according 
a government statement in February, earnings rose by abc 
220% between 1938 and 1954, retail prices by 131%, and » 
terest and dividends by about 60%. (See also AToMIc ENERG 
Bupcet, NATIONAL; CoAL; COMMONWEALTH OF NATION 
Ecypt; EMPLOYMENT; EUROPEAN UNITY; INTERNATION 
TRADE; IRAN; Lasour Unions; Nortu ATLANTIC TREATY ( 
GANIZATION ; STRIKES; UNITED NATIONS.) (R. G: Bing 


Breriocrapuy.—(London, 1955, unless specified.) —G. H. L. Le) 
(ed.), British Government, 1914-53: Select Documents (London, 
York); G. A. Smith, Constitutional and Legal History of England (% 
York); H. R. G. Greaves, British Constitution, 3rd ed.; O. S. Frar 
Britain and the Tide of World Affairs; W.S. Strang, et al., Foreign Offi 
A. Campbell-Johnson, Eden: the Making of a Statesman, rev. ed. Q 
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AONDONERS QUEUING UP for buses during the railroad strike of 1955 


fork); J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors; L. S. Amery, My Political 
wife, 3 vol. (1953-55); A. Maude and E. Powell, Biography of a Nation 
‘London, New York); T. H. Pear, English Social Differences (London, 
York); Geoffrey Gorer, Exploring English Character (Toronto, 
sondon ). 

Education.—Fngland and Wales (1954): grant-aided, direct grant and 
ecognized independent schools: nursery 466, pupils 23,728, teachers 
,051; primary (including 4,336 all-range schools) 24,570, pupils 4,741,- 
186, teachers 156,872; secondary (including 300 technical and 52 with 
echnical departments) 5,469, pupils 1,472,184, teachers 98,078; special 
for physically or mentally handicapped children) and institutions 719, 
mupils 57,664, teachers 4,186. Further education (including art schools, 
954): full-time 493, students 59,181; part-time (day) 696, students 
72,067; evening 9,684 (including 9,032 evening institutes), pupils 
1,021,742; all teachers 10,701. Scotland (1954): public and grant-aided 
chools: nursery 75, pupils 4,495, teachers 117; primary 2,213, pupils 
(90,577, teachers 17,902; secondary (including 649 with primary depart- 
ments) 817, pupils 224,768, teachers 13,153; special 81, pupils 10,076, 
eachers 735. Independent schools, pupils 21,088. Approved schools, pu- 
jls 1,564. Further education (1954): pupils 230,725 of which 27,022 in 
entral institutions and 203,703 in further education centres. Northern 
reland (1953-54): grant-aided schools: primary 1,642, pupils 202,971, 
eachers 6,001; intermediate (including technical intermediate) 47, pupils 
3,876, teachers (excluding technical intermediate, who are also employed 
n institutions of further education) 262; secondary (grammar) 81, pu- 
Nils 30,332, teachers 1,554; special 13, pupils 1,017, teachers 66; centres 
f further education 150 (of which 91 permanent), students 30,518. 
Jniversities (1954-55): England 14, full-time students 60,755; Scotland 
., full-time students 13,366; Wales 1, full-time students 4.454; Northern 
reland 1, full-time students 2,144. University colleges: England 3, full- 
ime students 2,052; Wales 1, full-time students 133; Northern Ireland 1, 
ull-time students 80. 

Finance and Banking.—Official exchange rate, £1—U.S. $2.80. Budget 
1954-55 actual): revenue £4,737,900,000, expenditure £4,304,700,000; 
1955-56 est.) revenue £4,710,200,000 (revised est., Oct. 1955, £4,725,- 
00,000), expenditure £4,561,900,000. Northern Ireland: (1954-55 ac- 
ual) revenue £59,046,324, expenditure £58,959,276; (1955-56 est.) reve- 
tue £66,422,000, expenditure £66.371,000. Total public debt (Aug. 1955) 
=28,014,000,000; (Aug. 1954) £26,944,000,000. Currency circulation 
Sept. 1954): £1,565,000,000; (Sept. 1955) £1,673,000,000. Total de- 
osits, London clearing banks: (Sept. 1954) £6,539,000,000: (Sept. 
955) £6,345,000,000. Gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area 
Sept. 1954): U.S. $2,901,000,000, (Sept. 1955) U.S. $2,345,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1954: 1955, nine months, in parentheses) 
3,379,200,000 (£2,895,000,000); exports £2,674,800,000 (£2,123,300,- 
00); re-exports £100,800,000 (£85,100,000). Main sources of imports 
1954): sterling area 44%; continental European Payments Union coun- 
ries 22%: U.S. and Canada 16%; Latin America 7%. Main destinations 
f exports (1954): sterling area 48%; continental E.P.U. countries 26%; 
JS. and Canada 11%; Latin America 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (Dec. 1953): Great Britain, 
oute length 31,022 km.; Northern Ireland (1954) 749 km. Passenger 
Ourneys originating (British railways, 1954) 991,200,000. Freight traffic 
1954) 36,120,000 ton-km. Roads (1953) Great Britain: 295,800 km. 
fotor vehicles licensed (May 1955): 5,930,000 including 3,309,000 cars. 
ir transport (U.K. airlines, all services, 1954; 1955, six months, in 
arentheses): mi. flown 58,044,000 (29,425,000); passengers carried 
437,200 (1,164,000); passenger-km. 2,429,916,000 (1,221,734,000); 
reight (including mail) ton-km. 76,092,000 (43,038,000). Shipping: mer- 


British Commonwealth registers, 500 gross tons and 
over (Sept. 1955): nontankers 15,093,000 gross tons: tankers 5,325,000 
gross tons. Shipping movements at U.K. ports (net tons registered. 1954; 
1955, nine months, in parentheses): entered with cargo, mail only 948,000 
(365,000), other 71,424,000 (59,305,000); entered in ballast with pas- 


chant vessels on 


for bunker only 372,000 
(March 1954): 


sengers only 5,952,000 (4,767,000), calling 
(268,000), other 11,856,000 (8,952,000). Telephones 
6,139,229 (75.3% with automatic dial). 

Radio licences (Sept. 1955): sound only 9,271,000; 
vision 4,884,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries——Production (long tons, 1954; 1955 est. in 
parentheses): wheat 2,783,000 (2,474,000); barley 2,244,000 (2,777,- 
000); oats 2,440,000 (2,507,000); rye, threshed, 39,000 (19,000); mixed 
corn 555,000 (497,000); potatoes 7,325,000 (6,009,000); sugar beet 
4,521,000 (4,351,000). Livestock (June 1955): cattle 10,672,000; sheep 
23,074,000; pigs 5,827,000; poultry 86,925,000. Fisheries (total landings, 
1954) 76,200 tons. 

Industry.—Establishments employing 11 or more persons 58,921. Total 
working population (Dec. 1954) 23,816,000 of whom 16,049,000 were 
men, (Aug. 1955) 24,009,000 of whom 16,130,000 were men. Armed 
forces (Dec. 1954) 830,000 of whom 21,000 were women, (Aug. 1955) 
793,000 of whom 19,000 were women. Registered unemployed (excluding 
temporarily stopped) 266,000 in Dec. 1954, 182,000 in Aug. 1955. Index 
of production: Total (1948=100) 121 in 1953, 129 in 1954; manufac- 
turing (1953) 123. (1954) 133. Industrial production (1954): coal 223,- 
496,000 long tons; gas (available at gas works) 587,080,000 cu.ft.: elec- 
tricity generated 72,900,000,000 kw.hr.; iron ore (about 28% metal con- 
tent) 15,548,o00 long tons; pig iron 11,908,000 long tons; crude steel 
18,517,200 long tons; phosphatic fertilizers (P20; content) 331,100 long 
tons: cement 11,964,000 long tons: motor cars 769,164; tractors (10-belt 
h.p. and over) 137,304; trucks 268,716; steam locomotives 583; diesel 
locomotives 687; railway coaches 2,402; freight cars 61,972; aircraft 
(excluding military types except those for export) 338 of which 351 for 
export; merchant vessels completed, 100 gross tons and over, 1,493; per- 
manent houses and flats completed 353,929; woven cotton cloth 1,991,- 
600,000 yd.; woven woollen and worsted fabrics 414,360,000 sq.yd. (ex- 
cluding 26,520,000 sq.yd. of blankets); rayon filament yarn 219,600,000 
Ib.; rayon staple fibre 228,000,000 Ib. 


sound and tele- 


Great Lakes Traffic: see CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 


The kingdom of Greece occupies the southern part of 
Greece. the Balkan peninsula. Area: 51,182 sq.mi.; the main- 
land accounts for 41,328 sq.mi.; the islands, of which the largest 
is Crete (3,235 sq.mi.), for 9,854 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 
7,603,587; (1954 est.) 7,900,000. Language (1940): Greek 
93%; Turkish 3%; Macedonian Slav 1.4%; Albanian 0.9%; 
Macedo-Rumanian 0.8%. Religion (1940): Greek Orthodox 
96.5%; Roman Catholic 0.4%; Moslem 1.9%; Jewish 0.7%. 
Chief towns (1951 census, municipal area only): Athens (cap.) 
565,084*; Peiraeeus 186,014; Salonika or Thessaloniki 217,049; 


*The population of greater Athens, which included the populations of 
Peiraeeus and suburbs, was 1,378,586. 
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Patras 79,014; Volos 51,144; Larissa 41,016. Ruler, King Paul 
I: prime ministers in 1955: Field Marshal Alexandros Papagos 
and (from Oct. 5) Konstantinos Karamanlis. 

History.—The negotiations begun the previous year between 
Greece and Bulgaria for a settlement of outstanding problems 
broke down over the question of payment of Bulgarian war rep- 
arations to Greece and were suspended indefinitely. An Albanian 
approach, through the United Nations, for the resumption of 
Greco-Albanian diplomatic relations was not taken up by the 
Greek government, which replied that technically a state of war 
still existed between Greece and Albania and any negotiations 
should, therefore, be conducted by the general staffs of the 
two countries. 

At the same time the Greek government indicated that any 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations should be linked with 
an agreement on frontiers, and that Albania should cease aiding 
and abetting Greek communist agents in their subversive activi- 
ties and should also repatriate Greek hostages taken to Albania 
during the guerrilla war. 

King Paul and Queen Frederika paid a state visit to Yugo- 
slavia during Sept. 6-14, returning Marshal Tito’s visit to 
Greece the previous year. 

Relations with Britain deteriorated even further as a result 
of the intensification of Greece’s demand that the right of self- 
determination should be accorded to Cyprus. Greece’s appeal 
to the United Nations in Dec. 1954 was eventually shelved by 
a resolution of the general assembly which decided, by 50 votes 
to none with 8 abstentions, that it did not consider it appro- 
priate “for the time being” to adopt any resolution on the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. This decision gave rise to anti-British and anti- 
U.S. manifestations in Greece, and on June 30 the British gov- 
ernment invited Greece and Turkey to a conference “on politi- 
cal and defence questions which affect the eastern Mediterran- 
ean, including Cyprus.” During this conference, which was held 
in London from Aug. 29 to Sept. 7, the British government pro- 
posed the offer to Cyprus of a new constitution providing for 
an assembly with an elected majority—the governor retaining 
reserve powers for foreign affairs, defense and public security 
—and the setting-up of a special British-Greek-Turkish com- 
mittee to deal with problems arising from the gradual applica- 
tion of self-government. At the same time Harold Macmillan, 
British foreign secretary, made it clear that Great Britain did 
not intend to relinquish possession of Cyprus in the foreseeable 
future and that the British government did not accept the prin- 
ciple of self-determination as one of universal application but 
considered that exceptions should be made “in view of geo- 
graphical, traditional, historical, strategical, and other consid- 
erations.” The British proposals were rejected by Greece, and 
Turkish opposition to the Greek viewpoint on Cyprus culmi- 
nated on Sept. 6 in violent anti-Greek riots in Istanbul and 
Smyrna (Izmir), where hundreds of Greek-owned shops and 
houses were wrecked and locted and many Greek churches were 
desecrated and destroyed. Although the Turkish government ex- 
pressed its regrets at the riots and its willingness to compen- 
sate the victims, and moral reparation was made to Greece at 
a symbolic ceremony on Oct. 24, Greco-Turkish relations suf- 
fered a severe setback. (See Cyprus; TURKEY.) 

Greece again raised the question of Cyprus at the United 
Nations, but on Sept. 23 the general assembly decided, by 28 
votes to 22 with 1o abstentions, not to place the question of 
Cyprus on its agenda. 

The death in October of the premier, Field Marshal Papagos, 
deprived the country of its outstanding political and military 
personality, and revealed certain disintegrating tendencies within 
the Greek Rally which had already been initiated by the seces- 
sion of Spyros Markezinis, who by August had become leader 
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of the opposition with his newly formed Progressive par 
mustering about 30 followers in the chamber. On Oct. 6 Ka 
manlis who, as minister of public works, had earned hims 
wide popularity by his energetic road construction progra 
was sworn in as premier in succession to Papagos and on Oct. 
obtained a vote of confidence in the chamber by 200 votes 
77, with 2 abstentions. In his statement of policy he announc 
that general elections would be held by April 1956. 
(See also NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 
(S: L..Hg 


Education—Schools (1952-53): primary 10,343, pupils 931,17 
teachers 19,094; secondary 589, pupils 215,393, teachers 6,078. Teache 
training colleges 14, students (average since 1950) 3,000. Institutio 
of higher education 5, students rr,711, of which 6,658 at 2 universiti 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: drachma (introduced on May 
1954, and equal to 1,000 old drachmas), with an exchange rate of dr. 
to U.S. $1. Budget (1953-54 actual): revenue dr. 10,620,000,000, ef 


am 
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Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports dr. 9,902,000,000; exports dr. 4,55@ 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1954): Germany 16%; Italy 16% 


U.S. and Canada 14%; U.K. 11%; other continental European Pa 
ments union countries 26%. Main destinations of exports: Germa 
24%: Italy 13%; other continental E.P.U. 18%; U.K. 13%: Wi 


and Canada 10%. Main exports: tobacco 14%; raisins 21%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953): 22,900 km. Mot 
vehicles in use (1953): cars 10,500; commercial vehicles 24,100. Ra 
ways (1954): 2,573 km., including 21 electrified; passenger kilometr 
(1953) 845,000,000; freight ton-kilometres (ten months, 1954) 31 
500,000. Shipping, merchant vessels of roo gross tons and more (J 
1954) 355; total tonnage, 1,176,862. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 104,23 
Licensed radio receivers (1953): 426,000. 


Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): tobacco 67,500; whe’ 
1,218,000; barley 236,000; oats 152,000; rye 49,000; maize 255,00 
potatoes 455,000; rice 88,000; grapes 1,367,000; oranges, etc., 153,00 
lemons, limes, etc., 41,000; cotton lint 39,000; cottonseed 80,000; oli 
539,000; raisins 110,000; figs (1953) 128,600; currants (1953) 77,00 
sultanas (1953) 38,000. Wine production (1954) 414,000 metric to 
Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 904,000; sheep 8,376,000; pigs 603,00 
horses 314,000; mules 199,000; asseS 490,000. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (1954): lignite 802,800 metric tons; el 
tricity (1953) 903,000,000 kw-hr.; ores (metal content, metric to 
1953): bauxite 328,000; magnesite 107,000; iron pyrites 237,00 
chrome 14,700. Index of industrial (manufacturing) production (1948: 


100): (1954) 238, (Jan. 1955) 242. 
Greenland A large island (840,000 sq.mi., more than fou 
» fifths covered by an ice cap), Greenland > 
part of the kingdom of Denmark, in the north Atlantic ocea 
northwest of Iceland. Pop. (1951 census): 24,159 distribute 
in settlements along west coast except for 1,697 on the ea 
coast; 1,269 Europeans (mostly Danes), the rest native Gree 
landers (Eskimos); (1954 est.) 25,000. Language: Danish ar 
Eskimo. Religion: Lutheran. Capital, Godthaab (second go 
ernor’s seat, Godhavn) (1945 census) 970. Governor general 
1955, Poul Hugo Lundsteen. 

History.—Investments during 1955 aimed at the improv 
ment of medical facilities and communications. A new tube 
culosis hospital was inaugurated, Dronning Ingrids sanatoriut 
named after the queen. It had more than 200 beds. A ship f 
X-ray examination of tuberculosis patients at distant plac 
was maintained in connection with the hospital. A sum of 4,80< 
ooo Kr. was voted for expansion and improvement of the Gree 
land broadcasting system. 

(See also DENMARK.) 
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Education.—Schools (1951): infants and primary 163, pupils 4,1 
teachers 228; post-primary 3, pupils 71, teachers 12; technical 1, pup 
43, teachers 6; evening schools 15, pupils 500, teachers 48. Institutic 
of higher education 3, students 35, lecturers 6. 

Finance.— Monetary unit: Danish krone, valued in 1955 at 14.4 
cents USS. Budget (1951-52; 1952-53 in parenthesis): revenue 22,30 
fexexe) Kr, (40,100,000 Kr.); expenditure 54,800,000 Kr. (65,900,¢ 
Kr.); investments 26,500,000 Kr. (18,000,000 Kr.). 


_ Foreign Trade.—(1953) Imports 57,891,000 Kr. including 48,513,¢ 
Kr, from Denmark, 6,280,000 Kr. from the U.K. Exports 40,289,000 | 
including 26,675,000 Kr. to Denmark, 8,908,000 Kr. to the U.S. 


Agriculture and Fisheries——Livestock (1953): sheep 18,879; poul 
2,577; horses 143; goats 20; cattle 58. Fisheries, exports (metric te 
1953): salted fish 3,044.8; split cod, etc. 2,410.4; other fish 1,068 


GRENADA—GUATEMALA 


‘other fish products 388.7: whale blubber 


5 EebZouts 
44.8; hides and skins 130.6. 


whale and fish oil 


_ Mining.—Exports (metric tons, 1953): cryolite 45,132.2, including 
28,044.6 to Denmark and 17,087.6 to the U.S. 
Grenada: see WiNpwarp IsLanps. 

(1887- ), Italian statesman, was 


Gronchi, Giovanni born at Pontedera, near Pisa, It., Sept. 


‘to, the son of a bookkeeper. He was educated at Pisa university 
and joined the Christian Democratic movement, founded in 
1902 by Romolo Murci. A volunteer, he served in the army in 
‘World War I and in 1919 he helped Luigi Sturzo to found the 
Partito Popolare Italiano. From 1919 he sat in the chamber of 
‘deputies and was also the secretary-general of the (Christian) 
Confederazione Italiana dei Lavoratori. In the first Mussolini 
‘cabinet, formed in Oct. 1922, Gronchi was undersecretary for 
lindustry and commerce. He resigned when in Aug. 1923 the 
‘P.P.I. went over to the opposition. In 1927 he retired to private 
life and devoted his energies to industry. Returning to politics 
in 1943, he represented with A. de Gasperi the underground 
Partito Democratico Cristiano in the National Liberation com- 
mittee. From June 1944 to June 1946 he was minister for 
industry and commerce in four successive cabinets. Elected in 
)June 1946 to the constituent assembly, he became the leader 
of the P.D.C. group. In April 1948 he was elected to the new 
‘chamber of deputies and on May 8 was elected speaker. Re- 
elected to the chamber in June 1952, he continued to serve as 
speaker. On April 29, 1955, on the fourth ballot, he was elected 
wn of the republic, receiving 658 votes out of a pos- 
sible 843. 


'Group Insurance: see INsuRANCE. 


; This French overseas département in the Lesser 
Guadeloupe. Antilles consists of esha and five smaller 
islands. Total area: 687 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 278,464; 
(1954 census) 229,120, mainly coloured (Negro or mixed). Lan- 
‘guage: French and Creole French. Religion: Roman Catholic. 
‘Chief towns (pop., 1954 census): Basse-Terre (cap.) 11,837; 
Pointe-3-Pitre 8,039. Prefect in 1955, Jacques Ravail. 

~ During 1955 two Radical councillors were elected to the gen- 
eral council. (Hv. De.) 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: metropolitan franc, valued at 
-350 francs to the U.S.$1. Imports 3.500,000,000 fr., including 2,593,000,- 
ooo fr. from France. Exports 11,700,000,000 fr., including 10,200,000,- 
ooo fr. to France. Production (metric tons, 1953): bananas 108,000; 
rum 102,837 hectolitres; sugar (exports) 21,000. 


4 Guam is the largest and southernmost island of the 
: vam. Marianas, lying in the Pacific ocean at 13° 26’ N. lat. 
and 144° 39’ E. long., about 5,100 mi. W. of San Francisco, 
3,340 mi. W. of Honolulu, and 1,500 mi. E. of Manila. Area: 
206 sq.mi. Population (1950 census) 59,498; (1952 est.) 75,000. 
Agana is the capital with a population in 1950 of 1,330. Other 
important towns are Sinajana and Inarajan. The Guamanians 
are Chamorros, and their religion is predominantly Roman 
Catholic. 

History and Government.—Guam is an unincorporated ter- 
ritory of the United States and an organized sovereignty, gov- 
erned under the Organic Act of Guam of 1950. The island has 
been administered since 1950 by the U.S. department of interior. 
Guamanians are citizens of the U.S., with all rights and privi- 
leges thereof, replacing their former status as citizens of the 
territory and nationals of the United States. 

The governor of Guam, who must be a civilian, is appointed 
by the president for a term of four years. Ford Q. Elvidge, who 
Was appointed in April 1953, was governor in 1955. The second 


- 
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ranking member of the executive branch of the government is 
the secretary of Guam, who is likewise appointed by the presi- 
dent for a four-year term. R. S. Herman was secretary in 1955. 

The legislature of Guam in 1954 passed a law extending suf- 
frage to all citizens of Guam over 18 years of age, thus be- 
coming the first territory of the U.S. to reduce the voting age 
below 21 years. 

In 1955 Guam served as the headquarters of the government 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and of the Air 
Force’s Strategic Air command in the Pacific. 

Education.—In 1954 there were 22 public elementary and junior high 
schools with 8,517 pupils and 293 teachers; 1 high school with 2,106 
students; and the Territorial college at Agana. There were also 8 pa- 
rochial schools, and a missionary junior college. Instruction is given in 
English. About 84% of the population was literate according to the 1940 


census. About 17% of the island’s expenditures went for educational pur- 
poses during the 1953-54 fiscal year. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, Guam’s expendi- 
tures amounted to $10,957,600 and revenues totalled $11,801,400. The 
Bank of America operates a branch on Guam and in 1954 the Guam 
Savings and Loan association, formed by a group of local businessmen, 
began operations. 


Production and Trade.—There were 1,380 farmers as of June 30, 1954, 


and 312 persons engaged in fishing. Agricultural production in the 
year ending June 30, 1954, included (in pounds): corn 665,140; 
citrus fruit 8,350; muskmelon 162,040; bananas 550,661; taro 196,- 


440; sweet potatoes 63,030; Cassava 142,275; pineapple 24,680; yams 
32,895; watermelon 36,275; papaya 258,340; sugar cane 33,040; avo- 
cado 37,270; mango 42,335; green beans 56,426; eggplant 47,911; to- 
matoes 21,770; cucumber 57,820; squash 13,810: and rice, grown for the 
first time in many years, 13,735. The fish catch in the same period to- 
talled 405,164 lb. In 1954 Guam had 11,895 hogs, 6,136 cattle, and 
171,840 chickens. 

In 1954 there were 16 industrial establishments which produced 14,707 
cu.yd. of concrete, 641,485 cases of soft drinks, 6,552 tons of ice, 3,900,- 
ooo cu.ft. of oxygen gas and 5,428 lb. of soap. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, imports totalled $20,518,700 and exports $4,428,633. 
Guam’s imports came in descending order of importance from the United 
States, Japan, the Philippines and the Trust Territory. Exports went in 
order of importance to the Trust Territory, Japan and the United States. 

Transportation and Communications.—There are about 80 mi. of paved 
highways in Guam, about 60 mi. of improved secondary roads and about 
100 mi. of village streets. There are no railways, but five military air- 
fields, two of which, Andersen field and Northwest airfield, are major air 
bases. Guam is a port of call for the Pacific Far East lines and the 
American President lines. It is the home port of the Pacific Micronesian 
lines, a subsidiary of the Pacific Far East lines. The U.S. navy main- 
tains the Agana Naval Air station. The Navy operates the island’s elec- 
tricity system and the government of Guam operates the telephone sys- 
tem. Guam’s first commercial radio station, WKUAM, began operations 
in 1954. Radio facilities also exist through the U.S. armed forces radio 
network and the Andersen Field radio station. Pan-American World air- 
ways, Philippine airlines and Transocean airways provide air service for 
the island. There are three newspapers, of which one is an English daily 
and the other two an English and a Chamorro weekly. There are 15 
motion-picture theatres. (S. Nr.) 


Guaranteed Annual Wage: sce AvutomosiLe INDUSTRY; 
Lasour UNIONS. 


A Central American republic, Guatemala is 
Guatemala. bounded by Mexico, British Honduras, Honduras 
and El Salvador. Area: 42,042 sq.mi.; pop.: (1950 census) 
2,788,122; (1954 estimate) 3,201,000. Capital: Guatemala city 
(1950 census) 283,100; (1953 estimate): 319,379. Other urban 
centres (1950 census, with 1953 est. in parentheses) are Antigua 
Guatemala 10,691 (12,545), Chiquimula 8,848 (12,146), Coban 
6,854 (11,765), Escuintla 9,822 (12,380), Mazatenango 10,735 
(13,045), Puerto Barrios 15,659 (18,193), Quezaltenango 27,782 
(31,352), Retalhuleu 7,677 (11,436) and Zacapa 8,282 (11,652). 
Language: Spanish; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. 
President in 1955, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas. 

History.—Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas paid an official visit in 
1955 to the United States. He was entertained in Washington by 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, who in February had visited 
Guatemala and had extended to him an invitation from Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to visit the United States. Castillo Armas 
later called on Eisenhower at the hospital in Denver, Colo., 
where he was convalescing. 

The Guatemalan chief executive received assurances from 
Undersecretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., of continued eco- 
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nomic aid. scheduled to rise from $10,000,000 in 1954 to $24,- 
s00,000 in 1955 and early 1956. He also conferred with United 
Fruit company president Kenneth Redmond on the company’s 
plans for large-scale expansion of its banana plantations and 
electric power plants; the company had almost been driven 
from Guatemala by the pro-communist government that had 
been overthrown in 1954. 

In speeches before the Organization of American States and 
the United Nations general assembly, Castillo Armas stressed 
the fact that Guatemala was the first nation ever to oust a com- 
munist-dominated government, and pledged the restoration of 
Guatemala’s traditional co-operation with the inter-American 
system. He promised free elections in 1956, following the early 
completion of a new constitution. 

Castillo noted the co-operation of United States and Guate- 
malan capital in erecting hotels, improving transportation and 
exploring for oil under new laws encouraging foreign invest- 
ments. The previous regime had persecuted foreign enterprises 
and allowed roads to deteriorate badly. 

The government early in 1955 faced discontent, brought about 
largely by shortages of maize, beans and rice which resulted from 
drought and the bad financial and agricultural situation inherited 
from the previous administration. Small farms were given to 
more than 12,000 landless peasants, despite opposition from 
rightist landowners. Labour resented a temporary trend toward 
severe curbs, which was to be rectified in the new constitution. 
Unemployment was large until road contracts were let. Coffee, 
the source of 80% of the government income, fell on world 
markets from 85 cents to less than 60 cents per pound, which 
necessitated a reduction in imports. Discontent and ambition 
to seize power led a few officers to attempt on Jan. 20 a revolt 
which was crushed. 

Guatemala revived its claim to the crown colony of British 
Honduras (Belize). Castillo Armas called for economic and anti- 
communist unity at the first conference of the Organization of 
Central American States (q.v.), held in Antigua in August. 

Late in the year the constituent assembly which was com- 
pleting the constitution resisted clerical demands for special 
Catholic privileges. (See also HONDURAS.) (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1953 there were 3,537 primary schools with 7,809 teach- 
ers and 191,330 pupils and 125 postprimary schools with 2,234 teachers 
and 17,251 pupils. University education was available at the University 
of Guatemala which had 8 faculties and matriculation of 4,005 in 1954. 
The 1950 census showed that 72.2% of those seven years of age and 
over were illiterate. 

Finance.—-The monetary unit is the quetzal, at par with the U.S. dollar. 
The 1954-55 budget (July 1~June 30) as revised balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $66,413,001. The 1955-56 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $66,385,825. The national debt was said to total $41,000,- 
ooo on June 30, 1954. Currency in circulation (June 30, 1955) was 
$49,300,000; demand deposits, $34,700,000. U.S. direct investments in 
1954 were estimated roughly at $139,500,000. The cost-of-living index 
(Guatemala city) stood at 133 in July 1955 (1948=100). i 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 (unadjusted for banana 
undervaluation) totalled $95,700,000; imports, $86,300,000. Leading ex- 
ports were coffee (78%), bananas (11% essential oils and lumber. 
Leading customers were the U.S. (71%), western Germany (8%), the 


Netherlands (8%) and Belgiuin (4%); leading suppliers, the U.S. 
(64%), western Germany (8%), the Netherlands Antilles (6%) and 


Mexico (4%). 

Total length of railways is 817 mi., of which 581 mi. are operated by 
the International railways. Surfaced highways totalled about 3,470 mi. in 
1951. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 9,658 automobiles, 7,696 trucks and 
1,712 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 6,428, 84.7% of which 
were automatic and 85% of which were located in Guatemala city. 

Agriculture.—Coffee production in the 1954-55 season totalled 1,319,- 
507 bags of 132 Ib. each. In 1954, 892,000 bags of coffee and 6,102,788 
banana stems were exported. Other crops, with 1954-55 production esti- 
mates, were cotton 40,000 bales of 480 Ib. each; wheat 450,000 quintals 
(1 Spanish quintal-= 101.43 lb.); maize 10,000,000 quintals: rice 200,- 
ooo quintals; leaf tobacco 41,250 quintals; white sugar 900,000 quintals. 
Phe 1950 livestock census showed 902,915 cattle, 415,295 pigs, 711,579 
sheep and 182,580 horses. : 

Manvufactures.—The 1953 industrial census (preliminary figures) 
showed 943 industrial establishments with five or more employees; they 
had a total of 17,637 employees. Most important were beverages, textiles 
foodstuffs and clothing. Cement production totalled 64,200 metric tons in 
1954; beer 11,211,400 1.; electric energy 93,720,000 kw.hr. 

(J. W. Mw.) 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION—GYMNASTICS | 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, John Simon: . 
SocIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Guiana, British: see BritisH GUIANA. | 
Guiana, Dutch: see SuRINAM. | 
Guiana, French: see FRENCH GUIANA. | 
Guided Missiles: see MUNITIONS. 

Guinea: see FRENCH UNION; PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS cal 
TORIES; SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. | 
Guinea, French: see FRENCH WEST AFRICA. | 


. The senior championships of the Amateur A 
Gymnastics. letic union were held on April 29-30, 1955,} 
the Columbus auditorium in Rochester, N.Y. A record numl 
of 218 entries competed for the men’s events while 111 won} 
sought titles in their division. The tournament, held under ti 
auspices of the Catholic Youth organization of Rochester, Ww 
marked by a tie for the men’s all-around title for the first til 
in the 68-year-old history of the competition. At the ee. 
of 12 events, John Miles of the Florida State (Tallahass¢ 
gymkhana and Karl Schwenzfeier of Penn State univers} 
(State College, Pa.) were deadlocked with 327.0 points eal 
Joseph Kotys of the Cleveland (O.) Swiss Turners was only} 
of a point back with a score of 326.8. Florida State gymkha 
won team laurels with 414 points. Ernestine Russell of di 
Windsor Gym club of Ontario dominated the women’s conte: 
and gained all-around honours with 227.0 points. Leaders in 
individual events follow: 


Men’s Events 


Tumbling—first, James Sebbo, Jersey City Department of Recreatie 
second, Steve Mitakis, unattached; third, Jeffry Austin, Pond’s Pala 
trium, Champaign, Ill. 

Horizontal bar—first, Abe Grossfeld, West Side (N.Y.) Y.M.C.A.; ¢ 
ond, Carl Rintz, unattached; third, John Miles. 

Long horse—first, Miles; second, Joseph Kotys; 
New York A.C. 

Free calisthenics—first, John Beckner, U.S. Army; second, Grossfe! 
third, Bob Stout, Philadelphia Turners. | 

Trampoline—first, Robert Elliott, Maverick Boys’ club, Texas; seco) 
Don Harper, unattached; third, Richard Albershardt, unattached. 

Side horse—first, James Bown, Los Angeles State College Gym cl 
second, Sam Bailie, Iowa university (Iowa City); third, Kotys. 

Parallel bars—first, Edward Scrobe, St. Mary’s Recreation centre, N 
York; second, Kotys; third, Karl Schwenzfeier. 

Still rings—first, Miles; second, Leonard Harris, Los Angeles City ¢ 
lege; third, Don Holder, Florida State gymkhana. 

Rope climb—first, Bob Hammond, U.C.L.A.; second, John Goldm 
Pasadena City college; third, Ferdinand Fournies, Syracuse Gym club. 

Swinging rings—first, Bailie; second, Rintz; third, Miles. 


third, Milan Trnt 


SWEDISH GYMNASTS in mass calisthenics at Paterson, N.J., in preparé 
for the opening of their 1955 U.S. tour 


HAITI—HAMMARSKJOLD 


Women’s Events 

Free Calisthenics—first, Ernestine Russell; second, Olive Schneider, 
yzanas School of Acrobatics, Chicago; third, Arendine Ostendorp, New 
wrk Turn Verein. 

Balance beam—first, Ernestine Russell; second, Arendine Ostendorp; 
ird, Jacquelyn Klein, Lincoln Turners, Chicago. 

Side horse—first, Ernestine Russell; second, Judy Hult, Rochester 
‘a.) Central Turners; third, Joyce Recek, Lincoln Turners, Chicago. 
Parallel bars—first, Ernestine Russell; second, Doris Fuchs, Rochester 
LY.) C.Y.O.; third, Patricia Fitzpatrick, Roxborough (Pa.) Turners. 
Flying rings—first, Doris Fuchs; second, Arendine Ostendorp; third, 
rginia Rodenbeck, Rochester (N.Y.) C.Y.O. 

Tumbling—first, Barbara Gallaher, Dallas (Tex.) A.C.; second, Susan 
ll, Pond’s Palaestra; third, Olive Schneider. 
‘The University of Illinois (Urbana) won the National Col- 
giate Athletic association team title at Los Angeles, Calif., on 
arch 26. The Big Ten squad amassed 824 points as Penn State, 
th 69 points, placed second. The Payne Whitney gymnasium 
Yale university in New Haven, Conn., was the scene of the 
tional A.A.U. junior tournament on May 7 and Abe Grossfeld 
, the West Side Y.M.C.A. of New York city won all-around 
nours with 301.0 points. The American season was brightened 
the visit of a Swedish team of 11 women and 10 men for a 
cies of exhibitions (Jan. 7—-March 4) in the United States and 
nada. 
Boris Schaklin of the Soviet Union took all-around laurels in 
2 first European meet held at Frankfurt-on-Main, Ger., 


wil Io-11. Gi \Ve Hs) 


,ta: Lhe western third of the island of Hispaniola comprises 
ut. the republic of Haiti. (The other two-thirds is occupied 
the Dominican Republic.) Mountains and arid plateau domi- 
te its 10,748 sq.mi., but the valleys sustain the densest popu- 
ion of any American republic, about 3,400,000 (est. Oct. 
54), of whom more than 150,000 live in the capital, Port-au- 
ince, and about 30,000 in the second city, Cap-Haitien. The 
‘50 census gave the populations of the principal cities as fol- 
Ws: Cap-Haitien 24,957; Gonaives 13,534; Jérémie 11,138; 
 Cayes 11,835; Port-au-Prince 142,840; St. Marc 10,485. 
ot over 5% of the population is predominantly of European 
igin. The official language is French, and the majority speak 
but patois of the various African stocks is spoken in the 
lages. 
Paul E. Magloire was president in 1955. He visited the United 
ates extensively during the year. 
History.—The economic paralysis wrought by the hurricane 
Oct. 1954 continued through early 1955, and some areas of 
southern peninsula went through periods of near-starvation. 
e national income was estimated to have declined 30% in one 
ar. Conditions in the north were much better. Extensive re- 
f from the United States was granted in the way of public 
rks and building reconstruction. 
The 1955 coffee crop was favourable even though the hurri- 
ne of 1954 did $13,000,000 damage to the coffee plantations. 
exportable surplus of 360,000 bags (176 lb. each) was har- 
sted. Sisal production was likewise increased in consequence 
foreign demand. The sugar crop as usual was sold chiefly in 
rope. 
A cement plant, designed to produce 60,000 tons annually, 
as completed about the end of the year. The long-discussed 
chnical study of the electric power possibilities of the Arti- 
nite valley was finally begun under arrangements with the 
sport-Import Bank of Washington. 
As a result of the disaster of 1954, the public debt increased 
+nearly 40% in a single fiscal year (ending Sept. 30). But the 
Oney supply fell, and the assets of the National bank shrank 
1% in the year ending with May 1955. 
New factories were established for the manufacture of soap, 
ils, paint, rubber heels, leather soles and vegetable oils; and 
hers were projected for glass, porcelain, paper and cardboard. 


Bauxite mining received additional foreign capital. 

The Banco Popular of Colombia established an affiliate, the 
Banque Populaire Colombo-Haitienne. 

A treaty of mutual military assistance was signed with the 
United States on Jan. 28, and on March 3, U.S. Vice-president 
Richard Nixon signed at Port-au-Prince a new treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation. (C. E. Me.) 

Education.—In 1953 urban primary schools were reported to have 2,001 
teachers and 79,859 pupils and rural schools 1,514 teachers and 92,833 
pupils. In addition, there were 14 national lycées, 19 private secondary 
schools and 15 professional schools with a total of 8,869 pupils. In the 
1950 population census only 7.9% claimed to have more than two years 


of schooling, and estimates of illiteracy ranged from 85% to 95%. In the 
1953-54 fiscal year 11.1% of government expenditures was for education. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the gourde, valued in 1955 at 20 cents 
U.S. currency, official rate. Actual government revenue in the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1954, was $32,218,222: expenditure, $31,500,765. The 
budget for the fiscal year 1955 (the same as that for 1954) estimated 
revenue at.$25,840,000 and expenditure at $25,839,380; that for the year 
1956 estimated revenue at $25,641,763 and expenditure at $25,630,027. 
The public debt totalled $27,625,823 on April 30, 1955; the deficit in 
treasury general funds was $12,979,752. Currency in circulation (Dec. 
31, 1954) was $13,260,000. The U.S. department of commerce estimated 
U.S. direct investments in 1954 at $16,000,000. 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in the trade year 1954 (Oct. 1, 
1953—Sept. 30, 1954) were $55,532,626; imports were $47,556,494. The 
chief exports were coffee (78%), sisal (9%), cacao (4%), sugar (3%) 
and essential oils (1%); leading imports, cotton textiles (16%), wheat 
flour (11%), iron and steel and manufactures (8%), machinery and ap- 
paratus (7%) and vehicles (5%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(45%), Belgium (22%), France (11%), Italy (8%) and the Nether- 
lands (5%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (63%), Canada (8%), the 
U.K. (4%), Germany (4%) and the Netherlands Antilles (3%). 

At the end of 1952 there were upward of 2,000 mi. of roads, more 
than half of which were unimproved earth and unsurfaced roads. There 
were 88 mi. of public railway and about 75 mi. of industrial trackage. 
On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 4,970 automobiles, 2,921 trucks and 233 
buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 4,182, 91% of which were 
automatic and 84% of which were located in Port-au-Prince. 


Agriculture.—Coffee production totalled about 500,000 bags of 132 Ib. 
each in the 1954-55 season; exports in the calendar year 1954 were 
517,000 bags. Other exports in the trade year 1954 were sisal, 23,975 
metric tons; cacao, 2,246 tons; sugar, 15,359 tons; raw cotton, 777 tons; 
and bananas, 393,116 stems. Exports of essential oils included vetiver, 
60,276 lb.; lemon grass, 50,550 lb.; and oil of lemon, 37,238 lb. Sugar 
production in 1954-55 by three sugar mills, one not operating at full 
capacity, was estimated at 56,057 metric tons. (J. W. Mw.) 


acc (1905- ), Swedish economist and 
Hammarskjold, Dag statesman and United Nations offi- 
cial, was born at Jonkoping, Swed., July 29, the son of a former 
Swedish prime minister. He graduated from Uppsala university 
in 1925, receiving a law degree in 1930. During 1930-34 he was 
secretary to the Swedish government committee on unemploy- 
ment, and in 1933 became associate professor of political eco- 
nomics at Stockholm university. From 1936 to 1945 he was 
undersecretary in the Swedish department of finance, and in 
1937 became also an economic adviser to the government. From 
1941 to 1948 he was chairman of the Bank of Sweden. During 
1940-48 he was a member of the Board of Foreign Exchange. 
Hammarskjéld entered the diplomatic service in 1946 as spe- 
cialist in finance. He became chief Swedish delegate to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation in 1948 and was 
vice-chairman of its executive committee, 1948-49. Becoming 
assistant foreign minister in 1949, he entered the cabinet as 
deputy foreign minister in 1951. On April 7, 1953, he was elected 
secretary-general of the United Nations. 

As a result of the resolution adopted by the UN general as- 
sembly (Dec. 10, 1954), requesting him to take immediate 
action toward the release by the Chinese People’s Republic of 
all captured personnel of the UN command still detained in that 
country, Hammarskjold arrived in Peking on Jan. 5, 1955. He 
had four meetings with Chou En-lai, the premier, returning to 
New York on Jan. 13. On June 25, receiving an honorary degree 
from the University of California, he recommended more “quiet 
diplomacy” through the United Nations. On Aug. 7, in his an- 
nual report to the general assembly, he urged the great powers 
to make use of the UN charter’s provisions for participation of 
the heads of government at the meetings of the Security council. 


314 HAMMER THROW—HAWAII 


Hammer Throw: see TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS. 


Although two separate national tournaments were 
Handball. held in four-wall handball in 1955, as had been 
the custom since the schism of 1951, some of the leading players 
participated in both tournaments. The independent U.S. Ama- 
teur Handball union held its tournament at the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Athletic club March 19-26, whereas the National Ama- 
teur Athletic union tournament was held April 16-23, on the 
courts at Yale university in New Haven, Conn. The winners in 
the two tournaments were as follows: 


Amateur Athletic Union 


Singles 
First: Gee eee ome, re Sam Costa, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Secondins ic or ene eign William Lauro, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THING coe Ae Tee ebles ious Thomas Ginty, New York, N.Y. 
Doubles 
GG) Geo Chis os Darko John Abate and Joseph Ingrassia, New York, N.Y. 
Second sae ieee eevee Sam Costa, Brooklyn, and Thomas Fasano, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ubliceio nec caso Ge 6 Jack Emas, Philadelphia, and Mel Dorfman, Brooklyn. 


Amateur Handball Union 


Singles 
First ctuet su ole rien ae Jim Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Syieerte sees ny Gt o-oo Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hindi act teal ettcet ast ve Phil Collins, Bryan Air Force Base, Tex. 
Doubles 
Ginctamcmncmber is, ven isu cete Sam Haber and Ken Schneider, Chicago, Ill. 
Saatel a oo O oy oo Jack Gordon, Chicago, and Harry Dreyfus, St. Louis, Mo. 
LUtaef ty cle tore ieee acrean Art Decker and Hyman Rose, Hollywood, Calif. 


(Fr. Ro.) 


Harbours: see RIVERS AND HARBOURS. 
Harness Racing: see Horse Racine. 


Harriman Averell (1891- ), U.S. political leader, was 
’ born on Nov. rs at New York city and 
was graduated from Yale university in 1913. Two years later he 
was a vice-president of the Union Pacific railroad, becoming 
chairman of the board of directors in 1932. During World War I 
he organized a shipbuilding and operating company, and in 1920 
he helped found a firm of investment bankers. During the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration he was an officer of the 
National Recovery administration and during 1940-41 served 
with the National Defense Advisory commission and its succes- 
sor agency, the Office of Production Management. In 1941 Pres. 
Roosevelt named him lend-lease expediter to Great Britain and 
later to the U.S.S.R. He was U.S. ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
from Oct. 1943 to Feb. 1946, and ambassador to Great Britain 
from April to Oct. 1946, when Pres. Harry S. Truman named 
him secretary of commerce. From 1948 to 1950 he was special 
U.S. representative in Europe to supervise administration of the 
European Recovery program; in the latter year he was named 
special assistant to the president and in 1951 director of the 
Mutual Security agency. 

He was an early leading contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination at Chicago, Ill., in July 1952, following Pres- 
ident Truman’s decision not to run again for the presidency. On 
the first ballot of the convention he received 1234 votes, and on 
the second 121; he then withdrew and transferred his support to 
Adlai E. Stevenson. He was named ambassador to Great Britain 
again in 1953. 

Harriman was elected governor of New York on the Demo- 
cratic ticket Nov. 2, 1954, defeating the Republican candidate, 
Sen. Irving M. Ives, by a narrow margin. Soon he was again 
considered a major candidate for the Democratic presidential 
nomination of 1956. 


Hatoyama, ‘Ichiro’ 22's.) aapenese statesman ras 


born at Tokyo on Jan. 1 and graduated 
from Tokyo imperial university law school in 1907. Entering 


politics as a young man, he was elected to the Tokyo city c 
cil, later becoming its chairman. In 1915 he was elected tol 
national diet’s house of representatives as a member of 
Seiyukai (Constitutional) party. In the early 1930s he was 
ister of education. During World War IJ he was out of fa 
with Japan’s ruling military clique but nevertheless was ele 
again to the diet, in 1942. After the war he established the 
Liberal party as successor to the Seiyukai, but he was proscr#} 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur from holding any political o 

Hatoyama took his seat in the diet, however, after the Japa 
peace treaty with the western nations went into effect in 
1952. Soon thereafter he split with Premier Shigeru Yos 
and organized a new dissident Democratic party in Nov. 1 
Yoshida resigned as premier Dec. 7, 1954, and Hatoyama 
ceeded him on Dec. 9. Dissolving the Japanese diet on Jan. 
1955, Hatoyama called for new elections which were held 
27 and in which his Democratic party won 185 seats—more 
any other group. The lower house of the diet re-elected 
premier March 18, 1955, by a vote of 254 to 160. 

Hatoyama’s foreign policy platform called for recognitio 
both Communist and National China, and for attention to} 
improvement of relations with other Asiatic nations, inclu 
the U.S.S.R., as well as continuation of Japan’s security 
with the U.S. 


| 


«» Hawaii is an incorporated, organized territory of 
Hawail. United States. The territory of Hawaii consists | 
group of eight large islands and numerous islets in the Pa 
ocean between latitudes 18° 55’ and 22° 15’ N. and bet 
154° 50’ and 160° 30’ W. long. The total area of the gro 
6,423 sq.mi. From southeast to northwest, the islands 
Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai 
Niihau. In addition, stretching northward beyond Niihau 
than 1,100 mi., is an archipelago of rocks, reefs and shoals. 
960 mi. S. of Honolulu and included as part of the city 
county of Honolulu lies Palmyra, a coral atoll consisting o| 
islets, 5 mi. long and 24 mi. wide. The largest island in 
territory is Hawaii, with an area of 4,021 sq.mi. The capita 
the territory is Honolulu, situated on the island of Oahu. Hi 
lulu is a modern city with a population of 259,196 as of | 
I, 1955. 

The population of the entire territory was approximately 5 
976 as of July 1, 1955, exclusive of military and naval per 
nel. The Japanese and Caucasian groups are the largest. O 
groups include native Hawaiians and part Hawaiians, Chil 
Filipinos, Koreans, Puerto Ricans and Samoans. 

History.—On Feb. 16, 1955, the legislature convened, for 
first time in the history of the territory, with a majorit 
Democrats in both the senate and the house of representat 

In an attempt to complete its work, the legislature exte! 
the normal 60-day session for 28 extra days by stopping 
legislative clocks on the 60th day. Among important meas 
passed were a “model” civil service bill and one creatin 
Economic Planning and Coordination authority. 

For the 20th time since 1903, the U.S. congress failed to 
a statehood bill for Hawaii. In November, Gov. Samuel W 
King, in his capacity as president of the 1950 constitut 
convention, called the delegates of that body together to a 
the reapportionment provision of the proposed state cons 
tion. The convention passed a resolution reaffirming its ¢ 
for statehood and requesting the congress of the United $ 
meanwhile to permit reapportionment of the legislature as 
vided by the state constitution. 

A volcanic eruption on the island of Hawaii began on Fe 
and was active over a period of three months, causing exte 
property damage to sugar and farm lands and necessitatin 


vacuation of several villages in the Puna area of Hawaii (south- 
ast coast). In April, Puna was declared a federal disaster area. 

Although Hawaii’s mainland dollar earnings declined in 1954, 

favourable balance was maintained of income ($683,000,000) 
ver expenditures ($636,000,000). Internal income from goods 
nd services locally produced again amounted to more than 
300,000,000. The growing tourist Lae brought an estimated 
06,000 visitors to the islands in 1955. They spent about $56,- 
00,000 in the territory. 

Representatives of the eight-nation Southeast Asia Collective 
Yefense Treaty organization (SEATO) met in Honolulu in 
Yovember to integrate subordinate committees’ plans working 
oward a regional defense pact. (See SourHeast ASIA TREATY 
\RGANIZATION.) 


Education.— During the school year 1954-55 there were 203 public 
chools including kindergartens and schools through the twelfth grade. 
‘hese public schools had an enrolment of 119,046. The number of teach- 
rs and principals in the public schools was 4,146. Expenditures for public 
astruction for the 1954—55 fiscal year amounted to $25,070,972. 

The territory operated one prison system with three units, two of which 
yere minimum security projects. In addition, there were two training 
schools. In 1954-55, the average number of inmates of the prisons was 
97; training schools, 151. Expenditures for the same period were $080,- 
21 for the former and $430,509 for the latter. 


Public Assistance.—-The following table shows the average number of 
ases assisted monthly and expenditures, exclusive of administrative costs, 


uring the fiscal year 1954-55 by the territorial department of public 
elfare: 
Average number of 
cases assisted Expenditures 
Type of monthly during for fiscal 
» assistance fiscal year 1954-55 year 1954-55 
IEICE Poel cts; "0, Wel ig, 6, 1s) a, er eet ese 1,844 $ 799,198 
8. 3 USS ie Bei CMON RGM Omer a 111 61,645 
spendent chiidren and 
their parents . & SA9S 3,420,114 
(9,629 children) 
Mildren under foster care ......+..-. 825 388,114 
ssabled persons . 1,276 Teo 1oO 
jeneral CCA RINAS Sain Seuruer! Sieh ae cures 1,836 1,260,133 
Total expenditures for assistance. . . . . $6,664,354 


| During the same period, the territorial department of health allocated 
1,062,500 to the counties for hospital and medical aid to the indigent 
EY medically indigent. 

Gross unemployment 
stalled $3,995,477 


benefit payments, including those to 
. Claims allowed numbered 176,222. 


veterans, 


| Transportation and Communications.—There were 141,326 taxable passen- 
sr cars in the territory on Dec. 31, 1954. Public roads, including both 
rban and rural paved highways, covered 2,287 mi. During the year end- 
aug June 30, 1955, 996 overseas vessels arrived and departed from Hono- 
lu harbour. Overseas incoming freight at this port was 2,557.518 tons; 
itgoing freight, 941,569 tons. Fifteen airports were in operation in the 
954-55 fiscal year. In Dec. 1954, 131,752 telephones were in use in the 
‘rritory. Of the 13 commercial radio stations in the territory, 8 were 
1 the city and county of Honolulu. There were also three television sta- 
ons in Honolulu. 


| Banking and Finance.—In the fiscal year, 1954-55, 
jnounted to $2.615,371,264. Five banks, operating 46 branches, 
ae totalling $386.748.755 and their assets were $418,498,095 
Territorial government expenditures for the fiscal year 1954-55 amount- 
i to $62,627.496; the bonded indebtedness of the territory was $47,875,- 
0. 

The net assessed valuation of real property was $676,100.000 for the 
glendar vear 1955: the average, unweighted rate of real property tax 
as $17.71 per $1,000. For the fiscal year 1954~-55, territorial general 
ind revenues were $57,433,917. 


bank clearings 
had de- 


| Production—Sugar is Hawaii’s principal industry and the value of 1,- 
77,347 tons of sugar produced in 1954 was approximately $141,000,000, 
cluding the value of by-products. About 220,138 ac. were utilized for 
igar cane production. In 1953-54 pineapples were grown on 73,200 ac. 
‘Jand to produce a pack of 29,411,000 cases of canned fruit and juices 
alued at more than $108,000,000. The 1953-54 coffee crop was 8,264,- 
d0 Ib. valued at $5,537,000. The value of fruits, vegetables and other 
emmercial crops produced in 1954 was about $11,974,000, while the 
ulue of livestock and poultry products was $24,763,000. During the 
scal year 1954-55, the commercial fish catch totalled 19,245.366 Ib., 
alued at $3,575,253.86. CS Wie) 
Mineral Production.—The following table shows the tonnages and value 
i those mineral commodities produced in Hawaii in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
minary) whose value exceeded $100,000. 


Mineral Production of Hawaii 


1952 1953 
Quantity Value Quontity Value 
 - 5 OIC 8,894 $ 240,786 7,431 $122:3)575, 
Ms «3 o 4 705,994 1,545,301 1,518,649 2,918,423 
er nonmetallics ee 161,913 190,002 
MU og lass) <o. snn0 $1,948,000 $3,332,000 


ERUPTING CONE BLOWING LAVA high into the air during the volcanic 


activity on the slopes of Mt. Kilauea, Hawaii, in March 1955 


U.S. hay crops in 1955 reached a rec- 
Hay and Pastures. ord total of 109,908,000 tons as com- 
pared with 104,380,000 tons in 1954 and an average of 102,- 
199,000 tons for 1944-53. The 74,667,000 ac. devoted to hay 
were about average, but 2.6% more than in 1954. The average 
yield of 1.47 tons per acre was high compared with 1.43 tons in 
1954 and 1.38 tons per acre for 1944-53. 

The 52,703,000 tons of alfalfa hay was by far the largest on 
record: Wisconsin was the leading producer (5,142,000 tons), 
followed by California (4,884,000 tons) and Minnesota (4,235.- 
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ooo tons). The average yield of 2.10 toms per acre was slightly 
below 1954 or the average. Quality was generally high. Clover 
and timothy hay amounted to 26,731,000 tons as compared with 
27,579,000 tons in 1954 and an average for 1944-53 Of 31,115,- 
ooo tons. An average yield of 1.48 tons per acre was well above 
1954 or average, but only 18,064,000 ac. were harvested as com- 
pared with 19,312,000 ac. in 1954 and 22,097,000 ac. average for 
1944-53. The 13,404,000 ac. of wild grass cut for hay yielded 
about three-quarters of a ton per acre, Or 9,939,000 tons, as 
compared with 10,184,000 tons in 1954 and 12,367,000 tons 
average 1944-53. Lespedeza, grown primarily in the southeast, 
recovered from a severe spring freeze to yield 1.13 tons per acre 
and a total crop of 4,875,000 tons as compared with .82 ton per 
acre and 3,052,000 tons in 1954. 

The carry-over of hay from previous crops was estimated at 
14,797,000 tons, slightly less than in 1954. The average price to 
producers of all baled hay in September was $20.30 per ton as 
compared with $22.00 one year earlier. 

Pasture.—The 55% of the total land area of the U.S. which 
is devoted to pasture and grazing, a large factor in livestock 
feeding and total feed requirements, made a slow start in 1955. 
The western area, in particular, was at an extremely low early 
level: with improved weather and rainfall after May 1, there 
was great and general recovery to a much more favourable con- 
dition in July than existed a year earlier. August weather re- 
sulted in sharp deterioration of pasture conditions in the upper 
Mississippi valley and the Great Plains. Autumn drought-break- 
ing rains improved the situation to a level higher than in the 
two previous years, but nevertheless it continued sharply below 
average. Studies indicated that green-chopping, sometimes called 
zero-grazing or soiling (bringing the pasture to the livestock), 
resulted in forage yields about double those from grazing. 

Hay and Pasture Seeds.—Seed production in 1955 was 
moderately abundant; carry-over stocks from prior crops of 36 
legume and grass seeds totalled 202,254,000 lb. on June 30, 
13% less than a year earlier but 63% above the 1946-50 aver- 
age. Nevertheless, supplies of some types were inadequate, par- 
ticularly if millions of acres diverted from other crops should 
require seeding. Alfalfa seed, forecast at 213,656,000 Ib., was a 
new record both in regard to yield per acre (158 lb.) and the 
1,354,800 ac. harvested. Seed prices were lower in 1955 than in 
1954 for a majority of seeds. 

Extensive amendment of the Federal Seed act regulations 
was proposed. (He Tks AR.) 


Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Department of: 
see DRuG ADMINISTRATION, U.S.; EDUCATION; PUBLIC HEALTH 
Service, U.S.; SocIAL SECURITY. 

Health, Industrial: see InpusTRIAL HEALTH. 


\y . During 1955 there were known to be more than 
earing. 100,000 totally deaf people in the United States, 
of whom 51.3% were males and 48.7% were females. About 
10,000,000 people had hearing losses of sufficient degree to 
need some remedial measures. 

Between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 school children had signifi- 
cant hearing disabilities. Five per cent of all school children 
had sufficient hearing loss to be of educational significance, and 
2% of these were of great enough degree to be considered a 
handicap. It was believed that about half would respond to 
medical treatment. There were 27,483 deaf children receiving 
special education in schools and classes of the United States. 

In 1955 there were 79 public residential schools, 181 public 
day schools and 50 denominational and private schools for the 
deaf. There were also a great many classes within the regular 
public schools for children with hearing losses. Every state in 


‘COMBINATION HEARING AID 


AND GLASSES marketed by a New Ye 
firm in 1955. Equipment was imbedded in clear plastic frames for the pho 
graph; in actual use, all of the hearing device is concealed except the s 

ear plug 


the country had provision for educating deaf children either 
a state-operated school or by agreement with an adjoining sta) 

Great impetus had been achieved in the development of cé 
tres throughout the country to assess hearing problems and | 
attack them. In 1954 there were approximately 140 of the 
centres. either under the direction of a qualified otolaryngo! 
gist or in some way associated with one or more compete 
practitioners. All had audiological equipment for accurate 
testing the degree of hearing loss, and advisers for the prof 
fitting and use of hearing aids or comparable available types. 
amplification. | 

By 1954, the general problem of hearing loss attributable 
noise exposure was at a point where the many elements of | 
ciety involved could hope to reach some common ground. Mv 
attention was being given to the complex problem raised by | 
noise hazard by medical societies, standards committees, ins 
ance carriers, industrial hygienists and safety engineer societi 
state departments of labour, noise abatement societies, aco 
tical and engineering societies, industrial accident commissit 
and legal and legislative groups. 

The essential attitude was one of seeking information 
which to base a reasonable solution. 

Certain handicaps were imposed by lack of appropriate 
formation. Many years before, physicians had called attent 
to the relationship between certain trades and the incide 
of hearing loss in members of those trades. The peculiar d 
culties imposed by the measurement of the quantities invol 
delayed the delivery of accurate and quantitative informal 
until recently. It was virtually impossible to deal with the p1 
lem without modern vacuum-tube equipment, such as the so 
level meter and analyzer and the audiometer. 

The following three aspects of this problem were recei 
attention in 1955: (1) the determination of onset and rat 
progression in hearing loss resulting from industrial ne 
(2) the study of the characteristics of efficient ear pre 
tors; (3) the detection of the individual who is hypersus 
tible to noise-induced hearing loss. 

The existing methods of determining percentage of hea 
loss were not entirely satisfactory and considerable time 
been spent in developing new methods. Progress also was nt 


HEART AND CIRCULATORY DISEASES 


1 the diagnostic implications of the functional hearing tests. 
ecruitment and diplacusis, the inclusion of two sounds in 
lace of one, were found to be present in cochlear disease and 
bsent in neural disease. Exceedingly poor speech intelligibility 
as found in impairments resulting from tumours of the eighth 
erve. 

The development of the Bekesy audiometer facilitated the 
easurement of threshold fatigue and of recruitment. 

Much was done to aid patients with otosclerosis, which is the 
yrmation of additional bone in the capsule of the labyrinth of 
ne ear, thus reducing the transmission of sound. The fenes- 
ration operation had completely rehabilitated great numbers 
f those having this type of hearing loss. The operation had 
eveloped into a delicate procedure to create a new window 
arough which sound passes from the middle to the inner ear. 
n most cases the patient’s hearing improved to a level of prac- 
cal serviceability after a fenestration operation, making a 
aring aid unnecessary. 

In a few cases the hearing sensitivity remained unchanged, 
d in others hearing retrogressed, because of the ravages of 
ge on the ear tissue and the natural, predestinate degeneration 
f the hearing nerve. 
Another operative procedure for otosclerosis was revived by 
amuel Rosen in 1952. In performing this operation, the stapes 
exposed by turning down a flap of the tympanic membrane. 
der magnificaticn with special instruments an attempt is 
jade by proper pressure applied at the correct area on the 
‘apes to free it. The deposit which binds it tight must be 
roken up, thus permitting the stapes to vibrate again. This 
Seration had been done previously, and generally speaking the 
‘sults were not satisfactory. 
‘The use of modern instruments and magnification were 
rgely responsible for its recent success. 
An operative procedure known as mobilization had earlier 
2en employed only incidentally in the process of eliminating 
‘fection. Stapedectomy was later substituted, but this was 
yandoned. Mobilization is now done by a number of otolo- 
ists, but as of 1955 it was still too early to predict the value 
* the procedure. Otologists reported about 30% of the opera- 
ve results as being successful. The operation is a delicate 
-ocedure and requires more than average dexterity, but is a 
inor one as far as the patient is concerned. It is done under 
cal analgesia and requires little hospitalization and the patient 
‘ay usually return to work within a period of 48 hours. Fenes- 
ation may still be done if the mobilization operation is not a 
iccess. Serious complications are rare. 
‘People with impairments resulting from changes in the tissues 
’the middle ear usually obtain excellent results with hearing 
ds. The middle ear changes reduce the mechanical efficiency 
+ mobility of the vibratory structures within the middle ear, 
laving the function of the remainder of the hearing mechanism 
1impaired. An effective hearing aid merely delivers sufficient 
sund pressure to set the inefficient ossicular system in vibra- 
on. Unfortunately, many persons with cochlear or neural path- 
ogy because of recruitment, diplacusis, auditory fatigue, and 
vere attenuation of high frequencies which contribute sig- 
ficantly to the perception of certain speech sounds, obtain 
sappointing results from amplification. However, it must be 
aphasized that a considerable proportion of patients with less 
vere cochlear or neural involvements do obtain gratifying 
sults with hearing aids. (See also Ear, Nose AND THROAT, 
ISEASES OF.) (DE TE») 


art and Circulatory Diseases. incrersine, interes 


' the international epidemiological studies of coronary artery 
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disease, the major type of heart disease in the United States. 
Growing awareness was apparent of the prevalence of coronary 
degeneration as a factor influencing employability of men over 
45 years of age, especially in view of the trends of interpreta- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws. 

The influence of tobacco smoking in producing heart and 
blood vessel disease was hotly disputed. Statistics were pre- 
sented incriminating cigarettes. Suggestive direct evidence in 
this problem was offered by J. W. Gofman and his coworkers. 
They showed by ultracentrifuge studies of the blood serum that 
regular cigarette smoking is associated with an appreciable ele- 
vation of the cholesterol and certain lipoproteins which they 
incriminated in the causation of coronary artery disease. This 
effect was greatest in young men, and they stated that this 
elevation had a prediction of a 40% increase in coronary heart 
disease mortality in regular cigarette smokers as compared with 
nonsmokers. 

The relatively good prognosis of men disabled by heart dis- 
ease was shown by the Metropolitan Life Insurance company 
statistics. If able to return to work after the disabling attack, 
the majority lived many years. Of those who had a coronary 
occlusion, four-fifths lived at least five years and more than 
one-half lived at least ten years. 

The causes of congenital heart disease remained obscure, 
although several were known, such as infection of the mother by 
virus diseases during early pregnancy. However, in rats, it was 
demonstrated by a California group that deprivation of preg- 
nant females of the vitamin folic acid for only two or three 
days during a critical period resulted in offspring with a high 
incidence of congenital defects, preponderantly of the heart 
and blood vessels. 

Some doubt was cast upon the complete effectiveness of pres- 
ent methods of preventing rheumatic fever following scarlet 
fever by a report by L. Weinstein, N. H. Boyer and M. Gold- 
field who followed a series of 110 children treated with penicil- 
lin in 1946. They concluded that penicillin therapy of strepto- 
coccus pharyngitis in children, even when applied early, may 
not significantly decrease the occurrence of acute rheumatic 
carditis. Abnormal electrocardiograms appeared following the 
original infection in 7.9% of the series, and prolonged conduc- 
tion from atrium to ventricle or within the ventricle was shown 
to be an early important evidence of carditis following strep- 
tococcal infection. Only this group had rheumatic heart disease 
seven years later. 

The superior effect of treatment of acute rheumatic fever by 
Cortisone and ACTH as contrasted with salicylates had little 
statistical support in the joint report from the Medical Research 
council of Great Britain and the American Heart association, 
but there was a growing clinical opinion that patients treated 
very early were more likely to escape heart damage. 

Cardiovascular surgery continued to develop in technique and 
in scope. Plastic tubes were utilized to replace arteries and even 
a section of the aorta in a case of ruptured aneurysm when no 
graft was available. A white nylon braided shoelace treated to 
prevent crimping was utilized to replace an artery supplying a 
leg which was in danger of amputation. 

The plastic valve of C. A. Hufnagle was successfully used by 
him in the aorta to replace the function of an aortic valve of a 
17-year-old boy, which had been ruptured by a kick from a 
horse. 

C. P. Bailey and W. Likoff reported advances in methods of 
introducing artificial valves at the aortic valve itself designed 
to prevent leakage back through the deformed leaflets. 

Dramatic surgical attacks upon badly diseased hearts were 
made. One in Germany consisted of operation upon three pa- 
tients with aneurysms of the heart, one of the auricle and two of 
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the ventricle. Skin from the patient’s leg was used as a patch 
to sew over and around the bulging area of the heart wall. 

The first successful operation of dissecting out and remov- 
ing such a bulging area or aneurysm of the left ventricle follow- 
ing a myocardial infarction was performed by Likoff and 
Bailey in a 56-year-old man. The operation relieved the con- 
gestive failure and the pain of coronary insufficiency. 

An unrecognized type of heart failure related to extreme 
obesity was reported by H. O. Sieker and associates. It was 
found to be related to respiratory trouble interfering with 
oxygen exchange in the lungs, producing somnolence, irregular 
breathing and right heart strain. It is reversible by weight 
reduction. 

In the treatment of hypertension, the drug most widely used 
was Rauwolfia serpentina. R. J. Vakil of India noted that it was 
mentioned in a Hindu manuscript of 1000 B.c. and had been 
used by him for the treatment of high blood pressure for about 
20 years. Its wide use was evidenced by Vakil’s statement that 
it was said to be prescribed by more than 60,000 physicians, 
and one manufacturer claimed to have sold, prior to 1954, 
98,000,000 tablets of the dried root. (See also RHEUMATIC 
DIsEASES ; SURGERY.) 

BistiocrapHy.—G. V. Mann, K. Teel, O. Hayes, A. McNally and D. 
3runo, “Exercise in the Disposition of Dietary Calories: Regulation of 
Serum Lipoprotein and Cholesterol Levels in Human Subjects,’ New 
England J. Med., 253:349 (Sept. 1, 1955); J. W. Gofman ez al., “Ciga- 
rette Smoking, Serum Lipoproteins, and Coronary Heart Disease,”’ Geriat- 
rics, 10:349-354 (Aug. 1955); L. Weinstein, N. H. Boyer and M. 
Goldfield, “Rheumatic Heart Disease in Scarlet-Fever Patients Treated 
With Penicillin: a Follow-up Study After Seven Years,’ New England 
J. Med., 253:1 (July 7, 1955); “The Treatment of Acute Rheumatic 
Fever in Children: a Comparative Clinical Trial of ACTH, Cortisone 
and Aspirin,” Joint Report by Rheumatic Fever Working Party of the 
Medical Research Council of Great Britain and Subcommittee of Prin- 
cipal Investigators of the American Council on Rheumatic Fever and 
Congenital Heart Disease, American Heart Association, Circulation, 
11:343 (March 1955); C. P. Bailey and W. Likoff, “The Surgical Treat- 
ment of Aortic Insufficiency,” Ann. Int. Med., 42:388-416 (Feb. 1955); 
F. F. Niedner, “Surgical Treatment of Cardiac Aneurysm,” Deutsche 
med. Wchnschr., 80:177 (Feb. 1955); R. J. Vakil, “Rauwolfia Ser- 


pentina in the Treatment of High Blood Pressure: a Review of the Lit- 
erature,” Circulation, 12:220-229 (Aug. 1955). (Gale 13 So), 


Hebrew Literature: see JEwisH LITERATURE. 
Helicopter: sce Aviation, Mruitary; Civit AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Highways: see Roaps anp HicHways. 

Hispaniola: see Dominican Repusiic; Halrl. 


Hockey Field The sport continued during 1955 to gain in 
’ * popularity in the United States following a 
two-month tour by a squad representing the Irish Ladies Hockey 
union. Playing in ro states, the visitors completed their trip un- 
defeated late in 1954. An American squad, led by Capt. Nancy 
Sawin, paid a return visit to Great Britain late in 1955. Mem- 
bers of the All-America first team, chosen at the annual national 
tourney at Ann Arbor, Mich., in November of 1954 follow: 
Joan Schenerlein, Wheeling, W.Va.; Eleanor Pepper, Ambler, 
Pa.; Ann Volp (captain), Bergey, Pa.; Joan Edenborn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Betty Shellenberger, Germantown, Pa.; Alice Wil- 
letts, Swarthmore, Pa.; Pat Nuckols, North Hills, Pa.; Blanche 
Pendergast, Effington, Pa.; Nancy Sawin, Hockessin, Del.; 
Mary Fetter, Media, Pa.; and Elizabeth Burger, Farmville, 
Va. 

There was a marked revival of interest in men’s field hockey 
with the result that the Men’s National Field Hockey league 
saw more action in 1955 than it had in many seasons. The 
Greenwich (Conn.) Academy field was the site of a two-day 
tourney April 30-May 1 (1955). Scoring victories over West- 
chester, N.Y. and the Toronto B team in the four-team pool 
made up of first-day winners, Toronto’s A eleven carried off top 
honours. CERVEET) 


Closing the regular season with a nine-gy 
Hockey, Ice. winning streak, Detroit’s Red Wings ca 
off the National Hockey league title for the seventh stra 
time in 1954-55 and went on to retain the Stanley cup, syn 
of the world professional championship. The Wings kept 
title in the regular campaign after a close race with Mont} 
Toronto, Boston, New York and Chicago followed in ordé 
the final standing. The Detroit skaters continued at top spe 
sweep their semifinal match against Toronto’s Maple Leafs, 
ning by 7-4, 2-1, 2-1, 3-0. Meanwhile Montreal advanced tc 
final round by eliminating the Boston Bruins, four games to 

The Stanley Cup final again required the full seven con 
Playing at home on April 3, the Red Wings won by 4-2, asi 
Stasiuk, Marty Pavelich and Ted Lindsay each tallied ong 
the last seven minutes. Detroit took the second game, 7-1 
April 5 as Lindsay accounted for four tallies. The decision 
the Wings’ 15th consecutive victory in league play and set a 
record for the National circuit. When the series shifted to 
Forum in Montreal on April 7 the Canadiens came back to} 
4-2. Bernie Geoffrion proved the big star of the third com 
with three goals. The Canadiens then tied the play-offs by | 
ing the fourth encounter, 5-3, after which the action | 
moved to the Olympia in Detroit. There on April 10 the 
triumphed by 5-1 as Gordie Howe led the attack with t 
goals. The sixth encounter took place at Montreal on Apr: 
and the Dominion skaters drew even once more by winning 
as Geoffrion paced the offense with a pair of tallies. Detroit 
captured the seventh and deciding game on its home ice 4 
14 to successfully defend the trophy. With Alex Delvea 
scoring twice, Detroit won by 3-1. Howe accounted for 
Wings’ other tally, giving him a total of nine, a new recor 
Stanley cup play-offs. 

Geoffrion, with 75 points on 38 goals and 37 assists, ‘ 
the Art Ross trophy as the league’s top scorer for the reg 
season, his teammate Maurice (Rocket) Richard being a 
second with 74. Richard’s chances of capturing the title | 
hurt when he was suspended for fighting in a game at Boste 
March 13. The penalty, which barred the idol of Montreal 
for the rest of the campaign including the cup play-offs, 
serious repercussions in a game between the Canadiens 
Detroit at the Forum on March 17. Spectators pelted Clar 
Campbell, league president, with fruit, programs, overshoes, 
before and during the game and when a smoke bomb wa: 
ploded at the intermission fire department officials orderec 
building emptied. The game then was forfeited to the 
Wings. Goalie Terry Sawchuk of Detroit won the Vezina a1 
given annually to the goalie with the best record. Sawchuk 
mitted 134 goals while Harry Lumley, Toronto, winnet 
previous season, allowed 135. Ted Kennedy, Toronto, rec 
the Hart trophy as the circuit’s most valuable player ant 
Smith, Toronto, won the Lady Byng trophy, given to that 
lete who best combines sportsmanship and ability. The J 
Norris Memorial prize, for the most valuable all-around de 
man, went to Doug Harvey, Montreal, and the Calder t1 
was won by Eddie Litzenberger, Chicago, when he was ° 
rookie of the year. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Hornets won the final play-offs fc 
Calder cup in the American league, defeating Buffalo’s B 

games to 2. Pittsburgh reached the ultimate round by be 
Springfield (Mass.) 3 games to 1 while Buffalo was elimi 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Barons, 3-1. The Hornets also tool 
place in the regular league drive. Washington (D.C.) triun 
in the Eastern league play-offs. 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Western confe 
(Big Ten) champion, took National Collegiate Athletic as 
tion honours when it halted Colorado college, 5-3, in th 


: 
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yind at Colorado Springs on March 12. Harvard beat St. 
awrence, 6-3, for the consolation prize. Harvard had retained 
ie Eastern (Ivy) league laurels earlier with a mark of seven 
ictories and one tie. 

The Penticton V’s of Canada furnished one of the season’s big 
gsets by defeating the Soviet Union’s skaters, defending cham- 
ions, 5—O, in the final of the world amateur tournament at 
refeld, Ger., in March. Czechoslovakia placed third and the 
nited States fourth. CENCE) 


offman Paul Gray (1891- ), US. industrialist, was 
’ born on April 26 at Chicago, IIl., 
id studied at The University of Chicago. In 1911 he became a 
desman for a Studebaker automobile dealer in Los Angeles, 
alif.. and later was sales manager and then district branch 
anager for the Studebaker corporation in that city. After serv- 
ig in World War I as an artillery officer, he bought the Stude- 
iker retail branch in Los Angeles and in 1925 became vice- 
resident of the Studebaker corporation at South Bend, Ind. In 
)33 he and another vice-president successfully reorganized the 
rporation as receivers, and he was president from 1935 to 
)48. One of the founders of the Committee for Economic De- 
lopment, Hoffman was chairman of that organization’s board 
‘trustees from 1942 to 1948. On April 5, 1948, Pres. Harry S. 
ruman appointed him administrator of the Economic Coopera- 
on administration, and he supervised the European Recovery 
‘ogram until his resignation on Sept. 30, 1950. Shortly there- 
ter he was named president of the Ford foundation. 
One of the earliest supporters of Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
e Republican presidential nomination, Hoffman devoted much 
his time in 1951 and 1952 to advancing the Eisenhower boom. 
e declined after Eisenhower’s victory in the national election 
Nov. 1952, however, to serve in the latter’s cabinet. On Feb. 
.1953, he resigned as president of the Ford foundation to re- 
tn to the Studebaker corporation as chairman of its board of 
rectors. When Studebaker merged with the Packard Motor 
ar company in 1954, Hoffman was named board chairman of 
€ new company. 


gs: see LIVESTOCK. 
Hand: see NETHERLANDS. 
ome Building, Federal: see Housinc. 


. Membership in the American Home 
' me Economics. Economics association in 1955 included 
544 professional memberships, 446 college clubs, 109 home- 
ker groups and four affiliated foreign associations. The asso- 
ition granted two fellowships for graduate study and 11 fel- 
wships and scholarships to assist students from abroad to 
idy home economics at U.S. colleges and universities. 

During the year, the association conducted its annual meeting 
d exposition and a conference on “Space and Equipment for 
ome Economics in Higher Education,” sponsored in co-opera- 
on with the home economics education branch of the office of 
ucation, U.S. department of health, education and welfare. 
Home Economics Research.—During the year the U.S. de- 
rtment of agriculture organized its home economics research 
-o three branches, the Human Nutrition Research branch, the 
jusehold Economics Research branch and the Clothing and 
yusing Research branch. 

Research in the field of human nutritional requirements con- 
ued to contribute information basic in planning nutritionally 
equate diets. Completed co-ordinated research under contract 
th three institutions provided the first metabolic data indicat- 
t the amino acid requirements of women. Other studies with 
soratory animals showed that the kind of carbohydrate (sugar 
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or dextrin) in the diet affects amino acid requirements, infor- 
mation basic in planning diets adequate in protein. Progress was 
also made on studies to determine the influence of fatty acids 
on the growth and development of children and infants. 

A nation-wide food consumption survey covering approxi- 
mately 6,000 families was undertaken. Data collected included 
quantities of all food items used during a week in the spring of 
1955 and amounts spent by urban, rural nonfarm and rural farm 
households, classified by family income in four geographic 
regions. 

Two new aids for improving school lunches were produced in 
co-operation with the Agricultural Marketing service’s School 
Lunch branch and the Fish and Wildlife service of the U.S. de- 
partment of the interior. One was a set of recipe cards providing 
more than 4oo recipes and much additional information. The 
second was a food buying guide for type A lunches. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations.—The broad scope of the 
research program at the agricultural experiment stations in the 
48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico in 1955 served many 
interests of the home and family. 

Foods of better quality resulted from research to improve 
production and marketing practices. New and improved food 
products were developed, as well as guides for preservation and 
utilization of foods in the home. Nutrition investigations pro- 
vided basic information on human nutritional requirements, on 
the role of nutrients in serving the body’s needs, and on the 
value and interrelationship of different foods in supplying essen- 
tial nutrients. Studies of farm family spending provided a back- 
ground toward improving family diets and levels of living at 
various incomes. 

Guides for the improvement of rural housing were developed 
through researches on space standards and functional designs 
and arrangements for home storage and activities; construction 
methods and utilization of materials; farm home utilities; farm 
home safety; influence of geography and environment on hous- 
ing design; and housing needs in relation to family composition 
and economic means. 

Research on home equipment design and performance and on 
work simplification in household tasks provided help in problems 
of home management. Co-operative regional researches dealt 
with homemakers’ problems in the selection, use and care of 
clothing. 

Home Economics Extension Service.—Approximately 3,453 
white and 416 Negro home demonstration agents estimated that 
their work reached more than 5,736,000 families in 1955. Of 
these, more than 2,276,000 were farm families, about 1,327,000 
were rural nonfarm and 2,133,000 were urban. The number of 
volunteer leaders actively engaged in forwarding the home dem- 
onstration program was 700,000. There were 64,454 home demon- 
stration clubs with a membership of 1,520,900, an all-time high. 

Nearly 4,200,000 families were helped to improve their family 
diets and more than 5,570,000 were assisted with consumer in- 
formation on agricultural products. The program helped 1,526,- 
ooo families to adopt better health and sanitation practices. 
Families assisted with housing totalled 1,600,000; and those 
assisted with home furnishings and equipment numbered more 
than 2,300,000. 

The increase in the availability of electricity has meant run- 
ning water and laboursaving equipment for many farm homes. 
This has often required redesigned work space, and the kitchen 
research serves as a basis. 

Land-Grant Colleges.—The home economics division of the 
American Association of the Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities gave special attention to research needs in home 
economics during 1955. The need for more research on aspects 
of home and family life by all groups concerned with the prob- 
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lem was studied, as well as the unique responsibility of home 
economics programs in land-grant colleges for such research. 
The place of research in the farm and home development pro- 
eram of the extension service received special consideration. The 
division also centred its attention on the study of the responsi- 
bilities of homme economics in developing the intellectual poten- 
tial of women of all ages. 

Public Schools and Colleges.—A wide variety of homemak- 
ing courses was offered in secondary schools during 1954-55, 
with approximately 2,400,000 pupils enrolled. Part-time or eve- 
ning classes for adult homemakers continued to be in demand as 
a part of the public school homemaking program. Open-house 
days, homemaking clinics and consultant services were provided 
in many localities where special adult classes could not be con- 
ducted regularly. 

Future Homemakers of America and New Homemakers of 
America, national organizations for junior and senior high school 
homemaking pupils, celebrated their tenth anniversaries, and 
membership increased to 461,442. National meetings of these 
groups stressed ways in which youth could further contribute to 
better family living. Representatives of both organizations par- 
ticipated in the National Citizenship conference. Throughout 
the year the F.H.A.-N.H.A. chapters sponsored ‘Families To- 
gether” projects, leadership training conferences and activities 
to promote international understanding. 

Colleges and universities with home economics curriculums 
reported an enrolment of approximately 69,000 undergraduates, 
graduates and nonmajors. (See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Publications of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Jan.—Oct. 1955: Selecting Cooking and Baking Utensils to Meet 
Your Needs; Take a Look at Home Economics; Home Economics—a 
Guidance Aid; The American Home Economics Association 1950-1954: 
A Supplement to the AHEA Saga, Selected Bibliography of Theses and 
Research in Family Economics, Home Management, and Related Areas 
(including one supplement); Bibliography of Educational Materials on 
Textiles, Apparel, Home Furnishings, and Grooming; Proceedings of the 
Conference of College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing in the Central 
Region; Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of Textiles 
and Clothing in the Eastern Region. 

Publications of home economics research in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: “Cooking Quality and Compositional Factors of Potatoes in 
Different Varieties from Several Commercial Locations,’’ Technical Bulle- 
tin 1106; “Food Buying Guide for Type A School Lunches,’ Program 
Aid-270; “Recipes for Type A School Lunches,” Program Aid-271; “Do 
You Get Enough Milk?” Home and Garden Bulletin 47; “Food Consump- 
tion of Urban Families in the United States, with an Appraisal of Meth- 
ods of Analysis,” Agriculture Information Bulletin 132; “Energy Value 
of Foods—Basis and Derivation,” Agriculture Handbook 74; ‘‘Service- 
ability of Sheets Composed Wholly or in Part of Cotton and Viscose 
Staple Rayon,” Technical Bulletin 1103; “Washing Machines—Selection 
and Uses,’ Home and Garden Bulletin 32; “Cost of Electricity and 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas for Cooking, Refrigerating and Water Heating 
—-Facts for Extension and Home Service Leaders and Others Who Work 
with Consumers,” Agriculture Information Bulletin 141. 

Publications of the Home Economics Education Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education: Business- 
Sponsored Home Economics Teaching Aids, Misc. 3438, rev. (Washing- 
ton, 1955); Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary School, Nutrition Edu- 
cation Series, pamphlet no. 7 (Washington, 1955) (revision of Nutrition 
Education Series, pamphlet no. 1, issued in 1943); Education for Home- 
making in Secondary Schools of the United States, Office of Education 
Special Series no. 4. (K. Gr.) 


Home Furnishings: see Furniture Inpustry; INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 


Honduras A republic of Central America, Honduras is 
* bounded by Guatemala, El Salvador and Nica- 
ragua. Area: 43,277 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 1,368,605, in- 
cluding approximately 35,000 tribal Indians; (1954 est.) 1,608,- 
ooo. Capital: Tegucigalpa, pop. (1950) 72,385. Other principal 
cities are San Pedro Sula, 21,139; La Ceiba, 16,645; Tela, 12,- 
614; and Puerto Cortés, 12,228. Language: Spanish. Religion: 
predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Julio Lozano 
Diaz. 

History.—Hondurans seemed ready to admit that Julio Lo- 
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lows: Villeda Morales, 121,000 (about 4,500 short of a maje 


zano Diaz had led the country during 1955 with a skill wh 
combined political tightrope walking with executive ability. 
had assumed power on Dec. 6, 1954 with the title of chief 
state, when the indecisive election impasse threatened to deve 
into internal strife. Previously vice-president under Juan Many 
Galvez, then acting president when the latter left Honduras } 
sick leave, Lozano Diaz took control under the Honduran el@ 
toral code which endows the incumbent executive with total s 
interim dictatorial authority when congress fails to resolve 
presidential contest in which no candidate receives a majori} 

Lozano Diaz had been thrust into his position by the strug 
for power between Tiburcio Carias Andino, who was backed 
the Nacionalista party, and Ramon Villeda Morales, backed | 
the Liberal party. Carias Andino had ruled the country fr 
1932 through 1948 and was attempting a comeback to follow 
term of his protégé and successor, Juan Manuel Galvez. Ab} 
ham Williams Calderén, who had once been vice-president un¢ 
Carias Andino, however, also ran as the candidate of his 
formista party and succeeded in drawing sufficient strength frd 
the Nacionalistas to prevent Carias Andino’s election. Balloti 
was to have been decided by majority vote, but no candida 
qualified, the distribution of votes being approximately as f] 


ity); Carias Andino, 78,000; and Williams Calderén, 53,0¢ 
Carias Andino forestalled the newly elected congress in decidil 
the election by requiring the Nacionalista members to boyca 
its meetings, paralyzing congressional action for lack of 
quorum. | 

Confronted by this rupture in electoral procedure, Lozal 
Diaz took complete control, hoping to keep the country at pea 
until new elections could be held. At first, he estimated th 
this might take from one to two years, and by Aug. 1955, 
seemed likely that he would attempt to resolve the crisis ea 
in 1956. He proposed to hold elections for a constituent assei 
bly which would rewrite the constitution, choose a preside: 
and presumably also act as the unicameral congress. For t 
constituent elections, all male voters were required to regist 
before Oct. 31, 1955, and for the first time, female voters cot 
register voluntarily. 

While preparing for the new de jure administration, Loza 
Diaz secured co-operation by taking members of all three part. 
into the government. This included the cabinet as well as the 
member advisory council which was created from the dee 
locked congress. This council was comprised of 24 Liberals, 
Nacionalistas and 12 Reformistas, but as its name suggested, 
functioned in an advisory capacity only. Labour, which had st 
ported Villeda Morales heavily, was appeased by the decree 0 
preliminary code, the country’s first, granting such concepts 
the right to organize, the right to strike and minimum wag 
The disastrous strikes of 1954 were not repeated, but the thr 
of strikes in the banana industry brought a new contract fr 
the Standard Fruit company. The United Fruit company a 
announced certain new benefits for its workers. 

The foreign relations of Honduras were generally peace 
A border dispute flared with Nicaragua in May but proved to 
of little consequence. However, it served as a pretext for Pr 
dent Somoza of Nicaragua to suggest that the two count 
should combine to settle all difficulties. He was referring in p 
to the old dispute involving the area of Mosquitia awarded 
Honduras through arbitration by King Alfonso XIII of Spair 
1906. Nicaragua had never recognized this award. Mention 
this dispute somehow involved Honduran ambassador to 
United States, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, in difficulties with 
government in March. The resignation of this scholar-diplo1 
was much deplored in Washington, D.C., where he had brov 
substantial recognition to his country in the literary field. 
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vador and Honduras took certain retaliatory trade measures 
May, but no further action was reported. Honduras co-op- 
ted in the charter meetings of the Organization of Central 
nerican States (q.v.) which began in August. 

Economically, Honduras was still suffering during 1955 from 
> twin blows of strike and flood which it experienced in 1954. 
these was added drought in 1955. For the first time since 
50, the Tela Railroad company, a principal United Fruit com- 
ny subsidiary, did not pay its dividend in June. However, a 
blic works program to cost about $50,000,000 was being 
anced by the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
lopment, the United Fruit company had announced a $30,000,- 
9 expansion program, and a large land reclamation project 
s about to go into operation in the Sula Valley. Mineral pros- 
sting continued, especially oil exploration, which was begin- 
ig on a large scale. (R. Hy.) 


:ducation.—In the 1953-54 school year there were 2,214 public and 
vate primary schools with 4,007 teachers and 117,292 pupils. Secon- 
y, normal and commercial schools had 884 teachers and 6,847 stu- 
its. The National university at Tegucigalpa had 843 students. Accord- 
to the 1950 census, 64.8% of those 1o years of age and over were 
rerate. 

‘inance.—The monetary unit is the lempira, officially valued at 49.5 
ts U.S. currency in 1955. Government expenditure in the fiscal year 
13-54 (July 1-June 30) totalled 54,723,291 lempiras; net revenue, 
038,668 lempiras. The deficit was financed out oi the accumulated sur- 
3 from previous years and by the issuance of bonds. The 1955-56 
lget was reported at the equivalent of $38,000,000. The internal debt 
} 7,277,224 lempiras on June 30, 1954; there was no external debt. 
‘rency in circulation (June 30, 1955) totalled 37,000,000 lempiras; 
aand deposits, 29,100,000 lempiras. The cost-of-living index (Teguci- 
da) stood at 152 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 

trade and Communications.—Exports during the fiscal year 1953-54 
ounted to 1£33,753.294 lempiras (unadjusted for banana undervalua- 
1); imports were 98,466,668 lempiras. Chief exports were bananas 
5%), coffee (19%), silver (7%), lumber (5%) and cattle (1%); im- 
tant imports included machinery and transport materials, including ve- 
es (21%), chemical products (15%), textiles (14%) and petroleum 
ucts (7%). Leading customers were the U.S. (77%), Canada (7%), 
Salvador (6%), the Netherlands (5%) and Cuba (2%); leading sup- 
ts, the U.S. (69%), the Netherlands Antilles (5%), Germany (5%), 
alvador (3%) and Japan (3%). 

ailway mileage totalled 816, confined to the northern banana area. 
hway mileage (1952) was 1,124. On Oct. 1, 1954, there were 2,260 
gmobiles and 3,376 trucks. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
» vessels (roo tons and over) aggregating 438,834 gross tons were 
stered under the Honduran flag on June 30, 1954. Telephones (Jan. 
£954) numbered 7,000, 60% of which were automatic. 
griculture—-Banana exports in the 1953-54 fiscal year totalled 12,- 
,711 stems, of which 9,798,492 went to the U.S. and 1,328,831 to 
mada. Other exports in 1953-54 were coffee 159,440 bags of 132 Ib. 
1; cotton 681 metric tons; coconuts 5,063,956 nuts; copra 519 tons. 
fee production in the 1954-55 season was estimated at 221,000 bags. 
tle (1952) numbered 907,000. Forest exports in 1953-54 included 
200 bd.it. of mahogany logs and lumber and 45,542,000 bd.ft. of 


\inerals—In the fiscal year 1953-54, 5,216,283 troy ounces of silver 
49,516 ounces of gold were exported. (J. W. Mw.) 


mduras, British: see British Honpuras. 
mey: sce SUGAR. 


. This British colony on the southeast coast of 
ig Kong. China consists of Hong Kong Island and the 
ed territory of Kowloon, etc., and the New Territories (the 
: of Kowloon peninsula and numerous islands, leased from 
na in 1898 for 99 years). Area: colony 36 sq.mi. (Hong 
ag Island 32 sq.mi.); New Territories 355 sq.mi. (incl. Lantau 
ind 58 sq.mi.). Total pop.: (1931 census) 849,751; (1954 
) 2,277,000. Language: Chinese (Cantonese) : approximately 
speak English. Chief towns: Victoria (cap.), pop. (1955 
) 767,000; Kowloon about 900,000. Governor in 1955, Sir 
xander Grantham. 
distory.—A. T. Lennox-Boyd, United Kingdom secretary of 
‘e for the colonies, visited Hong Kong in July 1955. On July 
he announced the extension for two years of the term of 
ce of the governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, following repre- 
tations by all the British and Chinese commercial and politi- 
bodies in the colony. This was Grantham’s third extension. 
mvestigation of the crash near the Great Natuna Islands, 
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Borneo, on April 11 of the Air India “Kashmir Princess” led to 
the almost certain conclusion that a time bomb had been put 
aboard the plane at Kai Tak airport, Hong Kong. On June 12 
the Hong Kong police offered $100,000 (Hong Kong) for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of those responsible. 

Private building activity, mostly domestic, increased in 1955 
by 40% over the preceding year. Another section was added to 
the huge secretariat. More than 130,000 squatters had now been 
resettled, more were currently being rehoused in seven-story 
concrete blocks at the rate of 5.000 squatters a month. In two 
years no more flimsy, inflammable squatters’ huts would be left. 
A low-cost housing society was building 2,000 flats for 16,000 
manual and clerical workers, on the North Point waterfront. 

The entrepot trade with China still suffered acutely from the 
embargoes and the diversion of Chinese commerce to Soviet 
bloc countries. But compensation was afforded by the great suc- 
cess and expansion of local industry which in 1955 provided 
30% of the total exports. Cargo tonnages handled at Hong 
Kong in 1954 were up by 150,000 tons from 1953. But value of 
trade was 11% lower. However, at the end of the first quarter 
of 1955 trade was up 125%, compared with the same period of 
1954. For the first time since the rehabilitation of the colony 
after World War II, the government budgeted for a deficit. Ex- 
penditure was rising far more rapidly than revenue, largely be- 
cause of the great public works building expenditure. 

The elaborate tomb of a Chinese country gentleman of some 
time between A.D. 220 and 618 was unearthed in Kowloon. It 
had three chambers, one with hemispherical ceiling, and a T- 
shaped antechamber. GWalVe Br) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): 1,106. Pupils: primary 170,800; sec- 
ondary 42,700. Teachers’ training colleges 3, students 233. University of 
Hong Kong (1954-55): students 863, academic staff 130. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Hong Kong dollar, valued in 1955 
at 17.5 U.S. cents. The following budget figures are in Hong Kong dol- 
lars (1953-54 actual; 1954-55 est. in parentheses): revenue $396,881,- 
966 ($389,480,000):; expenditure $355,407,770 ($388,262,050). Foreign 
trade (1954): imports £215,000,000; exports and re-exports (excluding 
bunkers) £151,000,000. Main sources of imports (1954): China £43,- 
200,000; U.K. £23,920,000; U.S. £18,240,000; nonsterling O.E.E.C. 
(Organization for European Economic Cooperation) countries £43,428,- 
000; Malaya £10,116,000; other Asian and African countries £44,880,- 
ooo. Main destinations of exports (1954): China £24,480,000; Malaya 
£20,040,000; nonsterling O.E.E.C. countries £21,012,000; U.K. £10,188,- 
ooo: U.S. £9,132,000; other Asian and African countries £46,440,000. 
Main exports: entrep6ét trade, chiefly textiles. 


Honours and Awards: see AMERICAN Liprary AssociaA- 
TION; ANTHROPOLOGY; ART EXHIBITIONS; GEOGRAPHY; LI- 
BRARIES; LITERARY Prizes; MINERALOGY; MOTION PICTURES; 
NOBEL PrizEs; PULITZER PRIZES; RADIO AND TELEVISION; Ro- 
MAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SOCIETIES AND AssociATIons, U.S.; 
THEATRE; etc. 


Hoover Commission The Commission on Organization of 

* the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, popularly known as the Hoover commission because its 
chairman was former Pres. Herbert Hoover, was created under 
an act unanimously adopted by both houses of congress and ap- 
proved by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower on July ro, 1953. It con- 
cluded its work on June 30, 1955, after having been granted an 
extension of one month because of inability to complete its 
assignment by the time limit set in the original act, which was 
May 31, 1955. 

The results of the commission’s studies and appraisals were 
embodied in 19 separate reports. These reports contained 314 
recommendations designed to reduce the cost of government op- 
erations, to discontinue unnecessary government activities, to 
end duplication and overlapping, to bring about such changes in 
government policy as are deemed to be in the public interest, 
and to make the federal departments and agencies generally 
more serviceable to the public. 


a cartoon of 1955 


“ONE BABE THAT’S REALLY LOST IN THE WOODS,” 
by Holland of the Chicago Tribune 


Chairman Hoover in the commission’s final report to congress 
on June 29, 1955, pointed out that the problems considered 
“have by no means been purely financial” and that, broadly 
speaking, the following six objectives were sought: 


To preserve the full security of the nation in a disturbed world. 

To maintain the functioning of all necessary agencies which make for 
the common welfare. 

To stimulate the fundamental research 
and progress are based, 

To improve the efficiency and eliminate waste in the executive agencies. 

To eliminate or reduce government competition with private enterprise. 

And, perhaps the most important of all, to strengthen the economic, 
social and governmental structure which has brought us, now for 166 
years, constant blessings and progress. 


upon which national security 


The first Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, of which Hoover also was the chair- 
man, was created by congressional act of July 7, 1947. That 
commission concerned itself chiefly with reorganization of de- 
partments and agencies and their relations with each other. Its 
proposals were directed “to removing the roadblocks to more 
effective organization and the reduction of expenditures.” 

The second commission ‘“‘dealt more extensively with the func- 
tional organization of the executive branch and with questions 
of policy” than did the previous commission. This was in ac- 
cordance with the wider authority granted in the 1953 act and 
with the expressed wish of congress. That act directed that the 
commission “study and investigate the present organization 
and methods of operation of all departments, bureaus, agencies, 
boards, commissions, offices, independent establishments and 
instrumentalities of the Government, except the Judiciary and 
the Congress of the United States, to determine what changes 
therein are necessary in their opinion to accomplish the pur- 
poses set forth .. .” 

The second commission was also directed by congress to 
“submit interim reports at such time, or times, as the commis- 
sion deems necessary” and was authorized to propose 
constitutional amendments, 


“such 
legislative enactments and admin- 
istrative actions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out 
its recommendations.” The commission did not propose any 
constitutional amendments, although it did recommend various 
legislative remedies. It had occasion frequently, as its reports 
and recommendations were made public and provoked con- 
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troversy, to draw attention to the wide scope of its auth 
as expressed in the act. 

For the investigative phases of its work, the commi 
created “task forces” or study groups, composed of emi 
citizens with experience in government, business, the profes, 
and academic fields. Among the members of these task fq 
were many who had had experience in the executive age 
of government, including the military establishment. 

In the course of their work, the commission and its 
forces inquired into 17 functional activities. Of the 64 fe 
executive agencies, 60 were studied. The agencies exam 
accounted for 95% of the expenditures in the executive br 
of the federal government. 

The recommendations of the commission did not necessq 
coincide with those of the task forces. Aside from the fad 
information and conclusions submitted by the task forces, 
commission in arriving at its own recommendations drew 
the experience and knowledge of its individual members, as 
as upon the results of independent investigations by the 
mission’s staff. 

Reports were submitted by the commission to congres 
the following subjects: 

Personnel and civil service; paperwork management; fe 
medical services; federal lending, guaranteeing and ins 
agencies; transportation; legal services and procedure; use 
disposal of federal surplus property; subsistence services G 
and clothing); business enterprises in competition with pri 
industry; depot utilization (warehousing and storage) ; rese 
and development in the government; overseas economic 0 
tions; real property management; budget and accounting; 
ness organization of the department of defense; . 
activities; and water resources and power. 

Chairman Hoover estimated that savings sufficient to bal. 
the federal budget and to permit a reduction in taxes couli 
realized through the adoption of the commission’s recomme' 
tions. (The federal budget was out of balance by nearly $4.¢ 
000,000 at the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 1955.) ~ 
forces which studied the various executive departments 
timated potential annual savings at more than $8,500,000, 
which admittedly contained some duplication. The returr 
from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 in capital fund, 
the treasury could be accomplished, according to unofficial 
timates based upon commission and task force reports, thro 
the liquidation of unnecessary agencies, the disposal of sur 
personal and unneeded real property, and the recovery of 
government’s investment in various federal agencies. 

“The primary purpose of the Commission,” it said it 
final report to congress, ‘was to recommend methods by w 
savings could be made in the expenditures of the agencie 
the executive branch without injury to the security or we 
of the country.” Concern for the national interest perv 
the entire series of reports. The commission also sought to a 
any suggestion that meritorious governmental activities 
services, for which there was a demonstrated need, be elimin 
The commission did, however, recommend the eliminatio 
nonessential government activities of various types, and 
substitution of private enterprise for government enter 
where the former can perform a service or a function | 
efficiently and at less cost. 

The commission and its task forces drew attention to hi 
subsidies in various government enterprises and recomme 
that such subsidies, except where clearly in the national int 
be discontinued, or be fully disclosed to the public. The 
mission repeatedly in its reports expressed disapproval of 
ditions under which the general taxpayer is levied upon te 
for special benefits to a fraction of the population. Excep 
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what was characterized as “gold-bricking,” this criticism, how- 
ever, Was not directed toward the benefits and privileges allowed 
o war veterans. The commission urged that where government 
sompetes with private business it impose charges sufficient to 
Sover true costs. 

Almost half the recommendations submitted by the commis- 
sion would not require congressional action. They could be 
put into effect by the executive departments. An extensive pro- 
yram of executive action on these recommendations was ini- 
fiated. About 50 identifiable administrative recommendations 
were adopted by various departments on their own initiative 
within a short time after the commission submitted its reports. 
A number of anticipated recommendations were effectuated 
while they were being discussed by task force members with 
executive departments. 

More than 175 bills relating to the commission’s various rec- 
mmendations were introduced in congress before that body 
idjourned in August. Bills implementing various recommenda- 
jons were expected to receive active consideration at the ses- 
lon beginning in Jan. 1956. 

Clarence Francis, chairman of the Citizens Committee for the 
doover Report, reported the results of an analysis of the com- 
mission’s recommendations, saying (Aug. 24, 1955) that the 
‘controversial aspects of the program can easily be exaggerated. 
.. There is very general support for, and no known opposition 
0, 194 of them,” he said. “There is general support for, and 
oild opposition to another 75. The remaining recommendations 
tave drawn strong opposition, but they are also warmly sup- 
iorted in other quarters.” 

Chairman Hoover in a statement June 30, 1955, the day 
he commission ceased to exist, described the complexity of 
he federal government’s activities in the following language: 
“The Federal medical services are carried on by 26 different 
xecutive agencies; legal services by 54 different agencies; re- 
earch and development by 29 agencies; lending, guaranteeing 
nd insuring by 104 different agencies; transportation by 22 
gencies; activities in competition with private enterprise by 
dozen agencies, and so on.” 

“A large part of our wasteful methods in the government 
ise,” Hoover said, “from systems of administration which 
vere efficient enough before the fabulous growth of the federal 
xecutive branch by about 14 times the size of 25 years ago. 
rome of these faulty systems are due to obsolete legislation 
thich obstructs progress. Some are due to the tenacity of gov- 
rmment agencies to the idea that their empires are sacrosanct. 
ome are due to the pressure groups that profit from the present 
2t-up of these agencies and resent all change. The problems 
‘e deal with are mostly beyond the remedy of any single off- 
ial And I may say at once that there are many able and 
edicated officials in government who are struggling to unwind 
ese tangles.” 

' Under the act creating the commission and defining its duties, 
te following members were appointed: 

| By the president—Herbert Brownell, Jr., attorney general of 
1e United States; Arthur S. Flemming, director of Office of 
Yefense Mobilization; James A. Farley, former postmaster gen- 
ral of the United States; Herbert Hoover, former president 
f the United States. 

By the president of the senate—the then Sen. Homer Fergu- 
ym (resigned April 4, 1955); Sen. Styles Bridges (succeeded 
i: Senator Ferguson April 4, 1955); Sen. John L. Mc- 


lellan; Solomon C. Hollister, dean of the college of engineer- 
ig, Cornell university; Robert G. Storey, dean of the school 
f law, Southern Methodist university. 

By the speaker of the house—Rep. Clarence J. Brown of 
hio and Rep. Chet Holifield of California; Joseph P. Kennedy, 


) 
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former ambassador to Great Britain, and Sidney A. Mitchell, 
who was the executive director of the first Hoover commission. 
The commission comprised seven Republicans and five Demo- 
crats. The notation was made in the final report to congress 
that the commission “never once divided upon party alignment.” 
(See also Crvit SERVICE.) GDR Ix e)) 


Hormones: see ENDOCRINOLOGY. 


. Nashua, bay colt from the Belair Stud sta- 
Horse Racing. bles of William Woodward, Jr., gained 


laurels as top three-year-old of 1955 and clinched honours as 
“horse of the year” by defeating Swaps, pride of the west, in a 
match race at Chicago, Ill.,on Aug. 31. Nashua, champion of the 
east, was ridden by Eddie Arcaro and at the end of the 14-mi. run 
was 63 lengths ahead of Swaps, owned by Rex C. Ellsworth. Each 
horse carried 126 Ib. in the $100,000 winner-take-all contest. 
Willie Shoemaker was aboard Swaps, who entered the race with 
eight straight victories as a three-year-old. Nashua had a record 
of eight triumphs in nine starts, having lost to Swaps in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. The Ellsworth colour-bearer injured his right front 
foot in the match race and was retired for the balance of 1955. 
Nashua went on to win the Jockey club Gold cup at Belmont 
Park, Elmont, N.Y., on Oct. 15. Winning $52,850 in the Gold 
cup, Nashua raised his earnings to $945,415, a total surpassed 
only by Calumet farm’s Citation, who won $1,085,760. Nashua 
suffered his second setback of the campaign on Sept. 24 when he 
ran third in the $106,700 Sysonby stakes at Belmont Park. The 
King ranch’s High Gun took that event by a head from Jet 
Action. 

Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, 81-year-old dean of trainers, who 
handled the Belair string, including Nashua, and the Wheatley 
racers, was among the year’s top trainers. Arcaro, with numerous 
stake victories, was leading jockey in money earned while Willie 
Hartack, with more than 375 winners early in November, was 
far ahead in number of victors ridden. 


Highlights of some of the major U.S. races of 1955 follow: 


Kentucky Derby.—Swaps, ridden by Shoemaker, defeated favoured 

Nashua by 1% lengths in the blue-ribbon classic before 100,000 at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on May 7. The winner paid his backers $7.60 for $2. Third 
money went to John W. Galbreath’s Summer Tan. Swaps earned $108,- 
400. 
: Preakness.—Nashua set a Pimlico record of 1 min. 54.6 sec. for 1/46 mi. 
in winning the 79th running of the stakes at Baltimore, Md., on May 28. 
In giving Jockey Arcaro his fifth Preakness triumph, Nashua defeated 
Mrs. Marion du Pont Scott’s Saratoga by a length, with Clifford Mooer’s 
Traffic Judge third. 

Belmont Stakes._-The 87th running of this classic at Belmont Park on 
June ri resulted in an easy triumph for Nashua and Arcaro as they took 
first money of $83,700. Blazing Count was second and Portersville third. 

Dwyer Stakes.—Arcaro rode Nashua to a five-length decision over Sara- 
toga at Aqueduct, N.Y., on July 2. 

Arlington Classic.—A 3-10 favorite, Nashua was extended to the limit 
to win the $148,500 race at Arlington Park, Chicago. Arcaro got his 
mount home with only a half length to spare over Traffic Judge. 

Wood Memorial._-_Nashua beat Summer Tan by only a neck in the 
$111,700 event at Jamaica, N.Y. Ted Atkinson rode Nashua, who won 
$75,100. 

Flamingo.—Arcaro and Nashua survived a claim of foul to win the 
$141,800 Flamingo at Hialeah Park, Miami, Fla. Saratoga was second 
and Cup Man third. The victor’s reward was $104,600. 

Florida Derby.—-Nashua, with Arcaro aboard, defeated Blue Lem by 
only a neck in the $148,750 race at Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla. 
The event, run over a sloppy track, added $100,000 to Belair’s earnings. 

Santa Anita Derby.—Swaps scored a half-length victory over Jean’s Joe 
in this $137,500 race at Arcadia, Calif. Johnny Longden was up on the 
victor. 

Californian.—The Kentucky Derby victor set a world mark of 1 min. 
40% sec. for 146 mi. on June xr at Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 
Ridden by Dave Erb, Swaps defeated Determine to earn $63,700. ; 

Westerner.—Swaps took the $57,750 race at Hollywood Park, by six 
lengths. 

Apaeen Derby.—Swaps beat Traffic Judge by a length in the $146,425 
test at Washington Park, Chicago. In his debut on a grass course, Swaps 
tied the American turf mark of 1 min. 54% sec. for 1/16 mi. 

Belmont Futurity.Nail, owned by Mrs. A. A. Bigelow of Palm Beach, 
Fla., took $100,425 of the purse of $125,125 at Belmont. Head Man was 
second. 

Rew dania Stakes.—H. E. Jackson’s Nasrina won the $130,300 stake at 
Garden State Park, Camden, N.J. The winner gained $87,575 of the 
world’s richest purse for two-year-old fillies. 
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Hawthorne Gold Cup._-Hasseyampa won the $94,050 race that marked 
closing day at Hawthorne track, Chicago. 

T. Chenery’s Manotick was a surprise winner in 
the $62,000 test at Belmont Park. 

Trenton Handicap.—Social Outcast set a Garden State Park record for 
114 miles in winning the $50,000 added event in 2 min. .o1 sec. 

Gallant Fox Handicap.—Misty Morn took the $85,550 race by three 
lengths at Jamaica. 

Nail won the $64,425 stake by defeating the 9-2 favorite, 
Prince John, at Jamaica. 

Washington (D.C.) International—E] Chama and Prendase, Venezuelan 
entries, ran first and second at Laurel, Md. El Chama, owned by Carlos 
Rincones of Caracas, Venez., finished a head in front of Prendase, carry- 
ing the silks of José Siccardi. Favoured Social Outcast was third. The 
victor earned $50,000. 

Arlington Handicap.—Hasty House farms’ Platan, with Johnny Adams 
in the saddle, earned $104,650 by winning at Chicago. The gross purse 
of $161,600 made the event the world’s richest race on grass. Platan set 
a new American record of 1 min. 54 % sec. for 1 46 mi. 

United Nations Handicap.—Mrs. H. L. Nathenson’s Blue Choir won the 
$104,600 turf event at Atlantic Citya Nee 

Garden State Stakes.—The richest purse in the history of the sport was 
won on Oct. 29 when the Elmendorf farm’s Prince John was victor at 
Camden, N.J. Jockey Angel Valenzuela rode the 24-1 shot to a nose vic- 
tory over C. V. Whitney’s Career Boy. The event had a gross purse of 
$282,370 of which $157,918.50 went to the winner. 

Temple Gwathmey Handicap.—The world’s richest jumping race, gross- 
ing $57,300, was taken by Neji at Belmont. Carrying the top weight of 
167 lb. that included Frank (Dooley) Adams, number one steeplechase 
rider, Neji brought his year’s earnings to $91,405. 

San Fernando Stakes.—Poona II, ridden by Shoemaker, was first at 
Santa Anita, setting a world turf record for 1 Ys mi. of 1 min. 40 45 sec. 

Widener.—Surviving a claim of foul, Hasty Road won the $132,800 
Widener at Hialeah. He earned $95,600 in leading Capeador by a neck, 
with Social Outcast third. 

Santa Anita Handicap._-Shoemaker and Poona II teamed to capture the 
$140,300 contest. 

Swift Stakes._-Nance’s Lad, owned by H. A. Dabson, scored one of the 
year’s major surprises by winning at Belmont. Boston Doge met his first 
setback in 11 starts when he ran third in the seven-furlong sprint, In- 
formant was second. 

Washington Park Handicap.—Jet Action, with Shoemaker up, was first 
in the $152,950 race at Chicago. 

Swoon’s Son, owned by E. G. Drake, won 
the $147,845 stake for his sixth straight victory and became the leading 
juvenile money winner of the year with $221,120. 

Arlington Lassie——Judy Rullah took the $95,505 stake for a fourth 
straight triumph. 
is Handicap.—Social Outcast won the $110,500 race at Hollywood 
ark. 


Ladies Handicap.—C. 


Remsen. 


Washington Park Futurity. 


Chicagoan. 


; Honey’s Alibi, owned by H. M. Warner, won the first run- 
ning of the $62,500 Chicagoan at Washington Park. 
Arlington Futurity.—Swoon’s Son took the $144,580 race by three lengths. 


HORSE RACING 


Parlo. a four-year-old miss, won the richest rac 
Parlo took $99,900 of thd) 


Delaware Handicap. 
in the world for fillies and mares on July 2. 
$151,500 purse. | 

Hollywood Gold Cup.—King ranch’s Rejected beat Alidon by a nosey 
with Determine third, in the $137,100 race. 


Harness Racing.—Scott Frost from the Shafter (Calif. 
stables of Sol Camp became the first winner of the sport’s triple 
crown by taking the Hambletonian, Kentucky Futurity an 
Yonkers Futurity. The nation’s leading three-year-old trotte 
driven by Joe O’Brien, captured the 30th running of the Ham 
bletonian at Good Time Park, Goshen, N.Y.., in straight heats o 
Aug. 3. The race grossed $86,863.32, with the winner taking 
$51,075.63. Scott Frost took the $73,840 Yonkers (N.Y.) Fu 
turity, richest night race of the sport, on Sept. I. Defeating 
Galophone, the victor earned $36,550.80 and set a one-year earn 
ings record for a harness racer, bringing his total to $119,651.8 
Scott Frost added to his winnings on Oct. 6, taking the $62,70 
Kentucky Futurity at Lexington. 

Quick Chief, owned by John Froehlich of Brookville, N.Y 
won the Little Brown Jug race that grossed $66,683 at Del 
ware, O., and was first in the $71,040 William H. Cane contes} 
at Yonkers (N.Y.) raceway. Adios Harry, owned by J. Howaré 
Lyons of Greenwood, Del., and Adios Boy, property of the estat 
of J. S. Turner, Sr., of Nassawadox, Va., were other promine 
racers during the year. | 

A record total of $500,000 was paid for Adios, 15-year-olf 
stallion, on Aug. 29. The price was four times higher than ti 
previous record paid for a standardbred. Hanover Shoe Fart 
of Hanover, Pa., owned by L. B. Sheppard, bought the stall 
lion from D. Miller, owner of Meadowlands farm at Meadoy 
Lands, Pa. 

Halls of Fame.—The new $300,000 home of the Nationg 
Museum of Racing was dedicated by Gov. Averell Harriman G 
New York on Aug. 16. Located at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., site a 
the gr-year-old Saratoga track, the museum became the secon 
in New York state to represent horse racing, the harness sport 


TRAINER MESHACH TENNEY AND SWAPS prepare to bed down the nig} 
before the Kentucky Derby. Swaps beat highly favoured Nashua in the 195 
classic, but later lost a match race with the same horse at Washington par 
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dall of Fame being located at Goshen. Earle Sande, rider of 
hree Kentucky Derby winners, eleven other jockeys and six 
rainers were named to the Hall of Fame in 1955. Gallorette, 
econd leading money-winning mare of all time ($445,535), was 
oted first place in nation-wide balloting to determine America’s 
© greatest racing mares. Also named were Twilight Tear, Re- 
ret, Top Flight, Miss Woodford, Busher, Beldame, Princess 
Joreen, Bewitch and Imp. The balloting was conducted by the 
Jelaware Steeplechase and Race association. Ct, WA Tel) 

Canada.—Prior to June 1955 subsection 3 of Section 178 of 
he Criminal Code of Canada provided that all pari-mutuel bet- 
ing on horse races in Canada be under the supervision of an 
fficer appointed by the minister of agriculture and that the cost 
f such supervision be borne by the racing association conduct- 
ng the race meeting. 

In administering this section, the department of agriculture, 
mder whose jurisdiction this duty falls, found that the rising 
ost of providing supervision was creating a hardship on the 
maller racing associations in Canada. For this reason, legisla- 
ion was enacted at the second session of the 22nd parliament, 
955, Which now provides that the person or association con- 
lucting a race meeting shall pay to the receiver general of 
‘anada one-half of one percent of the total amount of bets 
nade through the agency of a pari-mutuel system operated 
nder such supervision, on any race run at such meeting. 
| The moneys derived through this levy would be used to 
mance the carrying out of the supervision and would enable the 
epartment of agriculture to provide a more adequate and uni- 
orm supervision on all race tracks. The federal government does 
ot derive any revenue from pari-mutuel betting. A pari-mutuel 
ax is collected by the provincial government of the province in 
yhich the betting is conducted. (G/L SEIN) 

- Great Britain.—In the National Hunt season for 1954-55, 
ne Champion hurdle was won by Clair Soleil and the Gold cup 
teeplechase by Gay Donald. The Grand National steeplechase 
vent to the Irish horse Quare Times. T. Molony was National 
{unt champion jockey for the fifth time. 

The flat racing in 1955 suffered various disruptions—because 
f the newspaper strike the first month passed in obscurity; 
ye railway strike caused the royal Ascot meeting to be post- 
oned a month and consequently training schedules were dislo- 
ted; the unusually fine summer brought hard ground and small 
‘elds; and, lastly, the coughing epidemic in August and Septem- 
er was very severe. 

The three-year-old filly Meld won the Thousand Guineas, the 
Jaks and the St. Leger, being the first filly to accomplish such 
feat since Pretty Polly at the beginning of the century. The 
her champion was the three-year-old sprinter Pappa Fourway, 
ho won all his eight races and could stand comparison with 
e flying Abernant, the greatest sprinter since World War II. 
Our Babu ran on determinedly to take the Two Thousand 
vuineas; and the Derby was won by Mme. Suzy Volterra’s Phil 
rake from Panaslipper and Acropolis. But Acropolis failed only 

a head to hold off Vimy in the King George VI and Queen 
lizabeth stakes. 

The Ascot Gold cup was won by the Italian Botticelli. The 
clipse stakes went to Darius and the Coronation cup to Nar- 
tor. Royal Palm took the Nunthorpe stakes; and at Ascot, 
amerlane the St. James’s Palace stakes, Nucleus the King 
dward VII stakes, Elopement the Hardwicke stakes and Prince 
arle the Gold vase. 

The two-year-old filly Star of India remained unbeaten. 
. Smith was champion jockey again. (R. M. Gn.) 


orses: see LIVESTOCK. 
orse Shows: sce SHOWS. 
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Horticulture World horticulture made important advances 
" in 1955. New pesticides and fertilizers and 
improved methods of applying them proved helpful. Attention 
was given to killing weed seeds in the ground. Means were found 
to release nitrogen in the soil gradually. Spraying with planes 
was stepped up, about 7,000 planes being used in the United 
States alone. 

Marketing of flowers through supermarkets was a trend ap- 
pearing in Europe, while in Germany automats for vending 
flowers were noted. A greatly increased sale of flowers in Ger- 
many was reported, but the people of the Netherlands bought 
more flowers per capita than those of any other country, Great 
Britain coming next and Italy third. The use of plastic pots in 
place of clay pots was spreading rapidly, especially in Germany. 
This practice was also making some headway in the U.S., and 
pointed toward the eventual elimination of clay pots, at least by 
amateurs. 

The British government began an examination of horticultural 
marketing methods, about which there had been much complaint. 
An international competition for new irises was founded by the 
Italian Horticultural society in co-operation with the mayor of 
Florence. In Australia 95% of the currant crop was set by 
spraying with hormones. The spraying of corn in Peru was re- 
ported to have increased the crop by 400%. The production of 
vegetables in Haiti was increased 409% through United States 
help. Iran’s pistachio trees, unproductive for 18 years, were 
reported to have produced $3,000,000 worth of nuts. 

There was, however, another side to the picture. The freeze 
in April, which completely ruined the peach crop in Georgia, 
took a heavy toll of gardens throughout the southern states of 
the United States. Hurricanes brought floods in August which 
caused enormous losses in the northeastern states, losses of 
market gardeners in Massachusetts alone being estimated at 
$3,000,000. Amateur gardeners and commercial florists suffered 
great damage. The California flower industry had heavy losses 
in September, when the temperature remained at more than 
100° for seven days. New England suffered throughout the sum- 
mer from a heavy infestation of Japanese beetles, making the 
growing of roses and certain other flowers difficult. The U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria and Poland were reported to be short of pesticides with 
which to control insects. 

A Better Lawn and Turf institute was organized by seed 
growers and experiment stations with headquarters in Kansas. 
The Weed Society of America was formed in Fargo, N.D., with 
R. H. Beatty as president. Work was begun on the construction 
of a $1,000,000 flower market in San Francisco, Calif. The Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs accepted an invitation of 
the St. Louis Botanic garden to construct a building on the gar- 
den’s grounds in which to establish its permanent headquarters. 
The Allied Florists association of Washington, D.C., presented 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower a complete flower garden covering 
84o sq.ft. for his home at Gettysburg, Pa. The garden contained 
155 specimen boxwood plants and when finished would be sur- 
rounded by a serpentine fence. Richard P. White, executive 
vice-president of the American Association of Nurserymen, was 
awarded the George Robert White medal of honour. The New 
York International Flower show was omitted, but announcement 
was made that it would be held in 1956 in the huge building 
formerly occupied by the John Wanamaker store. R. B. Farn- 
ham was named director. The building boom in the U.S. caused 
a heavy demand for nursery stock for new gardens. Few large 
estates were being planted. Almost 95% of all nursery stock 
delivered went to home gardeners. 

The biennial International Succulent Plant congress was held 
in London in September with speakers from many parts of the 
world. The world congress of Interflora was held in Vienna, 
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Aus., June 4-09, with 300 delegates representing 19 nations. 
Interflora is the European counterpart of the American Florist 
Telegraph Delivery association. 

Once in five years an international flower show is held at 
Ghent, Belg. The one held early in May 1955 had a tremendous 
display and a very large attendance. The 14th International 
Horticultural congress was held in Scheveningen, Neth., Aug. 
29-Sept. 6. There were 894 delegates, representing 63 countries, 
with 73 from the U.S. 

The Netherlands had a good growing year for bulbs, but ship- 
ments were about one week late in reaching the United States. 
New and serious complications arose from the fact that England 
was now growing tulips in quantity, but was reputed to be send- 
ing out smaller bulbs than is permitted in the Netherlands, 
where ten-centimetre bulbs are the minimum allowed in the 
trade. It was reported that English bulbs were sent to Canada 
and reached the U.S. from that country, interfering with the 
market for guaranteed-size bulbs. Japan also started shipping 
out tulip bulbs which were undersized, according to the claims 
of Dutch growers. Paper white narcissi, grown chiefly in France, 
were in short supply. Shipments of lily-of-the-valley pips from 
Germany were adequate. 

The daffodil crop in the Pacific coast states of the United 
States was satisfactory. 

Cranberry growers in the U.S. found themselves again build- 
ing up a surplus. The total estimated yield of 1,068,900 bbl. was 
only slightly less than in 1954. Vegetable and fruit growers in 
the eastern states had a disappointing season. (See also Bac- 
TERIOLOGY; FRUIT; VEGETABLES. ) (Ud, Ui Jas) 
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Hospitals During 1954 a total of 20,345,431 persons were 
* hospitalized and 3,342,599 infants were born in 
the 6,970 hospitals in the United States listed by the American 
Hospital association. An average of 1,342,508 patients and 45,- 
337 newborn infants were cared for in these hospitals every day. 
In addition, an estimated 65.397,318 persons went to these 
hospitals for treatment that did not necessitate their remaining 
overnight. 

Comparison of these figures with those of 1953 shows that 
more persons were receiving medical treatment in hospitals and 
more babies being born in them than ever before. 

Of the 6,970 hospitals, 79% had fewer than 200 beds per hos- 
pital and 61% had a bed complement of less than roo. These 
hospitals provided a total of 1,577,961 beds for the population 
of the U.S., an average of 226 beds per hospital. This meant 
that for every 1,000 persons there were 9.8 hospital beds. The 
majority of the beds were in nonfederal short-term general and 
special hospitals (35%) and hospitals for mental and nervous 
disorders (43.8%). 

In the nonprofit general hospitals, which provide most of the 
nation’s hospital service, the cost of caring for the patient 
exceeded what he paid for it by $1.71 a day. Operating expenses 
for all such hospitals for the year were $2,276,457,000, but the 
patients paid for their care only $2,106,194,000. The difference 
was made up by voluntary contributions to these charitable 
institutions from individuals, foundations and industry and by 
allotments from city, county and state governments for the care 
of indigent patients. 

Broken down to a daily basis, the cost of caring for the 
patient in the short-term nonprofit general hospitals averaged 
$22.78 according to the annual survey of the American Hospital 
association. This was an increase of $1.69 a day over the $21.09 
daily cost of the previous year. Medical advances, however, 
continued to make it possible to shorten the patient’s average 


stay in these hospitals from 7.6 to 7.5 days. Thus, while 
rise in average cost per patient day was 8%, the average 
per hospital stay rose only 6.6%. 

One of the major reasons behind the higher cost of hosp: 
care was personnel. Nonprofit general hospitals reported t. 
in 1954 they employed an average of 207 persons for every 
patients, as compared with 193 the previous year. This resulf 
in better patient care but also in higher payrolls. Payroll 
penses alone took 60% of these hospitals’ operating dollars, 
increase of 1.4% over the 58.6% in 1953. Higher salaries w 
also a factor in this. 

In spite of the greater number of employees per 100 patie 
shortage of personnel continued to be a major problem of 
hospitals. Although slightly more students entered schools) 
nursing, the number was not sufficient to meet the deficit} 
the estimated 46,000 professional graduate nurses needed to st 
the nation’s hospitals adequately. (See NuRSING. ) 

Because advancements in medical science are resulting in} 
older population, attention of the hospital field turned tow 
care for this group of persons. In 1955 the congress authori: 
appropriations totalling $111,000,000 for the hospital constr 
tion (Hill-Burton) program. This included $90,000,000 for 
basic construction program and $21,000,000 for hospitals 
the chronically ill and impaired, rehabilitation facilities, di 
nostic centres or diagnostic and treatment centres and nurs: 
homes. 

The sum of $1,200,000 was allocated for research proj 
on the effective development and utilization of hospital servig 
facilities and resources. | 

During 1954 the number of persons in the United States 
some type of hospital expense protection increased by 4.37% 
a new high of 101,493,000. The hospital-sponsored nonpr 
Blue Cross plans, celebrating the 25th anniversary of the i. 
payment idea, made payments to hospitals of more than $76 
676,000 in 1954. | 

The program for accrediting hospitals undertaken jointly 
1952 by hospitals, physicians and surgeons was continued. ( 
objective of this program was to provide the public with inf 
mation about hospitals that meet minimum standards of g¢ 
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jospital care. During 1954 the Joint Commission on Accredi- 
ation of Hospitals surveyed, on request of the hospitals them- 
elves, 1,376 hospitals. This brought the total of hospitals 
ecredited in the U.S. and Canada to 3,513. 

In Sept. 1954 the country’s hospitals voted to expand, through 
heir national association, their program of research into more 
rogressive hospital management and operations that would 
mprove the care of the patient. During 1955 the first part of 
he American Hospital association’s expanded program of serv- 
ce to hospitals got underway. 

One of the most significant developments in Canada during 
954 was the marked increase of activity in the rehabilitation 
if disabled persons. The federal government in 1953 added a 
lew grant to the already extensive health grants program. 
<nown as the medical rehabilitation grant, it headed a list of 
our new ventures in the national health field. The others were 
laboratory and radiological services grant, a child and maternal 
ealth grant and the extension of the hospital construction grant 
0 apply to nursing school facilities located in hospitals or in 
urses’ residences. 

_ Activity in the mental health field continued in 1954, with 
he establishment of many new clinics and other facilities for 
he treatment of mental and nervous disorders. Initial steps 
yere taken to develop uniform standards for psychiatric nursing. 
_ During 1953 a Canadian group was organized to assist in and 
ugment the work of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
fospitals. Two hospital surveyors were engaged early in 1954, 
$ representatives of the doctors and hospitals of Canada, to 
isit Canadian hospitals. During the year, 155 Canadian hospi- 
als were surveyed. 

_ A total of 1,398 Canadian hospitals were listed by the Cana- 
jan Hospital association for 1954. These hospitals had a total 
f 186,562 beds, of which 47% were in the short-term general 
nd special hospitals, 34% in the mental and allied hospitals and 
ae balance among other specialized categories. The average 
aily operating cost per patient in the 434 short-term nonprofit 
eneral hospitals in Canada was $14.19. The average stay for 
atients in these hospitals was ten days. Gisies Gy) 

International.—The ninth congress organized by the Inter- 
ational Hospital federation was held at Lucerne, Switz., in 
ay 1955. The theme chosen for discussion was “Mental Well- 
eing of Patients in the General Hospital.” It was decided to 
range a study tour to be held in Ireland in 1956, and for the 
xt congress to be held in Lisbon, Port., in 1957. 

Great Britain.—The cost of hospital service in Great Britain 
tr 1954-55 was originally estimated at £321,000,000. A sup- 
ementary estimate for England and Wales was submitted in 
eb. 1955 providing for a further sum of £2,600,000. The cost 
r 1955-56 was estimated at £345,000,000. 

A Report on Hospital Costing was issued by the working party 
t up by the ministry of health in 1953 to devise a system of 
sting, with regard to the need to limit to the minimum the 
st in money and manpower of introducing such a system. It 
commended the gradual introduction of a comprehensive sys- 
m, starting with the largest general hospitals with an annual 
penditure of £150,000 or more. 

The minister of health announced proposals for expanding the 
spital building program in 1956-57 and 1957-58. New building 
ojects would be started to cost £7,500,000 and £10,000,000, 
spectively, and £2,000,000 and £4,000,000, respectively, would 

provided for replacement of plant. (Ami Ge lzsele) 


Approximately 54 new hotels, valued at $146,- 
otels, U.S. 000,000, and representing 10,098 new guest 
oms, were built or started in the U.S. during 1954, according 
) the American Hotel association. This compares with ro4 new 
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hotels built in 1953, valued at $267,700,000, and 97 hotels built 
in 1952, valued at $160,000,000. 

In addition, approximately 2,450 more rooms were added to 
existing buildings by U.S. hotels, during 1954. 

Hotels completed or under construction in 1954-55 included: 
the Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla., 554 rooms ($15,000,- 
ooo); Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. ($5,500,000); Bal Har- 
bour, Miami Beach, Fla., 260 rooms ($3,000,000); Hotel 
DeLido, Miami Beach, Fla. ($3,500,000); Golden Gate hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. ($6,500,000); Hotel Riviera, Las Vegas, 
Nev., 315 rooms ($3,500,000); Royal Nevada hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev. ($5,000,000); Jackson Hole lodge, Wyo., 330 rooms ($6,- 
000,000); Casa Blanca, Las Vegas, Nev. ($3,500,000); the 
Plainsman, Albuquerque, N.M., 225 rooms ($2,000,000); 
Treadway inn, Rochester, N.Y., 140 rooms ($1,600,000). 

In addition, several other major projects were planned or 
were under construction during 1955, including a $35,000,000 
combined hotel and department store for Denver, Colo., to be 
built by Webb & Knapp, New York realtors; a $10,000,000 
resort centre for Rangeley, Me., to include 500 cottages and to 
be built by S. C. Noyes Co., and the Queen Elizabeth hotel, at 
Montreal, Can., to be built by the Hilton corporation at a cost 
of $20,000,000 and scheduled to open in 1957. 

Average hotel occupancy during 1954 was 73.7% compared 
with 75.8% in 1953. 

A survey by the American Hotel association indicated that 
U.S. hotels had spent nearly $3,000,000,000 in the last five 
years on modernization and rehabilitation. New hotel facilities 
for motorists included adjoining parking lots, lighted, paved 
and fenced-in; adjoining or underground garages, including many 
with direct entrances to the hotel; and special motor entrances, 
provided in some cases with separate registration desks and 
direct elevator service to guest-room floors. Among the special 
arrangements for family groups were “family units” designed 
to accommodate as many as four members of a family in beds, 
cots or cribs; baby-sitting services; special dining facilities for 
family groups with children; and nurseries equipped with toys 
and cribs. 

According to the 1955-56 edition of the Hotel Red Book 
there were more than 15,582 hotels in the U.S., with a value in 
excess of $8,200,000,000 (buildings, furniture, fixtures) exclu- 
sive of land. Their 1,640,000 rooms could accommodate more 
than 2,000,000 guests each night. During the calendar year 1954, 
the nation’s hotels were host to more than 260,000,000 room 
guests. 

Gross sales of the nation’s hotels in 1954 were $2,575,802,000 
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and were divided as follows: room sales, 44.1%; meals, 34.0%; 
alcoholic beverages, 13.6%; packaged liquor sales, .8%; other 
merchandise, 1.6%; space rental to concessionaires, 1.4%; and 
other, 4.5%. 

A “universal type” credit card which enables travellers to 
charge all normal hotel bills and to cash checks at hotels 
throughout North America, sponsored by the American Hotel 
association, is issued by the American Hotel Credit corporation, 
Greenwich, Conn. Called the Travelcard, it is sold for $5 to 
corporations and individuals. More than 53,000 Travelcards 
were in use by the travelling public during 1955. 

Founded in 1910, and official spokesman for the hotel indus- 
try, the American Hotel association is a federation of 80 state 
and regional associations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Bermuda, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Its membership was in 1955 comprised of approximately 6,000 
hotels representing about 75% of the nation’s hotel rooms. 

(GAC Hae) 
Housing The U.S. housing market of 1955 was a mixture of 
* boom activity and intimation of decline. The vol- 
ume of new construction gave every evidence of reaching levels 
second only to the peak of 1950. Real-estate turnover continued 
at a brisk rate. Rents and vacancies moved up fractionally and 
the market generally was characterized by increased competition. 

During the first seven months of the year, 922,300 nonfarm 
dwelling units were started, a number equivalent to an annual 
seasonally adjusted rate in excess of 1,300,000, Roughly three 
out of four starts were in major cities and their surrounding 
suburban areas, while the remainder were located in nonmetro- 
politan places. About 90% of all new dwelling units were in 
one-family houses, with 6% in apartment structures of five 
or more units. Virtually all of the new dwellings were privately 
financed, with less than 2% in public ownership. 

In the early months of the year, inflationary pressures result- 
ing from the record levels of construction began to appear in 
various sectors of the market. Land prices rose, and construc- 
tion costs moved upward. Temporary shortages were felt in a 
number of building materials, notably sheetwork, wallboard, 
portland cement and certain steel items. Home prices, however, 
did not rise in any significant degree. Thus, there was a nar- 
rowing of the margins between costs and prices and resultant 
lower profits. Used-home prices were firmer than in the previous 
year, in part because of the 1954 changes in Federal Housing 
administration regulations which brought credit terms on exist- 
ing homes close to those for new. In general, the market became 
more competitive than it had been in some time. 

Government officials were particularly concerned about these 
developments, especially in view of the fact that the annual 
rate of construction was about double the rate of new house- 
hold formation. It was felt that inflationary pressures could 
be generated by higher prices on scarce building materials put 
into what might turn out to be surplus houses. In the early 
spring a cautious step was taken to tighten mortgage credit by 
requiring that closing costs of home purchases, such as fees for 
title search and for attorneys, be paid in cash. Previously, a 
buyer in some instances could include these settlement charges 
in the mortgage. 

Further steps were taken in midsummer, when the credit 
terms under the government’s mortgage guarantee programs 
were tightened. Veterans administration loans, which previously 
had required no down payment and could run as long as 30 
years, were limited to a 25-year repayment period and required 
a down payment of at least 2%. Similarly, FHA loans required 
a 7% down payment on the first $9,000 of value plus 27% on 
any amounts above this sum. This compares with 5% and 25% 
under the previous regulation. 
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Some observers maintained that this action was to a larg 
extent unnecessary because private lending institutions ha 
imposed restrictions of their own which were more stringen 
than those established by the government. Moreover, developi 
ments in the financial markets seemed to contract the gener 
supply of mortgage funds. In the New York federal reserv@ 
district, banks stopped the practice of “warehousing” mortgag 
loans. Since a good many large builders and even some insu 
ance companies had made use of the temporary warehouse credi 
until such time as more permanent investors or investmen 
funds were available, the abandonment of this practice infl 
enced the flow of VA and FHA mortgages. 

Further contraction in funds available for mortgage purpose 
resulted from the decline in price and the consequent increas} 
in yield on long-term government bonds. For example, the ol 
series of long-term bonds, the 2.5s of 1967-72, increased i} 
yield from 2.78% in June to 2.98% by midsummer, and the new 
series, the 3.258 of 1983 and the 3% bonds of 1995, increase 
in yield from 2.93% to somewhat in excess of 3%. Yields o 
government bonds approached the levels at which they becam{ 
competitive with the net return available from home loans 
particularly the FHA and VA mortgages. 

“Aside from any question of comparative yields, declinin 
prices for government bonds always reduce the funds availabi 
for mortgage loan purposes. A larger proportion of mortgag 
funds comes from the liquidation of government bonds held b 
the major types of financial institutions. In a period of decli 
ing bond prices, many of these investors can liquidate only 
prices below their acquisition costs. Despite the fact that fun 
can be reinvested in higher-yield obligations at this time, man 
lenders are unwilling to show a capital loss on their books. A 
a result, mortgage money tends to be limited to new savin 
and to amortization payments. 

Vacancy and Withdrawal Rates.—The fear of overbuildin 
was allayed somewhat by a nation-wide survey of vacant hous 
conducted by the U.S. department of commerce. The surve; 
revealed that only 2.2% of all dwelling units in the Unite 
States were unoccupied and available for sale or rent. In 195: 
the comparable figure was 1.6%. Secretary of Commerce Sin 
clair Weeks, in releasing these figures, maintained the dat 
showed that the demand for housing continued to be strong an 
that the market was absorbing the near record number of nei 
dwelling units that were being constructed. The national va 
cancy rate, however, did not necessarily reflect the situation fo 
any given locality. The national figures were averages in whic 
housing shortages in some areas were offset by surpluses i 
others. The problem thus was to secure an adequate distributio 
of homes geographically and by price range. 

In all, 8% of the total dwelling stock was vacant in Apr 
1955. These included seasonally occupied units (2.6%), unit 
rented or sold awaiting occupancy (0.5%), units held off th 
market (1.5%) and dilapidated units (1.2%). The remainin 
2.2% were for sale or rent. From a market point of view, n 
significant change in the vacancy picture had occurred betwee 
1950 and 1955. 

One of the major reasons that vacancy rates had not risen t 
any marked degree, despite the decline in net household forms 
tion, was to be found in a survey of the bureau of labour stati 
tics which revealed a higher rate of withdrawal of dwellir 
units from the housing supply. For years analysts had assume 
that the replacement market for housing (unlike that for aut 
mobiles or other consumer durables) was of little or no impo 
tance, and that the principle demand for new constructic 
therefore had to come through additions to households. Tl 
findings of the bureau of labour statistics were thus of maj 
significance. 
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In the cities for which information had been released, 1% 
r more of the rental units were demolished, condemned or 
therwise withdrawn from housekeeping use in recent years. 
a some cities the rate was as high as 2%. On the basis of these 
ata, rough estimates were made which indicated that 250,000 
) 300,000 nonfarm dwelling units may have been withdrawn 
‘om the housing supply during each of the last few years. The 
LS studies also indicated that the addition of dwelling units to 
1e housing inventory through structural conversions was out- 
eighed by conversion from dwellings to stores or other non- 
‘sidential uses, or from small apartments to larger units. Thus 
appeared that housing retirements may have accounted for 
ost of the difference between the annual number of new non- 
rm households formed and the substantially larger number of 
ome dwelling units built. Unfortunately, withdrawals included 
any sound houses that were demolished to make way for pub- 
> Improvements or private nonresidential areas such as office 
* commercial buildings. 

Housing Amendments of 1955.—For the fifth consecutive 
ear bitter controversy centred around the annual housing act, 
id as usual the differences focused on the public housing pro- 
‘am. Early in January the president recommended a two-year 
hblic housing program of 35,000 units per year. In the course 
f the year a number of bills were introduced into the houses of 
pngress, some of which provided for no public housing at all. 
hile others authorized as many as 135,000 units per year plus 
) additional 50,000 for special accommodations for elderly per- 
ms. The act, finally passed long after the scheduled adjourn- 
ent date, provided for a maximum of 45,000 units between the 
ate of enactment and July 31, 1956. Restrictions were re- 
oved, limiting new public units to cities with official redevelop- 
lent programs (under title i), and units need no longer be pro- 
‘ammed only for persons displaced by slum clearance or other 
svernmental activities. 
The 1955 act further advanced the slum clearance and urban 
newal program by authorizing an increase of $400,000,000 in 
pital grant funds to local governments in 1956 and 1957, plus 
1 additional $100,000,000 to be used at the direction of the 
resident. Loans and advances were now permitted to aid the 
‘development of predominantly open land for industrial or 
ther nonresidential use, but capital grants were still not avail- 
le for such purposes. The local authority was required to de- 
rmine the necessity for such projects, and loans and grants for 
ich purposes were limited to 2.5% of the gross costs of all 
her renewal projects in the area. 

The Federal Housing administration’s general mortgage insur- 
ace authorization was increased by $4,000,000,000 and a num- 
2x of specific provisions of the various sections of the act 
ianged. Mortgage insurance ceilings were raised from $5,000,- 
»0 to $12,500,000 on multifamily rental, co-operative or re- 
»wal projects. For the latter two types of projects, the method 
’ valuation for mortgage insurance was changed from “esti- 
ated value” to “estimated replacement cost.” This substitute 
ould make larger loans possible and thus provide incentive for 
yonsors to engage in this type of building activity. Other pro- 
sions affecting the FHA included the insurance of mortgages 
1 land and utilities in trailer parks, the military housing pro- 
‘am and the elimination of the title ix defense housing program 
tablished at the inception of the Korean war. 

The Home Loan Bank board, formerly one of the major con- 
ituents of the Housing and Home Finance agency, was estab- 
shed as an independent body, reporting directly to the presi- 
ont. Its new name was the Federal Home Loan Bank board, a 
tle it bore in previous years. 

Improving American Housing Standards.—Despite the fact 
at new building had continued at extremely high levels during 
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MODERN APARTMENT HOUSE constructed in 1955 by a Munich, Ger., 
manufacturing firm for its employees 


the postwar period, neighbourhood deterioration and obsoles- 
cence of structures had spread in virtually every urban area. It 
was estimated by the American Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods (ACTION) that of the 1955 nonfarm housing inven- 
tory of 42,500,000 dwelling units, 5,000,000 were slums and 20,- 
000,000 required some sort of rehabilitation. This organization 
calculated that an investment of $100,000,000,000 was required 
during the coming decade, over and above the regular current 
expenditures, to restore American housing to acceptable stand- 
ards of occupancy and environment. According to ACTION, 
these funds would be used in a three-pronged attack: “$40 bil- 
lion for minimum rehabilitation and upgrading of non-farm, 
non-slum housing which is below standards of safe, sanitary, and 
convenient family living; $50 billion for clearing and replacing 
the slums which cannot be salvaged; and $1o billion for local 
neighborhood improvement of recreation, traffic, and other 
public services in rehabilitation areas.” At the rate of $10,000,- 
000,000 a year, rehabilitation would constitute less than 3% of 
the present annual gross national product. Since the proportion 
of income that the American consumer devotes to housing had 
declined in recent years, an additional 3% would merely mean a 
return to a previous level of housing expenditures. The signifi- 
cance of such expenditures was seen in the fact that $100,000,- 
000,000 represented 40% of the current value of the entire non- 
farm housing stock. 

On the whole, the construction of 1,550,000 new houses a year 
was required to accommodate the anticipated number of new 
families and to replace the existing substandard and obsolete 
houses, according to calculations made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury fund. It was expected that 1,200,000 would be provided, on 
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the average, through regular market channels to families with 
sufficient income to pay the going price, but that 350,000, repre- 
senting the excess of need over demand, would only be con- 
structed if some form of public subsidy was forthcoming. A pub- 
lic housing program of this dimension was eight to ten times the 
size that congress had authorized in recent years. 

Housing Accommodations in 1955.—A profile of the hous- 
ing accommodations of the American people in 1955 was re- 
vealed in a study sponsored by the federal reserve board. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Aug. 1954, the sur- 
vey indicated that “changes in a family’s housing arrangements 
are associated with changes in the size and composition of the 
family, in its financial position, in the job location of the bread- 
winner, and in housing costs. Individual preferences for owning 
or renting, apart from the type of housing obtained, also appear 
to enter into consumer thinking about housing.” Among the 
more significant findings of the survey were: 

1. The number of families (excluding those on farms) that 
owned their own homes increased by one-third between 1948 
and 1955. In the latter year, 55% of all families were home- 
owners, compared with 49% seven years earlier. The largest in- 
crease in home ownership occurred in the younger families— 
those headed by persons 25 to 44 years of age. 

>. The trend to home ownership had pervaded all sectors of 
the population. While only 9% of single persons 18 to 44 years 
of age were homeowners, the survey revealed that 40% of single 
persons 45 to 64 years old and almost half of the single persons 
over 65 years of age were in this category. 

3. In younger families the incidence of children seemed to be 
a more important incentive to home ownership than in older 
families. Among families with heads 18 to 44 years old, 35% of 
those with no children under 18 were homeowners, while 52%- 
65% of families with young children owned their own homes. 
Among the older families (heads 45-65) home ownership was 
69%-70% regardless of the incidence of children under 18. 

4. Four out of five families found their dwellings fully or 
“fairly” satisfactory. A larger proportion of homeowners than 
renters tended to be satisfied with their present accommoda- 
tions. Surprisingly enough, of the group who lived with relatives 
(and these constituted 10% of all “spending units”), only x in 
12 found this arrangement unsatisfactory. This indicated that a 
negligible amount of housing demand could be expected to come 
from doubled-up families. 

5. Older families tended to occupy larger quarters than 
younger families. Households whose heads were under 45 years 
of age averaged one and one-quarter room per person, while 
families the heads of which were 55 or over occupied more 
than two rooms per person. It was suggested that there is a 
tendency to enlarge quarters as the family grows, but that par- 
ents tend to retain the additional space after the children leave 
home. 

6. A sharp rise in mortgage debt was associated with the in- 
crease in home ownership. Between 1949 and 1955 the number 
of mortgaged owner-occupied homes rose from 8,700,000 to 13,- 
200,000, the proportion mortgaged jumped from 45% to 54% 
and the median size of mortgage increased from $3,000 to 
$4.700. The availability of liberal financing terms during the en- 
tire postwar period not only seemed to foster the boom in resi- 
dential construction, but also acted as an inflationary influence 
on home prices. In view of the volume of new construction, the 
high rate of turnover, increased loan-to-value ratios and mount- 
ing home prices, it was inevitable that aggregate mortgage debt 
would reach astronomical dimensions. The liberalization of credit 
was in large measure the result of the expanded insurance and 
guarantee operations of the Federal Housing administration and 
the Veterans administration. The survey indicated that approxi- 
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mately 35% of all home mortgages were under the FHA or 
programs. (Cu. RA.) 

Canada.—The volume of housebuilding activity in the 
half of 1955 was greater than in the corresponding period of 4 
previous year. Economists agreed that housebuilding was a maj 
factor in the increase in over-all national business activity. 7 
demand for new dwellings, particularly those for home ow 
ship, was at high levels in most areas. Mortgage funds contin 
in good supply, and there was some reduction in interest ra 
charged under the National Housing act. Some local and té 
porary shortages of building materials were reported but, in g 
eral, building materials and labour were readily available. Ha 
ever, building costs were, on the average, slightly higher tha} 
year before. | 

In fact, the building cost increases were anxious signs for 
more farseeing private building contractors, to say nothing} 
the government’s Central Mortgage and Housing corporati 
For instance, setting an index of roo in 1949, all residen) 
building materials had the following price indexes: 1948, 9§ 
1950, 106.4; 1954, 121.7; June 1955, 124.3. Setting an index 
100 in 1949, all construction workers had the following ho 
wage-rate indexes: 1948, 95.5; 1950, 105.3; 1954, 139.4; J 


and wage rates of construction workers in residential build 
thus were: 1948, 95.4; 1949, 100.0; 1950, 106.0; 1954, 128 
June 1955, 131.4. | 

Total expenditures on new housebuilding, in the period Jal 
ary to June, amounted to $518,700,000, which was 27% mi 
than in the first six months of 1954. This increase resulted fn 
a 2% increase in over-all building costs and a 25% increasé 
the volume of activity. Part of the increase in housebuilding 
tivity represented work done on the dwellings started in 
latter part of 1954. This showed up in a rise in the number 
dwellings completed, from 41,571 in the first six months of lu 
to 52,228 in the first six months of 1955. Toward the middle 
the year, however, work done on dwellings started after 
beginning of the year was largely responsible for the hig 
volume of activity. 

Starts of new dwellings totalled 57,997 in the first half 
1955. This was 25% more than in the corresponding period 
1954, when starts were delayed by a wet spring and by the 
vision of the National Housing act. Taking account of seasc 
factors, the rate of dwelling starts in the first six months 
1955 therefore was 128,000 per year, or 12.8% more than 
113,500 dwellings started in 1954. Most of the increase wa: 
single-family dwellings, which reflected the new higher hoi 
ownership trend. (C. Ce 

Other Countries.—The total number of new perman 
dwellings in England and Wales built during the 12 mor 
ended June 30, 1955, was 300,211, a figure which fell just sl 
of the postwar record production of 308,952 new permar 
dwellings for the calendar year 1954. In spite of a decreas 
the numbers of completions toward the end of the 12 mor 
ended June 30, a slight increase in the numbers under const 
tion at that date might have meant that the government’s ta 
figure of 300,000 houses a year would be maintained in 1 
Altogether, 2,078,505 new permanent dwellings were provide 
England, Wales and Scotland under the postwar program 
June 30, 1955, and 2,541,507 family units of accommoda 
were provided, including conversions and adaptations of exis 
buildings, repair of unoccupied war-damaged buildings and t 
porary houses. 

During 1954 the minister of housing and local governn 
had introduced a guarantee scheme to assist those with lim 
capital to purchase inexpensive houses on mortgage. Under 
scheme, the ministry of housing, the local authority and 
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Dwellings Completed in Western European Countries and the United States in 1954 


‘ountry Population* Dwellings Country 
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*Populations latest estimate or census. tEstimated. 


owns for 1954 were higher than the same figures in 1953. 
he American Builder gave an estimate of 1,200,000 for 1954, 
Source: U.N. Quarterly Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe. 


juilding society jointly took the extra risk involved in making 
idvances of a higher proportion of the valuation of the property 
han the building society alone would normally be prepared to 
nake. During the last quarter of 1954, 3,000 advances were 
nade, and during the first half of 1955 advances increased to 
nore than 5,000 a quarter. 

_ The restrictions on credit imposed as an economic measure led 
0 an increase in interest rates charged by building societies in 
he summer of 1955. The rate at which local authorities could 
yorrow for housing purposes was also raised. 

_ The main housing work of the year had been in the continua- 
ion of local authorities’ postwar programs for the provision of 
nore houses to reduce the shortage of separate dwellings, to 
:bate overcrowding and to replace slums and redevelop obsolete 
teas. Local authorities were engaged in drawing up slum-clear- 
mce programs for submission to the minister of housing, and 
whey were encouraged to take clearance action without waiting 
or the approval of the comprehensive proposals. The resump- 
ion of the full exercise of slum-clearance powers under the 
Jousing acts led to greater emphasis on redevelopment of con- 
‘ested areas, and in the technical field this was reflected in the 
irganization of a Symposium on High Flats by the Royal Insti- 
ute of British Architects. The larger cities and conurbations 
vere finding that they had fewer sites available for housing 
yithin their boundaries, and that they could not redevelop at a 
easonable standard without creating a problem of overspill pop- 
lation. As a result, greater attention was paid to the Town De- 
‘elopment act, 1952, which enabled two local authorities to 
qake an arrangement whereby overspill from a congested city 
as rehoused in a small town wishing to expand. Early in 1955 
he minister of housing clarified the position regarding financial 
ssistance available from the government and from the rates 
f the large authority toward services and housing provided in 
n expanded town. He also recommended the establishment of 
reen belts to check the unrestricted sprawl of built-up areas. 
Greater emphasis on slum clearance led to special interest in 
he human problems of rehousing. A subcommittee of the Cen- 
tal Housing Advisory committee reviewed the residential quali- 
‘cations required by many local authorities before allocating 
wellings to applicants and the problems of unsatisfactory ap- 
licants and tenants. 

_ Slum clearance and redevelopment were also the concern of 
aany European countries, and the study groups on this subject 
ere crowded at the International Housing and Town Planning 
ongress held in the autumn of 1954 at Edinburgh, Scot. Fig- 
res for house production in west European countries during 
954 (see Table) showed that in most cases rates had been 
qaintained or improved on previous years. No comparison 
hould be made between different countries since needs, stand- 
rds, methods of presenting annual statistics and even the defi- 
ition of a new separate unit differ widely. 

| The U.S.S.R. was said to have completed 32,000,000 sq.m. in 
rban areas and 470,000 dwellings in rural areas. In an article 


\ ; 11953. §Estimate for urban areas. Figures for the first three quarters of 1954 
yere higher than for the same period of 1953 in the major areas. ||In the main municipalities and large villages. Figures for 53 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started (U.S. Statistical Abstract). 
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in the Times (London) on June 


Population* Dwellings ~=s«, 1955, it was stated that in 

ie eee at 46,739,000 175/000 theory astammie se ieee 
ae Slee. 10,488,000 68,500 NCOLY Acc eA ae eae 
ewe? yates ae F 3,375,000 34,700 titled to 155 sq.it. of dwelling 
+++ + 8,621,000 16,900 space, which compared with 

arene - 28,693,000 26,900 oad 2 ne: - 
Peete ne 7,172,000 52,600  OUL O50 Sq-IL. lor atve-per- 
ich se ee: 4,884,000 36,000 son council house in England. 
5 Oma Gee 50,370,000 350,900 Although it was difficult to ob- 

Noe 162,414,000 1,106,000 


tain figures for east European 
countries, it appeared that hous- 
ing output had increased. 

In other parts of the world, 
particularly where industrial de- 
velopment and the exploitation of natural resources were cre- 
ating the need for new townships, housing had been an impor- 
tant concern of government agencies, and in many British co- 
lonial territories new housing departments had been set up. 

(See also ARCHITECTURE; BANKING; BUILDING AND COoN- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY; BUSINESS REVIEW; FARMERS Home Ap- 
MINISTRATION; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; TOWN AND RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING.) (M. C. Sn.) 


Human Rights, Covenant of: see INTERNATIONAL Law; 
UNITED NATIONS. 


Humour of 1955 Television has created a climate for in- 

» timate, relaxed, low-key humour remi- 
niscent of Stephen Leacock’s definition of humour as “A kindly 
contemplation of the incongruities of life.” Below are printed 


some of the best examples of television humour of 1955, selected 
by artists from their own work. 


SID CAESAR (‘The Professor,” from Caesar’s Hour, NBC-TV, written 


by Sid Caesar and Mel Tolkin, Aaron Rubin, Phil Sharp, Charles 
Andrews and Sheldon Keller; © 1955, Shellric Corp.) 
Tue Proressor: (Open on glass door... it reads . . . Mammoth 


Pictures—Board of Directors . . . conference room . . . dissolve to interior 
board of directors’ meeting of movie company. It is luxuriously furnished 
board room with Carl, Howie and a few others .. . they are seated around 
table smoking cigars .. . pads, pencils in front of them. Howie is on feet 
addressing group.) 

Howie: Gentlemen, Mammoth Pictures is in a serious situation. The 
New York banks who are our stockholders only know that we are oper- 
ating at a loss. For that reason they have sent us a man, an expert in 
the field of motion pictures, who will make a complete analysis of our 
problems and offer some valuable suggestions, 

Carz: I don’t care who the New York banks are sending ... I’m not 
letting any outsider tell me how to make pictures. 

Howie: Just a minute, J.B., you may be the producer, but the New 
York bankers own this studio lock, stock and barrel and they are behind 
this man roo per cent. Our jobs and our futures are in his hands . . . we 
have to listen to him. Besides he happens to be a very successful and bril- 
liant movie maker from Vienna. (Buzz on phone table. . . . Howie picks 
it up.) Yes? Send him right in. He’s here gentlemen . . . Prof. Ludwig 
von Kleinmacher. (Sid comes in very businesslike carrying brief case, 
walks right to Howie, who greets him with handshake.) 

Sip: Your name? 

Howie: John Baxter. 

Sip: You're fired... (to Carl) and you, out... All of you... you’re 
all fired! Pack your kodaks. We start clean.... 

Car: This is preposterous! You can’t do a thing like that! I protest! 

Sip: I like your spunk. You’re a spunky boy. You’re hired . . . and 
that goes for the rest of you too. Okay, now we got a staff, let’s get to 
work. 

Howie: Professor, on behalf of our movie 
company I would like to welcome you to 
the organization. Here, have a cigar. (Offers 
him open box of cigars, Sid takes handful, 
stuffs them in pocket.) 

Stop: (As he takes cigars) My wife is a 
chain smoker. (Takes box.) My children 
like to play with boxes. 

Howte: Professor, you spent all of yes- 
terday in our projection room looking at all 
the pictures we made last year. What would 
you suggest might help us? 

Sip: A miracle ...a big miracle, because 
what I saw there I tell you, you could get 
arrested for putting out stuff like that. 
Whatsa matter with you... people might 
go to see that stuff. 

Cart: Well, Professor, what do you sug- 
gest we do? 

Sip: We have to keep growing, we have 
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to find new ideas . . . we have to be ingenious. We need realism ... We 
gotta look for new places to make pictures . everybody has gone to 
Italy and France and Africa to make pictures. They’ve done pictures under 
water, on the water, between the water . 

Cart: That’s impossible! 

Sip: Impossible! Never say a thing like that. That’s two words I never 
want to hear again. It’s men like you who’ve stopped progress in its 
tracks. That’s what they told Louis Pasteur when he invented the air- 
plane... that he couldn’t fy... and we're all flying today . . . all be- 
cause of Louis Pasteur. 

Cart: Professor ... Louis Pasteur discovered a cure for rabies and he 
also discovered how to remove the germ properties from milk, and we 
call it pasteurization. é 

Sip: Spunky, you just blew the Christmas bonus. Do you like the big 
house in Beverly Hills, with the swimming pool? You like to ride around 
in the Jaguar .. . you like walking around in a. big onices -6.) © 

Cari: Oh you mean Louis Pasteur, the one who invented the airplane! 

Stp: That’s right Merry Christmas. Now it’s all settled. Louis 


Pasteur invented the airplane. . . . Right? 
AL: Right! : ; 
Sip: Now for this musical .. . we get only the best to write the music. 


We get Beethoven. 

Cari: But Beethoven is dead. 

Stp: (Shocked ... takes off hat.) Beethoven .. . gone! Ludwig 
this is a shock .. . You don’t read the paper a few days and you don’t 
know what’s going on. Well... tell you who’ll we get . . . Mozart! 

Cart: Mozart is dead. 

Sip: (Shocked.) Wolfgang ... gone! I gotta send a note to the wife. 
And he was such a healthy looking man with those long curls .. . Bee- 
thoven and Mozart ... were they both in the same bus crash? 

Cart: No, Professor. 

Stp: Beethoven and Mozart kerflunkt! Well, let’s not waste any more 
time on them. If we can’t get them we can’t get them. How 
about Tchaikovsky ? 

Cari: Tchaikovsky is dead too. 

Sip: Ah ha, I got you. I made that name up. There is no such 
name as Tchaikovsky. Right? 

ALL: Right! 

Srp: I came in here with a brief case... ah, here it is. Gentlemen, I 
have a picture for you that will bring us millions of dollars. (Takes heavy 
script from brief case.) Here it is, I wrote it in German. But we trans- 
late it and we got a GREAT picture .. . Vergangen mit der Vind. 

Cart: (Who has been looking at him suspiciously.) Professor, how 
would you translate that title, Vergangen mit der Vind? 

Sip: Vergangen mit der Vind? Oh, I don’t know . . . Away With the 
Wind ... Goodbye to the Wind ... So Long With the Wind! 

Cart: (Leans across table... pointedly.) Gone With the Wind? 

Sip: Spunky, you did it again. That’s a great title! Yah, that’s good 
_.. Gone With the Wind. Now, here’s what we do. We get Clark Gable 
to play Rhett Butler. And for Scarlett O’Hara we get... 

Howie: Professor! Professor! That movie has already been made! It’s 
been done! 

Cari: David O. Selznick made the picture. 

Sip: An Irishman made this picture . . . a German picture? (Crushed.) 
The story about the Civil War? ... It was done? ... With Rhett Butler 
and Scarlett O’Hara? ... Done? (They nod.) ... and the whole picture 
is four hours long? (They nod.) ... Tell me just one thing—in this pic- 
ture that was already done, who wins—the North or the South? 

Howie: The North. 

Sip: Well, that’s too much. They got the same switch too. He robbed 
it from me? Right? 

ALL: Right! 

Sip: I’ve come to a conclusion! We can’t compete with CinemaScope, 
Bias-cope, Flourescope, etc. etc. They have vista-vusion . . . and steoreo- 
phunic sound .. . and we can’t compete with this. . . . We have to find 
a new market. And I’ve found it. LATE TELEVISION! They’re buying 
rotten pictures like there was no tomorrow. We’ll make the best rotten 
pictures that can be made. If anyone can make rotten pictures, we’re the 
ones that can do it. Right? 

Aut: That’s right! 

Sip: Anybody got any rotten ideas? (Fadcout) 


AUDREY MEADOWS (The THoneymoon- 
ers, CBS-TV, written by Marvin Marx and 
Walter Stone) 


“T do not consider myself in any way an 
authority on comedy, but I believe a great 
deal of the success of all of us on The 
Honeymooners is due entirely to the believ- 
ability of the characters. There is the kind 
of a joke that we call ‘nudgers’ because the 
people watching the show so often nudge 
each other, remembering when a similar in- 
cident happened in their own lives. For 
instance: 

“Ralph and Alice (the Honeymooners) 
are arguing about spending money, and 
Ralph accuses Alice of spending all his 
money on clothes. He opens Alice’s drawer 
and shows all the clothes she has there. To this Alice replies, ‘Go ahead, 
Ralph: you think I’ve got so many clothes. Take a look at them! They’re 
all very modern. I’m the first girl in town to wear a shortie nightgown 
... that’s ’cause I’m still wearin’ the one I had when I was a kid!” 


EVE ARDEN (Our Miss Brooks, CBS-TV) 


“Oddly enough my favorite humorous—-and possibly philosophical— 
quote of the year was not uttered by any comedian. It is credited to Earl 
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Thacker, a Honolulu realtor. Said Mr. Thacker: ‘Everyone is of some 
if only to serve as a horrible example.’ For some reason, and it ma 
my perverse sense of humor, this seems to me to have a sort of 
Twain immortality.” 


GARRY MOORE (CBS-TV) 
Ode to a tooth 


All hail the tooth, the little tooth. 

All hail the tooth, so white and 
smooth, 

All hail the tooth, the little tooth— 

Whether it’s tight or whether it’s 
looth! 


Oh, the tooth is more than a thing 
of beauty, 

It’s also a tool for heavy duty. 

At least one lower and one on top 

We need in order to chew things op. 


For you and me and Marlene Dietrich, 
Eating without ’em would be a neat trick. 
For you and me and Hopalong Cassidy, 
The chewing of food is a grim necassity. 
Yes, mostly all of our people do it— 
Even in Boston, Massachewit! 


Oh, the tooth indeed is a vital item— 

When you get mad at people, how else can you bite ’em? 
Without ’em every poppy and mummy 

Would find that life is very gummy. 


Store teeth, too, are very grand— 

When you get mad you can gnash ’em by hand! 
So keep your teeth as strong as swords-— 
Whether they’re yours or Montgomery Ward’s. 


Why, our national life would be a mockery 
Without this piece of oral crockery. 

In fact, the tooth—bicuspid or wisdom— 
Is the base of our economic sizz-dom! 


For without a tooth we cannot eat 

A steak—or any other meat. 

Thus Armour’s, Swift’s and all their branches 
Would have to close down all their ranches; 
And cowboys, broke, out in Nevada, 

Would ask each other: ““What’s de madda?” 


In short, my friends, this mighty nation 

Needs the tooth for its foundation. 

Each breakfast, luncheon, dinner and supper plate 
Owes its being to our upper-plate. 


So brush your teeth at least twice daily, 
Whether you’re Harvard or you're Yaley. . 
In fact, my friends, you even might 

Buy your teeth a brush tonight. 


So go to a drugstore—be it north or south— 
And get yourself a good paste in the mouth. 


GEORGE GOBEL (NBC-TV) 

“Tt’s all my mother’s fault, my bh 
George Gobel I mean. Mom is the one 
decided I should have a name. An 
wasn’t that she already didn’t know w 
was, because she’s known me ever sin 
was-——she just thought it would be nic« 
me to have a name. And I went along 
her. The George is for my uncle, Ge 
Hermansky, and the Gobel, of course, i 
my father—Gobel Hermansky. And 
kinda glad Mom named me George G 
too, because that’s what everybody 
me. 

“T think brothers are nice, but I 1 
had any. See, I was an only child. It’: 
that my parents didn’t care for chi 

. it’s just that they didn’t care much for me. I mean, they figured 
was the best they could come up with, they just wouldn’t fool with it 
more. ... I had to eat all the cake myself . .. and all the ice ¢ 
myself and all the cookies myself. Oh, I tell you true: [ w 
chubby little rascal. 

“Alice is my wife... you know those election bets. She used to b 
fiancée . . . but I didn’t know enough to leave a good thing alone. 
she treats me real good—just like I \vas one of the family. Partie 
on birthdays. See, Alice regards each of my birthdays as a stepping 
to that annuity. 

“T have three children. That is, Alice and I have three children. Th 
community property. And I like children as well as the next fellow 
though there are times when I must admit I do prefer the next fell 
children. But see, when you have three children you have some sé 
problems. Like, for instance, at breakfast: you go crazy trying to — 
out how to cut a grapefruit so it comes out even! 

“My hobby is gardening. Well, not really gardening. I just say ga 
ing, but my hobby is not gardening. That’s my hobby: not gard 
And it’s not that I don’t like to grow things, because I do like to 
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hings. For example, I like to grow flowers and trees—but nothing seems 
p—see, some guys can grow anything. They have a green thumb. But 
1e—I got a brown thumb. Take the fellow who lives next door to me. 
fou should see his place. He just throws seeds right out the kitchen win- 
ow. When he finishes eating . . . grapefruit seeds, peach stones, cherry 
its ... just tosses ’em out . .. doesn’t even bother to cover ’em with 
irt. And you oughta see his backyard. As far as the eye can reach— 
othing but garbage.” 


IMMY DURANTE (NBC-TV) 

Typical quotations from Durante’s 1955 
hows: 

“He should hang by da rope.” 

“Five minutes wit Durante and every- 
ne’s a bum!”’ 

“Whadya mean, work too hard, I’m a 
een-ager.”” 

“Too much work for a man of 35.” 
“Good-lookin’ guys are a dime a dozen— 
’m a novelty.” 

“Tt’s the man dat makes da clothes.” 
“José [Iturbi], make way for Nosey.” 


SDDIE CANTOR (NBC-TV) 

“Ym frankly concerned about some of the school kids today. It looks 
s if the ‘three R’s’ have been changed to readin’, riotin’ and ’rithmetic. 
ind did you ever watch those kids driving hot rods? It’s murder! They 
trip off the fenders, the hood and all the extra stuff, to make it go 
aster. You won’t believe this—but last week I saw three kids driving a 
936 carburetor!” 


TEVE ALLEN (Tonight, NBC-TV) 

STEVE: Welcome to On and On. 

(Music: Sprightly, lilting theme. Peppy. Fade out.) 

(Camera: Close up of sign that reads: On and On.) 

Steve: Yes, friends, here we are again with that wonderful old panel 
how On and On, the game that goes on and on, week after week, bring- 
1g you an endless parade of people, faces, names and—fun! And now, 
2t’s meet the panel of On and On! 

(Camera: Panel has 15 people on it. It extends for some 30 feet. A 
mall name tag is hung before each panelist. Shoot a close-up of each 
erson as Steve does intro.) 

Steve: First of all, that charming ac- 
tress, currently playing the lead in Our 
American Cousin at Ford’s theatre, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . . . Miss Elberta Freestone. 
Next, the well-known drama critic for the 
Carson City, Nev., Times-Gazette ... Mr. 
Bennett Croveny. And now .. . that irre- 
pressible young comedy star, whose laugh- 
able antics you enjoy every Thursday night 
on his own show Nutty as a Fruitcake: 
Danny Birdbath. 

Next ... the well-known author, whose 
latest book 1 Wed Three Wives is still way 
up there ... Mr. Porfirio Candelabra. 

Here now is that popular columnist for 
the New York Drover’s Journal . . . win- 
ner of the Eberhard Faber Eraser award 
w the year’s greatest number of inaccuracies . . . Barton Billingsley. 
Next the very charming television personality. You see her 
tery Friday evening in her own popular show Wrestling From Ridge- 
ood Grove’. . . Morphine Blunt. 

And I’m sure you’ll recognize this next face... (It is a dog.) One of 
V’s most popular figures es author <a. colummist . bon vivant 

. and star of the new movie Seven Hounds for Seven Spaniels 

Now show dog.) Rin Tin Von Redheart. 


‘Next ... the prominent leading man whose latest picture, Birth of a 
ation, may be seen at the Smithsonian Institute . Roderick Brod- 
ick 


And next to Mr. Broderick .,. . another one of our popular panelists 
. . co-author of such best-sellers as the New York telephone directory 
.. and the Diner’s Club Restaurant list... Mr. Roy Fangschleister. 
And then ... the prominent international figure .. . former governor 
' Ellis Island and the president’s personal representative to the 
rooklyn Dodgers .. . Jim Brylcream. 

Next, one of Broadway and Hollywood’s best-known personalities .. . 
yu’ve heard of the list of the ten best-dressed men in the world? Well, 
re is Mr. Jules Green. 

And now ... our vext panelist . . . a prominent society figure, who has 
st returned from a nation-wide lecture tour, and who leaves immediately 
ter tonight’s show for a two-week stay at the Luxor Baths ... Mr. 
wight Passanante. 

And I’m sure you’ll all be glad to see that we have with us once again 
fis week the very wonderful music critic for Popular Mechanics 
agazine . . . whose latest article, ‘‘Beethoven and the Downdraft Car- 
iretor,”’ appears in the latest issue . . . Rodney Camshaft. 

Next to Mr. Camshaft is that lovely lady of radio and television, cur- 
ntly appearing on Broadway .. . in the picket line in front of Lindy’s 
. Janet Sage. 

} And next to Miss Sage... 
jrrently playing the title role in the picture Ph/ft. . 
‘nel! 

And now for our game. As you know we always .. . (Looks at watch) 
1, but I see that once again we don’t have much time for the game. 
@re a little late folks, so good night and be sure to join us next week 
len once again it’ll be time for On and On! 


is that popular actor and man-about-town 
. . And that’s our 
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LUCILLE BALL AND DESI ARNAZ (J Love Lucy, written by Jess 
hrc oe Madelyn Pugh and Bob Carroll, Jr., © Desilu Productions, 
nc. 


The preface to the situation is: 

Lucy, discovering a misspelling on their marriage licence. is afraid 
that they are not legally married, so she wants Ricky to go through the 
ceremony again. 

Sentimentally, she insists on being married by the same justice of the 
peace, in the same little upstate town, after Ricky has proposed in the 
same spot with the same words he used the first time. 

They are just arriving at the original proposal site .. . 

(The scene is an outdoor wooded area. There are two fairly large trees 
and a board seat between them. There are bushes around, grass on the 
ground, and we will probably hear a bird 
or two. Lucy walks into the scene.) 

Lucy: I told you this was the place. You 
see—there’s that seat between those two 
trees. 

(Ricky is loaded down. He is carrying a 
blanket, a picnic basket, a thermos, a jack- 
et, a cushion, etc.) 

Ricky: Oh yeah. Lucy, the least you 
could do is carry half of this stuff. What’s 
the big idea of making me carry every- 
thing? 

Lucy: That’s the way you used to do 
things before we were married. Remember? 

Ricky: Oh. 

(He puts the stuff down.) 

(Lucy sits on the seat. Ricky sits beside 
her. It’s a very tight fit.) 

Lucy: I don’t remember this seat being so small. The trees must’ve 
grown in a little from each side. 

(Ricky looks down at her hips.) 

Ricky: Let’s face it. We’ve grown out a little from each side. 

(They scrunch around and manage to get fairly comfortable.) 

Lucy: Dear, doesn’t being here again make you feel romantic? 

Ricky: Yeah. Let’s eat. 

(Lucy gives him a look.) 

(He reaches in and takes a sandwich out of the basket and starts to 
munch on it.) 

Lucy: The last time I offered you a sandwich and you said, (Dream- 
ily.) ‘‘Who needs food, I want to feast on your beauty.” 

(Ricky puts the uneaten piece of sandwich down.) 

Ricky: (With his mouth full.) Who needs food, I want to feast on 
your beauty. / 

Lucy: Somehow it sounds different than it did then. 

Ricky: (Rummaging through the basket.) What do you want to start 
with—chicken salad or peanut butter? 

Lucy: I want to start with a proposal. 

Ricxy: But I’ve already started this sandwich and it’s— 

Lucy: (Warning.) Ricky— 

Ricky: All right. Now, let’s see. 

Lucy: Down on your knee. 

Ricky: Oh, no. Now wait a minute, The ground’s wet. 

Lucy: Down on your knee. I want it to be just like it was before. 

(Ricky gets down on one knee, grumbling in Spanish.) 

Lucy: (With a giggle.) I even took your wallet out of your pocket 
and left it home. 

Ricky: What??? (He 
that for? 

Lucy: Don’t you remember? You forgot your wallet the day you pro- 
posed and when we got married I had to pay for the licence. 

Ricky: I didn’t marry a woman—lI married an elephant. 

Lucy: Well—thanks! 

Ricky: I meant your memory. 

Lucy: Oh. Well, go ahead. 

Ricky: (Trying to remember.) Uh— 

Lucy: You said, “Lucy, I can’t live without you... 

Ricky: Lucy, I can’t live without you. 

Lucy: “I love you madly .. .” 

Ricky: I love you madly. What did you leave my wallet home for? I 
don’t have my driver’s licence or anything. 

Lucy: (Pointedly to get him back on the track.) “I know I don’t de- 
serve a wonderful girl like you.” 

Ricky: I know I don’t deserve a wonderful girl like you. 

Lucy: (Starry-eyed.) ‘Lucy, will you marry me?” (Pause.) Lucy— 
will you marry me? (Pause.) Well, what’s the matter? 

Ricky: (He can’t resist the joke.) Well, this is a pretty important step 
in my life. I don’t want to rush into anything. 

Lucy: WHAT?!! (She gives him a big whack on the shoulder and he 
falls over backward laughing.) Well, it’s nice to know where I stand. 

Ricky: I was only kidding. Sit down, honey. (He gets back up on his 
knee. She bursts into tears.) Lucy, I’m going to propose. (He takes her 
hand.) Lucy, will you— (She jerks her hand away.) 

Lucy: (Tearfully.) Never mind. It’s a big step for me too and I’m not 
going to rush into anything. 

Ricky: Aw, honey, can’t you take a joke? 

Lucy: A joke? What’s funny about the fact that you don’t want to 
marry me? 

Ricky: I do too want to marry you. 

Lucy: You do not! The real truth slipped out. 

(He tries to put his arms around her.) 

Ricky: Lucy, baby... 

(She pulls away.) 

Lucy: Don’t Lucy baby me. I’m Miss MacGillicuddy to you and, for 
your information, I wouldn’t marry you if you were—NXavier Cugat! 

(She stalks out of the scene.) 

Ricky: Lucy—wait—hold on—wait for me. 

(He tries to pick up all the equipment and hurries after her.) 


at his pocket.) What did you do 


grabs 


” 
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« (18g0- ), US. gov- 
Humphrey, George Magoffin ernment official, was born 
on March 8 at Cheboygan, Mich., and received his law degree 
from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1912. Until 
1918 he practised law in Saginaw, Mich., and in that year he 
was appointed general counsel of the M. A. Hanna company, 
steel and coal manufacturers, at Cleveland, O. In 1925 he was 
named vice-president and in 1929 president of the company, 
which he expanded into a large and profitable industria! enter- 
prise. He became chairman of the board in May 1952. During 
the administration of Pres. Harry S. Truman, Humphrey ac- 
cepted two quasi-federal posts—chairman of the U.S. depart- 
ment of commerce’s business advisory council in 1946, and head 
of a survey of German industrial plants conducted by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation administration in 1948-49. 

Humphrey was selected by Dwight D. Eisenhower to be U.S. 
secretary of the treasury in the administration that took office 
in Jan. 1953. He shortly thereafter let it be known that the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal policy would be to balance the national bud- 
get before cutting taxes; he blamed the mounting federal debt 
on the preceding Democratic administrations. On Aug. 27, 1953; 
however, he declared that the “turning point” had been reached 
on the road toward balanced budgets. 

In 1955 Humphrey successfully opposed a Democratic move 
to grant flat tax reductions of $20 to each U.S. income taxpayer 
and dependent. He predicted on Aug. 25 that the federal budget 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 would be balanced, “barring some 
unforeseen development. ” 


A people’s republic of southeastern Europe, Hun- 
Hungary. gary is bounded west by Austria, north by Czecho- 
slovakia, east by Rumania and south by Yugoslavia. Area: 
35,905 sq.mi. Pop.: (1949 census) 9,204,799, (1954 est.) 9,750,- 
ooo. Language (1949 census): Hungarian 98.7%; German 
0.2%; Slovak 0.3%; others 0.8%. Religion (1949 est.): Roman 
Catholic 70.6%; Calvinist 22.8%; Lutheran 3.3%; Orthodox 
0.4%; Jewish 1.9%. Chief towns (pop. 1954 est.): Budapest 
(cap.) 1,781,085; Miskolc 135,780; Debrecen 113,248; Szeged 
88,590; Pecs 87,140; Gyor 65,630; Kecskemet 64,170. First sec- 
retary of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) party, Matyas 
Rakosi; chairman of the presidium of the national assembly, 
Istvan Dobi; chairman of the council of ministers in 1955, Imre 
Nagy and (from April 18) Andras Hegedus. 

History.—A major crisis in the leadership of the Hungarian 
communist regime was resolved in April 1955 with the removal 
of Imre Nagy from the premiership, his replacement by Andras 
Hegedus and a convincing reassertion of power by Matyas 
Rakosi, the first secretary of the Communist party. This was 
accompanied by a thorough condemnation of the new course in 
economic policy with which Nagy has been associated and a 
reversion to the orthodox communist policy of maximum con- 
centration on the development of heavy industry and on the 
speedy collectivization of agriculture. 

Nagy was dismissed from all his positions in the party and 
government. Among the charges laid against him were that he 
“put the brakes on Socialist construction, industrialization and 
especially the expansion of heavy industry, obstructed 
the development of the collective farm movement, tried 
to push the party into the background, . . . to subordinate the 
party to organs of the State and the Patriotic People’s front.” 
His disgrace was complete. 

The reversal of policy was first signalled by the passing of 
a resolution in the party central committee at the beginning of 
March. This admitted that industrial and agricultural output 
had actually fallen during 1954 and that the total national in- 
come had been appreciably below that of 1953. After the change 
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SPRING SESSION of the Hungarian national assembly which in 1955 adop| 
a resolution to relieve Imre Nagy of his duties as chairman of the council 
1 


ministers. Andras Hegedus was elected to succeed Nagy | 


of leadership the greatest attention was first directed to ag 
culture. A party resolution in June declared that collectiviz 
tion must proceed at such a rate as to ensure that more th 
half the country’s arable land was collectivised before the e 
of 1960. Though the authorities declared that entry into t 
collectives should be “voluntary,” much pressure was exert 
on the peasants for the rest of the year. It was claimed tk 
more than 30,000 new members had joined the collectives 
the beginning of August. Tax exemptions, higher prices a 
other privileges were used to induce peasants to enter { 
“Socialist sector.” 

The 1955 budget, announced in April, revealed that 35% 
the total investments went into heavy industry, 26% to ag 
culture (almost twice the 1953 figure) and only 8% to the ct 
sumer goods industries. 

The Patriotic People’s front, which was set up in 1954 ¢ 
which had appeared at one point to be likely to replace 
Communist party as the main political organization, was brou 
back under communist control. Despite assurances that 
front had lost none of its importance, little attention was Pp 
to it in the latter half of the year. Two amnesties were 
nounced during the year, one applying to persons serving s 
tences for political offenses in Hungary, and the other appl} 
to Hungarians living abroad. 

In May the Hungarian government took part in the mee 
of communist countries in Warsaw at which the eastern E1 
pean defense organization was set up. Under this agreement | 
of Hungary’s forces were put at the disposal of a joint mili! 
command in Moscow. In September it was announced that 
armed forces would be reduced by 20,000 men. (See also E. 
ERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PLANNING.) (D. Fo 
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Education.—Schools (1954): primary 6,185, pupils 1,208,000, teachers 
j,000; secondary 405, pupils (including those enrolled for evening 
urses) 162,500; vocational, pupils 57,000; institutions of higher edu- 
tion 21 (including 5 universities), students 47,500, teaching staff 7200; 
ational minorities schools (1953): Slovak 147, Serbo-Croat 88, Ger- 
an 66, Rumanian 28. 

Finance.—-Monetary unit: forint with official exchange rate, high and 
stitious, of 11.74 forints to the U.S. dollar. Budget (forints, 1954 ac- 
al; 1955 estimates in parentheses): revenue 45,300,000,000 (46,961,- 
90,000); expenditure 44,000,000,000 (45,458,000,000), including 28,- 
90,000,000 (25,200,000,000) invested in the national economy. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $265,000,000; exports U.S. $257,- 
90,000. Main sources of imports (1950): Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
ania and Bulgaria 35.4%; U.S.S.R. 22.7%. Main destinations of ex- 
yrts: four eastern European countries 36.6%: U.S.S.R. 25.7%. Hun- 
irian trade with 17 western European countries (1953): exports U.S. 
17,800,000; imports U.S. $67,500,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1951): 15.976 mi. Licensed 
otor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 16,000; commercial 15,500. Railways 
[951): 7,100 mi. Air transport (1948): flights 4,447; mileage flown 
25,800; passengers carried 36,111. Danube shipping (Dec. 1947): mer- 
iant vessels 514; gross tonnage 118,700. Telephones (1954 est.): 122,- 
90. Radio receiving sets (1953): 887,000. 

Agriculture—No reliable data published since 1950. Main crops (metric 
ms, 1948-50 average): wheat 1,817,000; rye 775,000; barley 674,000; 
ats 265,000; maize 2,862,000; potatoes 2,018,000; sugar beets 1,765,- 
©; rice (1951) 50,000. Livestock (1955 est.): cattle 1,983,000; pigs 
800,000; sheep 1,032,000; horses 550,000. 

Industry—__Employment in industry (1954): 885,000. Production (met- 
tons, 1954 est.): coal 1,900,000; lignite 20,100,000; crude oil 1,190,- 
0; electricity 4,830,000,000 kw. hr.; pig iron 820,000; steel 1,490,000; 
uxite 1,260,000; aluminum 32,800; cement 950,000. Textiles (sq. 
etres, 1954 est.): cotton fabrics 226,000,000; woollen fabrics 12,r100,- 
o. Leather shoes (1954 est.): 10,000,000 pairs. 


unting: see WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. 
urdling: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


: (1899- )e UES: seduca= 
utchins, Robert Maynard tor, was born on Jan. 17 in 
rooklyn, N.Y. He left Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., in 1917 to 
rve in the U.S. ambulance corps during World War I. Enter- 
g Yale university, New Haven, Conn., in 1919, he received his 
.B. in 1921 and his LL.B. (magna cum laude) in 1925. In 1923 
> was appointed secretary of Yale university and in 1927 dean 
i its law school. In 1929, at the age of 30, he became the fifth 
resident (and, in 1945, the first chancellor) of The University 
* Chicago. 

Hutchins resigned in 1950 (effective June 30, 1951) as chan- 
‘lor of the university and as a member of its board of trustees 
| join the Ford foundation as an associate director. He con- 
nued as chairman of the board of editors of Encyclopedia 
ritannica, Inc. 

On May 24, 1954, the Fund for the Republic, an independent 
‘ganization established in 1953 with a grant of $15,000,000 out- 
ght from the Ford foundation, announced the election of 
utchins as its president. The purpose of the fund was to help 
move restrictions on freedom of expression and thought in 
e United States. On Jan. 13, 1955, the fund announced a 
250,000 survey of the influence of communism on all phases of 
‘S. life. Seaborn P. Collins, national commander of the Ameri- 
n Legion, attacked this survey on Sept. 11 as an attempt to 
ow that communism was no particular menace to democracy. 
ther members of the Legion, however, defended the fund’s 
yjectives. 

In his first report as president of the fund issued Aug. 21, 
155, Hutchins declared that “in some particulars the atmos- 
rere [of civil liberties] is better than it was five years ago 
ut] still such as to give cause for alarm.” 


ydroelectric Power: see FeperaL Power Commission. 


ydrogen Bomb: see Atomic ENeRcy. 
SC: see INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


e Hockey: sce Hockey, Ice. 


An island republic of the North Atlantic, Iceland 
) < . 

eland. has an area of 39.768 sq.mi. and a population of 
1950 census) 144,263; (1955 estimate) 155,000. The capital, 
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Reykjavik, is the only large town (pop. 1953 estimate 60,024). 
Religion: Lutheran Christian. President in 1955: Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son. Prime minister: Olafur Thors. 

History.—The progressive boom in Iceland’s economy pro- 
duced its most prosperous year in 1954. Fisheries failures early 
in the year were partly compensated by a good fall herring 
catch, but construction was the greatest boost to the economy. 
Much of this building was financed by the United States (Kefla- 
vik airport), and the domestic economy was still unsure and un- 
stable. Early in 1955 a wave of strikes hit key industries and 
disrupted communications. Eventually 10% wage increases were 
granted and the government promised the establishment of a 
long-demanded unemployment insurance fund. 

The dangers of fishing were dramatized by several trawler 
disasters, both English and Icelandic, and by the “arrest” of the 
British trawler “Churchill” for illegal fishing in Icelandic waters. 
Large numbers of small whales wreaked destruction on the 
herring nets until a contingent of United States soldiers, armed 
with machine guns, went out with the fishermen and killed 
scores of the whales. 

Foreign trade fairs were opened in Reykjavik in July with 
impressive exhibits of Russian, Czech and Chinese wares. The 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia had recently been among Iceland’s 
best customers for fish. 

Reforestation was being pushed vigorously, with a goal of 
3,000,000 plantings per year. The state supported the program, 
and permitted a special additional tax on cigarettes for this 
purpose. Plans were under discussion also for further develop- 
ment of the tremendous power potential in the rivers, only 1.3% 
of which was harnessed. 

Iceland continued to play an active role in the Scandinavian 
group of states. President and Mrs. Asgeirsson made an official 
visit to Norway aboard the Icelandic ship, the “Gullfoss,” and 
were royally received. Reykjavik received a number of confer- 
ences and conventions including a congress of Scandinavian co- 
operative society leaders, where the proposal for a common 
Scandinavian currency was mooted. (Gi, 1D), S.) 


BrBLIoGRAPHY.—Amy Elizabeth Jensen, J/celand, Old-New Republic 
(1954); C. F. Bayerschmidt and L. M. Hollander (trans.), Njdl’s Saga 
(New York, 1955). 

Education.—_-In 1954 there were 224 elementary schools with 15,566 
pupils and 708 teachers, 56 secondary schools with 4,586 pupils and 367 
teachers, 3 grammar schools with 841 pupils and 55 teachers and 49 
other schools with 3,507 pupils and 339 teachers. The University of Ice- 
land had 692 students and 61 professors and lecturers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the krona, valued at 6.14 cents, U.S. 
currency, official rate, in 1955. The 1955 budget estimated revenue, cur- 
rent and capital, at 516,302,000 kr.; expenditure, 515,301,000 kr. Reve- 
nue in 1954 was 542,531,000 kr.; expenditure, 526,196,000 kr. The na- 
tional debt (Dec. 31, 1954) was 473,108,000 kr., including external debt 
of 214,006,000 kr.; net state assets (Dec. 31, 1953), 521,013,000 kr. 
Currency in circulation (July 31, 1955) was 303,165,000 kr. The cost-of- 
living index (Reykjavik) stood at 181 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled 845,912,000 kr.; 
imports, 1,130,397,000 kr. Leading exports were fish and fish products 
(96%), wool (1%) and hides and skins (1%); leading imports, pe- 
troleum products (12%), wood (5%), iron and steel (4%) and ships 
(4%). Leading customers were the U.S. (17%), the U.S.S.R. (15%), 
the U.K. (9%) and Italy (7%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (20%), the 
U.S.S.R. (12%), the U.K. (11%) and western Germany (8%). 

Highway mileage (1955) was 5,123; registered motor vehicles (Jan. r, 
1955) included 7,508 automobiles and buses and 4,685 trucks. In Oct. 
1954 the merchant marine had 665 vessels aggregating 99,006 gross 
tons, including the fishing fleet of 51 trawlers and 571 other vessels 
aggregating 56,527 gross tons. 

Fisheries and Livestock.—In 1954 the sea fisheries yielded 387,528 metric 
tons, including 179,450 tons of frozen fish and 104,536 tons of salted fish. 
Livestock (Jan. 1, 1954) included 390,400 sheep, 45.400 cattle and 38,100 
horses. Wool production (1954) was 860 metric tons. (J. W. Mw.) 


Ice Shows: see SHOWS. 


: Tenley Albright of Newton Center, Mass., and 
Ice Skating. Hayes Alan Jenkins of Akron, O., dominated 
the figure skating picture in 1955 as they swept senior laurels in 
world, North American and United States competition. In the 
international meet at Vienna in mid-February, Miss Albright 
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SPEED CHAMPION Sigge Ericsson of Sweden defeated two Soviet skaters to 
win the world championship at Moscow Feb. 20, 1955. The championship was 
based on performance in four races from 500 to 10,000 m. in length 


gave a brilliant exhibition in both the school figures and free 
skating to regain the title she held in 1953. Carol Heiss, New 
York city, with 180.31 points, was second to Miss Albright, who 
was credited with 190.96 points. Jenkins scored 203.7 points to 
take world honours for the third consecutive time. Ronald Rob- 
ertson, Los Angeles, Calif., with 201.12 points, was second. 
Britain’s team of Jean Westwood and Larry Demmy captured 
the dance title for the fourth time. Another British pair, Pamela 
Wright and Paul Thomas, were runners-up. Frances Dafoe and 
Norris Bowden, Canadian couple, retained the pairs champion- 
ship. 

Miss Albright again defeated Miss Heiss in the senior women’s 
division of the North American meet at Regina, Sask., in March. 
The closest rival to Jenkins for the men’s award was his younger 
brother, David. Other victors included Miss Dafoe and Bowden, 
pairs; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bodel of Orinda, Calif., dance. 

In the national championships at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(March 30—April 2), Miss Albright took the women’s prize for 
the fourth straight time and Jenkins won the men’s honours for 
the third year in a row. Other winners were Nancy Heiss, New 
York city, junior women; Tom Moore, Seattle, Wash., junior 
men; Robin Greiner and Carol] Ann Ormaca, Berkeley, Calif., 
senior pairs; Ray Sato and Barbara Stein, Los Angeles, silver 
dance; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bodel, gold dance; Los Angeles 
Figure Skating club, team point trophy. 

Alain Giletti, 15-year-old Frenchman, won the men’s crown in 
the European championships, a closed meet. Hanna Eigl, also 
15, of Austria triumphed in the women’s division. 

Speed Skating.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn., 
won his sixth straight senior men’s title and the tenth of his 
career in the national title tests at St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 29-30. 
He was first in the 880-yd. and 5-mi. events and second in the 
220 yd. Pat Gibson, University ‘of Wisconsin, Madison, coed, 
swept the five senior women’s races to retain her crown. In 


keeping the junior girls’ laurels, Mary Novak, Chicago, Ill., | | 
the 220 yd. in 20.4 sec. to break the 13-year- old national W 
of 20.6 sec. 

A field of 300 from Canada and the U.S. competed i 
North American meet at Saranac Lake, N.Y., Feb. 12-13. 
winners included Jay Hasbrouck, Newburgh, N.Y., senior ‘ 

Pat Gibson, senior women; Kenneth Lebel, Lake Placid, ] 
intermediate boys; Jeanne ‘Ashworth, Wilmington, Mass., if 
mediate girls; David Arends, Cedar Rapids, Ia., junior b 
Mary Novak, junior girls. Indoors, Mrs. Barbara De Sche 
of Detroit, Mich., won the women’s North American for 
fourth time and Bill Disney of Pasadena, Calif., led the i 
World championships were held in Moscow, U.S.S.R., for) 
and at Kuopio, Fin., for women, with the following gaining ti 


Men Women 
All-around—Rimma Zhukowa, U.S 

500 m.—Tamara Rykova, U.S.g 
1,000 m.—Tamara Rykova 
3,000 m.—Rimma Zhukowa 
5,000 m.—Rimma Zhukowa 


All-around—Siage Ericsson, Sweden 
500 m.—Toivo Salonen, Finland 
1,500 m,—Oleg Goncharenko, U.S.S.R. 
5,000 m.—Knut Johannesen, Norway 


10,000 m.—Sigge Ericsson | 
_ T.Vd 


Six states and the Canadian province of British) 
[daho. lumbia form the borders of Idaho and combine to 
in its 83,557 sq.mi. of land and water within the oddly sh: 
boundaries of the state. Within the confines of Idaho the 
vation varies from about 750 ft. above sea level at the 
fluence of the Clearwater and Snake rivers, to nearly 13,00 
where Mt. Borah rears its jagged peaks. | 

The estimated population for July 1, 1955 was 606,000, a) 
the 1950 official census recorded the presence of 588,637. 
sons in Idaho, of whom 57.1% were rural and 42.9% url 
561,988 native white; 19,407 foreign-born white; 1,050 N 
and 6,192 other races. The largest cities with their populat 
(1950 census) are: Boise (capital) 34,393; Pocatello 26, 
Idaho Falis 19,218; Twin Falls 17,600; Nampa 16,185; Le 
ton 12,985; Coeur d’Alene 12,198; Moscow 10,593; and C 
well 10,487. 

History.—The sesquicentennial anniversary of the arrivé 
Lewis and Clark in Idaho in Oct. 1805 was observed in a r 
ber of areas of northern Idaho, the region through which 
expedition passed en route to the Pacific ocean. Notable an 
these were the observances at Salmon and Lewiston, with ot 
at points along the Clearwater and Snake rivers. 

During 1955 Idaho joined the long list of states having 
ernmental agencies created by statute for the purpose of 
couraging industrial, commercial and tourist expansion, \ 
the legislature authorized the Idaho State Commerce and 
velopment commission. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Robert E. Smylie (R.), 
necessary steps were taken to co-operate with Pres. Dwigh 
Eisenhower in developing local participation in conference 
education, preparatory to the White House conference 
November. 

Incumbent state officials, whose terms were to expire Ja 
1959, included: governor, Robert E. Smylie (R.); lieute 
governor, J. Berkeley Larsen (R.); attorney general, Gra 
Smith (R.); secretary of state, Ira Masters (D.); treas 
Mrs. Ruth Moon (D.); auditor, N. P. Nielson (R.); min 
spector, George McDowell (R.); superintendent of publi 
struction, Alton P. Jones (R.). 


Education._—_ Enrolment in Idaho schools of approximately 146,00 
dents in 1955, in 497 elementary and 132 secondary schools, repre: 
an increase of 23.7% over the approximately 118,000 enrolled in 
There were approximately 5,000 teachers employed in the state, an 
state appropriated in excess of 25% of its general funds for educ 
or an amount equal to approximately $20,000,000. 

The University of Idaho, at Moscow, is the state university and 
cultural college, while the Idaho State college, also a four-year ¢ 
granting institution, is located at Pocatello. Junior colleges, estab 
under district laws, are located at Boise and Coeur D’Alene, and p 
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jleges include Ricks college at Rexburg, College of Idaho at Caldwell 
nd Northwest Nazarene college at Nampa. ; 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
he number of recipients of old-age assistance showed a decline from 
928 to 8,764 in the year ending June 30, 1955, while the average grant 
ropped from $55.22 to $54.83. Part of this decline was credited to the 
\crease in the number of persons receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
nce benefits. 

Unemployment compensation benefits paid during the fiscal year end- 
i June 30, 1955, averaged $22.85 per week (prior year: $23.16) for a 
tal of $4,549,844, compared with $5,009,416 in the prior year. The 
mind balance increased by $723,453 to reach a total at the end of the 
scal year of $33,454,222. Approximately 13,200 employers in Idaho were 
pvered by the Employment Security act in 1955. 

Communications.—The state highway system, administered by the Idaho 
lighway board, covers approximately 5,000 mi. of roads and has a nor- 
ial annual program of about $28,000,000. Four transcontinental rail- 
yads, with a combined mileage within Idaho of 2,738 mi., serve the 
ate. Air transportation is furnished by United, Western and West Coast 
irlines. Telephones in service exceed 161,000, a gain of more than 85% 
nce 1945. 

Banking and Finance.—Eleven national banks, with 56 branches, re- 
orted deposits of $407,391,000 and 27 state banks, with nine branches, 
sported deposits of $125,092,000 at the beginning of 1955. 

There are nine federal savings and loan associations in the state. 
The Idaho state budget for the fiscal biennium ending June 30, 1957, 
italled $134,094,107, including all funds from all sources, with $49,552,- 
59 from the state general fund and $84,541,938 from other funds and 
purces, an increase of $15,584,756 or 13%, over the $118,509,351 ap- 
‘opriated for the biennium which ended June 30, 1955. Major expendi- 
ires authorized were highways $51,850,000, education $33,300,000 and 
ablic welfare $24,425,000. 

, After having enjoyed freedom from state guaranteed debt since 1951, 
laho legislators in 1955 approved a state bond issue of $2,000,000 to 
over a state building program. 

. Agriculture.—Preliminary figures for the 1954 Idaho farm income were: 
vestock and livestock products marketed $139,617,000; crops $184,885,- 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Idaho 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
BEPNOUs cis lsife) co sisitele sus) 34)7.773,000 35,343,000 37,657,000 
SEE icaisbs! otal suis tye) esl de! 3,600,000 3,233,000 1,654,000 
BDO NS a) Volo) Tokio? Notte: dod eles 7,839,000 10,560,000 7,839,000 
BUDU cols eis) si (nieces cike ie ney) 116,645,000 18,005,000 11,600,000 
gor beets, short tons . . . 2. se 1,482,000 1,569,000 1,201 000 
MECN, cCWtS) lies is) ceuh ab ier ie vis 6 2,527,000 2,870,000 2,396,000 
MEUIONSs « « 2 3 « Pett 2,881,000 2,763,000 2,411,000 
MEMEEPS}|OUsrlotis: sip Peis ey oo) 49,225,000 40,800,000 41,758,000 
| 2.5 SOS ARG PS area me 1,670,000 1,130,000 1,655,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


)0; government payments $5,865,000; home consumption $11,416,000; 
‘tal $341,783,000 compared with $354,113,000 (revised) 1953 income. 
Manvfacturing.—Value added by manufacturing in the forest products 
dustry in the amount of $79,200,000 in 1954 led all types of manufac- 
ring, out of a total of approximately $188,000,000 added in that year. 
‘ine production totalled about $70,000,000 in 1954 and there were 250,- 
yo freight cars loaded in 1954. Out of a total of 23,658 nonagricultural 
ayployment in 1954, lumbering accounted for 12,133, food processing 
533 and other manufacturing 4,992. (E. W. M.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the preliminary figures of Idaho’s 
ineral output for 1953 compared with 1952. Only those whose value ex- 
eded $100,000 are listed. Idaho had the only substantial output of 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Idaho 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
timony ore 4,000 t 2,000 t 
ipper 3,000 1,555,000 3,000 1,800,000 
laid (oz.) 33,000 1,155,000 18,000 617,000 
a 74,000 23,738,000 75,000 19,548,000 
mice and pumicite . 88,000 141,000 85,000 160,000 
nd and gravel 3,926,000 2,745,000 3,776,000 2,841,000 
a RR es 14,923,000 13,506,000 14,640,000 13,250,000 
5: AA Gece 1,630,000 2,441,000 1,142,000 2,261,000 
(i 74,000 24,673,000 72,000 Vee eee 
her minerals . . ... eiaie 7,894,000 —- i ; 
Total . $77,848,000 66,987,000 


FValue included with other minerals. 


itimony in 1953 and was first among the states in silver, second in 
ad and zinc. third in mercury, phosphate rock and pumice, fourth in 
menite, and fifth in tungsten; and ranked 29th in the value of its 
ineral output, with 0.47% of the U.S. total. 


..»__». A north central state of the United States, admitted 
linois. to the union in 1818 as the 21st state, Illinois is 
icknamed the “Sucker state’ and is sometimes called the 
Prairie state.” During its 1955 session the Illinois general as- 
smbly adopted “Land of Lincoln” as the state’s official slogan. 
otal area: 56,400 sq.mi., of which 55,935 sq.mi. are land. 
;opulation (1950 census): 8,712,176, including 4,319,251 males 
id 4,392,925 females, 8,046,058 white and 666,118 non-white. 
‘opulation classed as urban in 1950 was 6,759,271 or 77.0%; as 
Mral, 1,952,905 or 22.4%. 

The July 1, 1955, population estimate was 9,297,000. Chicago 


BEY A 
(population, 1950, 3,620,962) is the largest Illinois city, fol- 
lowed by Peoria (111,856), Rockford (92,927), East St. Louis 
(82,295) and Springfield, the capital (81,628). 

History.—The principal offices in Illinois government were 
occupied in 1955 by William G. Stratton, governor; John W. 
Chapman, lieutenant governor; Charles F. Carpentier, secretary 
of state; Latham Castle, attorney general; Warren E. Wright, 
treasurer; and Orville E. Hodge, auditor. 

The Illinois legislature, in its 69th biennial session, passed an 
all-time high of 1,162 pieces of legislation; 973 of these bills 
became law; 189 were vetoed. 

The major accomplishment of the 69th general assembly was 
reapportioning the state’s legislative districts; the question of 
legislative reapportionment was approved by the voters in the 
1954 general election after the 68th general assembly had 
adopted legislation calling for a vote on the proposition. It was 
the first legislative reapportionment of the state since 1gotr. 
The new amendment to the Illinois constitution provided for 
58 senatorial districts and 59 representative districts (formerly 
51 of each). Senate districts would elect one senator and house 
districts three representatives. Thirty-four senate districts were 
outside Cook county, 18 in Chicago, and six in Cook county. 
These districts were permanent and assured downstate control 
of the senate. Representative districts were divided on the basis 
of near-equal population in the three geographic divisions. 
Downstate had 29 districts, Chicago 23 and Cook county out- 
side Chicago had 7, giving Cook county a slight control over 
the house. These districts would be redrawn to account for pop- 
ulation changes in 1963 and every 10 years thereafter. 

Other major pieces of legislation passed by the 69th general 
assembly were: an increase in state sales tax from 2 cents to 
24 cents on the dollar for a two-year period ending June 30, 
1957; authorization for cities to levy a one-half cent city sales 
tax without referendum; an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion revising the revenue article to be submitted to the voters 
in the 1956 general election; a record-breaking appropriation of 
$339,000,000 to modernize Illinois highways; enlargement of the 
state police force from 500 to 600 men; an increase in unem- 
ployment compensation up to $40 a week for an individual with 
four or more children; authorization to build a Cook county 
convention hall; provisions for the establishment of a Wauke- 
gan port district; absentee voting privileges for shut-ins; authori- 
zation for county seats to establish public building commissions 
(this would enable Chicago to start its $400,000,000 Fort Dear- 
born redevelopment project) ; establishment of a new personnel 
department in the state government. 

Major vetoes by Gov. William G. Stratton were: Korean War 
veterans bonus; salary increase for state employees. 

Drought conditions were relieved somewhat by fall and spring 
rains. The 1954 average rainfall for the state was 26.67 in. 
Rainfall for the first eight months of 1955 averaged 24.56 in. 
Average rainfall for the entire state is normally about 38 in. 
a year. 


Education.—Estimated enrolment in the state’s 2,349 public school 
districts for the 1955 fall term was 1,502,727 as compared with 1,431,- 
756 in 1954. There were 36,307 teachers for 1,135,544 pupils in the first 
eight grades, and 15,905 teachers for 367,183 students in the secondary 
grades. In addition to the public school districts, there were 325,173 pu- 
pils enrolled in 920 private elementary schools, and 63,461 students in 178 
private secondary schools. There were 69 institutions of higher education 
in Illinois in 1955. The legislative appropriation for state aid to schools 
in the 1955-57 biennium was $224,330,000. This increase of $56,915,374 
over the previous biennium would be used to increase the aid per pupil 
from $173 to $200 per school year. Vernon L. Nickell was the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in 1955. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Gross expenditures under the state’s public assistance programs totallec 
$153,965,000 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, an increase of 
$12,292,000 over the preceding year. The number of persons dependent 
upon public aid increased from 254,489 to 282,220 in the same period. 
In the fiscal year closing June 30, 1955, the Illinois public aid commis- 
sion reported the following average monthly number of recipients ol 
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public assistance and average payments to each (preceding year’s figures 
in parentheses): old-age pensions, 97,801, $58.66 (104,021, $56.93); aid 
to dependent children, 80,017, $33.43 (76,878, $32.49); blind assistance, 
3,600, $63.92 (3,743, $62.63); disability assistance, 5,872, $79.04 
(5,370, $75.12); general assistance, 94,952, $34.40 (64,501, $34.92). In 
addition. the state expended $5,493,000 in the 1954—S5 fiscal year for 
burials of public assistance recipients and medical aid to the indigent. 

The average weekly number of unemployment compensation claimants 
during 1955 through the week ended Aug. 27 was 107,200, as compared 
with 159,400 during the corresponding period of the previous year. 

In the state’s five penal institutions the average daily population dur- 
ing Aug. 1955 was 9,068, a decrease of +83 from the same month of 
1954. On Sept. 1, 1955, 21 state welfare jnstitutions showed an average 
daily population of 49,977, an increase of 191 over the Sept. 1, 1954, 
figure. These institutions and their populations were (Sept. 1, 1954, 
figures in parentheses): 13 mental hospitals, 47,808 (48,206), 8 educa- 
tional institutions and homes 2,169 (1,580). The three correctional insti- 
tutions and two forestry camps under the supervision of the Illinois youth 
commission had an average daily population of 1,210 during Aug. 1955. 

Communications.—Contracts for highway construction work in the first 
nine months of 1955 totalled $77,100,000. Illinois, with a 12,000-mi. 
primary highway system, contained 125,000 mi. of roads, 104,000 mi. 
rural. The Illinois toll road commission, created by act of the state legis- 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Illinois 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn, by... - 537,022,000 449,312,000 462,296,000 
Soybeans, bu. . 115,515,000 92,214,000 81,614,000 
Oats, buss = = 175,725,000 139,776,000 138,432,000 
Wheat, bu. (all) . 46,840,000 44,921,000 33,897,000 
Barley, bu. . ‘ 5,256,000 2,145,000 899,000 
Rye, bes =... 2,738,000 2,052,000 631,000 
Hay, tons (all). . 5,247,000 4,736,000 4,111,000 
Apples, bu. . 1,600,000 2,260,000 3,082,000 
Peaches, bu.. 83,000 1,210,000 1,684,000 
Pears, bu.. By cee eae eer 183,000 216,000 245,000 
Grapes, tons . «+ + + 40.0 2,000 2,000 2,400 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


lature in 1953, planned to sell $400,000,000 worth of bonds to finance 
193 mi. of turnpike construction, beginning in the spring of 1956. 
There were 78 railroads (71 steam and 7 electric) operating in Illinois. 
These trains ran on 12,555 mi. of main track to serve 80% of the state’s 
communities. In 1955 there were 15 scheduled airlines and 116 bus 
companies serving the various communities in the state. On Sept. 1, 1955, 


Table II.—Principal Livestock in Illinois 


Value Average, 

livestock 1955 1954 1944-53 
Gesttlentcillutestcates is acl lciueuiers <6 $374,870,000 $410,384,000 $429,244,000 
Sheep 5.5 Chee 10,262,000 11,221,000 11,797,000 
Hogs ni 221,641,000 227,665,000 204,462,000 
Horses . . « . 4,370,000 4,515,000 14,333,000 
[SSOCTS Sect ame Maen ants 486,000 473,000 2,145,000 
Chickens . ay ae 19,258,000 29,179,000 30,220,000 
Turkeys . Sal Maavele shasnie 464,000 601,000 640,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

there were 3,200,476 motor vehicles (all types) registered in Illinois. 


Navigable waterways, internal and bordering, totalled 1,147 mi. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 914 banks operating in the state on 
June 30, 1955, six more than on the same date of the preceding year. 
Of this number, 525 were state banks and 389 national banks. State 
banks on June 30, 1955, showed total deposits of $4,189,946,746 and 
total resources of $4,488,219,727. National banks on the same date had 


Table !II_—Principal Industries of Illinois 
Value added by manufacturing 


Industry 1953 1952 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 2 - ee ee . $1,726,156,000 $1,757,465,000 
Food and kindred products . . . . «+ + + «© © « « 1,276,711,000 1,168,71 8,000 
Electrical machinery . . « « « « « © «© «© @ @ 1,146,879,000 1,007,118,000 
Fabricated metal products . .. + ao} 964,487,000 914,147,000 
Primary meta! industries . . . « a4 945,776,000 820,831,000 
Printing and publishing industries. . . « «+ + 2 « = 713,386,000 683,060,000 
Chemicals and allied products . as 6 654,975,000 595,030,000 
Transportation equipment. aC) ee 528,637,000 386,058,000 
Miscellaneous manufactures . SR ro caeaenor o 389,248,000 313,621,000 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . «+ + se 289,988,000 234,986,000 
Instruments and related products. . . « «+ «+ « « =» 256,794,000 235,739,000 
Paper and allied products te see tens 251,034,000 193,225,000 
Apparel and related products . P ae 249,247,000 273,582,000 
Petroleum and coal products. . . . +. + « 225,605,000 234,791,000 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . 184,621,000 189,295,000 


Leather and leather products . .... + 


122,464,000 108,225,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


total deposits of $10,417,311,000 and total resources of $11,287,762,000. 

For the 1955-57 biennium Governor Stratton approved legislation ap- 
propriating $1,736,250,557 to operate the state government. 

In the first eight months of 1955, major sources of state income pro- 
duced the following amounts (1954 comparative figures in parentheses) : 
sales tax, $146,737,909 ($134,946,838); motor fuel tax, $94,372,292 
($89,762,329) ; motor vehicle registrations, $69,160,994 ($63,550,201); 
cigarette tax, $20,679,154 ($20,199,554); public utility tax, $20,923,407 
($19,281,821); liquor gallonage tax, $16,075,254 ($15,006,851). 

It was estimated that the increase in the state sales tax from 2 cents 
to 24% cents on the dollar for the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957, 
would result in an estimated increase in state revenue of $101,500,000 
for the two-year period. 

Agriculture.-Almost 86% of the total land area of Illinois is in farms; 
its 181,860 farms were valued in 1954 at more than $6,965,000,000. 
The average farm size was 170 acres. 

Illinois grows 43 different field crops on 30,920,908 


acres. Corn is 
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Table 1V.—Mineral Production of Illinois 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
8,651,000 $21,962,000 8,71 1,000 $ 20,600,0) 
Clash ee 2,305,000 3,925,000 2,337,000 3,871, 
Coal . 46,010,000 181,598,000 45,790,000 187,828, 
Coke* 3,513,000 59,550,000 3,391,000 57,960, 
Fluorspar 163,000 8,567,000 188,000 9,481, 
iron) pig” 6,532,000 325,583,000 5,462,000 263,874, 
Lead (tons) 3,000 888,000 4,000 1,372, 
line. Mais eee 520,000 ©. BC “a eee male | 
Natural gos (000 cu.ft. 9,282,000 1,559, Ie y ‘i ( 
bciclaun thy ~~ DP026,000 170,590,000 60,087,000 165,850,0 
Petroleum gases (bbl. e 2 
Sand and pi 21,522,000 20,541,000 19,584,000 19,214, 
Sandstone (ground) 276,000 2,462,000 267,000 2,343,0, 
Stone # Seat: 22,939,000 29,737,000 22,335,000 28,326,0) 
Sulphuric acid* . . . . - 120,000 2,148,000 138,000 2,291,0 
Line. nwo ee ea. et 15,000 3,348,000 19,000 6,247, 
Other minerals . a sictes 9,631,000 area 7,306,0 
Total.c4 “Saas $461,795,000 $460,005,0 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
+Value included in other minerals. 


the largest crop; hog production provides the greatest income to 


farmer. 

Manufacturing.—The value added by manufacturing to Illinois produd 
in 1953 was $10,111,624,000, as compared with $9,319,779,000 in 194 
Manufacturing industries employed an average 1,316,089 workers duri 
1953, as compared with 1,255,635 during 1952. Salaries and wages | 
manufacturing workers totalled $5,668,441,000 in 1953, aS compar 
with $5,156,159,000 in 1952. 

Total nonagricultural employment in Illinois stood at 3,314,200 
Aug. 1955, aS compared with 3,271,300 in Aug. 1954. (D. F. H.)f 

Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of the 
mineral commodities in Illinois in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) whe 
value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Illinois was first among the sta} 
in the production of fluorspar, second in tripoli, third in stone and fou 
in coal; and stood eighth in value of its mineral output, with 3.21% 


the U.S. total. 

Illiteracy During 1955 it became more widely recogniz 
* that the increase of the world’s population 

exceeding the increase of educational opportunity, with tl 

result that the number of illiterates in the world was growi 

Such illiteracy statistics as were available were largely e 
mates. Country-wide figures for Libya reported only 20% 
the population literate, and literacy education was intensifie 
with Palestinian refugees often serving as teachers. Peru 
ported 42% of its people literate, Thailand 50%, the Republic. 
China (Formosa) 65% and the Philippines 65%. By compa 
son, literacy in the United States was reported at nearly 98° 

Through the International Cooperation administration (fs 
merly Foreign Operations administration or Point Four p 
gram) the United States continued to make its resources ave 
able in many other countries in the fight against illiteracy. 

In Vietnam and adjacent countries the national languag 
were more widely used in literacy teaching, and the grea 
availability of books helped to reduce illiteracy. 

In Indonesia widespread literacy classes lowered the illiteré 
rate to less than 60%. To surmount the handicap of illiteré 
in the last election, illiterate adults were taught the emble 
of the various parties, registered by fingerprints and taught | 
techniques of ballot-box voting. 

Growing opportunities to use the newly acquired reading s! 
increased the literacy rate in Burma It was reported that In 
was at a point where it could use experience gained in reduc 
illiteracy to give technical assistance to its Asian neighbot 
In the Republic of Korea rapid strides were made in lower 
the illiteracy rate. 

In Turkey new roads and other improved communicat 
facilities heightened the effectiveness of the literacy campa: 

In Egypt various means of eradicating illiteracy were u: 
There were special classes for policemen and civil servants. 
a special arrangement, businessmen and landowners paid for 
instruction of illiterate employees who attended classes. Cla: 
were established in barracks for soldiers, in prisons for prisot 
whose terms exceeded nine months and in social welfare cent 
In Liberia thousands of adults were taught to read and w 
not only in their own dialects but in English as well. 

Venezuela used reading and writing centres, mobile units 
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libraries, literacy teacher-leaders and groups. In some areas the 
literacy education teachers (maestros alfabetizadores) worked 
with other specialists comprising the rural advancement service 
through co-ordinated activities. 

The rural normal schools of Bolivia added a requirement that 
teacher trainees, before they leave the normal school, must 
teach at least ten illiterates to read and write. Literacy educa- 
tion opportunities were increased in Nicaragua. Curriculums 
were revised and the textbook for the literacy course was 
improved. Through cultural missions, the most distant parts of 
the country were reached. 

The Dominican Republic and Mexico reported continued 
emphasis on literacy education. In Ecuador the national union 
of journalists was legally authorized to participate in the literacy 
campaign. 

In the development of school facilities for persons in certain 
territories of the French union, it was deemed necessary to 
teach illiterates in simple French to enable them to communi- 
cate with each other despite a diversity of vernacular languages. 

Italy continued its struggle against illiteracy. About 100,000 
persons annually completed the course for illiterates. Poland 
also continued to make intensive efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 
_ The recently established literacy campaign in Portugal began 
zo show encouraging results. The work was so comprehensive 
chat illiterate persons received help in becoming integrated fully 
and actively into the national community. 

— Rumania emphasized the abolishment of the causes of illite- 
acy and the prevention of its recurrence. Illiterate adults, until 
‘ecently constituting a problem, had been taught to read and 
write, so that there was little or no recognized illiteracy in that 
sountry. 

Greece reported that, although there had been universal com- 
yulsory education up to the sixth grade since 1911, the peasants 
}particularly women) were still largely illiterate. During the 
ear, evening schools continued to be operated in the rural areas. 
' The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
yrganization (UNESCO) continued with increasing effectiveness 
o stimulate more positive results in the varied efforts to banish 
literacy. Such persistent questions as the following were exam- 
ned: Should illiterates be taught in their own vernaculars or 
n the pertinent world language? Is a little literacy better than 
one, or should a certain standard of functional literacy be the 
‘oal? What kind of literature should be used to teach people 
vhose tradition has been entirely oral? What are the best means 
f ensuring that persons who have just learned to read will not 
elapse into a state of illiteracy? (See also IsLam.) 

(E. W. Gun.) 


sL.O.: see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


mmigration, Emigration and Naturalization. 


‘otal arrivals in the United States, which had levelled off at 
18,000,000 during the year ended June 30, 1954, resumed the 
revious upward trend in 1955 and rose to 123,859,654. This 
ise was chiefly in border traffic, particularly along the Mexi- 
an border. 

As in past years, 97% of the total arrivals consisted of alien 
nd citizen border crossers. The remainder included immigrants, 
rewmen and other nonimmigrants admitted for temporary 
isits, as well as citizens arriving from countries other than 
Mexico and Canada. 

_ United States Immigrants.—More than 237,000 immigrants 
rere admitted to the United States for permanent residence dur- 
wg the year ended June 30, 1955, an increase of 14% over the 
08,177 admitted during the preceding year. The 237,790 immi- 
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grants admitted in 1955 included 29,002 refugees admitted un- 
der the provisions of the Refugee Relief act of 1953. Table I 
shows the major countries of birth of the immigrants admitted. 


Table |.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States 
by Classes and Principal Countries of Birth, 
Year Ended June 30, 1955 


Natives of Min- 
western _isters, 

Spouses hemisphere their Other 

and countries,spouses non- 

Quota children their and quota 

Country or region Total immi- of U.S. spouses chil- immi- 

of birth admitted grants citizens and children dren grants 
All;countries ies gue < %. 6 237,790 82,232 30,882 94,274 307 30,095 
Europe: ..40 9.) rays ge ae 127,492 76,437 21,087 1,299 “I77 = 26492 
Bronce. <. Tat teetere i xh lon ee 3,411 2,516 818 39 4 34 
Germany: "eaten. Bk ae 5 - 29,603 22,610 6,290 7) 13 619 
velond >< Mes bol coast Oe 5,975 5,912 35 17 _— 11 
Baliye see ya es ch ee 31,925 5,461 7,553 459 Sousa, 
WNathetlantist yeu. aie! ie, vo oe ee Se 2,912 298 14 17 491 
United Kingdom. . . . 2... 17,849 17,323 224 261 1 40 
OrhersEoropest tess) 40 cas vere 34,997 19,703 5,869 438 107 8,880 
NoxthvAmeri¢cs ass ot Joes, su lence 90,732 1,072 1,479 87,538 20 623 
Ganda ue cre ys ey on ee 23,091 ZA 108 22,592 10 374 
Mexico... crus aromatics dere 50,772 2 35 50,682 — 53 
West Indiastre! ots xlige ae 12,499 773 1,214 10,470 7 35 
Central America . . . & . 3 3,683 100 74 3,508 1 — 
Other North America . . . . 687 190 48 286 2 161 
DOOM AMONe. sc) s) at ga! vie 5599 146 Ves 3,330 6 4 
ASicl ecieva clog to  agbegies eons 12,131 3,426 7,635 60 85 925 
ARIES iis Lois), <a ren ere mri 1,186 797 346 8 6 29 
Australia and New Zealand .. 474 257 186 LE) 13 s 
Otfier;countrlesie. . 12s o. cue 176 97 36 26 _ 17 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


The upward trend in quota immigration noted in 1954 was 
broken in 1955, when 82,232 quota immigrants were admitted. 
This 13% reduction in quota immigration may be explained in 
part by the fact that a number of immigrants admitted as non- 
quota immigrants came under the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief act of 1953. 

With the exception of Great Britain, Ireland and Sweden, 
countries of northern and western Europe almost filled their 
quotas in the year. Quota immigration from a number of south- 
ern and eastern European countries, however, was low because 
the quotas of these countries had been mortgaged under the 
provisions of the Displaced Persons act; for example, quota 
immigration from Lithuania, Yugoslavia, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. equalled about one-half of their annual quotas. 

Of the 82,232 quota immigrants admitted in the year ended 
June 30, 1955, 17% were admitted under preferences estab- 
lished by the Immigration and Nationality act, 80% were non- 
preference quota and 3% were admitted under section 3(c) of 
the Displaced Persons act of 1948, as amended, which provides 
for the issuance of visas to out-of-zone refugees. 

The number of selected immigrants of special skill or ability 
rose from 2,456 in 1954 to 3,012 in the year ended June 
30, 1955. 

Not since 1927 had so many nonquota immigrants been ad- 
mitted to the United States—155,558 in the year ended June 
30, 1955. The principal groups in this category were spouses 
and children of United States citizens, of whom 30,882 were 
admitted; natives of independent countries of the western hemi- 
sphere and their spouses and children, with 94,274 admitted; 
and persons admitted under the provisions of the Refugee Re- 
lief act of 1953, 29,002 admitted. 

A 17% increase in nonquota immigration from the western 
hemisphere was primarily the result of a rise in immigration 
from Mexico and the West Indies. Immigration from Mexico 
during the past five years had increased from 6,372 in 1951 to 
50,772 In 1955. 

The admission of refugees under the provisions of the Refugee 
Relief act of 1953 was slow in starting, but speeded up during 
the year ended June 30, 1955, with the admission of 29,002 
refugees. As of June 30, 1955, a total of 29,823 immigrants had 
been admitted under the act. The largest single group admitted 
consisted of 18,796 Italian relatives of United States citizens 
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or alien residents, residing in Italy or Trieste. 

Nonimmigrants.—Nonimmigrants are aliens who enter the 
United States for temporary periods or alien residents return- 
ing from temporary visits abroad. The figures in Table II do 
not include such special groups as agricultural labourers, border 
crossers and crewmen. 


Table Il.—Nonimmigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States, 
Years Ended June 30, 1954-55 


Class 1955 1954 
Total nonimmigrants admitted. 620,946 566,613 
Foreign government officials . Se oun els 26,288 23,095 
Representatives to international organizations . < 6,003 5,601 
Temporary visitors for business . - + - + + ss see 68,696 61,029 
Temporary visitors for pleasure . 332,394 292,725 
Transit dliens « . « 2 « « « 71,301 78,526 
Treaty traders and investors . 1,203 1,023 
Ghiicloritse |. 0) erick) Gh ean ee ce PHL AEP 25,425 
Temporary workers and industrial trainees* . . 2 + 2 e © 9,750 7,A79 
Representatives of foreign information mediat > fa faa, LY AE) 504 
Exchange aliens* : Q C Sead 16,077 15,260 
Returning resident aliens ue as 3 61,442 55,887 
Other nonimmigrants . . - ++ +*2+s* ee ee 8 8 25 59 


*New classes under the provisions of the Immigration and Nationality act. 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


Nonimmigrant admissions had tripled since the end of World 
War II, and in the year ended June 30, 1955, reached a new 
high of 620,946, a 10% rise over the preceding year. More than 
half of the nonimmigrants admitted were temporary visitors for 
pleasure, of whom approximately 40,000 more visited the United 
States in 1955 than during 1954. 

The principal countries or regions of birth of the nonimmi- 
grants admitted during 1955 were the West Indies (103,339); 
Mexico (76,155); England, Scotland and Wales (67,266); South 
America (51,750); Asia (40,718); and Germany (33,226). 

Emigrants and Nonemigrants.—Emigrants are, by defini- 
tion, aliens who depart from the United States after a residence 
exceeding one year in the United States, with the intention of 
remaining abroad. In the year ended June 30, 1955, 31,245 emi- 
grants departed, including 15,617 to Europe; 4,924 to Asia; 
2,918 to Canada; 2,062 to the West Indies; 2,922 to South 
America; and 2,802 to other countries. 

Nonemigrants are either resident aliens who depart for a tem- 
porary visit abroad or visitors in the United States who return 
home. Of the 634,555 nonemigrants who left the United States 
during the year ended June 30, 1955, 50,012 were resident 
aliens leaving for temporary periods and 584,543 were aliens 
who entered as tourists, transits, government officials and others 
who had been in the United States for less than one year. 

Apprehensions and Expulsions of Aliens.—In June 1954 a 
concentrated drive was begun to apprehend and expel Mexicans 
illegally in the United States. As a result, for the first time in 
more than a decade illegal crossing over the Mexican border 
was brought under control. The control of the border was main- 
tained throughout 1955 and was a major factor in the reduction 


Table IIl_—Aliens Deported From the United States by Cause 
Years Ended June 30, 1950-55 
Cause 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 


Allicavsesw) es ce 2 ws « 15:028 26,951) 19°8455 20) 18a 5446628 
Subversive or anarchistic . . « 47 61 o7 31 18 6 
Criminals). « wes ois #4 6 * 666 783 689 778 1,036 790 
Immoral classes. . . - 2 « « 162 239 100 50 67 53 
Violators of narcotic laws. . . 96 105 53 40 62 55 
Mental or physical defectives . 69 43 48 56 45 53 
Previously excluded or deported 366 336 276 539 940 553 
Remained longer than authorized 225 401 1,561 4,469 3,289 1,661 
Entered without proper 

POCUMONTS Grist ues 6 Asus ie 1,964 5,344 9,724 9,636 5,322 “352 
Failed to maintain status . . « 346 644 387 475 298 224 
Failed to comply with condi- 

fions\of stafusai. « «5 « «= « 895 1,491 404 — —_— os 
Entered without inspection or by 

false statements. . ... 10,061 17,337 6,387 3,706 Pape) Ver Gey! 
Likely to become public charges 37 31 SN} 24 14 38 
Miscellaneous. . . « ee oes 94 136 144 377 160 109 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


in the number of expulsions. In the year ended June 30, 1954, 
more than 1,000,000 aliens were expelled from the United 
States, but during 1955 the number was down to 247,797. Of 
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these, 232,769 were voluntary departures, of which 221,381 tool 
place at the Mexican border, and 15,028 were deportations u 
der orders of deportation. 

Included among the aliens deported were 47 of the subve 
sive class and 666 racketeers and other criminals. | 

Aliens in the United States.—Section 265 of the Immigr4) 
tion and Nationality act requires that in January of each yea 
all aliens must notify the immigration and naturalization ser 
ice of their current addresses. 

The resident alien population had remained at approximatel 
2,300,000 for the past five years. Three-fourths of the ali 
population were concentrated in the northeastern states of Ne 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; in t 
north central states of Illinois and Ohio; and in the southwes 
ern states of California and Texas. 

The alien population was declining in the heavily populat 
eastern states and was growing in the north central and soutl 
western states. 

Naturalizations.—Naturalizations granted during the ye 
ended June 30, 1955, numbered 209,526, an increase of 78 
over 1954. 


Table 1V.—Principal Countries of Former Allegiance of Persons Naturalize 
in the United States, Years 


Ended June 30, 1951-55 


Country of former allegiance 1955 1954 1953 1952 195 
All countries . . «+» 209,526 117,831 91,075 88,655 54,7 
British estecusnuei os sate : 22,974 16,565 TSE2IS 14,993 10,8 
Canadianis os hl +. ts fvlicea 18,151 13,062 10,073 10,004 5,8 
German ke 17,842 11,679 12,923 13,538 5,4 
Fciteai oo ule 6 a 0 65 16,128 10,926 9,675 9,720 5,9 
Polishtctsy cat) ouue) unos outs 27,777 8,542 6,912 5,858 3,1 
Japanese . sts iis 7239'S 6,750 674 40 
Inishie, “cadet cucu etetsirsuicus 9,116 5,324 2,817 2,160 1,3 
UR soe ee te Dr ahs ; 8,627 3,832 2,644 2,851 1,8 
Mexican: «4 <3. <0 « 10,166 3,710 DIN, 2,496 19 
Otter 50 8 a ae cs aie 7AM Vale 37,441 29,429 26,975 18,3 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


Statutory authority exists for the reacquisition of citizenshi 
by persons who lost citizenship under certain conditions. Du 
ing 1955, 930 persons thus repatriated themselves, including 6 
women who lost citizenship through marriage. In additio 
15,323 certificates of derivative citizenship were granted | 
persons who derived citizenship, and 7,379 certificates we 
issued by reason of birth abroad to citizen parents. 

The United States citizenship of 197 persons was revoke 
usually because of the establishment of permanent residen 
abroad within five years after naturalization. In addition, 4,2 
persons expatriated themselves by voluntary action. (See al 
Law.) (J. M. Se.) 


Imports: sce INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS. See also und 
various countries. 

Income, Distribution of: see WEALTH AND INcomE, D1 
TRIBUTION OF. 


Income and Product J S For the first three quart 

y Ue. of 1955, the U.S. natior 
income was at an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of $31 
500,000,000 and the gross national product amounted to 
annual rate of $384,000,000,000. Both of these comprehens: 
measures of the value of the nation’s output were at recc 
highs. They were about 7% above the totals for calendar y 
1954. From 1953 to 1954, national income and gross natio 
product had registered small declines. 

(The annual rate data represent the average of estimates 
the first three quarters which have been adjusted for seaso 
influences and multiplied by four to facilitate comparisons W 
previous annual totals.) 

Since prices in the first three quarters of 1955 were 0 
slightly higher than the average for 1954, the bulk of the 


INCOME AND PRODUCT, U.S. 


rease in the dollar value of national output represented higher 
hysical volume. The quantity of goods and services produced 
n the United States in the first nine months of 1955 was at a 
ate larger than in any other year. It was one-third higher 
han in 1946, the first full post-World War II year, and more 
han twice as high as in 1929. On a per capita basis (that is, 
fter allowance for population increase over the period), real 
ational output in 1955 was three-fifths greater than in 1920. 

The flow of personal income, which had increased slightly 
rom 1953 to 1954 despite the dip in national output, showed 
further expansion. In the January-September 1955 period, 
ersonal income aggregated $300,000,000,000 on an annual 
ate basis, 4% above the 1954 calendar-year total of $287,- 
00,000,000. 

Meaning of Income and Product Measures.—National in- 
ome, as defined by the U.S. department of commerce, measures 
ne nation’s output of goods and services in terms of its factor 
ost—the aggregate earnings of labour and property which arise 
rom current production. Earnings are measured in the forms 
1 which they accrue to residents of the nation, before deduc- 
on of taxes on those earnings. As such, they consist of the 
ompensation of employees, the profits of corporate and unin- 
orporated business enterprises, net interest and rental income 
f persons. 

Personal income is the current income received by persons 
“om all sources, including transfers from government and busi- 
ess but excluding transfers among persons. It differs from 
ational income by the inclusion of transfers (such as relief, 
eterans’ pensions and government interest disbursements) 
hich are not in return for current productive services, and by 
ie exclusion of earnings (social insurance contributions and 
adistributed corporate income) which are not actually received 
y persons in the current period. 

‘Gross national product or expenditure measures the nation’s 
itput of goods and services in terms of market value. It is 
tross” in the sense that no deduction is made for deprecia- 
on charges and other allowances for durable capital goods 
sed up in the productive process. Other business products 
xed up by business in the accounting period are excluded. 
ross national product comprises the purchases of goods and 
‘rvices by consumers and government, gross private domestic 
vestment (including the change in business inventories) and 
*t foreign investment. 

Broad Patterns of Change.—Expansion of income and prod- 
+t in 1955 may be viewed briefly against the background of 
svelopments in the 1953-54 business readjustment. 
Continuing the 1950-52 uptrend, national income and product 
owed further increases in the first half of 1953. Declines 
‘curred in the ensuing three quarters, followed by a firming 
over-all economic activity in the second and third quarters 

1954. Despite the downturn in national output, the flow of 
‘come to individuals was well maintained. Personal income 
ceded only slightly from the 1953 mid-summer high point, and 
sposable income—personal income less personal taxes—showed 
. actual rise. This strength of the individual income flow was 
key factor in the general demand situation as it supported a 
gh level, gradually rising flow of consumer expenditures. 
The upswing of economic activity that started in the fall of 
\54 was one of the most vigorous and pervasive on record. Its 
mensions may be seen from the gross national product figures. 
‘ter declining from an annual rate of $369,300,000,000 in the 
cond quarter of 1953 to a level of about $358,000,000,000 in 
e second and third quarters of 1954, gross national product 
vanced strongly over the course of the next year—attaining 
le unprecedented magnitude of $392,000,000,000 by the third 
varter of 1955. From analysis of personal income, retail sales 
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and other monthly indicators, it was evident early in the fourth 
quarter of 1955 that the momentum of economic forces was 
still upward, and that the United States was on the threshold 
of a $400,000,000,000 economy. 

The production downturn from the summer of 1953 to the 
spring of 1954 mainly reflected (1) a declining curve of pur- 
chases by the federal government for national security purposes; 
and (2) a shift by business from inventory accumulation to 
liquidation. The forces that shaped the subsequent recovery, 
however, were mostly different. Reversal of the shift in inven- 
tory investment, it is true, was a factor of some significance in 
the upsurge of gross national product from the fall of 1954 
through the third quarter of 1955. But national security pur- 
chases were maintained at their reduced level in this period and 
accounted for none of the advance in “final purchases” (gross 
national product less change in business inventories). This ad- 
vance was wholly civilian in character. It reflected, in the main, 
a diversified array of increases cutting across the broad cate- 
gories of personal consumption expenditures and private con- 
struction and equipment outlays. 

Gross National Product.—Personal consumption expendi- 
tures in the first three quarters of 1955 were at an all-time high 
of $250,900,000,000—$14,400,000,000, or 6%, more than in 
1954. Consumer outlays for durable goods, nondurable goods 
and services—as well as for the great bulk of individual items 
comprising these broad categories—were all larger in the 1955 
period. 

While the buoyancy of consumer markets in 1955 reflected the 
trend of income, it is significant that the rise in consumer 
expenditures outstripped that in disposable personal income. 
Extensive use was made of consumer credit, which increased 
about one-fifth from the third quarter of 1954 to the same 
period of 1955. 

After declining from $51,400,000,000 in 1953 to $47,200,000,- 
ooo in 1954, gross private domestic investment registered an 
upsurge to the record annual rate of $58,300,000,000 in the 
first nine months of 1955. In the latter period, the business 
system resumed the accumulation of inventories, and private 
outlays for producers’ durable equipment and industrial, com- 
mercial and residential construction showed expansion over 1954. 

Swings in business inventories were a feature of the 1953-54 
economic adjustment and of the ensuing recovery. Inventory 
accumulation by business rose in the second quarter of 1953 
and then showed a slackening in the next three months. This 
was followed by four successive quarters of sizable liquidation, 
during which business adjusted stocks more closely to current 
sales levels. With the upturn and broad expansion of economic 
activity, the reduction of inventory stocks tapered in the last 
quarter of 1954 and was replaced by inventory build-up in 1955. 

In contrast to the volatile course of business inventory 
change, “fixed” investment in new construction and equipment 
fluctuated within a narrow range throughout 1953 and 1954 and 


Table I.—Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


Item 1955T 1954 1953 1952 

Gross national product. . » » - « « « « « 384.0 360.5 364.5 345.2 
Personal consumption expenditures . . . - 250.9 236.5 230.6 218.3 
Durable goods. 604) os See eels 35.7 293 29.8 26.6 
Nondurable goods . . + + +++ es 125.1 120.9 118.9 116.0 
Services citomic mr omeets tect ete! Mone) 51s 90.2 86.4 81.8 TOL 
Gross private domestic investment . 58.3 47.2 51.4 49.6 
New construction . . 2. . 2 « os « « Sh bse, 278 25.8 23.7 
Producers' durable equipment. . + « + P3258) 22.3 24.4 2ael 
Change in business inventories. . + + + 29 —2.9 Le? 2.8 
Net foreign investment... - «+ «+ se =.6 = —2.0 = 2 
Government purchases of goods and services 75.4 77.0 84.5 va pe 
Fedaral ccceasiecie| ci tates.. 0? wae) oan e 45.7 49.2 59.5 54.3 
State and local. «=. 2 . s « « @ © « a BF & 27.8 25.0 23.2) 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. ; 
{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted quar- 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1955). 
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moved upward in 1955. Nonfarm residential building levelled off 
in the spring quarter, whereas outlays for industrial and com- 
mercial construction and for producers’ equipment showed con- 
tinued gains. 

Purchases of goods and services by federal, state and local 
eovernments in the first three quarters of 1955 were at an an- 
nual rate of $75,400,000,000, about $1,500,000,000 below the 
total for 1954. The decline was wholly in the federal segment, 
as state and local government expenditures—continuing a steady 
postwar uptrend—rose $2,000,000,000 over the period. 

Expenditures for purposes of national security, comprising 
nine-tenths of total federal government purchases, reached a 
postwar peak rate of $53,200,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1953, dropped by one-fourth over the next year and a half, 
and were relatively stable in the first three quarters of 1955. 
At an annual rate of $40,700,000,000, national security outlays 
in the third quarter of 1955 absorbed 10% of the total gross 
national product, as compared with 14% in the second quarter 
of 1953 and 6% in the second quarter of 1950, just prior to 
the attack on South Korea. 

National Income.—Nearly all industrial divisions of the 
economy contributed to the expansion of national income from 
1954 to the first three quarters of 1955. (See Table II.) 


Table II.—National Income by Industrial Origin 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


1955f 1954 1953 1952 
sei bueey 299.7 303.6 289.5 


Industry 
All industries, total. . .« .« « + 


Agriculture, forestry and fisheries eprA 16.6 16.8 18.7 
PAMINEG Tish fel) Sys) 5 5.8 5.2 5.6 5.4 
Contract construction = Ors, US:7, 15.3 14.6 
Manufacturing Ree ede eae - 101.0 89.9 96.7 89.3 
Wholesale and retail trade . SEL A 52.0 51.8 50.1 
Finance, insurance and real estate 29.3 27.9 26.3 24.4 
Transportation Pte) tog oe on 15:5. 14.6 15.8 15.4 
Communications and public utilities . ilies 10.8 10.1 9.1 
Servicesai« «oe os DF eka siee ey aie 31.3 29.8 28.7 26.6 
Government and government enterprises. 36.8 Sono 35.1 34.4 
Rest of the world . hy 1.8 1.4 eS) 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

}Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted quar- 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1955). 


The only exception was agriculture, where a further downdrift 
in farm prices combined with general stability in costs led to 
a contraction of income originating. 

The largest gain, both absolute and relative, occurred in man- 
ufacturing. It was this industry—especially its durable goods 
sector—that had been most affected by the 1953-54 economic 
readjustment. As shown in the table, income originating de- 
clined from 1953 to 1954 in manufacturing and the related min- 
ing and transportation industries but held stable or increased 
moderately in the other broad divisions. 

Substantial recovery in manufacturing income began in the 
fall of 1954 and was accelerated during the following winter 
and spring. By mid-1955 the recovery had carried beyond the 
1953 peak and income in most types of manufactures was 
expanding vigorously in response to the broadened demand for 
industrial products. 

Changes in the distributive share pattern of national income 
in the period 1953-55 reflected primarily shifts among indus- 
tries. Major developments related to corporate profits, compen- 
sation of employees, and income of unincorporated enterprises. 

In the three industry divisions chiefly affected by the business 
readjustment—manufacturing, mining and transportation—prac- 
tically all income originates in corporations. Within the corpo- 
rate system, the principal effect was on profits. As shown in 
Table III, corporate earnings dropped sharply from 1953 to 
1954—although profits after tax were stable—and then re- 
bounded strongly in 1955, whereas the changes in employee com- 
pensation were much less volatile. 


INCOME TAX—INDIA 


The income of unincorporated enterprises in the aggregaty 
changed little from 1954 to 1955. This over-all stability reflecte 
an appreciable drop in farm income that was approximately off 
set in the total by an upturn in the income of business ani 
professional proprietors. 


Table IIl_—National Income by Distributive Shares 


(In 000,C09,000s of dollars) * 
Item 1955F 1954 1953 195 | 


National income . .- ++ ++*2** 22° 319.5 PIRATE 303.6 289% 
Compensation of employees. » - +--+ 21 9.0 207.9 209.2 19 
Wisges andlcalariessueteneenre nono epEene 2 OO. 196.2 198.5 18 
Privctee = clas. acsearle 162.4 164.7 13 
Government. os woe ee 35.1 33.8 33.7 3 
Supplements to wages and salaries. . - 12:5 167 10.8 if 
Income of unincorporated enterprises and 
inventory valuation adjustment. - 38.1 37.9 38.2 4 
Business and professional. . + + + «+ = 27.1 Zoey, 25.9 2 
Forint) fe cs Ree ee arenes 11.0 12.0 12.3 14 
Rental income of persons.» + + + + + = 10.7 10.5 10.3 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
adjustment. . - »+ +++ +2 © 41.5 33.8 Vier 3 
Corporate profits before tax . . +--+ = 43.2 34.0 38.3 35 
Corporate profits tax liability . . - + aly 1Z1 21.3 1 
Corporate profits after tax . ee 21.5 17.0 17.0 1 
Inventory valuation adjustment. .« -. —1.6 —.2 —1.1 
Netinterest 6 oe (ote 6 ‘on lense toute 10.3 5S) 8.8 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted qua 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1955). 


Disposition of Personal Income.—During the strong uptrem 
in 1955, personal income in the United States first exceeded t 
$300,000,000,000 mark in May and climbed to $306 ,000,000,04 
(annual rate) by the third quarter of the year. 

For the first nine months as a whole, the annual rate of pe! 
sonal income, as already noted, was $300,000,000,000. Dispoi 
able income was at an annual rate of $266,700,000,000 as con 
pared with $254,800,000,000 in 1954. (See Table IV.) 


Table I1V.—Personal Income and Disposition of Income | 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


Item 1955T 1954 1953 is 
Personal Income. . »- + + + + e+ ee ee & 300.0 287.6 286.2 27 
Wage and salary disbursements. » + + « 206.5 196.2 198.6 18: 
Other labour income. . . « «+ © © © © © 6.9 6.6 6.0 : 
Proprietors’ and rental income. . + + + + 48.7 48.4 48.4 4 
Dividends’) .uecni-msneinenns ceure can 10.6 10.0 9:3 . 
Personal interest income . . +. + + = . 15.3 14.7 13.8 1: 
Transfer payments . . «© « + 2s 2 © » 17.1 16.2 14.0 1: 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 5.1 4.5 ae . 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments. « - 33:3 32.8 35.8 3. 
aEiciNe Sols als do G 6b Oo 6 29.5 29.1 32.4 3 

State and locals, guns ls) lle) eine EL? 37 3.4 
Equals: Disposable personal income. . + «+ + 266.7 254.8 250.4 23 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures . « - 250.9 236.5 230.6 2h 
Equals: Personal saving. . . . + + + «eo « 15.8 18.3 19.8 1 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

{Data cover first three quarters and represent averages of seasonally adjusted qu 
terly totals expressed at annual rates. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1955). 


Personal saving amounted to an annual rate of about $16,00 
000,000 in the first nine months of 1955. This was somewh 
lower than in the three previous years. (See also BupGl 
NATIONAL; BusINEss REVIEW; CONSUMER CreEpDIT; Dest, N 
TIONAL; Prices; WEALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION OF.) 

(Cc. FS 
Income Tax: see TaxaTION. 


India This republican member of the Commonwealth of } 
* tions in southern Asia consists of a union of states. Ar 
and populations of the states are shown in the table. 
Language falls into two main groups: (1) /ndo-Aryan 
northern, including western Hindi (spoken by 47% of the po 
lation), Bengali (8%), Marathi (7%), Gujarati (5%); west 
Hindi’s most important derivative is vernacular Hindust 
which occurs as (a) literary Hindi, with Sanskritized voca 
lary and the Devanagari script, used by educated Hindus; 
Urdu, with Persianized vocabulary and the Perso-Arabic scr 


INDIA 


sed by educated Moslems; and (c) the widely understood collo- 
uial Hindustani, much used in commerce, the military services, 
tc., written in Perso-Arabic Devanagari or Roman characters 
nd with many technical words of English origin. (2) Dravidian 
r southern, including Telugu (9%), Tamil (7.5%), Kannada 
Kanarese) (4.4%) and Malayalam. English is used for all offi- 
ial purposes, but is to be replaced by Hindi in the Devanagari 
sript by 1965. Religion: Hindu (about 85%), Moslem (9.9%), 
hristian (2.3%), Sikh (1.7%), Jain, Buddhist, Parsee, Jewish, 
tc. Chief towns other than the union capital and provincial 
apitals (pop., 1951 census): Ahmedabad 788,333; Cawnpore 
05,383; Poona 480,982; Howrah 433,630; Amritsar 325,747; 
gta 373,665; Madura 361,781; Benares 355,777; Allahabad 
2,295; Indore 310,859. 

President in 1955, Rajendra Prasad; prime minister, Jawa- 
arlal Nehru. 

History.—Foreign Affairs—There was no change in the 
yreign policy of seeking friendship with all, and Delhi was 
ne of the great junctions of co-existence. Among the visitors 
ere the prime ministers of the U.S.S.R., Burma, Egypt and the 
udan, the king of Saudi Arabia, the foreign ministers of the 
nited Kingdom, Australia and Canada and the United Na- 
ons secretary-general. Relations with Canada were particularly 


States of the Republic of India* 


State Area Population Capital 
overnors’ states (sq. mi.) (1951 census) (pop. 1951 census) 
Andhra. 67,000 21,282,000 Kurnool (60,222) 
Assam . 85,012 9,043,707 Shillong (53,756) 
“Bihar 70,330 40,225,947 Patna (282,057) 
\Bombay gta 111,434 35,956,150 Bombay (2,839,270f) 
Madhya Pradesh. 130,272 21,247,533 Nagpur (449,099) 
Madras tale: 60,790 35,734,002 Madras (1,416,056) 
Orissa . 60,136 14,645,946 Cuttack (102,505) 
Punjab Aor 37,378 12,641,205 Chandigarh 

Uttar Pradesh . 113,409 63,215,742 Lucknow (496,861) 
West Bengals . 30,775 24,810,308 Calcutta (2,548,677||) 


Total, governors’ states 


766,536 278,802,540 
jpramukhs’ states‘ 


Hyderabad . . 82,168 18,655,108 Hyderabad (1,085,722) 
Madhya Bharat . 46,478 7,954,154 Gwalior (241,577) 
Mysore. . . Bg Se oer 29,489 9,074,972 Bangalore (778,977) 
Patiala and East Punjab States 

union (Pepsu) 10,078 3,493,685 Patiala (97,869) 
Rojasthan 130,207 15,290,797 Jaipur (291,130) 
Saurashtra : 21,451 4,137,359 Rajkot (132,069) 
Travancore-Cochin . 9,144 9,280,425 Trivandrum (186,931) 

Total, rajpramukhs' states 329,015 67,886,500 
tief commissioners’ states** 
BRITON ats) ts ce 2,417 693,372 Ajmer (196,633) 
fpopol . . . 6,878 836,474 Bhopal (102,333) 
Coorg . ee een Ss ys 3 1,586 229,405 Mercara (10,117) 
Sete Ca ci tre Yes Ene is 578 1,744,072 New Delhi (276,31 47) 
Himachal Pradesh 10,904 1,112,466 Simla (46,150) 
‘Kutch 16,724 567,606 Bhuj (30,985) 
ITD ULAR strsite: na cc) xl core! “s) ata 8,628 577,635 \Imphal (133,606) 
Pendicherryj{f . . 2... + + + « 193 317,3008§ Pondicherry (58,6009{) 
Tripura Os er titan a tees 4,032 639,029 Agartala (42,595) 
Vindhya Pradesh Sola oD 23,603 3,574,690 Rewa (29,623) 

Total, chief commissioners’ states . 75,543 10,292,049 
lief commissioner's territory 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands . . 3,215 30,971 Port Blair (17,671) 


Grand total ....-. - 1,174,309 357,012,060 


*Excluding Kashmir—under dispute between India and Pakistan—in which no census was 
ken. tExcluding some tribal districts in northeastern frontier tract and Naga tribal area, 
t yet included in any census (est. pop., 560,000). {Greater Bombay. §Excluding Chan- 
srnagore (area 4 sq.mi.; pop. [1948 est.] 44,800), a former French settlement. ||Greater 
alcutta includes Howrah and other suburbs; total pop. (1951), 3,490,281. {[Rajpramukh= 
ler of former princely state now elected state-governor for life. **Himachal Pradesh and 
adhya Pradesh have lieutenant-governors. {{Union capital. Total pop. of New Delhi and 
Id Delhi (1951) 1,191,104. tiFormer French settlements of Pondicherry, Yanam, Mahe, 
arikal; area and population excluded from total. §§1948 est. [1952 est. 


ciendly and Lester Pearson, Canada’s external affairs minister, 
yho came to inaugurate a dam named after his country, offered 
ndia technical assistance in the form of an atomic reactor, 
ircraft and a magnetometer aerial survey of mineral resources 
) Rajasthan. A trade pact was signed with the German Fed- 
ral Republic, and a loan of Rs.200,000,000 was granted to 
surma. Jawaharlal Nehru, besides attending the conference of 
‘ommonwealth prime ministers in London in January, led the 
ndian delegation to the Asian-African conference, of which 
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“I SAY, YOU CHAPS, just stop pumping for a moment and let’s talk this 
over, huh?’ a cartoon of 1955 by the Indian artist Ahmed of the Hindustan 
Times (New Delhi) 


India was one of the sponsors, held at Bandung, Indonesia, in 
April. In June he undertook a tour of Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Austria, Italy and the United 
Kingdom. 

The two immediate problems were the Portuguese settlements 
and Pakistan. As the Indian government had ruled out the use 
of force and Portugal had declared that transfer of sovereignty 
could not be effected by peaceful means, the impasse was com- 
plete. In July railway traffic between India and Goa was sus- 
pended, and the Portuguese legation in New Delhi was asked to 
close down from Aug. 8. Satyagrahis (nonviolent resisters) from 
India tried to enter Goa; at first the Portuguese authorities 
merely deported them but later resorted to drastic action. Early 
in August two were killed; the climax came on Aug. 15 when 
hundreds of satyagrahis entered Goa, and the Portuguese shot 
22 dead, injured 225 and imprisoned many more. Four days 
later the Indian government severed diplomatic relations. On 
Sept. 1, the Indian consulate-general at Goa was closed down, 
and Portugal was asked to close its consulates in Bombay. To 
prevent further casualties satyagrahis were prevented from cross- 
ing the border. 

Relations with Pakistan were better than for many years. 
After border clashes in March and May the prime minister and 
foreign minister of Pakistan visited New Delhi to co-ordinate 
steps to prevent further incidents; and the occasion was used 
to have “full and cordial” talks on Kashmir. An ad hoc terri- 
torial agreement on the use of the Indus waters during the 
six months from April to September was reached. After taking 
into account Pakistan’s ability to transfer water in replace- 
ment from the western rivers, amounts for additional canal 
withdrawals by India from the three eastern rivers were settled. 
In August a train service between Calcutta and Lahore was 
inaugurated, thus establishing direct land communications be- 
tween East and West Pakistan. 

Home Affairs—In the elections held in Andhra in February 
the congress won 146 of 196 seats, and formed a stable ministry. 
In Travancore-Cochin during the same month the Praja-Socialist 
ministry was defeated and the congress took over. The commis- 
sion, appointed the previous year to examine the question of 
reorganization of states, submitted its report in October. It 
recommended that the number of Indian states be reduced from 
27 to 16, with 3 territories directly administered from the centre. 
This scheme was based on the need for linguistic and cultural 
homogenity, balanced by financial, economic and administrative 
considerations. 

The Institut Francais de Pondichéry was opened on March 20. 
In the July elections to the municipal councils and the repre- 
sentative council of Pondicherry state, congress won a majority 
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PRIME MINISTER NEHRU escorting Helen Keller, deaf and blind authoress, 
to a reception given in her honour at New Delhi, India, during her world 
tour of 1955 


with the Communists a close second; the latter had a majority 
in Pondicherry itself. 

A marriage act was passed prescribing monogamy and permit- 
ting divorce for Hindus and another law enforced the abolition 
of untouchability by the constitution by making the treatment 
of anyone as an untouchable a criminal offense. 

The government decided to introduce decimal coinage and a 
metric system of weights and measures. A commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of the replacement of English 
by Hindi as the official language of the union government by 
1965; and another commission was assigned the task of con- 
solidating and revising statute law and reviewing judicial ad- 
ministration. 

Production and Planning.—The last year of the first five- 
year plan was one of fulfilment. The Ganguwal powerhouse, the 
first unit of the Bhakra-Nangal hydroelectric project in the 
Punjab, was switched on in January and in November work was 
begun on the construction of the main dam of the project. The 
Ahraura dam on the Gurie river near Benares was completed in 
January; the Durgapur barrage, part of the Damodar valley 
project, was opened in August; and at Messanjore in West 
Bengal the main dam of the Mayurakshi project, built largely 
with aid received from Canada under the Colombo plan, was 
named the Canada dam and inaugurated in November by the 
external affairs minister of Canada. 

The Machkund hydroelectric power scheme, serving Andhra 
and Orissa, was switched on in August. The first national news- 
print factory at Nepanagar in Madhya Pradesh, and an oil 
refinery with an annual crude oil production of 2,000,000 tons, 
set up by the Burmah Shell company at Trombay on the west 
coast, both started production in March; the Hindustan machine 
tool factory was established near Bangalore; and the railway 
coach factory in Perambur near Madras city went into produc- 
tion in October. An agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. in 
February for the establishment at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh of 
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a steel plant with an initial capacity of 1,000,000 tons of ing 
and an eventual production of 1,000,000 tons of rolled produc 
To co-ordinate iron and steel production a separate ministry | 
iron and steel was created. 

The second five-year plan, which was to come into operatiq 
in March 1956, was being formulated. The government (Co 
gress party) defined its objective at its annual session at Ava 
near Madras, in January as the creation of “a socialistic p 
tern of society”; and to enable its easy achievement the cou 
try’s constitution was amended during the year to vest t 
state with powers of compulsory acquisition and requisition 
private property. 

The state had the discretion to determine the amount 
compensation to be paid and the courts were only empower 
to decide if the compensation was illusory or amounted 
fraud under the constitution. The Imperial Bank of India 
nationalized and converted on July 1 into the State Bank 
India. This state-sponsored commercial bank was to op} 
branches in the rural areas. The second plan would lay grea 
emphasis on heavy industry and minerals. It envisaged capi 
expenditure, mostly in the public sector, of between £3,000,00 
£4,000,000, and would aim at increasing the national income 
‘an annual rate of 5% and at providing employment for 12,00 


ooo people. (See also PAKISTAN; TIBET. ) (S. Guy 


BiptioGRAPHY.—(published in 1955). H. Tennyson, India’s Walk 
Saint: the Story of Vinoba Bhave (New York); Lady Hartog, /nd 
New Pattern (London); Planning Commission, Social Welfare in In 
(Delhi), T. Zinkin, “Nehruism: India’s Revolution Without Fear,” 
cific Affairs (Sept. 1955); G. N. Joshi, Constitution of India, 3rd 
(London); Oxford Economic Atlas for India and Ceylon (London; B 
bay, 1953); J. Powell-Price, History of India (London, New Yor 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization, Commodity Policy Study No 
(Indian agriculture finance pilot study) (Rome). 

Education.—Schools (1951-52): primary 215,036, pupils 19,298,6 
teachers (including kindergarten) 554.730; secondary 22,639, put 
5,343,836, teachers 230,419; colleges to intermediate standard 149, pu 
251,855; vocational (including 131 schools of fine arts and 3,358 sch 
of oriental studies) 5,149, pupils 235,806, teachers (1950-51) 20,7 
Adult education centres 43,453, pupils 1,066,437. Teachers’ train 
schools and colleges 857, students 72,931. Universities (1955) 32; ot. 
institutions of higher education (1951-52, including fine arts, orie 
studies and physical training) 662. Total number of students (1954-5 

05,400. | 
? pinanea and Banking.—Monetary unit: rupee, with an exchange rate 
4.762 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955-56 est.): revenue Rs. 4,690,0¢ 
ooo, expenditure Rs. 4,990,000,000. Total public debt (March 19: 
Rs. 30,398,600,000, of which Rs. 1,169,800,000 were foreign debt. C 
rency circulation (Dec. 1954) Rs. 12,190,000,000, (Mar. 1955) Rs. 3 
030,000,000. Bank deposits (Dec. 1954) Rs. 6,250,000,000, (Mar. 19: 
Rs. 6,700,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange (May 1955) U.S. $1,7¢ 
000,000, (Dec. 1954) U.S. $1,782,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Rs. 5,978,000,000; exports Rs. 5,0: 
000,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 25%; other sterling area 27 
continental European Payments Union countries 19%; U.S. and Can 
13%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 32%; other sterling area 25 
U.S. and Canada 18%; continental E.P.U. countries 9%. Main expo! 
jute and bagging 22%; tea 23%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 432,800 km. Motor 
hicles (1953): cars 167,500, commercial vehicles 133,700. Railw 
(1953) 55,200 km.; traffic (1952-53): 57,994,000,000 passenger-k 
freight, (1953-54) 48,024,000,000 ton-km. Shipping (July, 1954): 2» 
chant vessels of roo gross tons and over 216; total tonnage 516,000. 
transport (1953): 385,773,000 passenger-km.; cargo, 26,428,000 ton-k 
km. flown 30,902,000, (1954) 37,600,000. Telephones (March 195 
210,868. Radio receiving sets (1953): 680,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954; 1955 in parenthest 
wheat 7,917,000 (8,676,000); rice 36,894,000; maize 2,991,000; tea 2 
700; peanuts 3,884,000; linseed 395,900; cottonseed 1,454,000; cot 
lint 727,000; jute 572,000; tobacco 254,700; (1953-54) millet 8,5 
000; sorghum 8,040,000; barley 2,831,000; (1953) chick-peas 4,624,¢ 
potatoes 1,997,000; coffee 30,100; rapeseed and mustard seed 839,¢ 
sesame 539,000; sweet potatoes and yams (1952) 1,186,000; cass 
(1951) 1,254,000. Sugar, raw value (1954) 1,533,000. Rubber, nat 
(1954) 21,800. Livestock (1951): cattle 155,099; sheep 38,829, 
pigs 4,420,000; chickens 67,135; ducks 6,624,000; buffaloes 42,854, 
goats 47,121,000. 

Industry.—Electricity 7,497,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric t 
1954): coal 37,361,000; pig iron 1,972,000; crude steel 1,704, 
copper, refined 7,300; lead, refined 1,810; aluminum 4,970; cement 
467,000; cotton yarn 706,800; woven cotton fabrics 4,590,000 
metres; (metric tons, 1953): salt 3,050,000; manganese ore, metal 
tent 897,000; sulphuric acid 110,800; caustic soda 23,300; gold 6 
kg. Bicycles (1954) 372,000. Index of machinery production (1 
1948—100) 190. 
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INDIANA—INDIANS, AMERICAN 


ndiana An east north central state of the United States, 
* popular name “Hoosier state,’ Indiana was admit- 
ed to the union Dec. 11, 1816, as the rgth state. Total area of 
he state is 36,291 sq.mi., including 86 sq.mi. of inland lakes and 
Ivers. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,934,244, (July 1, 1955, est.) 
»325,000; 59.9% of the population was defined as urban (1950). 
capital and largest city: Indianapolis (pop. 1950) 427,173. 
Jther large cities: Gary 133,911; Ft. Wayne 133,607; Evans- 
alle 128,636; South Bend 115,911; Hammond 87,594; Terre 
daute 64,214; Muncie 58,479; East Chicago 54,263; Anderson 
6,820. 

History.—Legislation enacted by the 1955 Indiana legislature 
ncluded provision for state bonus payments of up to $555 for 
ndiana veterans who served in the Korean war theatre and $600 
or next of kin of veterans who died from service-connected 
auses. State aid to local schools was increased by $23,500,000 
or the 1955-57 biennium as compared with the previous bien- 
ium. Workmen’s compensation maximum benefits were in- 
teased from $30 to $33 weekly, and unemployment compensa- 
ion benefits from $27 to $30 weekly. Employers of four or 
nore persons (previously eight or more) were made subject to 
he state unemployment compensation law. Legislation also per- 
nitted teachers and other public employees to vote on coming 
mder the federal old age and survivors insurance program as 
yell as their own state retirement plans. Approximately $14,000,- 
100 was made available for school construction loans to local 
chool units with insufficient local financial resources. 
| State officials in 1955 were: George N. Craig, governor; Har- 
ld W. Handley, lieutenant governor; Crawford F. Parker, sec- 
etary of state; John Peters, treasurer; Curtis E. Rardin, audi- 
or; Edwin K. Steers, attorney general; and Wilbur Young, 


uperintendent of public instruction. 


Education.—The estimated number of public schools in the state in 
955 was 2,350. Enrolment in the elementary schools was 479,398 with 
'o,100 teachers. Enrolment in the junior high schools was 128,693 with 
,280 teachers. Enrolment in the high schools (grades 9-12) was 192,989 
rith 6,650 teachers. Parochial schools had an enrolment of about 78,750. 
or the year 1954-55, the state appropriated about $68,390,000 for the 
apport of schools, in addition to the sums provided by local units of 
vernment. There were about 70,377 enrolled in 35 Indiana colleges and 
niversities in Sept. 1955. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
1 1954-55 the state’s welfare program cost $40,706,640, of which $20,- 
52,475 was furnished by federal funds, $9,638,877 by state funds and 
10,760,288 by county funds. Old-age assistance cost $21,434,632, blind 
3sistance $1,216,015 and aid to dependent children $9,028,924. In ad- 
ition, child welfare cost $2,697,217 from state and county funds. Re- 
tipts of the state for unemployment insurance for the year ending 
Hine 30, 1955, were $27,784,816. Benefits paid out were $40,125,395. 
In 1955 the state maintained ten institutions for mental patients, in- 
uding an epileptic village; eight homes, hospitals and schools, and six 
enal and correctional institutions. As of June 30, 1955, inmates of 
ental institutions totalled 17,466 and of penal and correctional institu- 
ns 6,645. 

,Communications.—The total mileage of state highways in 1955 was 
»,657, with county roads totalling an additional 76,204 mi. The state 
ghway expenditure for roads amounted to $59,348,691 during the fiscal 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Indiana 


Indicated Average, 

1955 1954 1944-53 
lS A oe Gu 1d) deiGas sa 6 9a 2 2eFs Hotel) 256,104,000 225,897,541 
heat, bu... CiPaCdN's Suter fel oye 33,988,000 39,711,000 33,988,000 
DU. < s 0 + 6 8 8 S90 73,193,000 58,960,000 47,221,936 
ybeans, bu.. . . « + » 51,793,000 46,128,000 32,574,843 
itatoes, bu. . . «+ + « » a es 3,025,000 3,438,000 3,560,000 
rley, bu... ante orks 2,904,000 1,925,000 670,900 
ly, all, tons . Sire = 2,425,000 2,322,000 2,475,510 
acco, lb.. . Pius) Motus 12,160,000 15,040,000 13,363,737 
BS Uo 6) eo 6: fo ele 6 V8 1,025,000 1,204,000 1,350,000 
aches, bu... « + 131,000 546,000 488,889 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘ar 1954-55. Steam railroad first-line trackage measured approximately 
508 mi. There were 90 mi. of electric railways. The estimated number 
‘ telephones in the state on Jan. 1, 1955, was 1,362,700. There were 75 
mmercial airports, 35 municipal airports, 4 military airports, 72 per- 
nal landing fields, 3 seaplane bases and 2 helicopter landing areas in 
fe state as of July 1, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 354 state banks 
id trust companies with 77 branches. On the same date the total re- 
urces of these banks were $1,755,470,308. Deposits totalled $1,625,- 
7,667. There were 123 national banks and 61 branches on Dec. 31, 
454. Their resources amounted to $2,513,822,000 and deposits totalled 
:333,398,000 as of April 11, 1955. State savings and loan companies 
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numbered 157 and their assets were $375.366,302 as of Dec. 31, 1954. 
The state’s 73 federal savings and loan associations listed assets amount- 
ing to $563,733,313 as of December 31, 1954. 

State expenditures for the fiscal year 1954-55 were $150,0r1,315 gen- 
eral fund, $165,006,424 dedicated funds, total $315,017,739. Receipts 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Indiana 


Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000) 1953 lin 000) 1952 {in 000) 
Food and kindred products . . 40,649 $160,446 $361,483 $356,155 
Textile mill products agers Srl 9,235 14,064 16,225 
Apparel and related products . . . . * * = 54,209 
Furniture and fixtures. . ...... ba es “ 101,880 
Paper and allied products z 9,953 38,158 70,907 62,745 
Printing and publishing industries . > an 108,968 
Chemicals and allied products . 28,579 128,019 335,662 278,511 
Petroleum and coal products . 17,597 89,702 208,400 176,864 
Rubber products ..... T5520 63,443 104,218 88,972 
Leather and leather products. 2,488 6,711 11,878 11,251 
Stone, clay and glass products . 23,292 83,751 165,252 162,204 
Primary metal industries 94,935 467,727 881,924 GTE2ZES 
Fabricated metal products 47,202 200,264 338,127 PW fs VV fea) 
Machinery (except electrical) . 69,732 323,865 3225726 541,809 
Electrical machinery ; OS ZO 319,667 612,480 514,228 
Transportation equipment . - 126,041 578,728 960,930 890,619 
Instruments and related products . a = 3 16,183 
Miscellaneous manufactures 34,481 133,626 191,318 123,799 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


were $143,433,182 general fund, $156,176,319 dedicated funds, $299,- 
609,501 total. At July 1, 1955, there was a balance in the state treasury 
of $76,000,000. The state constitution prohibits any long-term borrowing 
and Indiana therefore has no state debt. 

Agriculture-—Cash receipts from farm marketing in 1954 totalled $r,- 
158,432,000, or about 334% of the national total. CGRNE Go) 

Manufacturing—Data on manufacturing and industry for 1953 (latest 
available in 1955) are shown in Table II. 


Table I!Il.—Mineral Production of Indiana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Glaysion cinema tone 1,331,000 $ 1,700,000 1,654,000 $ 2,514,000 
Coal ewes ete. - 16,350,000 64,977,000 15,812,000 62,354,000 
Coke* . 7,611,000 139,053,000 8,887,000 159,967,000 
Iron; pig™ geo cs 6,604,000 318,030,000 8,372,000 412,683,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). 12,037,000 33,100,000 12,823,000 37,570,000 
Sand and gravel . 11,546,000 9,280,000 11,203,000 9,501,000 
Stone SAMS 9,127,000 21,965,000 8,714,000 21,696,000 
Other minerals . bes 31,009,000 ater 35,544,000 

Total . $162,031,000 $169,179,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Indiana in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 
whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Indiana ranked zo0th among 
the states in value of its mineral output, with 1.18% of the U.S. total. 


Indians American During 1955 the federal government 
’ * continued its efforts to place else- 
where its historic responsibility to American Indians. The full 
session of the 83rd congress had witnessed an almost unparal- 
leled drive to lodge federal supervisory and service activities 
with whatever jurisdiction would accept them—state, county, 
local school district, private foundation or another federal 
agency. 

On Oct. 7, 1955, first-hand reports of the progressive with- 
drawal of federal supervision over the nation’s approximately 
400,000 Indians were presented to the eighth annual meeting of 
the Governors’ Interstate Indian council in Santa Fe, N.M. Con- 
gress in 1954 had passed termination laws affecting six Indian 
groups of about 25,000 persons in the states of Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, Utah and Texas. Two of the most difficult situations devel- 
oped in Wisconsin and Utah, it was reported at the council 
session. 

The legislation for Wisconsin involved mainly the Menominee 
tribe, with 3,000 members, about 234,000 ac. of reservation 
lands, and assets, mainly in timber, estimated at somewhere be- 
tween $33,000,000 and $66,000,000. George M. Keith, deputy 
director of the Wisconsin department of welfare, reported that 
the legislation had caught the state without any program for the 
integration of this long-segregated people and property. He said 
that the state was faced with a tremendous task to work out a 
transfer program before the law’s deadline of Dec. 1958. 

Two of the 1954 acts concerned tribes in Utah. One, the so- 
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called Paiute act, involved five small tribes whose members were 
scattered outside the reservation. Francis McKinley, a Ute 
Indian and a council delegate, said that these Indians had been 
receiving a minimum of federal services, so that federal with- 
drawal would mean little change. The second Ute bill, however, 
posed a mass of still unsolved problems, since it necessitated 
splitting of the 1,000,000-ac. Uintah-Ouray reservation, together 
with its assets, including $15,000,000 in cash. There were about 
1.800 Indians in the group. The termination act applied only to 
a dissident mixed-blood group of 450. The others did not want 
to sever their ties with federal trusteeship. Complex corporate 
plans to separate their respective equities would be necessary to 
meet the tight time schedule demanded in the legislation. 

Two Indian groups in Oregon were affected by termination 
bills. One, involving 55 coastal bands numbering 10,000 to 
15,000 Indians, presented few problems because they were al- 
ready relatively well integrated. In connection with the second 
group, the 2,100-member Klamath tribe, however, many prob- 
lems remained to be worked out within the specified four-year 
termination period. These included division of 1,000,000 ac. of 
land and $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 in tribal assets. 

Meanwhile, in Washington two major legislative acts were 
passed by congress that were concerned with improving the 
present status of Indians. One of these, public law 47, corrected 
an anomalous situation that had existed in the big Papago reser- 
vation in southern Arizona for many years. The other, public 
law 255, authorized longer-term leasing of restricted Indian lands 
for public, religious, educational, recreational, residential, busi- 
ness and other purposes. While this bill contained certain threats 
of complete alienation of Indian property, neutral observers be- 
lieved that, with properly drawn regulations under the act, 
Indian interests would be protected. The bill itself had certain 
safeguards, such as reappraisal provisions at five- to ten-year 
intervals. 

As for the Papago legislation, under the executive order of 
1917 which created the 2,000,000-ac. reservation, title to min- 
erals under the tribal lands were not vested in the tribe (as it is 
on all other Indian reservations) but was left open for entry 
by any citizen under the mining laws of the United States. 
When a mining claim is patented, the patent conveys title not 
only to the minerals but also to the surface of the land, which 
is thus alienated from tribal ownership. As of Dec. 1953 about 
12,000 ac. of grazing land on this reservation were included in 
mining claims. The Papago Indians contended that under the old 
conditions mineral claimants could use their land indefinitely 
without getting a patent. Recent uranium strikes in the west 
increased their concern that the land might be lost to the tribe 
for stock-grazing purposes. Public law 47 closed the reservation 
to entry, gave the tribe title to minerals and permitted mining 
to be carried on under a 1938 law. 

There were other measures introduced in congress which re- 
ceived various degrees of investigation and consideration. These 
bills were still pending for possible action in Jan. 1956. 

The following are the most important measures in the senate 
which had general interest or applicability. 


S. gor, introduced by Sen. George W. Malone of Nevada, would abolish 
the functions of the bureau of Indian affairs, remove guardianship of 
Indians and repeal the Indian Reorganization act. Under terms of the 
bill the bureau would be abolished in three years after enactment. 

S. 704, introduced by Sen. Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, would pro- 
vide for the termination of federal supervision over Indians of southern 
Minnesota, 

S. 1373, introduced by Sen. James E. Murray of Montana and others, 
was to promote the economic use of Indian lands and alleviate and adjust 
the heirship problem involved in Indian trust or restricted allotments. 
Companion measures to this were house resolutions 4226 and 4512. They 
were introduced by Congressmen Lee Metcalf of Montana and E. Y 
Berry of South Dakota. / 

S. 1746. introduced by Sen. Mike Mansfield and Sen. James E. Murray, 
both of Montana, would continue the Indian Claims commission, which 
expires under existing law on Aug. 13, 1956, until April 10, 1962. Com- 
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‘to assume that jurisdiction. Senate bills 27, 1606 and 51 (the la 


panion house bills were H.R. 220, 238, 1563, 3238 and 5313. They wt 
introduced by Representatives Victor Wickersham of Oklahoma, 0 
Albert of Oklahoma, Ed Edmondson of Oklahoma and Lee Metcalf 
Montana. Representative Wickersham introduced two resolutions for 
same intent with slightly different wording, numbered 220 and 3238. 

S. 2222, introduced by Sen. Harley Kilgore of West Virginia, wo 
amend title 18, entitled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” of the Uni 
for the embezzlement or th 


duced in the house as H.R. 6403 by Rep. Emanuel Celler of New Yo 
S. 2252, introduced by Sen. Arthur Watkins of Utah, would close 
membership rolls of tribes, bands or communities and other groups 
Indians in the United States for the purpose of ownership rights in 
property of such groups. 
There were other measures introduced in the house that w 


not passed. The major ones were: 


H.R. 1562, introduced by Representative Edmondson of Oklahor 
to promote the education and rehabilitation of Indians of the Uni 
States and its territories. Rep. Stewart Udall of Arizona introduce 


similar measure, H.R. 3141. 
H.R. 1591, introduced by Representative Metcalf of Montana, to 
sist the several states in providing scholarships to enable Indian h 


school graduates to pursue education at colleges and universities. 
H.R. 3239, introduced by Rep. Clifton Young of Nevada, to termin 
federal supervision over Indians in Nevada. 
H.R. 4669, introduced by Rep. Edith Green of Oregon, to provide 


H.R. 5957, introduced by Representative Berry of South Dakota, 
amend public law 280. This was the act of Aug. 15, 1953, which granj 


containing the provision that this must be done only with the consent 
the Indians involved, in accordance with historic Anglo-American theo 
of government) and house resolutions 2624, 2654, 2833, 4219, 60 
6402 and 64309 all dealt with the same matter. 

H.R. 7384, introduced by Rep. Fred Marshall of Minnesota, to 
mote the welfare and to facilitate the orderly termination of fed 
supervision and control over Indians and Indian property of Minnes 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota introduced a similar meas 
S. 2685. 

On the executive front, the drive to divest the federal gove 
ment of its supervisory role over Indians was marked by t 
major developments during the year: (1) completion of 
transfer of the Indian bureau’s health program to the Uni 
States public health service, a division of the department 
health, education and welfare, as of July 1, 1955; and (2) pr: 
ress toward the bureau’s transfer of its Indian extension we 
to the states. | 

The transfer of the bureau’s health activities represented - 
largest reduction of program responsibilities in the history 
the 16s5-year-old agency. It included transfer of approximat 
3,600 employees and real property valued at around $40,000, 
Among the 970 buildings located throughout the United Sta 
and Alaska were 56 hospitals in 13 states and the territory 
Alaska, 21 health centres and 13 boarding school infirmaries. 

While moving toward termination of federal trusteeship, 
bureau during the year took steps to improve current conditi 
of Indian schoolchildren, principally Navajos. Under the Nav 
Emergency Education program, the total enrolment of Nav 
children in federal, public and mission schools, both off and 
the reservation, was increased from 16,215 at the beginning 
the fiscal year to 23,679 at the end, leaving a balance of 5, 
unenrolled children. Plans were made, however, to make sch 
ing available for all Navajo children who could attend du 
the fall of 1955. 

During the fifth year of operation, the Navajo-Hopi I 
range rehabilitation program authorized by the act of April 
1950, produced numerous basic improvements for the benef 
the two tribal groups in such fields as education, conserva 
and resource survey, irrigation and road improvement. (See 
Law; Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH.) (CS J. Saame 


Indochina: see CAmsBopra; Laos; VIETNAM. 
. This is an Asia bli isti ee 
Indonesia. n republic consisting 0 


groups of islands: (1) Major Sunda Isl 
(Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes); (2) Lesser Sunda Islanc 
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sa Tenggara (Bali, Lombok, Sumba, Sumbawa, Flores, part 
Timor); (3) Molucca (Maluku) archipelago (Halmaheira, 
am, Ambon, etc.). Area 575,893 sq.mi. Pop. (mid-1955 est.): 
154,500; two-thirds live on Java. Large indigenous groups on 
a: Javanese 42,000,000, Sundanese 13,500,000, Madurese 
luding the inhabitants of the island of Madura) 6,700,000; 
Sumatra: Menangkabaus 3,100,000, Bataks 1,800,000; on the 
10r Sunda Islands: Balinese 1,700,000; on Celebes: Buginese 
90,000. Nonindigenous groups: Chinese 3,000,000, Europeans 
uinly Dutch) 75,000. Language: as well as the Indonesian 
ial language (Bahasa Indonesia), an adaption of Malay, 25 
jor languages and about 250 dialects are spoken. Religion: 
slem (Shafi’i) about 90%; Christian 4.3%; Buddhist 3%; 
idu 2.2%. Chief towns (pop., 1951 est.): Djakarta (cap.) 
20,000, Djokjakarta 1,800,000, Surabaya 1,100,000, Bandung 
;000, Semarang 311,000, Surakarta 266,000, Medan 260,000. 
sident, Achmed Sukarno. Premiers in 1955: Ali Sastroamid- 
) and (from Aug. 11) Burhanuddin Harahap. 
distory.—The year 1955, like the previous one, was marked 
impending political, economic and financial crises. Backed by 
dionalists and Communists, the Ali cabinet continued its 
‘cy of closer political and economic relations with the Soviet 
> and Communist China. In April Indonesia was host to rep- 
mtatives of 29 countries, including China, at the Asian- 
ican conference (q.v.) in Bandung that unanimously adopted 
‘solution in which every kind of colonialism was condemned 
» the “liberation” of Dutch New Guinea was demanded. 


y 


‘he Communist fast-increasing influence and the deteriora- 
. of the financial and economic position brought the Social- 
_ the Masjumi (Moslems) and the Christians together in a 
imon front. Accusing the government of widespread corrup- 
, of squeezing large sums of money out of import licences 
ereby unduly increasing the already high cost of living) in 
2r to bolster up party funds for the planned general election 
_of incompetence in combating the insurgents’ movements on 
a, Sumatra, Achin, Celebes and in the Moluccas, they put 
vard in Dec. 1954 a no-confidence motion in parliament, 
ch, however, was defeated by a narrow margin. 

on his annual report, published in Aug. 1955, Sjafruddin 
wiranegara, director of the Bank of Indonesia, laid stress 
-n on Indonesia’s ominous financial position. From March 31, 
4, to March 31, 1955, currency circulation increased from 
7,000,000 rupiah to 7,480,000,000 rupiah; gold backing, 
ever, decreased from 1,358,000,000 rupiah to 952,000,000 
jah, although the total backing (including foreign exchange 
dings) increased from 1,549,000,000 rupiah to 2,731,000,000 
iah because of increased export revenues (rubber), limitation 
mports and foreign loans. The budget deficit amounted to 
90,000,000 rupiah. He warned that financial disaster could 
_be averted unless monetary equilibrium was restored by im- 
ving production through the increase of trained workers and 
ital goods and attracting foreign investments. 

Meanwhile, high army officers refused to acknowledge the 
ernment appointment of Major General Utojo as the new 
‘f of staff and sided with the political opposition. The gov- 
ment was finally forced to resign on July 22. Three weeks 
r Burhanuddin Harahap (Masjumi) formed a new govern- 
it, mainly composed of Moslem, Socialist and Christian min- 
rs. The new government started by appointing a new chief of 
f acceptable to the army (Colonel Nasution, leader of the 
government demonstration of Oct. 17, 1952), fighting cor- 
tion, diminishing or abolishing export duties and soliciting 
neial help from the United States and under the Colombo 
. 

Vith the whole army mobilized to assure peace and order, the 
sral election duly started on Sept. 29, to be completed in 


December. 

In October Indonesia’s new request to put the dispute about 
the status of Dutch New Guinea on the agenda of the UN gen- 
eral assembly got the required two-thirds majority vote. 

(G. W. O.) 


Education.— (1954) Schools: primary 32,223, pupils 6,285,432, teachers 
109,864; secondary 2,737, pupils 404,981, teachers 21,986: vocational 
925, pupils 101,205. Teachers’ training colleges 540, students about 
45,000. Universities 3, faculties 138, students 17,387. 

Finance and Banking.—)fonetary unit: rupiah, with a basic selling ex- 
change rate of 11.48 rupiah to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.): 
revenue 8,163,000,000 rupiah; expenditure 10,754,000,000 rupiah. In- 
ternal debt (Dec. 1954) 5,027,000,000 rupiah, external debt 5,237,- 
000,000 rupiah. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 7,542,000,000 rupiah; 
(Aug. 1954) 6,417,000,000 rupiah. Deposit money: (Dec. 1954) 3,541,- 
000,000 rupiah; (Aug. 1954) 3,114,000,000 rupiah. Gold and foreign 
exchange (March 1955, central bank only) U.S. $273,000,000; (total 
including other banks, Dec. 1954) U.S. $299,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 7,172,000,000 rupiah; exports 9,759,- 
000,000 rupiah. Main sources of imports: Japan 22%, Netherlands 11%, 
other continental European Payments union countries 17%; U.K. 5%: 
other sterling area 22%; U.S. and Canada 15%. Main destinations of 
exports: Malaya and Singapore 26%; Netherlands 19%; U.K. and 
sterling area 14%; other continental European Payments union coun- 
tries 9%; U.S. and Canada 17%. Chief exports: rubber 31%; petroleum 
products 26%; tin 7%; copra 6%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 70.300 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): cars 57,000, commercial vehicles 44,700. Railways 
(1954): 6,681 km.; freight carried 6,375,000 metric tons. Shipping: 
merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1954) 125; total 
tonnage 91,085. Air transport (1954): 180,097,000 passenger-km.; 
freight 7,452,000 ton-km. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 63,977. Radio re- 
ceiving sets (1953): 326,000. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): rice (Java and Madura) 
7,140,000; tea 35,300; copra (exports) 297,000; sugar, raw value 
720,000; soy beans 305,000. (1953): maize 2,416,000; sweet potatoes 
1,319,000, (Java and Madura, 1954) 1,053,000; cassava 8,528,000, 
(Java and Madura, 1954) 6,400,000; peanuts 196,000; palm ker- 
nels 42,400: palm oil 160,600 (exports, 1954, 140,200); coffee 61,700 
(exports, 1954, 36,000). Livestock (Sept. 1952): cattle 4,569,000; sheep 
2,230,000; pigs 1,099,000; horses 549,000; buffaloes 2,851,000; goats 
5,615,000. Fisheries (metric tons, 1953): sea 375,000; inland 242,000. 

Industry.—Fuel and raw materials (metric tons, 1954): crude petro- 
leum (11 months) 9,794,000; coal (11 months) 813,600; tin concen- 
trates, metal content, 36,400; natural rubber 757,100; bauxite, dried 
equivalent (1953) 150,000. 


* Certain activities of recent years took 
Industrial Health. definite form in 1955, of which the 
most symbolic was the affiliation of occupational medicine 
with aviation medicine and public health within the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine, which was approved at the meet- 
ing of the American Medical association in Atlantic City in 
June. 

Behind the recognition of the specialty by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical asso- 
ciation, and by the Advisory Board for the Medical Specialties, 
lay the development of a sound core of professional training in 
a number of schools in the United States and abroad, by means 
of which, more than by any other criteria, the nature and scope 
of occupational medicine (commonly spoken of as industrial 
medicine in its limited application to industry, as differentiated 
from its general concern with the impact of man’s occupation 
upon his health) came to be defined. Back of this training, too, 
lay the still growing awareness of industrial physicians and 
medical educators that the hygienic needs of our industrial 
society demand, for their satisfaction, the application of a new 
brand of preventive medicine; that, without abandoning the 
disciplines and techniques of preventive medicine which had 
served the community well in the era characterized largely by 
microbiotic threats to human health, there was urgent need to 
cultivate the new methods of a preventive medicine that would 
bring under control the hazards to health created by man’s 
applications of the physical sciences to his daily life. 

The palliative character of industrial medicine, in its earlier 
preoccupation with the treatment of the end results of human 
exposure to dangerous environmental conditions, and with its 
emphasis on disability and workmen’s compensation, was giving 
way rapidly to the viewpoints and techniques of industrial hy- 
giene, environmental appraisal and control, and rehabilitation. 
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The ultimate social and economic consequences of this change 
in viewpoint and strategy could only be imagined, but they 
began to be apparent. 

The effects of the new orientation of industrial medicine, now 
potentiated by formal professional sanction, could be expected 
to find their way into general medical practice, by virtue of the 
crowing demands made upon physicians generally to spend some 
part of their time in industrial practice, especially in small 
industries. Approximately half of the U-S. work force was 
employed in such industries, and the almost utter lack of pre- 
ventive medicine within these thousands of establishments was 
an outstanding problem of industrial and community health. 
Medicine in the U.S. had shown great capacity for responding 
to clear calls to duty, and it was to be expected that the new 
knowledge of preventive medicine in industry would find expres- 
sion and application through appropriate emphasis on this aspect 
of the training and practice of physicians. A hopeful sign of 
progress in this direction was manifest in the consideration given 
to this subject in recent months in conferences of practising 
physicians and medical educators. 

The recognition and the definition of occupational medicine 
as a specialized field of medical research, training and practice 
had even wider potential consequences, however, than those sug- 
gested above. It had been apparent, recently, that modern indus- 
trial production and distribution had altered not only the en- 
vironment in which the work of the world was done but also 
the physical basis of modern life. The hazards of industry show 
themselves on streets and highways, and find their way into 
man’s food and water supplies and into the air he breathes, in 
the form of chemical contaminants; they invade the household 
as the machinery of comfort and convenience, and as chemicals 
that find a wide range of usage. The evidence for the reality of 
these hazards is seen in the high incidence of fatal and disabling 
accidents, especially on the highways and in the home. In the 
latter connection, a new mechanism for the distribution of perti- 
nent information in emergency had come into existence, as a 
sign of the times and also as a significant note of progress, in 
that “poison centres” had been and were being set up in a 
number of cities. These were in readiness to convey to physi- 
cians the available information for the prompt handling of cases 
of accidental poisoning which had become so common, espe- 
cially among small children. CRA DES) 

Canada.—The federal department of national health and 
welfare through its occupational health division continued dur- 
ing 1955 the promotion of sound health practices in all indus- 
tries and occupations throughout Canada. This was accomplished 
by close liaison with the provincial authorities in an advisory 
and consultant capacity. Specific projects included investigation 
of the problem of back injuries, study of health services for 
small plants, air pollution surveys, dust control, promotional 
and educational work in furthering occupational nursing, re- 
search on the hazard of new insecticides, establishment of safe 
standards, and greatly increased activity in the field of radiation 
control, including surveys of uranium mines. 

In the Atlantic region, activity in iron ore in Labrador, in 
copper in Gaspé, Que., and in established fishing and lumbering 
industries led to an increased awareness for health services which 
was reflected in institutes for industrial nurses. Ontario and 
Quebec are the most industrialized provinces of Canada. During 
the year the Quebec government engaged an industrial nursing 
consultant; in Kitchener, Ontario, a pilot study project started 
providing small plants with health services. The Ontario division 
of industrial hygiene continued its close control of silicosis, 
and studied industrial absenteeism and the standardization of 
records. 

Essentially the prairie provinces are 


agricultural, yet a 
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tices reflected by absenteeism might represent disease in | 


foundry survey was completed in Manitoba, and with the c 
tinuing oil development in Alberta, many subsidiary industy) 
brought with them the need for control of new hazards. A sty 
of arsenical air pollution was continued in Yellowknife, N. 
British Columbia is in a unique position in that it contas 
several “company” towns which are almost completely isolaty 
Examples are the smelting town of Trail, and the alumin} 
establishment of Kitimat. This illustrates one of the fundam) 
tals of occupational health practice in Canada, that the vast ¢ 
tances make essential good understanding between all levels| 
health authorities in handling the problems. 
(Mil. W% MoP? Game 
Great Britain.—The practice of industrial health has hithe 
been largely regarded as supplementary to management 
concerned mainly with accidents, occupational diseases, em 
ronmental hygiene and welfare. It was now realized that 
outlook is too narrow and that industrial health must incre 
ingly participate, within its limitations, in management. At 7 
International Labour conference (Geneva, Switz., 1955) 
main theme was labour management relations in the devel 
ing industrial society. Human relations emerged as vital | 
health, physical, mental and social. Strikes and restrictive pr’ 


industry and were no less important to the health departms 
than accidents and diseases. In Great Britain, 1955 was mar 

by paralyzing strikes in docks, transport and coal mines. I 
department of social science, University of Liverpool, publis 
a significant investigation on The Dock Worker, An Analysis 
Conditions of Employment in the Port of Manchester. Similat 
in the copper mining industry of Northern Rhodesia this sa| 
problem presented itself in the controversy on African 

vancement. 

The International Labour conference unanimously rec 
mended that vocational rehabilitation services should be m 
available to all disabled persons. In Great Britain the provis 
of sheltered employment in Remploy factories was restricted 
account of excessive costs. The re-employment of infective ca 
of tuberculosis proved highly controversial and intractable. 7 
United Kingdom government promised to implement the r 
ommendations of the Gower’s committee (1951) by extend 
factory legislation to nonfactory employments. The minister 
labour set up an expert committee to advise him on the nec 
sary measures and priorities. At the Atoms for Peace conferet 
(Geneva, Aug. 1955) considerable attention was directed to _ 
risks of injury from exposure to radiation from radioactive 
sion material and waste products. It was emphasized that ab 
lute protection was not practicable and that the public m 
take a “calculated risk.” The departmental committee appoin 
to review the Diseases provisions of the National Insura 
(Industrial Injuries) act issued their report. The commit 
accepted the validity of the distinction between injury by a 
dent and injury by gradual process and recommended that 
search into occupational health hazards was essential to 
effective working of the act. (See also ACCIDENTS; PUB 
HEALTH ENGINEERING. ) (A. MN. 


Industrial Production: see Business REVIEW. 
Infantile Paralysis: see Pottomyetitis. 


Infant Mortality Mortality in the first year of life reac 

* a record low point in the United St 
during the first eight months of 1955, with a rate of 26.4 
1,000 live births, a reduction of 1.9% from the corresponc 
rate for the like period of the year before. During the whol 
1954 there were 107,100 deaths in the first year of life; 
infant mortality rate was 26.6 per 1,000 live births. Aln 
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ree-quarters of these infant deaths occurred during the first 
days of life. Compared with rors, Re earliest year for which 
ta are available, when the infant mortality rate was 99.9 
r 1,000 live births, the figure for 1954 represented a decline 
737: 
Among the white population in the United States, infant mor- 
lity is appreciably lower than among the nonwhite population. 
1e latest available data relate to the year 1952, when the rates 
r 1,000 live births were: white males, 28.7; nonwhite males, 
.3; White females, 21.1; and nonwhite females, 41.7. 
As in the United States, England and Wales also recorded a 
duction in infant mortality in 1955, the decrease during the 
st six months amounting to 4% compared with the like period 
the year before. Throughout all of England and Wales, 17,160 
aths under one year of age were recorded for the whole of 
54, corresponding to a rate of 25.4 per 1,000 live births; this 
is 5% lower than in 1953. The latest available data for Can- 
a, covering 1954, showed 13,841 deaths under one year of age 
da rate of 31.8 per 1,000 live births; the decrease from the 
ar before amounted to 10%. In New Zealand the population 
| European origin recorded an infant mortality rate of 20 per 
00 live births in 1954, the same as in 1953. Australia had an 
fant mortality rate of 22.5 per 1,000 live births in 1954 (ex- 
uding the experience of full-blood aborigines). Recent infant 
ortality rates for a number of countries are shown in the 
flowing table. 
Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births 
in Selected Countries 


i Country (eee! sei jpeseye Country 1954 1953 1952 
th America switzerland . . . . 27 30 29 
United States. < . . 27 28 29 United Kingdom . . 26 28 28 
MG) 8 ss se: (32 35 38 Yugoslavia... .102 117 105 
Bosty Rica . . . .101 83 80 Re 
Jominican Republic . — 74 79 33d 
Suatemala . . . . 88 103 112 Aden Colony . . . — 197 140 
BEEOSGS 9: 0 s2 le 60 64 Buchel ens oe eniort arg ell SOS 
favaica : —— 63 75 Seytonieyor.) os (oe 71 78 
Mexico as 95 90 Gyiprusie aise) es va De 47 a9. 
emnamo eee SO. 53 5] Hong Kong 3): . 2 72 74 LE 
ryerto Rico . . . . 57 63 66 HSH) ia pac, ao Se = ere UL 
Salvador, Fl... . 82 82 85 Israel (Jewish pop.) . 35 36 39 
i idad and ee pre atl 49 48 49 
f ~~ alaya, Federa- 
Mobageo.... . 70 89 A tae: => 83 90 
; Singapore 2. 67 70 
ith America : 
Argentina. . . . . 62 65 65 Taiwan 7s 37) 7-730 34 35 
british Guiana . . . — reed 82 Afri 
ee 1 24> 114 13.4 Moone ae aa ay! 
Mombic.. 6. oe — NT 977 Baga AEN: 57 
? — 114 100 
mee ss ts Madagascar _- > 91 
fenezvela . . . . 68 68 79 Mawitiis .... 81 94 81 
Nyasaland — OS 141 
ope Reunion Seas — 87 138 
‘Austria Oe On ORE Reel) 51 Southern Rhodesia 
Begium . . . . . » 49 42 45 Evropeans}”.. » « 29° 25 21 
BGK oe 29 Union of So. Africa 
Barend fe. fos ios af 0 ve (Europeans) . . . 34 34 35 
BO os a cae 4 Zanzibar and 
Bemiany (West) . . ee ae aa Pemba. ....— — 79 
EMERY: 500 ec ie! = 
BNA stirse ss) et 8 «39. 4] Oceania 
MN Sis en OS 59 63 PUSiralicin. i clos eee: 23 24 
Netherlands . . . . 2) 22 22 New Zealand . . . — 25 28 
BMEWOY «6... oo 22 24 Europeans. . . . 20 20 22 
mavgal. «7. . 2 . 86 96 94 KASONISSE oh ctoaehe ts ae 73 84 
SEPM Fo) soe Pts aie ekg 61 Hawaii. ws oe 2S 21 21 
Guam) eee se 43 40 38 


et fee is TOD 20 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (April 1955) and Statistical Papers, 
ties A, vol. vii, no. 4 (Oct. 1955), and earlier issues; Office of Population Research, 
aceton University, and Population Association of America, Population Index (July 1955); 
orld Health Organization, Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Reports, vol. viii (1955). 


A detailed survey of infant mortality throughout the world 
id the biological, social and economic factors bearing upon 
e problem were contained in volumes i and ii of a report by 
e department of social affairs of the United Nations, Foetal, 
ifant and Early Childhood Mortality, published in 1954. Ac- 
ding to the report, almost all mortality in the first month of 
‘e and almost all foetal deaths are related to developmental 
id genetic factors. However, there are exceptions in deaths that 
ay be attributed to accidents of pregnancy and childbirth. On 
e other hand, mortality in infancy after the very early period 
life is largely the result of environmental factors. However, 
me environmental factors, such as nutrition and prenatal care, 
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may also affect foetal and neonatal mortality. 

The leading causes of death in the first year of life among 
infants in the United States during 1954 were: immaturity (un- 
qualified), 5.4 per 1,000 live births; postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis, 4.4; congenital malformations, 3.9; birth injuries, 
2.8; influenza and pneumonia, except pneumonia of the new- 
born, 2.0; and certain gastrointestinal diseases, 1.1. (See also 
DEATH STATISTICS. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—National Office of Vital Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Bulletin and various issues of Vital Statistics—Special Reports 
(issued irregularly); Office of Population Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity, and the Population Association of America, Population Index (quar- 
terly); United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin (monthly). (M. Sp.) 


Inflation: see Prices. See also under various countries. 
Influenza: see Resprratory DISEASES. 

Inland Waterways: see Canats AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 
Insects and Insecticides: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; PuBLIc HEALTH ENGINEERING. 

Instalment Buying and Selling: see Business Review; 
CONSUMER CREDIT. 


Insurance Life Insurance.—At the beginning of 1955 ap- 
* proximately 93,000,000 persons in the United 
States owned $334,000,000,000 of life insurance in legal reserve 
companies, an increase of almost 10% in one year and about 
130% in ten years. This insurance was composed of $201,000,- 
000,000 ordinary, $94,000,000,000 group and $39,000,000,000 
industrial. By the end of 1955 the total amount of life insurance 
had expanded to around $370,000,000,000. In Canada at the 
beginning of 1955 around 6,000,000 policyholders owned about 
$24,100,000,000 of life insurance, made up of $16,800,000,000 
ordinary, $5,500,000,000 group and $1,800,000,000 industrial. By 
the end of 1955 the total amount of life insurance in Canada had 
increased to about $26,000,000,000. 

Although the amount of legal reserve life insurance owned by 
policyholders in the United States and Canada was very large, 
the total was equal to only a little more than one year’s personal 
income of the residents of those countries. Nevertheless, the 
United States and Canada continued to rank high above other 
countries in the ratio of life insurance in force to personal in- 
come. Premiums paid for life insurance in the United States 
in 1954 amounted to 2.9% of people’s income, while in Canada 
it was 2.7%. 

During 1954 legal reserve life insurance companies made ben- 
efit payments to United States families of more than $4,947,- 
000,000, which was double the total of 1944. Beneficiaries re- 
ceived $2,072,000,000 of this in the form of death benefits, 
while living policyholders received $2,875,000,000 as matured 
endowments, annuity payments, surrender values, policy divi- 
dends and the like. Benefit payments to Canadian families in 
1954 amounted to $312,000,000, of which $119,000,000 repre- 
sented payments to beneficiaries and $193,000,000 payments to 
living policyholders. 

United States veterans and servicemen held about $43,000,- 
000,000 of national service and United States government life 
insurance and, in addition, under the Servicemen’s Indemnity 
act of 1951, each man in service had available a gratuitous in- 
demnity of $10,000 (decreased by any national service and 
United States government life insurance he might have) in event 
of death during active military service. (See also VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION, U.S.) 

There was also $13,000,000,000 of life insurance in force in 
fraternal societies, assessment associations and savings banks. 
The survivor benefits provided by the Social Security act af- 
forded death benefits to certain members of the families of 
persons covered by the law. 
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Assets of United States and Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies continued to grow rapidly, reaching $87,600,000,000 for 
United States companies and about $6,000,000,000 for Canadian 
companies at July 31, 1955. Substantial life insurance invest- 
ments are made across the border, especially by the companies 
doing life insurance business in both countries. United States 
companies had about 3% of their assets invested in Canada, 
while Canadian companies had about one-quarter of their assets 
invested in the United States. 

Investments by United States life insurance companies in in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous bonds of United States corporations 
rose to $16,730,000,000 on July 31, 1955, and in addition nearly 
$770,000,000 was held in foreign industrial bonds, chiefly Cana- 
dian. Likewise, investments in public utilities grew to a new high 
of $13,310,000,000 in the United States, plus another $430,000,- 
ooo in Canada. United States life companies had only recently 
begun to expand mortgage holdings in Canada. Their loans out- 
standing on United States properties amounted to $27,500,000,- 
ooo on July 31, 1955, compared with about $275,000,000 on 
Canadian properties. Although ownership of government secu- 
rities had declined since World War II, the companies still held 
$11,075,000,000 in the United States and nearly $1,030,000,000 
in Canada. 

The net interest rate earned on total assets of the United 
States companies in 1954 was 3.24% (after taxes and expenses). 
Although interest rates on new investments declined through 
early 1954, they later turned upward. CUBASE) 

Property Insurance.—The year 1954 started in an auspicious 
manner for the property insurance business. At first all lines 
of insurance showed profits, no mean feat when it is considered 
that there are 25 separate classifications. Then came the hur- 
ricanes. Within 45 days Hurricanes “Carol,” “Edna” and 
“Hazel” blew the profits away. Companies which emphasized fire 
insurance and its collateral lines were hard pressed to complete 
the year on a break-even basis. The net tally was an over-all loss 
ratio (incurred losses and loss adjustment expense to earned 
premiums) which approximated the 1953 loss ratio, hovering 
about the 57% mark. The expense ratio continued to climb and 
moved up 0.5% to 1%. For 1954 the expense ratio for the stock 
companies was in the neighbourhood of 36.5%. 

The first half of 1955 showed an upward trend in premium 
volume. For a representative group of 160 stock property insur- 
ance companies the gain in premium volume amounted to about 
6%. In many ways this was a real gain, for the motive force no 
longer derived from inflation and rising rate levels. There was 
an increase in extended coverage insurance rates because of the 
hurricane effects, but generally rate levels tended downward. 
Substantial rate reductions were made in some fire insurance 
lines and in the highly profitable automobile physical damage 
field. 

The over-all loss ratio for the first half of 1955 was 3.7 points 
above the ratio for the first half of 1954. The expense ratio 
remained constant. This produced a net combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio of 92.3% (loss ratio 55.4%; expense ratio 36.9%). 
These averages are somewhat misleading. They include specialty 
companies whose loss ratio is usually lower than that of the 
general writing companies. Further, some specialty companies 
have expense ratios considerably lower than those of the general 
writing companies. If the specialty companies were eliminated 
from this analysis the over-all loss and expense ratios would 
probably be somewhat higher. 

The fire and casualty field continued during 1954 and 1955 to 
be sharply competitive among various groups of companies. 
Conditions were nearly perfect for such spirited competition. 
Rates were adequate; surpluses were substantial for reserving 
purposes; the market was no longer subject to tremendous up- 
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heavals; insurance was being bought in more and more subs . 
tial amounts rather than being sold. This latter observa} 
sprang from the economic and legal sanctions calling for ii) 
ance; é.g., financial responsibility laws and pressure of morth 
lenders for fire and extended coverage insurance. 

Fire Insurance-—The decline in straight fire insurance | 
miums, begun in 1951, continued during 1955. Underwriting 
perience in fire insurance alone was better in 1954 than in 
but the prospects were not so bright for 1955. Extended ca 
age experience was disastrous in 1954. It was estimated that 
three hurricanes “Carol,” “Edna” and “Hazel” resulted in ing 
ance losses of almost $275,000,000. Substantial rate incre 
were therefore imposed in the geographical areas where 
major losses occurred. The New England Fire Insurance Ra 
association, for example, effective Dec. 31, 1954, filed exte | 
coverage rate increases of approximately 150% on residenca, 
Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island and of 50% in 
necticut. 

Marine Insurance.—Ocean marine insurance premiums cor 
ued their slow decline in 1954 and the first half of 1955. J 
experience was improving. This very competitive field was ¢ 
plicated by dollar shortages and exchange restrictions in 
countries. 

Inland marine insurance continued to break premium vol 
records. This expanding area of insurance recorded a volum 
$325,000,000 in premiums written for 1954 compared with 
$28,000,000 written in 1933. The loss picture was spotty. O 
all, this was a profitable field for the insurance companies. | 

Casualty Insurance—Workmen’s compensation insurance - 
miums declined slightly in 1954 and the first half of 1955. Lo 
were moving upward largely because of strong drives in legi 
tive circles to increase benefits. 

Accident and sickness insurance made gains, but at a slo 
rate: 10% in 1954, compared with 18% in 1953. The prem 
volume approximated $2,750,000,000. Loss ratios remained 
vourable. The life insurance companies had seized the leader: 
in premium volume. Of the ten leading writers of accident 
sickness insurance in 1955, eight were life insurance compa’ 
and the other two had affiliations with life insurance compar 

In the general liability lines, premiums were up about I 
but the profit margin remained slim. 

Fidelity and surety bonds experienced substantial grov 
Most of the upsurge in premiums resulted from the renewa 
three-year fidelity bonds. Surety bonds continued to grow 
volume primarily because of the building boom. 

Miscellaneous small lines such as plate glass, burglary 
theft, boiler and machinery were generally satisfactory. 

Generally, it might be said that in 1954 and the first hal 
1955 the fire and casualty insurance industry continued to ¢ 
flexible coverage at reasonable rates, backed by excellent 
adjustment and engineering service. (L. J.a 

Hospital, Medical and Surgical Insurance.—Growth in 
number of persons in the United States covered by some f 
of health prepayment program continued without let-up du 
1955, aS major attention to health and welfare benefits a 
came from organized labour. By the end of the year more t 
105,000,000 persons in the United States held some form 
coverage against hospital costs, more than 91,000,000 had 
gical protection and medical expense coverage extended to 
000,000. Blue Cross coverage in the United States and Car 
exceeded 51,000,000 by the end of 1955, while the compa 
nonprofit Blue Shield plans had enrolled 37,000,000 for sur; 
protection and 27,000,000 for medical expense. 

Although a revised version of the administration’s prop 
health reinsurance program was reintroduced in the U.S. 
gress, it received comparatively little attention. Support fe 
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peared to be waning as Marion B. Folsom replaced Oveta 
ilp Hobby as secretary of health, education and welfare. Vari- 
s bills proposing health insurance programs were also intro- 
ced in the congress but did not receive important support or 
blic attention during the year. However, the recodified tax 
ys provided important clarifications of taxability to employers 
d employees of contributions for health programs and benefits 
seived under them. In general, such payments and contribu- 
ms continued to be deductible and nontaxable, in accordance 
th past practice under unclear legislation. 

Nineteen compulsory cash sickness insurance bills were intro- 
ced in ten states during 1955 but all were defeated; no such 
oposals had been enacted since the New York program was 
opted in 1949. Despite the 1955 Ford and General Motors so- 
Jed “guaranteed annual wage” settlements, it appeared that 
ganized labour would continue to press for compulsory cash 
kness legislation. 

Extension of “catastrophic” or “major medical expense” cov- 
ages in the United States, largely through insurance company 
grams, continued cautiously during the year, with some ap- 
ent reluctance to expand vigorously in this direction by some 
‘riers. Blue Cross and Blue Shield adopted in principle a 
‘ommended pattern of extended benefits designed to extend 
> basic service benefit concept of the nonprofit plans into 
iger periods of coverage and additional areas of care, but only 
yew of these plans had placed such coverage on the market by 
> end of 1955. 

A revised middle-way program of compulsory national health 
jurance went into effect in Sweden on Jan. 1, 1955, replacing 
acy plans which, with state aid, had covered 65% of the 
pulation. Unlike the British system, Sweden’s program called 
> partial payment for care received by the patient and direct 
tribution by each individual for insurance. The program was 
dected to triple the government’s contribution for health ben- 
ts, to $150,000,000 a year. (CARIGaSS) 
Great Britain.—Results published in 1955 revealed new or- 
aary life sums assured written by British offices in 1954 at 
ore than £1,000,000,000, against about £850,000,000 in the 
2ceding year. A flattening out of the rate of increase of group 
2 business was accompanied by an increased volume of new 
siness through individual contracts. Industrial sums assured 
itten by eight leading industrial life offices were £209,589,000 
mpared with £203,878,000 in 1953, and the average sum 
sured per industrial policy was £54 against £53.6 in 1953, 
8 in 1952 and £45.2 in 1951. 

The combined fire and accident premium revenue in 1954, as 
sclosed in the accounts of 24 selected British offices, was £447,- 
4,000, compared with £428,943,000 and £407,430,000 in the 
© preceding years. The fire underwriting results reflected heavy 
e and hurricane losses in the year. The over-all profit ratio 
‘the two departments fell from 6% to 4.9%. 

Premium income of the British marine market further con- 


Table |.—Fire, Accident and General Insurance in Great Britain 


(in £000) 
Profit and loss 

Year Premiums Claims credit % of Premiums 
> 
BPMN ea. a es 180,059 77,900 17,856 9.4 
i ea eee 181,346 83,454 15,462 8.5 
SP ees ss ss 184,582 89,828 9,635 5.2 
ident and General 
ae 227,371 127,373 3,422 1.5 
MET .s ) el ee 247,597 137,653 10,224 4.) 
Ss. od S942) ceo cord 262,852 146,449 12,455 4.7 


icted, but transfers to profit and loss (mainly in respect of 
iding in previous years) were higher than formerly. The ratio 
aggregate funds to premium revenue was considerably en- 
nced. 
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Table |l._—Marine Insurance in Great Britain 
(in £000) 
Profit and loss 
Year Premiums credit Fund % of Premiums 
US2I SSA ele eae 48,231 4,716 68,849 142.7 
LAS o> ay. eae Aone OS We 44,130 S317 70,167 159.0 
VISA) ae Bete eee 40,304 4,416 67,875 168.4 


Life assurance in 1955 was maintained at a high production 
level. The distribution of the business followed closely the pat- 
tern of the previous year, with a substantial proportion written 
under new pension and group assurance schemes and in the 
form of increases under existing schemes. In general, however, 
the field for new industrial pensions gave evidence of a degree 
of sales resistance not met with a few years earlier. Endowment 
assurances specially written to provide retirement benefits for 
“executive and noncontrolling directors” remained an important 
factor in the new business total, as also policies of a short-term 
nature in connection with imter vivos gifts, and policies pro- 
viding for estate duty payments, much of which was placed 
under the provisions of the Married Women’s Property acts. 
The family income type of policy assuring income for depend- 
ents was in demand, and there was an added interest in indi- 
vidual endowment assurances based on maturity at age 65 for 
the purpose of augmenting the pension benefit granted under 
the national scheme. 

Industrial and scientific development in many countries, com- 
bined with a general inflationary tendency, assisted income in 
the fire account and to a limited degree offset rate reductions 
in certain areas. Losses by fire were heavier than in 1954. The 
record of many large fires in the United Kingdom was domi- 
nated by an estimated loss of £1,000,000 at a Birmingham cycle 
accessories warehouse. In the overseas field, the emphasis was 
on the number of important fires, and these, with severe hurri- 
cane losses under extended coverage, again produced a consider- 
able total. Flood damage, unlike windstorm, is not included as a 
general extension to a fire policy, so that the account was but 
little affected by devastating floods in the northeastern United 
States and elsewhere. 

The world’s trouble spots made no pronounced impact either 
on the volume or out-turn of the account. 

Accident and general insurance increased both in volume and 
revenue total. Motor insurance, the largest separate section of 
the composite accident account, was freely sought but, because 
of unfavourable trading results over a long period, underwriting 
proceeded with caution. An upward revision in rates for certain 
classes of private cars and commercial vehicles operating in the 
United Kingdom became effective in December. Public liability 
insurance expanded and indemnity covers for £25,000 and £50,- 
ooo were commonplace. The insurance of employers’ liability 
showed generally more favourable results. There was an in- 
creased demand for fidelity insurance and a sustained interest 
by employers in group accident insurance to close the gap be- 
tween employees’ wages and the benefits as provided under the 
National Insurance acts. 

Personal accident, burglary and plate glass business was 
written in the main on profitable lines. 

Underwriters of marine risks, hulls and cargo, had to contend 
with intensive competition and rate cutting in the British mar- 
ket and many areas overseas, and premium income proved dif- 
ficult to hold even at previously reduced levels. In the aviation 
market the progressive increase in the insured value of aircraft 
hulls together with the huge accumulations of liability at risk 
both in the air and on the ground were absorbed without undue 
strain on resources. 

(See also CO-OPERATIVES; FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION; 
Frres AND Fire Losses; SOCIAL SECURITY; VETERANS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION [ U.S. ].) (Gee ass) 
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Insurance, Old Age: see SocrAL SECURITY. 
Inter-American Investment Conference: see ForEIGN 
INVESTMENTS. 

Interior, U.S. Department of: see GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS AND BurEAUus, U.S. 


" " A survey of interior decoration in 
Interior Decoration. 1955 showed great variety and in- 
dividuality but few clear-cut trends. There was more design to 
fit specific situations and less widespread imitation of successful 
experiments. 

It was a colourful year, highlighted by the final and sweeping 
victory of colour in the appliance field, but no particular colours 
or combinations emerged as favourites comparable with the 
chartreuse, green and yellow, the charcoal and pink or the pump- 
kin and turquoise of recent years. Combinations of the neutral 
earth tones remained popular, but so did monochromatic pastels, 
especially pink, as well as the basic white scheme sparked with 
such vivid and dissonant combinations as peacock blue, ma- 
genta and orange. Shades of purple, from heliotrope to the deep 
tones, were used to some extent but probably reflected the 
availability of a more complete colour range in almost every 
type of product rather than a true trend. 

Interior decorating reflected many changes in architectural 
practices in 1955. In both homes and commercial buildings, air 
conditioning made the use of light colours and delicate fabrics 
more practical and more popular, and the choice between 
“warm” and “cool” colours a matter of preference rather than 
necessity. On the other hand, the ever-increasing size of glass 
areas in all types of new construction produced new types of 
window treatments to provide positive and flexible control of 
sunlight and sun heat. 

Furniture in 1955 took a new approach toward greater inter- 
changeability and flexibility of use. Small armless chairs ap- 
peared which could be lined up to give the appearance of a 
single long bench. Storage pieces were made in modular dimen- 
sions and finished on all sides, to be placed side by side, stacked 
on top of one another or projected into the room to serve as a 
room divider. Chests were designed for bedroom, living or 
dining room use, and many had interchangeable interior features 
for various types of storage. Small tables were equally suitable 
for use beside a bed or a living room chair. 

In traditional furniture styles, Italian Provincial showed a 
sudden surge of popularity. The work and influence of Scandi- 
navian and Italian designers were still much in evidence, as 
were Oriental influences, both Japanese and Chinese. The con- 
tinuing trend toward scaled down and simplified period orna- 
mentation in traditional styles, on the one hand, and toward 
softer, warmer, discreetly ornamented modern styles, on the 
other, resulted in many collections intermediate in feeling. There 
was great diversity between the products of individual designers 
rather than any general style. The main points in common were 
a general adherence to traditional proportions for each piece; 
upholstered pieces were less severely tailored and chair backs 
were somewhat higher than in most modern styles; wood mem- 
bers were subtly shaped rather than sharply sculptured. 

Walnut and mahogany continued as the most-favoured woods, 
but there was much use of birch, maple, pecan, beech, cherry, 
white walnut and elm, some quantities of teak and pine, and 
limited amounts of rosewood, ebony and other exotic woods. 
Dull, open-pore finishes, permitting the grain to show through, 
were almost universal. There was minor use of oil-stain and 
lacquer finishes but virtually no high-gloss of any type. Brown 
wood tones from amber to dark walnut were far and away the 
favourites for almost every variety of wood, though gray finishes 
began to show up strongly toward the end of the year. 


- popular, and there was much interest in sectional scenics. 


Furniture generally showed free use of contrasting mat 
like cane, straw cloth, metals, leather, stone, shell and 
types of plastic. Vividly coloured plastics were frequently 
bined with wood, and some new, more textural plastics 
introduced. 

The major emphasis in floor coverings was on more 
brighter colours and on area and accent rugs. Random, n 
textures were in high favour. There was considerably more 
of nylon, even in modestly priced carpeting, along with ra 
viscose and wool. Cotton rug manufacturers were also 
nylon and rayon, and their products showed much more us¢ 
pattern. Hard-surface coverings displayed more vivid and ex 
sive colour ranges, but few innovations in pattern. 

Drapery fabrics emphasized sheers and many types of 
tured casement cloths, especially in the moderately priced br 
ets. Printed Fiberglas, in many weights, came into more ex 
sive use. Upholstery fabrics tended toward smoother, less he 
textured surfaces, slight and restrained use of metallic y. 
and considerably more use of nylon. Most important, prob 
was the introduction of new processes to make many kind 
fabrics resistant to soil- and water-spotting. 

In wall coverings, large but widely spaced patterns were 


and simulated textures, grass cloth, wheat straw, brick, s 
and wood, reached new peaks, but a slight decline was 
ceptible. There was somewhat more use of highly formal 
elegant materials like flocked designs, moirés and damasks, 
silky-textured okami wood. Matching papers and fabrics 
moving away from small, all-over designs toward larger 
freer patterns. 

In lighting fixtures, whether for wall, ceiling, floor or t 
adjustability to various positions through the use of pull 
slides, pivots and universal joints seemed to be of prime im 
tance. There was, however, a revival of interest in ceiling 
tures, especially the many-branched, pierced-brass varie 
Lamps generally seemed to be returning to smooth surfaces : 
classic shapes. (See also FURNITURE INDUSTRY.) (G. M. J. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 

The International Bank for Reconstruct 
Development. and Development makes medium- and lo 
term loans to meet urgent economic needs in its member co 
tries. Established by the United Nations Monetary and Fin 
cial conference which met at Bretton Woods, N.H., in July 1¢ 
by 1955 the bank had 58 member countries and a subscri 
capital of $9,050,500,000. It had operated at a profit and | 
built up reserves amounting on Oct. 1, 1955, to approximal 
$19 5,000,000. 


International Bank, Member Countries, Oct. 1955 


Afghanistan Denmark Indonesia Pakistan 

Australia Dominican Republic Iran Panama 

Austria Ecuador lraq Paraguay 

Belgium Egypt Israel Peru 

Bolivia El Salvador Italy Philippines 

Brazil Ethiopia Japan Sweden 

Burma Finland Jordan Syria 

Canada France Korea Thailand 

Ceylon German Federal Republic Lebanon Turkey 

Chile Greece Luxembourg Union of South / 

China Guatemala Mexico United Kingdom 

Colombia Haiti Netherlands United States 

Costa Rica Honduras Nicaragua Uruguay 

Cuba Iceland Norway Venezuela 
India Yugoslavia 


Lending Operations.—During the fiscal year ending ] 
30, 1955, the bank signed loans totalling the equivalent of $4 
000,000, or more than in any other year in its history. 
20 loans made were in 14 countries and territories and, a 
earlier years, were mainly designed to strengthen basic serv 

A total of $160,000,000 was lent for transport. The lat 
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in for this purpose was an amount of $61,000,000 to finance 
2 rehabilitation and modernization of the Pacific Railroad of 
exico. In Colombia $16,000,000 was lent to add an extension 
190 mi. to a new railway line which would carry the network 
the interior to the Caribbean coast. A loan of $11,000,000 in 
Salvador was to be used to finance the construction of a 
thway which would open up the fertile but undeveloped 
astal area. 
In East Africa, rail, port and other transport services would 
nefit from a loan of $24,000,000 which would cover part of 
2 cost of imports needed for an expansion program in Kenya, 
anda and Tanganyika. More than half of a loan of $54,500,- 
2 to Australia was to be used to finance imports of transport 
uipment. A loan of $20,000,000 was made to Belgium to help 
ydernize the inland waterways and improve the port of 
\twerp. 
The bank lent $110,000,000 for power, almost half of it in 
ith Asia. A loan of $19,000,000 for a hydroelectric project in 
ylon would increase the power supply in Colombo and in the 
‘rounding area. In India the bank lent $16,000,000 for a 
ermal plant to be constructed by the private companies which 
oply the bulk of the power in Bombay. 
A loan of $14,000,000 in Pakistan would more than double 
trachi’s generating capacity, thus relieving an acute power 
ortage in the city. 
In Europe nearly half of a $70,000,000 loan in Italy was to 
y used to add to the generating capacity of the south. In 
istria the bank made two power loans totalling $22,000,000. 
ne two hydroelectric projects financed would supply neigh- 
uring countries as well as the domestic market. Part of a 
in of $12,000,000 in Finland was to be used to help finance 
hydroelectric project in the north and a thermal station on 
2 west coast. 
‘A loan of $4,500,000 was made for power in Colombia. It 
yuld help finance steam and hydroelectric capacity near the 
Owing city of Cali. 
A total of $67,000,000 was lent for agriculture. This included 
3,000,000 in Peru, where 125,000 ac. of uncultivated land in 
2 northwest would be irrigated and imports of farm equip- 
snt would be financed. A loan of $5,000,000 for farm machin- 
y was made in Colombia. The loans in Italy and Australia 
0 included funds for agriculture. 
Lending for industry and for other development purposes 
1ounted to $72,000,000. This would help finance expansion 
d modernization of pulp and paper mills in Finland and the 
‘tablishment of a number of privately owned industrial enter- 
ises in southern Italy and Sicily and of a cement plant in 
ru. In Norway and Australia funds were provided for imports 
various types of capital equipment for industry. To help 
bilize capital for industrial enterprise in India, the bank as- 
ted in setting up the Industrial Credit and Investment corpo- 
tion and made a loan of $10,000,000 to it. 
In the period July 1, 1955, to Oct. 1, 1955, the bank made 12 
ther loans, amounting to $112,000,000. Five of these, amount- 
x to $56,000,000, were for transport services. They included 
8,000,000 for road improvements in Guatemala, and smaller 
10unts for the same purpose in Panama and Peru. In Pakistan 
§,000,000 was lent for reconstruction and modernization in 
e port of Karachi. 
In Thailand the bank lent $12,000,000 to renew and mod- 
nize the state railway. 
A further $23,000,000 was lent for electric power services. 
tis would help finance a hydroelectric project in Algeria and 
ermal plants in Managua, Nic., and Montevideo, Urug. 
The bank also made its first loan in Lebanon. The sum of 
7,000,000 was lent to assist in financing the first phase of a 
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program for the development of the Litani and Bisri rivers, to 
benefit both power and agriculture. 

In Nicaragua the bank made a loan for the importation of 
equipment for land clearance, erosion control, pasture improve- 
ment and milk processing. 

In East Pakistan a new paper mill, using local bamboo as raw 
material, received a loan of $4,000,000. 

By Oct. 1, 1955, the number of loans made since the bank 
started operations had risen to 136 in 40 countries and terri- 
tories. The gross total of loan commitments stood at $2,436,- 
000,000. Bank disbursements amounted to approximately $1,- 
770,000,000. 

Financial Operations.—The bank’s net earnings during 
1954-55 reached a new record figure of $25,000,000. Borrowers 
made all payments of interest and principal due during the year. 

Four issues of bonds, amounting to the equivalent of $88,000,- 
ooo, were sold by the bank during the fiscal year. They included 
the first sale of Netherlands guilder bonds, as well as U.S. dollar, 
Canadian dollar and pound sterling bonds. In Aug. 1955 a second 
guilder issue was sold. 

On Oct. 1, 1955, the total of the bank’s bonds outstanding 
was equivalent to approximately $850,000,000, of which nearly 
half were held outside the United States. 

Private investors showed greater willingness to place their 
capital abroad, and the bank was able to sell increasing amounts 
of its loans to other investors. During 1954-55 these sales 
amounted to $99,000,000, almost all of them without benefit of 
the bank’s guarantee. 

A new method was developed of linking bank loans with the 
investment abroad of private funds. The loans to Belgium and 
to Norway were made simultaneously with public offerings of 
bonds in the United States by the borrowing governments. 

Other Activities —The bank continued to give advice and 
assistance on a wide range of development problems. Three gen- 
eral survey missions—to Nigeria, Malaya and Syria—completed 
their work during the year. Another such mission—to Jordan— 
was organized. Other developmental assistance covered specific 
matters such as agricultural improvements in Japan, scientific 
and industrial research in Ceylon and electric power develop- 
ment in Mexico. 

Plans were completed by the bank for the establishment of an 
Economic Development institute to act as an economic staff col- 
lege for senior officials from less developed countries. The first 
course, which was to be of six months’ duration and would have 
16 participants, was to begin in Jan. 1956. 

Some of the final steps were taken toward the organization of 
a bank affiliate to be known as the International Finance corpo- 
ration. The purpose of the corporation would be to stimulate 
investment in productive private enterprises, particularly in 
less developed areas. The articles of agreement were drawn up 
early in 1955, and the governments of almost all the bank’s 
member countries indicated their intention to join the corpora- 
tion. It was hoped that the corporation would come into exist- 
ence early in 1956. 

(See also BANKING; FOREIGN INVESTMENTS; INTERNATIONAL 
MoneTARY FUND.) (eRe Bis) 


International Children's Emergency Fund: see CuiLp 
WELFARE. 

International College of Surgeons: see SocirTiES AND 
AssociATIONs, U.S. 

international Confederation of Free Trade Unions: 
see LABOUR UNIONS. 

International Cooperation Administration: sec For- 
EIGN AID ProcraMs, U.S. 

International Court of Justice: sce INTERNATIONAL Law. 
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International Geophysical Year, 1957-98. 


During the International Geophysical year, 1957-58, the world’s 
scientists were scheduled to conduct the most comprehensive 
study of the earth ever undertaken. Intensive investigations 
throughout the world were to be carried out in meteorology, 
latitude and longitude determinations, geomagnetism, gravity 
measurements, ionospheric physics, aurora and air glow, solar 
activity, cosmic rays, glaciology, oceanography, seismology, and 
through rocket and satellite explorations of the upper atmos- 
phere. Forty-one nations were formally participating in the pro- 
gram: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Chinese People’s Republic (Communist China), 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, German Democratic 
Republic, German Federal Republic, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Nether- 
lands. New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Po- 
land, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Treland, 
United States of America, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Each 
country would plan and execute its own program, under a gen- 
eral plan developed by the co-operating countries through a 
co-ordinating international committee. 

The United States National Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year, established by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, was in charge of planning, directing and executing the 
U.S. program. Federal sponsorship and support for the program 
was obtained by the committee through the National Science 
foundation, the government agency charged with responsibilities 
for federally supported basic research. Congress appropriated 
$12,000,000 for the U.S. effort. 

Because the sun dominates activities on the earth, continuous 
measurements would be made of changes in solar radiations over 
the whole range of wave lengths or colours, not only visible 
light, but down to the invisible X-rays and up to the radio 
waves. Solar flares would be studied and correlated with changes 
in cosmic rays, ionospheric and auroral disturbances and meteor- 
ological phenomena. 

Measurements of temperatures, pressures, humidities and 
winds during the period would provide information about 
weather patterns. Emphasis had been placed on high-altitude 
meteorological observations (up to 100,000 ft.) along four lines 
of stations (10° E., 75° W. and 110° and 140° E.) extending 
from the north to the south pole. These observations would be 
particularly useful in studies of the movements of air masses 
around the world. 

Problems having to do with the nature of oceanic currents, 
temperatures, composition, sea-level fluctuations and total water 
content would be studied by oceanographers. Emphasis would 
also be given to glacier studies, particularly in the arctic and 
antarctic. 

The ionosphere, a region of rarefied ionized gas between 50 
and 250 mi. above the surface of the earth, is a complex region 
of the atmosphere, fluctuating in height and depth and varying 
in ionization. It is affected by solar activity, geomagnetic dis- 
turbances, the aurora and perhaps by meteors. Predicting its 
effect on radio transmission is one of the major problems in 
ionospheric physics. Investigations planned by the U.S. involved 
the arctic, antarctic and equatorial Pacific regions as well as 
the Americas. 

Both aurora and air glow, known to affect radio communica- 
tions, are optical phenomena of the upper atmosphere and ap- 
pear as light emitted by atoms and molecules of the atmosphere 
at about 37 mi. and higher. The aurora, which is the terminus 
of the path of ionized particles from the sun and the only visible 
portion of this path, enables theoretical geophysicists to learn a 
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great deal about this stream of particles, its path through sp 
its capture in the equatorial ring and its subsequent bomb 
ment of the atmosphere in the auroral zones about 23° fromf 
magnetic poles. Spectroscopic, visual and photographic obsem 
tions of the aurora would show its distribution. Radar wd, 
provide a record of the ionization associated with the aurora 

Geomagnetism has broad and basic implications in the sth 
of the ionosphere, radio-wave propagation, aurora and cos} 
rays, as well as other fields of science. U.S. scientists were 
explore the physical mechanism causing geomagnetic stor} 
which frequently cause strong aurora displays and radio bl 
outs and also the ionospheric disturbances. The U.S. w 
establish stations in Alaska, Antarctica and the equatorial 
cific and an east-west chain of five stations stretching about } 
mi. across the western states, with a shorter north-south ¢ 
chain of three stations. 

There are clear connections between cosmic rays and s 
activity and the earth’s magnetic field and magnetic sto 
Cosmic rays represent a powerful tool with which to investig 
magnetic phenomena many thousands of miles from the eal 
Studies of cosmic rays require simultaneous measurem 
widely made over the earth, and parallel studies of solar act 
ity, geomagnetism, aurora and ionospheric physics. 

New techniques permit direct measurement of the upper 
mosphere by means of large, ground-launched rockets wit 
altitude range of about 200 mi. Small rockets, launched f 
balloons and aircraft, were to be used during the Internati 
Geophysical year for measurements up to approximately 60 
U.S. rocket studies would be co-ordinated with those of 0 
nations, particularly at crucial times of unusual solar acti 
Rockets would measure atmospheric pressure, temperature 
density; the earth’s magnetic field, especially during auroral 
plays; night and day air glow; solar and ultra-violet lights 
X-rays; auroral particles; ozone distribution; ionospheric ch 
densities; and cosmic radiation. 

Observations over a longer period of time would be pos 
when the U.S. launched satellites which would circle the ¢ 
at a distance of 200 to 800 mi., telemetering scientific ¢ 
back to the earth. The satellites were expected to remain a 
many weeks, circling the earth approximately once every 
minutes. ; 

Seismic soundings were to be used for measurement of 
depth of ice in Antarctica and mapping of the buried rock 
faces. Geophysicists would study the earth’s deeper struct 
locations of earthquake rifts or zones of instability in 
antarctic continent and various types of microseisms and t 
relation to meteorological conditions. This work would be 
ordinated with that of an international network for stud 
the earth’s crust and of the deep interior. 

The United States planned activities in the arctic, subar 
middle latitudes of the northern and southern hemispheres 
cluding the United States, Central America, South America 
adjacent parts of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans), equat 


Pacific and antarctic and subantarctic regions. (H. On 
international Labour Organization. 3.11: 
Nternational LavOUr UFYaniZatlON. gona ra 


conference, 38th session, held at Geneva, Switz., June 1 
was the chief event of 1955. More than 700 delegates, adv 
and observers represented the organization’s 70 members. 
servers from other international bodies made a total of 74 ¢ 
tries and territories in attendance, including Spain, the 
and such nonmetropolitan territories as Barbados, Gold C 
Jamaica, Malta, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Singapore. 

The central feature was the report of the director-gel 
David A. Morse, U.S.A., which dealt with labour-manage 
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lations and was debated by more than 150 speakers, includ- 
i the U.S. secretary of labour and heads of labour depart- 
ents of many other countries. Because of its tripartite char- 
eter, representing employers, workers and governments, the 
onference had become the centre for airing the conflicts of 
conomic and social ideas of the whole world. 

Morse’s reply to the criticisms he received was the star event 
f the conference. He said, substantially, that bridging the gap 
etween technical advance and social thinking has become an 
rgent task wherever human rights, freedom of association and 
ignity of labour are denied. To deal with such issues by due 
rocess of law has become equally imperative, but “the task of 
‘arming to work together for a common objective which ben- 
its society as a whole is the highest work any of us have to 
ice in our lifetime. For the world as a whole this task is today 
osed in terms of the greatest urgency.” 

The director-general appointed a committee, under the chair- 
anship of a former president of the International Court of 
Astice, to report on the extent of freedom of employers’ and 

orkers’ organizations from government domination in the 70 
~O member states. The conference also adopted a resolution 
hich requested a review, in the light of the discussion of the 
rector-general’s report, of ILO activities as a whole, to pro- 
.ote better human relations in industry everywhere. 

_The conference adopted one new convention, to abolish penal 
ctions for breach of contract of employment by indigenous 
orkers, and a resolution asking a future conference to adopt a 
ore extended measure. The conference also adopted two rec- 
nmendations: (1) for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
ith a resolution to include war-disabled; and (2) on interna- 
onal standards for treatment of migrant workers in under- 
sveloped countries. 

_ Both the conference committee and the report of the experts 
sreed that the supervisory machinery, unique among interna- 
onal institutions, showed improvement, but that more could be 
scomplished if the employers’ and workers’ organizations sent 
leir comments, as is their constitutional right and duty. Com- 
aints were general that the load was heavier because of greater 

»plication of standards. 

Among the resolutions debated and adopted by the conference 
ere those on the tenth anniversary of the United Nations; 
nployment of women; protection of trade-union rights; peace- 
il uses of atomic energy; disarmament and the use of re- 
uurces freed by reduction of armament expenditure; elimina- 
on of discrimination; labour-management relations; protection 

‘labour; and industrial safety. 

Technical assistance and ILO operational work had become 
creasingly more important than legislative work, especially 
ace the UN adopted its technical assistance program and made 
ie ILO its specialized agency for most of its projects. 

Ratifications of conventions numbered more than 1,500 for 

'e first time at the close of the 1955 conference. The confer- 
tce voted $7,395,725 for the 1956 budget and allocated that 
nount as follows: U.S.A. 25%; United Kingdom and U.S.S.R. 
ch 10%; Germany 4.35%; Italy 2.5%; Japan 2%; and all 
her countries lesser amounts. (See also CH1LD LABour.) 
| (Si MieCsE.) 
| : The secretary-general of the United 
ternational Law. Nations in his report to the tenth 
meral assembly in Sept. 1955 commented on the slow prog- 
ss in establishing the rule of law in international relations, 
it added “we are now, I hope, entering a period that will pro- 
de a more favorable atmosphere for strengthening the influ- 
ice of law in international affairs.” 

Status.—The right of dependent peoples to determine their 


wn status was asserted at an international conference which 


] 
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met at Bandung, Indonesia, in April 1955. Present were repre- 
sentatives of 28 recognized and potential states from Asia and 
Africa, representing more than half the world’s population. The 
conference declared that colonialism is an evil which should 
soon be ended, affirmed that subjection of peoples to alien rule 
Was contrary to the United Nations charter, declared support 
for the freedom and independence of all peoples and called 
upon the colonial powers to carry out these principles. (See 
ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE.) Commenting on this, the Belgian 
representative at the San Francisco conference of June 1955, 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of the signing of the United 
Nations charter, expressed his conviction that “complete equal- 
ity of the races, with all its natural consequences, . . . has be- 
come a reality and any contemporary statesman who refuses to 
admit it will be bound to make a good many mistakes.” 

The sentiment within the United Nations favoured universal 
membership in that body, manifested by the statement of an 
Indian representative at San Francisco that the United Nations 
“was not intended to be either a Holy Alliance or an exclusive 
club.” The Soviet Union indicated its willingness to admit all 
the Bandung states to the United Nations, and the independence 
of Austria was restored by great power agreement during the 
year, but up to the opening of the tenth session of the general 
assembly in Sept. 1955 the deadlock in the United Nations on 
membership and on representation of China continued. 

South-West Africa, which continued as a mandated territory 
under the Union of South Africa in accord with an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice in 1950, remained 
controversial. The Union of South Africa, which wished to 
annex the territory, claimed that the United Nations procedure 
of supervision through the general assembly acting by a two- 
thirds vote amounted to more extensive supervision than had 
existed under the League of Nations council in which the South 
African government had a veto. An advisory opinion on the 
issue was requested of the International Court of Justice. The 
court advised that its opinion of 1950, calling for the same de- 
gree of supervision by the United Nations as was exercised by 
the League of Nations, referred “to the extent of the substan- 
tive supervision” and “not to the manner in which the collective 
will of the General Assembly is expressed.” While it found that 
comparison of the procedures of the United Nations and the 
League of Nations “presents insurmountable difficulties of a 
juridical nature,” it indicated that observance by the general 
assembly of its characteristic procedures ‘“‘cannot be considered 
as instituting a greater degree of supervision than that which 
was envisaged by the previous opinion of the court” (Inter- 
national Court of Justice Reports, 1955, p. 12). 

Several issues concerning status were discussed judicially. A 
United States circuit court of appeals reversed the court below 
which had held that Yugoslavia was not the same state as Serbia 
and that consequently an extradition treaty of 1902 between 
the United States and Serbia was no longer valid. The U.S. 
state department, appearing as amicus curiae, objected on the 
ground that the termination of treaties was a political question, 
and it regarded the Serb-Croat-Slovene state formed after World 
War I, whose name was later changed to Yugoslavia, as the 
same state as Serbia (Jvancevic v. Artukovic, 211 Fed. 2nd, 
565, 1954). A New York court held that the consul general of 
the de jure government of Lithuania was competent to appear 
in behalf of citizens of Lithuania under a treaty between the 
United States and Lithuania, although in fact that state had been 
absorbed by the Soviet Union for a number of years (Matter of 
Mike Shaskus, New York Law Journal, p. 12 [1954]). A United 
States court held that Okinawa is not under the de jure sov- 
ereignty of the United States, and consequently the inhabitants 
do not owe permanent allegiance to the United States. The 
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peace treaty with Japan gave the United States extensive juris- 
diction but not sovereignty. Japan retained “residual sover- 
eignty” or “de jure sovereignty” (U.S. v. Shiroma, 123 Fed. 
Supp. 145, 1954). ; 

Rights of States.—The extent to which international law 
permits states to impair the rights of individuals for public pur- 
poses has been frequently discussed. An Italian court held that 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil company could not recover oil which 
came from properties which it had owned in Iran. The com- 
pany’s claim that nationalization of these properties by Iran 
amounted to confiscation without compensation contrary to in- 
ternational law was rejected. The Iranian “act of state” within 
its territory had to be recognized by other states, and further- 
more the United Nations had recognized the legitimacy of the 
Iranian nationalization decree. Consequently in pursuance of its 
duty under the Italian constitution to apply international law 
the court had to reject the company’s claim (Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company v. Societa S.U.P.O.R., Civil Tribunal of Rome, 1954; 
American Journal of International Law [A.J.], vol. 49, Pp. 259 
[April 1955]). 

A number of cases dealt with the immunities of states and 
their agents. The U.S. supreme court, following pronouncements 
of the department of state qualifying the immunities of foreign 
sovereigns, held that the Chinese (Nationalist) government, 
though not in actual control of most of the territory it claimed, 
was to be treated as a sovereign so long as it was recognized 
by the United States, but it was not immune from setoffs raised 
in an action it brought against a United States bank (National 
City Bank of New York v. Republic of China, 348 U.S. 356, 
1955). A New York court held that a bank nationalized by Bo- 
livia did not enjoy sovereign immunities claimed by the Bo- 
livian ambassador because it was only an agent of the Bolivian 
state and not the state itself (Koster v. Banco Minero de Bo- 
livia, A.J., vol. 48, p. 667 [Oct. 1954]). 

Italy applied the distinction between governmental and com- 
mercial activities of foreign sovereigns and their agents in a 
number of cases. A Soviet film corporation, though claimed by 
the Soviet government to be engaged in governmental business, 
was not considered exempt from Italian jurisdiction which re- 
garded its activities as of a type commonly considered commer- 
cial in the community of nations (Florida v. Sovexportfilm, 
Tribunal of Rome, A.J., vol. 49, p. 98 [Jan. 1955]). An Italian 
court held that the chief executive of a state or its diplomatic 
agent can represent the state in litigations, but the personal im- 
munity of a diplomatic officer does not prevent a summons to 
him when he acts as representative of his state in an action 
where the latter is not immune because the issue concerns com- 
mercial matters (Castiglioni v. Yugoslavia, Tribunal of Rome, 
AJ., vol. 49, p. 99 [Jan. 1955]). Italian courts had held that a 
servant of a diplomatic officer is not immune for acts in his 
personal capacity (Case of Mohammed Layed Ahmed, Tribunal 
of Rome, A.J., vol. 49, p. 100 [Jan. 1955]), but a diplomatic 
agent, in this case a third secretary, was exempt from jurisdic- 
tion even for unofficial acts (Lagos Carmona yv. Baggianini, 
Tribunal of Rome, A.J., vol. 49, p. ror [Jan. 1955]). On the 
other hand, the same tribunal held that the chancellor of the 
United States embassy in Rome was subject to civil jurisdiction 
of the courts, affirming that this was a rule of customary inter- 
national law and should be applied even though the United 
States granted total immunity to the administrative personnel of 
foreign embassies on a basis of reciprocity (Soc. Arethusa Film 
v. Reist, Tribunal of Rome, A.J., vol. 49, p. 102 [1955]). 

The controversial status of executive agreements was dealt 
with by the U.S. supreme court on certiorari from the court of 
appeals in the Capps case. The court of appeals had held that 
an executive agreement was void if it transcended the policy of 
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congressional legislation. The supreme court, however, while 
firming the decision of the court below, did it on the ground t 
the contract involved, which had been made to carry out t 

executive agreement, had not been violated and expressly dp 
clined to discuss the issue of the validity of the executiy, 
agreement (U.S. v. Capps, 348 U.S. 296, 1955). 

Rights of International Organizations.—Proposals of th 
United States to permit review of decisions of the United 
tions Administrative tribunal were criticized in the general 
sembly as cumbersome and inimical to the independence a 
efficiency of the secretariat required by the charter, and | 
making the assembly, usually a party to the dispute, a judge } 
its own case. Extensive consideration by a special committee s} 
up by the general assembly in the spring of 1955 resulted 
no consensus. The matter was to be considered by the ten 
assembly. 

A tribunal of Trieste held that the International Refug 
organization does not have international juridical personality ; 
does the United Nations, but an employee has to follow hy 
agreement with the organization for arbitration of disput} 
with it, so the court could not exercise jurisdiction (Viecelli 
I.R.O., Tribunal of Trieste, A.J., vol. 49, p. 102 [Jan. 1955]). 

Rights of Individuals——The Commission on Human Righ 
of the United Nations, after five years of discussion, present 
the tenth general assembly with two covenants of human righ 
one dealing with political and civil rights and the other wi 
economic, social and cultural rights, both including a clause 
the right of self-determination. Colonial powers objected to t 
clause and to the absence of a clause excluding the automa 
application of the convention to dependencies. Federal stat 
objected to the failure to include a “federal clause” confini 
the covenants to matters within the competence of the cent 
government. The high commissioner of refugees objected to t 
failure to include the right of asylum, which was included 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Several Asi 
powers objected to the division of the field between two co 
enants and to the inadequacy of procedures for enforcem 
No individual right of petition to international agencies w 
provided. Other states thought that even the mild procedur 
provided for encroached on the domestic jurisdiction of state 
The United States, apparently because of the latter objectio 
declared that it would not ratify either of the covenants. 

The agreement of Oct. 5, 1954, dividing the Trieste territo! 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, provided for implementation | 
the intention of these two countries to assure protection | 
human rights in the area. The Universal Declaration of Hum 
Rights approved by the general assembly of 1948 was to be a 
plied in Trieste as operative law. This declaration had been re 
ognized as a standard for human rights in certain conventio: 
on refugees, in the Japanese peace treaty and in the Somalilai 
trusteeship agreement. 

A United States court held that a native-born American wl 
also was a Japanese national did not expatriate himself | 
participation in Japanese elections. It held that a native-bo 
citizen of the United States cannot be deprived of his natia 
ality without his consent, and consequently the act of congré 
depriving such persons of nationality by participation in fe 
eign elections was null and void (Taradi v. Dulles, 121 Ft 
Supp. 6, 1954). 

A British court held that Polish fugitives in Great Brit 
were not extraditable under a treaty with Poland because th 
were political offenders excepted from extradition by the trea 
Their offense had been committed in escaping from a fish 
trawler, whose officers were seeking evidence of their antico 
munist character (Re Kolczynski 1955, 1 All Eng. L.R. 31). 

War and Aggression.—Discussion concerning the right 
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onfiscate enemy property in time of war continued, in connec- 
ion with the Dirksen bill before the U.S. senate to restore such 
roperty in the hands of the alien property custodian (Philip 
essup, AJ., vol. 49, p. 57 [Jan. 1955]). A California court 
eld that the immunities of consular properties provided for in 
ne treaty between the United States and Germany of 1923 con- 
mued in spite of the war and made the German consulate in 
an Francisco immune from local taxation even though it was 
uken over during the war by the alien property custodian 

Brownell v. San Francisco, 271 Pac. 2nd 974, 1954). The 
iritish house of lords held that war existed between Israel and 
ae Arabs in 1954, consequently money owed to an Arab bank 
vas properly deposited with the Israel custodian in Israel. But 
ae plaintiff's right was suspended, not destroyed, by the exist- 
nce of war (Arab Bank v. Barclay Bank 1954, All Eng. L.R. 
26). 

A United States court held that France was neutral in 1943 
uring the Vichy regime and a French citizen could therefore 
‘aim immunity from United States draft as determined by the 
irector of selective service. Such determinations were held 
olitical in character and the decisions of the executive bound 


ne courts (U.S. v. Bussoz, 218 F. 2nd, 683, 1955). The United 
tates court of claims held that the American owner of prop- 
ties in Austria taken over during the war as a United States 
ficers’ club was entitled to compensation under the fifth 


mendment. Constitutional rights, in the opinion of the court, 
ollowed the flag even to enemy territory,’ though at the time 
ustria was not in fact enemy territory. Furthermore, an execu- 
ve agreement by which Austria, in return for a sum of money, 
greed to free the United States of liability in such cases could 
ot nullify constitutional rights and could not qualify the juris- 
iction of the court of claims accorded by an act of congress. 
he court left open the question of whether a formal treaty 
hight have these effects (Seery v. U.S., 127 Fed. Supp. 601, 
955). An Italian court held that former members of the Ger- 
jan armed forces charged with the mass slaughter of civilians 
1 Italy were liable for crimes under international law. They 
‘ere not protected by their status as British prisoners of war, 
y the Geneva convention or by the claim that their action 
onstituted legitimate reprisals (Case of Kapper, Italian Su- 
reme Military Tribunal, A./., vol. 49, p. 96 [Jan. 1955]). 

A Philippine court held that it had no jurisdiction over deci- 
ons of United States military officers confiscating scrip in 
ossession of a former United States employee in Okinawa. 
‘hese officers were immune from the jurisdiction of Philippine 
ourts under international law (Johnson v. Turner, Philippine 
upreme Court, A.J., vol. 49:94, Jan. 1955). 

International Adjudication.—Apart from the advisory opin- 
ym concerning South-West Africa referred to above, the Inter- 
ational Court of Justice decided two cases during the period 
nder review. In the Monetary Gold case between Great Brit- 
in and Italy, the court held that since it had no jurisdiction 
ver a controversy between Italy and Albania vital to decision, 
could not give a judgment. The case arose out of some gold 
ound in Germany by the Allies after the war and determined 
y an arbitral tribunal to belong to Albania. Great Britain 
laimed that the gold should be turned over to it to pay the 
ward of the International Court of Justice against Albania in 
ae Corfu Channel case. Italy, however, insisted that it had 
rior claims against Albania. The court found that although 
Ibania was free to submit its controversy with Italy to the 
ourt, and could in fact intervene in the case between Great 
sritain and Italy, it had not done so, and, therefore, since 
iternational jurisdiction depends upon consent of the parties, 
he court could not deal with the controversy between Italy and 
Ibania (Case of the Monetary Gold, I.C.J. Reports, 1954, 
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Deg). 

The International Court of Justice, having earlier deter- 
mined its jurisdiction in the Nottebohm case, decided on the 
merits in April 1955, holding that Nottebohm, of German ori- 
gin, resident most of his life in either Germany or Guatemala, 
but naturalized in Liechtenstein in 1939, was not entitled to the 
protection of the latter state for injuries he received in Guate- 
mala. Although a state can normally protect its citizens for 
injuries received abroad, citizenship acquired without a mini- 
mum actual connection with the naturalizing country need not 
be recognized in international law (Nottebohm Case, I.C.J. 
Reports, 1955, p. 4). The case was important in determining 
that nationality for international purposes is not solely a domes- 
tic question. 

During the year France withdrew its claim against Lebanon 
in behalf of the Beyrut Electric company which had been 
pending in the court. 

Codification.—The United Nations International Law com- 
mission submitted to the tenth assembly a report on the regime 
of the high seas on which it had been working for five years. 
The commission also urged modification of its statute to 
strengthen its work. Its suggestions included transfer of its seat 
to Geneva, five-year terms for its members, arrangements for 
co-operation with the Inter-American Council of Jurists, espe- 
cially in the latter’s Mexico City conference in 1956, and more 
extensive publication of its documents. 

The tenth assembly was to consider the draft convention on 
arbitral procedure submitted by the commission in 1953 and dis- 
tributed after debate to the states for comment. The responses 
from the states were meagre, and some expressed the opinion 
that the procedures set forth in the draft convention go beyond 
the voluntary character of arbitration fundamental for that 
institution and distinguishing arbitration from judicial settle- 
ment. The draft provides for the establishment of a tribunal 
at the initiative of one party if the other will not agree in 
cases which come under the terms of an arbitral convention 
binding both. 

The International Law commission presented alternative pro- 
posals that the draft be open for ratification as a convention, 
that it be the basis of discussion in an international conference 
and that it be submitted to governments as a model for future 
negotiations. 

Juristic Discussion.—Outstanding among recent books on in- 
ternational law were the studies on the sociological foundations 
of international law by Charles De Visscher and of the process 
of international legal development by Sir Arnold MacNair, both 
writers former presidents of the International Court of Justice. 
Julius Stone’s analysis of the law of pacific and nonpacific set- 
tlement of international disputes and Walter Schiffer’s analysis 
of the international community were antidotes to overoptimism 
on the prospects of a law-governed world. 

Influenced by F. S. C. Northrop’s and Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
philosophical and historical discussions of the ideological dif- 
ferences among the civilizations of the world, international 
lawyers were giving attention to the consequences for their 
subject of the extension of the international community to the 
world and the entry into independent status of peoples pre- 
viously subject to European domination (Josef L. Kunz, A./., 
vol. 49, p. 370 [July 1955]). 

There were numerous meetings of national and international 
societies devoted to international law during the year. The 
Hague Academy of International Law held its 26th session at 
The Hague in July and August 1955. Lectures were given on 
the historical development of international law, treaty law, gen- 
eral principles, definition of aggression, proscription and re- 
sponsibility for acts of armed forces. The Inter-American Bar 
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association met in New York city in April 1955 and concerned 
itself with the continental shelf, arbitration and review of the 
United Nations charter among many other topics. At the 49th 
annual meeting of the American Society of International Law 
in Washington in April 1955, Pres. Philip Jessup opened a vig- 
orous discussion on the relation of power, facts and law in 
international affairs. Attention was given during the meeting to 
regional organizations, international claims commissions and 
the recognition of China. The Ford foundation announced dur- 
ing the year grants for improving international legal studies to 
the law schools of Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, Stanford and 
California universities. On the basis of this grant, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan held a conference in June 1955 at which the 
policy-science approach to international law, the law of inter- 
national trade and investment, international agreements, fish- 
eries, atomic energy and the United Nations were discussed. 
Attention was also given to topics inviting research in the field 
and to methods of education in international law. (See also 
UNITED NATIONS.) (Q. W.) 


* The International 
International Monetary Fund. Monetary fund came 
into existence on Dec. 27, 1945, when its articles of agreement 
(formulated by the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
conference, Bretton Woods, N.H., in July 1944) were signed by 
29 governments. After an inaugural meeting in March 1946 in 
Savannah, Ga., the fund officially began operations on May 6, 
1946, at its seat in Washington, D.C. On Dec. 18, 1946, the 
fund announced agreement to the initial par values of 32 of its 
members and on March 1, 1947, announced its readiness to 
commence exchange transactions. 

As of Sept. 30, 1955, there were 58 members with aggregate 
quotas of $8,750,500,000. 


International Monetary Fund, Member States, Sept. 30, 1955 


Afghanistan Denmark India Pakistan 

Australia Dominican Republic Indonesia Panama 

Austria Ecuador Iran Paraguay 

Belgium Egypt Iraq Peru 

Bolivia El Salvador Israel Philippines 

Brazil Ethiopia Italy Sweden 

Burma Finland Japan Syria 

Canada France Jordan Thailand 

Ceylon German Federal Republic Korea Turkey 

Chile Greece Lebanon Union of South Africa 

China Guatemala Luxembourg United Kingdom 

Colombia Haiti Mexico United States 

Costa Rica Honduras Netherlands Uruguay 

Cuba Iceland Nicaragua Venezuela 
Norway Yugoslavia 


Terms and conditions for the membership of Afghanistan and 
the Republic of Korea were approved at the ninth annual meet- 
ing in Sept. 1954. Afghanistan and the Republic of Korea be- 
came members of the fund on July 14, 1955, and Aug. 26, 1955, 
with quotas of $10,000,000 and $12,500,000, respectively. 

Pursuant to the terms of a board of governors’ resolution, 
Czechoslovakia ceased to be a member of the fund as of Dec. 
31, 1954, for failure to fulfil its obligations to supply certain 
information required under the fund agreement and to consult 
with the fund on its exchange transactions. On June 23, 1955, 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia and the managing director 
of the fund signed an agreement for the settlement of all 
accounts. 

Assets of the fund as of Sept. 30, 1955, were approximately 
$8,738,610,000, including $1,750,550,000 in gold, $6,168,730,000 
in national currencies (including $1,642,210,000 in U.S. dollars) 
and $814,550,000 in subscriptions receivable from member 
governments. 

During the 12 months ending Sept. 30, 1955, three members 
purchased currency from the fund amounting to $43,750,000 as 
follows: Colombia purchased $25,000,000 for pesos in Dec. 
1954; Iran purchased $8,750,000 for rials in Jan. 1955; and the 
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Philippine republic purchased $10,000,000 for pesos in Ju 
1955. Since the beginning of operations in March 1947, to 
sales of currency by the fund, including Belgian francs, poun 
sterling, deutschemark and U.S. dollars, amounted to approy 
mately $1,207,700,000. | 

In the same 12 months, Australia, Austria, Ceylon, Denma 


Ethiopia, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, Indi 


Iran, Mexico, Paraguay and Turkey repurchased amounts 
their currencies with gold and dollars totalling $125,641,9% 
bringing the total repurchases since the beginning of fund oper} 
tions to $731,810,472, of which $108,336,295 was paid in g 
and $623,474,176 in U.S. dollars. 

Changes in two members’ par values were made during t 
year. The Nicaraguan par value was changed from 5 to} 
cérdobas per U.S. dollar and the Pakistan par value fro 
Rs. 3.30852 to Rs. 4.76190 per U.S. dollar. 

Nine members of the fund had not yet agreed on an initi} 
par value with the fund, one had changed the agreed par val 
and had not yet agreed with the fund on an authorized p 
value, and two had decided that temporarily their exchang 
rates could not be maintained within the specified margins 
the par value agreed with the fund. For several other memb 
the proportion of their total international transactions that w 
carried on at exchange rates governed by the established p 
value was small. 

As of March 1952, members which availed themselves of t 
transitional arrangements under article xiv of the fund agre 
ment, which provided for the possibility of applying paymen 
restrictions without prior approval of the fund, were requir 
to consult with the fund annually concerning the further rete 
tion of their restrictive arrangements. As of Oct. 1955, 47 
the 58 members of the fund availed themselves of the tran 
tional arrangements under article xiv. 

In 1954 the fund held consultations with the members mai 
taining restrictions under article xiv, section 2 of the fu 
agreement. The picture as a whole during the 1954 consult: 
tions period was one of cautious but sustained effort to rel 
restrictions, consolidation of gains linked with a desire to ma 
further progress, and general improvement despite certain se 
backs. General economic trends were everywhere being closel 
observed as indicators of opportunities for further measures ( 
liberalization. The Sixth Annual Report on Exchange Restri 
tions published in June 1955 reviewed the 1954 consultation 
surveyed recent developments in the field of restrictions an 
outlined the restrictive systems of individual countries. In tk 
1955 consultations the fund’s main interest was to ensure tl 
maintenance of the current momentum in the relaxation ¢ 
restrictions. 

In a decision taken in June 1955, the fund welcomed tl 
steps taken by some members to reduce reliance on bilater 
arrangements which involved the use of exchange restrictiol 
and represented limitations on multilateral payments. It urge 
the full collaboration of all its members to reduce and elimina 
as rapidly as practicable reliance on bilateralism. Unless th 
policy was energetically pursued by all countries, both co 
vertible and inconvertible, the fund warned, there would | 
serious risk that widespread restrictions, particularly of a di 
criminatory character, would persist. Moreover, the persisten 
of bilateralism might impede the attainment and maintenan 
of convertibility. 

The fund was having discussions with its members on the 
need to retain existing bilateral arrangements or their ability 
facilitate the reduction of bilateral arrangements by other cou 
tries. The fund was exploring with all countries which we 
parties to bilateral arrangements which involved the use 
exchange restrictions the need for the continuation of the 
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rangements, the possibilities of their early removal and ways 
d means, including the use of the fund’s resources, by which 
e fund could assist in this process. 
The tenth annual meeting of the board of governors was held 
Istanbul, Tur., from Sept. 12 through Sept. 16, 1955. At that 
ne, the Annual Report of the executive directors was pre- 
ated to the board of governors. The report recorded the var- 
as activities of the fund during the fiscal year ended April 30, 
55. It also discussed the prospects of convertibility of cur- 
icies, reviewed international trade and payments develop- 
mts and the recent monetary, fiscal and development policies 
various countries. The report stated that in 1954 and the first 
If of 1955, further considerable progress had been made in 
2 direction of freer and less discriminatory trade, on the basis 
freer and more multilateral payments arrangements. Already 
ring the year benefits had accrued from the widening freedom 
international payments recorded in the previous year. Many 
untries had shown a determination to advance further step 
step toward the liberalization of trade and currency con- 
rtibility, and the environment created by the international 
yments situation had been favourable for these advances. 
ie report also stated that, in the further development of the 
vourable trends that had been apparent during the last two 
ars, the fund had an important part to play. Its practices, 
rticularly with regard to the use of its resources, had been 
veloped to the point where, in association with its members, 
could actively promote the attainment of their common 
jectives. 
The fund’s policy concerning the use of its resources was 
mmarized in the Annual Report. The fund invariably grants 
smbers’ requests for gold tranche drawings, unless there are 
erwhelming reasons for not doing so. The fund’s attitude 
ward applications for drawings within the first credit tranche 
liberal and, should the need arise and should the justification 
substantial, drawings on subsequent tranches will be per- 
tted. Finally, the fund continues to be ready to introduce 
nd-by arrangements. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK For 
2CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT.) CESAR SDS) 


ternational Red Cross: sce Rep Cross. 
ternational Refugee Organization: see REFUGEES. 


ternational Trade World trade in 1955 again ex- 

* panded toward new levels, contin- 
qg its steady rise since 1952. The value of exports was ex- 
ccted to be in the neighbourhood of $80,000,000,000 for the 
ar. Following setbacks in some areas in late 1953 and early 
54, the economy of almost every major country in the world 
is flourishing. All economic indicators in industrial countries 
inted to 1955 as a record 
ar for production and foreign 
ide. In underdeveloped coun- 
es, many new projects were 
der way to help raise domes- 
: standards of living and the 
vels of agricultural and indus- 
al activity; these tended also 
stimulate greatly their levels 
foreign trade. In some areas, 
flation was threatening to in- 
lence adversely the volume 


Country 
World exports, f.o.b., total 


Latin America 


Rest of world 


World imports, c.i.f., total 


Latin America 


id value of foreign trade, but Continental western Europe . . 1... - 
Dependencies of western Europe. . . + 

ternal measures were very United Kingdom. . . .. at ee 
: British dependencies. . . « © « » + = 

nerally being taken to halt Independent sterling countries . . . . - 


Rest of world 


is threat. 
The figures in Table I indi- 


{Partially estimated. 


United States and Canada . ..... 
Continental western Europe . . ... - 
Dependencies of western Europe. . . . 
United) Kingdoms if. cues Secs) © < 
British dependencies. . . .- . - 2. ss 
Independent sterling countries . . . . + 


United States and Canada ...... 
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cate that trade was increasing much more rapidly on the European 
continent than elsewhere. In the first half of 1955 continental 
western Europe’s exports rose 14% above those of the same pe- 
riod of 1954, while exports of overseas dependencies were up by 
6%. Less spectacular gains were registered by the United King- 
dom, British overseas dependencies, United States and Canada, 
and the rest of the world (including Japan). Two areas, Latin 
America and the independent sterling countries, showed some 
fall in export revenues, primarily as a result of lower raw material 
prices in 1955. Intra-European trade and trade between Europe 
and other industrial countries rose more sharply than trade be- 
tween the primary-producing and the industrial countries. 

Although there were wide variations in the stability of prices 
of individual commodities moving in world trade, the price 
index for the world as a whole showed in the early months of 
1955 a slight fall from the level of a year earlier. On the other 
hand, the increase in the volume of goods was about 10% 
greater in the first quarter of 1955 than in the first quarter 
of 1954. 

During 1955, tariff negotiations were concluded between Ja- 
pan and certain contracting parties to enable Japan to accede to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and on 
Sept. ro, after receiving enough favourable votes for accession, 
Japan became the 35th contracting party to GATT. The new 
agreement provided for certain reductions in the tariffs of the 
negotiating countries on Japanese goods and tariff concessions 
by Japan on its imports from them. With the passage of a new 
three-year extension to the Trade Agreements act of 1934 by 
the U.S. congress, granting authority to make further modest 
reductions in U.S. tariffs, new multilateral trade negotiations 
were planned for Jan. 1956 in Geneva, Switz. About 26 nations 
signified their intentions to take part in this new round of ne- 
gotiations, the fourth to be held since World War II. At the 
ninth session of the contracting parties of the general agree- 
ment, held between Oct. 1954 and March 1955, it was recom- 
mended to the member governments that a permanent organiza- 
tion be created to administer GATT, to be known as the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. The new organization would 
come into being when accepted by countries representing 85% 
of GATT trade. (See also TARIFFS.) 

United States.—United States trade in nonmilitary goods 
was soaring toward new highs during 1955, assuming that the 
reported trade for the first half of the year gave accurate indi- 
cations of its trend. During January-June U.S. exports of non- 
military goods were well above recent semiannual levels, total- 
ling $7,000,000,000. This was an 8% gain over the latter half 
of 1954 and more than 10% above the first half of 1954. If mili- 
tary exports are included, the total value of all exports declined 
slightly in the first six months of 1955 from the level a year 


Table |.— World Trade, 1951-1955* 


(In millions of dollars) 1955 
First Second 
quarter quartert 
(annual rates) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


oy 76,599 73,903 74,803 77,357 80,518 78,940 
Very > Sh 19,082 19,957 20,389 19,534 19,296 20,446 
Bain a cal 7,749 7,013 7,600 7,834 7,693 7.700 
ee, aa 19,283 195110 19,450 21,481 22,865 23,575 
<P oe 2:784 2,817 2,865 3,064 3,232 3,200 
On tier oe 2 7,584 7,639 7,525 7,771 8,666 7,570 
PA ees 4,525 3,616 3,231 3,394 3,763 3,600 
PATS ars 7,933 7,364 7,695 7,630 8.151 6,200 
a ee a 7,659 6,387 6,048 6,649 6,852 6,649 
Ante Ara) 81,517 80,206 76,469 79,361 85,100 85,890 
ee eee 16,141 16,115 16,676 15,670 16,284 17,406 
A thd 7,756 7,660 6,527 7,295 7,100 7,200 
ile ees 22,088 21,850 21,294 23,649 25,980 26,781 
Sarees 3,866 4,326 3.944 4,136 4,260 4,200 

4 Ee 10,925 9,736 9,361 9,462 11,281 10,105 
Bag ads), 4,057 3,814 3,599 3,552 3,986 3,800 
as ee 8.779 8,437 7,025 7,615 8,433 8.185 
Z 7,905 8,268 8,043 7,982 7,776 8,213 


*Excluding U.S.S.R., European Soviet satellites and mainland (Communist) China. 
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earlier. Contrasting with the increase in nonmilitary exports, 
there was a reduction between the two periods of more than one- 
half in military shipments under the Mutual Security program. 

Imports made a good gain over the 1954 level, recovering 
most of their loss subsequent to mid-1953, and reaching $5,500,- 
000,000 in January-June 1955. The increase over the first half 
of 1954 was somewhat dampened by the low level of coffee im- 
ports. If these are excluded, the gain was 11% over the level of a 
year earlier. This gain in the value of imports from the first 
half of 1954 reflected an increase in volume. The unit value 
index for imports remained unchanged between the two periods, 
lower coffee prices counterbalancing higher rubber and copper 
prices. 

The favourable U.S. export balance of about $1,500,000,000 
was the same as that in the last six months of 1954. This was 
well above the levels of the first half of 1954 and the 18 months 
preceding. The increased expenditures in the United States rela- 
tive to sales on the part of foreign countries helped to reduce 
the rate of accumulation of their gold and dollar holdings, 
although it did not completely halt their growth. 

The largest share of the increase in nonmilitary exports from 
January-June 1954 to January—June 1955 was in nonagricultural 
commodities. Of these, iron and steel mill products jumped to 
a high well above any half-year since mid-1952. Half of this 
advance of $135,000,000 was in scrap, and reflected especially 
a 24% increase in scrap exports to western Europe where steel 
production was soaring. Exports of automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories rose by $100,000,000 from the first half of 1954 to the 
first half of 1955. Increases of about $50,000,000 each occurred 
in exports of nonelectrical machinery and chemicals. 

Exports of agricultural products, at $1,561,000,000 in the 
first half of 1955, equalled their level of the last half of 1954 
and were much higher than their January-June 1954 total. 
Surplus disposal programs of the U.S. government were key fac- 
tors in this rise. Such programs included expanded sales of farm 
products for foreign currencies, barter transactions, famine relief 
shipments and donations to private welfare agencies for distri- 
bution abroad. 

The latter tripled their shipments of food by comparison with 
the figures for either half of 1954. Most of these foods were 
surpluses, chiefly dairy products, obtained from the department 
of agriculture for distribution in friendly countries. A total of 
more than 40 countries received foods through these channels, 
the chief countries of destination being Italy, India, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia and the German Federal Republic (west Germany). 

The movement of cotton abroad fell sharply from the high 
figure of the first six months of 1954, but remained well above 
the low levels prevailing from mid-1952 through 1953. The 
reduction of 53% in rice exports reflected chiefly a deep cut 
from the record level of the first six months of 1954 in exports 
to Japan, where dollar receipts from U.S. military spending had 
fallen off considerably and sizeable reductions in imports of 
rice had been planned. 

Imports of nonfood commodities in the first half of 1955 
advanced by almost $500,000,000 above their total of a year 
earlier, regaining completely their decline from January—June 
1953. This rebound occurred mainly after the beginning of the 
year, following virtual stability in 1954. It reflected increased 
demands by U.S. industry and rising consumer purchasing 
power as the domestic economy recovered rapidly from the 
1953-54 dip in industrial production. Most major nonfood com- 
modities shared in the rise from the low rates of importation 
prevailing in the first half of 1954. In terms of dollar values, the 
principal increases occurred in petroleum, crude rubber, sawmill 
products and textile manufactures. Imports of crude petroleum 
and fuel oil, which for two years had been steady at a semi- 
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annual rate of about 185,000,000 bbl., jumped to 220,000, 
bbl. The value of these imports, together with other petrole 
products, rose about $90,000,000 above their first-half 19 
total. Booming U.S. demand for petroleum products and 
working off of excessive stocks explained the sharp rise. | 

The gain in the value of crude rubber imports was of abow 
the same absolute magnitude as that in petroleum products, by 
was proportionately much greater—almost 75%. This rise Tf 
sulted mainly from an increased unit value—17} cents per po 
in January-June 1954 compared with 28 cents a pound in 
corresponding period of 1955. The quantity of rubber impor 
also increased by about 9%. 

Imports of foodstuffs, in contrast to those of most industri 
materials and finished manufactures, were lower by $289,0 
ooo than in the first half of 1954. This contraction was tra 
almost entirely to coffee and cocoa. The total quantity of coff 
imported through June 1955 represented an unusually s 
amount for that season, and the unit value averaged only 
cents per pound compared with 63 cents for the first six mont 


of 1954. 


Table Il.—United States Trade by Principal Areas and Countries 
(In millions of dollars) 


General imports General exports* 


1954 1954 1955 1954 1954 19 

Country Jan.—June July—Dec. Jan.—June Jan.—June July-Dec.Jan-J 

Totalusicutenketesuto un entse elie mre 5,238 4,972 5,514 7,702 7,393 — "ae 
Total, excluding military . . . 

GRDOIS) cee htek ONS sy sears nts ie pon one 6,351 6,471 6,9 
Canadaiaws a.) sets o tee ce 1,135 1,241 1,258 1,420 1,347 1,5 
Latin American Republics. . . 1,809 1,481 1,647 1,546 1,661 1,5 

Merde quince aro. oS 362 319 258 211 244 1 

Ghile au paccvreumeueot come ane 109 88 99 35 40 

(Stole ich “Ol Gy De yi Ore 250 152 221 208 222 2 

Maxicorcurewte feirou shherelts 195 133 228 336 297 3 

Venezuela... « « oo 249 255 291 262 271 2 
Western Europe . . 2. « « 6 980 1,058 1,108 1,566 1,798 2,0 

Belgium, Luxembourg . « « 89 103 115 136 134 | 

France "cig te ves. ubens 6 74 83 94 162 170 J 

German Federal Republic . 132 147 161 235 257 2 

Netherlands . . . 2 « « ri 81 78 67 196 226 2 

United Kingdom . 2. 2. « « 246 255 288 271 421 4 
INitCE® “o-oo 6. ofp 0 OO ° 350 254 320 277 293 3 

Union of South Africa . . « 49 42 53 121 108 1 
Far asf ls 0y s'an ol wee 6 734 695 889 1,016 873 9 

ieee GS tea Ala alo O66 105 95 120 82 7s) 

Sapon es We a a) Ge cere 4 125 154 188 431 248 3 

Philippines wissen co) aces 143 118 140 158 168 1 
Other arecsi.s seine ton sae 230 243 292 229 214 > 


*Totals include all shipments from United States customs area, except supplies to Unit 
States forces abroad for their own use. Country totals exclude items in the “spec 
category” class, i.e., commodities to which security restrictions apply regarding publicati 
of detailed export statistics. 

As can be seen from the figures in Table II, the princip. 
trading partner of the United States continued to be Canad 
who accounted for 23% of both imports and nonmilitary expor 
in the first half of 1955. Trade with Latin America as a who 
declined, while trade with Europe was soaring, having risen k 
30% between the two half-year periods. 

The year 1955 saw the enactment into law of the president 
bill, H.R. 1, to lower tariffs and to extend the Trade Agre 
ments act. The essential features of the bill included, in ade 
tion to authority to enter into trade agreements for anoth 
three years, authority to reduce rates of duty existing on Jan. 
1955, by 5% annually during each of the three years of t 
act. Further, the president was given authority to reduce rat 
of duty which were above 50% ad valorem down to that ley 
over the three-year period. Several important amendments we 
written into the bill. One provided that increased imports shot 
be considered as the cause or threat of serious injury to domes 
industry whenever the tariff commission found that increas 
imports contributed “substantially” toward causing or threate 
ing serious injury. It was under this provision of the new | 
that the president found that the U.S. bicycle industry h 
suffered or was threatened with serious injury. In a proclan 
tion dated Aug. 18, he granted relief to the domestic indus 
by increasing duties on imported bicycles. 

Canada.—Canadian trade in 1955 was characterized by ¢ 
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juing recovery from the recession of 1953-54. The value of 
ports in January-June 1955 showed a 10% increase over the 
vel of the first half of 1954; imports rose almost correspond- 
sly by 8%. The most important change in the direction of 
wnadian trade in the first six months of 1955 was the marked 
crease in the imbalance with the United Kingdom. Canada’s 
port surplus with Britain, which was about $80,000,000 (Cana- 
in dollars here and throughout this section) in January-June 
54, rose to $200,000,000 in the like period of 1955. This 
creased imbalance was brought about by divergent movements. 
1e dock strike in the United Kingdom severely affected Can- 
a’s imports from Britain in this period, but not its exports to 
wt country. In addition, British automobiles and machinery 
ved stronger competition in Canada from domestic producers 
d from other foreign countries. Exports of Canadian produce 
the United Kingdom, on the other hand, were in greater 
mand. Grain, metal and forest product exports rose substan- 
lly. The British share of Canadian exports increased by more 
an one-third, to 19% of the total, while imports from Britain 
creased from 10% to about 8% of total imports. 


Table I!l.—Canadian Trade by Commodity Groups 
(In millions of Canadian dollars) 
All countries United States United Kingdom 
Jan.—June Jan.—June Jon.—June Jon.—June  Jan.—June Jan.—June 


Sommodity groups 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
orts of Canadian 


roduce, total . 1,840 2,031 127 1,203 285 384 
‘gricultural products. 366 369 99 67 83 145 
inimals and animal 
_ products 4 4 134 126 91 89 12 8 
food, wood products 

andpaper ... 632 730 514 582 66 78 
fonand products. . 160 166 93 96 5 11 
onferrous metals 

and products .. 344 396 191 211 104 121 
onmetallic minerals 

and products .. 68 89 49 65 5 9 
hemicals and allied 

mroducts . . « « 77 106 45 59 7 HH 
ther products. . . ied 49 39 34 3 1 
arts for consump- 

on, total . - 2,050 2,209 1,503 1,649 204 183 
gricultural products 255 7 Ley 131 12 t2 
bres and textiles . 168 191 91 105 46 46 
onand products . 739 774 635 695 78 54 
onferrous metals 

and products . . 164 Ware 123 134 23 23 
onmetallic minerals 

and products .. 274 286 152 148 13 13 
hemicals and prod. 109 121 96 106 9 10 
Mther products. . . 345 389 287 330 23 25 
Trade with the United States continued to be responsible for 
:major share of Canada’s trade. Large increases were recorded 
‘exports to the U.S. of wood pulp, metals, asbestos, fertilizer, 


m implements, lumber, iron ore and petroleum. Exports of 
‘s and barley, however, declined sharply. Canada increased 
purchases in the U.S. in every major commodity group, with 
yecially sharp rises recorded in imports of automobile parts 
d nonfarm machinery in the iron and products group. The 
ures in Table III show these commodity changes for the 
lited States and the United Kingdom. 

Other important destinations for Canadian products were the 
nmonwealth countries of South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
id, and India and western Europe, especially the German 
deral Republic and the Netherlands. Imports from all areas 
sept the United Kingdom, increased in the first half of 1955 
Among Canada’s principal export industries, those three ue 
»re had been heavy investment in recent years—chemicals, 
m ore and petroleum—made major contributions to the rising 
ide level. Exports of petroleum rose by more than 260% 
tween the January-June 1954 and 1955 periods, and those of 
m ore by 200%. Exports of grains, which contributed heavily 
the low level of exports in mid-1954, changed little in value 
ym the 1954 level. Prices of wheat were below those of the 
st half of 1954, but those of barley, rye and oats moved up- 
rd. Newsprint paper, consistently Canada’s largest export 
ice 1950, retained that position in 1955 and showed a con- 
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tinued upward movement. Planks and boards replaced wheat as 
the second largest export commodity. By value, Canada pur- 
chased substantially more imports of rubber and products, air- 
craft, vegetables, automobile parts and internal combustion 
engines in world markets, but substantially less coffee. 

Latin America.—The Economic Survey of Latin America 
for 1954, published by the United Nations in July 1955, indi- 
cated a balance of payments surplus for this region during 1954, 
although at a level $700,000,000 under the surplus of 1953. If 
Venezuela, a large foreign exchange earner through its exports of 
petroleum, is excluded, the area showed a net deficit in its pay- 
ments position of $150,000,000. This deterioration was ascribed 
primarily to five countries—Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Cuba and 
Uruguay. Declines in exports of the area to the United States 
were offset in part by increased shipments to western Europe. 
Imports from western Europe also rose, as these countries made 
special efforts to recover Latin American markets by low prices 
and expanded credit facilities. With those Latin American coun- 
tries especially affected by the dollar shortage, many European 
countries worked out bilateral trade and payments agreements. 
The trade of Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay also increased 
significantly with eastern Europe. 

From the incomplete information available for the first half 
of 1955, it appeared that the payments surplus of the Latin 
American republics as a group had again declined. Those coun- 
tries whose major exports are coffee, cocoa or wheat were par- 
ticularly affected by lower prices following the earlier boom 
periods. There were wide variations in the strength and weak- 
ness of the trade of the individual countries in this area. Among 
the countries expenencine difficulty with their trade in the early 
months of 1955, as compared with a year earlier, were Colombia, 
El Salvador, Haiti, Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. In contrast, 
the trade of Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela was steadily rising. 

The first half of 1955 proved especially unsatisfactory for 
the Brazilian economy. As Brazil normally depends upon a sur- 
plus in foreign trade to pay for its “invisible” expenditures 
such as insurance, freight, etc., a trade deficit brings serious 
consequences. In the year 1954, instead of the customary trade 
surplus, there was a deficit on trade alone of $72,000,000 and 
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a total current account deficit of $230,000,000. Brazil’s foreign 
indebtedness was increased by $200,000,000 and its holdings 
of foreign exchange dropped as well. This aggravated its posi- 
tion when, in rgss, unsettled conditions in the coffee market 
continued. Imports had to be further restricted, but still the 
trade deficit, which in January—June 1954 totalled $19,000,000, 
rose to $49,000,000. 

Argentina’s trade position also worsened in 1955 because of 
smaller earnings of foreign exchange from cereal exports. The 
1954-55 wheat crop was the largest since 1938-39, but its 
appearance coincided with a large international surplus, lower 
world prices and marketing difficulties. As of the end of Aug. 
1955, 40% of the estimated export surplus of 4,000,000 tons 
was unsold. The corn crop, on the other hand, was reduced by 
drought so that it little more than met domestic needs. This 
catastrophe resulted in an important loss in foreign exchange 
earnings. Imports into Argentina had been tightly restricted for 
two years. The only alternative to further curtailment to meet 
the new deficit was to draw down foreign exchange reserves, re- 
built with difficulty through import austerity in 1953 and 1954. 

Venezuela represents the largest Latin-American market with- 
out exchange restrictions, and competition for Venezuela’s trade 
in recent years has been keen. In 1954 this country imported 
about $900,000,000 worth of goods and exported $1,700,000,000, 
mostly of petroleum. In the first quarter of 1955 on an annual 
rate basis, imports had risen to $1,000,000,000 as exports 
climbed to a new high of $1,900,000,000. 

The Mexican economy recovered strongly in the first half of 
1955, after a depressed state following devaluation of the peso 
in April 1954. Exports were well above those of a year before, 
especially of base metals, cattle, agricultural products and 
crude petroleum. The value of imports was reduced by about 
12%, mainly in foodstuffs, in January-June 1955 compared with 
a year earlier. Mexico’s gold and dollar reserves, which had sunk 
to about $100,000,000, by mid-1955 had recovered to nearly 
$300,000,000. There was still a trade deficit for the first six 
months amounting to $50,000,000, but earnings from the tourist 
trade and other invisibles receipts resulted in a substantial 
improvement in Mexico’s balance of payments. 

Western Europe.—A wave of prosperity had been sweeping 
over western Europe for nearly three years. Industrial produc- 
tion in this area, which rose by about 8% in 1954, was reaching 
new levels in 1955. Industrial output had risen 25% in seven 
years, paced by chemicals where production had doubled since 
1948. Production of crude steel and generation of electricity hit 
all-time peaks early in 1955. Gold and dollar reserves reached a 
new high of $13,607,000,000 at the end of the January-March 
quarter. 

This buoyant situation was naturally reflected in western 
European trade patterns, as can be seen in Table IV. The value 
and volume of imports reached record levels in the first quarter 
of the year, while exports were only fractionally below their 
record high of Oct.—Dec. 1954. Liberalization of trade controls 
continued, both among western European nations and with their 
trading partners in the dollar area, despite continued dollar 
deficits. This action brought closer the free convertibility of 
European currencies. 

The German Federal Republic’s trade position in the west- 
ern European scene continued to be a leading one. Its exports 
in 1954 rose by 20% above the level of the year before, from 
$4,400,000,000 to $5,300,000,000. In the first half of 1955 ex- 
ports reached $5,800,000,0c00 on an annual basis. West Ger- 
many’s imports, which in January-June 1955 exceeded the 1954 
level by 18%, expanded even more than exports. This was pri- 
marily because of the government’s program of liberalizing 
trade. In March and again in Nov. 1954, west Germany freed 
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certain imports from European and dollar countries from 
trols. On May 28, 1955, an extension of the free dollar 
was made. 

As trade was further freed from controls, the favourable tr 
balance declined somewhat, but west Germany remained | 
only major European power with a substantial excess of expd 
over imports in January-June 1955. The German Federal 
public’s recovery from defeat and devastation reached a tur 
point when on May 5, 1955, it became once again a sovere} 
nation, a member of the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
of the Western European union. Industrial production in 
Federal Republic, little more than half prewar Germany in s§ 
now surpassed that of prewar Germany. In 1954 west Germg 


United States and the United Kingdom. 


Table !V.—Trade of O.E.E.C. Countries, by Value and Volume, 
1954 and First Two Quarters of 1955 


Imports Trade Volume in 
balance Exports Im 


Exports 
f.o.b. fort IS 


(In monthly averages in miltions of dollars) 1950=10) 

O.E.E.C. countries combined 

Year i954 (oc 6 <1 eee 2,479 2,818 —339 132 

First quarter 1955 2... . 2,659 SS7: —498 141 

Second quarter 1955... 2,629 3,140 —511 137 
France 

VeatalS54amcmtcmismirmtecnn. 360 362 nee 125 

First quarter 1955 . . <= 390 377 + 13 138 

Second quarter 1955. . .- 411 415 — 4 140 
German Federal Republic 

Viearalil 5458 cn mcnrem caren. 438 383 + 55 223 

First quarter 1955 . 2s 469 437 + 32 237. 

Second quarter 1955... 493 466 + 27 248 
Belgium-Luxembourg 

Years 54 = smemcmmet re) eis 192 212 — 20 131 

First quarter 1955. 6 3 225 230 —- 5 145 

Second quarter 1955... 221 229* —- 8 iT 
Netherlands 

Necro S4Um sarsaipanes culate 199 234 — 35 169 

Eirst'quarter 1955 "2, © ss 211 261 — 50 179 

Second quarter 1955... 209 255 — 46 180 
Italy and Trieste 

Neor 1954. 0 « see = = 136 200 — 64 118 

First’ quarters 1955) 0% © 133 214 — 81 113 

Second quarter 1955... 151 230 -— 79 Tt 


*Based on two months’ data. {Not available. 

The French economy enjoyed so good a year in 1954 that 
the end of December almost every sector had reached the hi 
est levels in history. This expansion made possible France’s 
favourable balance of payments since the end of World War 
Prosperity persisted into 1955, with continued economic exp: 
sion and price stability. The volume of exports, which in 1¢ 
was 25% above 1950, by the end of the second quarter of 1¢ 
had climbed to 40% above 1950. The volume of imports in 1 
was even higher relative to the 1950 base, 46% above the ear’ 
level. In value terms, France’s trade had achieved a small s 
plus during the first half of 1955. This was brought about 
a continuing favourable balance with overseas countries of 
French union and with foreign countries, except the dollar < 
sterling areas. There was a substantial deficit with both of 
latter. French reserves of gold and foreign currencies at 1 
1955 were at their highest level since the end of the war. 

The Belgian economy completed one of its best quarters 
the end of June 1955. Exports during the first six months 
talled $r,340,000,000 and imports were $1,369,000,000, leavin 
trade deficit of $29,000,000, well under that for the compare 
period of 1954. Compared with a year before, exports by dest 
tion for the first four months of 1955 rose 26% to Europ 
destinations, 33% to North America, 43% to Oceania and 2 
to South America. In the same period, imports from Ne 
America, and especially from the United States, rose by 2. 
those from Asia 18%, and from Africa 17%. Purchases in L 
America dropped by 35%, mainly because of reductions 
imports of coffee from Brazil, Haiti and Guatemala ané 
cereals from Argentina. 

The year 1955 brought greater prosperity to the Netherla 
Rising imports were paralleled by growing exports. Despil 
lowering of export and import prices, the value of trad 
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954 was 15% above the 1953 level. In the first six months of 
955, the value of trade rose another 8%. Because of the easing 
f import restrictions in 1954, imports were more largely respon- 
ible than exports for these rises. Nevertheless, both showed 
realthy gains. By the end of 1954, the Netherlands’ gold and 
oreign exchange reserves had reached a level five times that 
Mf mid-1g51. Restrictions against dollar goods had become vir- 
ually nonexistent, although the Netherlands ran its usual deficit 
vith the dollar area on its trade account. 

_ As with the other western European nations, the Italian econ- 
my in 1954 and 1955 was in high gear. Industrial production 
yas rising and foreign trade was good. In an attempt to reduce 
ts trade deficit, Italy (aided by a bumper wheat crop) limited 
ts imports in 1954 to about the same level as in 1953, while 
xports rose by 8%. Toward the end of 1954, Italy liberalized 
lollar imports of certain raw and semifabricated materials. 
following this, imports rose by about 10% during the first half 
f 1955. Demand for Italian exports continued strong, and their 
value rose, but more slowly, by 44%. 

_ United Kingdom.—The foreign trade of the United King- 
fom during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1955, was 
everely distorted by two dock strikes, one in Oct. 1954 and the 
)ther lasting from May 23 to July 3, 1955. British exports in the 
econd quarter of 1955 were 12% below those of the first quar- 
er, which, however, the carry-over from the October dock strike 
elped raise to especially high levels. Exports in the entire first 
alf of 1955—when the effects of the two stoppages partially 


Table V.—United Kingdom's Trade, by Areas 


(In monthly averages in millions of pounds sterling) 


OES 
countries 
Dollar Sterling and Rest of 
Total orea area possessions world 
reneral imports, c.i.f. 
myO4: Firsthalf «2 2 . « « 279 45 13 66 35 
second half, <.. » 284 58 re 71 38 
moo: Firsthalf "ss 5. 2 © « oly 66 136 75 40 
ports and re-exports, f.o.b. 
mnvo4: Firsthalf . . . « « « 233 31 113 65 24 
\ Second half . .... 229 31 1 64 23 
Bee Osa tirst AGIfE che shen (sy 242 31 117 68 26 
«cess of imports over exports 
mngo4: Firsthalf . . . . « « 46 14 20 1 17 
Second half . . ... 55 27 6 re 15 
Maeoo: Firsthalf’ 2... 6s 75 35 19 iE 14 


fiset each other (although the 1955 strike was considerably 
Nore severe )—were 34% above the first half of 1954. Imports, 
n the other hand, although lower by 11% in the second quar- 
er of 1955 than in the first, were nevertheless 14% greater in 
he entire first half of 1955 than in the like period of 1954. 
‘hese substantial increases reflected the rising levels of eco- 
omic activity in the United Kingdom. 

_ With imports rapidly expanding to meet demands of indus- 
rialists and household consumers, the trade gap in the first six 
qonths widened to a serious degree, as can be seen from the 
ures in Table V. This was in part the result of an increase 
a import prices of about 5% over the first half of 1954 not 
aatched by any change in export prices. Britain’s gold and 
lollar reserves declined during the summer months, as they 


Table Vil.—United Kingdom's Trade in Selected Commodities 


(In millions of pounds sterling) 
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were drawn on to meet a part of this increasing deficit. 

Although the January-June 1955 exports were thought to be 
less than they would have been but for the strike, all main 
classes of exports, except fuels and textiles, rose as compared 
with the like period of 1954. Exports of nonelectrical machinery 
were 4% above a year before, with increases to Finland, Belgium 
and the U.S.S.R. being notable, although North America and 
Australia took less. In road motor vehicles and aircraft there 
was an increase of more than £1,000,000 a month (5%). Ten 
thousand more cars were exported than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Australia, New Zealand and South Africa were 
the chief purchasers, with exports declining to Sweden and North 
America. Textile exports declined in this period, cotton yarns 
and fabrics suffering a serious drop of 17%. 

Total imports in the first half of 1955 were 14% greater than 
in the same period of 1954. The food, beverages and tobacco 
group showed a rise of 13% compared with a year earlier, with 
cereals increasing by 64%, meat by 8% and tea by 17%. These 
were partially offset by declines in imports of dairy products 
and sugar. There was a major reduction in the value of imports 
of raw wool, almost wholly because of lower prices, and of cot- 
ton and oilseeds. Other important increases were in the value 
of imports of rubber, reflecting a price rise, wood, pulp, metal- 
liferous ores and scrap, coal (a tenfold increase) and petroleum. 
Some of these changes are shown in the figures in Table VI. 

Of the average monthly increase in exports of £8,500,000 in 
the first half of 1955, £3,500,000 went to sterling area countries. 
Higher shipments to Australia and New Zealand alone accounted 
for more than half of this rise. Most other sterling area coun- 
tries except Pakistan increased their purchases in Britain. The 
smallest proportionate increase in British imports in the Janu- 
ary—June period was in arrivals from the sterling area, which 
rose by only 2% compared with the preceding year. A large 
increase in the value of sterling tea and rubber imports, to- 
gether with lesser rises in the value of animals, meat, cereals, 
tobacco and grey cotton cloth, was nearly counterbalanced by 
declines in imports of sterling oilseeds, wool and cotton. In the 
first half of 1955 there was, therefore, a slight improvement 
in Britain’s adverse balance of payments position with the rest 
of the sterling area, compared with the first half of 1954, but 
a definite deterioration when compared with the second half. 

Britain’s exports to the dollar countries as a group did not 
rise in value in the 18 months ending June 30, 1955. Improved 
exports to the United States in the first six months of 1955 
were balanced by declining shipments to Canada. At the same 
time, there were substantial increases in purchases from the 
dollar area, amounting to nearly 50% more than in the first six 
months of 1954. These increases covered a large variety of com- 
modities, including cereals, animal feed, wood pulp and paper, 
timber, chemicals, ores and scrap, iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, nonelectrical machinery and coal. 

Trade with the continental O.E.E.C. (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation) countries and their dependencies 
rose to new levels as a result of the increased program of 
liberalization of trade and the 
continuing level of prosperity 
on the continent. Machinery, 


First half Per cent First half Per cent é 

Commodity group 1954 1955 change Commodity group 1954 1955 change iron and steel, and metal manu- 

General imports, total. 1,673.7 1,903.1 +14 Domestic exports, total . . . « « 1,345.1 1,392.8 + 4 factures were of increasing im- 
\eat and preparations . . 126.2 136.9 sie Food, beverages and tobacco . . . 76.7 SMS) Se I : 
airy products. . . . . 96.2 83.0 —14 Basic raw materials. . . . . 1 ee + 51.0 336 gee portance in the export trade to 
‘ereals and preparations . 72.2 118.3 +64 Coal and petroleum .......4 + ‘ K = : . 
ruits and vegetables . ose lomatio Wesel cheticdlsts Bike Gte ee ee 99.2, 1) 1.0onset2 the continent, while nea ea 
offee,cocoa,tea andspices 103.4 PAE? +17 Cotton yarns and fabrics . . - - s+ ; ‘ = - ‘ 
BEEroddh. isi! 2) 2 142.7 161.5 +13 Other textile manufactures. . . . + 45.2 doe Bs ae ERTIES, timber, wood pulp, 
gto ns. 5. Te RT eH Se Ae Pe ee cae ar 69.0 77:0 +12  nonelectrical machinery and coal 
ON hel es hohe: 66.4 53.9 — 19) Metal manufactures. . . - . + + + = 73.0 O(a he es 
\etalliferous ores and scrap 69.5 755 +9 Machinery other thon electric. . . . - 2180 2208 = : swelled Britain’s imports from 
ther basic materials. . 268.3 300.0 +12 Electric machinery and appliances. . . hs ; é ie, 
etroleum and products . . 157.4 165.0 + 5 Road vehicles and aircraft. . . .. - 1393 167.1 i z these countries to a level 15% 
lonferrous base metals . 83.8 108.6 +30 Other manufactured goods. . .. =. + d : : 
Mather commodities... 261.2 355.9 +36 All other commodities... .. +. AlA 41.4... above that of a year earlier. 
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“LADY, BEWARE!” a cartoon by Holland of the Chicago Tribune published 
in 1955 


Union of South Africa.—At mid-1955 the South African 
economic situation remained extremely bright. Exports, which 
had risen steadily in value since 1952, were relatively stable 
at $490,000,000 for the January-June period, while imports 
totalled nearly $750,000,000. 

These trade figures exclude exports of gold, one of the union’s 
major exports, production of which was rising further in 1955 
above the high levels of 1954. 

Exports of wool during the first half of 1955 were at about 
the level of a year earlier, but diamond exports had risen 
sharply. In the first five months of 1955, their value was nearly 
equal to that for the entire preceding year. 

Despite a high level of national income and general pros- 
perity, imports of consumer goods into the Union of South 
Africa continued to be tightly controlled, at 53% of the 1948 
level for the year 1955. A policy for lifting these controls was 
announced which would proceed slowly on a step-by-step basis 
in order to allow domestic industries to adapt themselves to the 
removal and to prevent undue hardship. 

Middle East.—Available information on 1955 exports from 
middle eastern countries showed substantial gains over 1954. 
Production of crude oil, the area’s major export commodity, 
amounted to about 79,000,000 metric tons in the first half of 
1955, nearly 10% greater than the output of the previous six 
months and 20% above the corresponding 1954 period. Kuwait 
was once again the leading producer, Saudi Arabia second, Iraq 
third and Iran a low fourth. Expansion of exports had led to 
rising imports for these countries. Many development plans 
were under way, necessitating imports of capital equipment as 
well as consumer goods, 

The trade of Syria was continuing to rise, as was that of 
Israel. Both countries run a substantial trade deficit, which 
tends to increase as both exports and imports grow in value. 
This deficit is met each year by foreign capital and remittances, 
and in the case of Syria, by oil revenues. 

Egypt’s trade balance deteriorated somewhat during the Janu- 
ary-June 1955 period compared with the like period a year 
earlier. This deterioration—a deficit of £E17,800,000 during the 
first half of 1955 compared with a surplus of £E9,200,000 in 
the first half of 1954—was caused almost equally by an increase 
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‘ing the standard of living of their peoples. 


in imports and a decline in exports. Imports increased by £E1 
000,000 to a total of £E85,000,000 in the first six months | 
1955, and exports, at ££67,200,000, had dropped by £E13,0 
ooo. Exports of raw cotton, which are about 85% to 90% 
Egypt’s total exports, declined heavily, as foreign demand 
reduced. France continued to be Egypt’s best customer, follo 
in declining order by India, the German Federal Republic, Ita 
the United Kingdom, Japan and the United States. To h 
overcome difficulties in the cotton trade in 1955, the gove 
ment of Egypt entered into barter arrangements with cert 
countries and granted export credit facilities. 

Late in May 1955, a preparatory conference took place 
Beirut, Lebanon, looking toward the eventual establishment | 
an economic organization for the near and middle east. T 
governments represented included the Arab league countr} 
(Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sy 
and Yemen) and Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Greece, India, Ir. 
Pakistan and Turkey. The conference approved a draft agr 
ment to be submitted to their respective governments, stati| 
the objective of the proposed organization which was to ass 
in the economic development of the member countries, includi 
the encouragement of trade among them with a view to incr 


Far East.—The far eastern countries showed a generally r 
ing export and import business in the first six months of 19 
as the figures in Table VII indicate. The most remarkable 
surge was that of Japan. In the first half of 1955, exports 
the world were $892,000,000 and imports were $1,222,000,0 
leaving an adverse balance of $330,000,000. This compared wi 
a deficit in the first half of 1954 of $692,000,000. Of the red 
tion in the deficit between the two periods of $362,000,0 
52% represented lowered imports and 48% increased expor 
Japan’s exports of iron and steel products rose 72% above t. 
level of 1954, causing this group of commodities to repla 
cotton fabrics as the principal export commodity. Between t 
two years, nearly all of Japan’s exports rose in volume Wi 
the exception of cotton fabrics, exports of which declined t 
22% in the latter period. Half of Japan’s 22 major import cor 
modities declined in value from the first half of 1954 to tl 
first half of 1955. Of these, raw cotton, down 12%, and ric 
lower by 46%, were the most important. The terms of trade f 


Table Vil.—Trade of Principal Far Eastern Countries 


(In millions of dollars) 


Exports, f.o.b. Imports, c.i.f. 

1955 1955 
Country 1954 Jaon—March April-June 1954 Jan.—March April—s 

(annual rates) (annual rates) 
Australia. ~ 1,699 1,873 y7 32 1,869 2,217 Re 
Burttici se wou sie 251 249 n.a. 204 211 i} 
Geytonace enn Ooo 448 350 293 299 3 
Hong Kong .. 424 424 408 601 654 6 
India’s ta berner te 1,182 1,279 1,104 1,259 1,424 1,2 
Indonesia . . . 856 802 835 629 528 4 
Japan . eo Ut? 1,730 1,838 2,399 2,306 2s 
Malaya and 

Singapore. . 1,016 1,257 1,184 1,026 1,197 1,1 
New Zealand . 683 707 884 687 778 7 
Bakistans co. auc adoe 422 398 325 353 2 
Philippines. . . 396 394 455 545 600 é 


Japanese goods declined slightly compared with those of a ye 
earlier. Export prices dropped a little in May and June, wh 
import prices remained steady. 

In 1955 Japanese accounts showed a partial shift from t 
dollar to the sterling area as a source of supply. The sterli 
area also became relatively more important as the destinati 
for Japanese exports. With respect to the dollar area, Japa 
balance of payments deficit of $207,000,000 in the first h 
of 1954 changed to a surplus of $78,000,000 in the correspor 
ing period of 1955. These changes represented a substant 
reduction in purchases from the dollar area together with 
expansion of exports to that area. Sterling area accounts chang 
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from a deficit of $5,000,000 to a surplus of $82,000,000. With 
other (so-called Open account) countries, Japan’s $35,000,000 
surplus in the first half of 1954 changed to a $20,000,000 deficit 
in the like period of 1955. Both sales and purchases with coun- 
tries in this group declined. 

The trade of the Philippines continued at high levels in the 
first half of 1955. As the shipping shortages of the latter part 
of 1954 were overcome, exports returned to the high levels of 
early 1954. However, prices for coconut products and sugar, 
the principal exports, although relatively stable since the end 
of 1954, were still well below levels of the first half of 1954. 
Imports rose sharply in the 1955 period, necessitating a net 
decline in reserves and a drawing of $10,000,000 from the Inter- 
national Monetary fund during the second quarter. In an effort 
to correct this imbalance between exports and imports, authori- 
ties in mid-1955 took steps to restrict imports in order to pre- 
vent further declines in reserves. The Philippines and the 
United States, its principal trading partner, signed a new trade 
agreement on Sept. 6, 1955, by which it was agreed that duties 
on commodities traded between the countries would slowly rise 
to the same level as those levied on other partners. 

Keeping pace with India’s buoyant industrial production, and 
encouraged by a continuance of the government’s liberal import 
control policy, that country’s imports during the first six months 
of 1955 rose by 15% over the corresponding period of 1954. 
Exports rose in value by nearly the same percentage, as prices 
for India’s principal export commodities remained high. The 
orice of tea, which had risen spectacularly in 1954, finally broke 
in April 1955, after which export totals dropped off. The terms 
of trade which had improved in the early months of 1955 there- 
fore deteriorated somewhat during the second quarter. India 
pecame the second largest exporter of cotton cloth in the world 
during 1954, second only to Japan. Its largest single customer 
or cotton cloth was the United Kingdom, with the African 
continent also a major market. This development indicated 
clearly the progress of one phase of India’s first five-year plan. 
since it is not necessary to go far back in history to find the 
United Kingdom the leading exporter of cotton cloth, with 
[India one of its principal markets. 

The trade of other far eastern countries was slowly expand- 
mg in 1955. Pakistan, Malaya and Ceylon increased their ex- 
dorts, and imports edged slightly upward as well. While the 
crade position of few countries in the far east was completely 
satisfactory to them, the economic outlook in this area was 
zenerally encouraging, and economic and trade development 
olans were being carried out with success. 
Oceania.—Australia’s trade balance in the year ending June 
30, 1955, showed a deterioration from the position of the year 
oefore, changing from a surplus of $329,000,000 in 1953-54 to 
deficit of $152,000,000 in 1954-55. This new deficit had to 
de met by a substantial reduction in Australia’s international 
reserves. 

During 1954-55 total imports amounted to $1,889,000,000 and 
exports to $1,737,000,000. To meet this problem, Australia 
imposed new import restrictions in. March 1955. These were 
ioeginning to be reflected in import figures by mid-year, and 
seemed likely to bring about a better balance by the end of the 
calendar year. The decline in the value of exports was brought 
about by lowered income from Australia’s exports of primary 
oroducts. A decline in the price of wool of 12%, compared with 
the season a year earlier, reduced sharply the value of sales of 
ts principal export earner. Barley, sugar and egg export earn~ 
‘ngs also dropped, although lamb, butter and wheat earned more 
‘ncome than in 1953-54. 
| The economy of New Zealand, like that of Australia, is greatly 
dependent on exports of wool, meat and dairy products. Declin- 
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ing prices in export markets caused a deficit in the first six 
months of 1955 of £NZ17,000,000 compared with a surplus of 
£ENZ110,000,000 in the like period of 1954. With the ending of 
the United Kingdom’s bulk purchase agreements of the World 
War II and postwar periods, New Zealand had been forced 
to seek out new markets for its products, although Britain 
remained overwhelmingly the principal destination for its ex- 
ports. During the 1954-55 season, one of New Zealand’s largest 
new customers was the U.S.S.R. (See also Business REVIEW: 
EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; FOREIGN INVEsT- 
MENTS; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Funp.) ( F. L. H.) 


International Wheat Agreement: see AcRICULTURE; 
WHEAT, 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 3: nc 

* powers of the 
U.S. Interstate Commerce commission are set forth in the Inter- 
state Commerce act, passed in 1887 and later amended in many 
important particulars, and in related acts. The act, divided into 
four parts, deals with the regulation of (1) railroads, related 
agencies and oil pipelines; (2) motor carriers; (3) water car- 
riers; and (4) freight forwarders. The commission’s regulatory 
powers extend, among other things, to carrier charges; to ques- 
tions involving the valuation and financial reorganization of rail- 
roads; to the issuance of securities; to acquisitions of control 
of carriers by other carriers or persons; to accounting practices 
and the filing of reports; to matters involving proposed institu- 
tions of new services by motor and water carriers or freight 
forwarders or the construction, abandonment and operation of 
lines of railway; and to safety of facilities and operations in 
rail and motor transportation. Much interstate motor and water 
transportation is carried on under exemptions from regulation 
and by private carriers. 

Commissioner Everett Hutchinson succeeded Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie during 1955. On July 1 Commissioner 
Hugh W. Cross became chairman for one year in succession to 
Commissioner Richard F. Mitchell. 

There were no amendments to the act during 1955, although 
a number of important changes received consideration. Major 
changes would be effected by two bills introduced in the con- 
gress—S. 1920 and H.R. 6141—following a report on a special 
study made by a committee appointed by Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and composed of certain members of the cabinet. 
Extensive hearings were expected to precede any congressional 
action on provisions of the two bills. 

The Defense Transport administration was abolished and its 
remaining functions, having to do primarily with mobilization 
plans for national defense requirements, were transferred to the 
commission under a transport mobilization staff directed by 
Commissioner Owen Clarke, who had served as defense trans- 
port administrator. 

There was no general increase in rail freight rates during the 
year. Motor carriers of general freight in various areas received 
authority in the year to advance their rate levels. The rail 
share of intercity ton-miles was slightly less than 50% in 1954. 
Railroad revenue, $9,925,000,000 in fiscal 1955, was 59.2% of 
the revenues of all carriers subject to the commission’s juris- 
diction. 

The upswing in general business activity affected transporta- 
tion agencies. In the first seven months, rail ton-miles, revenues 
and net income after taxes increased 11.9%, 5.5% and 73.0% 
above the level of that period of 1954. 

Expenditures for capital improvements in the first half of 
1955 were at a considerably lower level than in the same period 
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of the preceding year. However, technological and operational 
advances, such as further use of diesel locomotives, occurred. 

Floods, droughts and labour disturbances affected traffic move- 
ments and required car service orders and other remedial meas- 
ures by rail and other carriers. Beginning in May 1955, car 
shortages reached serious proportions. The building of freight 
cars fell to an extremely low level, while retirements continued 
at a substantial pace. Five service orders were issued to allevi- 
ate the car supply. Motor facilities were in ample supply and 
there were substantial additions to the equipment of inland 
waterway carriers. Improvements of highways and construction 
of toll roads were carried forward at a high level. 

Regulated carriers varyingly faced such continuing problems as 
heavy passenger-train deficits, high costs of handling small ship- 
ments, extensive competition of private and exempt carriers, 
shifts in industry location and adverse highway and street con- 
ditions. The transportation milieu remained one of severe inter- 
agency and other competition with respect to rates, operating 
authorities and other matters. The commission’s work was made 
markedly more complex by reason of this condition. (See also 
RAILROADS. ) (R. F. M1.) 


Intestinal Disorders: sce SToMACH AND INTESTINES, DIs- 
EASES OF THE. 


» . . In the year 1955 the study and 
Intoxication, Alcoholic. treatment of alcoholic intoxi- 
cation in its acute and chronic forms progressed mainly along 
three lines: (1) the extension of existing organizations and 
institutions for the care and treatment of problem drinkers; 
(2) the enormous output of valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of this field of knowledge; and (3) the development of 
pharmacological aids in treatment. 

Foremost in its national and increasingly international activi- 
ties was the group formerly known as Alcoholics Anonymous 
whose general service headquarters officially assumed the title, 
The General Service Board of Alcoholics Anonymous Inc. (See 
Societies AND Associations: Alcoholics Anonymous.) Other 
organizations were also making steady progress along educa- 
tional and preventive lines. Among these was the National 
Committee on Alcoholism, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

In nearly every state of the union, there were special groups 
of which two might be mentioned as typical. The Boston Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism, Inc., provided an information and guid- 
ance centre and had a regular radio program, consisting of a 
weekly broadcast, plus regular meetings, university courses and 
special professional assemblies for medicine, industry and the 
courts. Active in another section of the country was the 
National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
which performed a similar function in the south. This organiza- 
tion, which was founded in 10944, published a widely distributed 
periodical Alcohol Hygiene. 

The year 1955 was remarkable in the number and variety of 
publications on this subject. A veritable milestone was the vol- 
ume Etiology of Chronic Alcoholism, edited by Oskar Diethelm. 
This volume represented the result of a five-year program of 
investigations supported by the National Research council and 
carried out by a team of investigators from various disciplines. 
Particularly interesting in this volume was the chapter “Familial 
and Personal Background of Chronic Alcoholics,’ by Manfred 
Bleuler, psychiatrist and director of the Burgholzli Psychiatric 
clinic of the University of Zurich, Switz. The organic features 
of brain disease following the excessive use of alcohol were 
covered in an authoritative manner by H. Houston Merritt, 
professor of neurology, Columbia university, in his new Text- 
book of Neurology. Merritt covered the subject of acute and 
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‘fested by symptoms related to increasing anxiety. The alcoholi 


chronic alcoholism in several sections of this volume. Espé 
cially interesting were two articles, “The Ego Factors in Su 
render in Alcoholism” by Harry M. Tiebout, and “The Deft 
nition of an Intoxicating Beverage” by Leon A. Greenberg, bo 
of which were published in the Quarterly Journal of Studies 
Alcohol. | 

Drug treatment remained essentially the same—withdraw 
of alcohol, restoration of vitamin and mineral content of t 
body and the use of various medications along with psych 
therapy. In 1955 progress in drug treatment was emphasiz 
by the increasing use of chlorpromazine and the use of Rese 
pine (Serpasil) in cases of delirium tremens. In this disord 
the restoration of body fluid and salt, vitamins, minerals a 
sedation were essential. 

In summary, the year 1955 marked a definite stage of ar 
vanced progress in the treatment of what is commonly callé 
alcoholism. Opinions still varied as to whether alcoholism is 
primary metabolic disease or a symptom of an underlying di 
order. The bulk of evidence favoured the latter and, as for t 
underlying disorder, it seemed increasingly clear that the alci 
holic individual (or the problem drinker) is dealing with 
depression or some other form of emotional disturbance ma 


therefore, is usually attempting self-medication, using alcohol 
a drug. Fortunately, there are better drugs and new techniqu 
of psychotherapy and physical treatment to help the individu 
deal more effectively with his own anxiety, social maladju 
ments, frustration and underlying depression. (See also Lt 
uors, ALCOHOLIC.) (M. Mo.) 


Inventions: see ELECTRONICS; MuNITIONS; PATENTS; PRIN 
ING; STANDARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF; TELEPHONE. 
Investment Banking: sce BANKING. 

Investments, Foreign, in the U.S.: see Forr1cn INvEs 
MENTS. 


| 
lowa Towa, nicknamed the “Hawkeye state,” was admitted 
+ the union in 1846 as the 20th state. Located in the nort 
central region, it comprises 56,290 sq.mi., of which 245 sq.m 
are inland water surface. The census figures for 1950 showée 
a population of 2,621,073, of which 52.3% was rural. TI 
federal estimate of population for July 1, 1955, was 2,690,00 
not including men in the armed services. The capital and large 
city is Des Moines, with a 1950 population of 177,965. Oth 
chief cities are Sioux City, 83,991; Davenport, 74,549; Ced 
Rapids, 72,296; Waterloo, 65,198; Dubuque, 49,671; ar 
Council Bluffs, 45,429. 

History.—The 56th general assembly met in Des Moines ¢ 
Jan. 10, 1955, and adjourned on May 4. Gov. Leo Hoeg 
elected in Nov. 1954, was inaugurated on Jan. 11. Other sta 
officers were lieutenant governor, Leo Elthon; secretary of stat 
Melvin D. Synhorst; auditor, Chet B. Akers; treasurer of stat 
M. L. Abrahamson; secretary of agriculture, Clyde Spry; < 
torney general, Dayton Countryman; superintendent of pub 
instruction, J. C. Wright. All the state officers, the eight rept 
sentatives in congress and Senators Bourke B. Hickenloofg 
and Thomas E. Martin were Republicans. 

Appropriations for operating the state government were | 
creased from a total of $244,745,391 for the 1953-55 biennit 
to $273,071,121 for the 1955-57 biennium. To provide for f] 
increase, certain taxes were raised. The sales tax was increas 
from 2% to 24%; income taxes were raised; gasoline ta} 
were increased one cent; and the sales tax was applied, for 1 
first time, to cigarettes, beer and bowling. The question of a t 
road received considerable attention, and an authority y 
created to construct a toll road with revenue bonds if and wh 
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toll road in any adjoining state reaches the Iowa border. 
forts to reapportion the representation in the general assembly 
nm the basis of changing centres of population were voted down 
spite of a constitutional provision for periodic reapportion- 
aent. Provision was made for the appointment of a legislative 
esearch director to aid the lawmakers in drawing up needed 
egislation, such director to be appointed by a committee of 
hree senators and three representatives. 

The visit of the Russian farm delegation to Iowa in the sum- 
yer of 1955—a visit originally suggested by the Des Moines 
tegister—caused great interest and received wide newspaper and 
adio coverage. Great scientific interest was aroused in late sum- 
qer by the discovery of the bones of Ice Age man near Turin 
1 western Iowa. Archaeologists believed the skeletons to be 
hose of nomadic Indians who roamed Iowa about 7,000 to 
0,000 years ago—the oldest ever uncovered in the state. 


» Education.—During 1953-54 Iowa had 3,588 public elementary schools, 
‘ith 399,477 students; 829 high school districts with 123,477 students; 
ad 16 public junior colleges with 7,368 students. The number of teach- 
‘s and superintendents in the public schools was 23,975. Teacher sal- 
ws in 1954-55 averaged $3,260 as compared with the national average 
f£ $3,932. 

' There are 26 colleges and universities in the state. The state supports 
ree institutions: the state university at Iowa City; the agricultural col- 
ge at Ames; and the teachers college at Cedar Falls. Enrolment in the 
dree state institutions increased from a total of 19,388 in 1954 to 21,491 
1 1955, or 10.8%. The enrolment in all the colleges in Iowa showed an 
acrease of 12.8% over 1954, while veteran enrolment increased 47%, 
fom 4,570 in 1954 to 6,752 in 1955. The appropriation for the three 
ate-supported schools by the 1955 legislature was $39,297,062 for the 
955-51 biennium, as compared with $36,571,416 for the 1953-55 bien- 
um, 


» Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
he 1955 allocation for social welfare totalled $33,070,000 for 1955—57, 
3 compared with $34,640,000 for 1953-55. Contributions to the state 
nemployment fund as of June 30, 1955, were $4,034,830, compared with 
5,059,204 for 1954; benefit payments were $7,222,934, compared with 
8,496,319 for 1954; the reserve fund, as of June 30, 1955, totalled 
107,067,487. 

Iowa’s three penal and two correctional institutions had 2,517 inmates 
3 of Sept. 1, 1955. The six mental hospitals had 8,440 patients. 


Communications.—Iowa had in 1955 a total of 8,658 mi. of paved high- 
ay. Expenditures for construction in the fiscal year 1954-55 were $31,- 
69,149; maintenance costs for the same period were $10,252,732. The 
ate was served by 12 major railroads. Class I roads had a total of 
\515 mi. of track. In 1954 these roads carried 4,349,616 passengers and 
2,223,964 tons of freight. The number of passengers carried by motorbus 
ring 1952 waS 13,197,165. There were, in 1954, 110 mi. of oil pipeline, 
,034 mi. of gasoline pipeline and 2,999 mi. of natural-gas pipeline in 
ywa. In 1955 there were 1,265,480 registered motor vehicles, private 
ad commercial. 

‘Iowa has about 850,000 telephones, about 50 radio stations, 9 very- 
igh-frequency and 2 ultrahigh-frequency television stations. There are 
bout 70,000 mi. of electric transmission lines in the state and 97% of 
] farms are electrified. 


Banking and Finance.—There were, as of June 30, 1955, 562 state banks 
1 Iowa, 160 bank offices, 253 small-loan licensees and 280 credit unions 
inder the supervision of the state banking department. Total assets of 
1e 562 state banks as of June 30, 1955, were $1,911,830,624 (an in- 
cease of $7,987,547 over the 1954 figures); total deposits were $1,752,- 


95,839 (an increase of $3,036,160 over the 1954 figures). As of April 
f Table !.—Principal Crops of lowa 
i Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
rn, DU . . « « as 459,971,000 540,015,000 540,971,000 
MAISHDU. sc cc's se fe 264,910,000 230,884,000 205,027,000 
Wheat, bu... + «+ « 2,865,000 2,052,000 4,019,000 
TEODU. + ow ee 8 324,000 80,000 166,000 
ptatoes, bu. . . -« « « 750,000 600,000 1,635,000 
BiyptONS. ss 6 es 8 6,961,000 6,793,000 5,763,000 
oybeans, bu.. . - ss 42,237,000 55,900,000 35,438,000 
mothy seed, tons . . . 3,264,000 3,347,000 3,360,000 
‘Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1, 1955, there were 95 national banks in the state with total deposits of 
868,126,000 and total resources of $935,270,000. 

The revenue received from all special taxes and liquor profits in Iowa 
yr the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, was $203,201,379, an increase 
f $8,104,872 over the 1954 figures. The largest single item was the state 
% sales tax, which brought in $54,873,792; the gasoline tax was sec- 
nd, with a total of $43,612,095; motor vehicles brought in $36,964,716; 
‘hile the state income tax totalled $21,900,216. The state general fund 
ad a balance of $27,000,000 to start the 1955-56 fiscal year. Total 
roperty taxes for 1954, assessed locally in 1955, were $251,913,029. 
‘he federal income tax paid by Iowans in 1953 was $535,808,882. The 
er capita tax paid in 31953, including state, property and federal in- 
ome, was $364. 
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Agriculture.—Agriculture is the leading industry in Iowa. The state has 
25% of all grade A land in the country and produces more than 10% of 
the nation’s food. There were 194,623 farms in Iowa in 1954, compared 
with 196,251 in 1953. These farms had a total of 34,733,154 ac.: the 
average size was 178.5 ac. Of the total Iowa farms, 49.6% were owner- 
operated; 50.4%, tenant-operated. 

_The total cash income of Iowa farmers for 1954 was $2,356,759,000; 
of this total, $1,892,210,000 was from the sale of livestock; $456,011,- 


Table Il.—Livestock of lowa, Jan. 1 


1955 1954 
FROG Sia elc'st ssc. 0) a) 6 hot PaO OC eee F 12,048,000 10,433,000 
Gattlestiier so" <-or 2 ino) cone erat al. eae 6,279,000 5,746,000 
Shee Py eye ee Ae cease, a oe Sie a Roetenne “ 1,307,000 1,348,000 
HOrs@siis) on"o\ 0. ps Nouke io Coreen tie cee & 90,000 110,000 
Mules Di ict ws keke oie Mee Pee kOe che? ac 2,000 3,000 
Chiickense ten <. 161, tbes or sincere nike 55 * 30,378,000 30,052,000 
Turkeyswemtuchesttcin. Di Caan eee AH) Onc i 141,000 147,000 


000 from crops; and $9,538,000 from government payments. The total 
cash income was $39,851,000 less than in 1953. On Jan. 1, 1955, there 
were 63,705 trucks on Iowa farms, 279,457 tractors, 81,763 grain com- 
bines and 107,238 mechanical corn pickers; all figures showed an in- 
crease over the 1954 figures. 


; Manufacturing and Industry.—Iowa’s principal industries are based on 
farm needs and farm production: agricultural machinery, meat-packing 
plants, food processing plants. There were 3,736 manufacturing plants 


Table IIl.—Principal Industries of lowa 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries moanu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 lin COOs) 
Food and kindred products. . . . 48,374 $185,387 $353,913 $311,012 
Apparel and related products .. - a * 12,295: 
Printing and publishing industries . . i os J 77,106 
Chemicals and allied products . . . o Mg > 65,602 
Rubber products ...... 3,889 15,746 33,204 24,812 
Stone, clay and glass products . . . 5,601 20,762 51,569 45,427 
Primary metal industries . . . . . 5,628 22,336 40,060 = 
Fabricated metal products 7,686 29,805 51,701 49,640 
Machinery (exceptelectrical) . . . 37,237 158,962 281,424 299,683 
Electrical machinery . . . .. ss 9,139 31,070 49,413 49,720 
Transportation equipment 4,567 18,952 25,882 23,394 
Instruments and related products . . * = * 13,494 
Miscellaneous manufactures 12,562 45,456 57,528 x 
Administrative and auxiliary . . . 501 2,072 Soe eiers 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis of 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


in Iowa, employing 168,750 persons, in 1954. The average weekly wage 
was $76.39. The estimated value of all manufactured products was 
$3,800,000,000. Iowa’s per capita income for 1954 was $1,667, an in- 
crease of $149 over the 1953 figure. (M. Te.) 

Mineral Production——Table IV shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Iowa in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Iowa ranked third among the states in 
production of gypsum and in 1953 stood 33rd in the value of its min- 
eral output, with 0.36% of the U.S. total. 


Table 1V.—Mineral Production of lowa 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbl.). . . . - 9,111,000 $23,330,000 9,337,000 $22,850,000 
Claysze ie) whee! sisi 913,000 981,000 865,000 2,682,000 
Goalit.y cuctis ne cme 1,388,000 5,262,000 1,381,000 5,297,000 
Gypsum’ =) « «2 1,152,000 2,940,000 1,122,000 2,798,000 
Sand and gravel . . . 10,385,000 6,401,000 10,797,000 6,033,000 
Sfonelen ee mins nO, 5,000 13,215,000 9,899,000 13,037,000 
Other minerals . . . - eee Soc cee 500 


Totals «is + «1 « $52,001,000 $52,481,000 


(PerstA). An independent kingdom of western Asia, Iran 
lran is bounded east by Pakistan and Afghanistan, north by 
the U.S.S.R., west by Turkey and Iraq and south by the Persian 
gulf and Arabian sea. Area: 636,293 sq-mi. Pop. (1955 est., no 
census ever taken): 21,037,000. Language: mainly Persian, but 
Turkic and Armenian in the northwest, Kurd in the west, Arabic 
in the south and Pushtu in the east. Religion: Moslem, mainly 
Shia but the Kurds (850,000) are Sunni; Christian (there are 
about 50,000 Gregorian Armenians, a few thousand Catholic Ar- 
menians and 40,000 Nestorians); Jewish 40,000; and about 
10,000 Zoroastrian. Chief towns (1950 est.): Tehran (cap.) 
618,976; Tabriz 279,168; Isfahan 196,134; Meshed 191,794; 
Hamadan 123,931; Shiraz 116,274; Resht 111,978; Kermanshah 
108,484. Ruler, Shahanshah Mohammed Riza Pahlavi; prime 
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ministers in 1955, Gen. Fazlollah Zahedi and (from April 7) 
Hussein Ala. 

History.—When the shah returned to Tehran from his visit to 
Europe and America in March 1955, the prospects for Iran 
seemed more stable and assured than in any year since World 
War II. Foreign relations were on a sound footing; the settle- 
ment of outstanding disputes with the U.S.S.R. and the signa- 
ture of a treaty of commerce and navigation with India (both in 
Dec. 1954) were followed by an exchange of ambassadors with 
Japan in February and a treaty of friendship, economic relations 
and consular rights with the United States in August. U.S. mili- 
tary and financial aid continued at a high level ($45,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1955-56). Many countries competed for contracts 
in Iran, and these were awarded on a basis of deliberately bal- 
anced distribution. A contract for a pipeline from Abadan to 
Tehran was divided between French and British firms in April; 
a £30,000,000 contract for the reconstruction and extension of 
Iran’s roads was awarded to a British firm in May; contracts 
aggregating £57,000,000 for various building projects were 
shared by three firms (U.S., French and western German) at 
the end of August; and the German Federal Republic also re- 
ceived a contract for supplying 180,000 telephones. 

The “iron curtain” countries were largely excluded from this 
revival of political and economic co-operation between Iran and 
the outside world, though the shah accepted an invitation te 
pay a formal visit to Moscow. The process of re-establishing 
Tran’s links with the west reached a climax with the announce- 
ment on Oct. 11 of the government’s intention to join the 
Baghdad treaty, which already linked Turkey, Iraq and Pak- 
istan with Great Britain in a defensive system covering the 
northern tier of middle eastern countries adjoining the U.S.S.R. 
This decision was formally put into effect on Nov. 3, after a 
Soviet note of protest had been rejected. 

In domestic affairs the situation was less satisfactory, though 
greatly improved since the days of Mohammed Mossadegh. The 
aftermath of the conspiracy against the regime, which had been 
uncovered in 1954, still remained to be liquidated; and General 
Zahedi’s government failed to satisfy the shah of its ability to 
deal with the internal state of the country, especially with the 
wide prevalence of graft and corruption. The shah spoke pub- 
licly on March 22 of the misery of the masses of the popula- 
tion and plainly warned his government of his dissatisfaction. 
Two weeks later, on April 5, he accepted Zahedi’s resignation 
and appointed in his place Hussein Ala (at that time minister 
of court, and more than once previously prime minister). Ala 
received a vote of confidence in the majlis by 92 votes to 2 
(with 7 abstentions) on April 17, but a few days later he, like 
Zahedi, retired to Europe for medical treatment, leaving the 
foreign minister, Abdollah Entezam, to take charge. After Ala’s 
return to Iran a considerable reshuffle of the government took 
place in August. 

Meanwhile the arrest and punishment of conspirators con- 
tinued. Kazem Hasibi, formerly Mossadegh’s oil adviser, was 
arrested on March 21, and five other colleagues of Mossadegh 
were arrested for conspiracy against the regime on May ro. On 
Aug. 18 six officers convicted of participation in the 1954 con- 
spiracy of the Communist-controlled Tudeh party were shot— 
the last of a long series; thereafter the shah commuted the re- 
maining death sentences. The shah’s preoccupation with the 
task of political conciliation and social reform was further 
shown in the continuation of his program of distributing land 
among the peasants (starting with his own) and by a ban on the 
cultivation of opium, which became law on Oct. 4. 

See L. P. Elwell-Sutton, Persian Oil (London, 1955). (C. M. We.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 5,959, pupils 790,200, teachers 
26.965; secondary (1950) 333, pupils (1953-54) 119,300, teachers 
(1950) 3,546; vocational (1950) 186, pupils 7,776, teachers 494. Uni- 


IRAQ 


. 52,400; 


(1954-55 actual; 1955-56 est. in parentheses): revenue 10,848,000,¢ 
rials, (12,065,648,000 rials); expenditure 13,058,479,000 rials, (1h 
591,302,000 rials). Currency circulation: (Oct. 1954) 9,780,000,q) 
rials, (April 1955) 9,840,000,000 rials. Bank deposits: (Oct. 195 
10,590,000,000 rials, (April 1955) 13,200,000,000 rials. Gold 
foreign exchange: (Dec. 1954) U.S. $186,000,000, (Aug. 1955) 
$204,000,000. j 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports (including those by oil compani 
22,090,000,000 rials; exports 12,300,000,000 rials, Main sources of [ 
ports: U.S. and Canada 24%; Germany 15%; Japan; other continen 
European Payments union countries 15%; U.K. 9%; WS SeRe and Ind 
Main destinations of exports: U.S.S.R.; Germany 16%; other contine 
E.P.U. 22%; U.S. and Canada 9%; U.K. 6%; Japan. Main expo} 
(1953): rugs 16%; cotton 17%; petroleum (1953) 2%, (1951) 6r} 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 26,000 km. Mg 
vehicles in use (1953): cars 24,100; commercial vehicles 21,200. Ra 
ways (1954) 2,567 km.; passenger-km. (March 1952-53) 386,000,0@ 
freight, ton-km. (March 1954-55) 1,221,600,000. Telephones (Jan. 1958 
39,300. Radio receiving sets (1950) 184,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 2,100,000; bar 
820,000: cottonseed 87,000; cotton, lint 50,000; jute 4,000; rice 52 
ooo; beet sugar, raw (1954-55) 68,000; raisins 50,000; dates 140,0@ 
tobacco (1953) 18,500; sesame (1953) 10,000; tea (1951-52) 3,5q 
Livestock (1951): sheep 18,000,000; horses 365,000; mules 126,0q 
asses 1,200,000: buffaloes 12,000; goats 700,000; cattle (March 1954 
5,000,000: camels (1949) 600,000; chickens (1949) 13,000. Wool p 
duction (1954) 10,000 metric tons. 

Industry—Raw materials (metric tons): crude oil (1954) 2,946,0¢ 
coal (1953) 150,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1953): cemeé 
cigarettes 5,772,000; tobacco 5,167; cotton, ginned 43,00 
(1951) motor fuel 2,205,000; kerosene 1,260,000; all fuel oils 8,247,0¢ 
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An Arab kingdom, Iraq is bounded northwest by Syr 
lraq. north by Turkey, east by Iran, southeast by Kuwait 
the Persian gulf, south by Saudi Arabia and west by Jorda 
Area: 171,599 sq-mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 4,816,185; (19 
est.) 4,948,000. Language: Arabic 77%, Kurdish 15%, oth 
8%. Religion: Moslem 93.6%, Christian 3.1%. Chief tow 
(pop., city proper, 1947 census): Baghdad (cap.) 364,04 
Mosul 203,273; Karbala 122,719; An Najaf 106,776; Ba 
94,000; Kirkuk 93,000. King, Feisal II; prime minister in 199 
Nuri es-Said. 

History.—Iraq’s proposed adherence to the Turco-Pakist 
defense treaty had wide repercussions in the country’s fore} 
relations. Early in Jan. 1955 the Soviet government withd 
its representative from Baghdad in view of “Iraq’s unfrien 
attitude” and at the end of the month the Arab league, inspir 
by Egypt, exerted considerable pressure on Iraq to force it 
withdraw from its Turkish commitments. Meanwhile the Tur 
ish prime minister, Adnan Menderes, had paid a state visit 
Baghdad, at which time he stressed that the new treaty wou 
not be exclusive and the hope that it would attract the co-oper 
tion of other Arab middle east countries. After his visit t 
Iraqi prime minister, Nuri es-Said, emphasized that the propos 
treaty with Turkey conflicted neither with the United Natio 
charter nor with the Arab league collective security treaty. E 
government’s policy was designed to serve the vital aims of t 
Arabs and to assure Iraq’s safety. At the end of the month, aft 
the abortive mission to Baghdad of an Arab league delegatic 
Nuri es-Said refused to accept the terms dictated by Egypt th 
Iraq should sign the treaty only if it was approved by the m 
jority of the Arab league. He protested officially to Cai 
against the introduction into Iraq through Egyptian diplomat 
channels of propaganda publications inciting Iraqi opposition 
his government’s policy. 

On Feb. 24 the treaty was signed, having obtained the ov 
whelming support of both the Iraqi houses of parliament. 
his speech recommending its acceptance, Nuri es-Said stat 
that Iraq had accepted no commitments outside its own fre 
tiers or outside the frontiers of Arab countries, as specified 
the Arab league security treaty, and that Iraq would contin 
to co-operate fully with the Arab states whether inside or 0! 
side the Arab league. But, he added, no one could dictate 
Iraq conditions for co-operation. On March 2 Egypt and Sy 
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signed an agreement to which Saudi Arabia and Yemen subse- 
quently adhered. It laid down principles for close military and 
sconomic co-operation and included an undertaking not to join 
he Turco-Iraqi treaty. A fortnight later a Syrian delegation 
risited Baghdad and on the conclusion of its mission undertook 
‘to submit the Iraqi viewpoint to the Syrian government with 
t view to closing the Arab ranks and establishing the desired 
inderstanding between the Arab states.” On April 4 Great Brit- 
tin adhered to the Turco-Iraqi treaty and a new agreement was 
wnnounced covering Anglo-Iraqi relations. By it the British air 
yases would be handed back to Iraq while Great Britain guaran- 
eed all assistance to secure their efficient upkeep. In the event 
f foreign aggression, Great Britain, at the request of Iraq, 
vould send all material assistance for the defense of the country. 

Meanwhile, the British foreign secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, 
risited Baghdad and on March 24 a new oil agreement between 
he Iraqi government and the foreign-controlled Iraq Petroleum 
‘ompany was signed assuring Iraq of a notable increase in an- 
jual revenue; and on April 2 a final settlement of outstanding 
var debts between Iraq and Great Britain was made. 

In August, on the outbreak of disturbances in Morocco, Iraq 
‘ssociated itself with the general protests of the Arab league 
nd subscribed £250,000 for the relief of “Arab Morocco vic- 
ims of French hostilities in Morocco.” (0. M. T.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54) including private and foreign: primary 
4,549, pupils 280,378, teachers 9,521; secondary 197, pupils 46,463, 
2achers 2,679; vocational 11, pupils 1,874, teachers 90; teacher training 
jolleges 11, students 1,744, teachers 78. Institutions of higher education 
2, students 5,255, teaching staff 234. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Iraqi dinar at par with the pound 
terling and with an exchange rate of 0.359 dinars to the U.S. $1. Budget 
1955-56 est.) : revenue 50,970,000 dinars, expenditure 51,550,000 dinars. 
currency circulation: (Jan. 1955) 41,600,000 dinars; (May 1955) 44,- 
00,000 dinars. Deposit money: (Jan. 1955) 22,000,000 dinars; (April 
955) 23,000.000 dinars. Foreign exchange reserves (all banks, April 
955) U. ‘8. $333,700,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 74,100,000 dinars: exports 155,600,- 
oo dinars, of which 101,300,000 dinars by foreign oil companies. Main 
gurces of imports: U.K. 31%; other sterling area 13%; France and 
‘ther continental European Payments union countries 25%; U.S. and 


'anada 14%. Main destinations of exports: Netherlands 17.3%; Ger- 
Many 14.04%; U.K. 11%; Denmark 10.13%; India 6%; U.S. 4.14%; 
audi Arabia 3%. Main exports: petroleum 88%; barley 6%; dates 2%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads Greece: 19,300 km. Motor ve- 
icles in use (1955): cars 14,052; commercial vehicles (including buses, 
axis) 16,716. Railways (1954): 1,690 km. Air transport (1954): pas- 
enger-km. 19,858,000; freight, 302,900 ton-km.; (1953) 1,144,000 km. 
‘own. Telephones (March 1954) 28,o10. Radio receiving sets (1953) 
0,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954; 1955 in parentheses): 
arley 1,240,000 (899,000); wheat 1,160,000; rice 180,000; cotton, lint 
,000; cottonseed 20,500; wool 8,000: dates (1953) 350,000. Livestock 
1953- 54): sheep 10,000,000; cattle 1,510,000; buffaloes 718,000; 
orses 300,000; mules 500,000; (1953 est.): asses 1,000,000; camels 
00,000; goats 2,000,000. 

Industry.— Crude oil production (1954) 30,084,000 metric tons. 

The Republic of Ireland has about 


reland, Republic of. 85% of the area (south, centre 


nd northwest 26 of the 32 counties) and about 75% of the pop- 
lation of the whole of Ireland. Area: 27,136 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 
ensus) 2,960,593; (1954 est.) 2,933,000. Languages: English 
bout 76%, Erse (Gaelic) about 24%. peu (1946 census) : 
‘oman Catholic 94.3%; Anglican 4.2%; Presbyterian 0.8%; 
Methodist 0.3%; Jewish 0.1%. Chief towns (pop., 1951 cen- 
us): Dublin (cap.) 522,183; Cork 74,567; Limerick 50,820; 
Yun Laoghaire 47,920. President in 1955, Sean T. O’Kelly (Sean 
“e) Ceallaigh); prime minister, John A. Costello (Sean Ua 
‘oisdealbha). 

History.—The first six months of 1955 gave John A. Cos- 
allo’s interparty government no reason for alarm or despond- 
ncy. The half-yearly exchequer returns showed ordinary reve- 
ue comfortably up and expenditure on the central fund and 
upply services slightly down. But this satisfactory budgetary 
osition coincided with a mounting adverse balance of trade. 

The explanation of the paradox lies in a system of taxation 
evised for industrialized Great Britain and taken over almost 
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BRITISH DETECTIVES carrying part of a load of arms and ammunition 
believed to have been stolen from an army depot by Irish terrorists Aug. 13, 
1955. The arms were discovered in an empty shop in London 


unchanged by a small agricultural country—an anomaly that be- 
came startlingly apparent in 1955. Under this system, income 
tax, normally a true mirror of national progress or adversity, 
remained virtually static, being paid by a small minority; and 
of the increase of revenue for the first six months of the year, 
almost £3,000,000 over that for the corresponding period for 
1954, nearly half came from higher customs receipts; that is, 
as a reflection of a higher volume of imports. At the same time 
there was an ominous fall in exports, particularly of cattle and 
cattle products to Great Britain. Provisional figures for the first 
nine months of 1955 showed an excess of imports over exports 
of £71,021,000, an increase over the corresponding period of 
1954 of £18,983,000. Part of this adverse balance was offset by 
a good tourist year, but the inner reality of the situation, with 
revenue buoyant and the balance of trade increasingly shaky, 
gave the government no cause for elation. 

The trade squeeze began, in fact, to imperil the interparty 
government, and two results followed. First, the minister for 
finance, Gerard Sweetman, hinted at an inquiry into the whole 
system of taxation; second, Sean Lemass, formerly minister for 
industry and commerce in Eamon de Valera’s government, pro- 
duced a five-year economic plan clearly designed to form the 
main plank in the Fianna Fail, or opposition, party’s platform 
for the next general election. 

By October some observers were hinting that a general elec- 
tion might not be long delayed. The Irish banking system is, in 
effect, a kind of provincial reservoir connected by subterranean 
channels with the main reservoir in London, and the restric- 
tions on credit in Great Britain were already having an effect in 
the republic. Sean Lemass’ opposition party counter was to 
propose an ambitious program of capital outlay by government 
and public authorities, the finance to be provided by calling to 
some extent on the £228,000,000 of external assets held by the 
Irish banking system, but without reducing those funds below 
the level necessary to maintain liquidity of funds. Such a pro- 
posal, if translated from theory to reality, would involve a radi- 
cal departure from the republic’s hitherto extremely conserva- 
tive financial policy. But the main significance of Lemass’ oppo- 
sition plan was that it foreshadowed the possibility of an Irish 
election fought for the first time on purely economic issues. 

Meanwhile, if there were hints of new economic lines of di- 
vision in Irish politics, there was one purely political issue on 
which government and opposition seemed to speak with one 
voice—or, more significantly, not to speak at all. The Irish Re- 
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publican army raids on barracks in Northern Ireland and Great 
Britain were condemned in the dail eireann by some speakers as 
“undemocratic,” by others as right in principle but wrong in 
timing. The minister for external affairs, speaking for the gov- 
ernment, threw cold water on the enthusiasm of the I.R.A. and 
its youthful admirers by publicly acknowledging that even if all 
British forces were withdrawn from Northern Ireland tomorrow, 
the problem of partition would remain unsolved. That, however, 
was as far as anybody went, and open recruiting for the IRN 
not to mention advertising for recruits, continued unchecked. 
The crux of the matter was, as always, that any Irish govern- 
ment rash enough to challenge the I.R.A. might find itself out- 
bidden in political sentiment on the subject of Irish unity. 

The same reservoir of political sentiment forbade any public 
declaration by the government on the subject of the republic’s 
potential role as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty organi- 
zation. The official attitude remained that to discuss such a mat- 
ter on the basis of partition would be to admit by implication 
that partition was either justified or permanent, or both. 

(DP ka.) 


Education.—(1953) Schools: primary 4,880, pupils 468,707, teachers 
13,000: secondary 441, pupils 52,151, teachers 4,170; vocational 844, 
pupils 86,843. Teacher training colleges 10, students 1,173. Universities 
2 (excluding St. Patrick’s college, Maynooth), students (1952-53) 7,601, 
professors and lecturers 582. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: (Irish) pound, at par with the 
pound sterling. Budget (1955-56 est.): revenue £110,620,000; expendi- 
ture £112,700,000. Internal debt (March 1953) £122,000,000, external 
debt £40,600,000. Currency circulation (May 1954) £71,600,000; (May 
1955) £75,900,000. Bank deposits (May 1954) £86,800,000; (May 
1955) £95,000,000, Gold and foreign exchange (May 1955) U.S. $247,- 
000,000. 

Foreign Trade—(1954) Imports £179,930,000; exports £115,100,000. 
Main sources of imports (1954): U.K. 56%; other sterling area 10%; 
continental European Payments union countries 16%; U.S. and Canada 
9%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 89%; continental E.P.U. 5%; 
U.S. and Canada 2%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) $0,600 km. Motor vehi- 
cles in use (Aug. 1953): cars 108,805, commercial vehicles 33,196. Rail- 
ways (including cross-border systems, 1954): 4,170 km.; passengers car- 
ried (1952-53) 16,505,620; freight, ton-km. (1954) 444,000,000. Air 
transport (1954): passenger-km. 125,008,000; freight, ton-km. 1,973,- 
400. Navigable inland waterways (1953) Soo km. Telephones (Jan. 
1954): 103,798. Licensed radio receivers (1953): 406,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 450,000; oats 
483,000; barley 179,000 (1955, 268,000); rye 3,000; potatoes 2,284,000; 
beet sugar, raw 101,000; flax fibre (1953) 2,200. Livestock: (Sept. 1954) 
cattle 4,494,000, sheep 3,113,000, pigs 958,000, chickens 13,462,000; 
(1953) goats 46,200, horses 329,000, mules 3,500, asses 105,700. Pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1954): wool 5,000; milk 2,505,000; butter 59,000; 
cheese 1,900; meat 189,000 (including pork 89,000, beef and _ veal 
80,000). 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1954): coal 200,800 metric tons; electricity 
1,406,400,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas 177,600,000 cu.m. New houses 
built under state aid (1954) 10,490. Index of industrial production (Dec. 
- 1948—100) 150. Unemployment (May 1954) 8.4%, (May 1955) 


lron and Steel Data presented in the three major parts 

» of this article and the accompanying 
tables are based on the statistics available in Nov. 1955, as 
reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. 

Iron Ore.—In 1954, the first shipments of iron ore were made 
from two new producing operations, in Venezuela in January 
and in Canada in July. Table I gives data on iron ore output by 
countries producing more than 100,000 tons yearly. 

In the first eight months of 1955 iron ore outputs in Chile 
and Peru lagged behind the rate in 1954 but those in Canada 
and Venezuela had already exceeded production in the full 
year 1954. 

Iron ore production in the United States, and imports from 
specified countries that supply the greatest quantities to the 
United States, are shown in Table IL. In 1954 important prog- 
ress was made in utilizing new or previously little used sources 
of iron ore supply. Imports increased but more significant was 
the increase in capacity of foreign sources for the United States. 
In 1954 imports of iron ore from Peru totalled 2,152,165 tons 
compared with 945,819 tons in 1953 and none in 1952. Although 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Crude ore 
Production « = « « - 117,433 140,828 170,367 143,796 175,406 
" Open-pit. . . . + 87,542 108,492 134,581 1 12,234 139,149 
Underground . . + 29,891 32°3937)) "351786" 131,563 9 36)257 
Shipments. . . . « + 117,015 141,010 170,330 143,796 175,406 
To consumers . .. 71,138 78,885 95,196 78,793 91,562 
To concentrators . . 45,877 62125. .1 7 D4 65,003 83,844 
Usable ore 
Production . . . ~~ 95,130 109,496 130,485 109,668 132,154 
Shipped direct. . . 71,646 78,746 95,516 78,802 92,024 
Concentrated . . . 18,382 25,548 28,794 24,682 32,661 
Sintoredita tener cs 4,501 4,872 5,539 5,509 6,778 
Haematite: o.5 60/6 85)414 9 7.611500 I1a)7 orm 93,5974m 14,600 
Brownlorel rn tes ices 1,734 2:929 Shee ae 3,057 2,507 
Magnetite .... - 7,384 8,621 12,757 V25397 14,096 
Shipments. . . - . 94,849 109,496 130,178 109,729 131,961 23) 
hieien 4 6 om oS 7,663 9,220 11,356  10;932 12,403 6 
Algeria. Ftp 465 545 500 74 24 J 
Broazilieete cae se 394 775 1,162 1,132 Ss 6 
British West Africa . 67 215 286 244 259 28 
'Gonada) «4 jennie. 1,818 2,082 2,197 2,041 2,062 3,9 
(yey Se Bae 2,942 2,875 3,099 2,085 2,647 1,8 
Liberial “se cto us 34 = 123 64) 796 8 
Mexicoume mci carom. 190 214 190 162 271 1 
Sweden re 2,270 2,282 2,825 2,364 2,349 1,54 
Venezuela... - — — 711 2,067 2,184 5,2 
Exporisc:(ctisurenieuneens 2,716 2,845 4,848 5,737 4,762 3a 
Consumption. . « - + 99,924 119,404 128,618 112,717 136,780 113,2 


Table I.— World Production of Iron Ore 


(In thousands of short tons) | 
1953 19.54) 


1949 1950 195) 1952 
United States . . . 95,130 109,810 130,486 109,669 132,155 87,20 
Canadal ts. spas 3,675 3,606 4,680 S272 6,501 7,28 
iiferttes See oer : 1,641 2,190 2,653 3,355 3,467 ° 3,748 
Chiletwaronts tunes 2,863 3,280 3,585 2,435 2,387 218 
Venezuela . .. « « —_ 218 1,400 ZNTZ 203) 53 
Ausivicite te ist Gites > 1,640 2,049 2,612 2,924 3,039 2 
Czechoslovakia .. « 1,800 2,000 2,200 2,600? 2,5002% 2 
Francelc clin son 45639 mento c O09 mumbo, Ou 44,882 46,709 48, 
Germany... ++ - 10;320° 912,356 14,898 17,919 17,457 16,00) 
Great Britain . . . . 15,005 14,519 16,550 18,180 17,715 17,4 
Luxembourg. ee! 4,560 4,238 6,200 7,986 7,904 6,51) 
Shion oo oo oO 2,068 2,292 2,633 3,156 3,333 3,755 
Sweden us |S. cect ele. ello, Io Samelo so 16,959 18,683 18,721 16,994 
U.S.S.R. «+ + ++ + 39,000? 49,000? 52,900? 55,100? 66,000? 72,0 
Yugoslavia... + - 909 806 642 745 876 1,224 
felis colo oc oO a 3,146 3,321 4,096 4,397 3,987 4A 
Japanicteten miter 859 1,003 1,287 15375 1,699 117A 
Philippines - . - + « 408 660 995 1,290 1,343 1,574) 
Algerian + = urs cs 2,798 2,836 3,2 3,408 3,799) 3,22) 
Morocco, French . . - 393 356 588 718 558 36) 
Morocco, Spanish 1,040 948 ~*~ 1,033 1,030 1,087 02 
Sierra Leone ...-- 1,075 1,306 1,278 1,544 1,532 98 
South Africa . - + « 1,375 Ure 1,566 1,939 2,173 08 
Australia . . 2 + « « 1,636 2,649 2,728 3,006 3,695 9 Ay 


Total. « . - « « + 246,000 276,000 324,000 328,000 371,000 


Table Il,_—Production of Iron Ore in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


*Estimate, {Preliminary. 


the tonnage of magnetic taconite from Minnesota and flot. 
tion concentration of Michigan jaspers was relatively sma 
progress in research and in actual plant construction was si 
nificant. Also additional plants for ore beneficiation were bu! 
in 1954. 

In the first eight months of 1955, output of iron ore in tl 
United States totalled 73,634,000 short tons; imports we 
16,108,502 tons (exclusive of ore containing 10% or more ma 
ganese) valued at $108,167,442. Of this 79% was supplied | 
three countries—Canada 38%, Venezuela 34% and Peru 79 
Iron ore exports in the period totalled 3,146,489 tons, of whi 
more than 96% went to Canada and 3% went to Japan. 

Pig lron.—World production of pig iron decreased in 19§ 
Table III gives the details. Output of pig iron in the Unit 


Table IIl._— World Production of Pig Ironand Ferroalloys 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 198 

Australia oro, Neh netoiereume at 7 OF 1,472 1,484 1,735 2,064 2,0 
Austria 2 se ee ee 924 OTT, 1,159? 1,295 1,456 1,4 
Belgiim = 6, 6 « s« 4,133 4,073 5,366 5,280 4,648 5,0 
Gandda ty emettats ucirs 2,366 2,498 2,819 2,914 3,166 2,3 
Czechoslovakia. . . 1,993 2,1 802 2,290? 2,5702 3,075? Syl 
France) (impe susetece's 9,210 8,641 9,753 10,886 9,655 9,8 
CeCe Ss ic Ganue Ane! 1,856 2,606 2,804 2,626 2,7 
Germany . .. ~~ + 8,142 10,811 12,166 14,912 14,023 — Tom 
Great Britalniss issiet es om LOFO4 10,822 10,868 12,015 12,516 13,3 
leidich oF ¥ snteagomeet etree 1,842 1,860 2,043 2,076 1,990 2,1 
Jdpanes Acad sleans 1,791 2,534 Sor, 3.952 SA 2e 5,2 
Luxembourg . . 2... + 2,615 27D9 3,480 2,391 3,000 3,0 
Polandis.cutem cm eeene 2 1,640? 1,738% 1,964% 2,534? 2,8 
U.S.S.R. se ee © © © «618,400? 21,500? 24,800? 27,600? 30,900? 33,0 
United States. . . - . 54,868 66,371 72,472 63,391 77,201 59,7 


Total . . « - 127,800 148,000 166,000 168,000 186,000 175,0 


. 
. 
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Table IV.—Data on Pig Iron and Ferroalloys in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Pig Iron 
eduction . . . . 60,073 53,323 64,500 70,278 61,308 74,853 57,948 
ipments. + + 60,051 52,219 64,626 70,250 61,235 64,163 57,783 
ports. ane 222 100 796 1,066 380 590 291 
MIS AMs) 6s 05> se 7 81 7 7 14 19 10 
ynsumption. - 60,026 53,447 64,943 71,414 61,551 74,708 58,662 
Castings . 7,833 6,939 8,669 9,664 8,059 8,868 7,004 
Open-hearth 47,267 41,783 50,946 56,055 49,374 61,307 48,632 
Bessemer. . 4,778 4,612 5,170 0,001 3,999 4,351 2,849 
Blectric. . . . . 132 108 154 144 119 182 178 

Ferroalloys 
oduction 1,893 1,544 1,871 2,194 2,083 2,336 1,805 
tS < Fe; 5) 3: 's 1,952 1,425 1,982 2,207 2,038 2,209 1,707 
Ferromanganese . 659 560 73) 796 738 900 800 
Spiegeleisen . . 109 54 65 77 _ _ 46 
Ferrosilicon . . . 819 590 795 846 761 773 599 
MURMOTS ce. 3) %si“s 365 221 391 488 539 536 262 


tates decreased 23% in 1954 compared with 1953, a record 
ear. Table IV gives salient features of the industry in the 
nited States. 

Steel_—World production of steel declined 5% in 1954 from 


Table V.— World Production of Steel 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
SEG! (elias: 0° 1,304 1,597 1,606 1,839 2,295 2,490 
Istria 2 pees 921 1,044 oS. 1,166 1,415 1,822 
Igium pret 4,243 4,163 S71 5,585 4,900 5,431 
inada . 3,190 3,384 3,569 3,703 4,115 3,194 
echoslovakia 2,7672 3,186? 3,5042 3,7 842 4,8502 4,883? 
ance . 10,040 9,528 10,828 NIGP SOr OT TLOTS 11,714 
Saar. 1,937 2,092 2,869 3,112 2,959 3,094 
srmany 10,864 14,458 16,599 19,510 19,398 21,704 
ingary 936 1,155 1,422 1,608 1,701 1,644 
a | Waren Des 1,610 1,680 1,768 1,688 1,887 
ly peo yaeee coe 2,604 3,376 3,897 3,856 4,637 
Basic aes «| AZ 9,333 7,167 7,703 8,446 8,543 
xembourg. . .. +. 2,504 2,702 3,392 3,309 2,931 3,117 
Jand . 2,541 2,772 3,078 3,509 3,973 4,370 
ns as 1,509 1,584 1,658 1,836 1,939 2,027 
OR Somes 25,400? 29,800? 34,7002 38,6002 42,4002 45,0002 
‘ited Kingdom . 17,420" “118,248 17,515 18,389 19,723 20,742 
lited States . 77,978 96,836 105,200 93,168 111,610 88,312 
‘Total. 4 + 175,300 208,500 232,500 233,700 259,500 246,200 


_AST FURNACE, first to be constructed with a hearth 30 ft. in diameter, 
erating near Detroit, Mich., in 1955. Built for the Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
e furnace required a crew of 90 men and had a rated capacity of 50,000 
as of pig iron per month 
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1953. Table V gives the data by countries. Output of steel in 
the United States declined 21% in 1954. Capacity for steel- 
making in the U.S. increased from 124,800,000 tons in 1953 to 
125,800,000 tons in 1954, but the operating rate was 71% of 
capacity in 1954 against 94% of capacity in 1953. The first 
installation in the U.S. to employ the Linz-Donawitz steel- 
making process (an oxygen process) went into operation at 
Trenton, Mich., in 1954. The same company had two of the 
world’s largest electric furnaces (200-ton capacity) in operation 


Table VI.—Steel Industry in the U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 
1949 1950 195] 1952 1953 1954 


Capacity, Dec. 31 96,121 99,393 104,230 108,588 117,547 124,330 
Production A 77,978 96,836 105,200 93,168111,610 88,311 
Basic open-hearth - + 69,742 85,662 92,387 82,143 99,828 80,019 
Acid open-hearth. . . . . 507 601 779 703 646 308 
Bessemer . SS te ee 3,947 4,535 4,891 3,924 ~ 37856 2,548 
Electric. . 3,783 6,039 7,142 6,798 7,280 5,436 
Shipments. 58,104 72,232 78,929 68,004 80,152 63,153 
Domestic . 54,586 69,660 76,165 64,733 77,472 60,619 
Exports. 3,518 2,566 2,764 3,271 2,680 2,534 


in the same locality. The world’s largest blast furnace was under 
construction at Ecorse, Mich. 

Table VI, which was compiled from data of the Iron and Steel 
institute, includes only those castings made by steel ingot pro- 
ducers. (See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. ) 

(G05 9B; Jee 18), 1B; WML) 
Iron and Steel Institute, American: see SociETIEs AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Irrigation United States.—Irrigation water supplies in the 
* western states were much like those of 1954 ex- 
cept in the northwestern areas, where, although smaller, they 
were generally adequate. The decline in sufficiency was gradual 
from north to south. In Arizona, New Mexico, southern Utah, 
much of Nevada and localized spots in California the gravity 
supplies were extremely low and consequent pumping of ground 
water, especially in Arizona and California, was heavy. Studies 
by the U.S. geological survey in the San Joaquin valley disclosed 
an extensive valley floor subsidence attributed largely to long- 
continued overdraft. A utility company considered that a better 
distribution of the pumping draft could lessen the danger of de- 
pletion in various sections, as the normal sources of replenish- 
ment appeared sufficient to meet the current demands; however, 
if the near-drought conditions should continue through another 
season, the water shortages of many San Joaquin valley areas 
would become acute. 

Again reservoir storage was depended upon to support many 
western valleys through the irrigation season, but in almost all 
such cases the carry-over supplies were smaller than at the 
opening of the 1954 season. The total March 31 storage of 114 
reservoirs built or operated by the bureau of reclamation was 
about 9,400,000 ac.-ft., or 20%, less than on the same 1954 
date. The Hoover dam storage on the Colorado river held less 
water than at any time since its first filling, while the Salt river 
(Arizona) reservoir system held barely two-thirds the 1954 
amount. Later, localized benefits were received, notably in the 
Columbia and Colorado river basins, also in eastern New Mex- 
ico, southeastern Colorado and western Oklahoma, through 
above-normal precipitation, while in California cool spring tem- 
peratures in the mountains deferred snow melting and conse- 
quent runoff into the growing season of crops. On June 1, al- 
though storage in the bureau of reclamation reservoirs had been 
increased by more than 7,000,000 ac.-ft. and with flow into the 
northern units continuing, the total was still less than a year 
before. In mid-August the storages averaged 86% of the 1954 
figures, which had likewise been less than in previous years. 
The bureau considered the available amounts enough to mature 
1955 crops on most of its projects, but feared that holdover 


CONTROL OF CATTAILS in drainage and irrigation ditches demonstrated by 
photographs taken in 1954 and 1955. Elimination of the plant was caused 
by application of Dalapon, a product of the Dow Chemical Co. especially 
designed for use on narrow-leaved plants 


storage would be nearly exhausted before the 1956 season unless 
above-normal rainfall should occur meanwhile. 

The geological survey announced the most extensive program 
in its history to investigate ground and surface water supplies 
throughout the nation. A congressional appropriation of $4,350,- 
ooo to support the work was to be matched by state contribu- 
tions. Drought conditions in the west and need for larger water 
supplies to meet irrigation and other increasing demands were 
cited as reasons for the program, irrigation use having increased 
from 65,000,000 ac.-ft. in 1920 to 72,000,000 ac.-ft. in 1940, 
88,000,000 ac.-ft. in 1950 and 92,000,000 ac.-ft. in 1953. 

Despite the threatening conditions of recent years, the irri- 
gated acreage continued to grow, although largely at the expense 
of the ground water. A utility company estimated that the 
irrigated acreage in California, which had been getting about 
half its irrigation supply by pumping, was increasing at the rate 
of 500,000 ac. a year, while in the high plains of Texas, where 
ground water was almost the only irrigation source, the acreage 
was reported to have increased from about 1,900,000 ac. in 
1950 tO 2,500,000 ac. in 1952 and 3,000,000 ac. in 1953. The 
University of Nebraska announced that in 1954 alone more than 
1,700 irrigation wells were installed in Nebraska, most of them 
east of the rooth meridian, this number being almost one-fourth 
the previous number in the state. 

At the end of the 1954 season the bureau of reclamation had 
calculated that federally constructed works could supply either 
complete or supplemental water to 7,147,528 ac. in the 17 west- 
ern states (about one-fourth their irrigated total). Congressional 
appropriations in 1955 supported a program expected to extend 
full service to 65,000 ac. of new lands and supplemental sup- 
plies to other areas. Ten new projects were to be started, with 
construction continuing on 34 others and operation and main- 
tenance on 49. Prominent among the new undertakings were the 
Trinity unit of the Central valley project, California, and the 
Yellow Tail dam project, Montana. The Trinity project at a 
possible cost of $220,000,000 was expected to provide 704,000 
ac.-ft. of water for Central valley lands and 233,000 kw. of in- 
stalled hydroelectric generating capacity. The system would in- 
clude a 450-ft. earth- and rock-fill dam on upper Trinity river 
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and several tunnels and power plants. By these and other wo} 
surplus water would be diverted annually into the Sacrame} 
river for the Sacramento canals unit as well as other lands § 
ther south. The Yellow Tail development, part of the over 
Missouri basin project, would have as its key structure a m 
purpose dam on Big Horn river, creating storage capacity| 
1,375,000 ac.-ft. and generating capacity of 200,000 kw. 7 
total estimated cost would be $89,583,000. 

Legislatures of North Dakota, South Dakota and Oregon 
acted laws affecting withdrawal and use of ground water, t 
bringing to 12 the number of western states having such ¢ 
trols. Still without statutory restrictions on diversion and usé 
percolating water were California, Nebraska and Montana; 
them the acreage irrigated with ground water in 1949 (lat 
federal census) was 3,700,000, while in Texas, Arizona é 
Colorado, which had statutes authorizing the imposing of 
strictions in limited areas, 2,600,000 ac. were reported. T. 
effective regulation of ground water diversions was still abs 
in the areas that appeared to need it most. 

Greece.—Contracts were let to start the long-studied M 
dova project. While the primary purpose was production of é 
tric power at the 150-ft.-high Nevropolis dam, irrigation 
28,500 ac. (of 31,000 irrigable) in the Karditsa plain was to 
effected with part of the water released at the dam. The irr 
tion obligation of $2,300,000, to be assumed by a public 3 
gation district, was to be repaid from assessments on the be 
fited lands and the sale of water. Crops to be irrigated inclu 
cotton, wheat and other small grains, corn, sesame, beans, 
ciduous fruits, vegetables, alfalfa and pasture. The total ¢ 
mated cost was $12,000,000 to $13,000,000; the depend 
power capacity 84,000 kw.; date of functioning, 1959. 

Israel.—Diversion of water from the Yarkon river was m 
via a 66-in. pipeline begun in 1953, which was expected, whe! 
full operation, to supply water to 50,000 ac. in the Negev des 
about 70 mi. southward. Completion was planned for 1956. 
final cost of the initial project, including seven pumping stat 
and three reservoirs, was estimated at $22,000,000. Beginnin 
a twin line to the eastern Negev was planned for 1958. Ser 
by both conduits was to increase the irrigable area of Israe 
100,000 ac., or 50%. 

Italy.—Progress in the government plan to improve li 
standards south of Rome included initial financing of the Cat 
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roject, Sicily. The plan, based principally on a storage dam at 
ozzilo, on the Salso river northwest of the Catania plain, pro- 
josed the irrigation of 75,000 ac. in 1,500 farms. Higher pro- 
luction of citrus fruits was expected, with a shift from beans 
nd coarse grains to cotton, sugar beets, tomatoes and other 
egetables and livestock forage. Project completion was sched- 
led for 1961 but with the major works in operation and water 
lowing by 1958. With full citrus production in about 1967 
he value of annual farm production was expected to reach 
22,400,000, three times the 1955 value, with a quadrupling of 
jet income to farmers and farm labourers. The final estimated 
ost was $48,700,000. 

Lebanon.—Partial financing of a government-sponsored proj- 
ct on the Litani river was announced by the International Bank 
r Reconstruction and Development, following feasibility stud- 
s by the U.S. bureau of reclamation. While the main purpose 
as to develop electric power, irrigation of 8,500 ac. in a nar- 
w coastal strip between Beirut and Saida was also planned. 
he scheduled date of completion was 1961; total estimated 
ost (all phases), $40,000,000. Principal crops would be citrus 
uits, bananas and vegetables. 

Venezuela.—Contracts were let for construction of the Gua- 
co river dam, key structure of a project planned to irrigate 
72,000 ac. To cost $13,200,000, the dam would be 94 mi. long, 
mith a maximum height of 100 ft., creating a storage capacity 
f nearly 6,000,000 ac.-ft. Most of the land would be developed 
or beef and dairy production, but on the remainder corn, 
esame, rice and black beans would be grown. Estimated cost of 
he project, to be completed in 1956, was $30,000,000. (See 
Iso Dams; FLoops AND FLoop CoNTROL; SOIL CONSERVATION.) 
(G2, FG 188) 

On the whole 1955 was marked by a steady progress in 

Slam. cultural matters throughout Islam. There were also 
isible signs that Moslem countries were cementing their cul- 
ural ties with one another. The pace of the progress was ac- 
elerated by the exchange visits of heads of various Moslem 
tates, such as the visits to Pakistan, Jordan, Iran and Egypt 
y King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, those to Pakistan and Egypt 
4 King Hussein I of Jordan, the visits to Pakistan and Iraq by 
Pres. Celal Bayar of Turkey, to Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and 
Wypt by Pres. Achmed Sukarno of Indonesia and the visits of 
he prime minister of Egypt, Gamal Abd el-Nasser, to Pakistan 
nd Saudi Arabia. In Karachi a Pakistan Middle East society 
vas formed to promote social, economic and cultural relations 
etween Pakistan and the countries of the middle east. 
_ The year saw the emergence of three great new Moslem 
tates—the Sudan, Tunisia (which had achieved a limited form 
f home rule) and Nigeria, the state with the most Moslems in 
west Africa. Morocco and Malaya were also well on the way to 
adependence and Algeria fought to achieve at least its cultural 
adependence. In a homogeneous government, education in 
Tunisia began to be directed by a Tunisian minister of educa- 
ion for the first time since the French occupation in 188r, al- 
hough the French language continued to be compulsory along 
vith Arabic. In the Sudan the Sudanese officials who had re- 
laced two-thirds of the expatriate officials did all in their power 
0 wipe out adult illiteracy by providing adequate schools for 
he juvenile population. A good-will mission to Indonesia from 
Malaya resulted in arrangements for the interchange of experts 
o discuss the standardization of the Indonesian and Malay lan- 
uages and to consult with one another on education and edu- 
ational equipment. 
_ The independent countries of Pakistan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Indonesia and Iraq steadily progressed in their educa- 
ional plans. In Pakistan the University of the Panjab, Solan, 
vas actively engaged in preparing an encyclopaedia of Islam in 
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Urdu. The universities of West Pakistan devised ways and means 
of promoting Islamic studies, emphasizing the teaching of 
Islamic history, Arabic language and the contribution of Mos- 
lems to the advancement of culture. The government of Pak- 
istan decided to construct a new university town near Karachi 
at a cost of £3.000,000. The government also announced a new 
£3,000,000 development plan for economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement in the North-West Frontier province. In 
East Pakistan the government decided to open 6,000 primary 
schools. In Pakistan more than 1,300 village-aid workers were 
trained during the year to educate villagers in modern methods 
of agriculture. In Turkey work was started on the new Ataturk 
university in eastern Turkey and three new broadcasting stations 
were inaugurated. In Saudi Arabia the government decided to 
establish a university either at Jidda or Riyadh. The rector of 
the two-year-old National University of the Lebanon announced 
that a committee had been formed to compile an Arabic encyclo- 
paedia. In Egypt 300 schools were built in accordance with the 
plan to wipe out illiteracy within ten years. 

An Iranian good-will mission headed by the Iranian minister 
of education, Raza Jafri, visited Pakistan. Jafri stressed in his 
speeches the cultural and religious affinities of his country with 
Pakistan and voiced the desire for an interchange of teachers 
between Iran and Pakistan. Pakistan also received a cultural 
good-will delegation from Nigeria. 

The second congress of the Arab Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Cairo, Egy., decided that an Arab dic- 
tionary of technical terms should be prepared to which the Arab 
league should be asked to contribute £50,000 toward the cost of 
production. The fourth annual convention of Arab students in 
the United States, held at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, adopted a resolution that the Arab league be asked to spon- 
sor the immediate establishment of a national Arab university, 
equipped to train Arab men and women from all Arab countries. 
For the first time in Moslem history an international assembly 
of Moslem youth was held, at Karachi, Pakistan, in Jan. 1955. 

(A. Mp.) 
Isle of Man: see Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, 
UNITED KINGDOM OF. 


| | A republic, proclaimed on May 14, 1948, Israel is 
srae * bounded north by Lebanon, east by Syria and Jordan, 
south by Egypt and west by the Mediterranean. Area: 7,984 
sq.mi. Pop.: (Nov. 1948 census) 782,000, including 713,000 
Jews; (1955 est.) 1,748,000. Religion: mainly Jewish, but by 
1952 there were 120,000 Moslems, 16,000 Druses and 40,000 
Christians. Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): Jerusalem (cap., 
Israeli part only) 143,500; Jaffa-Tel Aviv 354,500; Haifa 153,- 
500. President of the republic in 1955, Isaac Ben-Zvi; prime 
minister, Moshe Sharett and (from Nov. 3) David Ben-Gurion. 

History.—Relations with the United States became somewhat 
cooler in 1955 following greater U.S. interest in the Arab states. 
Little progress was made with the Eric Johnston plan for joint 
use of the Jordan valley waters by the adjacent countries. The 
shooting down of an Israeli commercial plane over Bulgaria in 
July impaired relations with that country. The visit of U Nu, 
prime minister of Burma, to Israel in May was followed by a 
16-man purchasing commission from Burma. Trade and rela- 
tions with Turkey improved in spite of the Turkish-Iraqi de- 
fense treaty in February. 

Relations with Egypt seriously deteriorated, starting with the 
detention of the Israeli ship “Bat Galim” in Sept. 1954 and the 
Israeli “spy” trial in Cairo in December (leading to two hang- 
ings, one suicide and seven imprisonments) and culminating in 
heavy fighting in and around the Gaza strip in Sept. 1955. 

Home Politics —Elections to the Histadrut (General Federa- 
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tion of Jewish Labour) in May 1955 showed little change in the 
relative strength of the several labour parties. The municipal 
elections were followed by the usual interparty bargaining. The 
Religious parties refused to endorse a Labour mayor of Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv (Mrs. Golda Myerson, minister for labour), and the 
former right-wing mayor (Haim Levanon) retained office. As a 
result, the Religious parties mayor of Jerusalem was replaced 
by Gershon Agron, a Labour candidate and editor of the Jeru- 
salem Post. The Labour mayor of Haifa, Aba Khushi, retained 
office. 

In July, in the third Israeli general election, more than 
1.000.000 electors had the vote, as compared with 500,000 in the 
first election in 1949. About 83% went to the polls and reversed 
to some degree the strengthening of the centre parties in the 
second election in 1951 in favour of the nationalists and the 
extreme left. The 14 parties represented in 1949, which were 
reduced to 13 in 1951, were further reduced to ro, none having 
fewer than five seats in a house of 120 members. 

The libel charges brought by Israel Kastner, a former Jewish 
communal leader in Hungary and now an Israeli civil servant 
and a member of the Mapai (Labour) party, against an obscure 
Israeli periodical which accused him of sacrificing the bulk of 
the Jewish community to the nazis, resulted in July in acquittal 
on two charges and trifling damages on the third. This decision 
accentuated the attacks on the Mapai party and might have in- 
fluenced the election results. 

Economic Situation—The nationalist disturbances in North 
Africa led to a strong movement of Jews toward Israel, in spite 
of French opposition. The quota of 30,000 new immigrants for 
the whole year from all countries had to be raised to 45,000 
from North Africa alone. On arrival, the new immigrants were 
taken from ship to village instead of, as formerly, to temporary 
reception camps. 

The first stage of the Huleh drainage scheme was completed. 
The 66-in. pipeline from the Yarkon river to the northern 
Negev, a distance of about 70 mi., was also completed. Oil was 
discovered in the northern Negev in September. 

Agricultural production in 1955 rose by 22% over that in 
1954; industrial output rose by 19% in the same period. The 
drive for greater efficiency in production and the cheapening 
of costs, coupled with the vigorous search for new markets, in- 
creased exports. Exports in 1955 covered 30% of imports as 
compared with 20% in 1951. 

Creeping inflation continued. The cost of living index (1948= 
too) stood in June 1955 at 246. The rising cost of living led to 
a series of strikes by senior civil servants to secure higher 
salaries. 

The budget for the year ending March 31, 1955, was bal- 
anced at IL.572,525,000. Increased taxation was imposed later 
in the year to cover the additional cost of settling more immi- 
grants than had been originally anticipated. Collections from 
Jews abroad were also stepped up. The sale of Israel bonds in 
the United States, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Ireland, 
which provide much additional revenue for state investment in 
Israel, was also stepped up. 

Miscellaneous —The elections for the chief rabbinate re- 
sulted in the re-election of Israel Herzog as chief Ashkenazic 
rabbi and the election of Yitzhak Nissim as chief Sephardi 
rabbi. The latter election was invalidated by a supreme court 
decision and had to be revalidated by legislation. For the first 
time in 20 years, the Purim carnival was held in Tel Aviv in 
March. (See also RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.) (EB. He Sr) 


Education.—(1953—-54) Official schools: Hebrew primary 906, pupils 
219,129, teachers 9,077; Arab primary 110, pupils 23,723, teachers 696; 
Hebrew secondary 75, pupils 14,640, teachers 1,308; Arab secondary 5, 
pupils 687, teachers 41; vocational and agricultural 69, pupils 8,229, 
teachers 1,028. Teacher training colleges 21, students 3,312. 

Finance and Banking.—-Monetary unit: Israeli pound, divided into 1,000 
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prutoth, with a principal exchange rate of IL.1.80 to the U.S. do 
(other rate, IL.1.30=U.S. $1). Budget (1955-56): balanced at IL.63 
000,000. Currency circulation: (Sept. 1954) IL.1§1,100,000; (Jan. 19 
IL.150,500,000. Bank deposits: (June 1954) IL.217,500,000; (Se 
1954) IL.242,800,000. Gold and foreign exchange: (central bank, J 
1955) U.S. $34,300,000; (other banks) U.S. $34,700,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports IL.438,400,000; exports IL.132,5¢ 
ooo. Main sources of imports: U.S. and Canada 31%; U.K. 10%; ot 
continental European Payments union countries 36% (mainly Turkey < 
Finland). Main destinations of exports: U.K. 23%; U.S. and Cam 
18%: Turkey 15%. Main exports: citrus fruits 36%; industrial « 
monds 19%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 3,100 km. Motor yi 
cles in use (1953): cars 15,000, commercial vehicles 19,000. Railw 
(May 1954): 451 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 169,214,000; freight, t 
km. (1954) 124,200,000. Shipping: merchant vessels of roo gross t 
and over (July 1954) 32; total tonnage 119,162. Air transport (195 
passenger-km. 130,663,000; goods, ton-km. 4,153,000. Telephones (. 
1954): 47,430. Radio receiving sets (1953): 211,117. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 31,400; barley 
oats 89,700; olives 21,000; olive oil 4,000; peanuts 16,700; bane 
11,000; oranges and tangerines 395,000; grapefruit 62,000; lem 
limes, etc., 13,000; figs (1952) 5,000. Wine production (1953): 6, 
metric tons. Livestock (1954): cattle 80,600; sheep 78,000; goats 
000; chickens 3,659,000. Milk production (1954): 151,300 metric t 
Fisheries (total catch, metric tons, 1954): sea 2,300; inland 6,600. 

Industry.—Electricity (1954): 896,400,000 kw.hr. Salt (1953): 21 
metric tons. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): superphosph 
74,500; cement 563,000; industrial diamonds (exports, value) IL.5,¢ 
ooo, New dwellings completed (1954): 595,970. 


It ali an Literature The tenth anniversary of the Ita 

» liberation was commemorated du 
1955 through all mediums of expression by statesmen, histor 
and writers. 

The history of the resistance was presented by M. Salva 
in Storia della Resistenza Italiana (Neri Pozza), C. L. Rag 
anti in Disegno della Liberazione Italiana (Lischi-Nistri), 
by R. Battaglia with G. Garritano with their Breve Storia | 
Resistenza Italiana (Einaudi). The background of the resist 
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d the achievements of democracy were investigated by vari- 
is experts in // Secondo Risorgimento (Ist. Poligr. della Stato) 
d Dieci anni dopo (Laterza), the latter representing the oppo- 
jon’s point of view. The most noteworthy monographic and 
;cumentary works included Un anno di lotta a Firenze (Ponte 
ize) by C. Francovich, Uomini e citta della Resistenza (La- 
7za) by P. Calamandrei and Non Mollare (Nuova Italia), a 
ototypic edition of the first clandestine antifascist paper pub- 
hed in Florence in 1925. 
‘The inventory revealed that, notwithstanding what had so far 
en achieved, the spirit of brotherhood and self-sacrifice, which 
ited classes and parties for the common good during the Re- 
‘tance, had cooled off with the end of hostilities. The spiritual 
d social regeneration for which many had fought against 
scism and naziism had not taken place. If one compared con- 
ete achievements with the magnitude of pressing social prob- 
ns, little had been done and innumerable obstacles had been 
ised to prevent their solution. From this climate arose that 
neral feeling of disappointment, discouragement, despair, bit- 
mess and even apathy which pervaded the different social 
sata of the country and generated an involution of democratic 
e and a resurrection of conflicting political extremisms. 
‘This state of mind was reflected in the bulk of the year’s 
rary production. It was best epitomized in Un banco di 
bbia (Mondadori) in which G. Soavi laid bare the spiritual 
avail of his generation which, left at the mercy of the fascist 
-ucational system, believed, obeyed and fought until they dis- 
vered for themselves that they had been betrayed by the gov- 
nment and particularly by their elders who had done nothing 
open their eyes. They therefore emerged from the war with a 
St to make over and a “fog bank” as their only base from 
nich to take off toward the future. 
‘That section of the same generation, either living a life of 
ertia in a spiritual vacuum or abandoned to their own des- 
vy, was portrayed in R. Brignetti’s La deriva (Einaudi) and 
'P. Pasolini’s Ragazzi di vita (Garzanti). The struggle and 
ypelessness of the humble whose attempts to rise are frus- 
ated by a merciless society were delineated by I. Calvino in 
sentiero dei nidi di ragno (Einaudi), T. Varni in L’escluso 
Mondadori), and L. di Falco in his Paura del giorno (ibid.). 
he repercussions caused by nature’s violence and man’s brutal- 
y, by squalor, dejection and selfishness, were graphically de- 
ribed by P. A. Quarantotti Gambini, Amor militare (Einaudi), 
id R. Romano, Campane a quattro (Mondadori), G. Testoni, 
dio di Rosario (Einaudi), G. Rimanelli, Peccato originale 
Mondadori), B. Fenoglio, La malora (Einaudi), A. de Jaco, Le 
ymeniche di Napoli (ibid.), N. Saito, Gli appassionati sicilani 
Zinaudi), and D. Rea, Quel che vide Cummeo (Mondadori). 
The human, social and economic conditions of the have-nots 
backward areas inspired a new unrhetorical documentary liter- 
‘y form and a crop of sensitive new writers coming from vari- 
is professions. The most significant works included Diario di 
4 giudice (Einaudi) by D. Troisi, a judge; // sarto della strada 
mga (ibid.) by G. Bonaviri, a physician; Baroni e contadim 
Viareggio prize, Laterza) by G. Russo, an essayist; Utopia e 
alta (Einaudi) by G. Guarnieri, an educator; and Un paese 
Einaudi), the story and life of an Emilian town narrated by its 
habitants and presented by C. Zavattini, the movie writer. 
A note of hope was struck by a group of mostly young writ- 
‘s, for whom courage and perseverance, love of life and of one’s 
eighbours, combined with a deep appreciation of the simple and 
al values of life, can help man shoulder its burdens. This was 
le import of G. Zangrandi’s J Brusaz (Deledda prize, Monda- 
ri), G. Dessi’s J passeri (Nistri-Lischi), G. Mosca’s Gian 
ordié (Rizzoli), S. M. Bonfanti’s La Speranza (Noi Donne 
rize, Einaudi) and G. Bonaluni’s Gli ostaggi (Veillon prize, 
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Vallecchi). 

This impressive exposé of the present social, moral and spirit- 
ual crisis was highlighted by two thought-provoking studies: E. 
Garin’s Cronache di filosofia italiana (Viareggio prize, Laterza). 
a fine synthesis and interpretation of Italian thought during the 
first half of the present century, and A. Capitini’s Religione 
aperta (Guanda), a profound search and plea for an up-to-date 
all-embracing religion. 

The best novels produced outside the neorealistic field, both 
in critical and popular opinion, were V. Pratolini’s Metello (Via- 
reggio prize, Vallecchi), the poetic and warmly human story of a 
mason and of his Florence at the turn of the century; A. Mora- 
via’s [1 disprezzo (Bompiani), the elegy of a conjugal conflict 
resolved by death and purified by memory; and V. Brancati’s 
Paolo il caldo (Bompiani), a posthumous work on the moral and 
physical dissolution of the Sicilian aristocracy. 

The outstanding collections of short stories, also not con- 
nected with the neorealistic trend, were Un gatto attraversa la 
strada (Strega prize, Mondadori) by G. Comisso—smooth, deli- 
cate, entertaining tales inspired by the realities of daily life, sub- 
limated by time and fantasy; /nvito a pranzo (Mondadori) by 
A. de Céspedes, who probes inner experiences with the skill of 
a surgeon; and Un filo che si svolge in trenta anni (Ceschina) 
by L. Repaci, which contains his best stories, including some on 
American themes, lost during the war. 

C. E. Gadda published Giornale di guerra e di prigionia (San- 
soni), his World War I diary in first draft, and G. Berto Guerra 
im camicia nera (Garzanti), his diary covering the last phase of 
the North African campaign. Both documents reveal the striking 
differences between the spirit of the fighting men and the con- 
duct of the Italian army during the two world wars. 

The field of criticism contributed such works of note as G. 
Ravegnani’s Uomini visti (Viareggio prize, Mondadori) and E. 
Cecchi’s Di giorno in giorno (Garzanti), which survey the con- 
temporary literary scene; and E. De Michelis’ fine essay on 
A. Moravia, /ntroduzione a Moravia (Nuova Italia). C. S. Sin- 
gleton brought out the long needed new critical edition of Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron (Laterza), based on all manuscripts known 
to exist, and V. Pernicone integrated the Stanze di Messer An- 
gelo Poliziano (Loescher-Cantore ). 

Numerous tributes were paid the muse of poetry. Among the 
most distinguished were C. Betocchi’s Poesie (Viareggio prize, 
Vallecchi), S. Quasimodo’s // falso e vero verde (Schwarz), and 
A. Manfredi’s Poesie (Mondadori). 

In conclusion, 1955 proved to be a highly productive year. If 
it gives an impression of general bewilderment and of an alarm- 
ing spiritual crisis, it is due neither to indifference nor lethargy. 
It should be construed rather as a vigorous sign of consciousness 
and concern, of courage and vitality symptomatic of the deter- 
mination to find new solutions to old problems. (M. F. C.) 


A republic of southern Europe, Italy is bounded on land 
Italy. northwest by France, north by Switzerland and Austria 
and northeast by Yugoslavia. The country includes the whole of 
the Apennine peninsula, the large Mediterranean islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia and a number of smaller islands. Area: 116,316 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1951 census) 47,140,052; (1954 est.) 47,783,000. 
Language: mainly Italian, but in Venezia Tridentina there were 
about 210,000 German-speaking Tyrolese and about 10,000 
speaking Rhaeto-Romance dialects; in the area east of Udine 
there were about 11,200 Slovenes, and the population of Val 
d’Aosta (about 6,600) was French-speaking. Religion: mainly 
Roman Catholic (99.6%). Chief towns (pop., 1951 census): 
Rome (cap.) 1,657,588; Milan 1,268,994; Naples 1,011,919; 
Turin 712,596; Genoa 680,563; Palermo 483,777; Florence 376,- 
383; Bologna 339,195; Venice 316,228; Catania 297,531; Tri- 
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este 271,899; Bari 267,795; Messina 218,906; 12 towns with a mained as minister of the budget. The chamber of deputies } 


population of from 100,000 to 200,000. Presidents in 1955: the senate voted in favour of the government on July 18 


Luigi Einaudi and (from April 29) Giovanni Gronchi. Prime 22, respectively. 
ministers in 1955: Mario Scelba and (from July 6) Antonio The formation of the moderate Segni government exaspe 
Segni. } the extremists on both right and left. As soon as the sum 
History.—During 1955 the curious seesaw of Italian politics holiday was over in September a “pact of action” was made} 
continued between the right and left within the Christian Demo- tween the neo-Fascist MSL. and the major group of \ 
cratic party and beyond it. Although the Christian Democrats archists led by Alfredo Covelli; it was directed against the 
were by far the strongest party, and although some of them ernment and against the smaller group of Monarchists led 
were eager that their party should take the sole responsibility Achille Lauro, who supported Segni. 
for governing the country, they still depended in the chamber As for the hopes of the extremists on the left, although t 
upon the support of the small democratic parties, Social Demo- presidential candidate had been chosen, the new governn 
crats, Liberals and Republicans (of whom the Republicans no put an end to the project so warmly sponsored by the ( 
longer held office). Since the Liberals were a party of the right | Democratic leader, Giuseppe Saragat, for an “opening to } 
thev were bound to clash with the Social Democrats over ques- left.” In the first half of the year there were signs that, altho 
tions such as that of the rights of landlords to evict their ten- their Socialist allies were thus sought after and had made g@ 
ants. over which legislation was discussed at length but not in the Sicilian elections, the Communists themselves were lo 
effected in 1955. Such differences were constantly exploited by ground. In April 1955 in the Fiat factories, where, it was ti 
the enemies of the Scelba government, the Communists and their influence had been on the wane for some time, shop s 
Nenni Socialists on the left and the Monarchists and neo- ard elections led to the choice of only 59 members of the C 
Fascists on the right. munist-dominated Confederation of Labour by contrast with 
The New President.—Since Luigi Einaudi’s term of office as . Catholics and Independents. On Jan. 20 new regulations 
president of the republic had come to an end, the national as- regard to the recruitment of dockers in the port of Genoa 
sembly of both chambers met on April 28 to elect his successor. toa strike of about 1,600 repair workers. This strike, which 
After two inconclusive ballots the choice lay between Cesare called by the Communists and which lasted until May 18 
Merzagora, an industrialist and right-of-centre Christian Demo- short sympathetic strikes by other groups of workmen 
crat who was president of the senate, and Giovanni Gronchi, Communist influence, caused serious loss to the country 
another Christian Democrat politician known for his leftist in- ended in Communist defeat; in future, labour in the port 
clinations. Ironically the secretary of the Christian Democratic to be engaged by government officials and not by the old 
party, the left-of-centre Amintore Fanfani, supported Merza- companies, which were dominated by the Communists. In 
gora, while a right-wing Christian Democratic group associated autumn, however, when shop stewards were elected at the 
with Giuseppe Pella joined with the Communists and Nenni Pirelli rubber works in Milan and the Alfa Romeo and Ilva 
Socialists to vote for Gronchi. These tortuous intrigues, partly tories in Naples, the Communists were able to hold their 
resulting from dislike of Fanfani, who was able but high-handed, _ tion easily. 
gave Merzagora 245 and Gronchi 281 votes in the third ballot. Economic Policy —Segni lost no time in making a declara 
The constitution required an absolute majority at this stage, on Aug. 1 in favour of the ten-year plan. This had been wo 
so that this result was still inconclusive. But Merzagora stood out in the first place by Vanoni and had been much discu 
down, and on April 29 Gronchi was elected by a huge majority. since the latter minister had made it public on Jan. 8. It ai 
Since Gronchi had been known to favour the much-discussed at a tremendous achievement in investment in the national ec 
“opening to the left” or plan of bringing Pietro Nenni, the pro- omy, especially in southern Italy, and presumed a contin 
Communist Socialist leader, into the government, the new situa- annual increase of 5% in the gross national product. This 
tion was viewed with consternation by many politicians. When, to lead to the creation of 4,000,000 new jobs in industry in 
however, on May 12, the prime minister, Mario Scelba, made a following ten years and to the reduction of unemploymen 
formal resignation to the new president, the latter correctly only 34% of the available labour force. If this could be achie 
refused to accept it. Italy’s biggest problem, that of surplus labour, might be sol 
On June 5 elections were held in Sicily. Instead of losing since the rate of increase of the population was expectec 
votes after their display of factiousness, the Christian Demo- decline after 1964. 
crats increased their strength in the Sicilian assembly from 30 The solution of the other great problem of the Italian e 
to 37 out of a total of go seats, at the expense of both Commu- omy, the supply of basic fuels, was brought substantially ne 
nists and neo-Fascists. A coalition government was formed at during 1955. The production of methane gas continued stea 
Palermo to include Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and to increase, and it was used more and more for industrial 
Liberals as in Rome, and the Scelba government appeared to be domestic purposes; in July a pipeline from the Po valle: 
rather more secure in consequence. On June 22, nevertheless, Genoa was completed. But interest centred in 1955 upon 
Scelba was forced to resign, not because of defeat in parliament, production of oil. This had been developed remarkably in S$ 
but because the right wing of his own party revolted again. by the “Petrosud” company, a combination of the Montec 
The Segni Cabinet-—The new crisis was quickly ended. On with the American Gulf Oil corporation, which had strucl 
June 26 Antonio Segni, a former minister of agriculture with near Ragusa early in 1954; by June 1955 it was reported 
views similar to those of Fanfani, agreed to attempt the forma- there were six reservoirs with a total capacity of 8,000 cu.r 
tion of a government, and on July 6 his cabinet was sworn in. oil at Palermo, so that ships calling there could now refuel 
It consisted of 14 Christian Democrats, 4 Social Democrats and _ Sicilian oil. But already in February there had been still 1 
3 Liberals. Although the friends of Fanfani were well repre- sensational news when oil was struck at Alanno near Pesca 
sented in the new government, two right-wing Christian Demo- the Abruzzi; the Abruzzi oil was reported to be of better qui 
crats, Guido Gonella and Giulio Andreotti—but not Pella and dreams of becoming self-sufficient in petroleum, and all 
accepted office. It was noteworthy, too, that the ministry of — this would mean for the Italian economy, seemed no long: 
public instruction, usually controlled by a Christian Democrat, be fantastic. 
went to a Social Democrat, Paolo Rossi, while Ezio Vanoni re- A political controversy had inevitably arisen over the ex 
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ition of Italy’s new oil supplies. Communists and Socialists 
sidered that these should be monopolized by the state, and 
ae same view was taken by Mattei and his colleagues of the 
nte Nazionale Idrocarburi (E.N.I.), who regarded oil, like gas, 
s their affair. But the Liberal party and others on the right 
onsidered that the monopoly in the Po valley granted to E.N_I. 
11953 had reduced its efficiency and, further, that it was short- 
ghted to discourage the investment of foreign capital in Italian 
il. Clearly, if Americans interested themselves in the matter 
vey would wish to have oil development concessions made to 
vem and not merely the chance to finance Italian state activi- 
es. This view was urged by Luigi Sturzo, himself a Sicilian, 
urtly on the ground that the law passed by the Sicilian regional 
ssembly in 1950, by allowing exploration permits to foreigners, 
ad led to such successful development in the Ragusa area. 
Ithough Italy’s oil potentialities aroused much interest during 
ie rest of 1955, the exploitation of the Abruzzi finds (there was 
1other important oil strike in that region on Sept. 28) was held 
2 pending the necessary legislation. On Oct. 25 the cabinet did 
_ fact approve a bill by which 60% of the value of the oil, 
‘ter the cost of production had been subtracted, was to go to 
1e Italian government. 
‘Italy continued during 1955 to have an adverse balance with 
ie European Payments union, as efforts to increase Italy’s ex- 
orts were still inadequate. 
Foreign Policy.—The Italian parliament voted with substan- 
al majorities for the Paris agreements which established the 
Testern European union, the chamber of deputies by 335 votes 
» 215 on Dec. 23, 1954, and the senate by 139 to 82 on March 
1, 1955. After that Italian representatives played an active 
urt in the Western European union’s affairs, for instance in the 
reparation of the plebiscite in the Saar. Scelba visited London 
*om Feb. 15 to 20 and Canada and the United States from 
larch 24 to April 8; the results were considered satisfactory, 
1e United States offering help in the development of nuclear 
Nergy in Italy. On June 1 the first $70,000,000 loan by the 
iternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development to the 
assa del Mezzogiorno was announced, actually the result of a 
jsit of Vanoni to the United States in the previous October. 
'On the whole the year 1955 was an anxious time for the Ital- 
m ministers of foreign affairs and of defense (Gaetano Martino 
qd P. E. Taviani in both the Scelba and the Segni cabinets). 
he treaty of May rs which neutralized Austria and caused the 
ithdrawal of the troops which had occupied that country en- 
ouraged the fellow-travelling neutralists of Italy and left it in 
‘much more exposed position from a military point of view. 
he government’s apprehension on this score was increased by 
ie apparent reconciliation of Yugoslavia with the U.S.S.R. and 
en by the tension which developed over Cyprus. When late in 
ugust the London conference on this matter brought something 
ke a breach between Greece and Turkey, with a consequent 
qreat to the survival of the Balkan alliance, Italian anxieties 
vcreased. But the chiefs of the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
on decided that about 5,000 U.S. troops from Austria should 
e transferred to Italy, and the NATO manoeuvres on Italian 
ail in September also helped to reassure the rulers of Italy. 
The first year after the return of Trieste to Italy (Oct. 1954) 
ad left most of that city’s economic problems unsolved. This 
fas one reason for the conference held in Rome in November 
etween Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, the German Federal Repub- 
c and Hungary, the countries considered to be most concerned, 
9 discuss the current aspect of the question of Trieste. 

(E. WI.) 


Education.—Schools (1953): primary 40,467, pupils 4,530,659, teach- 
rs 173,652; secondary 2,799, pupils 505,851, teachers 52,573; vocational 
724, pupils 538,558, teachers 50,881. Teachers’ training schools 435, 
tudents 67,990, teachers 8,849. Institutions of higher education (1954) 


INAUGURAL RUN of the first subway train in Rome, It., Feb. 1955 


52, of which 28 universities, with 211,128 students. Fine arts and music 
schools (1954) roo, students (1953) 19,018, teachers 2,219. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: lira (pl. lire), with an official 
exchange rate of 624.9 lire to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1954-55 est.) 
revenue 2,058,000,000.000 lire, expenditure 2,335,000,000,000 lire; 
(1955-56 est.) revenue 2,446,000,000,000 lire, expenditure 2,726,000,- 
000,000 lire, Public debt (Sept. 1954): 4,036,000,000,000 lire. Currency 
circulation (Dec. 1954): 1,533,000,000,000 lire. Deposit money (Dec. 
1954): 2,237,000,000,000 lire. Gold and foreign exchange (Nov. 1954): 
U.S. $1,039,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(Including Trieste, 1954): imports 1,501,000,000,000 
lire; exports 1,022,000,000,000 lire. Main sources of imports: continen- 
tal European Payments union countries 39%; U.S. and Canada 13%; 
U.K. 7%; other sterling area 17%; Latin America 6%. Main destina- 
tions of exports: continental E.P.U. 44%; Latin America 10%; US. 
and Canada 9%; U.K. 8%; other sterling area 10%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953 195,000 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1954): cars 614,000, commercial vehicles 290,000. State 
railways (1954) 16,966 km.; passenger-km. (1953) 22,344,000,000; 
freight, ton-km. (1954) 12,862,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 
gross tons and over (July 1954), 1,146; total tonnage (Sept. 1954) 
4,009,964. Air transport (1953): passenger-km. 229,183,000; freight, 
ton-km. 5,100,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 1,774,462. Licensed radio 
sets (1953): 4,849,000. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 7,251,000; maize 
2,954,000; barley 278,000; oats 546,000; rye 115,000; potatoes 3,183,- 
ooo; rice 859,000; beet sugar, raw (1953-54) 750,000; broad beans 
534,000; dry beans 163,000; tobacco 63,900; olives 1,674,000; olive 
oil (edible) 240,000; oranges and tangerines 664,000; lemons 314,000; 
grapes (1953) 7,900; hemp 41,800. Wine production (1954) 45,000,000 
hl. Livestock (1954): cattle 9,250,000; sheep 9,500,000; pigs 4,500,000; 
goats 1,850,000; horses (1953) 705,000; mules 401,000; asses 735,000}; 
buffaloes 12,000. Meat production (metric tons, 1954): beef 367,200; 
pork 197,900; lamb 45,000. Cheese (1954) 337,000 metric tons. 


Industry.—Index of employment in manufacturing, including public utili- 
ties and mining (Nov. 1954; 1948=100), too. Fuel and power (metric 
tons, 1954): coal 1,073,400; lignite 638,000; gas (cu.m. 1954) natural 
2,982,400,000, manufactured 2,063,000,000; electricity (kw.hr., 1954) 
34,649,000,000. Raw materials (metric tons, 1954): crude oil 69,600; 
iron ore (50% metal content) 1,092,700; pig iron 1,345,800; crude steel 
4,208,000; lead, smelter 37,300; zinc, smelter 67,400; aluminum, smelter 
57,600. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): cement 8,755,000; cot- 
ton yarn 169,700; rayon filament yarn 63,200; rayon staple fibre 61,700; 
motorcars (units) 180,770; commercial vehicles 36,180. Merchant ship- 
ping launched (1953): 262,512 tons. Index numbers of industrial produc- 
tion (Jan. 1955; 1948—100): general 176; mining 185; manufacturing 
178. 


Ivory Coast: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


Jamaica A British colony in the Caribbean. Dependencies: 
* Cayman Islands (93 sq.mi.; pop., 1953 est., 7,895) 
and Turks and Caicos Islands (202 sq.mi.; pop., 1953 est., 
7,000); also Pedro and Morant Cays (2 sq.mi.). Area (colony): 
4,411 sq.mi. Pop.: (1943 census) 1,237,063 (77% Negro, 18% 
mixed, less than 2% white); (Dec. 1953 est.) 1,503,047. Lan- 
guage: English. Religion: Christian, including (1943) Anglican 
350,311; Baptist 318,655; Methodist 109,446; Presbyterian 92,- 
975; Roman Catholic 70,535. Chief towns (pop., 1943 census, 
1953 est. in parentheses): Kingston (cap.) 109,056 (142,464); 
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Spanish Town 12,007 (12,300); Montego Bay 11,547 (12,000). 
Governor in 1955, Sir Hugh Foot. Chief ministers W. A. Busta- 
mante and (from Jan. 13) Norman Manley. Commissioners : 
A. M. Gerrard (Caymans), P. Bleackley (Turks). 

History.—During 1955 Jamaica celebrated 300 years of asso- 
ciation with the English crown. Distinguished visitors during 
the year included Princess Margaret and Princess Alice, countess 
of Athlone. Pres. Paul Magloire of Haiti, Luis Munoz Marin, 
governor of Puerto Rico, Pres. William V. S. Tubman of Liberia 
and Adlai Stevenson of the United States. 

In the general elections, held on Jan. 12, the People’s National 
party under the leadership of N. W. Manley obtained 18 seats; 
the Jamaica Labour party, headed by W. A. Bustamante, 14. 
Jamaica participated in talks on the proposed British Caribbean 
federation. 

Because the production of sugar in the island was in excess 
of its exportable quota under the international and common- 
wealth sugar agreements, it was proposed to cut back sugar pro- 
duction substantially as from 1957. The agricultural interests, 
fearful of a return of unfavourable terms of trade, pressed for 
guaranteed markets for exportable products. 

Important items of policy which received legislative attention 
were: (1) a system of land bonds to give the government power 
to acquire land by bonds on a voluntary basis (with compulsory 
acquisition in special cases); (2) the establishment of a youth 
corps to take youths off the labour market and use their labour 
for the creation of capital assets; (3) the establishment of a 
farm development scheme to increase agricultural production 


and productivity. GED, las.) 

See W. A. Roberts, Jamaica: The Portrait of an Island (New York, 
1955). 

Education.—Colony (1953): Schools: public primary 691, teachers 
4.204, pupils 214,500; secondary 27, teachers 384, pupils 7,800; voca- 
tional 10, teachers 64, pupils 2,260; teachers’ training colleges 4, teachers 
23, pupils 318. University college of the West Indies (1954), students 
369, teaching staff 1o1. Dependencies (1952): Schools: primary 25, 
pupils 1,851; 1 middle, pupils 40; 4 private secondary. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: pound sterling (with local notes). 
Budgets: Colony (1954-55 est.): revenue £15,336.464; expenditure 
£15,334,486. Dependencies (1953-54 est.): Cayman, revenue £60,208, 
expenditure £60,546; Turks and Caicos, revenue £75,818, expenditure 


£66,498. Foreign trade (colony, 1954): imports £37,200,000; exports 
£33,700,000. Principal exports: (colony), sugar, bananas, rum, copra, 


cocoa, pimento, citrus fruits, ginger, bauxite; (dependencies), turtles, 


PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE of Great Britain floating down the Rio Grande 
river, Jamaica, with Lady Hugh Foot, wife of the governor of Jamaica, during 
the princess’ visit to the island in Feb. 1955 
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rope, salt, conches. Production: (metric tons, 1954) sugar 338,0c0; }) 
nanas (export) 190,685; rum (1953) 1,394,000 gal. (1955, ten mong 
1,472,637 gal.); bauxite (1953) 1,240,000. 


A constitutional monarchy consisting of four | 
Japan. islands in the northwestern Pacific, Hokkaido, 
shu, Kyushu and Shikoku (total area: 142,801 sq.mi.), 
minor adjacent islands. Total population: (1950 census ) 
199,637; (est. Mar. 1955) 88,800,000. Chief cities (1950 pop 
Tokyo (cap.) 5,385,071; Osaka 1,956,136; Kyoto 1,101,8 
Nagoya 1,030,635; Yokohama 951,189; Kobe 765,435. Princi 
religions: Buddhism, Shintoism. Emperor: Hirohito; pr 
minister in 1955, Ichiro Hatoyama. | 

History.—Foreign Affairs —The year 1955 saw a rising 
mand among Japanese of all parties for a more independ 
foreign policy. The Hatoyama government, on taking officd 
Dec. 1954, made clear its desire for greater freedom of act 
within the framework of Japan’s alliance with the U.S. and | 
free world. 

The United States continued to press Japan for more rq 
rearmament, but Prime Minister Hatoyama had promised 
the budget would not be materially increased. In April an ag 
ment was reached whereby Japan’s contribution to the cos# 
maintaining U.S. troops in Japan (originally set at $155,000, 
annually) would be reduced by $50,000,000 in the 1955-56 fil 
year, on condition that Japan increase its own defense outlay 
$30,000,000 and spend $20,000,000 on enlarging airfields | 
the use of the U.S. (and eventually the Japanese) air force! 

In August Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu visited We 
ington, D.C., where he outlined a plan to increase Japan’s a 
forces to 260,000 by 1960. This, the Japanese felt, would pe 
the withdrawal of all or most U.S. ground troops by 1958. | 
presence of U.S. troops was causing dissatisfaction and had gi 
rise to a number of popular demonstrations. Shigemitsu, 
ing that the alliance with the U.S. was the keynote of Jap 
foreign policy, nevertheless called for revision of the term: 
the alliance. He also asked for the release of the remait 
war criminals and the return to Japanese jurisdiction of 
Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. A joint communiqué at the c 
of his visit stated that agreement had been reached in princ 
on eventual treaty revision, gradual withdrawal of U.S. fo 
as Japan became strong enough to assume primary responsib 
for its own defense, and progressive reduction of Japan’s | 
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dution to the cost of U.S. forces in Japan. Simultaneously, 
» U.S. announced the release of 22 war criminals. 
During 1955 the U.S. made various efforts to assist Japan to 
ome economically self-sufficient by expanding its foreign 
de. As the result of a series of tripartite negotiations 17 
ions (including the U.S.) belonging to the General Agree- 
nt on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) concluded agreements 
h Japan for the reciprocal reduction of tariff barriers. In 
ae cases the countries concerned made tariff concessions to 
yan and received equivalent concessions from the U.S., which 
turn obtained concessions from Japan. These agreements 
ved the way for Japan’s formal admission in September to 
‘membership in G.A.T.T. In Nov. 1954 a preliminary accord 
3 reached with the U-S. on the transfer to Japan of $100,000,- 
» worth of surplus agricultural products, chiefly cotton, wheat 
[ rice. Of this, $15,000,000 would be a gift, $25,000,000 would 
paid for in yen and spent by the U.S. in Japan for various 
poses, and $60,000,000 would be a loan to be used for Japan’s 
nomic development. The details of this transaction required 
ended negotiation because of differences of opinion on the 
ms of the loan and the uses to which it should be put, but 
May 1955, an agreement was finally signed. 
‘ollowing repeated overtures to Japan, the Soviet Union in 
1955 formally offered to begin negotiations to end the 
fnical state of war between the two countries. During the 
‘ruary election campaign Prime Minister Hatoyama stressed 
“need to “normalize” relations with the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
nist China. Conversations with Soviet representatives began 
uondon on June 1. The U.S.S.R. demanded immediate with- 
wal of U.S. forces from Japan, recognition of Soviet sover- 
ity over southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands (occupied 
the Russians after World War II), closure of the straits 
ng access to the Sea of Japan to all warships except those 
Japan, the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, and a clause 
cing Japan from “alliances or military coalitions directed 
inst any power that fought against Japan in World War II.” 
return the U.S.S.R. offered to support Japan’s admission to 
U.N. and to conclude tariff and fisheries agreements. Japan 
od these conditions unacceptable. It was especially anxious 
ecure the return of Habomai and Shikotan Islands, north of 
<kaido, which it asserted were part of Japan proper and not 
the Kuriles. Japan also urgently demanded the return of 
anese prisoners in the U.S.S.R., said to number 13,000. 
pite this wide divergence the talks continued during the 
mer. 
ittle progress was made toward establishing diplomatic rela- 
s between Japan and Communist China, but unofficial con- 
increased. A Chinese delegation to Japan concluded in May 
greement with private Japanese organizations for £30,000,- 
of trade each way. Agitation among Japanese businessmen 
development of trade with mainland China and for further 
ation of the ban on strategic exports was unabated. Japan- 
relations with Korea continued to be bad in 1955 despite 
efforts at amelioration. In April an agreement was con- 
ed with Thailand for settlement of war claims, but a tenta- 
reparations agreement with the Philippines, reached in 
aila in June, failed of confirmation in Tokyo. 
lomestic Affairs —After the fall of Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal 
net in Dec. 1954, Ichiro Hatoyama was chosen by the diet 
rime minister. Hatoyama’s newly formed Democratic party 
\sisting of the former Progressive party plus dissident Lib- 
s) did not have a majority, but the Socialists voted for 
oyama after exacting a promise that he would soon dissolve 
diet. In the Feb. 27 election the Democrats secured a 
ality in the lower house, while the Liberals lost heavily; 
Left Socialists also made substantial gains. Aside from the 
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REPATRIATED PRISONER, returned to Japan in 1955 after 10 years in the 
U.S.S.R., stands among his countrymen as they welcome him, waving flags 
and shouting ‘“‘Banzai’”’ 


budget, little important legislation had been passed when the 
diet adjourned in July. The January session was largely devoted 
to debate (with an eye on the coming election) on rearmament, 
constitutional revision, relations with China and the U.S.S.R., 
and financial policy. In the next session the government intro- 
duced a bill to set up a Constitutional Research council to 
study the question of revising the postwar constitution adopted 
in 1946 during the Allied occupation. Attention was centred on 
Art. 9, renouncing war and prohibiting any military establish- 
ment. Prime Minister Hatoyama favored amending this clause 
to remove any doubt of the legality of rearmament. The Lib- 
erals were also inclined to support such action, but it was 
opposed by both Socialist parties, who had enough diet seats 
to block amendment. Another government bill proposed to 
establish a National Defense council to formulate plans for 
rearmament and defense policy. Both bills were passed in the 
lower house but were killed by a Socialist filibuster in the upper 
chamber. The government, however, immediately set up the 
proposed defense council on a temporary basis. 

On Oct. 14 the Left and Right Socialist parties reunited in 
a single Socialist party headed by the Leftist Mosaburo Suzuki. 
Spurred by this move, the Democrats and Liberals merged on 
Nov. 15 to form a single conservative (Liberal-Democratic ) 
party under the former Liberal president, Taketora Ogata. Hato- 
yama was re-elected as prime minister on Nov. 22 with a new 
cabinet representing former Liberals as well as Democrats, but 
was expected to yield the office to Ogata in the spring of 1956. 

In 1955 the Japanese Communist party, which though not 
formally outlawed had been operating largely underground and 
was losing strength, adopted a new policy emphasizing moderate 
and legal tactics and aimed at creating a popular front with other 
left-wing groups. 


Table |.—Japan: Balance of Payments 
(In millions of U.S. dollars) 
Jan.—June 

1955 1954 1953 

Commodity exports . . 2. « » «= = 6 « = @ « 876 1,532 1,156 
U. S. procurement and troop expenditures . . . | 398 596 809 
Other inyisible:exports =. . «2 <9. = « + <)% J 1 81 i 55 
Worareceipisc eee ys) = inka pss as 1,205 2,309 2,120 
Commodity imports. . . . + + + + + e+ ees 905 1,962 2,101 
Invisible imports. < - «2 «+ «26 2 2 @ » 159 248 213 
Total POYMeNnisec acer t C=) ted oir maee ms) ue 1,065 2,209 2,314 
Natibalancetemsta <i co ‘fat © cedure) gan ceive +140 +100 —194 
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THOUSANDS OF JAPANESE lined up outside the imperial palace, Tokyo, 
Jan. 1955. They proceeded into the palace grounds to wish the emperor and 
empress a happy new year 


Economic Affairs —In the last half of 1954 and the first half 
of 1955 Japan’s balance of payments position greatly improved 
(see Table I), in spite of a decline in U.S. “special procure- 
ment” orders. A notable expansion of exports was accompanied 
by a heavy reduction of imports. In consequence, Japan’s hold- 
ings of foreign exchange, which had been falling dangerously, 
rose from $788,000,000 on June 30, 1954, to approximately $1,- 
200,000,000 on June 30, 1955. The improvement resulted in part 
from the deflationary policy adopted by the government, on 
American advice, in the latter part of 1953, and partly from 
a combination of favourable external factors, including increased 
business activity in Europe and a relaxation of restrictions on 
Japanese exports in the sterling area. 

Business conditions in Japan, however, were not particularly 
good in 1955. Industrial activity was still increasing, but there 
were some signs of overproduction. There was little new invest- 
ment. because of the government’s policy of restricting credit, 
and in some business circles it was argued that “austerity” had 
served its purpose and should now be relaxed in favour of a 
policy of encouraging economic expansion. Although Hatoyama 


Table Il_—Japan: Financial Statistics 


(In millions of yen) 


1955-56 1954-55 
budget budget 
Revenue, general account. 991,457 999,588 
Revenue, special accounts* . 1,797,860 2,313,196 
Expenditure, general account . 991,457 999,588 
Expenditure, special accounts* 1,701,475 2,135,107 
*Covering government enterprises. 
March 1955 March 1954 
Government debt. 775,931 686,038 
Bonk of Japon note issue. - - - 530,703 534,625 
Commercial banks (83 in 1955) 
Paid capital reserve and surplus . 129,088 105,152 
Loans. 3 2,449,338 2,265,433 
Deposiisameiencscra- ince cases 2,896,364 2,480,187 
Wholesale price index (1934-36=100) 34,750 36,090 
Consumer price index (1951 =100) 118.4 119.0 
Table III_—Japan: Foreign Trade 
(In thousands of U.S. dollars) 
Imports Exports Balance 
1952 2,028,163 W227 2,90o —755,248 
TOSS) as 2,409,637 1,274,843 — 1,134,794 
ey ee nec eee 2,399,376 1,629,334 — 770,042 
1955, Jan.—April 794,064 584,679 — 209,385 


had been regarded as s 
thetic to such arguments} 
appointed as his finance 
ister Hisato Ichimada, a 
servative financier and a 
money man. 


Education.—In 1954 Japan 
22,036 primary schools with 
314 teachers and 11,750,925 DW 
15,906 secondary schools (lowef, 
upper) with 331,933 teacherg) 
8,209,320 pupils; and 528 © 
and universities and junior c 
with 60,598 teachers and 56} 
students. Expenditures on edud} 
by the national government ar 
cal governments in the fiscal} 
1953-54 were 414,672,000,00 

Finance.—The monetary w 
the yen, with an official val 
1954-55 of 360 to the U.S. @ 
See Table II for other data. 

Trade and Transport.—By v 
Japan’s exports in 1954 were} 
of the 1934-36 average, i 
77%. Asia absorbed 49% 
country’s exports (by value), | 
America 21%, South America 
Europe 9% and Africa 8%. 
America provided 46% of thi 
ports, Aia 31%, Europe 8%, 
America 7%, and Australi 
Oceania 6%. Manufactured 
formed 80% of total exports 
8%. Raw materials and fue 
counted for 58% of total imports, food 27%. Textiles, metal ma 
tures and machinery were the principal exports; textile fibres, ¢: 
fuels and ores the principal imports. See Tables III and IV for othe 

Agriculture.—After two years of poor rice crops, unusually good 
er in the 1955 growing season was expected to produce a bumper 
some 15% above the previous year. For other data see Table V. 

Manufacturing and Mining—In March 1955 the index of industr 
tivity (1934—100) stood at 185.2, against 179.3 in March 1954. 
March 1955 indexes, on the same base, were (March 1954 figures 
in parentheses): utilities 270.1 (252.8), mining 121.6 (128.4), all 
facturing 185.6 (178.5), durable goods 219.7 @ser5)e nondurable | 


Table 1V.—Japan: Transport and Communications 


(Monthly averages, 1954) 
3 
2 


Railway mileage, main track (km.) - - + + 1 ee 
Passengers carried, government railways (millions). . 
Passengers carried, private railways (millions). See) ar ees c 
Freight carried, government railways (thousand metric tons). . - . + + + - 1 
Freight carried, private railways (thousand metric tons) . f O 
Freight carried on highways (thousand metric tons). . . - + ae 
Freight carried by coastwise shipping (thousand metric tons) z : 
Motor vehicles registered (thousands) . Sey aks Loree 
Merchant ships, number. . . . + + + + 
Merchant ships, gross tons (thousands) . 
Telephones, number (thousands); 5S) ce ie) ie) tome once lnure elles seu u nan 
*Nine months. {March 31. {Steel ships of 100 gross tons and over, Dec. 31. 
Table V.—Japan: Chief Agricultural Products 
Area Production 
(In thousand acres) (In thousand bush 
1955" 1954 1953 1955" 1954 
Rice (rough) . . ». - «+ « « 7,900 7,507 7,367 640,000{ 555,284 ; 
Wheat SR De ee 216398 660 1,693 Os Oz Ome 
Barley. « « 2 2 5 3 6 2 0) U,0ZO0uMI 105 O00 5527680 57,920 
Naked barley 1,390 1,400 1,275 46,300 48,575 
Oein co ae 205t (217 215 10,500¢ 11,230 
Millet . Seay ae 220 227 245 4,000} 3,650 
Sweet potatoes. . . «e+ « eee 876 894 264,552 213,285 
*Preliminary. {Unofficial. 
Table Vi.—Japan: Industrial Production 
Jan.-March 
Monthly averages 1955 1954 
Coal (thousand metric tons). 3,503 3,560 
Crude petroleum (kl.) . 28,579 28,140 
Gas (million cum.) . . 240 "187 
Electricity (million kw. hr.) 4,613* 4,695 
Pig iron (thousand metric tons) iP ncke Leia 393 "384 
Steel ingots and castings (thousand metric tons) 726 646 
Refined copper (metric tons) 9,381 8,874 
Cement (thousand metric tons) eee 724 "890 
Ammonium sulphate (thousand metric tons). ‘ 180 182 
Machine tools (units) MCC wat 5 1,209 1,510 
Motor vehicles including cycles (units). ‘ 255314 27,755 
Sipoiticrerdiq o Sono do 6 37,21 8 36,958 
Cotton yarn (metric tons). 36,256 38,708 
Cotton fabrics (million sq.m.) . . . + + 210 "922 
Synthetic fibres and yarns (metric tons) . i Ieee 27,496 25,243 
Rayon fabrics, woven (million sq.m.) . . . - + + + 106 “91 
Raw silk (thousand kg.) . 2... s - 943 1,013 
Wheat flour (thousand metric tons). ‘ 169 170 


*Jan.—Feb. tJan—April. 
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3.9 (148.3). Nonagricultural employment in Mar. 1955 was 23,740,- 
), against 23,230,000 a year earlier. From Mar. 1954 to Mar. 1955 
number of persons totally unemployed rose from 590,000 to 840,000. 
Table VI for other data. (M. S. F.) 


iva: see INDONESIA. 
ivelin Throws: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


’ . Jehovah’s Witnesses are a society 
hovah S Witnesses. of Christian ministers. They are 
ected through the Watch Tower Bible and Tract society, a 
aprofit corporation organized in 1884. Preaching the “good 
vs of the kingdom” by 642,929 ministers in 1955 was con- 
sted in 158 lands through 78 branches. 

Jutstanding in the organization’s activity for 1955 was an 
ernational series of 13 “Triumphant Kingdom” assemblies of 
1ovah’s Witnesses. Beginning in June, they were held on suc- 
sive weeks in Chicago, IIl., Vancouver, B.C., Los Angeles, 
lif., Dallas, Tex., New York, N.Y., London, Eng., Paris, 
, Rome, It., Nuremberg and Berlin, Ger., Stockholm, Swed., 
e Hague, Neth., and Helsinki, Fin. The featured event was 
Bible discourse, “World Conquest Soon—by God’s King- 
n,” heard by a total of 403,682 persons. 

(Thousands attended from more than 60 nations. A total of 
oo U.S. and Canadian delegates travelled to Europe in 42 
srtered aeroplanes and two chartered steamships. At the series 
conventions 13,016 newly ordained ministers symbolized their 
lication to Jehovah God’s service by water baptism. 

During 1955 the Watch Tower Bible and Tract society con- 
aed its building program to meet its expanding needs. New 
mch offices and printing plants were under construction in 
ronto, Ont., and Brooklyn, N.Y. Other offices were being built 
El Salvador and Costa Rica. The erection of a 13-floor plant 
ting approximately $2,000,000 was expected to double the 
w York printing facilities. It was to be devoted to the publi- 
ion of the Watchtower and Awake! magazines. The Watch- 
ver is printed in 4o languages and had in 1955 a circulation of 
20,000 copies; Awake! in 13 languages, had a circulation of 
50,000. 


‘IBLIOGRAPHY.—Watch Tower Bible and Tract society, Yearbook of 
gvah’s Witnesses (annual), Qualified to be Ministers (1955), Let 
' Be True (rev. 1952), the Watchtower and Awake! magazines (semi- 
ithly). (CN. H. K.) 


t Propulsion Turbojets.—For some time several com- 
* panies had been working on development 
che Mach 2 series of engines, superpowered jets designed to 
pel an aeroplane at more than twice the speed of sound. In 
5, three of these engines passed their type tests and manu- 
turers prepared to put them into production. Two of the 
ines were U.S.: Pratt and Whitney Aircraft’s J-75 and Gen- 
_ Electric company’s J-79, slated to be the power plant 
the U.S. air force’s first supersonic bomber, the Convair 
8 Hustler. 
ilthough internal features of these engines were still highly 
sified, both shared a common design feature—they were 
uler and lighter than engines of lesser thrust, indicating some 
ical internal design progress. Specific fuel consumption rat- 
; were also lower than those of predecessor engines. Both 
ines were basically rated at 15,000-lb. thrust, with plans for 
ntual development up to the 20,000-lb. range. 
n Britain, The de Havilland Engine Co. Ltd.’s axial flow tur- 
et, the Gyron, successfully passed a 150-hr. type test at 
»00-lb. static thrust. The engine was also flight tested in a 
rt Sperrin SA. 4 flying test bed. A number of engine tests 
e run at figures well above the 15,000-lb. type test require- 
it (up to 18,000 lb.) and the company hoped to top the 
900-lb. mark with this power plant. 
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The major production engine in the U.S. was Pratt and Whit- 
ney’s 10,000-Ib. J-57, power plant for several military planes 
and the most likely engine for the commercial jet transports 
being built in the United States. Later versions of the J-57, in 
development during 1955, were expected to reach a 13,000-lb, 
rating. Pratt and Whitney was also turning out in limited quan- 
tity its 7,200-lb. thrust centrifugal flow J-48, as replacement en- 
gines for planes already in service. 

General Electric was still producing various models of its J-47, 
power plant for the Boeing B-47 jet bomber, with power ratings 
up to 7,500 Ib., and the 9,000-lb. J-73. 

Allison division of General Motors corporation was turning 
out its relatively low-thrust J-33 and J-35 engines, with ratings 
from 4,600-lb. to 5,600-lb. basic thrust, as replacement power 
plants for early model aircraft or for subsonic missiles. The 
company was also producing the 10,000-lb. axial J-71. 

Westinghouse (Aviation Gas Turbine division) completed a 
so-hr. endurance run of its new PD-33 axial flow turbojet, rated 
at 6,000 lb. plus. This engine, which featured a low frontal drag 
area, was a private venture of the company, aimed at the 
medium-power market, either future business-type aircraft or 
specialized military planes which would not require high thrust. 

Wright Aeronautical division of Curtiss-Wright corporation 
was working on its J-67, U.S. version of the Bristol Olympus, 
slated for eventual development to 15,o00-lb. thrust, and pro- 
ducing in quantity the J-65 Sapphire, a 7,200-lb.-7,800-lb. axial. 

Similarly, in Britain, Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd. continued 
development of the Olympus and reportedly ran a modified ver- 
sion on a test bed at 16,000-lb. thrust. Latest version was the 
Mark 106, designed for supersonic aircraft. The company was 
also working on a medium-power (no rating announced) engine, 
the Orpheus, designed for trainers or lightweight fighters. 

Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd.’s production consisted of the 
Sapphire, now up to 10,000-lb. thrust in the latest version, and 
the 1,600-lb. thrust Viper. 

Rolls-Royce Ltd. had in production three versions of the 
5,coo0-lb. thrust Nene and several modifications of the Avon, 
variously rated at from 7,000 lb. to 10,000 lb. The company was 
working on a lightweight, 1,800-lb. thrust engine, the Soar, and 
the Conway, a by-pass engine in which one portion of the air 
stream by-passes the compressor and rejoins the main flow at a 
point aft of the turbine, making for lower fuel consumption. The 
Conway, designed as a power plant for the V. 1000 military 
transport, was type tested at 13,000-lb. thrust, a considerable 
increase over its original specifications. 

The de Havilland Engine Co. Ltd. continued production of its 
5,000-lb. thrust Ghost and started development of a new model, 
the Mark 104. The company also announced development and 
successful initial test of the Gyron Junior, based on the design 
of the powerful Gyron but with power scaled down for smaller 
aircraft. The Gyron Junior was to be in the 8,o00-lb. thrust 
class. 

In Canada, A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. (Avro) formed a new sub- 
sidiary company known as Orenda Engines Ltd. to handle its 
power plant development and production. The company contin- 
ued production of the Orenda engine, basic thrust of which was 
about 8,000 Ib., and started development of a new, very high- 
thrust engine known as the PS-13. Thrust specifications were 
not released, but the engine was slated to power the Avro CF- 
105, a new supersonic all-weather fighter. 

In France, Société Nationale d’Etude et de Construction de 
Moteurs d’Aviation (SNECMA) was turning out its 6,600-lb. 
thrust Atar ro1D axial and had developed its Vulcain, originally 
rated at 10,000 lb., to the 13,000-Ib. level. Société Rateau had 
similarly developed its SRA-101 axial up to 8,800 lb., and His- 
pano-Suiza continued development of the Verdon R450, a 7,700- 
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“FLYING PLATFORM” in vertical ascent with test pilot at controls, as unique 
apparatus was put through flight trials in 1955 by the U.S. navy at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


lb. thrust axial developed from the Rolls-Royce Tay. 

The Soviet union disclosed no new information on its engines, 
but official statements, based on studies of photos of new Rus- 
sian aircraft, indicated that the U.S.S.R.’s progress in the jet 
field was at least as far advanced as that of the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 

Turboprops.—New impetus was given development and pro- 
duction of turboprop engines (those in which turbine power is 
transmitted to a propeller) by several factors: the acceptance by 
the military of this type of power for use in large transport 
aircraft, commercial announcements of new turboprop trans- 
ports, and a trend toward use of turbines in helicopters. 

Allison division was in production with its 3,750-h.p. T-56 
engine, power plant for the Lockheed C-130 heavy transport. 
The company was also developing a coupled version of the T-56, 
the 7,500-h.p. T-54. 

Pratt and Whitney was turning out limited quantities of its 
5,500-h.p. T-34. In addition, the company was developing a new 
turboprop known as the PT2G-3, a 6,o00-h.p. unit. Of major 
interest was the new, high-powered T-57, still in early develop- 
ment stage. A 15,000-h.p. engine, it was destined to power a 
huge, new super-size air force transport, not expected to make 
its appearance until at least 1957. Curtiss-Wright was also devel- 
oping a very high-powered turboprop, the T-49, but released no 
specifications. 

In Britain, D. Napier & Son, Ltd. announced development of 
a new turboprop, the 1,260-h.p. Gazelle. Napier was also work- 
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ing on the Oryx, a 750-h.p. gas generator for a helicopter | 
two versions of its higher powered Eland, the 3,000-h.p. Ey 
and the 4,o0o-h.p. E.153. 

Rolls-Royce continued development of its RB-109, origi 
rated at 4,400-h.p. but presumably higher in the current mj 
fication. Rolls-Royce also continued production of various 
sions of its Dart, rated at from 1,500 h.p. to 1,800 h.p. 
Armstrong-Siddeley continued development and productio 
its Mamba (1,500 h.p.), Double Mamba (3,000 hp.) } 
Python Mark 3 (4,100 h.p.). Bristol also continued work o 
Proteus, in the same power category as the Python. 

Miscellaneous.—Intensive development work continued 
rocket engines of all types, and a number of such power pl 
were in production. Information was scanty, however, Ss} 
practically all such units were involved in the secret guided }) 
sile programs. 

Britain announced development of the Scarab, a 3,00 
thrust solid fuel rocket built by the Royal Aircraft estab 
ment. In the U.S., Curtiss-Wright’s XLR-25, the first ro¥# 
engine capable of being throttled like a jet, reached flight s 
The 12,000-lb. thrust XLR-25 was installed and flown in 
Bell X-2, a supersonic research plane designed for flight at nj 
than 2,000 m.p.h. The X-2 was slated to attempt high perfd 
ance trials late in 1955. 

Development of a nuclear reactor for aircraft propulsio 
mained hidden by a veil of official secrecy, although the At 
Energy commission permitted itself a cautious announce 
to the effect that encouraging progress was being made. No 
date was predicted, but it was reported that Convair divisio 
General Dynamics corporation had readied a modified 
bomber for first altitude trials of a reactor late in 1955. 
reactor, however, would not be the B-36 power source on t 
trials. (See also AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, CI 
AviaTIon, MrLitary; MUNITIONS.) (J. J. # 


Jewels: see DiAMonps; GEM STONES. 


| 
| 
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. . Hebrew Literature.—In spite 
Jewish Literature. decline in the number of Het 
books published in Israel during 1955, there appeared a sis 
icant array of works of fiction and nonfiction. 

S, Kadari’s Etz ha-Ahava (“Tree of Love”) is a novel di 
guished by vivid descriptiveness, subtlety and an ingrati< 
style. It tells of the life of young artists in the new social m 
of Israel. Rehov ha-Madregot (“Street of the Stairs”) by Jt 
Hendel is a novel which conveys with freshness and interes 
psychological overtones the effect of the war of liberation 1 
various segments of Israeli youth. The volume Harpatkaot 
tam (“Ahitam’s Adventures”) by a writer of the younger 
eration, David Shaham, is a caustic, witty story dealing like 
with the contemporary Israeli scene, as do A. Shaanan’s 1 
Hillel Korin and D. Shahar’s collection of tales Al ha-Hal 
(‘On Dreams’). In contrast to these, the volume of st 
Me-Emesh (“Out of Yesterday”) by the dean of Hebrew w 
writers, Deborah Baron, represents a lyrical recapturing © 
past in a Jewish world that is now but a memory. The past. 
of Jewish pioneering in Palestine, is also recalled in the po 
mous collection Jm Perida (“At Parting’) by Moshe Smila 

Arugot, a collection of impressionistic essays and of poer 
the eminent writer Jacob Fichman, must be noted, as wel 
book of keenly written essays by D. Shimoni, ba-Hashai ( 
etly”). A volume of historical writing, be-Mifneh ha-Dor 
the Generation Turns”) by Ben Zion Dinur, treats learnes 
some social, political and cultural aspects of Jewish life in 
ern times, while the long, incisive essay, /srael ba-Amim (“ 
Among the Nations”) by I. Ber, attempts to gauge the r 
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Ty within the general scheme of history, with special refer- 
e to the period of the second Temple and of the Mishna. 
ublication of the first volume of H. Shirman’s annotated an- 
logy ha-Shira ha-Ivrit be-Sfarad u-Provence (“Hebrew Po- 
y in Spain and Provence’) was an outstanding event. The 
or displays wide erudition and literary taste of a high order. 
grew creativity during the “golden age” in Spain (g50-1150) 
thus presented with authority and distinction. Another event 
importance was the appearance of Baalai ha-Tosafot (“The 
aphists”) by E. E.. Urbach. In this remarkably comprehen- 
» work the commentators on the Talmud, their history, writ- 
; and methods are closely examined, and their achieve- 
its evaluated, against the background of their place and 
e, northern France and Germany between the roth and 12th 
turies. 
Juring the year there appeared the final volume of an ency- 
yaedia on the historic topography of Israel as well as a 
ame of collected political essays by David Ben-Gurion, Me- 
amad la-Am (“From Class to Nationhood”); a trenchant 
k analyzing some problems which nationhood brought about, 
thana Shel Atzmaut (“Test of Independence”) by Eliezer 
aeh; and a volume of memoirs on celebrated personalities, 
mg them the ideologists and shapers of Zionism, by Zalman 
zar, Or Ishim (“Light of Men’), which interprets the spirit 
t moves men to deeds. As if to counterbalance this, a modest 
k of reminiscences by Hayim Toren, Bait Abba (‘‘Father’s 
ase”), offers flavourful vignettes of pre-World War I life in 
»wish small-town setting of eastern Europe. 
' volume entitled Barak ba-Boker (“Lightning in the Morn- 
’) by Leah Goldberg contains poems marked by lyricism, a 
‘emplative, if somewhat tired, tone and grace of imagery. 
‘am al Herev u-Maitar (“Poems on Swords and Strings’’) by 
va Vered bears evidence of a promising, still growing talent. 
render volume of poems, Moadai Erga (“Time of Longing’’), 
David Rokeah should be noted for some subtle and deli- 
lines. 
ebrew literary activity in the United States was on the 
le rather quiescent, while the trend of American Hebrew 
iors to have their works published in Israel continued. Thus 
‘mes of verse by three poets appeared there: Maalot u-Mora- 
(“Uphill and Down’) by E. E. Lisitzky, who sings of the 
igeless order of things in accord with rather old poetic tradi- 
s; Goral u-Pitom (“Fate and Suddenly”) by Israel Efros, 
rein on an occasionally wider scale, somberly and with fre- 
itly arresting imagery, some visions are revealed; and Aderet 
‘hanim (“Mantle of Time’) by Hillel Bavli, poems unusual 
their clarity of exposition, integrity and nobility of expres- 
| The autobiography Pirke Hayim (“Chapters of a Life”) by 
noted scholar and essayist, Chaim Tchernowitz (Rav Tzair), 
diy and with humour and sagacity recreates the era and 
2u of 19th-century Jewish life and its colourful personalities. 
5ok of thought-provoking essays and impressions on Hebrew 
ers and the American scene by Menahem Ribalow, Me-Olam 
Olam (“From World to World’), and S. L. Blank’s volume 
tories be-Maarbolet ha-Hayim complete the report on He- 
y literary production for the period under review. (G. P.) 
iddish Literature.—Yiddish literature of 1955 produced a 
t variety of works which reflected the creative resources as 
-as the spiritual needs of the world-wide Jewish community. 
he field of fiction there were new works by two outstanding 
esentatives: Grosman un zun (“Grossmann and Son”), a 
+] of contemporary Jewish life in America, by Sholom Asch, 
Joseph Opatoshu’s last work, Der letster oyfshtand—Bar 
hba (“The Last Revolt—Bar Kochba”), a historical novel 
ing with the time of the Maccabees. An epic of traditional 
ish life in a Polish town before World War I was B. Dem- 


blin’s Erev Nakht (“Before Nightfall”), intended as the first 
volume of an autobiographical sequel. A specimen of a new genre 
introduced by I. I. Trunk was his Di velt is ful mit nisim (“The 
World is Full of Miracles”), a lengthy humorous tale based on 
elements of Jewish folklore. 

In the field of poetry there were new works by well-known 
figures of the older generation, including A blat oyf an eplboym 
(“A Leaf on an Apple Tree”), by H. Leivick; Lider fun a mid- 
bernik (“Poems of a Hermit”), by A. Esselin; and Lider fun 
mayne lider (“The Poems of My Poems’’), by Melech Ravitch. 
The younger poets were represented by A. Sutskever, who pub- 
lished An ode tsu der toyb (“An Ode to the Dove’), and A. 
Vogler, whose collection Friling oyfn tract (“Springtime on the 
Highway”) was his first since 1939. A posthumous volume of 
translations of American English poetry by M. Likht appeared 
under the title Moderne amerikaner poezye (“Modern American 
Poetry”). In connection with the American Jewish tercentenary, 
two anthologies were published: M. Bassin’s Vidishe poezye oyf 
amerikaner motivn (“Yiddish Poetry on American Themes’’), 
and N. Mayzl’s Amerike in yidishn vort (“America in Yiddish 
Literature”). A notable event was the appearance of an exten- 
sive autobiographical poem by a former communist, L. Fein- 
berg’s Der farmishpeter dor (“The Doomed Generation’’). New 
editions included works by M. L. Halpern and the popular “folk” 
poet, M. Gebirtig. 

Significant contributions were made in the fields of history 
and social sciences. The new ten-volume edition of S. Dubnow’s 
Velt-geshikhte fun yidishn folk (“World History of the Jewish 
People’) neared completion. Various aspects of Jewish life in 
Europe and America were treated in separate monographs; e.g., 
the history of a leading Yiddish New York daily Der forverts 
(“Forward”), written by its editor H. Rogoff. Several volumes 
were devoted to the history of modern political ideologies 
among the Jews. Noteworthy was P. Mints’s Geshikhte fun a 
falsher ilyzye (“History of a False Illusion”), expressing disillu- 
sionment with communism. But by far the largest part of his- 
torical literature was concerned with the history of the catas- 


trophe which resulted from the German occupation of Europe.- 


The works in this category included collective monographs com- 
memorating destroyed Jewish communities of Europe, biographi- 
cal lexicons and personal narratives of surviving eyewitnesses. 
The Lerer-yizker-bukh (“Teachers’ Memorial Book’’), edited by 
C. S. Kazdan, is a biographical dictionary of several hundred 
teachers of the Yiddish schools in Poland who perished during 
the German occupation. A number of serious works were added 
to the fields of literary criticism, biography and history of the 
Jewish stage, including Fun undzer friling (“From Our Spring- 
time’’), a history of the literary group Di Yunge, active in Amer- 
ica between rgo5 and 1915, by one of its founders, R. Ayzland; 
Zeks yidishe kritiker (“Six Yiddish Critics”), by N. B. Minkoff; 
Shmuesn mit yidishe shrayber (“Conversations With Yiddish 
Writers”), by J. Pat; and Treyst mayn folk (“Console My Peo- 
ple”), the first exhaustive biography of I. L. Peretz, written by 
his disciple, the poet M. Schweid. (DTAZ.) 


Jewish Religious Life: see Jupaism; Reticious Epuca- 
TION. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National: see SocteTies AND 
AssociaTIONS, U.S. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: sce 
SocIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


" (1908- ), U.S. senator, 
Johnson, Lyndon Baines was born near Stonewall, Tex., 
on Aug. 27. He took a bachelor’s degree from Southwest Texas 
State Teachers college at San Marcos in 1930 and later (1935) 
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studied law at Georgetown university in Washington, D.C. From 
1930 to 1932 he taught in public schools of Houston, Tex., and 
during the next three years was secretary to Texas Congressman 
R. M. Kleberg in Washington, D.C. He then was Texas state di- 
rector of the National Youth administration (1935-37). Johnson 
was elected as a Democrat to fill a vacancy from the roth Texas 
district in the 75th U.S. congress (1937-39) and was re-elected 
for five successive terms (1939-49), broken only by service as 
a USS. naval officer during 1941 and 1942 in Australia and New 
Zealand. Elected senator from Texas on the Democratic ticket 
in 1948 for the term 1949-55, he was named chairman of the 
defense “watchdog” subcommittee of the senate armed services 
committee in 1950 and devoted most of his time during his first 
term to spurring the U.S. defense program. In Jan. 1951 he was 
elected majority whip of the senate. Re-elected senator in 1954 
for the term 1955-61, Johnson continued as senate Democratic 
leader in the 84th congress until a heart attack suffered July 2, 
1955, prevented him from attending the closing weeks of the 
session. After his re-election in 1954 Johnson pledged his party's 
co-operation with the Eisenhower administration’s program in 
congress. On June 29, 1955, however, he declared that the Dem- 
ocrats would not “carry out instructions like a bunch of second 
lieutenants taking orders.” 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: see GovERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus, U.S. 


Jordan An Arab kingdom, Jordan is bounded west by Israel, 
* north by Syria, east by Iraq and southeast by Saudi 
Arabia. Area (including Arab Palestine): about 37,264 sq.mi. 
Pop.: (1952 census) 1,329,174; (1954 est.) 1,500,000, including 
(1953 est.) 745,786 in west Jordan (Arab Palestine). Capital: 
Amman, pop. (1953 est.) 170,000. Language: mainly Arabic. 
Religion: Moslem (chiefly Sunni); Christian about 8% (mainly 
Arab-speaking Greek Orthodox). King, Hussein I. Prime minis- 
ters in 1955: Tewfik Abulhuda and (from May 30) Said el- 
Mufti. 

History.—During King Hussein’s visit to Great Britain in 
Dec. 1954 there had been exploratory talks in London on the 
revision of the Anglo-Jordan treaty and a British subsidy of 
£2,500,000 had been agreed on, partly to cover an expected def- 
icit in the Jordan 1954-55 budget and partly to finance certain 
projects included in the Jordan five-year plan. Arrangements 
were also made for the release of dollars from sterling areas dur- 
ing 1956 for Jordan national purposes; and early in Feb. 1955 a 
further annual grant of £350,000 for two years was made avail- 
able by the British treasury to meet the cost of the Jordan 
national guard. Frontier tension between Jordan and Israel per- 
sisted throughout 1955. However in April, as a result of an 
agreement between the two countries which was sponsored by 
the United Nations truce supervision organization, the situation 
in and around Jerusalem improved notably. By it both parties 
agreed to appoint special responsible officers to command the 
respective garrisons. They would be in telephonic communica- 
tion with each other and no indiscriminate shooting would be 
permitted across no man’s land. In May both countries also 
agreed to treat any soldiers or police captured by either side as 
prisoners of war according to the terms of the Geneva conven- 
tion. But elsewhere along the frontier clashes, mostly insignif- 
icant, continued sporadically. 

In the Iraqi-Egyptian dispute over the Turkish-Iraqi treaty 
during the first three months of the year (see IRAQ), Jordan did 
send a representative to Baghdad with the Arab league delega- 
tion to try and dissuade Iraq from its policy; but generally 
speaking Jordan maintained an aloof position in the matter. 
However in March King Hussein paid official visits not only to 


Baghdad and Pakistan but also to Cairo; and when in June 
sion first became acute between Egypt and Israel along the 
frontier, the Jordan government informed the British, F 
and U.S. governments that in the event of an outbreak of 
ous hostilities between Egypt and Israel, Jordan would not 
aside. In August the Egyptian government announced the 
ation of a new link road with a ferry service from Sin. 
Aqaba which would give direct communication between the 
countries. 

But meanwhile, toward the Egyptian-Syrian military and 
nomic pact to which Saudi-Arabia and the Yemen adhered, 
dan, like Lebanon, refused to be committed. 

In September a country-wide strike was declared in sym 
with the Moroccans, and anti-French riots took place in Am 

Also in September the government decided to nationaliz 
British Cable and Wireless organization which had been 4 
ating in the country under a concession. 

During the year discussions continued about the plan 
irrigating the Jordan valley which had been proposed by 
Johnston (U.S. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower's envoy to the 
dle east) and counterproposals suggested by Arab engineer: 
decisions were reached. 

In April King Hussein married his cousin, Princess Dina 
el-Hamid. In May Tewfik Abulhuda, who had been prime 
ter since May 1954, resigned. He was succeeded by Sai 
Mufti who also became foreign minister. (O. Mia 


See P. G. Phillips, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: Prolegomen 
Technical Assistance Programme (Chicago, 1954). 


Education.—Schools (1952): primary 445, pupils 95,291, te 
2,101; secondary 42, pupils 5,673, teachers 260; vocational 4 Cine 
2 teachers’ training colleges), pupils (1950) 201, teachers 17. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Jordan dinar at par wi 
pound sterling, and with an exchange rate of 0.35 to the US. 
Budget: (1953-54 est.) revenue 5,345,000,000 dinars, expenditure 
000,000 dinars; (1954-55 est.) revenue 5,926,000,000 dinars, ex 
ture 7,822,000,000 dinars. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 19,840,468 dinars, exports 2,8: 
dinars (re-exports, 1953, 200,000 dinars). Main sources of imports: 
15.4%; U.S.A.. 9.6%; German Federal Republic 5.5%; France 
Syria 0.23%; Lebanon 0.1%. Main destinations of exports: Le 
42.5%; Syria 24%; Iraq 14%; Saudi Arabia 2.6%. | 


Transport and Communications.—All-weather roads (1952): 1,52 
Motor vehicles in use (1951): cars 2,900; commercial vehicles 
Railways (1954): 400 km. Air transport: Arab Airways and Air Jc 
scheduled routes (1955) 9,222.4 km. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1953): wheat 105,000; 
104,000; sorghum 13,000; oats 2,000; chick-peas 3,000; lentils 4 
figs (1954) 20,000; maize (1952) 12,000; kersennah (1950) | 
tobacco (1948) 400; dry beans (1948-50) 1,000. Livestock (1 
cattle 31,467; sheep 222,936; horses 2,576; mules 7,165; asses 5 
poultry 887,115; goats 347,836; camels 13,805; pigs 37; buffaloes 


J d : A major problem facing world Jewry during 
u alsm. was the religious and cultural rehabilitati 
European Jewish communities. During and immediately fe 
ing World War II, the conditions of the smaller European 
ish communities seemed hopeless and the major activit 
Jewish organizations were to assist as many as possible t 
grate to Israel. While most Jews coming from concent 
camps availed themselves of the open doors to Israel, some 
nants settled in Germany, Austria, the Scandinavian ar 
Balkan countries. These communities were too small 
establish their former religious and cultural life. To find 
and means of dealing with these problems, the American , 
committee, the Anglo-Jewish Association of Britain and th 
ance Israelite Universelle of France convened in London ii 
1955 to consider plans for the mobilization of support fron 
established Jewish communities for the reconstruction 
religious and cultural life of the smaller European commt 
Another problem that held the attention of Israel and. 
can Jewry was the plight of the Jews of Morocco follow 
disturbances in North Africa. While the people of Israe 
eager to accept Jews who sought asylum, they found ther 
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LLERY VIEW of the exhibition ‘‘Art of The Hebrew Tradition,’ opened at 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York city, Jan. 21, 1955. Ceremonial 
ects for the synagogue and home were displayed 


atly burdened with the problem of absorbing more than 800,- 
» Jews who had reached Israel since 1948. To help Moroccan 
yry, Israel levied a special tax, and Jews of other countries 
re also expected to mobilize their resources to enable 45,000 
vs to leave Morocco during 1956. 

After years of protracted negotiations by the Committee of 
vish Material Claims on Austria with the Austrian govern- 
nt, an agreement was reached which would benefit about 
ooo former Austrian Jews living abroad. Sums ranging be- 
2en $400 and $2,000 were to be granted to Jews from Austria 
0 were in need and who had been imprisoned by the nazis. 
Clashes between Israel and Egypt in the Gaza area continued 
command the attention of the political world. To cope with 
: situation and prevent further deterioration of the existing 
aistice, the United Nations Security council recommended a 
mber of safeguards. A major step toward the establishment 
peace in the middle east was taken by United States Secretary 
State John Foster Dulles, who offered on behalf of the 
ited States government to guarantee the safety of Arab-Israel 
‘ders and to participate in an international loan for compen- 
ion to displaced Arabs. However, these proposals were con- 
gent upon the reaching of an understanding between Israel 
1 the Arabs in regard to boundaries and related issues. 

In Feb. 13 the Israeli government announced that four of the 
‘en scrolls discovered by Bedouin shepherds near the north- 
stern end of the Dead Sea in 1947 had been acquired and 
vught to Jerusalem. The acquired scrolls consisted of: Isaiah: 
nuscript A, the earliest known complete manuscript of the 
ok of Isaiah; a commentary on the book of Habakkuk; “The 
snual of Discipline” of a Jewish religious sect or community; 
Aramaic ‘“Lemech Apocalypse,” referred to in several an- 
t texts, no copy of which was previously known. The other 
ee scrolls were acquired by the Hebrew university in 1947. 
Jewish religious circles in America were concerned with issues 
ating to marital problems and the place of women in Jewish 
gious leadership. The Rabbinical assembly, representing Con- 
Brive Judaism in America, resolved to use a revised formula 
the Jewish religious marriage contract known as Ketubah. 
iong other things the new formula provides that should the 
‘d arise for divorce the parties concerned must undertake to 
k the counsel of the Beth Din (rabbinical court) of the Rab- 
ical assembly and failure to respond to the summons of such 
3eth Din would entail penalties. The purpose of this new 
tubah was to meet abuses of the Jewish law by those who 
use to issue a Get (bill of divorcement) after the civil decree 
been granted. 


At the annual meeting of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, representing the Reform groups, it was proposed that 
women become eligible to hold the position of rabbi, but no 
formal action was taken. However, for the first time, a Reform 
congregation engaged a woman to serve as cantor for the high 
holidays. 

Among the significant writings in the field of Judaica and 
Hebraica was the publication of a new edition of the Tosefta, 
edited by Saul Lieberman of the Jewish Theological seminary, 
New York city, which was considered one of the outstanding 
contributions to rabbinic literature. The Tosefta is an ancient 
code of Talmudic law. 

Another significant volume was the Anthology of Jewish 
Music, edited by Chemjo Vinaver, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education and culture of the Jewish agency. The An- 
thology contains biblical cantillations, prayer chants, psalms, 
Sabbath hymns and Hassidic songs and recitatives of old can- 
torial masters. 

To meet the needs of adult Jewish education, the B’nai B'rith 
undertook to publish a series of “Great Jewish Books.” 

The problem of teaching religion in public schools continued 
to be a subject of concern to Jewish organizations and institu- 
tions. The American Jewish congress was in the forefront oppos- 
ing any project or activity that would undermine the “high wall 
of separation” between church and state. 

(See also IsRAEL; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ) (S. M. B.) 
Judo: see WRESTLING. 

Jugoslavia: see Yucosavia. 

Jumping: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 

Junior Colleges: see UNIveRsITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Justice, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS, US. 


Juvenile Delinquency The United States senate sub- 

* committee on juvenile delin- 
quency, consisting of chairman Robert C. Hendrickson of New 
Jersey, Sen. William Langer of North Dakota, Sen. Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee and Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. of Missouri, 
conducted hearings and investigations throughout the nation. 
Hundreds of witnesses with professional competence in the field 
of juvenile delinquency were summoned and lay opinion was 
tapped in a cross section of the public. Many states set up con- 
ferences to study the subject. 

Typical of the findings of these investigations were the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the State Conference on Youth and 
Delinquency which met in Albany, N.Y., Oct. 3-5, 1955: (1) 
that a permanent state youth commission should be set up, con- 
sisting of lay members as well as state officials, and employing 
an expert staff to handle the prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency; (2) that jails for juvenile delinquents should be ruled 
out in favour of special regional detention homes; (3) that pro- 
bation and parole personnel should receive better training and 
higher salaries; (4) that the state should finance day-care cen- 
tres for children of ages three to twelve in communities that 
need them; (5) that more psychological services should be pro- 
vided in schools, for the early detection of potential delin- 
quency; (6) that the state labour department should make a 
study of assisting teen-agers who are subject to the draft but 
who need jobs; (7) that more housing should be made available 
for middle-income groups and for large families; (8) that the 
facilities of public and private welfare agencies should be ex- 
panded to help sustain and strengthen the vulnerable family. 

The senate committee warned against misdirected publicity 
and professional isolationism. It charged that by headlining 
juvenile delinquency, negative and punitive attitudes had been 
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aroused rather than the stimulus to scientific social action. The 
cleavage between the professions of law and psychiatry, sociolo- 
cists and practical workers, had prevented, in part, the harmoni- 
ous teamwork of all citizens, lay and professional, necessary to 
effective treatment. It recommended that the services of the 
US. office of education, the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the department of justice should be made effective parts of 
a united front. 

The interpretation of the Uniform Crime reports of the fed- 
era] bureau of investigation seemed to indicate a small per cap- 
ita decrease in delinquency. Reported urban offenses increased 
19.4%, but urban population increased 19.5%. 

It is worthy of note that in communities with a Youth Board 
program, such as was operating in Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts, the rate of juvenile delinquency was decreasing. (See also 
Cuitp Lasour: CHILD WELFARE; EpucaTion.) (M. V. W.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—-United States Children’s Bureau in Cooperation with 
the National Probation and Parole Association, “Standards for Special- 
ized Courts Dealing with Children”; Year Book of National Probation 
and Parole Association, ‘“‘Reappraising Crime Treatment’; J. Louise 
Despert, Children of Divorce (New York, 1953); Children’s Bureau, UES: 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, Publication No. 349, ‘‘Parents 
and Delinquency” (Washington, D.C., 1954). 


Kansas Located in the geographical centre of the continental 
* United States, Kansas was admitted to the union as 
the 34th state on Jan. 29, 1861. It is frequently referred to as 
the “Sunflower state,” but it is known also as the “Jayhawker 
state,” a name of mysterious source. The total area of the state 
is 82,276 sq.mi., of which 82,113 sq.mi. is land. Kansas is the 
geodetic centre of the North American continent from which 
point all geodetic surveys are made. Population of the state: 
(1950 federal census) 1,905,299; (July 1, 1955, est.) 2,021,000. 
For the three largest cities (Topeka being the state capital) the 
1955 population was: Topeka, 82,921; Wichita, 224,700; Kansas 
City, 128,666 (1955 state census). According to the 1950 federal 
census, Kansas population was 50.3% rural and 49.7% urban. 

History.—The principal state officials in 1955 were: Fred 
Hall, governor; John McCuish, lieutenant governer; Paul R. 
Shanahan, secretary of state; George Robb, auditor; Adel 
Throckmorton, superintendent of public instruction; Frank Sul- 
livan, commissioner of insurance; Harold R. Fatzer, attorney 
general; Ferdinand Voiland, state printer; Richard Fadely, 
treasurer. 

Continuing the state’s mental health program, the 1955 legis- 
lature authorized a 50% increase in the state ad valorem tax 
levy to be used as a building fund for mental hospitals, such 
increase being from one-half to three-fourths of a mill. 

State aid for Kansas high schools finally won legislative ap- 
proval in the 1955 session after suffering defeat in each session 
since 1949. 

Following a two-year study of the need for a revised labour- 
management relations law, the legislature enacted a law which 
requires election procedures supervised by the state labour com- 
missioner to be held in connection with determining collective 
bargaining units, calling of strikes and negotiating for union 
shop agreements. The act further outlaws jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. 

As an industrial development incentive, development credit 
corporations were authorized in 1955, the main purpose of which 
is to permit banks and insurance companies to provide funds 
for loan to businesses contemplating locating or expanding in 
Kansas when such loans are not available through regular bank- 
ing channels. 

The legislature repealed a 20-year-old ton-mile tax on trucks, 
effective Jan. 1, 1956, and imposed in lieu thereof increased li- 
cence and registration fees and other tax adjustments to ensure 
no loss of revenue to the state. Repeal of the ton-mile law was 


expected to greatly facilitate interstate co-operation and} 
procity agreements with other states. 


Education.—In Sept. 1955 there were about 410,620 primary a 
ondary pupils enrolled in Kansas schools. There were 21 four-yea 
leges and 22 two-year colleges which had a combined enrolment of 
students. The combined enrolment of the four state colleges and oni 
versity was 20,482. The populations of the other state institutions 
as follows: school for the blind, 103; school for the deaf, 240. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Progra 
The populations of the state’s institutions in Aug. 1955 were as fo 
state training schools, 1,917; hospitals for tuberculars, 320; chi 
homes, 104; industrial school for girls, 82; industrial farm for vy 
65; hospitals for insane, 4,420; state penitentiary, 1,555; refor 
for boys, 417; industrial school for boys, 130. } ; 

As of June 1955 there were 63,246 persons receiving public assis 
old-age assistance, 35,722 persons with an average monthly paym 
$56.88; aid to dependent children, 17,009 at an average of $26.37) 
eral assistance, 5,972, average $75.99; aid to blind, 724, average $ 
aid to disabled, 3,819, average $54.56. 

Communications.—As of June 30, 1955, the total length of primar 
secondary roads in the state of Kansas was 137,000 mi., of which 
mi. were state-maintained. There were 528 mi. of urban state hig 
The remainder of the highways were controlled by the respective 
palities. Highway maintenance and construction contracts in 1954 tq 
$41,082,280. Highway building and maintenance contracts let durin 
first six months of 1955 amounted to $23,503,518. 

Kansas had 8,732 mi. of railroads and there were (according to 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Kansas 
Indicated Ave 


Crop 1955 1954 194 
Wheat; buss aie ch «ei c) eiisiae min 2,004,000 176,208,000 204,0 
Com; buss, brn @ one eiketnoted teen enn 40,404,000 39,558,000 67,2 
Sorghum grain, bu... . + + e+ ee ee 59,200,000 45,038,000 29,9 
Oats buseemsncr cw ears see so « « 691,836,000" 936,238;000Razae 
Barley; bus = @ ie) suse) ue a ucemenmml(2, 930,000 9,868,000 5,0 
Soybeans, bu... »- + + + s+ + + « 3,600,000 2,448,000 3,9 
neha. o a offs oo PPOs tone, toe S 3,462,000 3,185,000 2,9 
Potatoes, bu. . - - + + « ep sas 380,000 259,000 8 
Apples; buss -siten = oe = ae Sue A 220,000 206,000 3 
Grapes, tons: si eu-1 ss pels omanoute 7 500 500 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


classifications) 70 public airports, 96 limited airports and 7 militaj 
bases. Cities owned 94 airports in Kansas. 

Banking and Finance.—Total state expenditures authorized for the 
fiscal year amounted to $238,800,000, a slight increase over esti 
expenditures of $237,000,000 for fiscal 1955. The amount of sale 


Table IIl_—Principal Manufacturing Industries in Kansas 


All 

employees. All 
June employees Wages Velue 
1955* 1953 1953 i 


45,500 54,095 $247,323,000 $335,4 
24,100 23,435 84,432,000 172,9 
9,400 | 
7,900 | 
7,900 10,924 45,311,000 137,1 
Fabricated metal products . . 6,200 5,618 24,729,000 36,2 
Stone, clay and glass products . 5,900 4,486 18,170,000 43,1 
Petroleum and coal products . . « « 4,900 5,028 23,776,000 63,0 


*Employment Security Division, State Labor Department. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Transportation equipment . . + 
Food and kindred products. . « 
Machinery (including electrical) . 
Printing and publishing . . ~ - 
Chemicals and allied products. . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Cr Chath, <b teen 


(2%) and compensating tax collected for the fiscal year 1955 was 
641,014. The total income tax for the fiscal year 1955 was $16,64 
There were (1954) 170 national banks, 432 state banks. Total de 
of all Kansas banks reached a total of $2,054,459,982. Total de 
increased $88,000,0c0 or 4%. 


Agriculture—The cumulative 12-month total of cash income from 
marketings for the period ending in April rose to $980,927,000, | 
because cash farm income in April displayed an increase from thi 


Table IIl_— Mineral Production of Kansas 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity v 

Cement (bbl.) . .. ~~ 8,346,000 $ 21,429,000 8,812,000 $20,9 
Glaysum ste) ta eatin aake 671,000 750,000 666,000 7 
Goailea cers te mer emt oie 1,715,000 7,101,000 2,029,000 7,9 
ech Gee G50. odin o 3,000 877,000 6,000 uy 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.) . 420,607,000 36,172,000 412,544,000 34,2 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 2 % 115,206 Ta 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . 114,566,000 308,180,000 114,807,000 293,5 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) 2 ~ 77,406 3,1 
Salt mca ceeea bis ehes ans 905,000 7,481,000 912,000 6,8 
Sand and gravel . . . . 8,728,000 5,668,000 8,380,000 5, 
Wie 4 Ga 0 od od 8,769,000 11,304,000 8,831,000 12,¢ 
FANE Guo a tm cf o 16,000 3,568,000 25,000 8,4 
Other minerals . . . . . eee 10,713,000 eos { 
Uae Ese a een $413,243,000 $403, 


*Value included with other minerals. 


of the preceding year for the ninth consecutive month. The ag: 
figure, 4% above the total for the like 12-month period a year 
was the highest since Oct. 1953. 

The number of cattle and calves on Kansas farms increased 
total 4,341,000 on Jan. 1, 1955. The number of hogs and pigs in 
16% to 898,000 head. All sheep and lambs decreased 7%. The | 
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tickens on farms remained constant. Horses and mules continued to 
ne with an 18% decrease from Jan. 1, 1954. 

ish receipts from farm marketings during the first four months of 
| were $299,575,000, up 10.5% from the corresponding period of 


ynufacturing and Industry.—Nonfarm employment in June 1955 stood 
49,000 with 125,300 employed directly in manufacturing. There were 
oximately 3,200 manufacturing and processing plants. The total value 
d by the manufacturer was approximately $1 ,000,724,000. 


. (ie Ba) 
neral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of the 
ral commodities produced in Kansas in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary ) 
e value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Kansas was fifth among the 
s in petroleum and gas output and was ninth in value of its min- 
output, with 2.87% of the U:S. total. 


shmir: see INprIA; PaKIsTAN. 


‘auver Estes (1903- ie US. senator, was born on 
’ July 26 in Madisonville, Tenn. He stud- 
wt the University of Tennessee, Knoxville (B.A., 1924), and 
ve Yale university law school (LL.B., 1927), was admitted 
ae Tennessee bar and practised at Chattanooga before his 
intment in 1939 as Tennessee state commissioner of finance 
taxation. A few months later he was elected to fill an un- 
red term in the U.S. house of representatives. He was re- 
ed several times and served until 1949, when he took office 
“S. senator from Tennessee. In the senate Kefauver gained 
onal attention during 1951 as chairman of the upper house’s 
e investigation committee, whose televised hearings drew 
: audiences of viewers. The committee’s reports provided 
iled evidence of political-criminal alliances reaching into 
icipal, state and even federal offices. 

efauver was a prominent candidate for the Democratic 
‘dential nomination at the 1952 convention at Chicago, IIl., 
‘e he led on the first and second ballots before yielding to 
i E. Stevenson. Re-elected to the senate in Nov. 1954 for 
econd term, Kefauver again became a potential Democratic 
idential nominee for 1956. On both domestic and foreign 
ts he was one of the most vocal Democratic critics of the 
ahower administration. 

luring 1955, as chairman of a senate subcommittee on ju- 
‘e delinquency, Kefauver conducted hearings around the 
itry on the relationship between juvenile delinquency and 
commercial traffic in pornographic materials. In September 


NEA Service, Inc. 
T HE A LITTLE OLD FOR THAT?” a 1955 cartoon by Fischetti of 
. Service, Inc. 


he spent several weeks in the U.S.S.R. during the course of a 
world tour. 


Kellogg Foundation: see Societies anp Assocrations, U.S. 


nae (1929- , U.S. actress, was 
Kelly, Grace (Patricia) cae see Pa., Nov. 
12, 1929, the daughter of a wealthy builder and the niece of 
George Kelly, dramatist, and of Walter C. Kelly, vaudeville star. 
From 1947 to 1949 she studied at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts in New York city, meanwhile acting in television 
productions. She made her first Broadway appearance in Johan 
August Strindberg’s The Father in 1949 and her motion-picture 
debut two years later, in Fourteen Hours. Movie stardom fol- 
lowed the next year when she costarred with Gary Cooper in 
High Noon. Later featured roles of Miss Kelly included those in 
Mogambo (1953), Dial M for Murder (1954), Rear Window 
(1954), The Country Girl (1954), Green Fire (1954) and The 
Bridges at Toko-ri (1955). For her performance in The Coun- 
try Girl she was named winner of the 1954 Academy of Mo- 
tion Pictures Arts and Sciences award as the best starring actress 
of that year. The award was announced March 30, 1955. 


An east south-central state of the United States, 
Kentucky. admitted to the union on June 1, 1792, Kentucky 
is popularly called the “Blue Grass state.” Area: 40,395 sq.mi., 
of which 531 sq.mi. are water. The population by the 1950 offi- 
cial census was 2,944,806. The foreign-born population was 16,- 
068, of whom 11,022 were in the cities. The capital, Frankfort, 
had a population of 11,916. The three largest cities were Louis- 
ville (369,129), Covington (64,452) and Lexington (55,534). 
The U.S. bureau of the census estimated the population of Ken- 
tucky as 2,948,000 on July 1, 1955. 

History.—The chief events of the year to Nov. 1955, related 
to school support, desegregation, the high court’s ruling that Bell 
county was totally dry, A. W. Barkley’s defeat of J. S. Cooper 
for the United States senate, and the success of A. B. Chandler 
over B. T. Combs in the race for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, followed by his election to that office. 

The state officers in 1955 were: governor, Lawrence W. Weth- 
erby; lieutenant governor, Emerson Beauchamp; secretary of 
state, Charles K. O’Connell; auditor, T. Herbert Tinsley; at- 
torney general, J. D. Buckman, Jr.; treasurer, Pearl Frances 
Runyan; superintendent of public instruction, Wendell P. But- 
ler; commissioner of agriculture, Ben S$. Adams; and clerk, 


court of appeals, Acree Austin. 


Education.—Public schools in 1954-55 included 3,729 elementary 
schools, 135 high schools and 277 combined elementary and high schools. 
Total public-school pupils, grades 1-12, numbered 598,729, and full- 
time teachers, exclusive of principals, supervisors, helping teachers, etc., 
numbered 19,368. The state per capita fund was $26,212,500 and the 
equalization fund was $8,573,000. Fifty-eight public Negro high schools, 
grades 8-12, had 9,394 pupils enrolled. The per capita average daily 
attendance pupil cost for 1954-55 was $147.53 for current expenses. In 
1954-55 the average annual salary of all 20,799 classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors and vocational teachers was $2,600.33. The state’s 
per capita contribution had declined steadily since 1950. In 1951-52 
it was $54.34; the next year $52.99; in 1953-54 it was $51.13; and in 
1954-55 it was $49.06. The equalization fund, because of a decrease of 
$6,000,000 in the assessment of real property and the increase of 12,675 
children 6 to 18 to a total of 711,434, permitted only 67.3% of the 
foundation program legalized by the 1954 legislature. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During fiscal r955 the department of economic security paid out $41,229,- 
796 to an average weekly 36,373 beneficiaries, including 2,850 veterans 
and 938 federal employees. Old-age assistance to the amount of $23,533>- 
421 went to a monthly average of 55,757 persons. Aid to dependent 
children amounted to $13,940,425 to an average of 18,634 families with 
49,153 children. Aid to the needy blind amounted to $1,274,290 for a 
monthly average of 2,868. On Aug. 31, 1955, the state’s tuberculosis 
hospitals held 743 patients. oot 

The population of the correctional institutions on June 30, 1955, was: 
reformatory, 2,472; penitentiary, 962; women’s prison, 67; houses of 
reform, boys 350, girls, 149. ; 

Communication—As of June 30, 1955, the Kentucky department of 
highways had under maintenance 18,027 mi. of road. One public toll and 
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two private toll bridges over the Ohio river then served traffic. Road fund 
receipts for the fiscal year amounted to $73,637,396; expenditures 
amounted to $68,955,399. On the same date the state had registered 
718,574 passenger cars, 107,611 commercial trucks, 76,673 farm trucks 
and 4,357 motorcycles. Airport facilities in 1955 represented an invest- 
ment of about $110,000,000. Nineteen railroad companies on Dec. 31, 
1953, owned 3,713.12 mi. of line; six switching companies increased the 
mileage to 3,824.26. 

Banking and Finance.—National banks in Kentucky, on June 30, 1955, 
numbered 89 and had total assets of $757,199,000. On the same date 
state banks and trust companies numbered 282 and had resources amount- 
ine to $1,2T1,811,536.25. The state’s total income set a new high of 
about $233,639.566.61 for the fiscal year of 1955, according to pre- 
liminary returns. General fund revenue amounted to about $95,130,187. 
Switching to pay-as-you-go on July 1, 1954, for personal income taxes 
explains most of the increase. The record collections left a balance of 
about $30,000 after the $84,600,000 allowed in the budget for recurring 
expenses, $7,000,000 for capital outlay at state institutions, $3,000,000 
for the governor’s emergency fund and $500,000 for miscellaneous appro- 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Kentucky 


Indicated Average, 

1955 1954 1944-53 
Gorm) iDUsia Yer e ie Met oy ; 82,574,000 66,433,000 75,945,000 
All wheat, bu. . ; 4,020,000 5,508,000 5,068,000 
Oats, bu. . 3 4,900,000 5,688,000 2,365,000 
Barley, bu. . 2 2 « © © « oe e 2,944,000 3,162,006 1,565,000 
Soybeans (for beans), bu. . » + - 2,470,000 2,048,000 1,768,000 
All hay, fons’ . . - « » « : 2,381,000 1,953,000 2,262,000 
Potatoes, bu. . « + : 1,732,000 1,445,000 2,496,000 
Potatoes, sweet, bu. .« o abee 428,000 353,000 788,000 
Tobacco, all types, Ib... + + 376,547,000 502,972,000 442,376,000 
Apples, commercial crop, bu. 30,000 381,000 315,000 
Peaches, bu.. » + + + «© + vos 380,000 461,000 
Pears, bu. . «© « » « ae 101,000 94,000: 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


priations. Of all expenditures, roads, welfare and education in that order 
took about 85 cents in every dollar. 

Agriculture-—The number of agricultural placements in the fiscal year 
1955 was 69,031 in comparison with 35,057 in the previous year, evi- 
dence of better work as well as hard times. Table I gives the preliminary 
statistics for 1955 production. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Expansion of industry in Kentucky in 
1955 ranked second to the banner year of ros5r. In the first six months 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Kentucky 


Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- manu- 
All and wages facture facture 
employees 1953 1953 1952 
1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. « « » « + + 22,543 $83,981 $287,552 $270,006 
Tobacco manufactures. . «+ «+ + se we ee 9,547 SZ 146,776 119,044 
Textile mill products. . . . «+ + i: 5 * 12,876 
Apparel and related products. . . . + - 17,255 37,693 56,436 55,101 
Lumber and products (except furniture) . . 10,620 22,627 37,450 42,810 
Furniture and fixtures . . clgnte. tert lé 6,022 19,744 28,304 29,426 
Printing and publishing. . A is % = 41,185 
Chemicals and allied products. 9,524 44,442 137,719 127,020 
Primary metal industries . 7,035 32,521 66,849 49,863 
Fabricated metal products . 10,577 42,195 73,563 66,972 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 15,645 67,631 127,783 99,820 
Electrical machinery. . . + + 11,145 36,694 55,844 44 831 
Administrative and auxiliary 1,342 7,808 arts wae 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


of the year new plans and expansions numbered 68, the estimated new 
jobs 8,915, the estimated new payroll $33,431,250 and total plant in- 
vestments $124,677,000. On the whole, there was a considerable increase 
in number of workers from the slump of 1954. The most notable in- 
creases were 30.3% in primary metals, 18.9% in machinery and metal 
products and 8.9% in clothing and textiles. Total employees in June 1955 
numbered 160,800. Yet, according to the Blue Book of Southern Progress, 


Table IIl._—Mineral Production of Kentucky 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Glavsmimes tots net te lisniel hetes 711,000 $ 3,118,000 881,000 $ 5,101,000 
Goal. 7 . 65,060,000 302,872,000 66,114,000 317,387,000 
Fluorspor . + 47,000 2,100,000 48,000 1,863,000 
Ons © 6st p< icine 545,000 2 
Natural gas (000 cv. ft.) . . 71,405,000 15,638,000 73,427,000 15,934,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) . 35,000 2,394,000 31,000 2,191,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . « 11,518,000 33,520,000 11,918,000 32,890,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) . 176,000 4,993,000 156,000 3,963,000 
Sand and gravel . . 3,052,000 2,900,000 3,334,000 2,656,000 
Ston@ie aceeihstue uate 7,430,000 9,268,000 8,818,000 10,817,000 
WIG Wace au a) mye aw is 489 112,000 3,000 1,089,000 
Other minerals . . . e+ © Ann 4,827,000 atate 4,555,000 

cH wenise tenes sures; co $381,742,000 $398,446,000 

*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
job placements for fiscal 1955 in nonfarm industry numbered 60,139, an 


increase of 73.9% over 1954. Placements in manufacturing numbered 
18,951: in construction, 5,656; in trade, 9,780; in service, 7,864; in 
private household, 12,691; and other, 5,197. 

In June 1955 about 124,800 people were employed in wholesale and 
retail trade, a slight decrease from June 1954. In the same period work- 
ers in the retail trade declined from 96,800 to 95,400 but they increased 
in the wholesale trade from 28,300 to 29,400, CW. W. Js.) 


KHRUSHCHEV—KIMPTON 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of 
mineral commodities produced in Kentucky in 1952 and 1953 (pre 
nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Kentucky was ; 
among the states in output of coal and fluorspar and ranked tenth 1 


value of mineral output, with 2.66% of the USS. total. 
(1894- ), Soviet politi 


Khrushchev, Nikita S. was born at Kalinovka, Ky 


province, April 17, the son of a coal miner. He joined the 
sian Communist party in 1918 and by 1925 held a party appq 
ment at Yuzovka (Stalino) and later at Kiev. In 1929 he 

sent to study for two years at the Industrial academy in 
cow, and in 1932 was a secretary of the Moscow city com 
of the party. In 1934 he was elected to the central com 
of the All-Union Communist party and the following year 
ceeded L. M. Kaganovich as first secretary of the Mosco 
gional and city committee. At the beginning of 1938 he was 
to Kharkov as secretary general of the Ukrainian Comm 
party, with the task of eradicating all Nationalist Ukrai 
tendencies. He was so successful that on March 23, 1939, S 
promoted him full member of the Politburo. During the Ge 
occupation of the Ukraine he co-ordinated, as lieutenant 
eral, the guerrilla movement there. After the return of the S 
army in 1943 he also became chairman of the Ukrainian co 
of people’s commissars in Kiev. In 1949 he was made res 
sible for enlarging the collective farms (kolkhozy) by am 
mation. Shortly after Stalin’s death (March 5, 1953) Kh 
chev succeeded G. M. Malenkov as the party’s first secre 
and he turned his attention to the declining agricultural pro 
tion. In Feb. 1954 he proposed an entirely new remedy, na 
that the main source of additional supplies of grain shoul 
new state farms to be set up in Kazakhstan and western Sib 
In Sept.—Oct. 1954 Khrushchev began a series of foreign 
when he led a delegation to Peking, with N. A. Bulganin 
member. In May 1955 he visited Belgrade, in July he was 
ent at the meeting of the Big Four heads of state at Genev 
in November—December he visited India, Burma and Afgh 
tan, always in company with Bulganin. 


: IQIo— , cha 
Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus jo. <: the Unive 
of Chicago, was born on Oct. 7 in Kansas City, Mo., wher 
attended public schools. He graduated from Stanford univer 
Stanford, Calif., in 1931 and took his Ph.D. degree at Co 
university, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1935. That year he was appoint 
teacher at Deep Springs school and in 1936 was named 
and director. In the autumn of 1942 Kimpton became dee 
the college of liberal arts and professor of mathematics and 
losophy at the University of Kansas City. He joined the m 
lurgical laboratory, atomic bomb project, at The Universi 
Chicago, as associate chief administrative officer in 1943, 
shortly thereafter became chief. In 1944 he became dean 
professor of philosophy and education at The University of 
cago, and on July 1, 1946, was elected vice-president and 
of faculties. He accepted an appointment as dean of studer 
Stanford university in 1947, returning to The University 01 
cago in 1950 as vice-president in charge of development 
position he held when elected chancellor on April 12, 1951. 
In 1954 Kimpton began the second phase of his administ 
program, including a campaign for $32,700,000 to be ‘used 
the next ten years, and a series of important appointmer 
the faculty. Conservation of the university neighbourhood 
ressed with the Chicago Land Clearance commission acq 
property for demolition. Relocation of the bachelor’s degre 
reorganization of the undergraduate curriculum was in it 
year of operation, with an increase of 40% in the en 
class. CW. Va 
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“iF H (1908- ), U.S. senator, was 
lowland, William Fife born on June 26 at Alameda, 
lif. After taking his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
lifornia, Berkeley, in 1929, he entered the newspaper business, 
oming assistant publisher of the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune in 
33. He was a member of the California state assembly from 
33 to 1935 and of the state senate from 1935 to 1939; in 
11-42 he was chairman of the executive committee of the 
publican national committee. In 1945 Gov. Earl Warren of 
lifornia appointed him to the U.S. senate to fill the unexpired 
m of Hiram W. Johnson. He was elected on the Republican 
<et in 1946 for the full term 1947-53 and was re-elected in 
2 for the term 1953-59. He became perhaps the foremost 
5. champion of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists. 
Jan. 2, 1953, Knowland was elected Republican policy com- 
‘tee chairman of the U.S. senate. On Aug. 4, 1953, after the 
th of Robert A. Taft, he became majority leader of the 
ate. 

Snowland’s strong views on foreign policy led him into dis- 
eement with the administration and Secretary of State John 
Dulles as, for example, on April 14, 1954, when he criticized 
Iles’ plan for a southeast Asia security alliance as “weak” and 
irealistic” without the participation of both Nationalist China 
| South Korea. On July 1, 1954, he declared flatly that if Red 
‘na were granted admission to the United Nations he would 
gn his majority leadership and devote full time to bringing 
ut U.S. withdrawal from the UN. 

‘ollowing the Democratic victory in the congressional elec- 
1s of Nov. 1954 Knowland became senate minority leader in 
84th congress when it convened Jan. 5, 1955. He continued 
criticize the Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy on 
cific issues, warning against the potential dangers of U-S. 
ticipation in the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big 
ir Powers and against direct talks with Communist China. 
the other hand, he supported the administration’s domestic 
slative program almost without reservation. 


Korea is a peninsula extending southward from Man- 
rea. churia and the U.S.S.R., 525 mi. long and from 125 
200 mi. wide. It is bounded north by the Yalu and Tumen 
‘rs, south by the Straits of Korea, west by the Yellow sea 
east by the Sea of Japan. Area: 85,266 sq.mi. Total pop.: 
44 census) 25,120,174; (1955 est.) 28,600,000. Religions: 
Idhism, Confucianism, shamanism and a unique eclectic re- 
yn, Chondokyo. In 1939 there were about 500,000 Korean 
‘istians. 

‘he country is divided into two parts. In the south is the 
ublic of Korea, area about 36,152 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 
500,000. Chief cities (pop., 1955 est.): Seoul (cap.) 1,300,000 
}40,000 in 1949); Pusan 840,000 (473,600 in 1949); Taegu 
49 est.) 313,700. President of the republic in 1955, Syngman 
Be. 

n the north is the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
1 about 49,114 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 8,000,000. Chief city, 
ymgyang, pop. (1949 est.) 450,000. Prime minister in 1955, 
rshal Kim I] Sung. 

distory.—It became apparent in 1954 and 1955 that the com- 
jist command in North Korea was violating the provisions of 
Korean armistice agreement. The UN command repeatedly 
tested these violations, among which were those relating to 
‘illegal build-up of combat forces, particularly air forces. 
Aeanwhile the Republic of Korea protested the continued 
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presence of Polish and Czech members on the Neutral Nations’ 
Supervisory commission in its territory on the grounds that the 
communists had obstructed the commission’s activities in the 
north and thereby had forfeited their right to have inspections 
in the south. Beginning in Aug. 1955 mass demonstrations and 
riots protesting the presence and activities of the Poles and 
Czechs took place in many cities in the Republic of Korea. Fol- 
lowing agreement between the communist and UN commands 
on Aug. 29, the number of members of each of the stationary 
inspection teams of the supervisory commission was reduced by 
one-half and the number of ports of entry and the total number 
of stationary inspection teams for the commission was reduced 
from ten to six. However, Korean demonstrations against the 
presence of the Czech and Polish members continued. 

The Republic of Korea announced in Aug. 1955 that agree- 
ment had been reached with the U.S. government concerning a 
1955-56 assistance program. The program totalled $628,000,000, 
of which $280,000,000 would be in economic aid, $180,000,000 in 
direct military aid and $168,000,000 in mutual defense support. 

In Sept. 1955 a reorganized opposition party, the Democratic 
party, was formed. Pyun Yung Tai, who had been minister of 
foreign affairs since April 1951 and prime minister during part 
of 1954, resigned in 1955. Cho Chung Hwan was designated 
acting minister of foreign affairs as of Aug. 1, 1955. (See also 
UNITED NATIONS.) 


Education.—JIn 1954 there were 3,954 elementary schools in the Re- 
public of Korea with 2,342,065 pupils and 36,353 teachers; 621 middle 
schools with 324,114 pupils and 6,785 teachers; 398 high schools with 
160,266 pupils and 4,401 teachers; 48 colleges with 40,520 pupils and 
3,685 teachers; and 18 normal schools with 12,190 pupils and 305 
teachers. In 1952, 65% of the population of the Republic of Korea was 
believed to be literate. The North Korean regime claimed in 1955 to 
have 4,800 elementary and junior high schools, 72 technical and other 
vocational schools and 16 colleges and universities. 

Finance.—The budget of the Republic of Korea for the 15 months 
ending June 30, 1955, amounted to receipts of 175,355,000,000 hwan and 
expenditures of 297,717,000,000 hwan. (The 1954-55 budget ran for 15 
months because of a changed fiscal year.) 

The official exchange rate, which had been 180 hwan to $1 since Dec. 
1953, was changed to 500 hwan to $1 in Aug. 1955. The free-market rate 
at the end of June 1955 was 760 hwan to U.S. $1. By the end of July 
1955 the currency in circulation totalled 44,217,000,000 hwan. The retail 
price index (1947=100) in the Republic of Korea rose to a peak of 
16,480 in May 1955. 

The balance sheet of the Bank of Korea, the central bank of the Re- 
public of Korea, showed assets and liabilities of 143,438,636,000 hwan 
at the end of June 1955. 

Trade.—The Republic of Korea’s imports, excluding U.S.-UN-financed 
imports, totalled $93,900,000 in 1954, and exports $24,300,000. In the 
first four months of 1955 imports totalled $22,400,000 and exports $4,- 
600,000. During the 1954-55 fiscal year U.S.- and UN-sponsored economic 


U.S. GUARDS SPRAYING KOREAN DEMONSTRATORS attempting to storm 
the compound housing members of the neutral nations truce teams on the 
causeway to Wolmi Island, Kor., Aug. 10, 1955 
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aid programs ainounted to $280,000,000 and $27,400,000, respectively. 
Japan, the U.S. and Hong Kong were the major trading partners. 

North Korea’s trade continued to be chiefly with communist China and 
the Soviet Union. Communist China claimed to have undertaken to con- 
tribute about 8,000,000,000,000 Yuan (about $320,000,000) and the 
Soviet Union 1,000,000,000 roubles (about $250,000,000) in economic 
assistance for four-year and three-year periods, respectively, beginning in 
1954. 

Fae pRrGTION and Communications.—As of June 1955 there were 517 
locomotives, 11,912 freight cars and 971 passenger cars in the Republic 
of Korea. The railroads handled 1,896,000,000 ton-kilometres of freight 
and 3,978,000,000 passenger-kilometres during the year ending June 30, 
1955. There were 2,823 km. of railroad track and 39.6 km. of streetcar 
track in operation in South Korea in Aug. 1954; an estimated 1,000 km. 
of railroad track were located in North Korea. 

There are about 21,000 mi. of roads in Korea. In March 1954 the Re- 
public of Korea had 7,256 trucks, 1,909 buses and 3,964 automobiles. 
Korean National Airlines, Northwest Airlines and Civil Air Transport, a 
Nationalist China air line, provided domestic and international air service 
for the Republic of Korea in 1955. In 1955 Korea had a merchant fleet 
of 54 vessels with a gross tonnage of 94,434 tons. In the year ending 
June 30, 1955, these vessels carried 720,000 tons of cargo. 

Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry.—Agricultural production in the Re- 
public of Korea in 1954~55 included, in metric tons: rice, 2,143,000 and 
other grains, 783,000. In 1954 the Republic of Korea had 763,000 cat- 
tle: 269 milk cows; 16,000 horses; 600 sheep; 27,000 goats; 168,000 
rabbits: 938,000 pigs; 5,500,000 chickens: and 345,000 ducks. Marine 
landings in the year ending April 30, 1955, totalled 234,400 metric tons. 
Lumber production in the Republic of Korea in 1953 totalled 301,000 
cu.m.: firewood production 148,215 metric tons; and charcoal production 
15,337 tons. 

Manufacturing.—Industrial production in the Republic of Korea in the 
year ending April 30, 1955, included: cotten yarn 54,600,000 lb.; cotton 


cloth 77,200,000 yd.; woollen textiles 780,800 yd.;* rubber shoes 19 ,000,-— 


ooo pairs; paper 72,216 metric tons; cement 60,250 tons; bicycles 32,- 
720; coke 1,091 tons; salt 174,101 metric tons; cigarettes 11,900 metric 
tons: and cut tobacco 4,578 metric tons. Electric power production in the 
year ending June 30, 1955, totalled 941,000,000 kw.br. 

The North Korean regime announced that it had embarked upon a 
three-year economic plan (Three-Year People’s Economic Rehabilitation 
and Construction plan) in Jan. 1954. The announcement indicated that 
by the end of 1956 North Korea hoped to be producing 4,000,000 metric 
tons of coal annually, as compared with 700,000 tons in 1953. Rehabili- 
tation of a 600,000-kw. hydroelectric plant was expected to be completed 
in 1956. In Aug. 1954 the North Korean regime claimed that since the 
beginning of the program 290 new factories had been established, electric 
power production had increased 3.4 times, coal production 6 times, cotton 
cloth 2 times and silk cloth 4 times. The five-year People’s Economic 
plan was reported to be scheduled to begin in 1957. 

Mining—Most of the major mineral resources of Korea are in the 
northern area held by the communists, with important iron-ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, pyrites, coal and magnesite deposits. Mineral production in 
the Republic of Korea in the year ending April 30, 1955, included (in 
metric tons): copper ore 8,323; tungsten 1,776; amorphous graphite 47,- 
os9: kaolin 10,222; fluorspar 11,146; anthracite coal 990,776; gold 1.7; 
silver 2.0: iron ore 25,686; manganese 1,902; tale 7,557; lead ore 599; 
and nickel ore 140. 

BrptriocrRApHy.—Bank of Korea, Monthly Statistical Review (May 
1955), Annual Economic Review, 1955; Korea Civil Assistance Com- 
mand, Monthly Civil Affairs Summary for Korea (Oct. 1954—-June 1955); 
Republic of Korea, Ministry of Reconstruction, Korean Statistics—M onth- 
ly Summation (June 1955); ‘Report on Economic Assistance to Korea, 
1945-54,” Department of State Bulletin (Feb. 21, 1955); Report of the 
Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, Sept. 
I, 1954—June 30, 1955, General Assembly, roth Session, 1955; Report of 
the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 


Korea, General Assembly, 9th Session, 1954. (S. Nr.) 
K h p | k (1911— ), U.S. physicist and Nobel 

USC 5 0 y arp prize winner, was born at Blankenburg, 
Ger., on Jan. 26, and emigrated with his family to the United 
States in 1912, becoming a naturalized citizen ten years later. 
He graduated from Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, O., 
in 1931 and took his master’s degree (1933) and Ph.D. (1936) 
from the University of Illinois, Urbana. He taught physics suc- 
cessively at Illinois (1931-36), the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis (1936-37), and at Columbia university, where he 
remained except during World War II when he was engaged in 
special research on the military applications of vacuum tubes. 
He was appointed full professor at Columbia in 1949, specializ- 
ing in nuclear and molecular physics. 

With Willis E. Lamb (g.v.), Kusch on Nov. 2, 1955, was 
named corecipient of the 1955 Nobel prize in physics for his 
research into new and more accurate methods of atomic calcula- 
tions—specifically, according to the citation, “precision deter- 
mination of the magnetic moment of the electron.” 
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Labour Unions United States.—The merger of the cd 

* try’s two leading federations of trade} 
ions, after a split of 20 years, under the combined name of 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus 
Organizations, was the most prominent event in U.S. la | 
affairs during the year. The merger in Dec. 1955 provided } 
each union affiliated with either the A.F. of L. or C.1.0O. retaij 
its charter and, by virtue of the merger, became part of 
new organization. 

Under the merger, the supreme governing body of the A. 
L. and C.LO. is the biennial convention. The voting strengt 
the delegates to these conventions is determined by the pai 
per capita membership of their respective unions. In addi 
state and local central bodies are entitled to one vote & 
Other executive and administrative organs of the A.F. of Li 
CLO. are the executive council consisting of the presi 
secretary-treasurer and 27 vice-presidents, elected by the + 
vention, and the general board which is composed of the 
bers of the executive council and the president or other prin 
officer of each of the national or international affiliates. 
general board meets at least once a year to determine p 
questions referred to it by the executive council. The day-to 
policy and administrative decisions of the organization ar 
termined by an executive committee consisting of the tw 
ecutive officers and six vice-presidents. 

George Meany was elected the first president and Willia 


“HEARTS AND FLOWERS,” a comment on the merger agreement rea 
1955 by the two large U.S. labour bodies by Fitzpatrick of the St. 
Post-Dispatch 
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nitzler the secretary-treasurer of the merged organization. 
y held similar positions in the A.F. of L. The other six 
nbers of the executive committee were drawn in equal num- 
3 from unions which had been in the A.F. of L. and C.1.0. 
enteen of the 27 vice-presidents elected at the first conven- 
were from the A.F. of L. Several independent unions, in- 
jing the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brother- 
d of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, indicated that they 
e considering affiliation with the merged organization. But 
United Mine Workers, the largest independent union, was 
orted as opposed to affiliation. 

‘he combined membership of the A.F. of L. and C.1.0. before 
merger took place was 16,100,000, 15,300,000 in the United 
tes and 800,000 in Canada. These figures included 184,000 
nbers of federal labour unions directly affiliated with the 
. of L. and 15,000 members of local industrial unions affili- 
1 with the C.I.0. Unaffiliated unions had an estimated mem- 
ship of 1,700,000. 

‘he year was marked by sharp increases in economic activity 
ywing the recession of 1954. By midyear civilian employ- 
it reached record heights, surpassing the 65,000,000 mark, 
unemployment declined below 4% of the total labour force. 
rising economic activity was reflected in labour-management 
tracts in most sectors of the economy. At the beginning of 
year, four to seven cents hourly wage increases were most 
mon in collective bargaining settlements. By summer, after 
dtiations were concluded in the automobile and steel indus- 
3, the typical hourly raises ranged between 7 and 12 cents. 

s In previous years, wage increases accounted for only part 
he adjustments in labour-management agreements. Many of 
mew contracts contained increased pension, insurance, medi- 
paid vacation, holiday and other fringe benefits. In the case 
he major automobile producers, the total cost of the settle- 
‘ts was estimated at 20 cents per hour, only 8 cents of which 
accounted for by the direct wage increase. 

{ajor interest was centred around the introduction of supple- 
tary unemployment compensation (popularly referred to as 
uaranteed annual wage) provided for in automobile, farm 
pment, major can manufacturing companies and other in- 
ries. In the automobile industry the companies agreed to 
‘ribute to a fund five cents for every man-hour worked until 
tedetermined maximum was reached, averaging about $400 
worker. The fund was to be used to pay laid-off employees 
' supplements to state unemployment compensation, ranging 
lo $25 a week for a maximum period of 26 weeks. Payments 


A.F. of L., C.1.0. and Independent National and International Unions 
With Reported U.S. Membership in Excess of 100,000* 


Union Membership Union Membership 
See 16,824,000 Pulp and paper 120,000 
Railway carmen... « 152,000 

can Federation of Railway and steamship 
OT relies « 3) fe ce 10,259,000 ES Hex Sei womte oS 272,000 
MEEHIIG, co) 6) a) oe! oe 120,000 Retail clerks . . . « « « 262,000 
Maye ark 6 6 ce 0 154,000 Street, electric railway. . 178,000 
fermakers. . - + « « 140,000 Teamsters. « «+ + + « 1,208,000 
ding services . . « - 202,000 Other (82 unions) 2,157,000 

klayers . - . see 143,000 Congress of Industrial 

jpenters . - . + «+ « 764,000 Organizations . . . . 4,878,000 
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ineers, operating . .« 190,000 Clothings i> alte f« ust) 370,000 
‘ment, ladies’. . . . 426,000 Communication 297,000 
J carriers oe 424,000 Electriculiscsial eta ssl © 335,000 
Ms «0 + © » #0 401,000 Oil, chemical and atomic 173,000 
A Ca ° 133,000 Retail and wholesale 126,000 
lercarriers « « « « e 103,000 RUDD ori ses teiaes ae ete 165,000 
Smists. . 2 ee os 808,000 Steelworkers. . - « + « 1,119,000 
ntenance of way 193,000 Textile vc Merk lie L fume 276,000 
|. se 6 es 326,000 Other (21 unions). . . - 848,000 
BMS ic 6.6 0 ¢ «6 237,000 Unaffiliated unions . 1,687,000 
Ms) cs iene so 214,000 Railroad trainmen. . . . 182,000 
RE soko Wvetae) sys, 224 000 Telephone unions alliance. 110,000 
* office clerks. . + + 102,000 Other (56 unions). . . . 1,395,000 


United Mine Workers, the United Electrical Workers and the Packinghouse Workers 

t report their membership data to the bureau of labour statistics. An estimate of their 

ership was included in the totals, but not released by the bureau of labour statistics 

‘embership of each of these unions was in excess of 100,000. 

ree “Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United States,” 

— of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1185 (Washington, 
Poo}. 
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LABOUR UNION MEMBERSHIP, a comparison of the U.S. 
European countries 
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were scheduled to begin in 1956. The combined state unemploy- 
ment and supplementary benefits were to be 65% of the work- 
er’s pay (after taxes) for a 4o-hour week during the initial 4 
weeks to which the employee was entitled to unemployment 
compensation, and to 60% of his basic pay for 22 additional 
weeks. Steps were taken by both the A.F. of L. and C.1.0. to 
develop standards to be observed by unions to ensure honest 
administration of pension and welfare funds. 

The number of work stoppages during the first nine months 
of 1955 was the second lowest in the last six years. Major strikes 
(involving more than 10,000 workers) affected a variety of in- 
dustries and involved the Southern Bell system, a southern rail- 
road, New England textile mills, a rubber company, west coast 
trucking, east coast longshoremen and nonferrous metal mining. 
The federal government confined its activities in these disputes 
to mediation. A number of state governors and other officials 
requested federal intervention on several occasions. The White 
House refused to intervene in any of these situations on the 
ground that they did not truly threaten national health and wel- 
fare. None of the above strikes were considered in that category. 

The major federal labour legislation was an increase in the 
minimum wage required by the Fair Labor Standards act. The 
minimum hourly wage rate was increased by congress from 75 
cents to $1. The measure was a compromise between the presi- 
dent’s recommendation of go cents and union urging of $1.25. 
The new minimum wage was scheduled to become effective 
March 1, 1956. The U.S. department of labour estimated that 
about 2,000,000 workers, out of about 24,000,000 covered by 
the law, would be directly affected by the increased minimum 
wage. 

In the sphere of political action, the Wisconsin legislature 
enacted a law designed to bar labour unions from making con- 
tributions for any political purpose. The law was modelled after 
the Federal Corrupt Practices act. In a test case of the federal 
law the United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) was indicted on 
a charge of using union funds for radio and television time in 
support of a candidate for the U.S. senate. The U.A.W. con- 
tended that the expenditure was legal and that any provision 
barring it is unconstitutional. Labour leaders claimed that the 
indictment of the U.A.W. was politically inspired. They at- 
tacked the Republican record as being biased against unions. 
Most observers agreed that a major objective of the A.F. of L.- 
C.1.0. merger was the expansion of political activities by labour 
unions. (S. A. Ln.) 

Canada.—During 1955, notable progress was made toward 
a merger of the two national labour centres, the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of La- 
bour. Closer co-operation had begun with the naming of a unity 
committee, consisting of four representatives of each congress. 
It began its meetings in Jan. 1954, and one of the first fruits 
was the drafting of a no-raiding agreement, as a step toward 
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unity. This agreement was approved at the 1954 conventions of 
the congresses, and was signed on Nov. 18, 1954. 

Early in 1955 the committee drafted a set of recommenda- 
tions and principles upon which a merger of the congresses 
might be based, and this was approved at the Trades and Labor 
congress convention at Windsor, Ont., in May 1955, as well as 
at the Canadian Congress of Labour convention at Toronto, 
Ont., in Oct. 1955. The next step was the drafting of a constitu- 
tion for the new national labour body, which would be formed 
at a joint convention in 1956 and would be known as the 
Canadian Labour congress. 

The annual legislative submissions of the labour groups were 
made to the federal government by the two national congresses, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and the in- 
ternational railway brotherhoods in Nov. 1954. The briefs all 
dealt with substantially the same questions. The outstanding 
subject was unemployment, with which each group was deeply 
concerned. Each of the national congresses made proposals for 
action on various levels of government by which employment 
might be provided and consumer purchasing power increased. 
Other subjects on which recommendations were made included 
housing, unemployment insurance, national health insurance, im- 
migration, taxation, family allowances and old-age pensions. In- 
creased income-tax exemptions were requested, and provisions 
for the voluntary checkoff of union dues. 

In May 1955 the congresses submitted briefs to the industrial 
relations committee of the house of commons on proposed 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance act. One impor- 
tant new feature was the deletion of a section which would have 
made it impossible to collect unemployment insurance and pay- 
ment under a guaranteed annual wage plan. Benefit rates were 
raised and some other improvements were made in the legis- 
lation. 

The total membership of labour organizations in Canada at 
Jan. 1, 1954, was reported by the federal department of labour 
at 1,267,911, or 4% above the corresponding figure for 1953. 

GN=S- D> 

International Movement.—On June 1, 1955, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions had a total member- 
ship of 54,500,000 in 108 organizations in 75 countries. The 
fourth congress of the I.C.F.T.U. was held in Vienna in May 
1955. Seventy-two organizations from 56 countries were repre- 
sented by 189 delegates and observers. J. H. Oldenbroek was re- 
elected general secretary and Omar Bécu president of the 
L.C.F.T.U. The congress considered a wide range of topics, but 
was especially concerned about the violations of fundamental 
human liberties in different parts of the world. Racial discrimi- 
nation in South Africa and elsewhere was condemned and full 
trade-union rights were demanded for workers in Morocco, Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela. 

Great Britain—The affiliated membership of the British 
Trades Union congress reached the record level of 8,106,958 at 
the end of 1954, while total trade-union membership was 9,495,- 
ooo, as compared with 9,459,000 at the end of 1954, an increase 
of 0.4%. 

During 1955 three major disputes occurred, all involving a 
serious stoppage of work. In each case one of the principal fac- 
tors causing the dispute was interunion conflict. 

On March 25 and 26 London evening and national daily news- 
papers ceased publication following the strike of maintenance 
engineers and electricians employed by member firms of the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ association. Work was not resumed until 
the afternoon of April 20. On May 23 a strike called by the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers’ union began in 
various ports. It was resolved on July 6. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen informed the general 
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council of the T.U.C. on April 22 that the society would 
draw its members from work from midnight on May 1. Eff 
were made to avert the stoppage and the strike was postp 
but the deadlock was not broken and the strike eventually | 
menced on May 28. A settlement was achieved on June 144 

The general council of the T.U.C. played a vital part i | 
settlement of all three disputes. Not since the general strilf 
1926 had the T.U.C. exercised such a direct influence in i 
trial conflicts. In the light of the issue raised by the sty 
and of the experience gained in dealing with them the gem 
council began an examination of its powers and functions iif 
lation to industrial disputes. The council made clear th 
would resist any attempt to impose legal restrictions on 
right to strike, whether by means of compulsory ballots or q 
pulsory arbitration, but it decided to seek powers from th 
nual congress to intervene at an earlier stage than existing | 
permitted in any dispute involving an affiliated member. 
amendment to the rule was carried by the congress only af 
vigorous debate and by a relatively narrow majority. The 
sition to the general council came in the main from the 
munist-dominated unions, the National Union of Railway 
and a number of smaller unions which traditionally res 
any attempt by the T.U.C. to limit their autonomy. 

The development of the general council’s authority 
progress only as fast as the unions would permit. The ad 
made during 1955 was, however, significant and was thoug 
many trade-union leaders to precede a further extension 0: 
functions and powers of the council in the next few years. 

A special meeting of representatives of the executiv 
those unions affiliated to the Labour party was held befor 
opening of the Trades Union congress, at Southport, to con 
a request from the treasurer of the party to raise their a 
tion fee from 6d. to gd. a member. Though no final de 
could be taken, such a step involving changes in rules, it 
generally agreed that the unions would be prepared to assis 
Labour party to overcome its financial difficulties in this 
The annual report of the Labour party for 1955 showed th 
unions, with a total membership of 5,529,760, were affiliat 
the end of 1954. Affiliated fees paid by these unions to the 
tral funds of the Labour party amounted to £138,669 in ° 
In addition, the unions made other substantial financial ce 
butions, both nationally and locally, to support the activiti 
the Labour party. Taking all factors into account the u 
probably provided 40%-s0% of the total income receive 
the Labour party. (See also EMPLOYMENT; INDUS! 
HeattH; NATIONAL LABor RELATIONS BOARD; STRIKES; W 
AND Hours.) (B. C= 


Labrador: see NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 
Labuan: see BritisH BoRNEO. 


Lacrosse During 1955 the University of Maryland, C 
* Park, ten swept through an r1-game schedul 
beaten and untied to win the Wingate trophy, symbol ¢ 
United States intercollegiate supremacy in the Indian gai 
lacrosse. The U.S. Naval academy, 1954 title winner, was 
ner-up. The Middies bowed to the Maryland team, 9-8, I 
13,000 spectators at Annapolis, Md., on April 30, and tha 
back marked their first in 19 games over a two-year p 
Maryland also led the Cy Miller division and won the 
trophy as Navy, Yale and Princeton followed in that or 
the ratings. Rutgers university and Hofstra college, Hemp 
N.Y., tied for the championship in the Laurie Cox divisic 
the University of New Hampshire, Durham, captured the 
ours in the Roy Taylor group. Kenyon college, Gambit 
won laurels in the Midwest association. 
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‘he following players were named to the All-America first 
n: goal—Clement Malin, Dartmouth; defense—John Raster, 
yy; John Simmons, Maryland; Carl Orent, Hofstra: midfield 
i Ulcickas, Navy; Robert Kelley, Rutgers; James Keating, 
ryland; attack—Charles Wicker, Maryland; Percy Williams, 
vy; and John Griffis, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute. 

‘he annual north-south contest between senior stars was held 
he Homewood stadium in Baltimore, Md., on June 10, with 
south winning, 12-11. 

ercy Williams won the Jack Turnbull memorial award as 
standing college player while Jim Kappler of Maryland won 
C. Markland Kelly trophy as top goalie in the state of 
ryland. Mt. Washington of Baltimore carried off national 
n club laurels. Sewanhaka high school repeated as Long 
nd champion and established a scholastic record by extend- 
its all-winning streak through 74 games. 

‘he 23rd annual tournament of the United States Women’s 
rosse association was held on the grounds of the Rye (N.Y.) 
h school May 28-30 and Philadelphia teams again were out- 
iding. Seven players from the Philadelphia group gained 
ses on the all-United States first team. They were Betty 
g, Mrs. Alice Willetts, Jean Slaymaker, Ann Capolino, Jane 
vald, Mary Fetter and Gayle Meacham. Others chosen were 
rgo Cunningham, Boston; Roberta Brennan, Boston; Eliza- 
1 Swett, Boston; Lee Chadbourne, Baltimore; and Judy 


7lin, Baltimore. (iS VeETs) 

“We (1913- ), U.S. physicist and 
nh, Willis Ee Jr. ee aaa prize winner, was born 
712 at Los Angeles, Calif. He studied at the University of 
fornia, Berkeley, specializing first in chemistry, but chang- 
to physics for his graduate work. After receiving his Ph.D. 
938, he became a physics instructor and ro years later full 
fessor of physics at Columbia university, New York city, 
re he remained until he was appointed professor of physics 
L951 at Stanford university in California. In 1947 he pub- 
2d an article demonstrating that previous methods of meas- 
g certain types of atomic energy were inaccurate. For this 
arch, developed later into ‘discoveries regarding the hyper- 
structure of the hydrogen spectrum,” as mentioned in his 
vel citation made public Nov. 2, 1955, Lamb was named 
‘cipient of the 1955 Nobel prize in physics with Polykarp 
ch (q.v.). 


b: see Meat. 


A landlocked kingdom, a member of the French union, 
S: situated in the Indochinese peninsula, Laos is bounded 
h by China, northeast by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
, east by the National Republic of Vietnam and south by 
ibodia. Area: 91,500 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 est.): 1,260,000. 
.Laotians are Thais and they speak a Thai dialect. Religion: 
dhist. Chief towns (pop., 1953 est.): Luang-Prabang (royal 
tal) 15,000; Vientiane (administrative capital) 20,000. 
or, King Sisavang Vong; premier in 1955, Katay Sasorith; 
ich high commissioner, Jean Risterucci. 
‘istory.—During 1955 the order of things was still troubled 
he existence, in the two northeastern provinces, of the dis- 
at communist state of Pathet Lao. There was fighting on the 
tier during the summer, but on Oct. ro a cease-fire was 
tiated by a conference in Bangkok. Loans from the French 
sury and U.S. aid made it possible to install new equipment 
to repair the damage done in the war zones. The heir to the 
ne, Prince Savang, paid a visit to the Indian government. 
Laotian unit of currency had its name changed from piastre 
ip, without any effect on its purchasing power. (Hu. DE.) 
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Lard: see VEGETABLE O1Ls AND ANIMAL Fats. 

Latin America: see ARGENTINA; BottviA; BraziL: BRITISH 
GUIANA; BritisH HonpurAs; CHILE; CotomsBra; Costa RICA; 
Ecuapor; FRENCH UNION; GUATEMALA; HonpurAs; Mexico; 
Nrcaracua; PanaMA; Paracuay; Peru; SALvApor, EL; SurI- 
NAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


Latin-American Literature. cisrct%on st sommes 

= celebrations and commem- 
orative events of 1955, too numerous to be recorded, attested 
once again to the self-consciousness of Latin America’s literary 
life. The prizes for literature of the Unién de Universidades 
Latinoamericanas went to the Chilean Lautaro Yankas for El 
Vado de la noche and to the Guatemalan Monteforte Toledo 
for his volume Los Muros increibles. In Argentina the Emecé 
award was shared by Beatriz Guido for her novel La Casa del 
dngel and Maria Angélica Bosco for her story La Muerte baja 
en el ascensor. The Brazilian Academy gave the Machado de 
Assis prize to Dinah Silveira de Queiroz, author of Floradas 
na serra, Other recipients of national literary prizes were the 
novelist German Beltran (Colombia), Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
(Colombia’s Association of Writers), Carlos Sabat Ercasty 
(Uruguay), Manuel Felipe Rugeles (Venezuela), the dramatist 
Luis Castellanos (Venezuela), Salvador Tio and Maria Teresa 
Babin (Puerto Rico). The Instituto de Cultura Hispanica 
(Madrid) granted prizes of 150,000 pesetas to the Uruguayan 
poetess Juana de Ibarbourou and the Spanish novelist José Luis 
Castillo Puche, although the awards were openly criticized as 
arbitrary. UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural organization) chose the novel El Moro, by José 
Manuel Marroquin, as the representative novel of Colombia. 
Stalin prizes brought their special type of kudos to the essayist 
Baldomero Sanin Cano and the poet Nicolas Guillén. The year 
marked the launching of several important literary journals: 
Ciclén (Havana), devoted to creative works and unpublished 
translations, Cuadernos de Arte y Poesia (Quito), now published 
independently of the Central university, and Metdfora (Mex- 
ico), newly formed out of the four “little magazines” Dintel, 
Espiral, Fuensanta and Hierba. Viejo y raro (Caracas) was 
initiated for bibliophiles and Recent Books in Mexico contained 
short essays and selected bibliographies. 

Anniversary celebrations were held in 1955 for the Brazilian 
Mario de Andrade, the Colombian Marco Fidel Suarez and the 
Colombian Francisco de Paula Rendon, but the most active of 
these events was the centenary of Almafuerte, marked by the 
appearance of studies, biographies and articles in his native 
Argentina. A libro jubilar appeared in Mexico hailing Alfonso 
Reyes’s half century of literary activity. 

Poetry.—The growing international reputation of the Vene- 
zuelan Juan Liscano was attested by a bilingual (French and 
Spanish) edition of his selected works published in Paris by 
Pierre Seghers. Carlos Brandy’s Los Viejos muros (Montevideo) 
treated with melancholy but not bitterness the traditional stuff 
of poetry: man’s loneliness, the mysteries of the universe, the 
fugacity of love. Juvenal Ortiz Saralegui’s Poesia fiel (Monte- 
video) showed the varying allegiances of the poet, from praises 
of Juan Ramon Jiménez to a “triptych to Garcilaso and his 
muse.” The Cuban Cipriano Vitier collected in Visperas, 1938- 
1953 his entire production of humanitarian and everyday verse, 
fleeing rhetoric and lyrical alembications. Similarly, Vente anos 
después (Buenos Aires) offered a copious sampling of César 
Fernandez Moreno’s poetry. In the same town appeared Ramiro 
de Casabellas’ Doble fondo, rich in euphony. The young Vene- 
zuelan José Ramon Medina received critical acclaim for his 
Como la vida. 

Important poetic anthologies were Rodrigo Miro’s Cien anos 
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de poesia en Panamd, covering the best lyrics from Romanti- 
cism to the present, and “de intencion hist6rica mas que critica,” 
and Agustin del Saz’s Nueva poesia panamena (Madrid, Insti- 
tuto de Cultura Hispanica), presenting 36 poets. An important 
landmark was Fernando Alegria’s La poesia chilena, published at 
Berkeley, Calif., a sound and objective examination of the solid 
foundations which assured Chile’s greatness in the lyric from 
Ercilla and Ofia to the present. Indeed, the forthcoming second 
volume, covering the rich contemporary output, would complete 
a splendid vision of the organic growth of Chilean poetry. Many 
poets of the Antilles and South America appeared in the new 
German edition of the Antologia de la poesia negra moderna 
(Munich). 

Prose.—Angel Speroni, in his novel Las Arenas, claimed (like 
Sartre) to “sink to his knees in his epoch” and presented a 
novel polemically national. After the fall of Argentina’s dicta- 
tor, Juan de Perén, Speroni’s novel became an interesting docu- 
ment presenting the Peron regime as a struggle in all the arenas. 
The sixth novel of the Mexican Alberto Quiroz, El Profesor 
Mentocatum, dealt amusingly and even satirically with two 
pupils and their professor involved in a secret society. The 
Cuban Ratil Roa’s Viento sur was an impassioned plea against 
dictators such as Machado and against the “sterile, hirsute, 
exasperating, and dirty wind that blows across the world,” the 
gusts of injustice, whether at a national or a personal level. The 
Venezuelan Mariano Picon-Salds published a new novel, Los 
Tratos de la noche, just as a collection of his selected works 
was published by Edime in Madrid and Caracas. Another novel 
of sociopolitical tendency was El Papa verde of Miguel Angel 
Asturias, second of a trilogy on life in Central America. His 
titular protagonist was a Chicagoan whose fruit company ex- 
ploited the orchard country of Guatemala. Asturias probed the 
effects of U.S. economic manoeuvrings on the Guatemalans, 
from the foremost politicians to the humblest peasants. Juan 
Carlos Onetti’s Los Adioses told the sordid tale of a triangle 
which terminated in destruction and death. After the reader has 
been repelled by the sexuality and motivations of the charac- 
ters, Onetti, like a Pirandello, confides that the reader has been 
reading hypotheses and not truths and must therefore revise the 
moral judgments he has been forming. 

From Argentina came Chaves, a brief character study of an 
inarticulate and pitiful figure deprived of his only chance of 
salvation by the death of his wife and daughter. With this in- 
capacitated central character Mallea pushed to the extreme his 
interest in inner monologue. A rich collection of 50 diversified 
sketches, El Viento en el rostro, appeared in Bogota from the 
pen of Jesus Zarate Moreno. Two outstanding books of essays 
came from Spanish-Americans well known to the United States: 
the Mexican Ermilo Abreu Gomez conversed in La Del alba 
seria of people and daily events during his boyhood days in 
Lérida; José Antonio Portuondo of Cuba treated of intellectual 
courage in his El Herotsmo intelectual, consisting largely of 
studies in contemporary literature which had already appeared 
in print. Two Brazilian essayists followed the vein of national 
relationships when Alceu Amoroso Lima published his A Reali- 
dade americana and Gilberto Freyre his Um Brasileiro em terras 
portuguésas. 

In the uneventful area of Latin-American theatre, Madrid 
honoured the Puerto Rican Francisco Arrivi by publishing two 
plays: Una Sombra menos and Club de solteros. The first was 
a conventional human drama centred on a married woman loved 
by several men. The second was more extravagant, concerning a 
group of frustrated males who banded together against women 
and matrimony. The Premio Ateneo awarded to Luis Castellanos 
honoured his play El Velo sobre el agua. A dramatization of 
Cumandd, the romantic novel by the Ecuadorian Juan Leon 
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~ subject extended to Latin America and the southwest of 


——— 


Mera, was presented at the Escuela de Ballet of the Cas 
Cultura Ecuatoriana. | 

Anthologies, Literary History.—Slow to become availalt 
and known was Salvador Bueno’s important Antologia del cue 
en Cuba, representing 42 writers. His excellent prologue ¢ 
plained that the short story had become Cuba’s outstandij 
prose genre. Emecé of Buenos Aires brought out the first v# 
ume (Historia de la eternidad) of the complete works of Jom 
Luis Borges, containing essays running from Platonic and P} 
tinian thought down to his own speculations. An attack } 
Borges and Martinez Estrada was contained in Jorge Abelar 
Ramos’ Crisis y resurreccion de la literatura argentina, weighil 
the various national influences on Argentinian letters. Eduar 
Crema’s Creacién de una leyenda was a brief analysis of # 
tonio Arraiz’ Démaso Veldsquez as a typical national hero } 
oral epic. In literary history, Enrique Anderson Imbert cont 
ued his prolific studies, among them Estudios sobre escriton 
de América (Buenos Aires). Of equal importance were Mf 
Henriquez-Urefia’s Breve historia del modernismo and C, | 
Aubrun’s Histoire des lettres hispano-américaines (Parig 
Worthy of notice, if less immediately relevant, was Stanley 
liams’ Spanish Background of American Literature, whose vd 


(O. Br.; R. J. Cs.) 
: 
[ »_ A Soviet Socialist republic, Latvia is bounded north 
atvia. Estonia, east by the Russian S.F.S.R., southeast 
Byelorussia, south by Lithuania and west by the Baltic st 
Area: 24,600 sq.mi. Pop.: (1935 census) 1,950,502; (1954 @ 
2,100,000. Religions: Lutheran, Roman Catholic and Greek ( 
thodox. Chief towns (pop., 1935 census; 1954 est. in pareé 
theses): Riga (cap.) 385,100 (640,000); Liepaja 57,100 (8 
000); Daugavpils 45,200 (55,000). First secretary of the L 
vian Communist party in 1955, Janis Kalnberzins; chairman 
the presidium of the supreme soviet, Karlis Ozolins; chairm 
of the council of ministers, Vilis Lacis. 

History.—The industrial production of the republic was — 
ported to be 15.5% higher in 1954 than in 1953 and 74% higk 
than in 1950. Livestock on collective farms increased during t 
year as follows: milch cows 15%, pigs 13% and sheep 12! 
There was still not enough fodder, but it was planned to } 
100,000 ha. of land under maize. 

From June 14 to 16 an agricultural conference of Baltic 
publics was held in Riga and attended by N. S. Khrushch 
first secretary of the Communist party of the Soviet Union, a 
about 1,100 delegates from Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

On Feb. 27 a new supreme soviet of the Latvian S.S.R. ¥ 
elected by 1,438,167 votes (99.97% of the electorate), of wh 
1,437,221 (99.94%) voted for the bloc of communists and n 
party men. Among the 200 deputies was Col. Gen. Aleksai 
Gorbatov, the new commander of the Baltic military area. 1 
new 27-member council of ministers included five Russians. 

In March Archbishop Gustav Turs, head of the Laty 
Lutheran Church, published an appeal against the preparat 
for atomic war. 

In September a Finnish newspaper reported that Ka 
Ulmanis, 78-year-old former president of Latvia, who had b 
deported to Russia in 1940, had been allowed to return to Lat 


See A. Spekke, Latvia and the Baltic Problem (London, 
also Estonia; LitHUANIA.) 


United States. 


Latter Day Saints: see Mormons. 


1954). 
(K. SM 

Education.—_Schools (1950): primary 1,598, pupils 232,000; secon 
96, pupils 30,000. The Riga university in 1939 had 7,281 students 
a teaching staff of 446. In 1953 Latvia had ten institutions of hi 
education with a total of about 15,000 students. 


Finance.Budget: (1954 est.) balanced at 


1,653,961,000 roul 
(1955 est.) balanced at 1,656,421,000 roubles. 
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ication with a total of about 15,000 students. 
Finance.— Budget: (1954 est.) balanced at 


1,653,961,000 
955 est.) balanced at 1,656.421,000 roubles. 


roubles; 


The long-awaited ruling of the United States supreme 
iW. court implementing the decision in the school segrega- 
m cases was handed down on May 31, 1955. The court sent 
> cases back to the lower courts with instructions “to require 
2 defendants to make a prompt and reasonable start toward 
mplying with its 1954 decision outlawing segregation of Ne- 
9es and whites in the public schools.’ The court placed 
= primary responsibility for solving the problem on school 
thorities. 

The supreme court also extended the application of its anti- 
gregation decision to cover public parks, swimming pools and 
lf courses. It ruled against the separation of whites and 
>groes in the use of such facilities. 

In November, the Interstate Commerce commission ruled 
ainst discrimination in accommodations furnished by common 
rriers. 

Congress enacted no spectacular legislation during the year. 
»w laws of general interest included the raising of the mini- 
am wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour for workers under the 
ge-hour law, the continuation of 52% corporate and existing 
cise tax rates, the extension of the reciprocal trade program 
June 30, 1958, and continuance of the farm price support 
ogram. Congress also provided legislation making available to 
ung men between the ages of 17 and 184 a number of choices 
, which they might fulfil their military obligations. (See 
ECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.; UNITED STATES.) 

John Marshall Harlan was appointed March 17, 1955, to fill 
2 vacancy left by the death in Oct. 1954 of Associate Justice 
bert Houghwout Jackson. (See SUPREME Court, U.S.) 

nly the more important legal developments of general inter- 
are reported in this article. 

Aliens and Citizenship.—In a series of cases, the supreme 
rt settled some phases of the Immigration and Nationality 
- of 1952. Section 405 consists of two clauses. The first is a 
ving clause providing that nothing contained in the act shall 
construed to affect the validity of any declaration of inten- 
or other document or other proceeding which shall be valid 
the time the act goes into effect. The second paragraph pro- 
les that any petition where naturalization heretofore filed 
y be pending at the time the act takes effect shall be deter- 
ned in accordance with the requirements of the laws in effect 
the time the petition was filed. 

An alien named Menasche had filed his declaration of inten- 
to become a United States citizen before the effective date 
the 1952 act. In April 1955 he filed a petition for naturaliza- 
n. The court held that he complied with all requirements of 
+ Naturalization act of 1940, but had not been physically 
sent in the United States for at least one-half of the period 
astituting five years. This last requirement had been added 
1952 legislation. The lower courts held that Menasche en- 
ved a status, condition and right in process of acquisition 
served by section 405a. The court leaned heavily on the 
ing clause in the prior Nationality act and approved his 
‘ition. “The whole development of this general savings clause 
nifests a well-established Congressional policy of not strip- 
g aliens of advantages gained under prior laws” (U.S. Vv. 
enasche, 348 U.S. 528). 

The saving clause, however, should not be pressed too far. 
mberg filed a naturalization petition two days before the 
ective date of the 1952 act. On June 22, 1953, he was ar- 
ted under a warrant initiating “proceedings under section 
ra of the 1952 act subjecting aliens to deportation upon con- 
tion of two crimes involving moral turpitude.” Section 318 
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of the act provides that “No petition for naturalization shall be 
filed . . . if there is pending against the petitioner a deportation 
proceeding.” Section 318 begins with the phrase “notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Section 405B.” The court said, “The con- 
gressional purpose must have been to have Section 318 supersede 
rights stemming from such [naturalization] petitions, for under 
any other interpretation . . . the ‘notwithstanding’ clause is 
rendered meaningless” (Shomberg v. U.S., 348 U.S. 540). 

For the second time the alien Accardi appeared before the 
supreme court with a writ of habeas corpus to escape deporta- 
tion. The board of immigration appeals had decided against 
Accardi’s petition for suspending his deportation, but it ap- 
peared that the attorney general had blacklisted him by includ- 
ing his name in a list of “unsavory characters.” The list had 
been circulated among the board members. This was improper, 
and required a rehearing (Accardi v. U.S., 349 U.S. 280). 

Business Regulation.—The state of Oklahoma passed laws 
putting the optical business under drastic control of state au- 
thorities without interference from the federal government. Pro- 
visions of the state law barring any person who is not a licensed 
optometrist or ophthalmologist from fitting lenses to a face or 
duplicating lenses or replacing in a frame lenses or other opti- 
cal appliances except on written prescription of an Oklahoma 
licensed optometrist or ophthalmologist do not violate the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment. Clauses in the law pro- 
hibiting the advertisement for sale of eyeglasses, lenses and 
other optical goods and forbidding operators of retail store 
space to rent or sublease such space to any person purporting 
to do eye examinations or visual care do not violate the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment. The supreme court held 
that other sweeping provisions were also legal. 

“An ophthalmologist is a duly licensed medical officer who 
specializes in the care of the eyes,” the court explained. “An 
optometrist examines eyes for refractive error, recognizes (but 
does not treat) diseases of the eye, and fills prescriptions for 
eyeglasses. The optician is an artisan qualified to grind lenses, 
fill prescriptions, and fit frames. 

“We see no constitutional reason why a State may not treat 
all who deal with the human eye as members of a profession who 
should use no merchandising methods for obtaining customers.” 

The biggest antitrust case in history, involving E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours company and General Motors corporation, whose 
combined assets exceed $5,000,000,000, was given new life when 
the supreme court agreed to review the record. 

Civil Rights.—In an opinion by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
the high court granted the petition of John P. Peters to ex- 
punge the aspersions made against his reputation by the loyalty 
review board. He had twice been cleared from disloyalty charges 
by the loyalty board of his employing agency, the United States 
public health service. In a “post audit” of the agency board 
proceedings, the loyalty review board made the gratuitous find- 
ing that there was a reasonable doubt as to Peters’ loyalty. 
This finding was based on evidence which would never have 
been considered in a court of law. The information was supplied 
by informants whose identity was not disclosed to Peters. The 
identity of some of the informants was not even known to the 
board. 

Peters petitioned the court to declare that his removal and 
debarment from federal employment were invalid. He said that 
the action taken by the loyalty review board was a violation of 
the executive order which created the board and also was a 
violation of the U.S. constitution in denying him the oppor- 
tunity to confront and cross-examine his secret accusers. 

The supreme court held that the loyalty review board had 
exceeded its powers and the court ordered the Civil Service com- 
mission to expunge from its records the loyalty review board's 
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finding that there was a reasonable doubt as to Peter’s loyalty 
and any other matter that would bar him from federal employ- 
ment. In a concurring opinion Justice William O. Douglas said, 

“Dr. Peters was condemned by faceless informers, some of 
whom were not known even to the Board that condemned him. 
Some of these informers were not even under oath. None of 
them had to submit to cross-examination. None had to raceur 
Peters. So far as we or the Board know they may be psycho- 
paths or venal people, like Titus Oates, who revel in being in- 
formers. They may bear old grudges. Under cross-examination 
their stories might disappear like bubbles. Their whispered con- 
fidences might turn out to be yarns conceived by twisted minds 
or by people who, though sincere, have poor faculties of ob- 
servation and memory.” (Peters v. Hobby, 99 L. Ed. 677.) 

Civilians no longer need fear that the long arm of military 
law will follow them after their discharge from military service. 
The supreme court ordered Robert W. Toth freed from air 
force custody. 

Five months after he was honourably discharged from the 
United States air force, Robert Toth had been arrested by mili- 
tary authorities and taken to Korea to stand trial before a court- 
martial on a charge of murder and conspiracy to commit mur- 
der while serving as an airman in Korea. 

The section of the 1950 Uniform Code of Military Justice 
under which he was to be tried was declared unconstitutional by 
the high court. Justice Hugo L. Black said, “. . . Any expansion 
of court-martial jurisdiction like that in the 1950 Act necessarily 
encroaches on the jurisdiction of federal courts set up under 
Article 3 of the Constitution where persons on trial are sur- 
rounded with more constitutional safeguards than in military 
tribunals. 

“There is a great difference between trial by jury and 
trial by selected members of the military forces . . . whether 
right or wrong, the premise underlying the constitutional method 
for determining guilt or innocence in federal courts is that lay- 
men are better than specialists to perform this task. This idea 
is inherent in the institution of trial by jury. 

“On many occasions, fully known to the Founders of this 
Country, jurors—plain people—have manfully stood up in de- 
fense of liberty against the importunities of judges and despite 
prevailing hysteria and prejudices. The acquittal of William 
Penn is an illustrious example. 

“It is conceded that it was wholly within the power of 
Congress to . . . provide for federal district court trials of dis- 
charged soldiers accused of offenses committed while in the 
armed services. . . . Congress has not seen fit to subject them 
to trial in federal district courts. . . . We hold that Congress 
cannot subject civilians like Toth to trial by court-martial. They, 
like other civilians, are entitled to have the benefit of safe- 
guards afforded those tried in regular courts authorized by Arti- 
cle 3 of the Constitution.” (Toth v. U.S., 100 L. Ed. 4.) 

Contempt of Congress.—The court reversed convictions for 
contempt of congress in three cases. The contempt charges were 
based on refusal to answer questions asked by the house com- 
mittee on un-American activities. An officer of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America who was 
called to the stand refused to answer questions about his asso- 
ciates in the union. He relied on the 1st and 5th amendments 
against self-incrimination. The defendant Quinn did not state 
his grounds for objection to the questions except that he de- 
clined to answer the questions by adopting the grounds of the 
two other defendants in the case. The court said that no ritu- 
alistic formula or talismanic phrase was necessary if the court 
understood what the defendant meant, which was obvious in 
this case. (Quinn v. U.S., 349 U.S. 155.) 

In the second contempt case, Emspak, another officer of the 
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where he has an interest in the outcome.” (In re Murchisa 


United Electrical Workers union, answered all but 68 out } 
239 questions put to him by a subcommittee of the un-Ameé 
can activities committee. The 68 questions concerned Emspa] 
associates and affiliations. Eight of these were later related 
the Communist party. Emspak refused to answer relying “‘p 
marily on the rst amendment, supplemented by the 5th.” In } 
versing the conviction for contempt, the chief justice adopt 
the same reasoning as was applied in the Quinn case. The cou 
also brushed aside the government’s contention that Emspak hj 
waived his privilege of raising the self-incrimination defer} 
because he had evaded a clear answer on the subject. “Wai ; 
of constitutional rights is not lightly to be inferred.” (Emsph 
ViiT Sy 349 Sago) 

Criminal Law.—The Michigan one-man grand jury ran in} 
trouble before the supreme court which set aside contempt } 
court rulings against two witnesses. One witness refused } 
answer questions asked by the judge on the grounds that he ‘ 
not represented by counsel. The other witness was held in cq 
tempt for evidence which the judge believed was perjury. 1 
supreme court held that the conviction for contempt violat 
the due process clause of the constitution. “No man can be t} 
judge in his own case and no man is permitted to try cas 


349 U.S. 133.) 
A device by which an all-white jury could be selected was 


violation of the due process clause in a Georgia murder ce 
trial. The names of white veniremen were written on white sl 
of paper and the names of Negroes on yellow. Only four yell 
slips were drawn. Three of them were excused for cause and t 
state exercised a peremptory challenge for the fourth. The ¢ 
fendant was convicted and the Georgia supreme court affirm 
the conviction. Attempts to secure a new trial because of t 
manner in which the jury was selected failed until the supret 
court of the U.S. remanded the case in view of the stat 
acknowledgement that as a matter of substantive law the pe 
tioner had been deprived of his constitutional rights (Walla 
v. Georgia, 349 U.S. 375). 

A former city policeman was convicted of criminal conten: 
of court for refusing to testify before a grand jury conce 
an investigation he had taken part in when he was on t 
police force. He was asked whether he ever accepted brik 
when he was a policeman but he refused to answer, setting 
the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination une 
state and federal constitutions. 

It appeared that he was required by state law and ¢ 
charter to waive his immunity or forfeit his job, so he signed 
immunity waiver. In the investigation of police bribery acti 
ties, which took place long after he had quit his job, he vy 
sentenced to a year in jail for contempt of court in refusing 
answer questions. His conviction for contempt was affirmed 
the supreme court which held that he was bound by his | 
munity waiver. Whether the waiver was valid or not was imr 
terial. If the waiver was valid he was simply in the position 
anyone who waives immunity; if the waiver was invalid, - 
statutory immunity would have persisted and his testim« 
could not possibly be self-incriminatory (Regan v. N.Y., | 
WES558)): 

Divorce.—Entrepreneurs of the divorce business in the 1} 
gin Islands were told by the supreme court that the Vin 
Islands’ divorce law was no good as far as the residence requ 
ments were concerned. The clause in the law permitt 
“quickie” divorces on a six-weeks’ residence was beyond 
power conferred on the territorial government. The plaintif 
this case lived 42 days in the Virgin Islands and on the 4 
day filed suit for her divorce. The defendant obligingly ente 
his appearance and filed a “waiver and consent” to the hea 
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the cause as if by default. The district court dismissed the 
e for want of jurisdiction over the petitioner. 
The Virgin Islands’ Organic act, which specified the authority 
the legislative to make laws, limited that power to laws 
ttaining to local applications only. The divorce law was in 
sess of the power conferred. It was designed for people living 
tside of the Virgin Islands and not concerned with the 
erests of the local population. 
One of the legislative proponents of the law publicly ad- 
tted that only 2% of the divorces heard affected the residents 
the Virgin Islands. Another said, “I have heard that there is 
ticipated a half a million dollars divorce business in this cur- 
it year which will be distributed among lawyers, hotel bills, 
cabs and other business ventures in the Community.” 
ranville-Smith v. Granville-Smith, 349 U.S. 1.) 
Indian Affairs.—In a five-to-three decision (Justices Doug- 
and Frankfurter with the chief justice dissenting) the su- 
sme court denied the claim of an Alaskan Indian clan to 
mpensation for the taking by the United States of certain 
ber from Alaskan lands allegedly belonging to the group. 
The Tee-Hit-Tons, a clan of the Tlingit tribe, contended that 
ir “tribal predecessors had continually claimed, occupied and 
‘d the land from time immemorial; that when Russia took 
iska, the Tlingits had a well-developed social order which 
luded a concept of property ownership; that Russia while it 
ssessed Alaska in no manner interfered with their claim to 
» land; that Congress has by subsequent acts confirmed and 
ognized petitioner’s right to occupy the land permanently 
d therefore the sale of timber off such lands constitutes a 
ing pro-tanto of its asserted rights in the area.” 
Before rendering its decision, the court reviewed the cases 
‘olving Indian title not only in Alaska but in many states and 
many tribes, as well as a Philippine Islands case in which 
yal custom and tribal recognition played a part. 
dowever, in the opinion of the court Justice Stanley Reed 
lared: 
‘We have carefully examined these statutes and the perti- 
it legislative history and find nothing to indicate any inten- 
a of Congress to grant to the Indians any permanent rights 
che lands of Alaska occupied by them by permission of Con- 
ss... . After conquest they were permitted to occupy por- 
1s of territory over which they had previously exercised 
vereignty’ as we use the term. This is not a property right 
amounts to a right of occupancy which the sovereign grants 
| protects against intrusion by third parties but which right 
occupancy may be terminated and such lands fully disposed 
. . without any legally enforceable obligation to compensate 
. Indians. 
*_.. The American people have compassion for the descend- 
s of those Indians who were deprived of their homes and 
ating grounds by the drive of civilization. They seek to have 
Indians share the benefits of our society as citizens of this 
tion. Generous provision has been willingly made to allow 
yes to recover from wrongs, as a matter of grace, not because 
Jegal liability. 
‘.. The Court of Claims . . . had no evidence that the Rus- 
1 handling of the Indian land problem differed from ours. 
. . In the light of the history of Indian relations in this 
jon, no other course would meet the problem of the growth 
the United States except to make Congressional contribu- 
1s for Indian lands rather than to subject the government to 
obligation to pay the value when taken with interest to the 
e of payment. Our conclusion does not uphold harshness as 
inst tenderness toward the Indians, but it leaves with Con- 
ss, where it belongs, the policy of Indian gratuities for the 
nination of Indian occupancy of Government-owned land 
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rather than making compensation for its value a rigid constitu- 
tional principle.” 

The dissenting opinion stated that the first Organic act for 
Alaska reserved for future congressional determination the exact 
nature of Indian rights in these Alaskan lands and that inas- 
much as congress had never taken such action the case should 
be remanded so that a decision could be made as to what actual 
rights the “title” conveyed (Tee-Hit-Ton Indians v. U.S., 99 
L. Ed. 249). 

Selective Service.—A draft registrant claimed draft exemp- 
tion as a conscientious objector. He was tried and found guilty 
of violating the Selective Service act, although it was an undis- 
puted fact that he was a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses, also 
that he was honest in claiming to be a conscientious objector. 
But, although he opposed “‘war in any form,” he believed in the 
use of force in defending his ministry, and said, “I am already 
in the Army of Christ Jesus, serving as Jesus Christ’s appointed 
commander.” The majority of the court ruled that the defend- 
ant’s willingness to fight and take part in religious conflict did 
not betray insincerity (Sicurella v. U.S., 348 U.S. 385). 

A conscientious objector contended that the failure of the 
department of justice to furnish him with a full résumé of all 
the adverse information in his case in the FBI files resulted in 
invalidating his 1A classification. The supreme court held that 
he was right, that the department’s failure to furnish a résumé 
invalidated his 1A classification and his conviction for refusing 
to submit to induction (Simmons v. U.S., 348 U.S. 397). 

Another conscientious objector refused to report to the draft 
authorities after the hearing of his friend where exemption was 
disposed of adversely. He claimed that his 1A classification 
was invalid because the appeal board had failed to present him 
with a copy of the recommendations made by the department. 
The court held that he was right, although the statute did not 
provide such defense as was required by implication, that the 
defendant should receive a copy of the department’s recom- 
mendation and be given a reasonable opportunity to reply (Gon- 
zales v. U.S., 99 L. Ed. 349). 

Wages and Hours.—A sugar producing enterprise in Ha- 
waii which had achieved a high degree of automation, was ad- 
vised by the supreme court that its employees were covered by 
the agricultural exemption provisions of the Wages and Hours 
law. The plantation grew sugar cane and processed it into sugar 
and molasses. It owned and operated what Justice Tom C. Clark 
said might be called “the agricultural analogue of the modern 
industrial assembly line.’ It employed more than 1,000 persons, 
almost all at specialized tasks: soil preparation, fertilizing, 
planting, irrigation and harvesting. It had its own narrow-gauge 
railroad. It also had a processing plant with modern machinery. 
Some workers were entirely employed in the farm process; 
others had no agricultural employment but confined their work 
to mechanics, electricity and plumbing. 

The supreme court held that railroad workers who hauled 
sugar cane from the fields to the processing plant and moved 
farm implements and field labourers from place to place were 
subject to the agricultural exemption. Employees who repaired 
mechanical equipment used in farming were also covered. Under 
the terms of the Fair Labor Standards act, employees in the 
sugar processing plant were not within the exemption, but they 
were specifically exempted from the overtime provisions of the 
act. (Maneja v. Waialua Agricultural Company, 349 U.S. 254.) 

(M. Dn.) 

United Kingdom Legislation.—During 1955 less legislation 
of importance was undertaken than in any session since 1945, 
the general election being held in May, before there was time 
for the bulk of the legislation before parliament to have taken 
its course through both houses. The National Insurance act, 
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1954, and the Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publica- 
tions) act, 1955, were the most noteworthy of the bills to re- 
ceive the royal assent before the dissolution in May. The former 
raised the rates of contribution to the national insurance scheme. 
The latter gave effect to widespread anxiety about a class of 
publication designed for children and young people and com- 
monly known as “horror comics.” The title of the act was “An 
Act to prevent the dissemination of certain pictorial publica- 
tions harmful to children and young persons’; and section 1 
stated that it applies to any book, magazine or other like work 
which is of a kind likely to fall into the hands of children or 
young persons and consists wholly or mainly of stories told in 
pictures (with or without the addition of written matter), being 
stories portraying (1) the commission of crimes; or (2) acts 
of violence or cruelty; or (3) incidents of a horrible or repul- 
sive nature; in such a way that the work as a whole would tend 
to corrupt a child or young person into whose hands it might 
fall. 

Section 2 rendered liable to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding £100, or to 
both, ‘‘a person who prints, publishes, sells or lets on hire a 
work to which this act applies, or has any such work in his pos- 
session for the purpose of selling or letting it on hire,” subject 
to the defense that he had not examined the work and had no 
reasonable cause to suspect that it was one to which the act 
applied. Section 3 empowered a justice to issue a search warrant 
if satisfied by written information substantiated on oath that 
any person had in his possession or under his control copies of 
a work to which the act applied or plates for the purpose of 
reproducing such a work. 

The County Courts act enacted since the opening of the new 
parliament in June had two main effects: (1) to increase the 
jurisdiction of county courts; and (2) to provide a right of 
appeal against findings of fact in county courts in the more 
important cases. As for the increase of jurisdiction, a financial 
limit of £400 in actions of contract or tort, or for money recov- 
erable by statute, replaced a limit of £100 which could be 
raised to £200 if none of the parties objected. This was £100 
more than the figure suggested by the committee on the prac- 
tice and procedure of the supreme court, and it reflected in 
part the fall in the value of money since the previous limit 
was fixed in 1938, but also the increased confidence felt in the 
county court as a tribunal; and it embodied an effort to ensure 
that the costs of recovering and defending the smaller claims 
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before reserved for the high court should be proportionate 
the issues involved, by means of the less complicated and expe 
sive machinery of the county court. There were proportiona 
extensions of the jurisdiction in other types of proceeding 
and the most controversial aspect was the extent to whi 
parties bringing actions in the high court that were within t] 
jurisdiction of the county court should be penalized in cog 
for so doing. Section r(2) provided that where a party suing 
the high court recovered less than £300, he should, with certai 
exceptions, recover costs only on the county court scale, a 
if he recovered less than £75 he should not be entitled to am 
costs of the action. The act also authorized the appointment 
up to 20 additional judges to deal with the extended jurisdi 
tion, and extended the powers of registrars. 

Commonwealth Legislation. — Canada.— The Diplomat 
Immunities (Commonwealth Countries) act, 1954 conferred 
Commonwealth high commissioners, their official and domes 
staffs, and their families, the same immunity from suit and leg 
process as foreign ambassadors, thus bringing Canada into li 
with other Commonwealth countries, which, except for Ceyle 
and Pakistan, had made similar provision. The Export and Ir 
port Permits act continued controls over exports and import 
especially in regard to strategic materials. 

Australia —Legislation was in progress, under the title of f 
South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty act, for the purpo 
of ratifying the Manila treaty. A measure of constitutional it 
portance was the Australian Antarctic Territory act to provi 
for an adequate system of law in the Australian Antarctic te 
ritory. Previously it had been difficult to state with any pre 
sion what laws obtained. Henceforth, the laws from time to til 
in force in the Australian capital territory were to be applic 
ble, though acts of the Commonwealth parliament were not 
apply unless expressly stated to do so. 

The Stevedoring Industry bill aroused bitter political conti 
versy. First, it authorized the minister of labour and natior 
service to appoint a committee of inquiry to examine t 
organization and operation of the waterfront industry. Second 
it sought to vary the procedure by which men entered the ste! 
doring industry for employment on the waterfront—.e., throu 
the Waterside Workers federation. 

The Nationalty and Citizenship bill sought to simplify 2 
expedite naturalization procedures; there had been more th 
1,000,000 immigrants since the end of World War II. 7 
Courts Martial Appeals bill was similar to the U.K. legislat 
constituting the Courts Martial Appeals court, though in A 
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lia the court, composed of civilian judges, is essentially part 
the same system as the courts-martial themselves. 
In Queensland the Workers Compensation Amendment acts 
reased benefits, provided compensation for severe facial in- 
jes, and enabled an injured worker to recover damages at 
nmon law and to receive compensation until the court made 
award of damages, the compensation to be a first charge 
inst the damages awarded. The Landlord and Tenant Acts 
endment act was passed to protect tenants being exploited by 
of rent charges and from being evicted from premises 
shout an order of the court, by widening the definition of a 
Se. The Law Reform (Legitimacy of Children of Voidable 
trilages) act provided that, where a voidable marriage had 
n annulled, any child who would have been legitimate had 
marriage been dissolved (as distinct from annulled) should 
deemed to be legitimate. 
he chief feature of contemporary Australian legislation was 
gradual freeing of rent controls. In western Australia the 
ts and Tenancies Emergency Provisions Act Amendment 
prevented control of rents and security from eviction from 
ning to an end in 1954 and was to remain in force until the 
1 of 1955. 
+n New South Wales the Landlord and Tenant (Amendment) 
_ freed all new construction of dwellings from rent control 
| from the control over evictions imposed by the Landlord 
1 Tenant act; it provided that premises previously in exist- 
e but not hitherto let were also excluded from control. 
The Landlord and Tenant (Control of Rents) Amendment 
/in South Australia provided that: ‘‘(1) business premises 
thin this state are free of control both of rents and evictions: 
_ where there is a written lease of a dwellinghouse for a 
jiod of two years or more, there is to be freedom of control 
‘x both rents and evictions.” In Victoria and Tasmania similar 
.slation was introduced. 
Che Inquiry Agents Licensing act passed in western Australia 
It with persons who undertake to obtain evidence for re- 
Beration for the purposes of divorce or married women’s pro- 
tion cases. Of wider general interest was the Crimes (Amend- 
at) act, which abolished the death penalty for murder and 
‘e though not for treason, passed in New South Wales. 
jouth Africa.—The main interest of legislative developments 
South Africa still turned on giving effect to the government’s 
as on the proper relationship between Europeans and non- 
-opeans. The main effect of the South-West Africa Native 
airs administration act was to transfer to the minister of 
ive affairs full control over native affairs in this territory. 
= government spokesmen had to claim: (1) that they had no 
ention of depriving the territory of native labour for the 
-efit of the union; (2) that the measure would not enlarge 
‘rights of the union government over land or mineral rights 
jative areas; and (3) that it had been proposed on the initia- 
2 of the representatives of South-West Africa themselves. 
's Measure was criticized as “piecemeal integration” of the 
‘itory with the union. 
The latest phase in the political battle by which the govern- 
at was seeking the necessary majority to give effect to the 
icy of apartheid was embodied in the senate bill, which pro- 
ed three major changes in the constitution of the senate: 
the alteration of the ratio of seats in the assembly to those 
‘he senate from three to one to two to one; (2) the election 
members of the senate by direct vote instead of transferable 
e; (3) the abolition of equal representation of the proy- 
as in the senate and the substitution of a system of more 
ial representation of the voters throughout the union. 
Vew Zealand.—The Child Welfare Amendment act (no. 2) 
pled with the Indecent Publications Amendment act and the 
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Police Offences Amendment act (dealing with the sale of con- 
traceptives to children under 16), reflected public anxiety about 
the moral education and welfare of the young. The Social Se- 
curity Amendment act enacted certain increases in benefit con- 
sequent upon the Court of Arbitration’s award and increased 
orphans’ benefit. 

India.—The Hindu Marriage bill was a somewhat revolution- 
ary measure, the main objects of which were: (1) to fix the 
minimum age of marriage for girls at 15 and for boys at 18; 
(2) to prohibit polygamy, the wives of polygamous Hindu mar- 
riages solemnized before the commencement of the bill being 
given the choice of divorce; (3) to make new provisions for 
divorce, judicial separation and alimony. The Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) bill (in article 31) further defined the 
state’s power to require and requisition private property. 

Pakistan.—Some important constitutional legislation included 
the Validation of Laws bill, designed to validate 35 out of 44 
acts passed at a time when the federal court had held that 
there was no lawful legislature; the Representation of States 
and Tribal Areas bill, providing for such representation in the 
constituent assembly; and the Establishment of West Pakistan 
bill, including in that province East Bengal and certain other 
territories. The latter provided for the allocation of seats as 
between the different communities in each provincial legislature, 
the Moslems being predominant in both. 

Ceylon.—The Hospital Lotteries bill set up a state lottery 
for the benefit of the hospital services, and the Imports and 
Exports Control bill made permanent provision for certain eco- 
nomic controls previously set up under defense regulations. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.—Two measures for 
the benefit of children, the Children’s Protection and Adoption 
Amendment act and the Births and Deaths Registration Amend- 
ment act, were passed. Of greater importance was the Federal 
Supreme Court act which set up a federal supreme court despite 
the fact that Southern Rhodesia has a Roman Dutch system of 
law, whereas Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have English 
law modified by local statutes. The English law of evidence as 
at July 1, 1955, was to apply throughout the federation. The 
Defence act, in part a consolidating measure, was based on 
legislation in force in Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and on the U.K. Army and Air Force acts. It made 
six months’ peacetime training obligatory on resident Euro- 
peans between the ages of 18 and 30, leaving Africans free to 
volunteer for service as regular soldiers only. 

United Kingdom Case Law.—In Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins Ltd. v. Cummings (1955 2 Weekly Law Reports 293) em- 
ployers were held not to be liable for injuries caused to a work- 
man in helping adjust a machine which should have been fenced 
if in motion and use, where the machine had been halted for 
purposes of repair. In Martell v. Consett Iron Co. (1955 2 
W.L.R. 463) the court of appeal held that the law of mainte- 
nance did not prevent an association for the protection of the 
rights of owners and occupiers of fisheries from supporting an 
action by members of the association claiming that their fishery 
was being polluted by effluents from the defendants’ ironworks. 
In Carmarthenshire County Council v. Lewis (1955 2 W.L.R. 
517) the house of lords held the council to be responsible for 
an accident caused by a child at a nursery school conducted by 
the council. The child was left unattended in an emergency and 
strayed onto a highway, where the plaintiffs husband met his 
death in trying to avoid hitting him with his truck. In Morelle 
Ltd. v. Wakeling (1955 2 W.L.R. 672) the court of appeal 
held that transfer of leasehold interests in land to a foreign cor- 
poration automatically forfeited those interests to the crown 
and that the crown was liable on the covenants to the lessees. 
In Prince Ernest of Hanover v. Attorney-General (1955 3 
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W.L.R. 613) Justice Vaisey refused a declaration that the 
plaintiff was a British subject by virtue of a statute of 1705 for 
the naturalization of Princess Sophia “and the issue of her body, 
and all persons lineally descending from her, born or hereafter 
to be born.” This decision was reversed unanimously by the 
court of appeal (1955 3 W.L.R.) and the crown was granted 
leave to appeal to the house of lords. In Attorney-General for 
New South Wales v. Perpetual Trustee Co. (1955 2 Wie. 
707) the privy council held that the government of New South 
Wales, unlike the employer of a domestic servant, could not sue 
for the loss of the services of a police constable caused by the 
tortious act of a wrongdoer. In Bonsor v. Musicians Union 
(1955 3 W.L.R.) the house of lords, overruling the court of 
appeal in Kelly v. National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants (1915 31 Times Law Report 632), held that a trade 
union, though not an incorporated body, was capable of enter- 
ing into contracts and of being sued as a legal entity, distinct 
from its individual members. 

The court of criminal appeal ruled in R. v. Dent (1955 3 
W.L.R. 297) that a promise as to future conduct not intended 
to be kept was not by itself a false pretense. (W. T. WE.) 

(See also AGRICULTURE; BANKING; Civit AERoNnaAuUTICS AD- 
MINISTRATION: CrviL SERVICE; CONSUMER CREDIT; EDUCA- 
TION; INTERNATIONAL Law; NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS 
Boarp; Pusiic Utiiities; TAXATION.) 


Lawn Bowlin The annual national tournament of the 

Q. American Lawn Bowling association was, 
for the first time, held on nongrass courts, having been played 
on “marl” courts at Orlando, Fla., Feb. 28-March 5, 1955. 

Trebles (Three-Man Teams).—The Rettie Memorial trophy 
was won by Alex L. Ripley (skip), John Chisholm and Isaac 
Balmain of the New York Lawn Bowling club. Winners of the 
Chicago cup were Weston Krupp (skip), Stewart Tulloch and 
Hugh Burgess of St. Petersburg, Fla. The Wisconsin cup went 
to Frank C. Wilson (skip), John W. Stewart and J. E. Smith of 
the London, Ont., Elmwood club. 

Doubles.—The California trophy also went to Frank C. Wil- 
son and J. E. Smith of London, Ont. The Lakeside trophy was 
taken by R. W. Sendker and Jack Stewart from the St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Lawn Bowling club. The Western New York trophy 
was carried off by James Candelet and Robert Smart of the 
Smithfield Ave. Lawn Bowling club, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Singles.—Harry Hope of the St. Petersburg, Fla., Lawn 
Bowling club won the National Open Singles trophy, while the 
Metropolitan trophy was taken by Frank C. Wilson of the Elm- 
wood club, London, Ont. 

The annual meeting of the A.L.B.A.’s national council was 
held at Orlando prior to the national tournament, when it was 
decided that the 1956 event should be at Hartford, Conn., Aug. 
6-11. 

In Canada, for the first time in history, an all-Canadian 
Championships tournament was played at Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 
29-31, with champions in rinks, doubles and singles partici- 
pating from each Canadian province under round-robin play. 
The 16th International Match between six selected rinks each 
from the Ontario association and the A.L.B.A. eastern division 
was held on Aug. 6, on the green of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
club at its island home in Lake Ontario, off the city of Toronto. 
The Canadians won 129-124. C3PRs) 


Lawn Tennis: see TENNIS. 
(1902- ), Icelandic writer, 


Laxness, Halldor Kiljan was born at Reykjavik, April 


23. He was awarded the 1955 Nobel prize for literature for 
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~ sagas. A regenerator of language, Laxness restored his Icelan 


“his vivid epic writing, which has renewed the great nar 
tive art of Iceland.” He wrote his first book, a romantici 
peasant novel, at the age of 17, but his style was still q : 
impersonal. His youth was spent in a restless searching, a rov# 
life in postwar Europe which led to a monastery in Luxembo 
and baptism in the Roman Catholic Church. He remairy 
abroad, in France and America, and during this time the nr 
gious commandment to love one’s neighbour took on politi 
significance for him when he made the acquaintance of Comn 
nism, whose ideas formed a recurrent pattern in his subsequ 
work. In 1930 he settled down on his native island, where, 
quick succession, he completed the mature and important wo 
which laid the foundation of his position as Iceland’s lead 
author: Salka Valka, which describes, in vigorous and realig) 
strokes, life in an Icelandic fishing village with a woman’s tra} 
destiny as the main theme; Free Men, a moving epic about 
Icelandic small holder’s struggle against nature and the coj 
munity for his right to exist as a free human being; The A 
of iceland, which, in graphic scenes, deals with a dark phase 
the island’s history under Danish rule in the 18th cent 
Gerpla, his most recent work up to 1955, is set in the Vik 
age and may be regarded as an ironic pastiche on the Icelan 


mother tongue as a sensitive instrument for great story telli 


(A. L. Br. 

Data on world smelter production and on the | 

Lead. industry in the United States, shown in Tables I 

II, are based on reports by the U.S. bureau of mines. W 

output of lead in 1954 increased slightly from that of 1953. 

United States.—Lead production in the United States 

less in 1954 than in 1953, and supplies continued to be m 
than ample for demand. 

In 1955, subsequent to the strikes at refineries in July, 


Table |.— World Smelter Production of Lead | 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1 
Argentina . . 22.5 se, 20.9 26.2 21.8 14.3 2 
Australia 178.6 168.1 179.8 185.6 175.4 193.2 azz 
Belgium. « « 72.8 87.4 68.4 80.3 87.6 84.2 7 
Canada. . .« 160.1 146.2 170.4 162.7 183.4 166.4 16 
France . « « 42.2 60.0 70.7 54.0 56.8 60.4 6 
Germany .« « 54.4 Ale 86.6 102.3 122.0 143.0 14 
Italy 29.5 29.0 41.3 40.2 37.8 41.9 4 
Japan 7.6 8.5 11.0 11.8 16.7 19.5 2 
Mexico 206.2 233.7 254.4 241.5 261.7 237.0 23 
Peru 37.8 39.7 34.9 48.8 53.6 65.0 é 
Spain PV fe) 36.4 44.7 49.3 51.3 56.5 6 
U.S.S.R 832 992 1232 141.5% 170? 202.2% 22 
USSTiatemte! teks 400.2 475.9 505.0 414.6 472.5 467.7 48 
Yugoslavia. . 54.2 62.6 63.1 66.2 74.1 78.0 7 


Total... 1,940 2,010 2 


duction was resumed about the middle of August, which brou 
the total for the first eight months to 305,410 short tons. 1 
was 5% less than production in the first eight months of 1¢ 
Production of recoverable lead in the eight-month period 


Table !l.—Data of Lead Industry in the U.S. 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1 
Mine ovtput . . 390.5 409.9 430.8 388.2 390.2 341.9 K 
Refinery output . 406.7 477.3 508.3 417.7 472.8 472.1 4 
Domestic ores. 339.4 404.4 418.8 342.6 383.4 328.0 : 
Foreign ores . 67.3 72.9 89.5 75.1 89.5 139.9 1 
Imports . 348.0 400.5 441.8 257.9 628.1 552.3 4 
Exportsie) tne) 5 0.4 1.0 227 ss 1.8 0.8 
Secondary. . . 500.1 412.2 482.3 518.1 471.3 486.7 4 
Consumption . . 1,133.9 957.7 1,238.0 1,184.8 1,130.8 1,201.6 1,f 
Stocks, year-end 
Producers . . 146.8 201.5 137.7 82.0 87.8 65.0 
Consumers . . Lico2 97.3 139.9 102.8 122.5 113.8 : 


*Preliminary. 


1955 totalled 223,499 short tons and imports were about 285 
tons. 


Canada.—Production of refined lead in the first hal 
1955 totalled 78,265 short tons. 
Mexico.—Output of lead (metal content) in the first hal 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS—LEEWARD ISLANDS 


55 totalled 111,195 short tons. In March 1955, the Angangueo 
d, silver and zinc mine in Michoacan resumed operations 
er two years’ idleness. (See also MINERAL AND METAL PRo- 
CTION AND PRICES.) (Boe Bab seis) 


ague of Women Voters of the United States: see 
SIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


banon Lebanon is an Arab republic bounded west by the 
: + Mediterranean, north and east by Syria and south 
1 southeast by Israel. Area: 4,015 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 
83,000 (Lebanese nationals only). Language: Arabic 90%; 
nch, Armenian, Greek, etc. also spoken. Religion: Christian 
% (more than half are Maronites, in communion with 
me); Moslem 44%. Chief towns (pop. 1953 est.): Beirut 
P.) 400,000; Tripoli 140,000; Saida 60,000; Zahle 30,000. 
‘sident of the republic, Camille Shamun. Prime ministers in 
‘5: Sami Solh and (from Sept. 19) Rashid Karameh. 
distory.—In Jan. 1955 the Turkish prime minister, Adnan 
nderes, visited Beirut and invited Lebanon to join the Turco- 
gi pact. He stressed that Israel was excluded and that he 
ved to conclude trade agreements with all Arab states. 
yanon, however, refused to contemplate independent action 
side the Arab league and offered its mediation between Egypt 
| Iraq. But when Egypt later invited Lebanon to join the new 
‘b Security treaty and the proposed Egyptian-Syrian agree- 
at, the Lebanese government only gave assurances that it 
uld conclude no separate peace with Israel. It stated that it 
ferred to remain neutral between the Egyptians and the 
qis. Nevertheless, after the official visit of the Lebanese presi- 
t, Camille Shamur, to Turkey in April, the Saudi Arabian 
ernment threatened reprisals if Lebanon continued to try to 
>e Syria and Jordan into the Turco-Iraqi treaty. 
n August there was a country-wide strike in protest against 
nch action in Morocco. 
n September the prime minister, Sami Solh, resigned follow- 
a cabinet crisis over his domestic policy. He was succeeded 
Rashid Karameh. 
n August the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
velopment sanctioned a loan of $27,000,000 for the Litani 
‘x project; but later Lebanon rejected Eric Johnston’s plans 
joint Syrian, Jordan, Lebanese and Israeli exploitation of 
dan water. In September the government decided that modi- 
plans to meet its demand for the reservation of Lebanese 


er within the country must be referred to the Arab league. 


ce A. H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon: a Political Essay (London, 
r York, 1954). (OR MIs srs) 
ducation.— (1952) Government schools: primary 1,017, pupils 92,764; 
ndary 3, pupils 250; vocational 8, pupils 1,200; 1 teachers’ training 
2ge, students 29. Private schools, all grades: 818, pupils 55,000; for- 
schools 230, pupils 30,000. Institutions of higher education 6, in- 
ing 3 universities with 3,537 students in 1953 (about 850 students 
‘emaining institutions). 
nance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Lebanese pound, with a free ex- 
ige rate of L.L. 3.23 to the U.S. $1. Budget (1954 est.): balanced at 
123,400,000. Currency circulation (Feb. 1955) L.L. 247,000,000, 
ye 1954, L.L. 223,000,000). Bank deposits (Dec. 1954) L.L. 366,- 
000, (June 1954, L.L. 334,000,000). Gold and foreign exchange (July 
4) $75,380,000, (July 1955, $83,410,000). 
yreign Trade.—(1954) Imports L.L. 484,400,000; exports L.L. 1os5,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports: Syria 22%; U.K. 18%; other conti- 
‘al E.P.U. (European Payments union countries) 19%; U.S. and 
ada 15%: France 8%; main destinations of exports: Syria 14%; 
and Canada 6%: U.K. 4%; France 4%; other continental ‘Bee 
5; Saudi Arabia (11% in 1953); Egypt (7% in 1953). Main exports 
54): citrus fruit, apples and bananas 15.8%; pulses 9.7%; onions 
Mm; textiles (1953) 9%. 
‘ansport and Communications.—Roads (1949) 2.464 km. Motor vehi- 
in use (Dec. 1953): cars 16,658, commercial vehicles 4,186. Rail- 
s: (1954) Syria-Lebanon routes 774 km., of which 191 km. owned 
Lebanese government. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 24,368. Radio receiv- 
(1954): 52,021. i 
griculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 60,000; lentils 
10; olive oil 6,000; grapes 80,000; figs 20,000; onions (exports) 28.- 
: bananas (exports) 6,275, (production, 1952) 17,000; (1953), or- 
’s, etc. 65,000; lemons, etc. 35,000; (1952), broad beans 7,000; 
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chick-peas 2,000; dry beans 5,000; raisins (1951) 1,000. Livestock: 
(1954 est.) cattle 25,000; sheep 20,000; horses, mules and asses 40,000; 
goats 500,000. 

Industry.— Production (metric tons, 1953): cotton yarn 3,000; cotton 
fabrics 1,700; rayon fabrics 2,200,000 metres; woollen fabrics 350,000 
metres; electricity 164,000,000 kw.hr.; cement (1954) 325,800 metric 


tons. 
This British colony is composed of four 


Leeward Islands. presidencies, a group of islands forming 


the northern part of the Lesser Antilles in the Caribbean. Their 
areas, populations and capital cities are: 


; Area Population Capital 
Presidency (sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1954 est.) (pop., 1954 est.) 
Antigncima-oren cece ee a 170* 41,757 50,908 St Johnst 12,500 
St. Kittst-Nevis-Anguilla . 153§ 46,243 53,598 Basseterre 14,000 
Montserrat vn oa ctren cane 32 14,333 14,145 Plymouth 2,500 
British Virgin Islands .. . 67 6,505 7,630 Road Town 1,000 


422 108,838 126,281 
*Incl. Barbuda (62 sq.mi.), Redonda (0.5 sq.mi.), dependencies. 


, TSeat of governor, 
tProperly St. Christopher. §Incl. Sombrero, dependency. 


Population, mainly Negro. Language: English. Religion: Chris- 
tian. Governor in 1955, Sir Kenneth Blackburne; administrators, 
Lieut. Col. A. Lovelace (Antigua), H. Burrowes (St. Kitts); 
commissioners, C. Ross (Montserrat), Lieut. Col. Hon. H. A. C. 
Howard (Virgin Islands). 

History.—Princess Margaret visited Antigua and St. Kitts 
in Feb. 1955. 

In Antigua drought conditions persisted to some extent until 
midyear and sugar output totalled only 19,725 tons. In St. 
Kitts-Nevis production rose to 49,356 tons. Nevertheless, in 
Antigua a record sea-island cotton crop was reaped totalling 
1,208,814 lb. clean lint, and about 462,500 lb. clean lint were 
produced in Nevis. The cotton crop in Montserrat fell to 254,- 
600 Ib., weather and other conditions precluding tH® picking 
of a second crop. Exports of cattle from the Virgin Islands 
increased during 1955 but exports of small stock decreased. 

It was announced late in 1954 that the federation of the Lee- 


L. J. ALFONSO, police captain, Antigua, leading cheers as Princess Margaret 
Rose of Great Britain was welcomed to a children’s rally on the island 


Feb. 14, 1955 
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ward Islands constituted in 1871 would be brought to an end 
(probably in 1956) and that the ministerial system of govern- 
ment would be introduced in Antigua and St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla. General elections were held in Montserrat in March, 
all five constituencies returning Labour members. 

Hurricane “Alice” struck Anguilla in January, causing much 
damage to shipping and housing. There was a steady stream of 


emigrants to the United Kingdom during 1955. (P. D. Mp.) 
Education.—Schools (1953); pupils in parentheses: 
Primary Secondary 
Watighcwrchis tiki aed bike) cure ans) nectoune! [o: triers lavas 37 (10,574) 5 (2,496) 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla . . - 2 + + ee ee eee 33 (10,339) 4 (805) 
MA cattc@ircit vce cues is. se. ue. BAe athe iy ne. spas ines = ede 14* (3,296) 1* (144) 
VirginlsiGndS; eich ino ©) eae ane) > cl ems cs me as) ome 13* (1,826) TTD) 
A952. 


A teachers’ training college for women at Antigua (33 students in 1953) 
and the University college of the West Indies, Jamaica, serve all the 


Leeward Islands. ‘ 
Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, valued 


in 1955 at 58.33 cents U.S. 


Budget (1953 actual) Foreign trade 


Revenue Expenditure 1954 
INNGIC! <8 GO Dd fe oO £1,173,000 £1,173,000 Imports 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla £904,000 £925,000 £3,260,000 
Montserrat . . + + « £177,097 £175,507 Exports 
Virgin Islands . . + + + © © £118,000 £119,000 £2,600,000 


Antigua, Montserrat and the Virgin ls. received in 1953 from the U.K. government grants- 
in-aid of administration, which are included under revenue. 


Principal exports (1954): sugar (Antigua) 11,100 long tons, (St. 
Kitts) 47,000 long tons (production, all islands 73,815 long tons); sea 
island cotton 1,170,000 lb. Other products: molasses, tomatoes, salt, 


limes and fruits. Main destination of exports: U.K.; main source of 
imports: U.K. and other Commonwealth countries. 


Legislation: see Law; Taxation; Unitep States. See also 
articles on individual nations and U:S. states. 

Lemons® see Frurr. 

Leukemia: see BLoop, DISEASES OF THE. 


liberia Liberia lies on the southwest coast of Africa and is 
« bounded by Sierra Leone (British) and the French 
overseas territories of the Ivory Coast and Guinea. It is one of 
the continent’s five independent countries and its only repub- 
lic. It has an area of approximately 43,000 sq.mi. and a popu- 
lation estimated at about 1,250,000 in 1954. The capital and 
largest city, Monrovia (pop. 45,000 estimated in 1955), has a 
modern port and an international airport about 50 mi. away. 

English is the official language, but most of the tribes con- 
tinue to speak their own languages and dialects of which there 
are about 25. Although paganism still exists, many of the tribes- 
men are Christians as a result of the extensive missionary 
efforts. Islam is reputedly making inroads, particularly in the 
north. 

President in 1955: William V. S. Tubman. 

History.—In May 1955 Pres. William V. S. Tubman, as the 
candidate for the True Whig party, was re-elected for a third 
term by a majority of 99.5% of the vote; his opponent was 
Edwin Barclay, a former president, who ran as a candidate of 
a newly organized Independent True Whig party. The opposition 
to President Tubman was critical of his ‘open door” policy with 
regard to foreign investments and his internal “unification” 
policy. On June 22 an unsuccessful attempt on the president’s 
life was made at an official reception and, subsequently, leaders 
of the Independent True Whig party, but not Barclay, were 
arrested. Barclay unsuccessfully contested the re-election of 
President Tubman by an appeal to the legislature, which met 
in extraordinary session. 

In Jan. 1955 the government obtained a $15,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, D.C., for con- 
tinued development of its highway network. 

In addition to the Liberian government’s economic develop- 
ment plan, foreign investors continued to show interest in 
Liberia and development work by several significant concession- 
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Libraries. in the United States, 98 bookmobiles set out | 


—— = 


ee 


aires started during 1955. Although private investment 
United States firms remained paramount, private Swedish, Ge 
man and Swiss investments were also made. (A. J. Dr.) 


Education.—On Dec. 31, 1953, Liberia had 484 schools, of which 2 
were government elementary schools, 150 mission elementary schools, 
philanthropic and private schools, 14 schools maintained by Firestoj 
Plantations company, 5 government and 10 mission high schools. The 
were also two colleges and one university. School enrolment totalled aba 
43,000 in 1954. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the U.S. dollar supplemented by 
berian fractional coins. Actual revenue in 1954 was $11,923,585; expen® 
ture, $14,006,150. The 1955 budget estimated expenditure at $12,796,4% 
The public debt, external and internal, totalled $6,342,483 on Dec. | | 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled $26,378,100; i 


(84%), : 
(3%): leading suppliers, the U.S. (67%), the U.K. (10%), the Neth 


lands (7%) and western Germany (7%). ; 

There are 39 mi. of private railway and about 720 mi. of roads. . 
Jan. 1, 1955, there were 1,418 automobiles and 1,349 trucks and 
Jan. 1, 1954, 487 telephones, all in Monrovia. According to Lloyd’s Rij 
ister of Shipping, 245 vessels (1oo tons and more) aggregating 2,381,0 
gross tons were registered under the Liberian flag on June 30, 1954. } 

Production.— Agricultural exports in 1954 included rubber 80,947,7) 


lb.; palm kernels 24,725,300 Ib.; cacao 1,164,200 lb.; coffee 601,400 If 


piassava 3,639,100 lb. In that year 1,238,521 long tons of iron ore w 
exported. (J. W. Mw} 


In the most spectacular library event of the 


carry library service to the rural areas of Kentucky. This car 
van climaxed an 18-month campaign to raise funds for true 
and to collect books, characterized by generous offers of volt 
teer help and donations of 600,000 volumes. Begun with su 
enthusiasm, the project promised some library service to t 
40% of Kentuckians who had been without libraries. 

Elsewhere librarians gathered political allies in tradition 
attempts to secure state and federal appropriations for exten 
ing public library service to unserved areas. On the third d 
of the 84th congress, Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama again p 
sented his Library Services bill, with the joint sponsorship 
12 other senators. Shortly thereafter 27 representatives int 
duced identical bills in the house. 

The bill aimed to make $7,500,000 of federal funds availal 
yearly for five years to state library extension agencies 0 
basic and matched grant basis for extending public libra 
service to unserved or inadequately served rural areas. It fe 
tured a new definition of a rural area as being an incorporat 
or unincorporated place of 10,000 or less population. Any sté 
extension agency could qualify for a grant upon the submissi 
of an acceptable plan to the U.S. commissioner of educatic 
if it had not currently reduced its own extension budget. He: 
ings before the house labour and education committee result 
in a 20 to g vote to report out of committee H.R. 2840 spt 
sored by Rep. Edith Green of Oregon. This was the first ti 
a library services bill had reached the floor of congress sit 
1950 when the house rejected a similar bill by three votes. 

Adult education forces organized to act on the reports 4 
discussions of 1954. The American Library association recei\ 
a grant of $200,000 from the Fund for Adult Education to p 
long-term education programs in libraries. State library ag 
cies in Kansas, Maryland, Michigan and Tennessee were awar 
two-year grants from the fund to help them develop long-té 
adult education programs based on analysis of community ne¢ 
The Brooklyn Public library, Brooklyn, N.Y., received an $ 
ooo grant from the Carnegie corporation to conduct a five-y 
program for the improvement of adult reading. 

Acquisitions of Materials—The microfilm duplication 
the Vatican library holdings for the library of St. Louis unt 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., proceeded and the university began a ¢ 
paign for $4,500,000 to erect a new library building to he 
the collection. Another microphotographic effort at the Uni 


of Rochester, N.Y., aimed to make a comprehensive micro- 
collection of Canadiana. 
ollections of the private and official papers of noted Ameri- 
; continued to make news. The papers of four generations 
he Adams family at Quincy, Mass., were placed at the dis- 
il of scholars to be edited and published and microfilmed 
research libraries. Ground was broken for the Harry S. Tru- 
library to house the papers of the former president. The 
ars Of Franklin D. Roosevelt as governor of New York 
> turned over to the New York State library which in return 
microfilm copies placed them on permanent loan at the 
sevelt library at Hyde Park, N.Y. Among the notable addi- 
; to the collections of the Library of Congress were 27,000 
rs of Clara Barton. The University of California at Berkeley 
2d to its leading Mark Twain collection the recently dis- 
sred Anita Moffit papers. 
braries throughout the country reported the acquisition of 
ortant single items and of whole collections. The purchase 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, of several thousand 
<S on economics and sociology and by the University of 
mi, Coral Gables, Fla., of the 20,000-volume library of the 
ety of Western Engineers from the John Crerar library, 
ago, Ill., were not only important additions to those libraries 
also illustrated the narrowed collecting policies of Crerar. 
2x reported acquisitions worthy of mention were: the Sig- 
d Romberg collection of 4,000 vocal scores, University of 
fornia, Berkeley; the Charles Driscoll collection of 1,200 
<s on piracy, Wichita (Kan.) City library; 130,000 photo- 
3 of Spanish and British documents about Florida, Univer- 
of Florida, Gainesville; 11,000 Spanish plays, Northwestern 
ersity, Evanston, Ill.; the Felix H. Kuntz collection on 
‘siana, Tulane university, New Orleans, La.; and the Chaun- 
H. Griffith typographical collection, University of Kentucky, 
ngton. 
‘tention was turned to the collections of liberal arts col- 
3 by an award of $30,000 made by the United States Steel 
idation to the Association of College and Research Libraries 
subgrants to college libraries to strengthen their collections. 
Old Dominion foundation donated 1,600 of the 54-volume 
‘of Great Books of the Western World to be awarded by 
A.L.A. to qualified libraries. 
ppointments.—America’s largest public library acquired a 
head during the year. Appointed director of the New York 
lic library was Edward Freehafer (succeeded as chief, ref- 
‘ce department, by Rutherford D. Rogers). Raymond C. 
lquist was appointed director at Cleveland, O. Other new 
ls were: Ernest I. Miller, Cincinnati and Hamilton coun- 
).; James D. Meeks, Dallas, Tex.; C. Lamar Willis, Rich- 
d, Va.; and Robert D. Franklin, Toledo, O. 
fenneth M. Setton became the director of the University of 
asylvania (Philadelphia) libraries. Other university libraries 
‘rting new heads were: Baylor, Waco, Tex., Roscoe Rouse, 
‘Louisiana State, Baton Rouge, Sidney B. Smith; North 
ota, Grand Forks, J. R. Ashton; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lorena A. 
‘och; Richmond, Va., Ray Frantz; Southern Illinois, Car- 
jJale, Ralph McCoy; and Vermont, Burlington, Morrison C. 
iland. Foster Mohrhardt became librarian of the U.S. depart- 
t of agriculture. James T. Dunn went to the Minnesota 
‘orical Society library. 
uben Borba Alvaes de Moraes assumed directorship of the 
-ed Nations library. 
wards and Citations.—Award winners indicate the quali- 
and achievements valued in American librarianship in 1955. 
$500 Lippincott award for distinguished service went to 
srson Greenaway, director, Philadelphia (Pa.) Free library, 
‘his achievements in reorganizing, building the staff and 
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MODERN BRICK AND GLASS library opened in Cincinnati, O. 


, in 1955 


improving the services of his institution. The Melvil Dewey 
medal for creative professional achievement was awarded to 
Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey professor at the Columbia 
university school of library service, with special citation to his 
book on Technical Services in Libraries and to his editorship 
of College and Research Libraries. The Kentucky library exten- 
sion division won the $1oo Letter Library award for humani- 
tarian achievement for its bookmobile project. Helen Margaret 
Harris, librarian of the Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, 
Tenn., received the $100 Letter Librarian award for the warm, 
outgoing and courageous manner in which she had served the 
profession in a wide variety of library positions and in impor- 
tant library association activities. 

Restricted awards were as follows: $500 Grolier society award, 
Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, Chicago (IIl.) 
Public library, who, according to her citation, “has led thousands 
of children to read good books” and “has inspired and encour- 
aged many authors to write better books for children”; the 
Margaret Mann citation for outstanding achievement in catalog- 
ing, Seymour Lubetzky, consultant on bibliographic and catalog- 
ing policy, Library of Congress, for his revision of cataloging 
rules; the Oberley Memorial fund award, biennially for the 
best bibliography of agriculture and related sciences, Arthur 
and Elizabeth Roe, Pennsylvania State university, University 
Park, for their Distillation Literature, Index and Abstracts 
1946-52; the $1,000 E. P. Dutton-John Macrae award, for 
advanced study in the field of library work for children and 
young people, Mrs. Barbara Davis Widem for her proposal to 
study at the graduate library school, The University of Chicago, 
focusing research on the role of the children’s library consultant 
in the state library agency; Trustee citations, Ralph D. Remley, 
Montgomery county library board, Rockville, Md., with special 
reference to his share in framing the Maryland county library 
law and his work on library personnel classification, and Mrs. 
George Rodney Wallace, Fitchburg, Mass., library board, with 
special mention of her leadership in giving Fitchburg a nationally 
famous youth library. 

The Newbery medal for the outstanding children’s book of 
the year went to Meindert DeJong for The Wheel on the School. 
Marcia Brown received the Caldecott medal awarded to the best 
illustrated children’s book for her Cinderella. The Association 
of Young People’s Librarians received the annual Norman Bas- 
sett foundation award of $1,000. 

Intellectual Freedom.—Attention turned to censorship in 
school libraries when a national television program, “See It 
Now,” produced by Edward R. Murrow, shed light on the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the withdrawal of books from school 
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libraries in Los Angeles, Calif., and revealed the pressures put 
on school librarians. At the Philadelphia conference the Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians adopted a statement of a “School 
Library Bill of Rights.” The school librarians expressed their 
concern with the development of responsible citizens in the 
great American tradition and asserted their responsibility for 
providing materials for enriching the curriculum, stimulating 
intellectual growth, supplying background information, shedding 
light on controversial issues and interpreting the diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds of Americans, all without prejudice and 
according to high principles. The A.L.A. council endorsed the 
stand. 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedum received a grant from 
the Fund for the Republic to permit it to widen its scope in 
battling the still considerable forces attacking libraries’ freedom 
of book selection. 

Postal authorities replied to complaints from research libraries 
about the censoring, delaying and withholding of foreign pur- 
chases that they were operating under the authority of the 1940 
Foreign Agents Registration act and invited research libraries 
to apply for the privilege of exemption from the censorship of 
foreign propaganda. 


Library Education.—American libraries and library schools" 


were selected by the U.S. department of state to carry out a 
project in international education. Twenty-seven experienced 
foreign librarians were brought to the United States for a five- 
month program of study and observation lasting from February 
to July. The program, planned jointly by the international edu- 
cational exchange service of the department of state and the 
International Relations board of the A.L.A., included a week 
of orientation in Washington, D.C., a three-week seminar at a 
library school, a three-month internship in a selected library 
and a month for touring American libraries. Fifteen public 
librarians, mostly from European countries, participated in the 
preliminary seminar at the library school of Simmons college, 
Boston, Mass. Twelve university librarians from India partici- 
pated in the seminar at the graduate library school, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Indian librarians were the first educa- 
tional beneficiaries of the India Wheat Loan act and their 
program of studies was being carefully studied by the depart- 
ment of state. 

On the domestic scene the library schools continued their 
efforts to supply qualified candidates for the positions opening 
in rapidly expanding libraries. Although there was a slight in- 
crease of enrolment in the schools, the best efforts of the edu- 
cators still were not able to meet the demands for librarians, 
in some schools the requests for candidates running as high as 
15 times the number of graduates available. This continuing 
crucial situation had resulted in some increase in average begin- 
ning salaries for librarians, but had not brought forth any radi- 
cal new plans of library education, training or job classification. 

Some significant developments occurred in the programs of 
instruction in library schools. Western Reserve university, Cleve- 
land, O., announced the establishment of a centre for docu- 
mentation research with a manifold program of conducting 
research, offering contract service to organizations, publicizing 
developments, offering workshops and conducting classes and 
seminars. 

(See also AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION; SOCIETIES AND 
AssociATIons, U.S.) (H. W. Wr.) 

International——The event of 1955 was the International 
Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centres, which, with 
a number of allied meetings held at the same period, brought 
together more than 1,200 librarians and documentalists in 
Brussels, Belg., during the second and third weeks of Septem- 
ber. The congress gave a positive impetus to the co-ordination 
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of the specialized work of the various international bodies} 
urged that there should be constant consultation at all le 
between public and other kinds of libraries and passed a r@ 
lution emphasizing the responsibility of public authorities} 
organize national library services systematically. In biblio : 
phy, the congress recommended that the United Nations } 
its specialized agencies should assume leadership in the co 
dination of subject bibliography within their respective sub} 
fields. 

The third International Congress of Libraries was organy 
by the International Federation of Library Associations. Amj 
the subjects treated were: the international exchange of py 
lications, with special reference to the proposal of | 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural orga 
tion (UNESCO) to organize in 1956 a meeting of experts 
consider the possible revision of the Brussels conventionj 
1886: the special problems of large national and reseaf 
libraries; public library questions, including work with read} 
the use of audiovisual materials and libraries for children, 
pitals and the blind. 

The 22nd International Conference on Documentation, 
by the International Federation for Documentation, discus 
among other things the exchange of information, professi¢ 
training and the influence of documentation on producti 
Revision of the universal decimal classification was continu 
The development was urged of specialized courses for trait 
in documentation methods in all countries. 

A new association, the International Association of Agri 
tural Librarians and Documentalists, was constituted and 
medical librarians decided to form their own association 
similar lines. 

The fourth International Congress of Music Libraries stuc 
the training and status of music librarians and a number 
special problems connected with libraries of recorded music 
the music libraries of broadcasting organizations. 

At the conclusion of this series of meetings at Brussel 
meeting was held of the bibliographical group of the docun 
tation committee of the International Organization for Sté 
ardization. | 

The program of UNESCO for the period 1955-56 develo 
and extended the work of previous years. The system of “a 
ciated projects,” by which a small number of important pu 
libraries and library schools doing pioneer work in their fields 
ceived support from UNESCO, was enlarged to include natit 
and academic libraries and bibliographical and exchange cent 
This system was designed to collect and make generally ay 
able the results of significant experimental work which UNES 
might be able to assist by small grants or advice; among 
more important institutions already in the scheme in 1955 1 
the Delhi (Ind.) Public library and the International Yc 
library at Munich, Ger. 

The International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, a 
meeting in UNESCO house, Paris, Fr., on June 13-17, discu 
major questions of policy relating to the whole of UNES( 
future bibliographical programs. It recommended increased 
to member states in the establishment of national bibliograpl 
services, the co-ordination of national services and the provi 
where practicable of regional ones and the holding in 195 
1958 of a seminar to study national library organization 
work. Reaffirming its conviction that UNESCO should con 
and publish bibliographies itself only when no other m 
existed, the committee put forward criteria to guide UNE 
in its choice of publications or organizations to be suppo 
The steadily developing system of granting contracts or 
ventions wherever possible to compilers or associations for 
ject bibliographies would leave only such work as inv 
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cial factors of international or regional co-operation, together 
h bibliographical publications necessary for UNESCO’s own 
k, to be done by UNESCO. The committee also suggested 
thods of improving the international character of specialized 
liographies published with UNESCO support and recom- 
aded the preparation of a special study on the principles 
| techniques governing the preparation of international spe- 
ized bibliographies. 
JNESCO organized a seminar on public library development 
Asia at the Delhi Public library, Oct. 6-26, to which repre- 
tatives of 19 countries and territories in Asia and the Pacific 
e invited. 
mportant changes were made in the arrangements for the 
‘mational exchange of publications. From January, national 
Mange centres in 16 countries took over from UNESCO the 
n responsibility’ for supplying information on international 
aanges within the countries concerned, and further countries 
6 to be added as soon as their national centres were ready 
indertake this work. Moreover, the World Health organiza- 
. (WHO) in Geneva, Switz., relieved UNESCO of the task 
providing a central information service on exchanges for 
lical libraries. Toward the end of the year preparations were 
ig made in co-operation with the Organization of American 
ces for a conference to be held at Havana, Cuba, in 1956 
problems of international exchange in Latin America and 
ween that region and other parts of the world. 
Jith a view to the ultimate establishment of bibliographical 
vhinery for the location of educational documentation in all 
atries, UNESCO carried out a survey of national centres of 
cational documentation, including pedagogical museums as 
_as libraries. It concluded an agreement with Egypt for the 
blishment with UNESCO’s assistance of an archaeological 
mentation centre in Cairo. UNESCO and WHO jointly 
rded a contract to the Council for International Organiza- 
s of Medical Sciences for the preparation of a bibliography 
nternational medical congresses. In both natural and social 
nces, particular attention was devoted by UNESCO to ques- 
s of terminology and translation. The first volume (National 
wards) appeared of Eugen Wiister’s Bibliography of Mono- 
ual Scientific and Technical Glossaries (Paris, UNESCO). 
(CHa Kes) 
tudy of the revision of cataloguing practices was carried a 
e further by the formation by the International Federation 
Library Associations of an international committee to study 
standardization of cataloguing rules. Committees had already 
1 at work for some years in Austria, the German Demo- 
ic Republic, the German Federal Republic, Japan, Poland 
elsewhere—as well as in the United States—and the 
ESCO Bulletin for Libraries published accounts of the work 
hese bodies from time to time during 1955. A preliminary 
jrt was in preparation by the I.F.L.A. committee for issue 
he end of the year. 
A federal kingdom in North Africa, Libya is bounded 
ya. north by the Mediterranean, west by Tunisia and 
ria, south by French West Africa and French Equatorial 
ca and east by Egypt and Sudan. Area: 679,358 sq.mi. Pop. 
54 census): 1,091,830, Berbers, with Arab admixture. Lan- 
ze: Arabic. Religion: mainly Moslem. Capitals (pop., 1950 
): Tripoli 144,616; Benghazi 59,087. King, Idris I. Prime 
ister in 1955, Mustafa ben Halim. 
listory.—Ahmed Muhiddin el-Senussi, a 20-year-old nephew 
Queen Fatima, who on Oct. 5, 1954, shot dead Ibrahim 
aed el-Shalhi, minister for palace affairs, was tried and 
ged on Feb. 7, 1955, at the Benghazi central prison. 
- was Shalhi who arranged Idris’ marriage with Aliya Abdel- 
er Lamlun, daughter of a Libyan chief, long domiciled in 
] 


Egypt. Idris had married Fatima in 1935. A son born to them 
died in infancy. When in Dec. 1950 Idris became king of Libya 
he was childless. In 1953 he appointed heir presumptive his 
younger brother, Amir Mohammed Rida el-Mahdi el-Senussi, 
until such time as a son should be born to him. On June 5, 1955, 
in Cairo, Idris married Aliya. In September both his wives, 
Fatima and Aliya, told the king within days of each other that 
they were to be mothers. Mohammed Rida died at Tripoli on 
July 29, aged 6s. 

A Franco-Libyan treaty of friendship was signed at Tripoli 
on Aug. ro. Under the treaty France retained aircraft landing 
rights in the Fezzan at Ghatt, Ghadamés and Sebha, as well as 
transit facilities for its ground forces, but the French garrisons 
totalling 400 men were to be withdrawn by the end of the year. 

On Sept. 24, in Cairo, the Soviet and Libyan ambassadors to 
Egypt signed a protocol in view of establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries of ambassadorial rank. 

Education.—Schools (1954-55). Tripolitania: primary 196, pupils 
34,142, teachers 1,172; secondary 4, pupils 1,756, teachers 135; voca- 
tional 2, pupils 348, teachers 38; teachers’ training colleges 2, students 
798, teachers 35. Cyrenaica: primary 94, pupils 20,232, teachers 573; 
secondary 3, pupils 427, teachers 49; vocational 3, pupils 134, teachers 


26; teachers’ training colleges 2, students 71, teachers 14. Fezzan: 
primary 27, pupils 2,008, teachers 57. 


Finance.—Monetary unit: Libyan pound, at par with sterling, divided 
into roo piastres. Budget (1954-55; 1955-56 est. in parentheses): 
balanced at £6,214,545 (£9,.816,405). Currency circulation (1954): £4,- 
375,000. Bank deposits (1954 est.) £7,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1953; 1954 in parentheses): imports £13,207,030 
(£11,250,671); exports £3,482,870 (£3,856,791). Main imports: food- 
stuffs and tobacco £2,792,463 (£3,246,168), textiles, petroleum products, 
agricultural machinery, motor vehicles. Main exports: esparto £455,723 
(£610,383), scrap metal, peanuts, tunny, livestock, wool. 


. «Liechtenstein is an independent principality 
Liechtenstein. lying between Switzerland and Austria, 
united with Switzerland by customs union. Area: 61 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(Dec. 1950 census) 13,735; (1954 est.) 14,000. Language: 
German. Religion: Roman Catholic. Capital, Vaduz, pop. (Dec. 
1950) 2,735. Sovereign prince, Franz-Josef II; minister presi- 
dent in 1955, Alexander Frick. 

History.—Prince Aloys von und zu Liechtenstein, father of 
the present ruler, died at Vaduz on March 16, 1955. Born on 
June 17, 1869, he married on April 20, 1903, Archduchess 
Elizabeth-Amelia, a niece of Emperor Francis-Joseph. 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary 14, pupils 1,918, teachers 
55; secondary 4, pupils 408, teachers 29. 

Finance.—Included since Jan. 1924 in the Swiss customs union, Liech- 
tenstein uses Swiss currency. In 1955 the franc was valued at 23.3 
cents U.S. Budget (1954 actual; 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 
5,515,374.80 Fr. (6,878,450 Fr.); expenditure 5,612,662.88 Fr. (7,749,- 
740 Fr.). Public debt (Dec. 31, 1954): 9,472,920.75 Fr. 

Agriculture—Chief products: corn, potatoes, fruit, wine, vegetables. 
Livestock (1955): cattle 5,548; sheep 804; horses 295; pigs 3,635; 
goats 770; chickens 33,002. 

Industry—Cotton weaving and spinning, artificial teeth, pottery, hard- 
ware, machinery, sausage cases. 


Life Insurance: see INSURANCE. 
Life Statistics: see BrrtH Statistics; Census Data, U:S.; 
DEATH STATISTICS; INFANT MorTALITY; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


Limes: see Fruit. 


. There was a slight increase in world flax 
Linen and Flax. acreage and flax production in 1954, re- 
versing a long decline. The over-all increase was about 3% over 
1953, although there was a sharp decline in both Northern Ire- 
land and the Republic of Ireland. Belgium continued to be the 
principal source of flax for other markets, exporting in 1954 
a total of 68,137,000 kg. or 16% more than in 1953. 

Following the wide fluctuations of previous years, prices of 
flax and linen were more stable and, in fact, were firming up. 

Table I, prepared from data supplied by the ministry of 
commerce of Northern Ireland, reflects this situation. 


Table I.—Index of Flax and Linen Prices, 
Northern Ireland 

Index of average price Index of average price 

of flax imported into of linen goods exported 

Year Northern Ireland from Northern Ireland 
UIAS 5 ae se wi ee aie « 100.0 100.0 
[ORO . Node ut ese tar raue 88.8 100.1 
1950 ckgietun oi 100.0 94.2 
VS eer, Peano oe ee) oe 148.0 114.1 
[9G2 vic se oes. ere 6 113.0 12225 
TOSS Gieia atic ecw Sahel ve 96.3 103.7 
eA Gitey tonic: Twila O.ee 99.6 102.9 


It should be noted however, that labour costs entering into 
linen production had risen continuously. 

United States.—Flax production in the United States con- 
tinued to be almost entirely for seed (vil) purposes and there 
was no linen manufacture except for some relatively minor 
weaving of imported linen yarn. 

Imports of all types of linen goods into the United States in 
1954 totalled $31,779,000. Of this, the United Kingdom, prin- 
cipally Northern Ireland, accounted for more than two-thirds. 
It should be noted that a substantial portion of the handker- 
chiefs and embroidered linens received from Madeira, the Philip- 
pines and other countries were hemmed and embroidered on 
Trish linen. 

The US. is the most important market for Irish linen, taking 
an average of almost 40% of Irish linen exports. In specific 
items such as damask tablecloths, piece goods and handker- 
chiefs, the U.S. takes more than 60% of the total value of 
Trish linen exports. 

Belgium ranked second in supplying the United States market, 
although most of its volume was concentrated in the woven 
dress and piece-goods category. After a careful study of the 
position of Belgian linen in the U.S. market, the Belgian linen 
trade concluded that the advertising and promotional activities 
of the Irish Linen guild, which had been carried on for several 
years, were a major reason for the pre-eminent reputation of 
Irish linen in the United States. Accordingly they announced 
in 1955 the inauguration of a similar campaign on behalf of 
Belgian linen. 

It was also announced that a concerted effort would be made 
to improve and maintain quality standards of Belgian linen 
exported to the United States. 

Of particular significance in the United States market during 
1955 was the increased activity of Japanese textile manufac- 
turers, not only in flax and ramie products, but also in other 
fabrics competitive with linen. 

Linen consumption in the United States in 1954, although less 
than in 1951, equalled that of 1953. It was expected that the 
1955 volume would be at least as great as that of 1954. Linen 
for apparel uses was increasing; household linens maintained 
their position, while damask table linens were recovering after 
a period of decline; handkerchiefs declined. 

During 1955 there was a small beginning in experimental 
blending of linen with other fibres. Ciakus) 


Table Il_—U.S. Imports of Linen Goods, 1954, and Supplying Countries 


LIONS CLUBS—LIQUORS, ALCOHOLIC 


Lions Clubs, International Association of: see S 
ETIES AND AsSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


. » The distilled beverage industry of 
Liquors, Alcoholic. United States experienced during 
year 1955 a further aggravation of two problems which had 
developing over a number of years. 

Sales and distribution of illegal whisky and other spirits 
been increasing to the detriment of the legal trade. While } 
number of illegal stills seized by the authorities during 1 
was officially given at about 12,500, an increase of nearly 1 
over 1954, competent observers believed that more than dé 
ble this number were actually in operation. The belief witl 
the industry was that an efficient remedy for the situat} 
could be obtained by a reduction in the excise tax wh 
stood at $10.50 per proof gallon. Automatic reduction of 


Table I,—U.S. Production of Distilled Spirits 


(in proof gallons) 


Fiscal year Other 

ending Neutral (gin, rum, 
June 30 Whisky spirits brandy, etc.) Total 
Average 1948-50 .« 132,650,931 86,271,768 20,712,265 239,634, 
OE ows. GONG. 0 205,702,460 173,025,280 22,725,056 401,452, 
WQS 2 vente nese 103,543,953 98,370,161 19,951,667 221,865, 
MWR Gg 8 6 O°9 66,765,449 47,358,809 20,341,494 134,465. 
VD SAP Se: vsteme? to 102,541,246 60,366,997 22,088,784 184,997, 
UGG Bop do 103,927,044 53,277,317 24,985,920 182,190, 


Source: Federal Alcoho! and Tobacco Tax Division, U.S. Treasury Department. 


Table Il._—Inventories of Distilled Spirits in Internal Revenue 
Bonded Warehouses 


(in proof gallons, before allowance for evaporation and leakage losses) 


Other 
As of Neutral (gin, rum, 
June 30 Whisky spirits brandy, etc.) Total 
Three-year average 

1948-50 ....- 589,488,709 53,947,786 16,776,470 660,212 
TiDSinemeet fo actonte 751,233,178 134,816,711 15,056,299 901,106. 
(Chyss ATS A SG 767,557,977 151,959,204 17,639,152 937,156 
(AEs GG" cmo 730,919,161 133,504,123 17,390,180 881,813) 
VOSAvcmoke: comretne! 720,698,733 126,546,591 17,082,843 864,328) 
WOES G6 G5 715,860,858 110,160,340 15,474,805 841,494 


Source: Data of the Federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, U.S. Treasury De 
ment, 


tax to $9, under an existing law, was cancelled by congress 
April 1955, and an extension of the higher tax was voted u 
April 1956. 

The other problem situation was that large quantities of t 
whisky produced during the years of 1948 to I950 would 
“forced out of bond” during 1956 and the years follow 
through the requirement of the law that the tax on U.S. whi 
reaching the age of 8 years must be paid irrespective of whet 
or not any of it has been sold. Many units of the indus 
especially smaller ones, found themselves unable to raise 
capital required for such payments. 

By 1955 all but 2 of the 48 states (Mississippi and O 
homa) had legalized the sale of distilled spirits. Certain of 
46 legal-sale states, howe 
permit individual localities 


tin $000) prohibit liquor sale where 
Western Other p 
Type U.K Belgium France Japan Ireland Switzerland Germany countries Total voters of the community 
ai fran dstse circle ns cee cteeeurs nies e 37) = “= 62 1,405 elect. Thus, about 16.2% of 
rtis TVGS ase. ely. Fue Wh tebinieit hal hat aioe o _ — — _ —_ 2 16 0 ~ . 
Padding and interlining. . . - + + + + + « 99 129 _ — — —_ _ 7 235 US. population lives in 
Cambrics and sheers. . . «2 ss 2 2 2 « 3,089 71 _— —_ 9 — _— 33 3,202 areas. 
Woven fabrics mete bral athe Hei rerGbitnt Rk iaiekss 9,353 5,336 _ 33 74 99 235 a2 15,651 + ys 
Towals and fowslling. « « «.+ «s+ (= «2 1,077 604.0 mA ~ _ 256 —«+1,979 In 1955 the 206 distille 
Sheet id pillowédses cs ge ee ee _ — — oo i ifvi 
aT hicditean kee i Se ehia eas 48 ae ez = es a ee eee pane 55 
Other tablecloths... - 2. +e ee ee 331 395 — 84 — 77 46 "933 tling plants, 1,500 wholes 
NCA Te aac Ataris ethos Peete a 827 8 — 39 — — 29 39 1,019 and _nearl il 
Linen articles and embroidered fabrics. . . .- 1 _ _ 13 _ _ _ 354t "368 saab Ahab ast rev 
Haddlenctleter ie ele ara ys Spares Se fase soe. oe 374 — 30175 4,850. lets in the U.S. provided 
WO geek ce eee ee IORIS 6z7T  aea  eees 473 341 4,419 31,779_-~- ployment for an estimated 


*Mostly in Mexico. {Mostly Poland. {Mostly Madeira, 


§Mostly Madeira and the Philippines, 


ooo persons with annual 
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Table Ill—Domestic Bottlings of Spirits—by Type 


(in wine gallons) 


Literary Prizes. 


Fiscal year 
ending Grand Cordials Miscel- Th 1 i i 
june 30 total Whisky Brandy Gin and liqueurs Vodka Rum teicons = oe ng ue see ay 
EE overage, of literary prizes awarded dur- 
Ge es 162,926,823 143,839,779 1,778,807 12,093,482 4,062,053 * 465,372 687,330 ing the year 5 
es! oe. 195,364,357 167,508,763 2,832,056 17,494,804 5,411,974 995,696 680,775 440289 2 year 1955 and the latter 
es ee ae 160,026,326 136,087,197 2,671,782 13,320,158 5,353,603 1,541,008 620.259 432319 months of 1954. 
953. .....- . 175,190,496 144,150,785 3,035,514 18,061,708 6,058,278 2,722,843 725,003 436.365 United 
pe a ae 173,210,522 141,256,240 3,028,149 18,782,326 5,799,810 3,173,545 692.828 477.624 BES ie RO Or 
re 172,639,613 138,999,660 3,409,392 18,794,731 5,752,229 4,563,704 666,448 453.449 “AMERICAN Ports.—Lamont Poetry 


Previous to 1951, vodka was included with miscellaneous, jRevised. 


ource: Data of the Federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, U.S. Treasury Department. 


Is estimated at about $1,900,000,000. 

During fiscal 1955 the federal government realized more 
in $1,800,000,000 in spirits revenues. In addition, state and 
al governments collected more than $560,000,c00 from the 
nufacture and sale of distilled spirits. 

During fiscal 1955, 182,190,281 gal. of distilled spirits were 
yduced in beverage distilleries, a decrease of 1.5% from the 
‘put in fiscal 1954. Included were 103,900,000 gal. of whisky 
1 53,300,000 gal. of neutral spirits, marking an increase of 
% in whisky production and a drop of 11.7% in neutral 
rits output from 1954. 

Total domestic bottled output in fiscal 1955 amounted to 
2,639,613 gal., of which whiskies accounted for 138,999,660 
. This was a drop in total spirits bottlings of 0.3% from 
tal 1954, and a drop in whisky bottlings of 1.6%. Bottled 
‘put of brandy, gin, and rum rose between 42% and 92%. 
e output of vodka rose even more sharply, the 4,600,000 gal. 
‘tled in fiscal 1955 being 43.8% greater than in fiscal 1954 
1 more than four times the output in 1951, the first year in 
ich the item was reported separately from other types of 
rits. 

Sonsumer preferences had undergone a marked change insofar 
types of whisky were concerned. In the early years after 
eal in 1933, straight and bonded whiskies accounted for 60% 
70% of all whiskies bottled. This trend later reversed itself, 
during the three-year period preceding the Korean war, 
ids and straights represented only about 16.5% of all whisky 
tled. By 1955, however, bonds and straights had gained 
il they constituted 41% of whisky bottlings while the blends 
lined to 59%. 

During fiscal 1955 total bottled imports amounted to 23,- 
060 gal., marking a slight increase (0.5%) over fiscal 1954. 
ttch and Canadian whiskies accounted for 88.2% of total 
orts. Although rum imports accounted for only 6.9% of total 
‘tled imports, they constituted the bulk of United States rum 
sumption. During fiscal 1955, 1,584,817 gal. were imported, 
hich 1,554,440 gal. came from Puerto Rico. Brandy, cordials, 
eurs and gins accounted for an additional 1,138,502 gal. 


Table 1V.—Bottled Imports 


(In gallons) 
scal year Whisky 
ending Grand Other Other 
June 20 total Total Scotch Canadian — whisky spirits* 


e-year average 

B-50. . . 13,602,792 11,675,026 7,205,830 4,4 
1... . 19,877,646 16,769,635 10,376,713 6,355,674 37,248 3,108,011 
2... . 19,307,744 16,587,064 9,384,580 7,189,851 12,633 2,720,680 
3... . 20,140,693 17,269,117 9,380,281 7,884,133 4,703 2,871,576 
4... + 22,995,534 20,109,045 11,187,691 8,91 

5... « 23,102,060 20,378,741 11,642,128 8,72 


8,295 3,059 2,886,489 
D356 5 7i2571 2,7 23,39, 

acludes rum, gin, brandy, cordials and liqueurs. 

surce: Data of the Distilled Spirits Institute. 


45,002 24,194 1,927,766 


n addition to the bottled imports, there were 1,184,027 gal. 
bulk distilled spirits, including 311,526 gal. of whisky, 500,- 
» gal. of rum and 372,341 gal. of brandy, imported for 
tling in the United States. 

he per capita consumption of spirits in the United States 
ing the calendar year 1954 was 1.18 wine gallons. (See also 


ZWING AND BEER; INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC; WINES. ) 
(CAs, Jebas) 


selection, to Donald Hall for Exiles 
and Marriages. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
aay LETTERS AND NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
—William D. Howells’ medal to Eudora Welty for her novel The Ponder 
Heart. Gold medal to Edmund Wilson. Award of merit to Jorgé Guillén. 
Prix de Rome fellowship to Ralph Ellison. : 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Soctety.—Phillips prize of $2,000 to Ed- 
mond Cahn for Supreme Court and Supreme Law. 

AMERICAN PotiticaL ScrENCE ASSOCIATION Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation award of $1,000 for the best book on government and democracy 
to Jacobus tenBroek, Edward N. Barnhart and Floyd W. Matson for 
Prejudice, War and the Constitution. 

ANISFIELD-WoLF AwArpDs.—Two awards of $2,000 each for books in 
the field of race relations, administered by the Saturday Review, to Oden 
Meeker for Report on Africa and Lyle Saunders for Cultural Difference 
and Medical Care. 

Atitantic Montuty-Litttr Brown Novet Contest.—$s5,000 for a 
novel The Last Hurrah by Edwin O'Connor. 

BANCROFT PrRIzES.—$2,000 each annually for the two best books on 
American history, American diplomacy or American international rela- 
tions, to Leonard D. White for The Jacksonians, and Paul Horgan for 
Great River, the Rio Grande in North American History. 

BOLLINGEN PrizE IN Portry.—$1,000 shared by Louise Bogan for 
Collected Poems, 1922—53 and Leonie Adams for Poems: A Selection. 

Joun BurroucHs Mrpat.—To Wallace Byron Grange, for Those of 
the Forest. 

Catuottic Book CLrus.—Campion award to honour long-standing and 
eminent service in the cause of Catholic letters, to Jacques Maritain. 

CHRISTOPHER AWArps.—Bronze medallions, awarded semiannually, to 
Frances Gray Patton for Good Morning, Miss Dove; Phyllis McGinley 
for The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley; to Karl Stern for The Third 
Revolution; to Barbara Ward for Faith and Freedom; to Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh for Gift from the Sea; to Carlos Romulo for Crusade in Asia; 
to John A. Schindler for How to Live 365 Days a Year; and to Marion 
T. Sheehan for The Spiritual Woman; Trustee of the Future. 

CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA.—Gold medal to Everett Carter 
for Howells and the Age of Realism (nonfiction) and Louise A. Stinetorf 
for Beyond the Hungry Country (fiction). Silver medals to Wallace 
Stegner, for Beyond the rooth Meridian; Paul I. Wellman for Glory, 
God and Gold; and C. S. Forester for The Nightmare. 

FoiGer LiprAry Prize.—To Conyers Read for Mr. Secretary Cecil and 
Queen Elizabeth. 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN WRITERS.—$1,000 annual award to a midwest- 
ern writer, to Harriette Arnow for The Dollmaker. 

GUGGENHEIM FrLLowsuHips.—Among those awarded fellowships were 
Saul Bellow, Hortense Calisher and Jean Evans, for creative writing. 

HarPer’s EuGeneé F. Saxton FELLowsHies.—To George Harold Mc- 
Murry, for the completion of a novel; to John Edward Kaltenbach, for 
the completion of a novel about Moses; to Perry D. Westbrook. for the 
completion of a historical novel based on the life of James Swan; to Rob- 
ert Elvin Hazel for the completion of a novel Going to the Fair; to Mrs. 
Lois Crisler for the completion of a book of personal experiences cover- 
ing a year and a half of life in the arctic circle; and to Richard M. 
Huber to complete a history of the idea of success in America. 

Huntincton Hartrorp FounpATION AWARDS.—$500 and an invita- 
tion to live six months at the foundation estate, to Ralph Vaughn Wil- 
liams, composer; Max Eastman, author; and Andrew Wyeth, painter. 

Sipney HirrMAn FounpaTION Priz—E Awarp,—To Henry Steel Com- 
mager for Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. 

Houcuton Mirrrin LirerARY FELLOwsHIp.—To Eugene Burdick for 
Michael Freesmith. 

InstItTUTE oF EARLY AMERICAN History AND CuLtTURE AWARD.— 
$500 to Gerald Stourzh for Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign 
Policy. 

oe Book Councit AwaArps.—Harry and Ethel Daroff Memorial 
Fiction award of $250 to Louis Zara for Blessed Is the Land. Harry 
Kovner Memorial awards of $100 each to Alter Esselin for a book of 
Yiddish poetry and to Gabriel Prell for a book of Hebrew poetry. 

MepievaL AcADEMY or AMERICA.—Haskins medal to George H. For- 
syth, Jr., for The Church of St. Martin at Angers. 

Harriet Monroe Poetry Awarp.—To Richard Eberhardt. 

Mystery Writers oF AMERICA AWARD.—Honorary “Edgars,” busts 
of Edgar Allan Poe, awarded for mystery writing: for best mystery novel, 
to Raymond Chandler for The Long Goodbye; best first mystery novel, 
to Jean Potts for Go, Lovely Rose; best short story to Stanley Ellin for 
The House Party; best fact-crime to Charles Boswell and Lewis Thomp- 
son for The Girl with the Scarlet Brand; and best criticism, to Drexel 
Drake of the Chicago Tribune. 

NationaL Book AWaArps.—Gold medals awarded by the entire book 
industry: for distinguished fiction, to William Faulkner for A Fable; for 
nonfiction, to Joseph Wood Krutch for The Measure of Man; for poetry, 
to Wallace Stevens for Collected Poems, special citation, to e. e. cum- 
mings for Poems: 1923-54. 

rok eee Awarp.—To Pearl Buck, for My Several 
Worlds. : 

NaTIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS.—$r,000 grants to six 
nonmember authors, to Richard Eberhardt, Robert Horan, Chester Kall- 
man, William Krasner, Milton Lott and Morton Dauwen Zabel. 


ai 
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New York Drama Critics Crrcte Awarp.—For best play, to Ten- 
nessee Williams for Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; best foreign play, to Agatha 
Christie for Witness for the Prosecution; best musical, to Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, for The Saint of Bleecker Street. 

Put Beta KappA—$r,000 Christian Gauss prize for a book of lit- 
erary scholarship or criticism to Meyer Howard Abrams for The Mirror 
and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition. 

Porrry Macazine AWArps.—Levinson prize to Thom Gunn: Blumen- 
thal prize to William Carlos Williams; Tietjens prize to James Wright; 
Harriett Monroe prize to John Ciardi; Bess Hokin prize to Philip Booth; 
Union League prize to Anne Ridler; and Vachel Lindsay prize to V. R. 
Lang. 

Poetry Society or America Awarps.——Gold medals to Leonora 
Speyer, John Malcolm Brinnin; silver medal to George N. Shuster. 
Annual award of $1roo to Constance Carrier; second prize of $50 to 
Edna L. S. Barker. Arthur Davison Ficke Memorial award of $200 to 
Ulrich Troubetzkoy; Emily S. Hamblen Memorial award of $100 to 
David V, Erdman: Reynolds Lyric award of $200 to Lois Smith Hiers; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay Memorial award of $100 to Phyllis McGinley; 
William Rose Benet Memorial award of $roo to Delmar T. Israel; 
Ridgely Torrence Memorial award of $100 to Archibald MacLeish; Poetry 
Chap-Book award of $10c to Elder Olson; Shelley Memorial award to 
Robert Fitzgerald. Also Borestone Mountain Poetry awards: $1,250 to 
Robinson Jeffers; $625 each to David Morton and Eric Barker. 

Tamiment Institute Book AWARD=—$500 for best American biog- 
raphy, to Gay Wilson Allen for The Solitary Singer. 

Texas Institute or Lerrers Awarps.—Carl P. Rollins award of 
$1,000 for best Texas book of the year, to Paul Horgan for Great River, 
the Rio Grande in North American History; Summerfield G. Roberts 
award of $1,000 for the best book about the Republic of Texas, to 
Llerena Friend for Sam Houston, the Great Designer; McMurray Per- 
sonal Bookshop award for best first novel, to William Owens for Walking 
on Borrowed Land; for biography to Ernest Campbell Mossner, co-editor 


of New Letters of David Hume; A. Harris Poetry award to William . 


Burford for Man Now. 

University oF Kentucky Press Frerrowsuip.—$5,000 grant to 
Marie Campbell for study of folk culture of Kentucky. 

WestERN WriteRS OF AMERICA AwaArps.—Silver Spurs for best novel, 
to Wayne D. Overholser for The Violent Land; best western historical 
novel to John Prescott for Journey by the River; best western nonfiction, 
to David Lavender for Bent’s Fort; best western short story, to Thomas 
Thompson for Blood on the Sun. 

YVaLe SERIES OF YOUNGER Ports AWARD.—To John L. Ashberry for 
Some Trees. 

ZONDERVAN INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FicTION CoNTEST.—$5,000 to 
Rev. Lon Woodrum for Eternity in Their Heart. 

Nopet Prize For LirERATURE.—(See article NoBEeL PrIzEs.) 

PuLitzeER PrizEs.—(See article PULITZER PRIZES.) 

U.S. Children’s Books.—Jane Appams CuILpREN’s Book AwaArp.—For 
a book which embodies the spirit of world understanding and friendship, 
to Elizabeth Yates for Rainbow Round the World, a story of UNICEF. 

Boys’ CLruss or AMERICA JuNtor Book Awarps.—To Natalie Savage 
Carlson for Alphonse, That Bearded Onc; William Corbin for High Road 
Home; Walter D. Edmonds for Hound Dog Moses and_ the Promised 
Land; Graham Greene for The Little Horse Bus; Ivo Duka and Helena 
Kolda for The Secret of the Two Feathers; Clyde Robert Bulla for 
Squanto, Friend of the White Man; special certificate of award to Ran- 
dom House for the Allabout Books series. 

CatpEcott Mrpau.—For the year’s most distinguished American pic- 
ture book for children, to Marcia Brown for Cinderella. 

Curtcaco CyHitprEen’s ReapiInc Rounp TasBLeE Awarp.—For dis- 
tinguished service in the field of children’s reading, to Adah F. Whitcomb. 

Cuitp Stupy AssocIATION OF AMERICA CHILDREN’s Book AWARD.— 
To Jonreed Lauritzen for The Ordeal of the Young Hunter and William 
Corbin for High Road Home. 

CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA.—Silver medal for best juvenile, 
to Leonard Wibberley for Epics of Everest. 

Dopp Mrap-Boys’ Lire Awarp.—$2,000 plus royalty, to W. G. Crisp 
for White Gold in the Cassiar. 

Dopp Meap-Compact Awarp.—To Beverly Butler for Song of the 
Voyageur. 

Heten Dran Fish Awarp.—$s500 for best first book, to Dorothy 
Marino for Liftle Angela and Her Puppy. 

Cartes W. FoLttett AWARD.—$3,000 to Tom (Alfred T.) Cluff for 
Minutemen of the Sea. 

JewisH Book Councrit.—TIsaac Siegel Memorial award of $250 to 
Nora Benjamin Kubie for King Solomon’s Navy. 

Newsery Mepay.—For the year’s most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, to Meindert DeJong for The Wheel on 
the School. 

New York HeErALD-TRIBUNE CHILDREN’S SprING Book FESTIVAL 
Awarps.—Three prizes of $200 each: for a picture book, to John Lang- 
staff and Feodor Rojankovsky for Frog Went A-Courtin’; for middle-age 
group, to Belle Dorman Rugh for Crystal Mountain; and for older 
children, to Virginia S. Eifert for The Buffalo Trace. 

On1oana AwaArp.—For best juvenile, to William E. Scheele for Pre- 
historic Animals. 

SrecoNDARY EpucaTion BoArp Awarps.—For ten best adult titles 
suitable for precollege readers, Pierre Boulle for The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai; Elmer Davis for But We Were Born Free; Sir John Hunt 
for The Conquest of Everest; R. B. Robertson for Of Whales and Men; 
Lord David Cecil for Melbourne; Paul Brickhill for Reach for the Sky; 
E. B. White for The Second Tree from the Corner; Heinrich Harrer for 
Seven Years in Tibet; Jacqueline Cochran for The Stars at Noon; and 
Grantland Rice for The Tumult and the Shouting. 

Texas Institute or Arts AND Letrers.—Cokesbury Book Store 
award for best Texas juvenile, to Irmengarde Eberle for Lone Star Flight. 

WestTeERN WriterRS OF AmeERICA.Juvenile award to Stephen Payne 
for Young Hero of the Range. 

WitttAm ALLEN Wuite AwArD.—To Jean Bailey for Cherokee Bill: 
Oklahoma Pacer. 


Canada.—Governor GENERAL’s Awarps.—Fiction, to Igor Gou 
for Fall of a Titan; academic nonfiction, to A. R. M. Lower for 
Most Famous Stream; creative nonfiction, to Hugh MacLennan 
Thirty and Three; poetry, to P. K. Page for The Metal and the Flo 
juvenile, to Marjorie W. Campbell for The Nor’westers. 

Leacock Mrpat ror Humour. -To Robertson Davies for Leav 
Malice. 

Lorne Prerce Mepat oF THE Roya SOcIETY OF CanapA.—F q) 
contribution to the development of Canadian literature, to Bruce Huw 


son. 
PRESIDENT’s Mepats.—Short story, to P. D. Hughes for Catherine 
Winter Wheat (Maclean’s Magazine); single poem, to James Beaney 
The Horn (Queen’s Quarterly); scholarly article, to Emil L. Facken 
for Kant and Radical Evil (University of Toronto Quarterly); ge 
article. to Bill Stephenson for There'll Never Be Another Model T. ( 
lean’s Magazine). ; 
TyrreLL Mrpat oF THE RoyaL SOCIETY OF CaNnapDA.—For consi 
excellence in historical writing, to Col. C. P. Stacey. ; 
University oF British Corumpia MeEpaAL.—For tk 8 7 
. J. Re 


(fiction); the CarnectrE MepaL (awarded by the Library association 
an outstanding book for children) to Ronald Welch for Knight Crusa 
the Rose Mary Crawsuay Prize (£100, for a critical or histo 


Robert Gittings for John Keats: The Living Year; the SomME 
Mavucnam Awarp (about £250, to a British writer under 30, to be 
mainly for foreign travel) to Kingsley Amis for Lucky Jim; the J 
LLEWELYN Ruys MemoriAL Prize to John Wiles for The Moon to 
With; the SuNpay Times £1,000 prize to Richard Church for Over 
Bridge; and the Quren’s Gotp Mepat for poetry to Ruth Pia 
France.—Among the many prizes awarded during 1955 the follo 
should be mentioned: the GraNnD Prrx LirréRAIRE DE LA VILLE DE P 
to Jean Guehenna for his work as a whole; the PRIx DE LA SoctETE 
Grens bE Lerrres to Jean Bonnerot for the Correspondance de Sat 
Beuve and to J. C. Pichon for his novel Les Clefs de la prison; the 
LittéRatrRE PRINCE RAINIER DE Monaco to Louise de Vilmorin for 
work as a whole; the Granp Prix Nationat pes LETTRES to 
Schlumberger for his work as a whole; the Prrx pE RoMAN PopPpuL 
to Georges Godefroy for his novel Les Naufrageurs; the PRIx 
Critiqurs to Alain Robbe-Grillet for his novel Le Voyeur, the PRIx 
EcrIVAINS DE LA MER ET DE L’OUTREMER to Francois Boujean for 
work as a whole: the Prix DE LA CHRONIQUE PaRISIENNE to Pi 
Macaigne, contributor to Figaro. 
Several of the most outstanding prizes were announced late in the y 
the Prix Goncourt was awarded to Roger Ikor for his book Les 
mélées, the second volume of a larger novel called Les Fils d’Avrom; 
Prix Renaupot to Georges Govy for his novel Le Moissonneur d’épi 
and the Prrx Femrna to André Dhotel for his novel Le Pays ou 
narrive jamais. 


Literature: see AmeRIcAN LITERATURE; BOOK PUBLISH 
AND Book SALES; CANADIAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITE 
TURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; GERMAN LITERATURE; ITAL 
LITERATURE; JEWISH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITE 
TURE; LiTERARY Prizes; NOBEL PRizES; PULITZER PRIZ 
RussIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Lithuania A Soviet Socialist republic, Lithuania is boun 
* north by Latvia, east and southeast by Byelo: 
sia, south by Poland and the Russian Kalinin oblast (provin 
and west by the Baltic sea. Area: 31,200 sq.mi. Pop. (1 
est.): 3,000,000. Language (1954 est.): Lithuanian 73%; E 
sian and other Soviet 17%; Polish 10%. Religion (1954 es 
Roman Catholic 81%; Protestant 2.5%; Orthodox 2.5%; ol 
and no religion 14%. Chief towns (pop., 1939 est.): Vilniu 
Wilno (cap.) 207,800; Kaunas 152,400; Klaipeda or Me 
47,200; Siauliai 31,300. First secretary of the Lithuanian C 
munist party in 1955, Antanas Snieckus; chairman of 
presidium of the supreme soviet, Justas Paleckis; chairma 
the council of ministers, Mecislovas Gedvilas. 

History.—During 1954 the total value of the republic’s 
dustrial production rose by 21% and was more than double 
output in 1950. The area of sown land had also increased, v 
the number of livestock on the collective farms rose as folle 
cattle 10.3% (milch cows 15.2%), sheep 21.8%, pigs 3.4%. 
there were still many unsolved problems; ¢.g., the inadeq 
fodder crop. In 1955 there were 1,795 collective farms and 
machine and tractor stations. 
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the republic in 1955 had 166 hospitals as compared with 22 
ore World War II. 

n October plans were adopted for a hydroelectric power 
jon at Petrasunai, 8 mi. from Kaunas, on the Niemen river. 
, new supreme soviet of the Lithuanian S.S.R. was elected on 
. 27. In the council of ministers there were at least four 
ssians, the most important being Aleksey Chistyakov, deputy 
mier, and Aleksandr Yefremovy, minister of state control: the 
secutor-general of the republic, Gheorghy Bakharov, was also 
ussian. 

n March Mgr. Kazys Paltarokas, Canon Juozas Stankevicius 
Kaunas and Canon Piatras Mazialis of Telsiai published a 
laration against the preparation of atomic war. According 
Moscow radio Mgr. Paltarokas, 80-year-old ordinary of 
levezys, on Sept. 11 consecrated two new bishops, Canon 
aialis and Fr. Julionas Stefanavicius. It was understood that 
two had in fact been nominated bishops some time earlier 
Lome. 

n June Vilnius (Wilno) university, founded in 1579 by King 
ohen Bathory, was renamed Vincas Mickiavicius-Kapsukas 
versity in honour of the Lithuanian Communist leader 


80-1935). (See also ESTONIA; LATviA.) (K. Sm.) 
ducation.—Schools (1955): primary 3,200, pupils 430,000; secondary 
/ pupils 35,000; vocational 230, pupils 215,000; institutions of 


er education 14, students about 15,000. 


nance.—Budget: (1954 est.) balanced at 1,740,762,000 roubles; 
55 est.) balanced at 1,644,514,000 roubles. 


| Livestock and poultry on U.S. farms at the begin- 
estock. ning of 1955 were 3% more numerous than a year 
ier, but 7% below the record level of Jan. 1, 1944. Meat 
aals were up 3%; poultry up 1%; milk cattle down 1%; 
workstock down 9%. The livestock inventory (five species ) 
ined in value to $10,880,762,000 as compared with $11,236,- 
000 in 1954 and $12,552,198,000 average for 1944-53. 
Itry also declined in value. 

he record number of cattle and calves on farms Jan. I, 1955, 
‘esented the sixth successive annual increase from 76,800,000 
1 on Jan. 1, 1949. It included a record high 1954 calf crop 
2,210,000 head, 3% larger than in 1953. Commercial slaugh- 
was nearly 40,000,000 head of cattle as compared with 
(00,000 in 1954 and only 35,000,000 head in 1953. 

rices, though relatively stable, sagged; the choice and prime 
es, in particular, were lower with a top of less than $24 
hundredweight in the autumn as compared with nearly $30 
hundredweight in 1954. Prices for feeder and stocker types 
» firm, the spread with fat cattle narrowed and profits from 
le feeding were reduced. 

he 55,002,000 hogs on U.S. farms at the beginning of the 
as compared with 48,560,000 head a year earlier, included 
2,000 sows and gilts six months and more of age. They far- 
ed 60,543,000 head of spring pigs, 9% more than the 55,667,- 
head of 1954; the average spring pig crop for 1944-53 was 
71,000 head. The indicated fall pig crop of 1955 was 40,500,- 
| 10% larger than that of 1954. Abundant marketings put 
sure on hog prices; from a January high of about $17 per 
jredweight to producers, as compared with about $25 a year 
er, there was a spring decline, an early summer rise to 
4o per hundredweight, then a further decline to the lowest 
age levels since 1942, and a top of less than $13 per hun- 
weight. Because of a sharp decline in the price of corn, the 
corn price ratio continued somewhat favourable and a fur- 
expansion of the spring crop of pigs for 1956 appeared 
y. 

1€ 30,931,000 head of all sheep (mostly stock sheep) on WES 
is at the beginning of 1955 were 1% fewer than in 1954 and 
below the average 36,685,000 head for 1944-53. This was 


the third successive year of decline, but an increase of 9% in 
the number of ewe lambs retained suggested the beginning of 
flock rebuilding, encouraged perhaps by the official decision 
that the Commodity Credit corporation would dispose of its 
wool inventory in an orderly fashion and that the 1955 and 1956 


Table |.—Livestock on U.S. Farms 
(In 000 head) 

Jon. 1, Jon. 1, Average, 

Animals 1955 1954 1944-53 
Horses PRR eres ea 3,106 3,401 6,480 
PAGIESSS 5 ate Rome ca SRE Oe 8. 1,445 1,599 2,542 
Cattle (including calves) . . . 2. 95,433 94,787 82,917 
Milkscows: sew ate arel eo <8 24,408 24,675 25,135 
Sheep ... ia; Wee aay es 30,931 31,218 36,685 
Hoge. sre ade a. a ee te eee 55,002 48,560 61,166 
Chickens: Gamicncin, cerse een eae ae 447,310 442,813 474,852 
TGPkO¥S'.:ccd back ey ee ate 5,448 Soi 5,804 


wool clip prices would be supported, by payments, at approxi- 
mately 62 cents per pound. 

Horses and mules continued their long, long decline. Poultry 
were somewhat more numerous on farms on Jan. 1 than a year 
earlier; however, farm production of poultry in 1955 was re- 
duced to about 524,000,000 head, 15% fewer than in 1954. The 
5,448,000 turkeys on farms represented a slight increase over 
1954; the hatching season was late and only 63,294,000 poults 
were produced as compared with 68,267,000 in 1954. Turkey 
prices were higher, averaging 31.5 cents per pound to producers 
in October as compared with 27.1 cents per pound a year earlier. 

Efforts to improve world livestock production were numerous 
and widespread during 1955. There was particular emphasis on 
importation of breeding stock and selective crossing of breeds 
to obtain hybrid vigour and special characteristics in beef cat- 
tle, meat hogs and milk cows. There was also more efficient use 


CHAMPION HEREFORD BULL, Edg-Clif Resolute Heir, sold for $10,200 at 
an auction at Potosi, Mo., in 1955. The bull was grand champion of the 
Missouri state fair in 1954 
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of outstanding individuals through the use of artificial insemina- 

tion and storage banks of frozen semen. Health and rate of 

growth were improved by feeding antibiotics and stilbestrol. 
World wool production was estimated at 4,475,000,000 lb. 


Table |l.—Number of Livestock in Specified Areas 
(In 000 head at beginning of year) 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Areas 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
North America . . - 132,300 130,500 74,000 66,600 38,700 38,800 
Europe) <<. 0 « es 105,000 104,000 93,200 87,300 118,300 118,300 
Oe eae ee ae 319,100 317,500 99,700 99,600 165,200 163,100 
South America . 144,300 140,800 46,100 42,800 126,600 125,900 
ASricd a. <= = wie os 96,600 95,300 3,800 3,800 125,400 123,500 
Oceania. . . «+ > 22,000 21,700 2,100 2,100 167,000 164,900 
Estimated world total. 877,300 866,800 348,900 332,200 883,200 824,500 


grease basis, as compared with 4,390,000,000 Ib. in 1954, Aus- 
tralia producing, it was anticipated, 1,315,000,000 Ib. as against 
1,280,000,000 Ib. in the previous year. 

Horse numbers increased slightly in eastern Europe and the 
U.SS.R.. but declined in most other areas; the indicated world 
total was 74,500,000 head as compared with 75,200,000 head in 
1954 and 95,500,000 prewar. 

By-products of livestock husbandry or slaughter generally 
declined in value in 1955, hides from about 15 cents per pound 


to 11 cents, and wool by 10% to 20% on domestic and world © 


markets. (See also AGRICULTURE; MEaT; Woot.) (J. K.R.) 
Livestock Shows: see SHOWS. 
Local Government: see MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


(1902- , US. delegate 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jf. to pe i ae Nations, was 
born on July 5 at Nahant, Mass., the grandson of Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge who led the opposition to U.S. entry into the 
League of Nations. He was graduated from Harvard university 
in 1924 and worked first with the Boston Evening Transcript 
and later with the New York Herald Tribune until 1932. He was 
a representative to the Massachusetts general court from 1933 
to 1936 and in the latter year was elected U.S. senator from 
Massachusetts on the Republican ticket. Re-elected in 1942, he 
resigned in Feb. 1944 to go on active duty with the USS ami; 
and saw combat in North Africa and Italy. He was again elected 
to the senate in 1946. 

In Nov. 1951 Lodge was picked by a group of Republican 
leaders to lead the Eisenhower-for-President drive. He directed 
the strategy that resulted in Dwight D. Eisenhower’s nomination 
at the Republican national convention in July 1952. Lodge him- 
self was defeated in the election for the senate, but Pres. Eisen- 
hower named him as U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
to succeed Warren R. Austin, and he took office on Jan. 23, 
1953. 

Lodge’s principal tasks in the UN during 1953 and 1954 were 
to counter soviet propaganda and attempts to split the western 
powers, and to combat the continued efforts of the soviet bloc 
to secure admission of Red China to the UN. Much of his time 
during 1955 was spent on efforts to secure release of 11 U.S. 
airmen imprisoned by China as “spies,” to persuade the U.S.S.R. 
to participate in a world atomic energy pool for peaceful pur- 
poses, and to present the U.S. view on disarmament before the 
UN subcommittee on disarmament, meeting at New York city. 


london London is the capital of the United Kingdom of 
» Great Britain and Northern Ireland and centre of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The term “London” is used here to 
describe three areas: (i) the City, the ancient heart of London, 
which for some purposes functions as a county; (ii) the ad- 
ministrative county, comprising the City and the county proper 
(which consists of 28 metropolitan boroughs); and (iii) Greater 
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London, embracing the City, the county proper and the 
urbs as far as the borders of the Metropolitan police 
i.e., including Middlesex and parts of Essex, Kent, Surrey 
Hertfordshire. City. Area 1.05 sq.mi.; night pop. (1951 cens 
5,268. Lord Mayors in 1955: Sir H. Seymour Howard and (fr 
Nov. 8) C. L. Ackroyd. County. Area (including City) 114 
sq.mi.; pop. (1951) 3,348,336. Lord lieutenant, Field Ma 
Viscount Alanbrooke; chairman of London County court 
N. Prichard. Greater London. Area about 722 sq.m. ; 
(1951) 8,346,137. 

No progress was made or real improvement promised d 
1955 in designing or replanning the streets to take the incre 
trafic. Traffic reached a climax during the railway strike 
May and June when every car that could be made to work, 4 
twice the usual number of heavy trucks, flowed into cen 
London. The metropolitan police were driven to emerge 
action. Parking was forbidden absolutely in parts of central I 
don; parking areas were set up just outside the centre and in 
parks; mobile radio-controlled traffic patrols dealt with g 
congestion. After the strike some of these measures in modi 
form were continued—for example, Londoners grew used to 
ing a double row of parked cars on the outer drives of Hyde 
where they contributed nothing to the view but helped to 
congestion in the surrounding streets. The strike was nati 
but was felt to be a special scourge in London because of 
long distances that people travelled daily to their work. 

London was also more grievously affected than any other 
by the newspaper strike in March and April. The three ev 
newspapers and all the morning press disappeared for 26 d 
London had few alternatives to fall back on though the dem 
for dailies published in the provinces was high and a few eph 
eral newssheets appeared on the streets. 

The suburban skyline in south London was changed by 
building of a television aerial tower more than 600 ft. 
to serve the new transmitter being built by the B.B.C. in 
grounds of the Crystal palace. There appeared not far a 
from it at Croydon, a smaller but more significant aeri 
the first commercial television transmitter in Britain. ‘ 
independent television service which opened on Sept. 22 ser 
the London area only. 

Two suburban theatres became TV studios and proposals ¥ 
made to convert the St. James’s theatre into offices and 
Adelphi into a shop. The Stoll (the only alternative oj 
house to Covent Garden) was to be demolished. The Lon 
County council used its powers as town planning authority 
forbid changes in the use of the St. James’s and the Ade 
and to insist that if the Stoll were rebuilt the premises wi 
have to contain a theatre. (G. Fy 


Los Angeles (comprisi Los Angel 
Los Angeles. prising Los Angeles 


Orange counties), the third-ranking me 
politan area in the United States, continued to grow in | 
population and commerce in 1955. The populations of the | 
county and metropolitan area were estimated by the char 
of commerce as of April 1 respectively as 2,160,000, 5,000 
and 5,340,000. These represented 12-month increases res 
tively of 1.6%, 3.6% and 4.2%. 

Although Los Angeles is known as the nation’s major cé 
of aeroplane manufacturing, with about 25% of the indus 
employment, a study by the Security-First National bank 
cated that the metropolitan area had exceptional economic d 
sification and “balance.” With 3.94% of the nonagricul 
wage and salary workers in the nation, it was found to acc 
for commensurate proportions, ranging from 3.06% to 5.096 
the national payrolls in standard employment categories. / 
plane manufacturing accounted for only 8.3% of total em 
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nt. 

\ study of industrial development since 1950 showed the fol- 
ing gains: ordnance and accessories (representing largely 
ded missiles and electronic equipment), 4,133.3%: aircraft 
| parts, 186%; electrical machinery, equipment and supplies, 
.1%; instruments and rélated products, 123.9%; nonelectri- 
machinery, 77.7%; motor vehicles and equipment, 59.3%; 
| fabricated metal products, 56.7%. 

fotal civilian employment reached an all-time high in August 
2,299,400, 6% above a year before. Aircraft employment 
ched a post-World War II peak of about 191,200, 6.3% 
ve the year before. 

sapital investments in new industrial enterprises and expan- 
1 of existing ones totalled $126,703,000 for the first eight 
nths of the year, compared with $138,081,000 for the same 
‘4 period. 

suilding construction, both residential and commercial, 
dugh August totalled $925,001,000 in Los Angeles county, a 
% increase over the same 1954 period. 

argo tonnage through the port of Los Angeles in the fiscal 
r ending in June dropped from 26,513,998 to 24,819,837, 
‘ely because of international factors which altered the rout- 
of oil shipments; tonnage in other categories increased. 
: port’s municipally operated foreign trade zone, one of five 
ots in the country where goods in transit could be stored in 
d duty free, was closed after six years’ operation entailing 
ass Of $440,000. 

‘mog—periodic atmospheric polluticn—became a matter of 
‘or community concern. Authorities said it was worse than 
“954, despite expanding control efforts, because of the city’s 
idy growth. It was traced primarily to automobile exhausts, 
astry and home incinerators. Two warning systems, one antic- 
sory and one remedial, were instituted, involving limitation 
pollution-producing activities in various degrees, to avert 
Peaous concentrations of contamination. 

rom the smog problem stemmed the community’s major 
rernmental cause celébre of the year—the proposed replace- 
it of home incineration with rubbish collection. A scandal 
<ring on the private trash collection industry developed, in- 
ving allegations of bribery and corruption which were still 
Bation as the year neared its end. 

‘he elimination of the last officially espoused racial segrega- 
in the city administration, through the integration of 
sroes and whites in the city’s fire-fighting units, was started 
‘x more than a year’s controversy. (G. Hr.) 


i 

aos One of the west south central states of the 
dSiana. United States, admitted to the union in 1812 as 
18th state, Louisiana is popularly known as the “Pelican 
le,’ “Creole state” or “Bayou state.’ Area 48,523 sq.mi., of 
ich 45,162 sq.mi. is land. Pop. (1950 census): 2,683,516, 
vhich 1,796,548 or 67% were white and 886,968 nonwhite; 
1,696 or 54.8% urban and 1,211,820 or 45.2% rural. The 
a population on July 1, 1955, was 2,902,000. Capital 
p. 1950), Baton Rouge, 125,629. Other important cities (with 
fo pop.): New Orleans 570,445, Shreveport 127,206, Lake 
tles 41,272, Monroe 38,572, Alexandria 34,913, Lafayette 
141. 

distory.—The legislature met twice in 1955. A proposed con- 
itional amendment authorizing a $50,000,000 bond issue for 
‘roved highways was rejected at the Nov. 1954 election, 
ch left the highway department without adequate funds for 
1954-56 biennium. To remedy this situation, the governor 
ed a 12-day special session on Jan. 3, 1955, which appropri- 
1 $30,000,000 from the surplus revenues for improvement of 
ul roads up to June 30, 1955, and an additional $20,000,000 
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from the anticipated tidelands royalties to match federal grants 
for arterial highways during the fiscal year 1955-56. 

At the Nov. 1954 election the voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for 30-day fiscal sessions in odd- 
numbered years, midway between the regular 60-day biennial 
sessions. The first such fiscal session convened on May 9, 1955. 
Its purpose was to review the biennial budgets for the various 
state departments and agencies, and to make necessary adjust- 
ments; but many of the departments requested large additional 
appropriations from the available or anticipated surplus reve- 
nue during the remainder of the 1954-56 biennium. Bills call- 
ing for appropriations of more than $200,000,000 were intro- 
duced, while the available surplus revenue was estimated at 
only about $50,000,000. With an election approaching, the 
legislature was inclined to pass a majority of the bills, and 
to leave it to the governor—who was ineligible to succeed 
himself—to veto enough of them to reduce the total appropria- 
tions to the sum estimated to be available from the surplus 
revenues. The legislature passed 167 bills, carrying appropria- 
tions of about $120,000,000. The governor approved 142 bills 
for a total of $54,000,000 and vetoed 25 others for a total of 
$66,000,000. Of the appropriations approved $20,000,000 were 
for education and $15,000,000 for highways. 

An intensive program of widening and resurfacing the older 
paved highways, to make them safer for modern traffic, was in 
progress in 1955, and more than roo mi. of new pavement was 
completed. Construction of a new highway bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi at New Orleans was begun, and plans and surveys were 
completed for the state’s first privately owned toll road, designed 
to shorten by 50 mi. the distance between New Orleans and 
points in southwestern Louisiana, and to cost an estimated 
$100,000,000. 

The federal supreme court issued its decree, ordering integra- 
tion of the races in the public schools as speedily as possible, 
while the fiscal session of the legislature was in progress; and 
the legislature reaffirmed its plan to maintain segregation, but to 
provide equal educational facilities for the two races. The dis- 
pute over ownership of the tidelands in the Gulf of Mexico 
hinged upon the question of the state’s “historic boundaries,” 
Louisiana claiming three leagues (about 104 mi.) and the fed- 
eral government contending that the boundary extended only 
3 mi. from the shore line. 

State officers in 1955 were: Robert F. Kennon, governor; C. E. 
Barham, lieutenant governor; Wade O. Martin, Jr., secretary of 
state; A. P. Tugwell, treasurer; Allison Kolb, auditor; Fred S. 
LeBlanc, attorney general; Shelby M. Jackson, superintendent 
of education; Ellen Bryan Moore, register of land office; Dave 
Pearce, commissioner of agriculture and immigration. 

Education.—In the 1954-55 session the 800 public schools for whites 
enrolled 250,294 elementary and 93,875 high school pupils and em- 
ployed 13,555 teachers; the 841 public schools for Negroes enrolled 
169,468 elementary and 39,501 high school pupils and employed 6,532 
teachers. The 205 private schools for whites enrolled 67,408 elementary 
and 13,902 high school pupils and employed 2,435 teachers; the 82 
private schools for Negroes enrolled 20,424 elementary and 2,527 high 
school pupils and employed 523 teachers. The 7 state-approved nursery 
schools and kindergartens enrolled 151 pupils and employed 16 teachers 
and assistants. The state operated 25 public trade schools in 1954-55. 
There were 7 state-supported colleges and universities for whites and 
2 for Negroes, 11 private and endowed colleges and universities for 
whites and 3 for Negroes. 

The total state budget for public education at all levels for the fiscal 
year 1954-55 was about $144,000,000, of which $18,000,000 consisted 


of bond issues authorized for new buildings and improvements at all the 
state-supported colleges and universities. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Total benefit payments under the Louisiana unemployment compensation 
law were $18,626,016 for the fiscal year 1954-55, compared with $15,- 
188,442 for the fiscal year 1953-54. Louisiana expended nearly $108,- 
000,000, in grants and operating costs, on public welfare in the fiscal 
year 1954-55, which was about the same as for the fiscal year 1953-54. 

In 1955 the state maintained eight charity hospitals; three hospitals 
for mental patients; three tuberculosis sanatoriums; a school for white 
blind, a school for white deaf and a school for Negro blind and deaf; 
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a training school for spastic children; and a training school for the 
feeble-minded. 

The state maintained a large prison farm for 3,000 adult offenders, 
separate training schools for about 200 delinquent white boys and girls 
and a training institute for about 200 delinquent Negro boys. 


Table |.—Louisiana Public Welfare Programs, 1954-55 


Average Cost for the 

Type of assistance number on rolls fiscal year 
- i aheore uals a1 eAeileinn atetrel ois 119,718 $73,108,756 
eat pidice. ae Ma ae ee ek ge ee 2,543 1,192,057 
Dependent children . « » + + + # © = = ie haere aay ie 70,352 13,680,959 
Disability assistance « + + + + ee Oto tO CeO 14,211 6,188,759 
General assistance. . «+ + + SAG Raton’ wo emtel ten 6-76 7,968 3,426,974 
Foster children . « + + s+ © # @ * Papa eo CO, cee! -O 2,142 1,411,663 
Totdlstcue, sel st.c cele) 6 o.6 ells iol saleuceuiek© 216,934 $ 99,009,168 
Administrative expenses . - 2 + ee © © ee ee c 8,941,798 
Total cost of program . - «= - dive wew tedicl widens $107,950,966 


Source: Lovisiana Department of Public Welfare Reports. 


Total state expenditures for maintenance, expansion and improvement 
of charitable and correctional institutions were about $45,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1954-55. 

Communications.—An exhaustive survey completed in 1955 as the basis 
for a long-range highway improvement program revealed that Louisiana 
had 47,472 mi. of rural highways and urban streets. Of this total 
15,069 mi. constituted the state-maintained highway system, 5,000 mi. 
of which was paved with concrete or blacktop and the remainder 
gravelled. Total state expenditures for public highways, exclusive of 
federal grants-in-aid, were about $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 1954- 
55, compared with $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953-54. There were 
about 4,400 mi. of railways and 4,800 mi. of navigable waterways. 
About 100 land airports and ro seaplane bases were in operation in 
1955. There were 678,338 telephones in service on Sept. I, 
three Louisiana ports for ocean-going vessels handled a total tonnage 
of 69,417,303 in 1954, compared with 70,211,400 in 1953. 

Banking and Finance.-—On Jan. 1, 1955, Louisiana had 40 national 
banks, with total deposits of $1,647,560,000 and resources of $1,756,- 
186,000; and 132 state banks, with total deposits of $769,489,299 and 
resources of $822,057,267. There were 63 savings and loan associations, 
with total assets of $373,475,136 on June 30, 1955; 294 small loan 


Table II.—Principal Crops of Louisiana 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

Cotton (bales). . . . ess ay hehe 575,000 572,000 591,000 
Cottonseed (tons) . . . . + + atta 235,000 236,000 239,000 
Com (bU)) ve. < ess At co 17,545,000 12,957,000 15,230,000 
Rice (100-lb. bags). . . . es ee « 12,528,000 14,996,000 10,968,000 
Sugar cane (short tons) . . «+ + « 5,865,000 6,200,000 5,407,000 
Sweet potatoes (bu.) . . .- +. + «= 9,800,000 8,835,000 9,319,000 
Irish potatoes (bu.) . 2 6 ee ee 499,000 927,000 1,418,000 
CYAMTONS) yon cree (5) Ke sp us) «etre, 393,000 324,000 381,000 
PSAE BUN okie) wie Gee) sea ie r 4,964,000 3,744,000 2,334,000 
Recans: (Ib }isiics super sie) oe vl oe 15,500,000 10,500,000 13,725,000 
Peaches)(bu.)) << os + 6 0 6 + Soc 70,000 149,000 
Pears (bu,) « ~ . « « PD ce ee orate 79,000 148,000 
Citrus fruits (boxes). . + 6 + e+ « 215,000 175,000 257,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


companies, with total assets of more than $40,000,000; and rio credit 
unions, with total assets of more than $6,000,000. Total state income 
for the fiscal year 1954-55 was nearly $400,000,000, exclusive of fed- 
eral grants-in-aid; and most of it was appropriated for current expenses. 
State bonded debt on July 1, 1955, was approximately $225,000,000. 

Agriculture—The total value of agricultural and truck crops was 
estimated at $270,000,000 in 1955, compared with $283,103,000 in 1954; 
total acreage harvested was 2,750,000, compared with 2,800,000 in 
1954. Total income from crops, livestock and poultry and their products 
was estimated at $400,000,000 in 1955, compared with $421,251,000 
in 1954; from government payments $11,000,000, compared with $11,- 
306,000 in 1954. A late spring freeze destroyed peaches and pears and 
severely damaged some of the early truck crops; and prices for most 
farm products were slightly lower in 1955 than in 1954. 


Table IIl._—Principal Industries of Louisiana 


Value Value 
added by added by 
Salaries manu- monu- 
All and wages, facture, facture, 
employees, 1983 1953 1952 
1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . . » « 27,662 $79,685 $193,112 $177,200 
Textile mill products . . 2... + 6 « Zo12 6,029 8,713 8,326 
Lumber and products (except furniture). 24,174 51,620 84,627 6 
Paper and allied products . .... 17,345 70,915 165,020 ¢ 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 16,249 75,665 270,210 238,269 
Petroleum and coal products. . . 5 13,666 72,671 200,161 211,670 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . « 4,315 16,358 35,954 be 
Fabricated metal products ... «+ 3,780 13,833 26,253 * 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 3,909 14,497 18,144 Me 
Transportation equipment. . . + « + 9,186 35,054 44,670 “j 
Administrative and auxiliary. . . . . 1,741 7,280 Nave ae 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Manufacturing.—About 2,400 industrial establishments, employing 170,- 
ooo workers and paying about $550,000,000 in wages and salaries, pro- 
duced finished products worth $1,750,000,000 in 1955, compared with 
$1,700,000,000 in 1954. Under the state law exempting new industrial 
installations from taxation for ten years, capital investments in new 
industrial plants and expansions of existing ones amounted to $150,000,- 
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NOSisa woes 


ooo in 1954, compared with $267,000,000 in 1953; these provi 
4,500 new jobs in 1954, compared with 5,000 in 1953. 

Forest Products, Furs, Fisheries.—Louisiana forests produced 818, 
ooo bd.ft. of lumber and 1,486,871 cords of pulpwood in 1954, com 
with 879,571,579 bd.ft. and 1,355,666 cords in 1953. 

The Louisiana fur harvest for the 1954-55 season was valu 
$3,418,730, compared with $1,835,983 for the 1953-54, season. Ne}; 
$1,000,000 of the increase was from mutria, a fur-bearing animal } 
introduced into the state a decade ago. 

The total catch of Louisiana commercial fisheries—fish, oys 
shrimp, crabs, frogs and menhaden—was valued at more than 
000,000 in 1953, compared with $35,000,000 in 1952. The indu 
furnished a livelihood to 65,782 persons in 1953. CW. PR 

Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of 
mineral commodities produced in Louisiana in 1952 and 1953 ( 
liminary). In 1953, Louisiana was second among the states in oul 
of natural gas and sulphur, and third in petroleum and salt; and ran) 
fourth in the value of its mineral output, with 6.71% of the U.S. 


Table 1V.—Mineral Production of Louisiana 


(Short tons, except as noted) 
1952 1953 
Value Quantity Valu 
$434,000 624,000 $ 952 


Quantity 
c 390,136 


Mineral 


(ACNE Oo. 0 0.0 
Natural gas (000 


culft,)ueeomnnetnetnl | 207414 3,000 82,889,000 1,293,644,000 106,079§ 
Natural gasoline 
(000 gal.) ... 672,042 48,579,000 665,532 55,421} 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . 243,929,000 645,090,000 256,632,000 721,150, 
Petroleum gases 
(000 gal.) 297,444 14,890,000 287,280 12,654, 
Scllt Weis eecrow'e! ce 2,553,000 7,808,000 3,061,000 9,190, 
Sand and gravel. . 6,005,000 6,737,000 4,538,000 5,1624 
Sulphur 3 3 6) os 6 1,624,000 32,015,000 1,802,000 43,453 
Other minerals. . . ate 10,059,000 OK 11,176, 
Totalirests) sancti $848,401,000 $965,237, 
(1900- ), Canadian political lea 


Low, Solon Earl was born Jan. 8 at Cardston, Alta. 


was educated at Calgary Normal college and at the universi 
of Alberta and Southern California. He entered provincial p 
tics in Alberta as a Social Credit party candidate in 1935 
was a member of the legislature until 1945; provincial treas 
for Alberta, 1937-44; minister of education, 1943-44; mini 
without portfolio, Alberta government, Oct. 1944 to May 1 
Elected president and national leader of the Social Credit As 
ciation of Canada at the national conventions, Toronto, 1 
and Regina, 1946, he resigned his provincial seat in 1945 
on June 11 of that year was elected to the house of comm 
for Peace River, Alta. | 
Following a lengthy visit to Israel, Low returned to Can: 
in the fall of 1954 and subsequently delivered a score of lectu 
on his visit to audiences in the U.S. and Canada. In June 1 
he conducted a campaign in Alberta on behalf of the So 
Credit party which was returned to power again under Prem 
E. C. Manning. Low was instrumental in helping to end 
opposition filibuster in the house of commons over the Defe: 
Production act, since it was his proposal, with slight chang 
which finally broke the unprecedented deadlock between 
government and the official opposition, which sought a time Ii 
on the act and won its point on this principle. (M. L, S. 


I bh A preliminary estimate by the National Lum 
umber. Manufacturers association placed the total pro¢ 
tion of lumber in the United States in 1954 at 37,329,000, 
bd.ft. The total included 29,296,000,000 bd.ft. of softwood ( 


Table |.—Lumber Production in the U.S., Selected Years 
(in 000,000 bd. ft.) 


Year Softwoods Hardwoods T 
VOTO RG Pe 1s inital tule tet let sine: acre’ entanme 34,000 10,500 44 
UR AG SOM cy OOO Deo oO 26,810 6,989 3¢ 
NOS Ome ee cle ce icineiibh eMioL isis om aats 21,323 4,729 26 
ee eer eri rucr. Di oy te Cer 24,903 4,031 28 
EOP Ra Pea GNP a Ghee aoa Go S 30,633 7,374 3& 
TOSI R TRAC aioe GL oarer cena. arate: rere 29,493 re 7aul 37 
1952 SPOEDLOEG aki er mo, mo 30,234 7,228 37 
TOSSP ee. chtek ot eke) et fos on ot ol etree 29,562 7,180 3¢ 


niferous) lumber and 8,033,000,000 bd.ft. of hardwood lun 
(broadleaved species ). Production for 1953 and for selected 
lier years, as reported by the bureau of the census, U.S. der 
ment of commerce, are given in Table I. 
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‘he production figures by species for 1953, according to the 
eau of the census reports, are shown in Tables II and III. 

)f the total lumber output in the United States in 1953, the 
ific states produced 47%, nearly all softwoods. Oregon, Cali- 
ia and Washington were the three leading producers, in the 


Table Il_—Softwood Lumber Production in the U.S, by Species* 
(in 000,000 bd. ft.) 


1953 
of wood production 
SEEN st at en ss 6 < ‘es Res ett Ea Weim e ed fet a ad eer 10,367 
BEENOW pines sia) st.) ee ites. cee oe ee: Retna 7,581 
IED Geer Beni nate Ree oo Oe PE cee eS ce a in Fe gs 3,783 
REED Rc aeie re Lee RIA eae eS, Sls wet gh eee Bay 1,577 
MME ara P Adc test tant ied cars 1s deitehs d. cPow hd. duce oie estas 1,441 
e pine (including western [Idaho] and eastern white pines). . . 2... . 1,354 
yood . as mrderil ens aaieinmnh i bEvce une iy stickers: ale S 969 


mber in smaller quantities also was produced from sugar pine, Englemann and other 
ses, cedars, larch, cypress and other softwoods. 


er named. Other important producing states were Georgia, 
rth Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, Idaho, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
lisiana, Montana and Texas. 

ixports of lumber from the United States in 1953 amounted 
143,900,000 bd.ft., according to department of commerce re- 
ts. The total included 472,300,000 bd.ft. of softwood lumber, 
300,000 bd.ft. of hardwood lumber, 500,000 bd.ft. of box 


Table IIl_—Hardwood Lumber Production in the U.S. by Species* 
(in 000,000 bd. ft.) 


1953 
of wood production 
ERM eens ol vb te 4). 3,509 Black and tupelo gum. . 2... 331 
BMEROPIOE % site 1s 2 + 0 709 Beech Sr tt Capen tie rh ah 0 236 
SSI aro B te Sole) Ps) Pelye> 551 Eimiirmri curr ch eich cok. Gee 210 
t gum (red andsap) .. . 530 Birchiseacsuse acces oy cies salutes ie 
ymwood and aspen... . 406 


her hardwood species included ash, sycamore, alder, basswood, hickory and walnut. 
ks and 74,500,000 bd.ft. of sawed railroad ties. Imports of 
ber amounted to 2,770,400,000 bd.ft., including 2,526,700,- 
bd.ft. of softwood lumber, 232,600,000 bd.ft. of hardwood 
ber, 3,400,000 bd.ft. of box shooks and 7,700,000 bd.ft. of 
ed railroad ties. 
‘he wholesale lumber price index in 1954 dropped slightly 
ow the 1953 figure. It was also below the high point reached 
951. Table IV shows average wholesale price indexes for 
ber for selected years, from statistics published by the bu- 
t of labour statistics, U.S. department of labour. 
n estimate of world production of sawn wood for 1953 by 
forestry division of the U.N. Food and Agriculture organi- 
on placed the total at 266,850,000 cu.m., an increase of 3% 
- the 1952 estimate (1 cum.=424 bd.ft.). Approximately 
--fifths of the total 1953 production was softwood. 


Table 1V.— Wholesale Lumber Price Index in the U.S, 


(1947-49 = 100) 
Index Year Index 
33.2 1950. 114.5 
MMe 5070: fs, wot 2Gs1 WES 8 8G a etto ae. © PKR) 
es as 289. TOS 2 ee oe ee 20s 
Relwiiges! x04 40,7 IRI ey heer erry C3 
A oie eke! Ea y aoa Sci 117.3 


roe: 4210753 


1 a regional breakdown of the estimated total world produc- 
_ North America (the U.S. and Canada) accounted for 111,- 
000 cu.m.; the Soviet Union for 64,000,000 cu.m.; Europe, 
20,000 cu.m.; Asia, 25,620,000 cu.m.; Latin America, 9,680,- 
cu.m.; the Pacific area, 4,400,000 cu.m.; and Africa, 2,520,- 
cu.m. 

he United States ranked first in production both of softwood 
hardwood lumber. Its total output of approximately 92,500,- 
cu.m. was more than one-third of the world production of 
1 wood. The U.S.S.R.’s 64,000,000 cu.m. ranked second. 
ada reported 18,153,000 cu.m.; Japan, 17,255,000 CuU.m.; 
‘ern Germany, 7,104,000 cu.m.; Sweden, 6,900,000 cu.m.; 


Brazil, 4,304,000 cu.m.; Finland, 4,115,000 cu.m.; France, 
4,100,000 cu.m.; Austria, 3,282,000 cu.m.; Australia, 3,007,000 
cu.m.; Yugoslavia, 2,196,000 cu.m. Other countries producing 
more than 1,000,000 cu.m. in 1953 were Italy, Norway, United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and Switzerland. 

A new wood-fibre building board that filters poison bases, 
disease-laden particles and radioactive fall-out was announced 
by the U.S. department of agriculture and the U.S. army. The 
new material, called diffusion board, was developed by the de- 
partment of agriculture’s Forest Products laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., with the co-operation of the army chemical corps. The 
laboratory reported that the material could be manufactured 
with much the same equipment used to make ordinary building 
fibreboard and that any species of wood could be pulped to 
make it. 

Standards for establishment of basic stress and higher allow- 
able working stresses for timbers were revised by the Forest 
Products laboratory. The new standards were adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

Forest Products laboratory tests showed that low-grade lum- 
ber can be used to produce high-grade material for house siding 
and for interior use by overlaying it with resin-impregnated pa- 
per. The laboratory also developed a low-cost, easily installed 
flooring material made from hardwood veneer with a special dry- 
ing process that makes it flexible and gives it good dimensional 
stability. 

A South Carolina insurance company announced that it was 
completing arrangements to write fire insurance on merchantable 
timber, young growing timber and forest plantations in the 11 
southern states from Virginia and Tennessee to Arkansas and 
Texas. This was the first forest insurance to become commer- 
cially available in the United States. (See also Forests.) 

(CoEURS 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER emerging from pressure cylinder. Announced in 
1955, the use of Wolman salts makes lumber resistant to termites, decay, 
mould and leach, and partially fireproofs the lumber as well. The solution of 
salts is raised to 140° F. and impregnated in the lumber by vacuum and 
pressure in the chamber shown in the photograph 
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In 1955, Lutheran church membership in North 
Lutherans. America passed the 7,000,000 mark. The total 
was 7,117,906, including 6,906,331 in the U.S. and 211,575 in 
Canada, according to the National Lutheran council. 

The 16 Lutheran church bodies had a total of 17,239 congre- 
gations and 15,881 ministers; combined property valuation was 
$1,238,843,998; debts $156,766,470; total expenditures $272,- 
511,767, including $218,214,297 for local expenses and $54,297,- 
470 for church work at large. 

Lutheran missionary efforts, at a new peak since 1946, were 
carried on at an expense of more than $4,500,000 by 1,687 Amer- 
ican Lutheran missionaries, serving 5,265 mission congregations 
with 865,000 native members in 18 foreign countries. 

Merger talks between Lutheran bodies continued. The 2,200,- 
ooo-member United Lutheran Church in America, largest single 
body, and the 516,00o-member Augustana Lutheran Church 
jointly invited all Lutherans to talks “looking toward organic 
unity.” Meanwhile, a proposed affiliation of the small (22,000- 
member) American Evangelical Lutheran Church with the 
United Lutheran Church in America was postponed because it 
failed to achieve the required two-thirds majority vote in the 
smaller body. 


Jan. 1, 1960, was declared target date for merger of four other 


bodies: the Evangelical Lutheran Church (960,000 members), 
American Lutheran Church (862,000), Lutheran Free Church 
(67,000) and United Evangelical Lutheran Church (57,000). 

Preparations were begun for the 1957 assembly at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., of the Lutheran World Federation which, during 
1955, increased its membership to 56 churches in 28 countries 
and embraced nearly two-thirds of the world’s estimated 77,000,- 
ooo Lutherans. 

The National Lutheran council, U.S. national committee for 
the Lutheran World federation and agency for eight US. church 
bodies (largest non-member in the U.S.: the Missouri Synod), 
announced that contributions in cash and goods to world-wide 
relief projects had reached nearly $82,000,000 from 1939 through 
1954, including cash gifts to Lutheran World Action and food, 
clothing and medicines donated to Lutheran World Relief. The 
combined relief effort was described as the most extensive un- 
dertaken by any Protestant denomination. 

In 1955, the National Lutheran council launched a $1,000,000 
refugee program in co-operation with the Missouri Synod, aim- 
ing at the resettlement of 15,000 refugees under the U.S. Refu- 
gee Relief act. The 1955 goal of the All-Lutheran Food Appeal, 
also in co-operation with the Missouri Synod, was envisioned as 
$1,000,000 worth of food products for overseas relief. 

“Martin Luther,” widely acclaimed U.S. Lutheran-financed 
feature film, wound up its commercial runs with a gross of more 
than $2,000,000. Tentative plans were announced for a Lutheran 
feature film on composer Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Much publicized in 1955 were Lutheran “heresy trials” against 
three young pastors in the Milwaukee, Wis., area, the first such 
trials in the United Lutheran Church in America since the 1920s. 
Pastor George P. Crist of Durham, Wis., was suspended for de- 
nial of the virgin birth and physical resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as well as deviation from other doctrines. Investigations against 
two other pastors were continued. (See also CHRISTIAN UNITY; 
CuuRCcH MEMBERSHIP. ) (A. La.) 


Luxembourg An independent grand duchy in western Eu- 
* rope, Luxembourg is bounded south by 
France, northwest by Belgium and northeast by Germany. Area: 
999 sq.mi. Pop.: (Dec. 31, 1947, census) 290,992; (1954 est.) 
308,000. Languages: Letzeburgesch, a German dialect, and 
French (official). Religion: Roman Catholic 98%. Capital, 
Luxembourg, pop. (1953 est.) 66,382. Sovereign, Grand Duchess 


LUTHERANS—MACHINERY AND MACHINE TOOLS 


Charlotte, Prime minister in 1955, Joseph Bech. 
History.—On April 16, 1955, by 48 votes to 3, the cham 
of deputies ratified the Paris agreements on the rearmamen 
the German Federal Republic and its access to the North Atl 
tic Treaty organization. On April 19-21, Joseph Bech, the 
mier, paid an official visit to Vienna. On Sept. 9 the Uni 
States and Luxembourg each raised its legation in the ot} 
country to embassy status. In October a Luxembourg par 
mentary delegation visited the U.S.S.R. | 
On April 16 Princess Josephine-Charlotte, wife of Pri 
Jean, the heir to the grand ducal throne, gave birth to a | 
who was baptized Henri. (See also EUROPEAN Unity.) 


Luxembourg Industrial Production 


(In thousand metric tons except as noted) 


Product 1954 fA} 1952 1945 1937- 
Iron ore (metal content 30%) . - 5,892 7,164 7,248 1,404 6,2 
bli of a 0 & Cro Oo 970 2,796 2,724 3,076 318 1,9: 
Grudersteeli «us Weve te cine 2,832 2,664 3,000 264 1,9 
Gas (million cu.m.). . 2 + © «© © 20.16 19.08 18.5 11.6 F 
Electricity (million kw.hr.) » + + + 990.0 879.6 831.6 177.6 5 


primary 1,045, pupils 28,597, teac} 
1,063; secondary 7, pupils 3,253, teachers 280; vocational 7, Di 
3,313, teachers 170. Institutions of higher education 2, students 68 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Luxembourg franc, at par with the Bel 
franc. Budget (1954 est., 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 3,867, 
000 fr. (4,039,000,000 fr.); expenditure 4.379,000,000 fr. (4,790, 
ooo fr.). 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1952): 4,300 km. Rail 
(1954) 505 km. Licensed motor vehicles (Jan. 1955): cars (inclu 
taxis) 18,532, commercial vehicles 5,844. Telephones (Jan. 1954) 28, 

Agriculture——Main crops: wheat, oats, potatoes. Livestock (19 
cattle 131,000; sheep 3,000; poultry 443,000, horses 11,544; 
86,161. 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): 


Macao: see PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Macedonia: see YUGOSLAVIA. 
Machinery, Farm: see AGRICULTURE. 


: . The year 1955 
Machinery and Machine To0ls. nctabie in the 
chine-tool industry of the U.S. for two reasons: builders 
their first national show in eight years, at Chicago, Ill, » 
automation emerged as an important factor in machine-toal 
sign and performance. The industry booked orders total 
around $800,000,000, thus setting a new record for a peacet 
year. Shipments did not exceed $675,000,000, compared \ 
$900,000,000 the previous year. The result was that the indu 
ended the year with a backlog considerably larger than 
the start. This situation applied to metal-forming machine 
well as to metal-cutting machines. 

The machine-tool show, which was attended by 103,000 } 
ple, bore out the contention of qualified observers that mach 
tool design had made a greater advance within 8 years (f 
the previous show in 1947) than in the previous 80 years. — 

In machine-tool circles, automation originally meant 1 
more than the feeding and ejecting of work into and ou 
machines mechanically, and the transfer of the work from 
machine to another by mechanical means. Then it was br 
ened to include the mechanization and automatic contré 
manufacturing processes. 

Automation had long been used in mass-production pl 
especially in the automobile industry. In 1955 it was appli¢ 
assembly as well as processing operations. Final assembl 
V-eight engines at Plymouth’s new plant in Detroit, Mich., 
pleted during the summer of 1955, was done automaticall 
mechanized lines with subassemblies manually positioned 
oriented and then automatically fastened by air-operatec 
runners and other units. More than 560 ft. long, the line wa 
by overhead conveyors bringing colour-coded plastic trays 
an area where devices automatically loaded compartments 
the exact number of parts needed. Trays were routed to va 


tions of the lines according to need. 
\ survey made by the editors of American Machinist of 1,574 
talworking plants showed that 1 out of 5 of them had in- 
lled some form of automation. Even in shops with 50 em- 
ees or less, 1 out of ro had some kind of automation. To 
ulify as possessing any form of automation, a company had 
have one or more of these units: transfer machines, transfer 
vices, automatic loading or automatic assemblies. 
?reselection of feeds and speeds for machine tools so that 
y could be applied at the touch of a button or automatically 
mn completion of the previous operation was a growing devel- 
nent during the year. Methods for doing this ranged from a 
ple card placed over the change-gear lever (which merely 
icated the next setting but was numbered for the operation) 
a fully automatic tape-controlled machine that produced 
ee different parts alternately from a single loop of tape that 
ermined speed, feed, length of cut and operations sequences. 
> builder had a numerical-sequence programmer that used 
se punched cards (which could be punched in the shop or 
ce in direct decimal numbers) placed over a panel of but- 
s. The pushing of a pin through the holes set the buttons, or 
master pin plate accomplished the same thing. This panel 
ald sequence 25 functions and select from 8 different combi- 
ions of feeds and speeds, preset on dials. Numerically con- 
led table positioning came into considerable use. One was a 
e-controlled turret punch using a system newly developed by 
of the press builders. 
it least three lathes and two hobbing machines first built dur- 
1955 were equipped with self-resetting or feed back devices. 
nding machines showed the influence of the automotive in- 
try in automatic cycling, automatic loading, clamping, wheel 
ssing and other devices. Several cylindrical and centreless 
iders were equipped with electromechanical controls for auto- 
sic compensation for wheel wear as a result of redressing. 
‘automatic threading control on a standard turret lathe was 
wided with a hydraulic unit which powered the automatic 
1 infeed to the proper graduation cutting depth for each 
5. One grinder manufacturer worked on a project for elimi- 
ing mechanical and electrical wheel positioning controls. He 
stituted an electric eye beamed across flanges on the work 
dosition the wheel. 
‘racer control came into greater use during the year. A verti- 
‘boring and turning mill with an automatic tracer-controlled 
yement was unveiled by one builder. The system on this ma- 
1e included a tracer head with a stylus and motors providing 
vidual drives for each motion. A prominent builder dis- 
yed at the show a roll-contouring lathe of 50-in. capacity 
1 a two-direction tracer that handled steep-angle contours. 
heavy-duty work, another company brought out an auto- 
ic tracing lathe which removed up to one-half inch of mate- 
on one, two, three and four automatically controlled tracing 
3. 
‘hree developments were noteworthy in threading equipment: 
tinuous automatic threading operations, thread broaching and 
I-screw tapping. Infinitely adjustable speeds, hydraulic feeds, 
-powered unit drill heads and minimizing of noncutting time 
e stressed in new designs of radial drills. More capacity in 
same machine size was provided in certain radials, which 
e equipped with double right-angle bases to permit one job 
se set up while another was working. Fully automatic gear 
iding came into its own during the year. The machine for this 
pose could be fed by hopper or magazine and had an auto- 
ic work release at the end of its cycle. Milling machines, like 
er types of machine tools, were redesigned to improve ac- 
acy and convenience of operation and to make them more 
yerful and rigid for effective use of carbide milling cutters at 


HIGH-SPEED LATHE installed at the Carboloy department of General Elec- 
tric Co., in 1955. Weighing 12 tons, the machine is 32 in. long and is 
capable of variable speeds from 4 to 1,400 r.p.m. It was to be used in testing 
materials machinability with various grades of cemented carbide tools, and 
to determine carbide life under all conditions 


optimum cutting speeds and feeds. In broaching, manufacturers 
revealed many new features: higher speeds, substitution of elec- 
tromechanical for hydraulic drives, easier control of the machine 
by redesign, reduction of time lost between cutting strokes and 
automatic loading and removal of the work. 

“Packaged presses” began to come into prominence in 1955. 
These presses are ready to run after they are set down on the 
shop floor and are plugged into air and electric lines. For mass- 
production users, these presses save the cost of setting up. 
Also, the builder engineers the controls—for air, electricity and 
automation—puts them into substantial cabinets and properly 
labels their elements and functions. The electrical devices are 
also prewired. 

Electrical-discharge machines assumed increased importance 
during the year. One such machine was suitable for tool sharp- 
ening, surfacing, forming, piercing, diemaking or polishing. A 
four-station machine of this type pierced 32 elliptical holes in 
stainless steel in 110 minutes, using extruded tubular brass 
electrodes. The contour was held to 0.005 in., and alignment to 
0.001 in. 

No innovation created more excitement during 1955 than 
ceramic (cemented-oxide) cutting tools. When applied properly, 
they increased steel-finishing speeds four to five times. These 
tools cut at 600 to 3,000 ft. per minute with depth of cut 
ranging from o.110 to 0.250 in. and feed rate from 0.008 to 
0.016 in. per revolution. When designed right, adequately sup- 
ported and used in a machine with enough power, ceramic tools 
could remove metal at least four times faster than tungsten- 
carbide tools could cut it. Tool bits lasted 26 to 30 minutes; 
they remained cool if properly designed. Power required for 
ceramic tools was about the same as for carbide tools. Most of 
the bits were composed of aluminum oxide with varying per- 
centages of other oxides, processed by powder metallurgy. 
Ceramic tools were being made experimentally during the year 
and were not available commercially. CBRE) 
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(1893- ), U.S. government official, 
McKay, Douglas was born on June 24 at Portland, Ore., 
and received his bachelor’s degree in agriculture at Oregon State 
college, Corvallis, in 1917. He served overseas as an infantry 
officer in World War I. He was an automobile salesman at 
Portland, Ore., from 1920 to 1927, then set up his own automo- 
bile dealership at Salem, Ore. Mayor of Salem for one term 
(1933-34), he was later Oregon state senator for four separate 
terms (1935-37, 1939-41, 1943-45 and 1947-49). In 1948 he 
was elected governor of Oregon on the Republican ticket; he 
was reelected in 1950. 

Although a staunch opponent of such vast public power de- 
velopments as the projected Columbia Valley authority and the 
Missouri Valley authority, McKay became known in the west as 
a supporter of local governmental development of natural re- 
sources. He was named secretary of the interior in Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s cabinet and was sworn into office Jan. 21, 1953. 
The following April 17 McKay announced that he had cut the 
department of the interior’s budget from the $607,251,400 asked 
by former Pres. Harry S. Truman to $484,363,000. 

During 1955 McKay opposed federal building of the contro- 
versial Hell’s Canyon dam on the Oregon-Idaho border. In testi- 
mony before the senate’s interior subcommittee in Feb. 1955, he 
advocated admission of both Alaska and Hawaii to the union. 


M An island (fourth largest in the world) off the 
adagascar. southeast coast of Africa, Madagascar is an 
overseas territory of the French Union. Comoro archipelago is 
administered as a separate territory. Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 

(sq.mi.) 1936 est. 1954 est. 
Madagascar (with dependencies). « « « « « 230,165 3,669,328  4,540,400* 
Comoro archipelago . «+ «ee ee eee 849 128,608 170,046 


*1953 estimate. 


Population: many indigenous racial and tribal groups, the 
Merina being the most numerous (about 900,000) ; 66,423 Euro- 
peans (1952) including 47,274 French; small Hindu, Chinese 
and Arab minorities. Language: Malagasy, related to the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian group. Religion: Madagascar, Christian and 
pagan; Comoro archipelago, Moslem. Chief town (pop., 1951 
census): Antananarivo or Tananarive (cap.) 182,982; Tama- 
tave 36,133; Majunga 38,042. High commissioner in 1955, 
André Soucadaux. Comores: administrator, Pierre Coudert. 

History.—Madagascar’s economy was going through a critical 
period in 1955, mainly because of the fall in coffee prices, coffee 
being the country’s principal export. The coffee crop rose none- 
theless, reaching 40,000 metric tons. The former nationalist 
deputy, Raseta, who had been sentenced to death after the re- 
bellion of 1947, was released from prison on condition that he 
should reside in France. In September conversations between 
the deposed sultan of Morocco and the delegates of the French 
government and of the Moroccan political parties took place at 
Antsirabe. Two dams were started to the east of Tananarive, 
to provide additional electricity. 

By a law of Aug. 6 the administration of the French Austral 
and Antarctic territories was detached from that of Madagas- 
car: henceforth they were to constitute a distinct overseas ter- 
ritory. Reindeer, ponies and some sheep were landed on Ker- 
guelen island. 

The governor-general of the Union of South Africa, E. G. 
Jansen, paid an official visit to Madagascar in July. (Hv. De.) 


Education.—(1953) Madagascar: Schools: primary 1,856, pupils 255,- 
855; secondary (including teacher training) 146, pupils 11,385; voca- 
tional 135, pupils 6,194. Higher institutions 4, students 378. Comores: 
pupils 2,700. 

Foreign Trade.—Monetary unit: franc C. F. A. (Colonies Francaises 
d'Afrique) =2 metropolitan francs. In 1955, U.S. $1=350 metropolitan 
francs. Madagascar: imports (1954) 24,040,000,000 fr. C. F. A., includ- 


McKAY—MAINE 


~The Republican controlled legislature met in regular session 


ing 18,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from France; exports 16,026,000,000 
C. F. A., including 11,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to France (coffee 41, 
metric tons, rice 16,000 metric tons, tobacco). Comores: imports 55} 
000,000 fr. C. F. A.; exports 558,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (mainly vaniff 
and essential oils). | 
Agriculture—Madagascar (metric tons, 1953): rice 1,025,000; coff 
43,500; potatoes 80,000; peanuts 22,000; maize 72,500; manioc 856,00) 
Cape peas 12,000; sisal 8,700; raffia fibre 5,100; castor oil 2,70) 
tobacco 4,400; vanilla 350; pepper 350; dry beans (1952) 32,000. | 


Madeira: see PorTuGAL. 


ZINES. 
Magnesium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 


PRICES. 


: The extreme northeastern state of the United Stat 
Maine. Maine was admitted as the 23rd state in 1820, and} 
popularly known as the “Pine Tree state.” Land area 31,0 
sq.mi.; water area 2,175 sq.mi.; pop. (July 1, 1955, est.) 89q 
000; (1950 census) 913,774. The largest cities and their 19} 
populations are: Portland 77,634; Lewiston 40,974; Bang 
31,558; Auburn 23,134; South Portland 21,866; Augusta (car 
20,913; Biddeford 20,836; Waterville 18,287. | 

History.—Gov. Edmund S. Muskie took office Jan. 5, 199 


Jan. 5, 1955, and adjourned on May 21. The first in 20 years 
deal with a Democratic governor, it passed many of his reco: 
mendations, creating a department of industry and commerg 
authorizing a survey of state government, and providing mo 
money for state institutions and aid to education. It also rea 
portioned the house of representatives for the first time sin 
1931. The constitution provides for decennial reapportionment 
On the other hand, the legislature also passed a one cent 
gallon increase in the state gasoline tax (from 6 to 7 cent 
over the gubernatorial veto, turned down a proposed incon 
tax (or a sales tax increase alternative) refused to set up 
building reserve fund and frowned on a highway bond issue, 
budget supplement of $10,000,000 was cut in half and varie 
tax increases provided to finance the remaining $5,000,000 a 
propriation. | 

Governor Muskie allowed the supplementary tax and appr 
priation bill to become law without his signature. A new sta 
office building and a state liquor warehouse were pushed towa' 
completion at the state capital. 

At a special September election voters approved four min 
amendments to the state constitution and approved a brid 
bond issue. Maine Indians on state reservations were privileg 
to vote at this election, their first chance in Maine histor 
An amendment approved in 1954 gives “Indians not taxe 
the right denied by the 1820 constitution. 

Favourable weather and a prosperous national econon 
pushed Maine’s vacation industry to a new high point, and oth 
features of the state’s economic picture were sound, with U 
employment lower than in 1954. The Maine turnpike extensi 
begun in 1954 was completed in 1955. 

The chief officers of Maine during 1955 were: governor (oF 
elected state official in Maine), Edmund S. Muskie; secreta 
of state, Harold I. Goss; attorney general, Frank F. Hardir 
treasurer, Frank S. Carpenter; auditor, Fred M. Berry; co 
missioner of agriculture, Fred J. Nutter. | 


Education.—The net enrolment in the public schools April 1, 1 
was 173,147, compared with 168,225 in 1954 and 167,024 in 19 
The state general fund appropriation for the department of educat 
for the year 1954-55 was $9,254,357, compared with $8,694,076 
1954. Expenditure per pupil based on average daily attendance 
1953-54 was $148.54 for elementary schools, $333.18 for second 
schools; in 1952-53 it was $136.19 and $293.50, respectively. Pu 
school teaching positions in the state (elementary and secondary) mI 
bered 6,916 in 1953-54 compared with 6,603 in 1952-53. The comf 
sioner of education in 1955 was Herbert G. Espy. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Program: 


MAIZE—MALAYA, 


yf Dec. 31, 1955, there was a balance (Oct. x est.) of $42,500,000 
he unemployment compensation benefit funds of the Maine employ- 
t security commission, compared with $42,649,892 a year earlier. 
1 benefit payments for 1955 (Oct. 1 est.) were $8,700,000, com- 
d with $9,837,344 the previous year. The state expended for health, 
are and charities for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1955, and 
+ 30, 1954, $16,903,738 and $16,663,764 respectively. Ten state 
tutions (correctional, mental, etc.) as of Sept. 30, r955, had a total 
ite population of 5,416 and 1,370 employees, and three tuberculosis 
toria had 274 inmates and 264 employees. These sanatoria were 
sferred from the department of institutional service to the depart- 
t of health and welfare as of Aug. 20, 1955. The total expended on 
13 institutions for the fiscal years 1955 and 1954 was $7,150,717 
$6,826,933, respectively. 

ymmunications.—Highways of the state in 1955 were: state highway 
2m, 3,163 mi.; state aid system, 7,297 mi.; local system, 9,293 mi.; 
|, 19,753 mi. In the year ended June 30, 1955, the state expended 
» and federal funds for highway and bridge purposes, exclusive of 
and interest charges, $31,758,806, compared with $31,217,212 in 
1. Total expenditures of the highway department for the same years 
- $35,385,043 and $34,467,872. Steam railway mileage on 8 railroads 
1,832 line miles (Dec. 31, 1953). As of Aug. 1955 there were an 
nated 230,024 telephone instruments in Maine, compared with 222,- 
as of July 1954. Maine had 23 licensed commercial airports as of 
1955, and one regularly scheduled commercial airline. There were 
ommercial A.M. radio stations, 4 commercial TV stations operating 
faine as of Oct. 1955. There were 338,519 motor vehicles, including 
ers, registered in 1954 and 357,330 (est.) for 1955, with 377,516 
ators’ licences issued in 1954 and 391,000 estimated for 1955. 
inking and Finance.—During 1955 the Maine banking department 
rvised 32 savings banks, with one branch; 28 trust companies, with 
yranches; and 29 loan and building, and savings and loan associa- 
3. The following figures are for June 30, 1955: deposits of savings 
<8, $305,903,134; total assets, $349,912,445; trust company deposits, 
479,589; total assets, $311,638,855:; building and loan and savings 
‘loan associations, total resources, $50,296,544. There were 31 na- 
il banks in the state with combined assets on June 30, 1955, of 
),034,000, and total deposits of $259,934.000. Receipts, expenditures, 
‘bonded debt of the state government for the year ending June 30, 
;, were respectively: $85,366,180; $87,798,624: $37,300,000. For 
year ending June 30, 1954, these were respectively: $81,721,240; 
142,894; $39,141,500. 

griculture.—Except for a high potato yield, 1955 was a normal year 
Maine agriculture. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Maine 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

EMI st wi''cll 6\'0) folie, 6% 61.010. 10 468,000 312,000 474,000 
Bee ejiss a 0 6 © eye © 6 2,880,000 3,003,000 3,344,000 
DUA Ao bietotrcte die. pts alse ne 108,000 100,000 132,000 
MUMNSNs) Yodo) oho’ 0 <0) o: 0% ©. 6) 768,000 712,000 772,000 
BEEEDU. “2 6 se se ew é 68,200,000 48,960,000 61,758,000 
BDU pitts vic, “ol oa.0 sus) «ere ot o 1,530,000 740,000 927,000 
(dry), 100-lb. bags ..-.. 69,000 32,000 66,000 


urce: U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


heries.—During 1954 there were 283,905,900 lb. of fish landed in 
he ports, valued at $16,855,600 to the fishermen. Corresponding 
es for 1953 were 241,558,713 lb. and $16,754,164 respectively. This 
sented an increase in quantity of 18%, and an increase in value 
ss than 1% for 1954 compared with landings of 1953. The value 
ie principal species (1954) with weight in pounds in parentheses, 
‘ded: lobster $8,087,165 (21,667,713); rosefish or ocean perch 
5,500 (79,670,711); clams $1,460,351 (4,013,568); herring $1,- 
516 (123,602,099). 

inufacturing.—The average weekly hours worked in manufacturing by 
action workers (Aug. 1955) was 40.3 and average hourly earnings 
'$1.446 compared with 39.9 and $1.399 for the same period in 1954. 


Table IIl.—Principal Industries of Maine, 1954 


Gross Wages 
Value of Product Paid Employees 
$1,138,778,168  $317,258,713 110,675 
153,350,041 23,709,067 14,117 
219,803,904 57,898,193 19,594 


18,494,520 


Type of Industry 
nufacturing . 2... 


wie. 
eee 
Sree 
(rach 


4,187,062 2,201 
rand wood products (except 


MEO cies ce elle clei « «1097989, 863 31,973,326 14,726 


emcnd fixtores. 2 2 2 « ss 0 6 5,256,338 1,634,828 659 
and allied products. . . . ++ + 292,735,384 67,768,079 17,206 
, Publishing and allied industries . 15,252,263 5,690,563 1,702 
als and allied products .... - 15,761,304 1,866,347 652 
BEEOOUCIS (5 fouls] chs) s: 0,10" (6 fore 858,925 200,400 100 
rand leather products ..... 148,805,044 44,383,633 19,880 
clay and glass products . ... + 10,530,806 2,898,350 925 
y metal industries. . .. + - mare 2,656,122 569,538 224 
ated metal products (except 
nance, machinery and transportation 
Rent ieets omens «+ cetaas- © 39,505,262 9,043,221 2,631 
nery (except electrical). . . . =. .- 41,370,525 15,809,060 4,147 
sal machinery, equipment, & supplies 7,970,497 1,354,795 420 
ortation equipment*. . .-. +. 52,731,358 47,094,523 10,852 
fic instruments, etc... . - + + + = 756,668 276,221 79 
‘aneous manufacturing industries . . 2,949,344 901,507 560 


tsmouth Naval shipyard included, except value of product. 
~ce: Maine Department of Labor and Industry. 


nonagricultural labour force of the state employed in mid-August, 
| was estimated at 280,300, or 1.1% above the figures of 277,200 
‘id-August, 1954. Production of Maine industries in 1954 was valued 
,138,778,168, or 2.6% less than the previous year and there were 
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FEDERATION OF 417 


110,675 employees of whom 34,762 were women. Comparable figures for 
1953 were: $1,169,170,378; 120,134; and 37,071. Average annual earn- 
Ings were: $2,866 (1954); $2,864 (1953). CES ES Da) 

‘Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Maine in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 
whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Maine was fourth in the pro- 
duction of feldspar and ranked 44th among the states in the value of 
its mineral output, with 0.07% of the U.S. total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Maine 
(In short tons) 
: 1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (in bbl.) 2... .. 1,457,000 $3,750,000 2,001,000 $5,422,000 
Faldspanerds Wire erate sphe 19,000 147,000 18,000 117,000 
Sand and gravel... . 7,078,000 2,188,000 8,072,000 2,608,000 
Stone SMethel touts beeen eects 317,000 1,796,000 249,000 1,215,000 
Other minerals ...... Stee 1,098,000 eae 1,141,000 


TOfGh se vs); aliens te) $8,979,000 $10,503,000 


Maize: see Corn. 
Malaria: see TroprcaL DISEASES. 


: The Federation of Malaya con- 
Malaya, Federation Of. sts oF the Britim settiements 
of Malacca and Penang and the protected states of Johore, 
Kedah, Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Selangor, 
Trengganu (sultanates) and Perlis (rajaship). Area 50,690 sq.mi. 
Pop.: (1947 census) 4,908,086, including 2,427,834 Malays 
(49.5%), 1,884,534 Chinese (38.4%), 530,638 Indians and 
Pakistanis (10.8%); (mid-1954 est.) 5,888,578. Religion: Ma- 
lays are Moslem; Indians mainly Hindu; Chinese Buddhist, 
Confucian and Taoist. Chief towns (pop. 1947 census): Kuala 
Lumpur (Selangor; federal cap.) 175,961; Penang or George 
Town 189,068; Ipoh (Perak) 80,894; Malacca 54,507; Taiping 
(Perak) 41,361; Johore Bahru 38,826; Seremban (Negri Sem- 
bilan) 35,274. High commissioner in 1955, Sir Donald Mac- 
Gillivray; chief minister Tengku Abdurrahman. 

History.—For the Federation of Malaya the year 1955 was 
by far the most momentous year since the defeat of the Jap- 
anese. The country’s first general elections were held on July 27. 
The overwhelming victory of the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A.-M.1.C.* 
alliance enabled the new chief minister, Tengku Abdurrahman, 
to offer an amnesty to the communist terrorists. In the closing 
months of the year hopes rose high that after more than seven 
years the emergency might be ended. 

The elections were notable in two respects. Despite the poor 
communications, which meant that in some areas ballot boxes 
had to be transported from village to village in motor launches 
or by helicopter, more than 80% of the electors on the register 
went to the polls. And these voters, in 51 out of 52 constituen- 
cies, voted for the alliance, the party which had laid most em- 
phasis on the blending of the races to form a Malayan nation. 
Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, the federation’s elder statesman (who 
had founded the United Malays’ National organization, but had 
subsequently left it to help form the rival party Negara), was 
himself defeated. Partly because of the difficulties experienced 
by the Chinese in obtaining the right to vote under the existing 
laws, and partly because of their own lethargy in tackling these 
difficulties, only 11% of the electorate were Chinese although 
they formed about 40% of the total population. Nevertheless, 
Tengku Abdurrahman, the U.M.N.O. leader, insisted that 15 
candidates out of the 52 sponsored by the alliance should be 
Chinese. The president of M.C.A., Col. H. S. Lee, one of the 
country’s leading tin magnates, re-entered the legislative council 
and the government as one of the 43 members nominated by 
the high commissioner to represent the states and settlements 
and such “scheduled interests” as the rubber and tin industries, 
trade unions and chambers of commerce. The final composition 
of the legislative council was 50 Malays, 26 Chinese, 7 Indians, 


*United Malays’ Nationalist organization—Malayan Chinese association— 
Malayan Indian congress. 
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Ceylonese, 1 Eurasian, 5 European officials and 7 European 
nonofficials. 

Within a few weeks of the elections, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, 
U.K. secretary of state for the colonies, paid a visit to Malaya 
and was able to hold satisfactory talks on constitutional changes 
needed to meet the overwhelming success of one political party. 
Tengku Abdurrahman was to head a delegation to London early 
in 1956 to carry these discussions further. Before the elections 
he had promised his followers self-government in two years and 
complete independence in four; with so nearly unanimous a 
mandate from the electorate, the leisurely development en- 
visaged on the British side during his 1954 visit to London was 
clearly insufficient. 

A compromise between these two views had, of course, to de- 
pend upon the emergency. There were two important reasons 
why the British authorities fell in with Tengku Abdurrahman’s 
desire to bring the emergency to an end by the offer of an 
amnesty. First, the world-wide communist campaign in favour 
of “co-existence” tended to reduce the campaign in Malaya to 
an absurdity. Secondly, the alliance victory in the elections de- 
stroyed the last pretense of the communists that they repre- 
sented public opinion and greatly increased their desire to claim 
some share in the campaign for national independence. Doubt- 
lessly a third factor also influenced Chin Peng, the communist 
leader, in asking for a meeting at which the chief minister could 
discuss the amnesty—the very high rate of surrenders in 1955, 
even before the amnesty offer had been made. This communist 
desire to transfer activities from the jungle to the towns and 
villages was, however, paralleled by a dangerously undiscrim- 
inating desire on the part of the public to finish with the emer- 
gency at any cost—a desire which more responsible persons in 
the country feared might gravely increase the power of the com- 
munists, once they had returned to civilian life. 

In other respects the year was a very favourable one for the 
federation, mainly because of the high market price of rubber. 
There was a satisfactory rise in the country’s foreign trade, 
and it was expected that an estimated deficit of Mal. $148,000,- 
ooo would be converted into a small surplus. (See also SINGA- 
PORE. ) We 1Bae.) 


Education. —Schools (1953): Malay 2,038, teachers 11,843, primary 
pupils 338,100, secondary pupils 4,060; Chinese 1,210, teachers 7,572, 
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primary pupils 236,100, secondary pupils 14,840; Indian 869, teach 
1,565, primary pupils 43,200, secondary pupils 180; English 319, teach | 
4,751, primary pupils 97,800, secondary pupils 42,400; Junior techni 
5, pupils 723. Teachers’ training colleges 3, students 942. Institutiol) 
of higher technical education 2, students 309, teaching staff 24. Um 
versity of Malaya (Oct. 1954) students 1,043, teaching staff r6r. . 

Finance-—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar (equal to 25. 4d. sterlin 
and valued in 1955 at 32.66 cents U.S. Budget (1953 actual, 1956 est.§ 
parentheses): revenue Mal.$713,195,987 ($744,000,000); expendit 
Mal.$883,352,.435 ($794,000,000). | 

Foreign Trade.—(Including Singapore, 1954): imports Mal.$3,139,00# 
ooo: exports Mal.$3,109,000,000. Principal exports (metric tons, 195 
rubber 598,987; tin 71,735; coconut oil 80,400; copra 41,600; palm 
51,200. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) about 9,980 km. R 
istered motor vehicles (1953): cars 44,552, commercial vehicles 29,4 
Railways (including Singapore, 1954) 1,700 km.; freight 379,200,0 
ton-km. Air transport (1953): 143,000 passengers arrived or departi 
from federation airports. Shipping (see SINGAPORE). 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): rubber 594,000; F 
700,000; copra 166,800; palm kernels (estates) 14,700; palm 
(estates) 54,800; tea (estates, 1953) 1,900; pineapples (1953) 17,0 
Livestock (1953): sheep 26,300; horses 600; pigs 306,000; goats 28 
700; buffaloes 242,800; cattle (Sept. 1955) 278,000. 

Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1954): tin concentrates (meq 
content) 61,680: coal 229,590; iron ore 1,238; bauxite 169,500; cem 
86,400; gold 21,000 fine troy ounces. Electricity 873,600,000 kw, 


Malta This British internally self-governing colony a 
« strategic base consists of a group of three Medit 
ranean islands and three uninhabited islets, about 60 mi. so 
of Sicily. Area of main islands: Malta 95 sq.mi.; Gozo 26 sq.m 
Comino 1 sq.mi. Total pop.: (1948 census) 305,991; (1955 eS 
315,000. Language: Maltese (possibly of Punic [ Phoenicia: 
origin with heavy Arabic and some Italian overlay) and Er 
lish; Italian is also spoken. Religion: Roman Catholic. Princ 
towns (pop., 1953 est.): Valletta (cap.) 19,145, excluding s 
urbs; Sliema 24,839; Pawla with Tarxien 20,471; Hamrun 1 
995; Birkirkara 17,774. Governor in 1955, Sir Robert Layco 
Prime ministers, G. Borg Oliver and (from March 10) Domi 
Mintoff. 

History.—General elections held in March 1955 resulted 1 
win for Dominic Mintoff’s Labour party by 23 seats to G. B 
Olivier’s Nationalist party’s 17. Mabel Strickland’s Progressi 
Constitutional party won no seats. The Duke of Edinburgh 
tended the first session of the new legislature. In June the par 
leaders had talks in London on the long standing question 


RESCUE IN VALLETTA HARBOUR, Malta, in Aug. 1955. The ferry bo 
principal means of communication between the island and Sicily, struck 
reef during a fog 
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ulta’s future status and in September a round-table confer- 
se gave an opportunity for all shades of political opinion to 
cuss the matter. Mintoff’s proposal for Malta’s integration 
+h Great Britain, with Maltese representatives in parliament 
Westminster, was opposed by G. Borg Olivier whose original 
im for administration under the home office had now been 
placed by a wish for self-government within the common- 
alth. Miss Strickland proposed, inter alia, that there should 
a minister of state for Maltese affairs in London. Malta’s 
2d for assistance with long-term social and economic planning 
$s recognized by all those taking part in the political dis- 
ssions. OC) Aye rye) 
tducation.— (1953-54) Government schools: primary 112, pupils 45,- 
. secondary 6, pupils 1,837; vocational 3, pupils 347. Private schools 
pupils about 15,738. Royal University of Malta (Oct. 1954): stu- 
ts 411, teaching staff 52. 

‘inance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1953-54 actual, 1955— 
est. in parentheses): revenue £7,695,000 (£8,968,000): expenditure 
205,000 (£11,160,000). Foreign trade (1954): imports £20,300,000; 
jorts £2,880,000. 

anchuria: see CHINA. 


andated Pacific Islands: see Trust TERRITORIES. 
andates: see TRust TERRITORIES. 


| World production of manganese based on data 
anganese. supplied by the U.S. bureau of mines appears 
Table I. The total for 1954 reflected a slump from 1953, but 
/ 1955 an increase was indicated in other data. In British 
jana, Northwest Guiana, an associate company of the Union 
rbon and Carbide Co., acquired a 33-yr. lease to develop de- 
fits of manganese and associated minerals in a 60-sq.mi. area. 
nadium Corp. of America exercised its option on a large man- 
1ese deposit in Northern Rhodesia, late in 1955. 


Table !|.— World Production of Manganese Ore 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
See os oo, 55.7 165.2 215.0 224.4 274.7 255.1 220.02 
Mt © 26 « 244 2 37.0 40.3 59.4 60.2 58.4 
Rohs cele. 6 92,0 68.9 87.3 169.9 277.4 389.4 296.8 
jian Congo . 14.1 13:5 18.7 78.2 1417.1 238.8 424.3 
orecco . . 236.3 257.8 316.7 410.3 469.9 473.5 441.4 
d Coast «) 705.6 830.0 796.7 902.8 889.5 835.5 STS:5 
Mss « « « 069.0 723.3 986.9) 1,447.5 | 1,637.7" 21254 1,344.0 
vuguese India. 6.5 17.9 33.1 957. 122.4 165.3 117.02 
Se 6 6 « @660.6 110.2 153.2 203.9 228.6 214.3 180.2 
a 9.2 24.9 35.5 Dod 88.7 99.0 54.9 
ith Africa . . 304.7 reer, 871.9 836.5 964.1 Oli223 772.9 
SR. . . . .1,980? 1,650? 2,200 2 2,800? 2,800? 3,900 2 4,400? 
ed States. . 131.1 126.1 134.5 105.0 115.4 eyes) 211.72 
aCiiins ie 0 0 + 4,020 5,071 6,200 7,800 8,600 10,600 9,700 2 


nited States.—Vast deposits of low-grade manganese are 
nd in the U.S. which under present conditions cannot be 
ed profitably. Small high-grade deposits supply a very small 
t of consumption requirements. Therefore most requirements 
imported. Table II, which shows salient statistics of the 
nganese industry in the U:S., lists the chief countries supply- 
the imports. 

Il U.S. government contracts for manganese were cancelled 
Sept. 1954. 


Table Il.—Data of Manganese Industry in the U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
shipments . 131.1 126.1 134.5 105.0 LVS :409p57-5 217 
etallurgicalore 119. 110.9 122.9 95.2 101.0 140.0 193.0* 
attery ore . 10.8 15.0 11.5 9.8 14.4 17.5 17.0 
orts,general . 1,256.6 1,544.5 1,834.9 1,767.6 2,669.0 3,501.0 2,166.1 
orts for 
consumption 1,473.5 1,423.8 1,925.1 1,902.9 2,204.0 3,115.0 2,244.1 
Betzitt Ts’ 2 os 160.5 201.6 136.3 97.6 VZA2 io o:4 100.1 
NE Garis 10.3 14.7 7.8 23.8 21.8 32.4 18.5 
BCT ial y's a) 32.8 60.8 96.9 147.1 2592939753 261.5 
old Coast . 217.8 281.8 378.1 360.3 282.0 333.6 193.6 
eS SA.Ge dose 642.5 616.9 7725) 1,218.2 952.6 
BICOle ns ol 53.8 53.6 34.5 99.9 92539 F299. 12225 
wot S. Af.< « 283.4 275.6 510.0 424.0 298.3 406.0 240.4 
Boos + « « 384.1 151.0 65.6 2.6 Siete ere pie 
sumption . . 1,538.4 1,360.0 1,650.4 2,121.0 1,918.0 2,254.0 1,658.0 
timated. 


In the first eight months of 1955, based on preliminary 
mthly reports of the U.S. bureau of mines, manganese ship- 
snts aggregated 188,490 short tons of metallurgical grade and 
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10,055 tons of battery grade. The Wenden, Ariz., purchasing 
depot closed in May 1955, having filled its quota according to 
plans. (EE, Ee Ba Baie) 


Manit bh A central province of Canada, Manitoba was 
| 0 d. established as a province on July 15, 1870. Area 


246,512 sq.mi. (26,789 sq.mi. water). Pop.: (1951 census) 776,- 
541; (1954 est.) 828,000; approximately 60% urban. Capital: 
Winnipeg, pop. (1951) 235,710. Other cities (1951): St. Boni- 
face, 26,342; Brandon, 20,598; Portage la Prairie, 8,511; Flin 
Flon, 9,899. 


History.—During 1955 J. S. McDiarmid represented the 
crown as lieutenant governor for the province; D. L. Campbell 
was premier; Dufferin Roblin was re-elected leader of the oppo- 
sition (Progressive-Conservative) in June. There were 57 seats 
in the provincial legislature with the following distribution: 35 
Liberal Progressives (government), 12 Progressive-Conserva- 
tives (official opposition), 5 Co-operative Commonwealth fed- 
eration, 2 Social Credit, 1 Labour Progressive, 2 Independent. 
Manitoba has six representatives in the senate and 14 members 
in the house of commons at Ottawa. William Wall, the first 
Ukrainian senator in Canada, was appointed from Manitoba in 
July 1955. 

The government royal commission under the chairmanship of 
John Bracken, after an 18-month survey of liquor laws at home 
and abroad, advised a liberalization of Manitoba’s liquor laws. 
When passed by the legislature each district would have the 
right to vote to adopt or reject the recommendations. 

In 1955 about 55,000 children were given two doses of Salk 
vaccine. Polio cases to Sept. 15 numbered 21; in 1954, 3,000 
children received the vaccine and there were 117 polio cases 
reported. 

The redistribution of electoral seats was passed after the 
special legislative committee’s report, and it was to come into 
effect after the census of 1956. 

Nearly 1,000,000 tourists visited Manitoba in 1955. 


Education.—In the school year 1954-55 there were 1,722 school dis- 
tricts, of which 1,500 were rural; 145,222 pupils were taught by 5,562 
teachers, of whom 567 were permit teachers. The University of Manitoba 
is situated at Ft. Garry and has six affiliated colleges. There is one 
normal school and one technical vocational high school. 

Public Health and Welfare.—Under the Manitoba Health Services act 
there were 13 local health units in 1955 serving a total population of 
more than 293,430; three laboratory and X-ray units were operating 
with headquarters at Selkirk, Virden and Dauphin. Hospitals for mental 
diseases at Brandon and Selkirk had 3,539 patients under treatment 
during 1954-55. There were 12 general hospitals with more than 60 
beds; 61 with fewer than 60 beds; 2 contagious diseases hospitals; 
1 for chronic diseases and 6 sanatoriums. Old-age assistance was given 
(to those between ages 65-70) to 4,833 persons as at Dec. 31, 1954. 
There is one Manitoba school for mental defectives. 

Communications.—The estimated length of all-weather roads at April 1, 
1955, was: gravelled 3,024 mi., bituminous 950 mi., concrete 105 mi. 
There are seven radio stations and two short-wave stations in Manitoba 
and one television station. As of Dec. 31, 1954, there were 199,338 sub- 
scriber stations in the government-owned telephone system. There was a 
total of 5,048 mi. of railway exclusive of yard tracks and sidings. In 
1954 there were 151,049 licensed passenger cars, 12,176 snowmobiles 
and snowplanes and 49,648 trucks. There were three air lines operating 
daily from Winnipeg, as well as a biweekly flight to Churchill, triweekly 
flights from Flin Flon to Lynn Lake and flights from Flin Flon to 
Sheridan and Snow Lake. 

Finance.—At March 31, 1954, surplus over expenditure was $218,438 
from a revenue of $55.727,948. For 1955-56 the anticipated revenue 
was $58,475,000 and anticipated expenditures were $58,318,564. 

Agriculture-—Production for 1954: field crops $109,621,000 (initial 
payments only for wheat, oats, barley); livestock $48,313,000; dairy 
$27,694,000; garden products $7,680,000; poultry products $18,613,000; 
fur farming $1,500,000; honey $616,000. Shipment of grain through 
Churchill Port amounted to 12,484,893 bu. 

Fishing and Fur.—Production of fish for the year 1954-55 amounted 
to 28,441,500 lb. The value as marketed was $5,435,305; value to 
fishermen, $3,087,959. In 1954-55 the estimated value of raw furs ex- 
ported was $9,869,174.26; the estimated value of processed furs was 
$1,276,828.49. 

Mineral Production.—The estimated value of mineral production in 
1954 was $34,952,541, of which $19,906,022 _represented metals; the 
total included about 2,090,000 bbl. of crude oil, valued at $5,663,900. 
Manitoba had ten established oil fields. In the new tenth field southeast 
of Virden, called the Maples field, there were 11 producing wells with 
2 more nearing completion. 
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Manufacturing.—There were 1,596 manufacturing firms, giving employ- 
ment in 1954 to 50,000 persons. Payrolls for production workers alone 
reached a total of $119,000,000. A total of 48 new industries were 


established in 1954. @:. Kx) 

(1893- ) chairman of the Chinese Com- 
Mao Tse-tung munist party and of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, was born in Shao Shan, Hunan province, and edu- 
cated in Changsha. He helped found the Chinese Communist 
party in Shanghai in 1921; became political commissar of the 
4th Red army in 1931; and in 1934 at the second All-China 
Soviet congress became the unchallenged leader of the Chinese 
Communists. He led his forces into northwest China to escape 
the Chiang Kai-shek “annihilation campaigns” in 1934-35. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1943 he led his forces against the invading 
Japanese, but after the Japanese surrender in 1945 supervised 
the Communist armies that drove Chiang’s Nationalists back 
until, by the autumn of 1949, the Communists were strong 
enough to launch their People’s regime. 

Mao. with Chou En-lai (q.v.), shaped the foreign and do- 
mestic destinies of Red China in its early years, drawing it 
closer to the soviet union through military and commercial 
pacts, and adopting at the same time a completely hostile front 
to the United States. But in 1954 and 1955 Mao seemed to have 
retired into the backstage of Chinese politics, letting Chou take 
the initiative in foreign affairs—at least publicly. 

At a Communist party convention in March 1955 Mao was 
reported to have approved a revised five-year economic plan 
for China. 


Maple Sugar: see Sucar. 

Maps: sce CARTOGRAPHY. 

Mariana Islands: see MArsHALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
ISLANDS. 

Marine Accidents: sce DISASTERS. 


. * Distribution of Planktonic Animals.— 
Marine Biology. Methods for sampling the animal frac- 
tion of the plankton population are unsatisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause the organisms are so sparsely distributed. Nets for the 
capture of the zooplankton are usually towed for a considerable 
period of time over a distance of several miles and at one or 
more subsurface levels. The precise level of towing cannot be 
controlled or even computed with any great accuracy, and con- 
sequently information on the distribution of the zooplankton 
population is based chiefly on its average density within a large 
volume of water from various subsurface depths. 

Yet it had long been known to fishermen that “krill” or “red 
feed” appear in dense swarms more or less limited in extent. 
More recently, dense clouds, the scattering layer, had been lo- 
cated acoustically. Now, by a system of telemetering (W. Dow, 
1955), it became possible to determine whether a net is fishing 
within this layer, just above it or just below it, the trace being 
recorded on the same roll as that for the scattering layer itself. 
This made it possible to obtain more accurate information on 
the depths where zooplankton swarm. 

The inadequacies of sampling methods became more obvious 
as more and more direct visual observations were made. For 
example, divers (C. Limbaugh and A. B. Rechnitzer, 1955) 
using an aqualung reported that a thermocline, or the boundary 
between two water masses, may be very sharply located by an 
abrupt change from murky to clear water. Accumulations of 
planktonic organisms, as well as particles suspended in the 
water, may be responsible for such turbidity. Yet sharp bound- 
aries of this sort are not detected when studying plankton in 
more conservative ways. 

From depths below those explored by free divers came re- 
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-larians with large spines and some arrow worms Were reporte 


ports of observations from the bathyscaphe F.N.R.S.3 of th 
French navy. Comparison of the abundance of plankton see! 
with the naked eye and that actually caught by a plankton née 
made the deficiencies of the latter even more obvious (G. 4 
Houot, 1955). The plankton was observed to be quite dens 
from the surface down to a level just above the bottom, whert 
in the last two or three metres the density decreased. The oy 
ganisms were clearly visible with reflected light from the bathy 
scaphe. The movement of the animals together with the move 
ment of the bathyscaphe prevented any precise identification q 
the smaller organisms except such slow-moving ones as medusa 
heteropods, etc., at least in the vicinity of Dakar (T. Monod 
1954). | 

In the Mediterranean, much the same density of organism 
was observed even with the same decrease in numbers when aj 
proaching the bottom, a decrease which may possibly be corrd 
lated with the decrease in amount of available oxygen (Fag 
and Brouardel, 1954) just above the bottom (J. M. Péres an 
J. Picard, 1955). At the lower levels of the bathyscaphe’s dd 
scent (i.e., 350 to 380 m. and 450 to 550 m.) medusae, salp 
ctenophores, siphonophores and Guathophausia were also olf 
served, in contrast with the upper layers where solitary radid 


(Pérés and Picard, 1955). 

Productivity.—In recent years, advances in the understan¢ 
ing of the productivity of the oceans had chiefly been concerne 
with the plant fraction of the plankton (H. W. Harvey, 1955 
but a milestone was reached in the study of the animal portio 
with the publication of the monograph Biology of a Marn 
Copepod by S. M. Marshall and A. P. Orr of the marine statio 
of Millport, Scot. 

Existing knowledge of Calanus finmarchicus, the species unde 
consideration, had been scattered in numerous scientific papey 
written within the past 25 to so years. Now within the covey 
of one book there were summarized the details of its life cye. 
and its part in the economy of the sea. It had been studied mo 
intensively than any other species in the group because of ij 
abundance in boreal waters and hence its importance in the foe 
chain, feeding as it does on the phytoplankton and, in turi 
being preyed upon by various pelagic fish, especially herrin, 
and by whales. 

Rough estimates for the maximal efficiency for the conversic 
to animal tissue of the organic matter synthesized by tt 
phytoplankton indicate that much of the material is lost as 
passes along the food chain. Thus, 100 g. of the organic matt 
in phytoplankton may yield, in turn, about 70 g. when digeste 
by zooplankton organisms, about 4-7 g. when the latter is i 
gested by plankton-feeding fish (such as herring) and abo 
0.3 g. when the latter are eaten by other carnivores, such | 
man (Harvey, 1955). 

To test the efficiency of the first step in this conversion, ¢t 
tures of diatoms and flagellates labelled with radioactive phe 
phorus (P®2) were fed to the copepod Calanus finmarchict 
By measuring the initial concentration of the P® in the cultur 
and the amount present in the Calanus body, faeces and eg 
discharged, it was possible to show that a Calanus may fill 
from 1 to 4o ml. of fluid a day and ingest between 60% @ 
90% of its food (Marshall and Orr). Although there were ct 
tain disadvantages to using radioactive carbon (C') for su 
experiments, it was used for comparison with the P*? expe 
ments and a fairly good agreement was obtained (Marsh 
and Orr). 

Harvesting Plankton.—Serious consideration was given 
harvesting marine plankton as one of the more abundant pr 
ucts of the sea. This was partly because organic matter 
roughly decimated as it passes through each step in the fe 
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in, partly because of the success of growing fresh-water uni- 
lular algae in mass cultures, partly because of the publicity 
en to plankton as a survival food for persons adrift on rafts 
1 partly because of the search for new resources in the sea. 
Most of the computations and experimental evidence were 
- encouraging. Nevertheless, the idea persisted, and a number 
persons had given serious thought to harvesting plankton on 
commercial scale. This optimism was possibly based on the 
t that in Asian countries, such as Thailand, plankton had 
nn harvested for perhaps 100 years or more (S. W. Ling and 
K. Suriyong, 1954). 
Aowever, many factors militate against harvesting the plank- 
| crop economically in any extensive way (P. Jackson, 1954). 
ere are few, if any, localities along the shore where plankton 
sufficiently abundant at all times to justify the operation of 
7 fixed equipment, and it is expensive to operate a vessel to 
rch out areas rich in plankton. Predictions cannot yet be 
de that it will be abundant at a particular depth, at a par- 
dlar time or in a particular place. To make the harvest 
fitable the average plankton density should perhaps be twice 
t which it is reasonable to estimate for a rich area (Jack- 
, 1954). Thus the cost per dry ton of plankton might range 
m about $5,000 by towing from a small vessel to $12,600 for 
ixed installation (Jackson, 1954). If it is assumed that 
ighly 60% of the plankton is in the form of protein, the cost 
uld be about 20 times greater than for an equivalent amount 
fish protein (Jackson, 1954). 
.iving Fossils.—Of the eight specimens of the coelacanth La- 
-eria that had been captured since 1928, the last was taken 
ve. The fish did not live more than a few hours after its 
jture and confinement in a submerged lifeboat. Since it had 
sumably been living at a depth of 140 fathoms, it was 
ught that its death was caused by decompression, by a sharp 
: (of 26° C.) in temperature and by a high degree of photo- 
bia (J. Millot, 1955). Indeed, the eye of Latimeria has a 
ximal development of light-sensitive elements, and this may 
ount for the extreme photophobia noted when the fish was 
re (Millot and N. Carasso, 1955). 
(here appeared to be some disagreement, however, as to the 
se of death, because the first specimen seemed to be quite 
dy; it had survived for three hours lying on the deck in hot 
(J. L. B. Smith, 1955). 
See also FISHERIES; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; 
ZANOGRAPHYV. ) 
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In May 1955 marines participated 


irine Corps, U.S. in atomic operations at Desert 


ck, Nev., where helicopter-borne troops of a marine air- 
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LIGHTER COMBAT PACK for marine troops demonstrated in 1955. At left 
is 58 lb. pack carried by World War II forces; at right is new 18 Ib. pack 


ground experimental force carried out an assault exercise on an 
objective that had been hit by an actual atomic explosion. This 
unit, formed to test tactics and techniques of vertical envelop- 
ment, applied newly developed principles of offense and defense 
in atomic warfare. Large-scale amphibious exercises were staged 
during the year in North Carolina, California and the far east. 

The average strength of the marine corps in 1955 was ap- 
proximately 207,000 officers and enlisted personnel, including 
about 2,200 women marines. The corps was commanded by Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., the commandant, who assumed office 
on Jan. 1, 1952. Lieut. Gen. Randolph McCall Pate was ap- 
pointed by the president to assume four-star rank and the office 
of commandant on Jan. 1, 1956. 

The first marine corps trainees under the Reserve Forces act 
of 1955 were enlisted in September. Men so recruited would 
serve with the regular establishment for six months with an ad- 
ditional seven and a half years in the marine corps reserve. 

The rst marine division was redeployed to the United States 
in March after nearly five years’ service in Korea—three of 
them in front-line combat. 

Although the size of the corps diminished somewhat in 1955, 
the authorized strength remained at three combat divisions and 
three aircraft wings. One division and one aircraft wing re- 
mained in the far east. 

A new armoured antitank vehicle called “Ontos” was dis- 
played in 1955. Relying on speed and fire power, it carries six 
106-mm. recoilless rifles. An all-weather air support system was 
also unveiled. The system, using radar guidance, enables planes 
flying blind and releasing bombs automatically to hit targets 
with excellent accuracy. Tested in Korean combat, this method 
had been described as the most practical of its kind yet devised. 

The marine corps continued its experimental work with, and 
field-testing of, lightweight geodesic domes—igloo-shaped hemi- 
spheric frames covered by plastic-coated synthetic fabric almost 
as strong as steel and, except for the largest sizes, fully trans- 
portable by helicopter even when fully assembled. These domes, 
far cheaper and much more quickly assembled than other types 
of shelter, were expected to solve many problems of military 
shelter in the field. 

A new inflatable rubberized nylon reconnaissance boat, to 
hold nine men, was made available to the operating forces 
while experiments continued with a larger type. 

Logistically, the corps pioneered in the development of a 
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bulk fuel supply system for amphibious assaults, using nonrigid 
rubberized tanks. 

When hurricanes caused disastrous floods in the northeastern 
United States and on the Gulf coast of Mexico in late summer 
of 1955, marines participated with other armed services and 
federal agencies in aiding the stricken areas. 

Major marine bases in the US. are at Quantico, Va.; Cherry 
Point and Camp Lejeune, N.C.; Parris Island, $.C.; Miami, 
Fla. El Toro, Camp Pendleton and San Diego, Calif. In 
Hawaii. marines are stationed at Kaneohe bay on the island of 
Oahu. They also serve in Japan, on Okinawa, with the various 
fleets and naval bases, with U.S. embassies, and at North 
Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) and United Nations 
installations. 


Maritime Administration, U.S.: see MERCHANT MARINE. 


" . Although world-wide marriage 
Marriage and Divorce. and divorce rates generally con- 
tinued the slight declines noted in 1954, birth rates varied con- 
siderably. In contrast to births in 1953, the rates in 1954 for 36 
countries showed increases in 14, decreases in 19, and no change 
in three. In 1955, further declines were expected in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, as well as in nearly all English-speaking countries. 
The latest available data (1953) indicated that Ceylon’s rate of 
28.5 of natural increase per 1,000 population was the highest in 
the world. Other high rates included 19.2 in Canada, 15.1 in the 
U.S., 13.8 in Australia, 12.6 in Japan, 12.1 in Portugal and 11.7 
in India. Among the lowest rates were 6.8 in Switzerland, 5.8 in 
France and 4.0 in England. 

United States.—Reflecting a marriage rate of 8.9 per 1,000 
population during the first half of the year, a total of 1,470,000 
marriages was estimated for 1955, possibly approximating the 
provisional total of 1,476,000 marriages for 1954, which repre- 
sented a loss of 3.7% from the revised total of 1,533,000 mar- 
riages for 1953. The marriage rate in 1954 of 9.2 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation was the lowest experienced since 1933. This was largely 
because of the combination of low birth rates in the 19308, the 
record-breaking marriage rates of 1946 and 1947, and the reduc- 
tion in age at first marriage in recent years. Including annul- 
ments. the number of divorces forecast for 1955 Was 370,000, a 
slight decrease from the possible 375,000 divorces in 1954, but 
a drop of nearly 5% from the revised final total of 390,000 
in 1953. 


Table |.—Median Age of Bride and Groom by Specified Age of Spouse 
at First Marriage of Both: 21 Reporting U.S. States, 1953 


Specified Specified Specified Specified 
age Median age Median age Medion age Median 

of bride age of groom age of bride age of groom age 

(years) of groom (years) of bride (years) of groom (years) of bride 
15 19.7 18 18.1 24 25.7 27 22.7 
16 20.1 1g. 18.5 25 26.6 28 23.3 
17 20.6 20 19.0 26 27.4 29 PEL 
18 21.3 21 19.4 If 28.3 30 24.6 
19 219 22 20.5 28 29.1 31 25.0 
20 Par 8 23 20.7 29 30.0 32 26.1 
21 23.3 24 mee 30 30.8 33 26.7 
22 24.2 25 od ye 31 32.0 34 27.0 
23 24.9 26 2es2 


Source: “Marriages, Detailed Statistics for Reporting Areas, 1953," U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, National Summories, vol. 42, no. 5, p. 91. 


Table I|—Duration of 135,187 Marriages in Years Prior to 
Actual Divorce and Annulments in 23 U.S. States, 1953 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Duration of divorces Duration of divorces Duration of divorces Duration of divorces 
marriages in and marriage in and marriage in and marriage in and 
ars annulments years annulments years annulments years annulments 
Under 1 9,260 7 8,107 14 2,505 20-24 6,137 
] 13,485 8 5,293 15 2,187 25-29 4,129 
aD 13,067 9 4,029 16 2,283 30-34 2,073 
3 10,790 10 3,905 v4 2,128 35-39 1,007 
4 9,549 11 4,037 18 1,881 40 and over 686 
5 9,29) 12 3,597 19 1,714 Not stated 2,079 
6 8,976 13 3,032 


Source: Adapted from “Divorces and Annulments by Duration of Marriage in Years: 
Each Reporting State, Territory, and Possession, 1953,” U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, National Summaries, vol. 42, no. 2, pp. 34-35. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


FIRST COUPLE to be married in the nondenominational chapel at the Ma 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., June 1955. The buil 
ing is circular and windowless, illumination coming from the skylight abo 
the altar as shown in the photograph 


The U.S. supreme court declared invalid the 1953 territon 
law of the Virgin Islands that permitted divorces to be granté 
to persons without requiring them to swear that they wo 
make their permanent homes in the territory. 

From various studies it was learned that, among married st 
dents in college, the greatest source of dissatisfaction was sexu 
in nature, with one in three husbands declaring that the wi 
was not sufficiently responsive and one in four wives stat 
that the husband was too passionate, and one-third of each § 
had already felt a need for marriage counselling ; since 18go, t 
divorce rate had increased more than 500%; of persons pr 
ently marrying, nearly one-fourth had been previously marrie 
the median duration of marriages ended by divorce was abo 
6.1 years; in contrast to persons who waited 3.5 years afl 
widowhood before remarrying, divorced individuals waited of 
2.7 years. 

Great Britain.—The registrar general provisionally repor' 
340,619 marriages and 673,212 births, with estimated respect: 
rates about 7.7 and 15.2 per 1,000 population, for England 4 
Wales in 1954; the number of absolute divorce decrees was 2 
027. In expectation of a continuing downward trend, not mi 
than 335,000 marriages, 670,000 births and less than 28, 
divorces, were forecast for 1955. Of persons receiving divor 
two-thirds to three-fourths were believed to remarry. The gre 
est proportion of divorces comes within the period of five 
ten years after marriage with one-third of divorces going 
childless couples. 

Because of the postwar record-breaking marriage rates, ] 
ticularly of women of younger ages, the number of unmar 
men at ages 25-34 years exceeded that of unmarried women 
one-third. If present trends were to continue, it was feared t 
by 1983, more than 400,000 men would be unable to find w 
among their own countrywomen. 

The oth conference of the National Marriage Guidance cc 
cil was held in Ilkley, Eng., in May, 1955. The conference th 
was “Marriage Counselling as Social Service.” The need 
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re and better reconciliation facilities, as well as for education 
d preparation for marriage, was emphasized. Although five 
w local marriage councils were in process of formation, several 
d to be discontinued because of their inability to meet the 
juirements of having at least two trained counsellors (one 
each sex). 
Canada.—Although the 416,825 births recorded in 1954, a 
e of 38.5 per 1,000 population, had represented the highest 
th rate since 1947, slight declines in both birth and marriage 
es were anticipated. One reason for the falling marriage rate 
the shortage of women, with the excess of men thought to 
more than 190,000. It was estimated that the number of 
erted spouses in the country approached 50,000. To the ques- 
“How successful would you say your own marriage is?” 
ed by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 67% and 
© of the respondents respectively answered “very successful” 
“moderately successful,” 3% said “not very successful” and 
did not know. British Columbia, faced with the lowest birth 
in the dominion and a divorce rate triple that of any other 
vince, opened a marriage counselling centre with the aid of 
Canadian Mental Health association. 
ther Countries.—In Belgium, the Association of Catholic 
ilies voted to establish a marriage counselling education 
tre in Brussels. Denmark restricted the right of fathers of 
itimate children to vote, and to contract a legal marriage 
another woman, until adequate provision was made for the 
intenance and education of such children. Because of the low 
criage rate, the French government was hoping to treble its 
duction of new housing, and was exploring the possibility of 
ceasing family income by finding part-time work for married 
nen. In East Germany, the Communist party continued to 
rocate equality for women; in West Germany, where less 
a three-fifths of children resided with both parents and, fur- 
r, spurred on by the low birth rate, the government was spon- 
ng a program for earlier marriages, happier homes and larger 
ilies. 
n Jaunswar Bawar, where there were four times as many 
nen as men, the official Indian government gave encourage- 
it to the increasing pressure among wives to replace poly- 
ry with monogamy. The All-Pakistan Women’s association 
anded its revolt against polygamy and further extended its 
al boycott of women who became plural wives. 
Mf divorces granted in Northern Ireland, a ratio of one to 
ry 50 marriages, it was estimated that 6% and 38% were 
ained respectively by the upper and middle classes, and 56% 
the lower class, and that the biggest single cause of marital 
olution appeared to be migration for work; in Ulster, only 
person in 20 eventually does not marry. In Spain, a survey 
cated that urban women believed the most desirable mar- 
e age for women was 24 and, for men, 30 years, ages about 
| years younger than present estimated median ages at mar- 
e. Although both Sweden’s marriage and divorce rates re- 
ned relatively high, the birth rate continued to decline. In 
‘U.S.S.R., co-education, re-established in 1954-1955, and the 
scow University for Parents, where training is given in many 
cts of family life, were directed more firmly toward greater 
ily solidarity and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
ause of the shortage of unmarried males and the broadness 
‘rounds for divorce, a sharp rise in unregistered and common- 
marriages was noted in Yugoslavia. 
Vith the exception of Venezuela, both marriage and birth 
s were declining in most countries in South America. Divorce 
legalized in Argentina. 


IBLIOGRAPHY.—American Institute of Family Relations, Family Life 
35); Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin 
3s); National Marriage Guidance Council, Marriage Guidance (Lon- 
1955); Science Service, Science News-Letter, (1955); U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, 
and Vital Statistics-National Summaries (1955). CORE TAS) 


Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands. 


The Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands, stretching from 
about 1° to 20° N. lat. and from 130° to 170° E. long., consti- 
tute, with the exception of Guam (g.v.) in the Marianas, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The territory contains 
about 2,130 islands in 96 distinct island units of which 64 are 
inhabited, with a combined area of about 687 sq.mi. Truk in the 
centre of the territory is 4,931 mi. W. of San Francisco and 
1,832 mi. E. of Yokohama. The population on June 30, 1954 
totalled 61,102, exclusive of administrative and military person- 
nel. Three-fifths of the population live on the six principal island 
units: Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, Truk, Ponape, and Majuro. 
Eleven different languages are spoken in the territory, including 
English and Japanese. The majority of the population is 
Christian. 

History.—The territory, which the United States has admin- 
istered under United Nations trusteeship since 1947, is under 
the administration of the U.S. navy. Frank E. Midkiff, high 
commissioner since March 1953, resigned on Sept. 1, 1954. He 
was succeeded by Delmas H. Nucker who remained as acting 
high commissioner in 1955. Headquarters of the trust territory 
were moved from Honolulu, T.H. to Guam in Sept. 1954. 

In March 1955 a seventh administrative district, Rota, was 
added to the territory’s original six administrative districts. The 
other districts in 1955 were Saipan (under navy administration 
except for the island of Rota), Palau, Truk, Ponape, Yap and 
Marshall Islands. 

Natives of the territory have the status of “citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.” 

In 1954, inhabitants of the atolls of Rongelab and Uterik had 
been affected by falling radioactive materials resulting from 
thermonuclear tests conducted by the U.S. government in the 
Marshall Islands. In 1955 the United States paid out $6,870 in 
property claims to the Uterikese and the Rongelapese in addi- 
tion to compensation for loss of copra production and replace- 


ment of their livestock and fowl. 


Education.—On June 30, 1954, there were 156 public schools, of which 
149 were elementary, 6 were intermediate, and one (the Pacific Islands 
Central school at Truk) advanced, technical and normal school. These 
schools had 7,386 pupils and 343 teachers. There were also 23 elemen- 
tary and intermediate mission schools with 1,833 pupils and 109 teach- 
ers. Instruction is in English except in the first three grades where the 
native dialect is used. Educational expenditures represented 5.2% of 
total expenditures during the fiscal year 1953-54. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, local revenues 
were estimated at $1,422,000 and U.S. appropriated funds $5,000,000. 
Expenditures were estimated at $7,249,500. 

A branch of the Bank of America operates on Saipan. In addition the 
Island Trading company of Micronesia, a Trust Territory government cor- 
poration, had provided banking services in areas other than Saipan until 
it was liquidated Dec. 31, 1954. 

Production and Trade.—About 30,000 ac. (47 sq.mi.), or 7% of the 
total land area, is under cultivation. In 1955 the economy of the terri- 
tory was based upon three commodities: copra, which utilized about two- 
thirds of the cultivated land of the territory and whose production rose 
20% over the preceding year to an estimated 12,120 short tons in the year 
ending June 30, 1955; trochus, the production of which increased four- 
fold in the same period to 449 tons; and handicrafts, the production of 
which doubled in the same period to $40,000. Experimental production of 
cacao with more than 100,000 trees continued in 1955. Other principal 
crops were maize, sorghum, taro, sweet potatoes, cassava, breadfruit, ba- 
nanas, papaya, and citrus fruit. The production of phosphate rock on 
Angaur in the western Caroline Islands terminated on June 30, 1955, 
since the limit to which productive agricultural land could safely be mined 
had been reached. As of June 30, 1954, the territory had 22,975 cattle, 
121 carabao, 11,623 swine, 75,000 chickens, 1,500 ducks, and 467 goats. 
The territory also had a small soap factory, a sawmill, and a boatyard. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, the value of exports totalled 
$3,342,789, of which phosphate rock represented $2,050,000, copra $1,- 
070,000, and trochus $185,200. Imports were valued at $2,258,326; the 
most important imports were food, clothing and tobacco. The U.S. and 
Japan were the major sources and destinations of the territory’s imports 
and exports. 

Transportation and Communications.—Air transportation in the territory, 
except in the Saipan district, was maintained by Transocean Airlines; 
4,140 passengers were carried in the year ending June 30, 1954. The Mili- 
tary Air Transport service provides air service in the Saipan district. 
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There are three civil airfields in the territory. Majuro in the Marshall 
Islands was developed into a world port for the entire territory in 1954 
and 1955. There were somewhat more than 200 mi. of roads in the terri- 
tory in ros4. Only Saipan had paved roads. There were two privately 
owned broadcasting stations (one at Majuro and one at Truk), five UES. 
postoffices, and 188 telephones. A monthly newspaper was published by 
the trust territory government for distribution throughout eee 
. Nr. 


Marshall Plan: sce Forercn Arp Procrams, U.S. 


_s This French overseas island département in the 
Martinique. Lesser Antilles has an area of 425 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1946 census) 261,595; (1954 census) 239,130, mainly coloured 
(Negro or mixed). Language: French and creole French. Reli- 
gion: Roman Catholic. Capital: Fort-de-France, pop. (1953 est.) 
80,000. Prefect in 1955, Gaston Villeger. 

History.—Eleven of the previous councillors were re-elected 
to the general council in April 1955; three communists were 
elected. In the elections to the senate, held in June, the two 
previous senators, a Radical and a Socialist, retained their seats. 

(Hv. DE.) 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: metropolitan franc, valued at 
350 fr. to the U.S. dollar. Imports 12,600,000,000 bye including 9,700,- 
000.000 fr. from France. Exports 8,200,000,000 Ir., including 7,500,000,- 


ooo fr. to France (1953, sugar 49,603 metric tons, bananas 51,509 metric 
tons, rum 76,683 hectolitres). 


Mar land One of the original states of the United States, 
y » long known as the “Old Line state” and, in later 
years, as the “Free state,” Maryland is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, on the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic ocean and on the south and west by Virginia and West 
Virginia. The total area is 10,577 sq-mi., of which 696 sq.mi. are 
water. Pop. (1950 census) 2,343,001; (July 1, 1955 est.) 2,593,- 
ooo. Urban population in 1950 was 69% of the total. Annapolis 
(1950 pop., 10,047) is the capital. Other cities in the state, with 
1950 population figures, are Baltimore (949,708), Cumberland 
(37,679), Hagerstown (36,260), Frederick (18,142) and Salis- 
bury (15,141). 

History.—During 1955, the state continued a large-scale pro- 
gram of public works, much of which was devoted to the roads 
system. The so-called 12-year road program was well under way, 
involving a total expenditure of approximately $568,000,000, in 
addition to normal expenditures on the road system. Ground 
was broken for a vehicular tunnel under Baltimore city harbour, 
to be completed by Dec. 1957. Also, the legislature authorized 
the construction of a new toll expressway running northeasterly 
from Baltimore city toward the Delaware Memorial bridge. 

The state budget enacted in 1955 totalled approximately 
$269,000,000 and was the largest in the history of the state. A 
prospective need for new revenue at the 1956 session of the 
legislature, in an amount estimated as possibly in excess of 
$35,000,000, was the cause of intensive searches for new sources 
of revenue during the year. 

Another subject of wide study was that of a concerted state- 
wide effort to improve the facilities of the port of Baltimore. 

The principal state officers in 1955 were as follows: governor, 
Theodore R. McKeldin (Rep.); comptroller, J. Millard Tawes 
(Dem.); attorney general, C. Ferdinand Sybert (Dem.). 


Education.—In 1954-55 there were 791 public elementary and occupa- 
tional schools in the state (including Baltimore city), with a total fall 
enrolment of 293,278 and a teaching staff of 9,493. There were 217 
secondary and vocational schools, with an enrolment of 161,597 and a 
teaching staff of 7,250. The enrolment in Catholic schools for the entire 
state was 78.459. The enrolment in non-Catholic private schools was 16,- 
373. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., was state superintendent of schools. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
As of June 30, 1955, old-age assistance was being given to 10,542 per- 
sons, with a total cost of $5,728,452 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1055; public assistance was being given to 478 needy blind persons, with 
a total cost of $289,453 for the fiscal year; aid to dependent children was 
being given to 6,375 families, with a total cost of $7,044,520 for the fiscal 
year; and 4,453 persons were receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, with a total cost of $2,699,160 for the fiscal year. 
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As of June 30, 1955, there was 1,961 white inmates and 2,914 Neg 
inmates, or a total of 4,875 inmates, in the five penal institutions (and§ 
the jurisdiction of the department of correction). Of these, 60 were whif 
females and 105 were Negro females. | 

Communications.—The state roads commission expended $140,470,452.4 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. The total road mileage in tl) 
state highway system, as of June 30, 1955, was 4,803, in the coun, 
system 12,619 and in the municipalities 1,322. As of June 30, 1955 thel 
were 1,320 line miles and 2,800 track miles of steam railroads and 241 
line miles and 28.4 track miles of electric interurban railways. As 
June 30, 1955, there were gor,906 telephone instruments in service } 
the state, of which 361,703 were in Baltimore city. There were 3,638.34: 
mi. of wire, of which 1,776,849 were in underground cable as of June 3 
1955. 

Banking and Finance-—On June 30, 1955, there were 95 state ban 
and trust companies doing business in Maryland, with total deposits, } 
of that date, of $1,075,214,922.75 and total resources of $1,177,38 
172.15. There were 8 mutual savings banks doing business in Maryla | 
with deposits of $480,046,821.91 and total resources of $533,514,513.7) 
There were 57 national banks in the state with deposits of $887,999,0@ 
and total resources of $963,762,000. Total resources of all state a 
national banks were $2,674,657,685.87. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, savings and loan and building and loan ass 
tions were computed to have assets of $767,325,467. 

State appropriations for the year ended June 30, 1955, were $241,814 
800.24 and expenditures were $386,080,567.71. Estimated appropriatio 
for the year ending June 30, 1956, were $274,933,111. The general 
plus as of June 30, 1955 was $4,431,358.96 and the outstanding bond 
indebtedness $160,268,000. : 


Table |—Leading Agricultural Products in Maryland 


Indicated Avera’ 
Crop 1955* 1954 1944-! 
Barley, bustemsieeiclmennen =, “2 4 3,268,000 3,400,000 2,319,00 
INGeNGhite os oo 6 0 MO oO 20,610,000 18,778,000 19,489,00 
@Vjhibho og Go oo 2 0 OD. c 2,774,000 2,691,000 1,459,00 
Wheat; busroms wet crtelie te nel sin 4,564,000 4,972,000 6,189,00 
Hay (all), tons. . 2 s+ 6 2 © « 665,000 621,000 644,00 
Potatoes (Irish), bu... « . + = Ante 1,021,000 767,000 1,500,0¢ 
Tobacco, Ib... - 6 6 « 2 + 6 4 0 43,350,000 42,500,000 37,217,001 
Tomatoes (market), bu. Co 6 588,000 532,000 622,06 
Tomatoes (processing), tons. . + + 110,000 97,900 177,9C 
Potatoes (sweet), bu. . . «+ + + 962,000 990,000 1,097, 
Cantaloupes, crates (83 Ib.) . . - 130,000 117,000 201,00 
Sweet corn (processing), tons. « « 60,900 78,100 84,5C 
Lima beans (market), bu... « 5 128,000 96,000 120,0q 
Lima beans (processing), tons. . .« 000 3,710 2,6C 
Snap beans, early (market), bu.. 297,000 280,000 310,0C 
Snap beans, late (market), bu. . - Sa6 72,000 91,00 
Snap beans (processing), tons. . - 20,700 22,100 16,1€ 
Apples, busy. see eters) 990,000 1,485,000 1,176 
Peaches; bu... < « 0 « « 448,000 502,000 480,006 
Strawberries, crates . . +++ «+ 136,000 128,000 157,00 


*Estimates made during growing season. {Five-year average, for 1949-53. 


Agriculture.—Maryland farmers received an estimated $80,950,000 fr 
the marketing of the principal farm crops during the year 1954, as CO 
pared with $83,763,000 in 1953. Cash receipts from livestock and lis 
stock products amounted to $164,461,000, compared with $181,946, 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Maryland 


Value Val 

added by addec 

Salaries manu- man 

All and wages facture fact 

employees 1953 1953 198 

1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in OC 

Food and kindred products . . + + «+ + 4 * = $222, 
Textile mill products . . . . + + + « 3,869 $12,061 $18,602 t 
Apparel and related products. . . . 27,544 75,121 123,909 3 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . « a esa be - os 17e 
Paper and allied products. . . . . . « 5,365 20,233 35,573 335 
Printing and publishing industries . Os: 47,646 81,530 71; 
Chemicals and allied products . . . . . 16,678 63,914 182,863 163, 
Petroleum and coal products. . . +. ~- 2,842 14,496 32,964 36, 
Rubber products. . . .. +. 2 ++ + 6,044 22,281 39,043 . 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . . 8,054 29,455 67,835 57, 
Primary metal industries. . . + + .- 32,900 151,392 319,870 254, 
Fabricated metal products. . . « + > i Sys 71,072 134,056 111, 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . He Ldek eA 46,242 81,227 91, 
Electrical machinery . . . 6s + + . 13,049 54,532 94,506 99, 
Transportation equipment . . « . 47,641 217,751 309,341 263, 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 2 eh 10309 36,957 38,677 4l, 
Administrative and auxiliary. . «+ . «+ + 3,645 13,108 <e 4 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the | 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production in Maryland 
(In short tons) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Valu 

(Gh Bec Oo OO Qt ue 772,000 $1,427,000 671,000 $ 1,135 
Coal ee he DD 588,000 2,695,000 531,000 2,442 
Coke: forte) codsuhehllchieauemnne 7491, G00 2 3,269,000 2 
[Rone pigitus .«nckoac means + « 2,946,000 2 3,753,000 2 
Line; we? ete Leena hate ‘ 73,000 747,000 72,000 708 
Natural gas (000 cu. ft.). . . . 2,372,000 460,000 1,408,000 268 
Sand and gravel .... «+ 6,957,000 8,137,000 7,380,000 8,915 
Stone: s cae eae «ewe « 3,392,000 6,330,000) 3,578,000 6,278 
Other minerals. . . 2. » « « « Se) 7,051,000 ne 7,338 
TOlalit . ciate vetkeetal sienire coe $26,847,000 So) $27,085 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


MASONIC 


es ition i 2 ym = sper 
AST GUARD HELICOPTER bringing food to Smith Island in Feb. 1955 


er heavy ice conditions in Chesapeake bay prevented supply vessels from 
‘ssing from the mainland 


feived in 1953. Total cash receipts from farm marketings in 1954 
ounted to $245,411,000. Cash receipts in 1953 totalled $265,709,000. 
Manvufacturing.—The Maryland Employment Security board estimated 
. number of manufacturing establishments covered by unemployment 
apensation as of Dec. 31, 1954, to be 3,178 employing 246,003 per- 
s, aS compared with 3,231 employing 259.582 in Dec. 1953; and the 
nmanufacturing establishments to be 39,122 employing 385,918 per- 
$s as compared with 38,096 employing 380,475 in Dec. 1953. The total 
“roll for the year 1954 was $991,280,595 in manufacturing and $1,161,- 
3,210 in nonmanufacturing, making total payrolls for the year $2,152,- 
8,805 as compared with $2,166,783,621 for the year 1953. The amount 
sunemployment compensation benefits paid during the benefit year end- 
» March 31, 1955, was $32,271,505, as compared with $16,698,655 in 
) benefit year ending March 31, 1954. (CERNE ES) 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
neral commodities produced in Maryland in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
y) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Maryland ranked 38th 
ong ne states in the value of its mineral output, with 0.19% of the 
). total. 


asonic Fraternity: see Socretres anp AssoctaTions, U.S.: 
2emasonry. 


l h A north Atlantic state of the United 
4SSac usetts. States, Massachusetts was the sixth state 
ratify the federal constitution. It was admitted to the union 
Feb. 6, 1788. Its popular name is the “Bay state,” derived 
m its earliest title “the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay” (1629- 
). Area: 8,257 sq.mi., including 350 sq.mi. of water. Popula- 
n: (1950 census) 4,690,514 of which 84.4% was urban; (July 
55 est.) 4,972,000. The capital is Boston (1950 pop.) 801,444; 
‘er important cities are Worcester 203,486; Springfield 162,- 
); Cambridge 120,740; Fall River 111,963; New Bedford 
),189; Somerville 102,351; Lynn 99,738; Lowell 97,249; 
incy 83,835; Newton 81,994; Lawrence 80,536. 
4istory.—The 162nd session of the legislature adjourned on 
yt. 16, 1955 (the third longest session), after it had enacted 
2 acts and 149 resolves. Seven acts were vetoed by the gov- 
or and two acts and one resolve became law without his sig- 
ure. The total appropriation for general purposes amounted 
$324,148,311, an increase of $40,306,478 over the preceding 
ir. In addition to this total a capital outlay, covered by 
ids of $30,000,000, was provided to cover new buildings at 
. state university, $3,611,000; Salem Teachers college, $1,- 
»,000; civil defense underground building in Natick, $1,452,- 
>; and mental hospitals, $2,187,000. 

[he temporary decrease of 20.5% in the income tax was 
ypped and a new income tax equal to the state rate was im- 
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posed on nonresidents working in Massachusetts. Temporary 
taxes amounting to $78,000,000 were extended for one year. 
State bond issues totalling $90,000,000 included $30,000,000 to 
reimburse cities and towns for flood damage caused by the 
August rain and hurricane and $25,000,000 for the repair of 
highways and bridges washed out by the same storm. The Boston 
artery, for which a state appropriation of $100,000,000 was 
made, was opened for traffic from the Mystic Bridge to Fort Hill 
Square in the fall. The second half of this highway was under 
construction. 

Following the prison riot at the old state prison in Charles- 
town in January when four armed convicts held five guards as 
hostages for 84 hours, a sweeping reorganization of the penal 
system was enacted. The act increased the power of the com- 
missioner of corrections, provided for a new classification system 
for prisoners, set up a training school for prison officers, liber- 
alized credits for good behaviour thus shortening the time which 
must be served and modernized the prison industries program. 

The Youth Service board was reorganized and empowered to 
develop programs for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
The new law provided for the appointment by local school de- 
partments of school adjustment counselors whose duty it would 
be to help children who showed evidences of becoming juvenile 
delinquents. The state was to reimburse the local communities 
for the expense involved in limited amounts. 

Other new legislation included a minimum wage increase from 
75 to go cents an hour, stiffer penalties for sex criminals, and a 
system of life and health insurance on the group plan for all 
state employees, the state paying half the premium. Cities and 
towns were empowered to adopt similar plans for their em- 
ployees. 

Hurricane “Connie” kept Massachusetts on the alert during 
the second week in August. The area suffered only a heavy rain- 
fall which ended a six-week period of drought which began in 
the middle of June. The real deluge came as a by-product of 
Hurricane “Diane” which occurred on Aug. 18 and 19. The dis- 
astrous floods which resulted were of such magnitude that travel 
out of the state by either railroad or highway was impossible 
for more than a week. Thousands of families were homeless 
and destitute. 

State officials for 1955-56 were: governor, Christian A. Herter 
(Rep.); lieutenant governor, Sumner Whittier (Rep.); secretary 
of the commonwealth, Edward J. Cronin (Dem.); treasurer, 
John F, Kennedy (Dem.); attorney general, George Fingold 
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(Rep.); auditor, Thomas J. Buckley (Dem.). 

Education.—In 1954 there were 1,692 public elementary schools with 
478,040 pupils; 104 junior high schools with 88,932 pupils; 216 senior 
hich schools with 127,913 pupils. The public schools of the state em- 
ployed a total of 27,764 full-time teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Salaries for this group totalled $113,312,683. The total expenditure of the 
public schools for support and outlay was $206,155,852.92. John J. Des- 
mond, Jr., was the state commissioner of education, 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, old-age assistance was ex- 
tended to an average monthly number of 90,998 persons at an annual 
cost of $83,152,886; an average monthly number of 12,722 families re- 
ceived assistance for the care of 18,489 dependent children at an annual 
expenditure of $19,298,228; general relief was extended to an average 
monthly number of 13,885 persons at an annual cost of $10,641,207. 
Payments for unemployment insurance for 1953-54 totalled $75,112,117, 
an increase of 81.87% over 1953. : 

For the year ending June 30, 1955, the commonwealth appropriated 
$6.826,613.15 to maintain correctional institutions including the state 
prison (566 inmates), prison colony (767 inmates), reformatory for men 
(565 inmates), reformatory for women (208 inmates and 22 babies) and 
the state farm (1,541 inmates) including the criminally insane. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue receipts of the commonwealth for the 
year ending June 30, 1955, were $479,541,041.92, including the sale of 
bonds amounting to $1o08,450,000. Expenditures for state government 
amounted to $481,317,022.25. The direct gross debt was $432,774,500, 
less a sinking fund of $6,688,774.36 for a net debt of $426,085.72 5.64. 
The assessed valuation of the state as of Jan. 1, 1955, was $8,322,200,618. 

As of June 30, 1955, bank deposits in the savings banks amounted to 
$4,317,637,.075; total assets of commercial departments of trust com- 
panies $1,431,612,000; bank deposits in savings departments of trust 
companies $228,202,000; total assets of credit unions $129,121,325; and 
total assets of co-operative banks $831,305,965. 

Agriculture—Preliminary figures of cash receipts from the marketing 
of farm products in 1954 totalled $192,300,000. This included total crop 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Massachusetts 


Indicated Average, 

Crops 1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn, bu. 1,702,000 1,656,000 1,656,000 
Apples, bu. 3,300,000 2,180,000 2,436,000 
Hay, all, tons. . 512,000 524,000 532,000 
Potatoes, bu.. . 1,740,000 2,100,000 2,769,000 
Oats, busy. 2 6s 105,000 99,000 171,000 
Tobacco, lb, . . . 10,965,000 11,629,000 11,114,000 
Cranberries, bbl. aie 560,000 590,000 510,700 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


cash receipts of $64,200,000 and total livestock products of $128,100,000. 

Manvfacturing.—In 1955 there were 2,082 labour unions in Massa- 
chusetts: the total membership was 564,938, a decrease of 24,145 from 
1954 when there were 589,083 members. In 1953 the total valuation of 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Massachusetts 


Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 

1953 1953 1953 1952 

(In thousands of dollars) 

Food and kindred products . 38,450 $135,688 $254,870 $251,503 
Textile mill products . 5 San ete 83,485 284,410 426,169 512,869 
Apparel and related products. . . 58,233 147,703 247,363 204,583 
Furniture and fixtures. 7 12,707 46,038 72,824 69,318 
Paper and allied products. . 34,395 133,686 256,543 220,329 
Chemicals and allied products . 19,882 80,684 194,045 158,003 
Petroleum and coal products. 2,488 11,898 16,071 18,824 
Rubber products. . . .. 4 27,504 107,465 186,166 161,050 
Leather and leather products 74,962 230,668 328,943 325,087 
Stone, clay, glass products. . . 10,452 47,285 83,368 82,681 
Primary metal industries. . 19,222 89,043 150,307 149,488 
Fabricated metal products. . 39,694 161,097 297,120 259,590 
Machinery (except electrical). . 83,382 364,858 624,176 637,914 
Electrical machinery . .. . 92,745 342,261 588,864 477,516 
Transportation equipment. . .. . 25,103 118,664 254,202 229,699 
Instruments and related products . . 18,116 68,232 121,700 99,949 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 53,890 178,253 284,713 240,630 

Administrative and auxiliary. . . . . +s 7,589 37,716 als ae 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


manufactured goods was $9,289,749.021; total manufacturing employ- 

ment was 683,800 in Aug. 1955, of which 538.846 were production work- 

ers. The gross weekly payroll of production workers was $37,123.700. 
CD Aw Dy) 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Massachusetts 
(In short tons) 


1952 1953 
Minerol Quantity Value Quantity Value 

CHOY Sate! chic Suuehio? siiolis 140,000 $ 160,000 152,000 $196,000 
COkeo vers] ss Ave a. so 1,056,000 2 850,000 2 
WO, Bigs wv. + ca 0 4 138,000 2 127,000 2 
Wie scePiss lod sel it 132,000 2,000,000 135,000 2,156,000 
Sand and gravel. 7,646,000 6,129,000 7,308,000 5,931,000 
DLOnGeee aire, ee <a 'e 3,356,000 9,332,000 3,458,000 8,821,000 
Other minerals. . . .. . ace 191,000 ante 7 87,000 

otcliMiar tet terdot ie! ctiey es $17,812,000 $17,891,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Mineral Production——Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Massachusetts in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Massachusetts ranked 
42nd among the states in the value of its mineral output, with 0.12% of 
the U.S. total. j 


MASSEY—MATHEMATICS 


= (1887— ), governor general of Ca 
Massey, Vincent ada, was born in Toronto, Ont., Feb. 


He was educated at St. Andrew’s college, Toronto, University 


States in 1926 and held that post until 1930. He was high cow 
missioner for Canada in the United Kingdom, 1935-46, a 
chairman of the royal commission investigating national dev, 
opment in the arts, letters and sciences, 1949-51. He bec 
Canada’s first Canadian-born governor general on Feb. 28, 19 

During 1955, Massey made official visits to many areas 
Canada. He also visited the United Kingdom in June and Ju} 
Upon his return from overseas at the end of July, he unveil} 
the naval memorial at Halifax, N.S., paying tribute to the 8 
diers and sailors who died at sea in World War II. As Ch 
Scout of Canada, he formally opened the International B 
Scout Jamboree at Niagara-on-the-Lake, where more than 10,0 
scouts from every continent gathered for a 10-day camp in J 
latter part of August. Late in the same month, he made a t 
of Newfoundland outport communities for the first time, calli 


on more than a dozen towns and villages around the coast. 
(M. L. Sy 


. In contrast to the major advances in ma 
Mathematics. matics recorded in the two preceding yea 
1955 was largely devoted to consolidating ground already gain 
In the fields of point set topology and algebraic groups the pr 
ess of consolidation was particularly visible. 

The study of point set topology had begun about the turn 
the century and had undergone three decades of hectic devel 
ment. In the 1930s the subject had become a standard tool 
applied mathematics as well as in other branches of ma 
matics. By 1940 most mathematicians had been ready to ¢ 
cede that point set topology was embalmed for all time. A s 
den revival had occurred in 1944 with the invention by Di 
donné (France, now in U.S.A.) of paracompactness. Stimulat 
by the proof by A. H. Stone (England) that any metric space 
paracompact, in 1951 Nagata (Japan) and Smirnov (U.S.S.F 
had independently discovered a neat characterization of met 
spaces, thus solving a problem earlier considered to be hopele 
Technically, the Nagata-Smirnov theorem states that a regu 
space is metrizable if and only if it has an open base expressil 
as a countable union of locally finite subsets. The Americ 
Mathematical society recognized this lively rebirth by devoti 
to point set topology its 1955 summer seminar (held at the U 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison). Many simply stated proble 
remained to challenge the point set topologist of 1955; for: 
ample, it was not known whether the product of a paracomp 
space and a metric space was necessarily paracompact. 

With the appearance of the third volume of Chevalley’s ser 
on Lie groups, the subject of algebraic matrix groups took 
a definitive shape. In the case of characteristic O the same le 
of perfection was attained as that enjoyed by the much ol 
field of Lie groups. The case of characteristic p (where add 
sufficiently many 1’s yields O) awaited new methods. Some 
the people actively at work on algebraic groups in 1955 we 
I. Barsotti, A. Borel, C. Chevalley, W. Chow, J. Dieudonné, 
Kolchin, S. Lang, T. Matsusaka, G. Mostow and A. Weil. 

Progress was reported on the fourteenth of Hilbert’s fam 
list of problems. Concerning this problem Hilbert enthusia 
cally remarked that the formulation was so simple that it co 
be explained to the man in the street. Here is the precise sti 
ment: if A is a field, R the polynomial ring over K in r v 
ables, M the quotient field of R, and L a field between A and 
is the intersection of Z and R finitely generated over K? ' 


MAU MAU REVOLT—MEAT 


ase r=1 is easy and had been answered affirmatively many 
years ago. O. Zariski (U.S.A.) found the answer to be again 
iffirmative for r=2 and characteristic O. He also showed that 
he question is equivalent to asking whether a certain subset of 
i Riemann surface is closed. 

In the field of high speed computing, the most notable event 
Mf the year concerned finite projective planes. A projective plane 
S a geometric system resembling Euclid’s geometry; but it is 
nore general in that, for instance, it may have only a finite 
umber of points. In that event the number of points on each 
ine is the same, and that number diminished by one is called 
he order. As of 1955, all known planes had prime power order, 
ind it was an outstanding problem to determine whether this 
vas always true. The lowest order for which the question was 
ypen was 10. A second problem was to find all planes of a given 
rime power order, and in particular to determine whether there 
re any other than the standard Desarguian one. There is a 
‘nown non-Desarguian plane of order g. It was found that all 
lanes of lower order are Desarguian. This was accomplished by 

computational scheme devised by M. Hall and carried out on 
)WAC (the computer on the campus of the University of Cali- 
ornia at Los Angeles). 
| The American Mathematical society’s Cole prize in algebra 
yas awarded to Harish-Chandra (India, now in U.S.A.) for his 
‘utstanding series of memoirs on the representations of Lie 
‘roups. (See also STANDARDS, NATIONAL BuREAU oF.) (I. K.) 


Mau Mau Revolt: see Britisu East Arrica. 

Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, The: see Socr- 
'TIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Mauritania: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WeEsT AFRICA. 

| "4: British colony in the Indian ocean with island de- 
Aauritius. pendencies, of which the largest is Rodrigues. 
irea: Mauritius 720 sq.mi.; Rodrigues 40 sq.mi.; other depend- 
ncies (Chagos archipelago including Diego Garcia, Agalega and 
Sargados Carajos or St. Brandon groups) 45 sq.mi. Pop. (June 
952 census): Mauritius 501,415 including 65% Indo-Mauri- 
jans (Indian immigrants and their descendants); Rodrigues 13,- 
133, mostly of African descent; Diego Garcia 619; other de- 
endencies 1,133; (1955 est.) 545,000. Languages: English and 
‘rench (official); creole French and Hindi widely used. Reli- 
jon: Indo-Mauritians mainly Hindu; others mainly Roman 
‘atholic. Chief towns (pop. 1952): Port Louis 69,693; Beau 
assin and Rose Hill 28,690; Curepipe 22,026. Governor in 1955 
ir Robert Scott. 

History.—Mauritius government expenditures for 1955-56 
ere estimated at £2,000,000 more than for 1954-55. The main 
irop, sugar, was expected to give a high yield and proposals were 
jade for expansion in the important tea trade. A survey was 
nade during 1955 of road requirements. 

| Overpopulation continued to cause anxiety. Representative 
lommittees were appointed to examine this problem and to re- 
iew the colony’s fiscal system. In July 1955 Governor Scott, 
ccompanied by eight members of the legislature, visited London 
or talks on constitutional reform. A court of criminal appeal 
yas established on Jan. 1. (Joitc: iva) 


Education. (1953) Schools: primary 241, pupils 79,400; secondary 
4 (including 3 government and 9 grant-aided), pupils 7,770. One 
eachers’ training college, students 190. College of agriculture, students 
1952) 8o. 


| Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Mauritius rupee, valued at 21 
ents U.S. and ts. 6d. sterling. Budget (1953-54 approved estimate; 
954-55 estimate in parentheses): revenue Rs. 96,968,903 (Rs. 129,- 
18,873); expenditure Rs. 94,542,827 (Rs. 128,772,303). Foreign trade 
1954): imports £16,100,000; exports £19,600,000. Principal exports: 
ugar, molasses, rum (97% of all exports); fibre. Production (metric 
ons): sugar (1954, tel quel) 499,000; molasses (1953) 40,537; rum 
9,625 hectolitres; aloe fibre (1953) 506 metric tons. 


i 
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Meany George (1894- ), U.S. labour leader, was born 
’ on Aug. 16 at New York city and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the Bronx in Manhattan. In 1910 
he began plumbing apprenticeship and in 1922 entered labour 
organizational affairs as business representative of a plumbers’ 
local union in New York city. From 1934 to 1939 Meany was 
head of the New York state federation of labour and then sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, of which 
he was named president Nov. 25, 1952, by the federation’s exec- 
utive council after the death of William Green (1873-1952). 
Meany was confirmed as president at the union’s national con- 
vention in Sept. 1953 and was re-elected to the office in 1954. 
Frequently critical of the Eisenhower administration, particu- 
larly after the resignation of Martin P. Durkin as secretary of 
labour in Sept. 1953, Meany soon was the acknowledged “first 
man” of the A.F. of L. Meanwhile negotiations had been under 
way for a merger of the A.F. of L. and its long-time rival, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The merger was accom- 
plished in Dec. 1955, and Meany was elected president of the 
combined organization. 

Meany was recipient of the 1955 Laetere medal of Notre 
Dame university as outstanding U.S. Roman Catholic layman 
in that year. 


Meat Supplies of red meat in the United States in 1955 to- 
+ talled about 26,875,000,000 lb., 6% more than the previ- 
ous record high of 1954. On a per capita basis this was 161 lb., 
up 8 lb. from 1954 and exceeded only by the 163 lb. of 1908. 

Beef consumption reached about 81 lb. per person, exceeding 
the record attained in 1954. Pork was superabundant, at 66 lb. 
per person, up from slightly less than 60 lb. in 1954. Veal de- 
clined very slightly to 9.6 lb. per capita and lamb and mutton 
continued at about 4.5 lb. per capita. Poultry declined in avail- 
ability because of unsatisfactory prices to producers in 1954 and 
early 1955. Chicken on a ready-to-cook basis was indicated at 
23.4 lb. per person as compared with 23.8 lb. in 1954, but only 
13.2 lb. average per capita before World War IJ. Turkey meat 
declined to 4.3 lb. per person from the record high level of 4.9 
Ib. in 1954; prewar use was only 2.1 lb. per capita. Fish con- 
sumption was stable at 11.1 lb. per capita. 

Meat prices in 1955 declined below those of 1954 in spite of 
full employment and rising wage levels. Declines in the price 
of live animals, especially of hogs which accounted for much of 
the decline in farm income as compared with 1954, were in part 
transmitted to the retail meat counter, especially for the less 
sought after cuts. In May, composite retail prices for all meat 

Table !.—U.S. Meat Production 


(In millions of pounds, dressed weight) 


Average 
1956* 1955 1954 1950 1947 1937-41 
Red meats{ 
BASIE Gg 6 6 Aca 13,350 13,600 12,991 9,538 10,432 7,196 
WMoclis Gb 6 6 5 5 4 1,525 1,625 1,656 1,230 1,605 1,022 
Lamb and mutton . . 725 750 734 597 799 884 
Pork (excl. lard). . . 11,400 10,900 9,952 10,714 10,502 8,573 
Otel es cea Neuse ot 27,000 26,875 825,333 722,079) 20 SOOM GOZO) 
Poultryt 
Pelt oqiety ecm ON Orie — 4,650 4,772 3,782 3,190 _ 
Total 50 fear re tas —= 31,525 30,105 25,861 26,528 _— 


*Forecast by U.S. Department of Agriculture. Carcass weight equivalent. 
tChickens, including commercial broilers and turkey, ready-to-cook basis. 


stood at 246 as compared with 273 a year earlier. In September, 
choice steer meat at wholesale was about $1 per hundredweight 
lower than one year previously, but fresh pork loins were $48.75 
per hundredweight as compared with $52.50 per hundredweight 
in Sept. 1954; hams showed a decline of about the same mag- 
nitude. 

Meats to the value of $43,547,000 were exported in 1954-55, 
almost the same as in 1953-54. Imports, however, were valued 
at $146,623,000 as compared with $172,495,000 in the previous 
year. Canned cooked hams and shoulders accounted for approxi- 
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mately 
meat increased sharply to more than 2,000,000 lb. 
with 700,000 Ib. in the previous year. 

Wilson and Co., major meat packer, announced in August 
that it would cease to slaughter hogs and cattle in the Chicago 


half the imports by value. U.S. imports of frozen whale 
as compared 


area. 

Meat production in principal producing countries in 1954 set 
a new record, 3% above the 1953 record and 20% above prewar 
levels. with further moderate increases indicated for 1955. Sup- 
plies, and in some cases stocks of frozen and cured meat, were 


Table Il.—Production of Meats in Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds, carcass meat basis) 
Mutton, lamb and goat 


Beef and veal Pork, excl. lard 


Average Average Average 

Country 1954 1953 1946-50 1954 1953 1946-50 1954 1953 1946-50 
United States . . 14,647 13,989 10,980 9,952 10,063 10,541 734 728 743 
Argentina. 5 935277 36387, 74,284) 287, 320 391 485 441 540 
France . 2,998 2,557 1,937 1,984 2,028 1,398 243 243 185 
Brazil Pe) 253760 253526 251A GS7a 560 boy 86 88 69 
WetramGemianyn Taso 0 t722 6l,060n2 92512, S40 1,530 39 45 45 
Australia . SSP ar Sieteo7 9 15226) eS 189 210 840 823 701 
United Kingdom . 1,416 1,398 1,230 1,317 E2159: 490 409 386 305 
Canada SIePsS 041s 1h045men O30 915 956 30.2? 54 


sufficiently abundant to put moderate pressure on prices. 

Pork production increased in 1955 in almost every producing 
country, with a further increase anticipated in 1956, particularly 
in the U.S. and Canada and in much of western Europe. How- 
ever. a decrease was anticipated in the U.K., the Netherlands 
and Denmark (because of lower prices), and in Argentina be- 
cause of a small corn crop. A new Anglo-Danish bacon agree- 
ment concluded in Copenhagen in October called for a minimum 
payment of 240 shillings ($33.60) per hundredweight for a max- 
imum of 208,000 tons, with sharing of proceeds obtained from 
wholesale prices above a specified level. In general, western 
Europe was well supplied, with some surplus for export to deficit 
countries including those east of the “iron curtain.” 

Australia and the U.K. completed review of the 15-yr. meat 
agreement under which producers were guaranteed a minimum 
price for beef, lamb and mutton. New Zealand searched dili- 


25,000 LB. OF HAMBURGER, part of the 880,000 Ib. U.S. navy surplus, 
which was brought to public attention in 1955 as a result of a report of the 
Hoover commission 


MEDICAL REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED i 


gently for new export meat markets, and in late 1954 and earl} 
1955 sent 33,000,000 lb. to 20 countries, including the U.S.S.RF 
while shipping 319,000,000 Ib. to the WHS | 
Livestock slaughter in Argentina was the largest in rece 
years. Chilled beef moved in volume for export for the fir 
time since before World War II, and refrigerator space wi 
filled. South Africa on the other hand was reported as sufferin 
a beef shortage. More than 5,000,000,000 lb. of meat wer 
exported from 44 countries in 1954 as compared with 4,600 
000,000 Ib. in 1953. About 70% of the exports originated i 
Denmark, Argentina, New Zealand and Australia. The Unite 
Kingdom was the largest importer with 2,900,000,000 Ib. 
about 70% of the world total. The U.S. was second (412,000 
000 Ib.) and the U.S.S.R. third (185,000,000 Ib. from the fre} 
world). (See also LivesTOocK.) (J. K. Rp 


Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 


The major factor affecting medical rehabilitation of the disable 
in 1955 was the success of the Salk vaccine in the preventio 
of poliomyelitis. In those nations using antipoliomyelitis vaccin] 
on a large scale, polio incidence rates were substantially di 
creased during the year, thus reducing the number of perso 
disabled by polio and requiring rehabilitation services. 

Throughout the world there was increased recognition of th 
social and economic benefits of medical rehabilitation servic 
for the disabled and of the need for establishing additional p 
tient service and programs for the training of professional pe 
sonnel, In the United States, for example, the number of rehabi 
itation centres had grown to more than 96. These 96 centre 
however, were located in 26 states, thus leaving 22 states 1 
which comprehensive rehabilitation services were not availabl 

Similar advances were made in expanding services in oth 
nations. In Canada, in the past five years, four new rehabilit 
tion centres and seven new cerebral palsy treatment-trainin 
centres had been established and a national plan to encoura 
the development of rehabilitation services had been initiate 
through a federal co-ordinator of rehabilitation in the depart 
ment of labour, with provincial co-ordinators in the ten prov 
inces. The department of national health and welfare had als 
instituted a grants-in-aid program for training personnel, pre 
viding equipment and constructing facilities for rehabilitation. 

Steps which might lead to a similar scheme were taken i 
South Africa by the formation within the ministry of labour ¢ 
a South African Rehabilitation board to study and promote tr 
habilitation and selective placement of the disabled in the 
country. 

Emphasis in Great Britain was on the continuing expansion ¢ 
sheltered workshop facilities for the severely disabled. It we 
reported that 40 such workshops were being operated in Gre: 
Britain in 1955 under the auspices of 32 voluntary organization 

During the year the International Labour organization adopte 
a statement of basic principles on vocational rehabilitation whit 
was to be submitted to the 70 member nations for ratificatio 
This document was confined to vocational guidance, trainit 
and placement of the handicapped since medical and social f 
habilitation were not the responsibility of the organization. TI 
document itself, however, emphasized the broad concepts | 
rehabilitation including emphasis on medical rehabilitation. 

Increased emphasis in the United States on the education 
medical students and graduate physicians in the basic concef 
of medical rehabilitation of the disabled had resulted from fina 
cial grants to 13 medical schools for this purpose from the N 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. In addition to t 
nearly $2,000,000 given in these grants, the National foundati 
had given scholarships and traineeships for advance study 
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.650 physicians, therapists, social workers. scientists and other 
ealth workers. This aid to advanced education on medical re- 
abilitation of the disabled was increased in 1955 by the office 
f vocational rehabilitation, which made grants of $80,000 to 
xtend the teaching of rehabilitation in five medical schools and 
© provide 11,074 traineeships at a cost of $536,000 for rehabili- 
ation personnel. 

Other significant federal action in the U.S. included increased 
ppropriations for direct services, research, special projects and 
rofessional training in vocational rehabilitation; the maximum 
ppropriation authorized by law was made for state crippled chil- 
ren’s services, under the children’s bureau; and substantial in- 
reased appropriations were voted for research and study of the 
roblems of mental retardation. 

During 1955, the United Nations assisted 11 countries in 
atin America, the middle east and southeast Asia in the devel- 
pment of rehabilitation services. Survey and advisory missions 
y 6 experts were provided to 8 countries; 14 experts for the 
raining of personnel were assigned to 6 countries on a long-term 
asis; a pilot rehabilitation scheme was initiated in India; re- 
abilitation seminars and conferences were organized in Austria, 
taly and Sweden; and 14 scholarships and fellowships were 
ranted for the training of personnel. 


Brp_1oGRAPHY.—Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall (editors), Spe- 
jal Education for the Exceptional, vol. 1 ‘Introduction and Problems”: 
ol. 2 ‘‘Physically Handicapped and Special Health Problems”: vol. 3 
Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Problems” (Porter Sargent, 
oston, 1955). GER AL Ras) 


ledicine The Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis, the devel- 
* opment of the ataractic agents which produce 
eace of mind and freedom from confusion, the appearance of 
2veral new antibiotics with remarkable properties, and the re- 
ort from Germany of a new substance to be taken by mouth 
dr control of blood sugar were outstanding developments in 
iedicine in 1955. 

| Prednisone was developed as a product preferable to cortisone 
or most conditions. All four valves of the heart had been ap- 
roached surgically. Scabies was gradually disappearing as a 
isease. New anticonvulsants and antispasmodics were offering 
enefit in Parkinson’s disease and epilepsy. The location of tu- 
jours of the brain through the use of radioactive substances 
>ached an efficiency of about 75%. 

Salk Vaccine.—On April 12, 1955, Thomas Francis, Jr., an- 
ounced the results of the greatest controlled experiment ever 
erformed in the history of medicine, involving inoculation of 
0,000 children in 1954 with the Salk vaccine and a similar 
umber with an inert substance. This demonstrated the effec- 
veness of the Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis. The U.S. 
ublic health service released the vaccine for general use as pre- 
ared by six manufacturers. The National Foundation for Infan- 
le Paralysis prepared to inoculate all children in the first and 
>cond grades of school with two doses of the vaccine given ten 
ays apart with the understanding that the third dose would 
wllow after ten months as a booster dose, to give the greatest 
yssible and longest lasting immunity. Some unfortunate acci- 
ental contaminations with live virus led to a change in the 
ystem of inspection in manufacturing, leading toward maxi- 
tum safety. As the year ended, the U.S. public health service 
anounced that even one dose of the vaccine might yield high 
amunity, and that inoculation was safe and effective. 
Ataractic Agents.—People live at a speeded-up rate and mul- 
ple tensions bear constantly on the human being. Tranquilliz- 
g substances had begun to appear in several forms. Most no- 
ble among those previously known were rauwolfia and chlor- 
romazine. By 1955 these drugs were being widely used in the 
eatment of various mental disorders and they had revolution- 


STAIR-CLIMBING WHEEL CHAIR shown operating in a multiple exposure 
photograph. Devised by a Danish engineering company, the chair is elec- 
trically driven, requiring only guid2nce and balance by one person other 
than occupant 


ized the conduct of institutions for the mentally disturbed. 
Many different preparations of rauwolfia and of reserpine were 
offered by the manufacturers. The mechanism of action of these 
products had not been established or fully understood. Appar- 
ently they are concerned in the development of serotonin in the 
brain. Among the other drugs which depress the action of the 
nervous system were Miltown® which was known also as Equa- 
nil®, the longer established Mephenesen®, Flaxedil® which was 
gallamine tirethidiode and Mephenesin® which was sold under 
a great variety of names. These were all in the general group of 
relaxants of the skeletal muscles. They provide more complete 
muscular relaxation during such procedures as anaesthesia, ma- 
nipulations, the use of the gastroscope and the application of 
intubation. Another skeletal muscle relaxant was succinylcholine 
chloride, a blocking agent that acts at the nerve muscle junction. 
Miltown® or meprobamate was relatively nontoxic and seemed 
to be chiefly of use in anxiety syndromes and in tension states. 

Various combinations of these preparations had been used 
widely in the treatment of hypertension, particularly of the 
type associated with anxiety and stress. For instance, Miltown®, 
which was named for the place in New Jersey where it was dis- 
covered, proved effective as a tranquillizing agent in anxiety and 
tension states, for inducing natural sleep, as a muscle relaxant, 
for relief of muscle spasm, for control of spasticity, for alco- 
holism and for certain convulsive disorders. The drug does not 
knock out patients but calms them by blocking conductivity in 
the interneuronal circuit. 

As the tranquillizers gained popularity, a decreasing emphasis 
occurred in the use of electric shock and of insulin coma therapy 
in the treatment of various emotional disturbances. 

Two drugs, mescaline and LSD (d-lysergic acid) were used 
extensively in experimentation to determine the mechanisms of 
such conditions as schizophrenia. Many experiments were done 
on persons with these hallucinogenic agents. Glutamic acid inter- 
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HEAT TEST SUBJECT at the school of medicine, St. Louis (Mo.) university, 
where in 1955 research into body temperature reactions was conducted. in 
the experiment shown, the subject was placed in temperature and humidity 
conditions such as would be experienced in supersonic flight. Thermocouples 
attached to his body recorded reactions, while the tube in his mouth measured 
metabolic changes 


rupts or retards the effects of LSD. In acute schizophrenics the 
symptoms caused by LSD are an exaggeration of symptoms that 
already exist. Chronic schizophrenics exhibit behaviour like that 
in acute episodes. Schizoid patients with depression complain of 
an intensification of anxiety, depression and physical symptoms. 
Investigators in the National Institute of Mental Health con- 
cluded that LSD makes it impossible for the ego to integrate 
the evidence of its senses and to co-ordinate its activities. 

Epilepsy, Myasthenia Gravis, Parkinsonism.—Iwo new 
preparations were available in the treatment of epilepsy and 
seemed to be having general acceptance. These were Mysoline®, 
which was used preferably in grand mal, and Milontin® for 
petit mal. 

In Myasthenia gravis a new drug was Mysuran chloride®; the 
clinical reports seemed to give it advantages over other drugs 
previously used, such as neostigmine. 

Two new drugs were developed for the treatment of Parkin- 
sonism. These were Kemadrin® and Parasiodol®. Clinical studies 
showed that these have greater effectiveness and perhaps some- 
what less toxicity than the previously used drugs, Artane® and 
Pagitan®. Both drugs apparently decrease tremor and rigidity. 

B-Z-55 for Diabetes.—German investigators made available 
in Oct. 1955 the results of research with a new sulfonamide sub- 
stance that lowers blood sugar through action on the pancreas. 
The substance was thus far called B-Z-55. It is rapidly absorbed 
when taken by mouth and apparently acts to stimulate certain 
cells of the pancreas in such a manner that they interfere with 


the glucogan produced by the A cells of the pancreas and know 
to be antagonistic to insulin. When this interference is endet 
more insulin is produced and as a result the sugar is loweres 
The substance was still in an experimental stage. 

Rheumatic Fever.—Reduction in the incidence and the nun 
ber of relapses in rheumatic fever was being accomplished b 
proper and effective treatment of streptococcal infections of tt 
throat. The drugs used included the newer antibiotics such < 
erythromycin, and chief reliance was placed on penicillin ar 
sulfadiazine. Other preparations used included oxytetracyclit 
(terramycin), also Bicillin® and aureomycin. A single injectic 
dosage of a repository preparation, benzathine penicillin, W 
also reported to be extremely effective. It was considered esp 
cially important that streptococcal sore throat should 1 
promptly diagnosed. 

Prednisone and Prednisolone.—Among the most significa 
developments of 1955 was the introduction of prednisone a 
prednisolone, also known under a variety of names such as Me 
corten®, Metandrasen®, Meticortandrolone®, Deltacortril®, Dt 
tasone®, Delta-Cortif®, Deltra® and Hydeltra®. The advantag 
over cortisone and hydrocortisone consist in the increased 
tency of these preparations and in the fact that they do 
interfere with the salt and water metabolism. Patients W 
seemed to cease to benefit after prolonged treatment with cot 
sone and hydrocortisone developed favourable reactions Wi 
the new drugs. One difficulty was the increased hydrochloric a 
that sometimes developed in the stomach in connection with t 
use of these preparations, and in the increased incidence of ule 
The drugs were given extended trial in rheumatoid arthritis, 
cases of intractable bronchial asthma, and in most of the ot 
conditions for which cortisone and hydrocortisone had bé 
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und useful. In the treatment of rheumatic fever and in various 
90d dyscrasias, the new preparations served equally well or 
tter than the older ones. 
Cortisone had been found by some investigators to yield fa- 
urable effects in cerebral haemorrhage. Its use in ulcerative 
itis was being extended. In Great Britain a report of the 
itish Medical Research council concluded that patients with 
uired haemolytic anaemia and those with idiopathic throm- 
ytopenic purpura developed remissions under treatment with 
TH or cortisone. The reports stressed the necessity of ade- 
ate dosage. Dameshek indicated his belief that this method of 
atment had definitely reduced the necessity for splenectomy 
the vast majority of cases, and he recommended the careful 
repeated trial of the hormones in such cases before resorting 
splenectomy. 
ntibiotics.—A report from the Upjohn company indicated 
t a new antibiotic, Albamycin®, had been found in soil sam- 
s collected in Queens Village, N.Y. This substance is derived 
m Streptomyces niveus and the drug was given the name of 
eptonivicin as a generic term. The special claims made for the 
duct were that it may take over when other longer used anti- 
tics have failed and that it may establish high blood levels. 
tylomycin® was a new antibiotic developed by Lederle and 
arently tried with some success in 15 cases of trepanosomi- 
s. This drug was formerly called puromycin. Bristol Labora- 
ies had a preparation called Amphomycin® for the same pur- 
e; Merck had one called Cathomycin® and Squibb one called 
iostepton®, 
ew in the use of antibiotics was the employment of a combi- 
ion of Nystatin®, a new antifungal antibiotic, with tetra- 
line in the treatment of a number of conditions. The advan- 
e of such a mixture was said to be its ability to prevent the 
asion of various fungi following elimination of bacteria by 
ibiotics. Investigators reported that a combination of oxy- 
‘racycline and neomycin antibiotics did not prevent fungal 
ergrowth but that the combination was effective in eradicating 
oteus organisms as an invader. Studies were made on the 
mbination of Nystatin® and tetracycline under the name of 
ysteclin® and found effective in a variety of bacterial in- 
ctions. 
(APC Infection.—Outbreaks occurred in many portions of the 
aited States and also in other countries of a condition involv- 
x inflammation of the adenoids, the pharynx and the conjunc- 
va. In studies of this condition, nine different viruses were 
und, all of them respiratory viruses. Type III APC virus 
uses a five-day illness with fever, sore throat and conjuncti- 
‘is. This was the form most prevalent in children’s summer 
mps. Investigators of the National Institutes of Health of the 
S. public health service prepared a vaccine which was used 
45 persons who were shown by tests to have little or no anti- 
dies in their blood against type III APC virus. Further epi- 
miologic studies were necessary to determine the effectiveness 
a multistrain vaccine. This work was considered to be still in 
experimental stage. (See also ALLERGY; BACTERIOLOGY; BIo- 
[EMISTRY; BIRTH CONTROL; BLOop, DISEASES OF THE; CAN- 
R; CHEMOTHERAPY; DENTISTRY; DERMATOLOGY; DIABETES; 
sR, NOSE AND THROAT, DISEASES OF; ENDOCRINOLOGY; EPI- 
MIOLOGY; EyE, DISEASES OF THE; HEARING; HEART AND CIR- 
JLATORY DISEASES; HospiTALs; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH; MEDI- 
L REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED; NARCOTICS; NUTRITION, 
<PERIMENTAL; PSYCHIATRY; PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE; PUB- 
c HEALTH ENGINEERING; RESPIRATORY DISEASES; RHEUMATIC 
[SEASES; STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; SUR- 
RY; TROPICAL DISEASES; VETERINARY MEDICINE; VITAMINS 
i> NUTRITION; X-RAY AND RADIOLOGY. ) 
BreriocrapHy.—C. Savage, “Variations in Ego Feeling Induced by 
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D-Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD),” Psychoanalyt. Rev. 42:1-16 
(Jan. 1955); Thomas Francis, Jr., et al., “Evaluation of 1954 Polio- 
myelitis Vaccine Trials: Summary Report with Appendix,” Am. J. Pub. 
Health 45:1-51; 1-63 (part ii) (May 1955); Lowell S. Selling, “Clini- 
cal Study of a New Tranquillizing Drug, Miltown,” J.4.M.A. 157:1594— 
1596 (April 30, 1955); J. C. Borrus, “Study of Effect of Miltown on 
Psychiatric States,” J.A.M.A. 157:1596-1598 (April 30, 1955); F. M. 
Berger, “Pharmacological Properties of 2-Methyl-2-n-Propyl-r, 3-Propa- 
nediol Dicarbamate (Miltown),” J. Pharmacol. & Exper. Therap. 11271 
(Dec. 1954); Tyhurst, e¢ al., “Reserpine in Agitated States,” Canad.M.A./. 
72:458 (March 1955); E. F. Perkins, ‘“Diamox in the Treatment of 
Glaucoma,” Lancet 1:951 (May 7, 1955); Vaughan, ef al., “Chlorpro- 
mazine in Psychiatry,” Lancet 1:1083 (May 28, 1955); H. Franke and 
J. Fuchs, “B-Z-55 in Diabetes,’ Deut. med. Wchnschr. 80:1449-1452; 
J. G. Achelis and K. Hardebeck, 80:1453-1455; F. Bertram, et al., 
80:1455-1469 (Oct. 7, 1955). (M. F1.) 


Merchant Marine The United States merchant marine on 

* Sept. 1, 1955, consisted of 1,172 active 
ocean-going vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Private com- 
panies owned 1,050 and the government owned 122. The fleet 
was composed of 49 combination passenger-cargo vessels, 775 
freighters, and 348 tankers. The government also had 2,101 
ships immobilized in eight national defense reserve fleets. An- 
other 51 ships were temporarily inactive while undergoing repairs 
or awaiting cargo. 

The active and temporarily inactive fleet was 68 ships less 
than the similar fleet one year before. Privately-owned fleets 
had decreased by 116 ships. The government fleet was 48 ships 
larger, but most of the increase was in vessels being employed 
for storage of surplus grain. Eighteen government-owned ves- 
sels were under bareboat charter to private steamship com- 
panies for use in their own services. Another 39 vessels were 
operated in Military Sea Transportation service by private com- 
panies acting as general agents for the government. 

Of the vessels in operation, 292 ships operated by 16 lines 
were receiving operating-differential subsidies, paid by the gov- 
ernment to cover the excess of costs of crew wages and sub- 
sistence, maintenance, repairs and insurance of U.S. flag vessels 
over similar costs of foreign competitors. 

In the 12-month period preceding Sept. 1, 1955, United States 
shipyards built 11 large ocean-going merchant vessels. At the 
end of the period there were 30 ships being built or converted, 
of which ro were for the government and the other 20 were 
for private owners. This was twice as many vessels as were 
under construction at the same time a year before. 

A number of new shipbuilding contracts were in prospect. 
Bids had been received for four large passenger-cargo ships for 
two lines operating in the Caribbean and South American 
trades. Eight tankers were to be built by a private company for 
charter to the navy department. A new prototype tanker, of 
the “Pipeline” class, was to be built by the Maritime admin- 
istration. 

Two major steamship companies had signed agreements to 
replace their present fleets over the next 10 to 20 years, projects 
that would result in the building of more than 50 new ships 
worth about $500,000,000. Applications for federal ship mort- 
gage insurance on 35 new “roll-on, roll-off” type ships had been 
received by the government, and proposals had been made seek- 
ing government help in the building of six large ore-oil carriers 
and six vessels that would operate from Great Lakes ports to 
foreign countries via the new St. Lawrence seaway. 

In addition to encouraging new shipbuilding by private firms, 
the government also placed a number of contracts on its own 
account, in order to keep the merchant fleet up-to-date and to 
retain the vital shipbuilding skills in the shipyards that would 
be required as a nucleus for expansion in any future emergency. 
A number of merchant type ships were ordered for operation 
by the navy department. In addition to two refrigerated ships 
and a “Mariner” class conversion to an AKA (attack cargo 
ship) which were completed or nearing completion, orders were 
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placed for four large tankers, two small ice-strengthened tank- 
ers and three small ice-strengthened cargo ships, a landing ship 
dock, and a vehicle carrier. 

The Maritime administration withdrew four Liberty ships 
from its reserve fleets for installation of better types of propul- 
sion and cargo handling equipment. This program was designed 
to determine whether it would be possible to convert the out- 
moded Liberty ship to a faster and more efficient carrier for 
emergency use. It was also an experimental program for testing 
new types of engines such as the gas turbine, and improved 
cargo handling gear for possible use on other vessels of the 
active fleet. 

Designs for seven new prototype vessels were worked out by 
the Maritime administration in conjunction with naval architects 
and shipping companies. These were intended to serve as future 
replacements for the present standard cargo ships as they be- 
came obsolete. They included four cargo ship types to replace 
the C-type vessels, a tanker (the “Pipeline” class), a bulk car- 
rier, and a roll-on, roll-off ship (the “Turnpike” class). Also in 
prospect was an experimental ship powered by nuclear energy, 
funds for which had been requested by the president and were 
under consideration by congress. 

The Maritime administration was also engaged in repairing 
and placing in operating condition the best of the military aux- 
iliaries in the reserve fleet so that they would be ready for 
immediate use in an emergency. (See also SHIPBUILDING.) 


(CGM) 
Table |.—Tramp Shipping Freight Index, 1955 
(1952=100) 
Time Time 
Voyage charter Voyage charter 
Month rates rates Month rates rates 
TCMUCHY  eEcemcln ots 115.1 114.6 Julyccneticn a cite 130.0 145.8 
Fabrary, ccna o= 119.8 123.8 August. 1299 W370 
PRENCI «) 6 Lk ey 113.7. 113.8 September . Doet “P4232 
April x 110.2 _2102;3 October's) smi. vies AON 
May 122.6 124.2 November . . .« were 
June 128.0 135.4 December .. .- fers aie 


Source: Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 


International.—The world-wide demand for shipping space, 
of which the first signs became apparent at the end of 1954 when 
freight rates began to rise above earlier levels, was maintained 
throughout 1955. In fact the normal seasonal fluctuations in 
freight rates were scarcely apparent, so persistent was the rise 
in freight rates generally. The Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom indices of tramp shipping freight rates shown 
in Table I indicate the general strength of the demand for ship- 
ping, and liner freight rates were able to show comparable in- 
creases. In almost every liner trade route in the world, liner 
conference tariff rates were advanced during the year. 

The biggest single factor underlying the strength of the tramp 
shipping market was undoubtedly the demand for tonnage to 
ship U.S. coal to western Europe and the United Kingdom, aris- 
ing from the declining coal production and increasing industrial 


Table Il_—Merchant Fleets of the World, Dec. 31, 1954* 


No. of | Gross tons No. of Gross tons 

Country vessels (in 000s) Country vessels (in 000s) 

United States . . 3,346 25,483) Panamas sas. aie 519 3,935 
United Kingdom . . 2,538 17,422 Commonwealth. . 508 2,105 
Norway 1,056 6,559 Netherlands... 507 3,083 
BOBO, Wile a sts 598 3,242 Liberia. . . 1's 363 3,487 
Prince cis iieinest a= 589 3,540 Denmark .... 315 1,451 
Relys ie) 6 sh 581 BiOS4 VODOIN alt sel ee eee 285 1,070 
ESSE OS eer 581 7294 «Greeceensirecues 198 1,148 
SWEGenI os cs) icy) veh e 576 2 ASD) “Omar s- Ge. ues 1,675 6,886 
Germany. .... 558 1,992 Total 14,793 89,258 


*Excluding specialized ships and Great Lakes vessels; excluding 83 lend-lease vessels 
of 518,000 tons included in U.S. total. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (Maritime Administration). 
consumption there. The growing dependence of the U.S. steel 
industry on supplies of imported ore also helped to create a 
demand for bulk-cargo tonnage. Although seaborne movements 
of other bulk commodities such as grain, sugar, fertilizers, tim- 
ber and esparto grass were not on a significantly greater scale 
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FISHING TRAWLERS for South Korean fleet being readied at Kowloo 


Hong Kong, for the voyage to Korea. The vessels were to be used for ‘ 
fishing in the Bering sea and for all types of bottom fishing in the on 


than in 1954, the high rate of shipments of coal, ores and scral 


created a shortage of tonnage for other trades. q 
Tanker freight rates remained at a fairly consistent and @ 


particularly profitable level. The demand for seaborne oil tran 


portation remained well below the capacity of the tonnage aval 
able, but this situation was being rapidly adjusted toward tk 
end of the year. Although more than 3,000,000 tons deadweig! 
of new tankers were delivered from the world’s shipyards du 
ing 1955, the tonnage of laid-up tankers in the world decline 
to less than 1,000,000 tons deadweight for the first time for tw 
years. Many more old tankers were disposed of for scrap thé 
in the previous year, and the demand for dry-cargo tonnag 
became so great as to persuade owners of numerous tankers | 
have their vessels converted for the carriage of grain, ore af 
coal. 

Ship operating costs, however, also showed substantial 1 
creases, somewhat offsetting the advantages to shipowners 
higher freight rates. Toward the middle of the year British at 
European coal prices were advanced by about 12s. 6d. a ton fi 
ships’ bunkers, and oil bunker prices were shortly afterwal 
increased by about 7s. 6d. a ton. Seafarers’ wages in mal 
countries, including the United Kingdom, were increased t 
7270 tO 123%. 

A wave of strikes in the United Kingdom, particularly of ra 
way and dock workers, seriously interfered with the normal fle 
of shipping in the first half of the year, the chief ports affecte 
being London and the Humber and Mersey ports. A strike» 
catering staff in North Atlantic passenger liners also interrupt 
normal services for a time, but despite this a record number 
passengers crossed the Atlantic by sea, as well as by air. ( 
other parts of the world increasing traffic and the disruption 
sailing schedules caused by dock strikes created port congesti 
which became particularly serious in West Africa, Ceyle 
India and Pakistan, and to a lesser extent in East African por 

(P. Dr.) 


Mercury: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRIC! 
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Metallurgy Significant happenings in metallurgical reseat 
*and applied practice in 1955 are mentioned 
the following. 

Aluminum.—Aluminum was gaining ground as a substitt 
for other metals, especially copper. In 1955 one of the fo 
most producers of copper began aluminum production. A 
minum was replacing copper almost entirely in the installati 
of new long transmission lines. 


Casting.—Continuous casting of metals, especially brass & 
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luminum, was being improved. This method was also being 

dapted to steel with some success. 

Copper.—Melting refined copper in the vacuum furnace and 
he grade of copper known as OFHC (oxygen-free high-conduc- 
vity) received wider recognition and application. International 
ickel company was successfully treating copper concentrates 

the oxygen-flash-smelting process. Leach-precipitation-flota- 
on methods on mixed oxide-sulphide ores received new impetus. 

Experiments.—The U.S. bureau of mines was starting studies 

making metals in a pure state in large enough quantities for 
rther experiments. 

Extrusion of Metals.—Attention was being given to apply- 
g the extrusion method to iron and steel. The process consists 
ostly of heating the metal and forcing it with pressure 
rough a die. The extrusion can be cut off at desired lengths. 
Iron and Steel.—Significant progress was being made in Min- 
sota in the low-grade iron ores known as taconites. The ore 

ground very fine, concentrated by magnetic methods and then 
ntered into pellets which are shipped to smelters. New plants 
ere installed, notably near Duluth, to handle taconite on a 
ge scale. Many metallurgists foresaw the end of open-hearth 
amace practice because the electric furnace was gaining so 
apidly in use. However, at the blast-furnace there was signifi- 
ant improvement in fuel efficiency. Data released in 1955 
vated that in 1954 blast furnaces producing pig iron used 67 lb. 
’ss coke per ton of pig iron produced than in 1953. 
» Nickel.—Recovery of nickel and cobalt from the enormous 
iteritic iron ore deposits of Cuba (chromium also present but 
ot being recovered) was receiving attention. 
/ Rare Metals.—It had been found that some metals formerly 
alled rare (such as scandium, yttrium, lanthanum and others 
nown as rare earths) are not so rare in occurrence. Attempts 
vere being made to find uses for them and to explore their 
roperties as minor alloying elements. Rhenium is another 
ietal for which further uses might be found. It is hard and non- 
orrosive. 

| Silicon.—Like germanium, silicon was being used as transistor 

jetal in place of the electrical vacuum tubes. Pure silicon was 

lso being used in the new solar battery by which the energy of 
ye sun was being converted to electrical power. The main ele- 
nent of the batteries consists of small silicon wafers. 

Titanium.—The quality of titanium metal was improved tre- 

aendously in 1955, and the outlook was for still better metal. 

mprovements in methods of melting and casting titanium in a 

)w-pressure arc furnace were developed. Much trouble in work- 

ig titanium had come from hydrogen, and this was now re- 

aoved by vacuum processing and melting. Commercial output 

f ductile titanium metal, begun in 1954, was continued in 1955. 

‘itanium sponge, or scrap, was consolidated by melting in an 

iduction or an electric-arc furnace. 

_Uranium.—A description of the metallurgy of uranium was 

2leased at the Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 

nergy in Aug. 1955. The process used at U.S. Atomic Energy 
ommission plants at Fernald, O., and St. Louis, Mo., is as 
ollows: The material is digested from the raw material with 
itric acid and the uranium is extracted from the solution with 
ributyl phosphate in ether or kerosene—ether in the St. Louis 
lant and kerosene in the Fernald plant. The third step is the 
e-extraction of uranium into water, producing a highly purified 
queous solution. This dilute aqueous solution is evaporated to 

molten uranyl-nitrate hexahydrate, which is thermally de- 
omposed to form an orange uranium trioxide. This trioxide is 
educed with hydrogen to form a brown uranium dioxide. The 
nal step is contacting the brown dioxide with hydrogen flu- 
ride gas to produce uranium tetrafluoride (UF,). Part of the 
etrafluoride is shipped to A.E.C. gaseous diffusion plants where 


a gaseous uranium hexafluoride, UF, is made by the oxidation 
of the UF, by the fluorine. This UF gas is required to manu- 
facture uranium 235 by the gaseous diffusion process. To make 
uranium metal the UF, is mixed with high-purity magnesium 
metal. The resulting mixture is placed in containers and heated 
to the point where a reduction reaction takes place producing 
uranium metal and a magnesium fluoride slag. The container is 
then unsealed and the contents separated mechanically. Upon 
remelting the metal into various shapes, ingots, etc., it is ready 
for reactor use. 

Zirconium.—This metal had gained prominence, since it was 
produced mainly for use in atomic power reactors. The power 
plant on the submarine ‘“‘Nautilus” was the first instance of the 
metal’s being so used in construction. About 17 tons of zirconium 
was also used in the first ten months of 1955 for other than 
atomic uses. It is possible to prepare it in pure form, and it 
is resistant to corrosion, being comparable with tantalum in 
this respect. (G8, 13, 18) 


Metal Prices and Production: see MINERAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Meteorology Destructive hurricanes and tornadoes in 1954 
* had aroused public demands for someone ‘“‘to 
do something about the weather” and had led the United States 
congress to take the unprecedented step of increasing by several 
million dollars the appropriations to the U.S. weather bureau 
for research and development in severe storm warning services. 
As if to confirm the need for action, nature paraded a tropical 
cyclone in the eastern Caribbean on New Year’s Day, 1955, the 
first time in the history of recorded synoptic meteorology that 
a storm of this type (“hurricane”) had been reported in mid- 
winter. This storm, although mild and short-lived, was harbinger 
of the several intense hurricanes that came during the following 
summer and also foreshadowed a year of almost feverish ac- 
tivity among meteorologists seeking to find keys to progress in 
weather analysis, forecasting, weather modification by artificial 
means (rain making) and other cogent features of the science 
of the atmosphere and its varied and valued applications. 

Progress in Meteorology During 1955.—Like most sciences, 
meteorology has several aspects or branches: climatology, de- 
scriptive meteorology, dynamic, physical and synoptic meteor- 
ology, aeronautical meteorology and others. For many years 
there was such lack of basic weather data that the subject could 
be treated only in a descriptive or empirical way. With the ad- 
vent of telecommunications, aircraft, upper air soundings and 
extension of outpost weather stations into polar regions and 
over much of the vast expanses of oceans, it became possible for 
meteorologists to analyze the general circulation and its sec- 
ondary weather patterns and get closer to fundamentals and 
better understanding of the mechanics of the atmosphere and 
the many varieties of disturbances or storms that it generates. 
In recent years emphasis has been on dynamic and physical 
meteorology. During 1955 there were many noteworthy studies 
in these branches in particular. The results were published in 
research papers in the Journal of the American Meteorological 
Society (Boston, Mass.), in Tellus (Stockholm, Swed.), in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society (London, 
Eng.) and in other meteorological periodicals. Among papers 
of special interest for their bearing on progress in applied 
meteorology for general public use were those on atmospheric 
turbulence and air pollution, cloud physics and relation to con- 
densation, precipitation, etc., and the jet stream. 

Atomic Energy and the Weather.—In July a volume on 
meteorology and industrial production of atomic energy was 
published jointly by the Atomic Energy commission and the 
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weather bureau. It described principal factors in air pollution 
from atomic fission effluents and suggested the things to be 
taken into consideration in choosing industrial sites for atomic 
reactor plants, together with the principles of air pollution safe- 
guards. The relationships between temperature lapse rates and 
turbulent mixing under various typical meteorological situations 
were examined and the theories of diffusion applicable to indus- 
trial effluents were outlined. In this treatise the results of exten- 
sive experiments at Brookhaven laboratory, Long Island, N.Y., 
were reviewed and the behaviour of debris from clouds pro- 
duced during large scale tests of atomic bursts was summarized. 
An important aspect of this subject is the influence of rain or 
snow occurring either at the time of the burst or later as the 
air-borne debris dust is carried thousands of miles by the upper 
winds, Rain or snow greatly modifies the fall-out of debris and 
introduces so-called wash-out and rain-out from radioactive 
clouds. Practical methods for calculating radioactive cloud 
dosage and solving diffusion problems were given and also a 
check list of meteorological factors relating to hazards from 
commercial nuclear reactors. Standard meteorological equip- 
ment and records useful in industrial production of atomic 
energy were described. These subjects were of importance not 
only for industry but for guidance in military planning and in 
civil defense studies. 

Artificial Cloud Nucleation.—As in previous years since 
discovery in 1946 of the effects of cloud seeding by dry ice or 
silver iodide, the possibilities of artificial inducement of precipi- 
tation (rain making) were still in the forefront of meteorologi- 
cal speculation during 1955. In general there were fewer claims 
to spectacular success, and conclusions from a majority of scien- 
tifically controlled experiments by the military services and 
other agencies left doubt that rainfall or snowfall had been 
greatly increased by seeding. A few reports indicated that pre- 
cipitation may even have been decreased through overseeding 
by artificial nuclei, but it appeared that most meteorologists 
were not yet convinced that the large scale effects, if any, 
were measurable. These conclusions did not cast doubt on the 
well-established fact that seeding of supercooled clouds by dry 
ice or silver iodide converts the droplets into snowflakes which 
may fall as a shower of snow or melt and give light rain, but 
the amounts of precipitation produced in this way were usually 
too small to be measurable. A few experimenters continued 
firm in their claims that in some cases heavy showers had been 
induced. Unfortunately these tests were not conducted under 
controlled experimental conditions which excluded natural fac- 
tors. At the close of the year justifiable questions about the 
quantity of precipitation induced artificially still remained. 
Field tests so far had not yielded quantities as great as theo- 
retically expected in meteorological situations which produce 
warm front or orographical (up-slope) clouds, or in incipient 
cumulonimbus almost developed to the shower stage which 
should be “triggered” into precipitation by some small addi- 
tional factor. 

Conclusions of impartial investigators reached more or less 
independently came closer to the findings of the U.S. weather 
bureau after its extensive field tests in 1948-49. Briefly, these 
conclusions were: 

(1) Evidence so far does not show that local cloud seeding 
has large scale effects either in producing widespread rains or 
in deflection, dissipation or intensification of major storm sys- 
tems such as hurricanes and extratropical cyclones. Seeding 
can be used successfully to convert supercooled cloud droplets 
into ice crystals but the amounts of precipitation produced by 
a static cloud system even if all of the droplets are coalesced 
into rain or snow are too small to be of much value. A ‘“dy- 
namic” system or relatively large scale inflow of warm moist 
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air for several hours is usually necessary to produce heayy 
precipitation and there appears to be no evidence or scienti 
reason to expect seeding alone to set up such an inflow of grea} 
masses of air if it has not developed naturally. In general 
nature appears to provide sufficient nuclei for precipitation 
when the required system of air flow exists, thus limiting 
utility of artificially introduced nuclei. However, there 7 
doubtless exceptions to this general condition and much mori 
extensive research is needed to find how frequently such ex! 
ceptions occur and under what specific conditions of tempera 
ture, humidity, nuclei count and other factors. | 

(2) Presumably supercooled crest clouds on mountain top 
could be made to deposit some of their moisture as snow fo} 
irrigation purposes. These clouds usually form in winds tha 
bring an inflow of moist air for hours or more and thus resem 
ble a natural rain or snow producing system. How much of al 
increase in snow pack can be obtained in this way depends upp 
many factors which can be determined only by extensive fiel 
tests. Another situation that might yield precipitation by clov 
seeding is that in which incipient shower clouds are brought tl 
active precipitation more quickly by artificially introduced 
nuclei but these instances appear to be relatively infrequent. | 

Subsequently, extensive field tests in Utah, Washington 
Hawaii and other widely separated regions confirmed these con 
clusions. é 

During 1955 only in a relatively few cases where commercié 
interests were concerned were claims of spectacular increases 1 
precipitation by artificial means reported. Field tests of clou 
seeding used several different chemical agents and methods. I 
some, dry ice or silver iodide particles or pellets were dis 
charged into the clouds from aircraft flying above or throug 
the selected clouds. In a few cases common salt or water dro 


or salt were discharged into the air from generators on 
ground with the assumption that natural turbulence in the a 
would carry the nuclei into the clouds they were designed t 
seed. Their effectiveness was always in doubt. The great nee 
for fundamental research to obtain the facts in this potential 
important field of weather modification and to find ways t 
distinguish artificially induced precipitation from that whic 
comes naturally was recognized by meteorologists and wate 
resources authorities everywhere. 

Cloud Physics.—The mechanics of condensation and coale: 
cence of droplets into falling precipitation were the subject ¢ 
many research studies and a few noteworthy papers of speck 
interest, not only because of their significance in the theory ¢ 
artificial cloud nucleation but also for their practical value j 
improving the techniques for forecasting the amounts of rain ¢ 
snowfall. Quantitative forecasts of precipitation had been ca 
ried on experimentally by many meteorological offices for se 
eral years, and while the results showed some- degree of ski 
they were not adequate for practical needs. Too many of tl 
factors that determine the amounts of precipitation were st 
unknown and some that were known were difficult or impract 
cable to measure; for example, the rate of ascent of warm 4 
in a warm front situation or the degree of convergence in 
cyclonic system. 

The Jet Stream.—Before discovery by high altitude bombe 
during World War II of the fast moving streams of air som 
times found about 30,000 ft. above sea level with wind spee 
of too m.p.h. or more, meteorologists thought that when g: 
winds occurred aloft they were naturally widespread and p 
sistent. Often when pilot balloon soundings or radioson¢ 
showed very strong winds over a single station the observatic 
were thought to be in error. Jet streams near the tropopau 
the phenomenon to which the term was originally applied 
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eteorology, are now recognized as major elements in the gen- 
al circulation and in synoptic analysis and forecasting. Un- 
rtunately, practising meteorologists have come to use the 
rm “jet stream” rather loosely to denote almost any swift cur- 
nt in the upper air with isotachs markedly closer together 
an on either side. Among the many technical papers published 
tring 1955 about tropopause jet streams was one in the April 
sue of the Journal of Meteorology. It gave a cross section of 
e€ mean zonal flow and temperatures along the 8oth meridian, 
est. A few years earlier the jet stream was thought to be a 
ther simple and definite entity, but later research showed that 
is not constant nor clearly defined like a river, but is transi- 
ry and complex in structure. It usually develops on or near 
e tropopause where horizontal temperature gradients are 
ege. The network of upper air sounding stations and the re- 
rts available through aircraft reconnaissance flights were not 
it in sufficient number to determine the precise structure at 
'y one time, but jet streams are usually found at heights be- 
‘een 25,000 and 40,000 feet above sea level and between lati- 
ides 30 and 60, although occasionally at other altitudes and 
jitudes. Sometimes they develop two or more cores of maxi- 
m winds within the same general stream and apparently there 
often several fingers or cores of higher wind speeds associ- 
2d with a major jet stream. Meteorologists have observed that 
e wind accelerations across the boundary of a jet stream or 
thaps through a “lament” may account for cases of very se- 
re turbulence in clear air sometimes encountered by high- 
tude aircraft. 
Of interest and practical importance to the general public is 
e fact that sudden shifts in jet streams and acceleration of its 
r, may affect the speed and direction of movement of hurri- 
es. A jet stream may also affect the generation and rapid 
ovement of a secondary cyclone. Streams of accelerated winds 
somewhat lower altitudes also called jet streams by some 
eteorologists seem to be one factor in the formation of tor- 
does. The dynamics of this phenomenon were not yet fully 
‘derstood although intensive research was in progress during 
55 because of its obvious importance in forecasting. 
‘Numerical Weather Prediction.—Among the most revolu- 
mary of modern meteorological developments is use of the 
zital computer or “electronic brain” for predicting the weather 
‘numerical process. In May 1955 after several years of experi- 
entation, first at the School for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
_J., and later at the weather centre in Suitland, Md., a serv- 
2 of regular daily prognostic charts for a 36-hr. period was in- 
gurated through a joint project of the air force, navy and 
sather bureau. From the beginning of this service the prog- 


Table |.—Tornadoes and Severe Local Storms in U.S., 1955 
(Partial list showing most destructive) 
Place Type of Date Path, Deaths Injuries Damage, 
storm length and width est. 
visburg, Miss., 
and vicinity . Hail; wind Feb. 1 Variable 25 169 $ 300,000 
1ois and Blizzard, 
Michigan . . ice, snow March 22 Widespread 10 many 10,000,000 
tham, Dodd 
City, Tex. and 
vicinity . . Tornado Apr. 6 30 mi. x 2% mi. ] 44 2,800,000 
ickwell, Okla. Tornado May 25 15 mi.x 500 yd. 20 280 8,000,000 
all, Kan. - + Tornado May 25 45 mi. x 800 yd. 80 270 2,000,000 
sVegos, Nev. Hail June 13. 15 mi. x 3Y% mi. none none 3,000,000 
Platte Valley, 
Belo.. . - « Hail June 14 80 mi. x 60 mi. 1 5) 1,000,000 
lahoma City, 
Kid... . - Hail June 15 Indeterminate none none 1,000,000 
yd, Hale, 
Crosby and 
Swisher Coun- 
fies, Tex. . . Tornado June 18 60 mi. x none 5 1,700,000 
arillo, Tex. . Hail June 19 11 mi. x 3% mi. none none 2,000,000 
ings, Mont. . Hail July 6 75 mi. x 5-10 mi. none 20 5,000,000 


stic charts compared favourably with charts produced by 
der methods of synoptic analysis. As experience was gained in 
e of the computer and as the basic baroclinic models were im- 
‘oved, the results in some crucial cases were superior to those 


EYE OF A HURRICANE shown in a photograph made from 20,000 ft. off 
the Florida coast Aug. 9, 1955. The eye is at the lower right portion of the 
picture 


by standard methods of expert analysis. This improvement was 
particularly noteworthy in instances where cyclonic patterns 
change rapidly or develop unexpectedly. These developments in 
prediction of sudden cyclogenesis in which severe general storms 
generate within a few hours and move rapidly were regarded as 
milestones in meteorological progress. Specialists in long-range 
predictions began adopting the techniques of numerical process 
to the mean charts which serve as basis for weekly and monthly 
outlooks. A paper on the preparation of long-range forecasts by 
numerical methods was presented at the Kansas City meeting of 
the American Meteorological society in June. Meantime, in 
England and Sweden other schools in numerical weather predic- 
tion were busy with the development of their own models of 
the atmosphere designed for electronic computer processing. In 
general their models were simpler and barotropic rather than 
baroclinic. In Stockholm the method was in use for preparation 
of 72-hr. weather forecasts with fair success. 

Other research studies in meteorology during 1955 embraced 
a large variety of subjects. Solar radiation received more atten- 
tion because it is the ultimate source of energy to drive the 
general circulation which for the most part determines weather 
and climate. The undetermined fluctuations in intensity and 
spectrum of insolation were re-examined as a cause of changes 
in climate. Regarding climatic changes, there were also studies 
of the effects of volcanic dust both as a primary factor in the 
earth’s albedo and as an indication of the probable effects on 
climate of repeated additions of large quantities of debris dust 
from atomic bursts. In efforts to extend the time range of fore- 
casts into seasonal outlooks, there were further studies of the 
zonal index of atmospheric circulation and the phenomena of 
the planetary wave—concepts which had been important in 
long range forecasting as practised during the past decade or 
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CLOUD FORMATION over Marseilles, Fr. The curious photograph, taken in 
Nov. 1954, was released without explanation July 1, 1955, by the U.S. navy 


two. Another subject, the chemistry of the atmosphere with 
particular reference to the changing quantities of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide, received more attention because of the possible 
roles of these molecules in absorption of radiation and longer 
term changes in climate. Radar meteorology, a rapidly growing 
field of specialization, attracted many students and technicians 
who saw in its application to tornado and local severe storm 
forecasting a growing opportunity for professional advancement. 
In radar observations of tornadoes at Udall, Kan., and Omaha, 
Neb., a “hook” or loop in the picture seemed to identify the 
place of the funnel cloud. Of obvious importance in detecting 
distant tornadoes and issuing advance warnings, this feature 
called for more research to discover just how frequently it ap- 
pears and what significance it has. 

World Meteorology.—In Geneva, Switz., in April 1955, the 
World Meteorological organization, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, met for its second congress. During the four- 
week session 86 member countries were represented and some of 
the weather reporting and service programs of common interest 
throughout the world were debated. The technical program for 
the next four-year period was considerably increased over that 
for the past four, and the budget was expanded accordingly. 
The congress elected A. Viaut, director of the Service Météoro- 
logique of France, Paris, as president to succeed the chief of the 
U.S. weather bureau, who had just completed the four-year 
term as first president of the WMO. 

In Paris during July the international committee in charge of 
planning and co-operation for the International Geophysical 
year, 1957-58, met to complete working arrangements. This pro- 
gram was by far the most ambitious organization for world- 
wide observations and basic data collection ever attempted in 
the geophysical sciences—meteorology, oceanography, seismol- 
ogy, terrestrial magnetism, glaciology, auroral and ionosphere 
studies and others. (See also INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR, 1957-58.) 

Hurricanes and Floods.—No two hurricanes are alike. Some 
reach their mature stage and continue at approximately the 
same size and intensity until they pass off to sea, having fol- 
lowed a relatively smooth parabolic track fairly easy to predict; 
others are erratic, changing in size, intensity and showing irregu- 
larities in path that make them extremely difficult to forecast. 
A study of Hurricane “Hazel” published in June 1955 after 
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‘ probably the worst of the century was Hurricane “Janet” whi 


— 


careful analysis illustrates some of the “unpredictable” deve 
ments in tropical cyclones after they move into higher latitude} 
“FJazel” reached the Carolina coast on Oct. 15, 1954, and aftd: 
moving northward toward Pennsylvania appeared to be diss 
pating. It surprised meteorologists by appearing to “rejuvenat@ 
during the night of Oct. 15-16 and thence moving rapidly inf 
Quebec province; disastrous flooding and loss of life in Toron 
and environs occurred. Weather maps at the time showed rapy 


analysis gave no satisfactory explanation of the causes. Mo} 
detailed subsequent study showed that the original “Hazel” d 
not rejuvenate and move into Canada but that it was a ne 
storm whose development in connection with a frontal systey 
over Pennsylvania and western New York when Hurricaw 
“Hazel” arrived in that area was related in some way to thf 
dying out of the hurricane. The jet stream was probably a fal 
tor in the genesis of the new storm but there were still mai 
questions about the kinematics and thermodynamics of thi 
atmospheric situation before a complete and satisfactory expl 
nation of the unusual but not unprecedented development cou} 
be given. 

The most intense tropical cyclone of the 1955 season ai 


moved across the Caribbean and over Yucatan peninsula 4i 
eventually entered the Mexican mainland near Veracruz on Sep 
29, 1955. A U.S. navy reconnaissance plane with a crew of nu 
and two Canadian newspaper men was lost in probing # 
hurricane when it was south of Cuba on Sept. 27. The sto 
increased in intensity as it crossed the Caribbean, causing § 
vere damage and loss of life in Barbados and the Grenadi 
and devastating Swan Island, eventually reaching velocities ne 
the Mexican coast of 150 to 175 m.p.h. More than 500 deat! 
resulted from the storm and more than 100,000 were ma 
homeless. 

In some respects Hurricanes “Diane” and “Jone” were t 
most erratic of the season. After a somewhat uncertain cou 
during its first two days south of Bermuda, “Diane” moved in 
fairly predictable path until it reached the Carolina coast + 
Aug. 17 and moved northeastward across Virginia and Maryla: 
into eastern Pennsylvania on Aug. 18. It gave indications 
dying out over Pennsylvania or New York state. During t 
night of Aug. 18-19 the remaining cyclonic circulation broug 
convergence of warm moist winds from the south and produe 
record-breaking rains in parts of Pennsylvania, New York sta 
and Connecticut. A combination of factors, some still not fw 
understood, led to catastrophic floods in the Pocono mountai 
and in several river valleys in Connecticut. One factor was th 
the ground in these places had been saturated with water 
rainfall from Hurricane “Connie” just a few days before a 
the torrential rains from “Diane” contributed directly to exe 
sive runoff into the streams and rivers. Near Hartford, Con 
more than 18 in. of rain fell in some localities during the 364 
period when the remnants of Hurricane “Diane” dominated t 
weather situation there. Total rainfall for many places dum 
the five to six days embracing the passage of “Connie” 4a 
“Diane” exceeded 20 in.—almost one-half of the normal ra 
fall there for an entire year! 

“Jone” was reported as an extremely severe and unusué 
large hurricane as it approached the Carolina coast on Sept. 
It apparently lost intensity rapidly after it moved inland. St 
ies of wind circulation, katallobars and radar observations h 
that the storm centre went through several gyrations ¢ 
changes in intensity while it recurved and passed northeastw: 
into the Atlantic where it again intensified and produced sev 
gales over the ocean south of the Canadian maritime provi 
and Newfoundland. 
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In recent years heavy damage from hurricanes on the east 

oast of the U.S. had given rise to the belief that there had 

een a permanent change in storm tracks and east coast hurri- 

ane liabilities. Unquestionably, these storms had visited the 
Table |l.—Hurricanes, 1955 


o. Name Dates Place of greatest Remarks 
damage 
1 Alice Jan. 1-4 At sea (slight) First winter “hurricane” for 
many decades 
i! Brenda July 31- Louisiana (slight) A small, weak tropical cy- 


Aug. 2 clone 
iT] Connie Aug. 4-11 N.C. & Chesapeake bay, Winds exceeded 75 m.p.h. 
etc. in N. C., and lowest ba- 
rometer 28.40, Fort Ma- 
con, N. C. 
Gale winds in N. C., but 
maximum damage in Pa. 
and Conn. from floods 


V Diane Aug. 11-18 N. C., Pa. and Conn. 


Vv Edith Aug. 24-31 At sea Hurricane threatened Ber- 
mudo but recurved north- 
eastward and remained 
at sea 

“Flora Sept. 3- 9 Afsea More or less paralleled 


“Edith’s” path few hun- 
dred mi. eastward, re- 
maining entirely at sea 

Storm formed in Gulf east 
of Tampico. Weak and 
short-lived; turned south- 
ward 


i] Gladys Sept. 4- 6 Near Tampico, Mex. and 


Texas coast 


"Hilda Sept. 12-19 Tampico A severe storm—maximum 
wind est. 150 m.p.h., low- 
est barometer Tampico, 

28.11 in. 

X lone Sept. 14-21 Eastern N.C. A severe storm at sea, 


diminished rapidly over 
N.C. Maximum wind— 
107 m.p.h. at Cherry 
Point, N.C. 

Probably the most intense 
hurricane of the century. 
Maximum winds est. 200 
m.p.h. 


K Janet Sept. 22-29 Swanl., Br. Honduras and 


Veracruz, Mex. 


dastal states from North Carolina northward more frequently 
ce 1953 while the southeastern states, especially Florida 
here hurricanes had not been unusual, escaped most of them. 
sut there was no reason to believe that this was a permanent 
uift in hurricane frequency. Incomplete records indicated that 
yere had been periods in the past when tropical cyclones trav- 
Jed westward and northward of usual paths. In Aug. 1635 the 
Jymouth Colony saw a terrific storm with hurricane character- 
tics perhaps even more intense than those which struck New 
ngland in 1938 and 1954. In Sept. 1821 a hurricane brought 
igh tides to New York city, the water having risen 13 ft. in one 
jour, according to reports, bringing it to levels which flooded all 
harves in the harbour and did great damage. 
Some Special Features of Weather During 1955.—Except 
yr the almost unprecedented New Year’s Day hurricane, the 
1onth of January brought for North America, the north At- 
imtic and western Europe as a whole, not unusual alternating 
atterns of mild weather with clouds and rain in some regions 
nd cold, clear weather in others. Along the west coast of North 
merica, weather during the early part of January was several 
egrees colder than normal, while east of the Rockies it was un- 
2zasonably warm. In Europe the first two or three weeks were 
ery cold with a few days bringing heavy snowfall in the British 
sles and western Europe. During the last ten days of January, 
onditions were reversed. Weather turned warmer in most 
egions west of the Rocky mountains and much colder in east- 
tm North America, the average for the week ending Jan. 30 
eing 15° to 18° below normal in the upper Mississippi valley. 
Iver the eastern Atlantic and western Europe and the British 
sles during the last half of January temperatures turned much 
igher and the heavy snows that had covered the ground earlier 
1 the month were melted, causing the Marne and Rhine rivers 
9 flood to their highest levels in several decades. In the south- 
m hemisphere Melbourne, Austr., continued in the longest 
eriod without rain during the past 50 years. 

February brought an end to the drought in most parts of east- 
rn Australia with 12 in. of rainfall in two days in parts of 
Jueensland and record-breaking floods with much damage and 


loss of life in parts of New South Wales. Far across the Indian 
ocean in South Africa, Lobatsi had 23 in. of rain—two inches 
more than the normal for the entire year—during the first three 
weeks of February. These anomalies were merely illustrative of 
the record-breaking weather that occurs almost every day in one 
place or another and were not necessarily indicative of changing 
climate. Striking anomalies are found here and there year after 
year throughout the recorded history of weather and climate. 
In the British Isles, February brought heavy snows and the low- 
est recorded temperature there since 1895 —13° F. at Braemar. 
In North America a mass of arctic air crossed Canada and 
brought very low temperatures to New York state where the 
Hudson river froze from shore to shore for the first time in 37 
years. A low temperature of —38° F. was recorded at Saranac 
lake during the first week of February. Again, during the latter 
half of the month temperature conditions were reversed with 
severe cold in the western half of North America and above 
normal temperatures in the east. 

For February as a whole temperatures were 8° to 10° below 
normal over most of the area west of the Mississippi and 2° to 
4° above normal through the east. Precipitation was unusually 
light in the United States except for a few localities on the Gulf 
coast and in the far northwest. These characteristics in tempera- 
ture typified the winter months December through February as 
a whole, most of the states in the Rocky mountain and Pacific 
coast areas showing temperatures 2° to 6° below normal. For 
the eastern half of the country the weekly departures from nor- 
mal temperature tended to cancel out so that the winter as a 
whole in most places was within 2° of normal temperature. 
Rainfall was generally below normal for the winter, particularly 
in west Texas and New Mexico. 

March brought the beginning of the season of severe tor- 
nadoes in the United States and strong winds in the plains states 
with gusts in some localities up to 90 m.p.h. which raised dust 
storms to heights of 20,000 ft. in some places. Loss of top soil 
and damage to wheat in the dry sections of eastern Colorado 
and adjoining Kansas and New Mexico came from these storms. 
Late March saw some of the extreme temperature differences 
for which North America is famous—temperatures 15° to 20° 
below zero in Minnesota and 85° to go° in Georgia and Florida. 
As the cold air from the north moved toward the gulf, the 
average temperatures for the states from Texas to Montana 
turned 12° to 27° below normal for the last week of March. 
The contrast of icy air with the warm moist air from the Gulf 
of Mexico brought tornadoes, floods, blizzards and dust storms 
to parts of the midwest and southwest United States. All-time 
records for low temperature at this time of year were recorded 
at many stations in the southern states. For the month as a 
whole, temperatures were 5° to 10° below normal for the north- 


Table IIl—Some New Weather Records, U.S., 1955 


Place New record* Dotes 


January drought—only 0.7 in. of rain and Month of January 
snow; the driest in 110 yr. 

January snowfall heaviest in 100 yr. Total 
13.8 in. snow during month 


Harrisburg, Pa.. . 


Norfolk, Va... « Month of January 


New Orleans, Lo. . Heaviest shower in 60 yr. One inch in 5 min. February 5 
Sheridan, Wyo. Heaviest snowfall—22.7 in. in 24 hr. April 3 

Little Rock, Ark.. Heaviest rainfall—3 in. in 1 hr.; 7.6 in.in6 hr. May 26 
Chicago, Ill. « = « Early spring high temperature, 92° F. May 3 
Baltimore, Md. . . Hottest July on record for Baltimore, average Month of July 


for month—83.5° F. 
Heaviest rainfall in ] min.—0.72 in., greatest July 10 

rate ever recorded in U.S. ; 
Falls Village, Conn, Heaviest rainfall in 24 hr.—9.5 in. 5 Aug. 19 (‘‘Diane”) 
Los Angeles, Calif. Highest temperature for Los Angeles—110° F. Sept. 1 

*Unless specifically stated the above data are new records for the locality named and 
not for the country as a whole. 


Jefferson City, la. . 


western half of the country and 2° to 4° above normal for the 
southeastern half. Rainfall was less than half of normal in 
most of the states in southwestern United States. In Europe the 
worst snowstorm since 1929 occurred at Nice, Fr., and heavy 
falls were reported through central Europe. Most parts of the 
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British Isles had temperatures 3° to 5° below normal for the 
month as a whole. Belthorpe, Austr., recorded 20 in. of rain in 
24 hours, an amount equal to about half of the total average 
rainfall for a year in most parts of eastern United States. 

In April the weather became decidedly warm in eastern 
United States where parts of Tennessee and Georgia reported 
maxima of go° F. to 92° F., all-time records for mid-April. 
For the month as a whole temperatures were as much as 8° 
above normal in some regions of the United States and particu- 
larly in the Great Lakes region while in Oregon it was 8° below 
normal. with lesser subnormal temperatures in other parts of the 
west. In northwestern Europe and the British Isles April was 
cool and relatively dry. In Switzerland it was the sunniest and 
most pleasant April on record, the lack of rainfall there and in 
parts of southern Europe approaching drought in contrast to 
the cold wet weather of Scandinavia during the spring. 

May and June brought relatively few anomalies but July was 
a month of dry, hot weather both in midwestern United States 
and in most of the British Isles and western Europe. Unusually 
violent thunderstorms and hail occurred in parts of central 
Europe and floods damaged some of Austria. Argentina had its 
coldest winter weather on record during July while New York 
city had its hottest month in more than So years. The heat con- 
tinued in eastern United States during August until Hurricane 
“Connie” arrived and changed the circulation pattern. The fre- 
quent and intense hurricanes during August and September have 
been described in other paragraphs. While Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut were suffering from hurricane floods, the opposite 
side of the hemisphere in Burma also had disastrous flooding, 
the worst in 50 years. 

The autumn months were characterized in North America as 
in western Europe by fairly early arrival of colder weather. In 
the United States the temperatures in December gave promise 
of new low records for that month in many localities. The year 
closed as it began with many people seeking the causes for what 
they regarded as the changing climate! (See also DISASTERS; 
FLoops AND FLoop CoNnTROL.) (F. W. Rr.) 

During 1955 the annual conferences 


Methodist Chure * into which the denomination is di- 


vided, 102 in the United States and 46 overseas, elected 754 
delegates, half lay, half clerical, to the general conference of 
1956. This quadrennial law- and policy-making body was to 
meet in Minneapolis, Minn., April 25 to May 9g, 1956. At the 
year’s end more than 1,500 memorials (petitions for legislative 
action) had been filed with the secretary. Leading the demands 
were appeals for full clergy nghts for women. 

Ten days of Jan. 1955 were devoted to an experiment which 
brought to Cincinnati, O., 800 members of the governing boards 
of about 30 general agencies. Annual meetings were held, then 
a two-day general assembly where each board member was in- 
structed in the over-all program of the church. Normally the 
agencies meet at various times and places. The general confer- 
ence was to consider the value in this centralized plan. 

Two quadrennial convocations were held: the National Meth- 
odist Town and Country conference, with 1,600 delegates, on the 
University of Indiana campus, Bloomington, July 22-25, and the 
National Convocation of Methodist Youth, with 4,000 young 
people and 1,000 youth leaders, at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 22-26. 

Every day during 1955 two or more Methodist churches con- 
ducted 24-hour prayer vigils in the interest of world peace. The 
project was directed by the Board of Evangelism. 

The circulation of the Upper Room, a bimonthly publication 
for daily devotions, now published in 26 languages and Braille, 
passed the 3,000,000 circulation mark. 


METHODIST CHURCH—MEXICO 


‘Ledden of Syracuse, N.Y. 


Among Methodism’s 199 hospitals and homes, 104 new buile 
ing projects were started at an aggregate cost of $1,600,004 
Four new homes for the aged were begun. Capital gifts 
Methodist-related colleges and universities reached more tha 
$30,000,000. 

Methodist Men, organized on the local church level to provic 
fellowship and inspire larger lay activities, had nearly 9,0 
chapters, enrolling 500,000 men. 

Ground was broken during the summer for a $1,500,000 offid: 
building adjacent to the manufacturing plant of the Methodi 
Publishing House in Nashville. Business for the year, reporte 
at the annual meeting in October, was up 10% for a gross qj 
$19,690,488. 

“The Way,” a series of 13 half-hour dramatic television prq@ 
grams, was produced in Hollywood by the Radio and Film con} 
mission at a cost of $286,000. To be distributed in 1956 by th 
Broadcasting and Film commission of the National Council 
Churches, the series was a public service contribution of t 
Methodist Church. 

Bishop Clare Purcell of Birmingham, Ala., in April was electe 
president of the council of bishops. He was to be succeeded ¢ 
April 27, 1956, by the president-designate, Bishop W. Ea 
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Paul Bosley of Evanston, Ill., on Aug. 19, was elected preg 
dent of the National Conference of Methodist Youth. 

Figures issued in the fall of 1955 for the latest reported 1 
months were: the Methodist Church had 9,223,152 members 
the U.S., 607,657 overseas and 96,472 belonging to affiliate 
autonomous churches. Not included were 1,086,104 preparato? 
members in the U.S. and 607,491 overseas. Church school e; 
rolment in the U.S. was 6,750,000 with average attendance 
3,500,000. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service, wi 
30,667 local units, gave $16,863,452 for home church projec 
and $9,356,389 for its missionary, benevolent and service pre 
ects. Total benevolent giving was $52,481,949, an increase 
11.94%; paid for building and improvements, $94,537,963; tot 
giving for all purposes, $345,416,448; total value of church 
parsonages and other property was $2,030,755,429. (See al 
CuurcH MEMBERSHIP. ) (UR. Sy.) 


es 


. A federal republic of Middle America lying betwe 
Mexico. the United States on the north and Guatemala a 
British Honduras on the south, Mexico has an area of 760,3 
sq.mi. Population (government est., 1954) 28,850,000. Capite 
Mexico City. Chief cities (pop. July 31, 1951): Federal D 
trict, including Mexico City, 3,408,687; Guadalajara 379,40 
Monterrey 330,012; Puebla 210,533; Mérida 159,405; Torre 
128,557; San Luis Potosi 126,601; Leén 122,680; Ciud 
Judrez 121,912; Veracruz 113,803; Tampico 97,673; Aguast 
lientes 93,432; Chihuahua 86,796; Tijuana (est.) 80,000; Salti 
69,874; Mexicali 64,701; Morelia 60,650; Pachuca 58,6¢ 
Culiacan 49,801; Matamoros 43,830. Language: Spanish, w: 
an estimated 6.29% (1940) speaking Indian tongues only. Re 
gion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Ado 
Ruiz Cortines. 

History.—Marked recovery from the aftereffects of the p 
vious year’s peso devaluation, and serious floods which cau: 
widespread damage in 16 of the republic’s 29 states, were hi 
lights of 1955 in Mexico. 

Ending a nine-year drought, torrential rains swept most 
the country in late summer and fall. The port city of Tamp 
on the Gulf coast was virtually destroyed, and hundreds of r 
dents were saved from drowning by heroic rescue work 
United States navy and air force and by Red Cross teams. ” 
devastation was regarded as the worst in Mexican history. 

While admitting the floods had dealt Mexico a crippling bl 


ADY BULLFIGHTER, Patricia Hayes of the U.S., saluting the crowd at 
capulco, Mex., before meeting the first of two bulls at a fight in 1955. She 
‘as thrown seven times and knocked unconscious by the bulls 


ficials claimed that the long-range effect of the rains would 
2 beneficial. 

_ There was agreement among foreign and domestic observers 
1at Mexico had recovered remarkably from the peso devalua- 
on of April 1954. President Ruiz Cortines and Treasury Minis- 
xr Antonio Carillo Flores pledged that the peso would not be 
avaluated again during their administration. Carillo Flores said 
aat the flight of capital which followed peso devaluation had 
een reversed. The president, in his annual report in Septem- 
er, said Mexico’s monetary reserves totalled $305,000,000 as 
ompared with a low of $169,000,000 the previous September. 

During the year President Ruiz Cortines inaugurated the giant 
ydroelectric plant, El Cobano, in Michoacan state. The plant 
‘ould supply electricity to 3,500,000 persons in five states. 
etroleos Mexicanos opened a $25,000,000 lubricants plant in 
alamanca in January. It would produce oils, greases, low-cost 
srtilizers, chemicals, detergents and raw materials for nylon and 
lastics. Plans were also announced to build newsprint plants in 
Tichoacan and Oaxaca states, as well as a steel mill in Veracruz 
sate. 

Tourism officials said 425,000 visitors came to Mexico in 
954 and predicted tourism income for 1955 would reach $550,- 
90,000 U.S., the highest in history. 

The Banco Nacional de Mexico said the nation must find jobs 
jr 250,000 more workers annually. The National Harvesters 
3sociation announced in Dec. 1954 that the average Mexican 
arm worker received only 1.54 pesos (12 cents U.S.) daily, or 
60 pesos a year income. Forty per cent of the population lived 
n such an income, although in larger cities unskilled labourers 
2ceived about 10 pesos daily. 

Communications Minister Carlos Lazo reported the current 
dministration was spending about eight times as much annually 
n feeder roads as did the former administration in an effort 
> raise rural living standards. Expenditures totalled about 
4,800,000 U.S. yearly. About 10,540 mi. of highway were built 
1 1954, a public works official reported. The newly completed 
.575-mi. highway down Mexico’s west coast from Nogales to 
Nexico City was opened, and officials said the final link between 
fexico and Guatemala would be open by 1956. 

Mexico’s national elections in July marked the first time 
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women had exercised their franchise nationally. There was con- 
siderable dissent and charges of fraud over announced results, 
which gave the government party all but 20 of 162 seats in the 
Mexican congress. Seven governors also were named. The year 
also saw the ousting by President Ruiz Cortines of the gover- 
nors of Chihuahua and Tabasco states. 

Mexico City continued to sink, giving experts grave concern 
that portions of the city might have to be abandoned in 40 
years unless the subsidence was halted. 

Following crashes which killed some drivers in the 1954 Pan- 
American Road race in Mexico, President Ruiz Cortines banned 
the annual 1,908-mi. border-to-border sports event as too dan- 
gerous. (See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS.) (G3 DS Hes) 


Education.—In 1951 there were 24,583 primary schools with 67.871 
teachers and 2,660,232 pupils; 466 secondary schools with 7,805 teachers 
and 80,598 pupils; 57 normal schools with 2,788 teachers and 16.890 
pupils; and 43 technical colleges with 2,556 teachers and 16,556 pupils. 
University education was available at 14 universities with 63 faculties 
most important of which was the National university at Mexico City. : 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at 7.99 cents WES: 
currency during 1955. The 1955 budget called for revenue of 5,685,000,- 
ooo pesos and expenditure of 5,681,000,000 pesos, of which 26.3% was 
allocated to communications and transportation, 14.0% to the public debt, 
13% to public education and cultural services and 11.4% to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, forestry and cattle. On Dec. 31, 1952, the funded 
internal debt totalled 3,334,400,000 pesos and the external debt, includ- 
ing the railway debt, 1,360,700,000 pesos. Currency in circulation (April 
30, 1955) was 4,478,000,000 pesos; demand deposits, 4,802,000,000 
pesos. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. direct invest- 
ments in 1954 at $523,000,000, of which manufacturing investments ac- 
counted for $217,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Mexico City) stood 
at 166 in April 1955 (1948=100). National income in 1954 was esti- 
mated at 59,180,000.000 pesos. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled 6,532,137,044 
pesos; imports were 8,419,731,318 pesos. Leading exports were cotton 
(25%), coffee (12%), lead (9%), petroleum and products (7%) and 
copper (5%); leading imports included machinery and apparatus (28%), 
metals and manufactures (16%), chemicals and drugs (12%), petroleum 
products (6%) and vehicles and parts (5%). Leading customers were 
the U.S. (71%), the U.K. (7%), Japan (6%), Germany (3%) and the 
Netherlands (1%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (78%), Germany (4%), 
Canada (3%), the U.K. (2%) and France (2%). 

Railway mileage (1951) was 14,575. Total road mileage (1953) was 
37,300, of which 15,450 mi. was all-weather. On Jan. 1, 1954, there were 
253,354 automobiles, 179,564 trucks and 19,898 buses. According to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 84 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 169,327 gross tons on June 30, 1954. Tele- 
phones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 330,221, 72% of which were automatic 
and 52% of which were located in Mexico City. 

Agriculture-—Production estimates in 1954-55 included maize 4,200,000 
metric tons; wheat 830,000 tons; rice (rough) 162,000 tons; coffee 
1,500,000 bags of 132 lb. each (exports, 1954, 1,149,000 bags); cotton 
1,777,000 bales of 480 lb. each (exports, 1954, 259,419 tons); oranges 
and tangerines 18,897,000 boxes of 70 lb. each; limes 2,342,000 boxes 
of 80 lb. each; tobacco (1954) 77,602,000 Ib.; sesame 80,000 tons; 
henequen 231,000,000 Ib. Sugar production included an estimated 964,- 
ooo tons of centrifugal sugar and 150,000 tons of piloncillo. 

According to U.S. department of agriculture estimates, there were 15,- 
800,000 cattle, 5,200,000 sheep and 7,750,000 pigs in 1954 and 2,800,- 
ooo horses in 1952; in 1950 there were 6,893,000 goats, 1,021,000 mules 
and 2,543,000 donkeys. Chicle exports (1954) were 2,722 metric tons. 

Manufactures.—Production figures for 1954 included cement 1,783,200 
metric tons; pig iron 231,600 tons; steel 454,800 tons; cotton yarn 4,920 
tons; woven cotton fabrics 29,400 tons; wheat flour 400,000 tons; sul- 
phuric acid 111,100 tons; tires 823,000 units; electric energy 6,300,000,- 
ooo kw.hr. In 1954 there were 1,123,000 cotton spindles and 34,133 
looms. The index of industrial production stood at 141 in 1954 (1948= 
100). 

Minerals.—Production in 1954 (excluding petroleum, coal and sulphur) 
totalled 923,899 metric tons valued officially at 2,568,453,912 pesos. 
Most important were lead 216,624 metric tons; zinc 223,749 tons; copper 
54,806 tons; silver 39,895,546 fine oz.; gold 386,925 oz.; manganese 
83,356 tons; iron ore 313,556 tons; mercury 509 tons; antimony 4,154 
tons: bismuth 360 tons; cadmium 513 tons; graphite 21,784 tons; tung- 
sten 327 tons; tin 355 tons; arsenic 2,427 tons; molybdenum r19 tons. 
In 1954, 83,600,000 bbl. of crude petroleum were produced; known re- 
serves were estimated at 2,427,000,000 bbl. Coal production in 1954 was 
1,310,000 metric tons; sulphur 73,636 tons. (J. W. Mw.) 


a One of the north central group of states of the 
Michigan. United States, Michigan was the 26th state ad- 
mitted to the union; it is popularly known as the “Wolverine 
state.” Land area: 58,216 sq.mi. (excluding 39,960 sq.mi. of 
Great Lakes water surface); pop.: (1950 census) 6,371,766; 
(July 1, 1955, est.) 7,222,000. Of the state’s population in 1950, 
70.7% was urban and 29.3% rural; whites composed 92.9% of 
the population, nonwhites 7.1%. Capital: Lansing (pop. 1950) 
92,129. Larger cities were (1950 census): Detroit 1,849,568; 
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Grand Rapids 176,515; Flint 163,143; Dearborn 94,994; Sag- 
inaw 92,918. 

History.—Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams, beginning 
in 1955 the first year of his precedent-shattering fourth term, 
for the first time found himself with an administrative board 
(made up of the state’s chief elective officers) largely of his own 
political faith. A strongly Republican (23-11) senate and a 
narrowly Republican (59-51) house of representatives com- 
prised the 144-member state legislature which replaced the long- 
standing 132-member body. The governor’s announced program 
emphasized four aims: better educational facilities; an improved 
road system; wider job opportunities in industry; and “effi- 
ciency, economy and reorganization” in state government. The 
chief measures adopted by the legislature in a g5-day session, 
beginning on Jan. 12, provided for an expanded highway system 
calling for a major trunkline construction program providing a 
state network of superhighways; appropriated a record $184,- 
900.000 for school aid; enacted fair employment practice legis- 
lation; appropriated $2,000,000 to assure free polio vaccine for 
the highest risk age groups; enlarged powers for port district 
authorities to enable Michigan to develop facilities for sea-borne 
commerce when the St. Lawrence seaway was completed; in- 
creased unemployment benefits and improved the Workmen’s 
Compensation act; set up machinery to pay a bonus to Korean 
war veterans; created a legislative advisory council on problems 
of the aging. 

Among the measures defeated were attempts to fix maximum 
speed limits on highways, to abolish the Michigan turnpike au- 
thority, to establish a municipal income tax, to require labour 
unions to incorporate, to lower the voting age to 18, and to end 
Michigan’s century-old ban of capital punishment by setting the 
death penalty for certain crimes. 

Governor Williams called the legislature into special session 
on Nov. 1 to consider a highway safety program, emergency care 
for mentally retarded children, and increasing teachers’ salaries. 
The special session passed a law setting maximum daytime and 
nighttime speed limits at 65 and 55 m.p.h., and containing other 
important provisions to ensure greater safety on the highways. 
Another law made provision for increasing teachers’ salaries by 
$200. In the matter of providing additional facilities for the 
mentally retarded, however, the senate refused to adopt the gov- 
ernor’s proposal that three available buildings be taken over by 
the state. Having reached a deadlock on the issue of the men- 
tally retarded, the legislature adjourned at midnight on Nov. 4. 
The governor immediately called a second special session to meet 
on Nov. 7. On Nov. 9 this session, still deadlocked, went into 
what was theoretically an indefinite recess, but it agreed to meet 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays until the end of the year, 
providing the issue was not earlier resolved. 

The prosperity of the state (except in agriculture) was re- 
flected in increased receipts from the sales tax and in the total 
authorized expenditure for the fiscal year beginning on July 1— 
$851,300,000—about 12% higher than expenditures authorized 
for the year 1954-55. Excellent progress was made on the con- 
struction of the state’s $00,000,000 bridge across the Straits of 
Mackinac, which was scheduled for completion in 1957. 

The principal state officers in 1955, in addition to Governor 
Williams, were: Philip A. Hart, lieutenant governor; James M. 
Hare, secretary of state; Sanford Brown, state treasurer; 
Thomas M. Kavanagh, attorney general; Victor M. Targonski, 
auditor general. 


Education.—In 1953-54 public elementary school enrolment was 865,- 
tro with 29,238 teachers; public secondary school enrolment 450,492 
with 17,937 teachers. There were 3,900 public school districts. Institu- 
tions of collegiate rank numbered 60, with a combined enrolment of 102,- 
463 as of the fall of 1954. The superintendent of public instruction in 
1955 was Clair L. Taylor. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
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‘structed or improved. During the same period, the 


The department of social welfare reported that during the fiscal year Ju 
1954—June 1955 the monthly average assistance loads and the total 
penditures for assistance were: 


Monthly average Annual 
Program case load total payme 
Old-age assistance (persons). - » + + + e+ + + 76,303 $50,090,735.4, 
Aid to dependent children (families)... - 2 + « 19,837 26,174,191 
(children). . - + + + » ort 1355 
Aid to the blind (persons) . » + + + + + se 2 * 4 7 Y, AC 
Aid to the disabled (persons) «+ +++ + +2 + PRAM 1,819,253.¢ 
General assistance (cases). - + + + + e+ © # © * 19,697 17,268,0314 
(persons). «+ «2 se 6 2 6 58,531 


As of June 30, there were 1,043 children who were wards of the sta 
under the supervision of the Michigan Children’s institute. As of 
same date 47 blind persons were employed at the Michigan Employ 
Institution for the Blind. The boys’ vocational school was caring for 4 
socially maladjusted boys; the girls’ training school had an enrol 
of 265 girls. ; 

The various state institutions of correction and their populations 
of June 1955 were as follows: State Prison of Southern Michigan, 5.544 
Michigan reformatory, 1,342; Marquette Branch prison, 954; 
House of Correction, 485 (male, 161; female, 324); Cassidy Lake Tee}, 
nical school, 230; ten prison camps, 861. Total expenditures of the dj 
partment of corrections amounted to $12,789,908.85. H 

Communications.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the sta 
highway department expended $72,051,099 for road and bridge constr 
tion, including the cost of rights-of-way. Of this total, $25,536,347 W 
expended on the Ford and Lodge expressways in the city of Detroif 
$9,302,943 on the Detroit-Toledo expressway, $1,277,642 on the Gray 
Rapids expressway; and $201,282 on the Farmington-Brighton expres 
way: all amounts from bond funds. Of the balance, $27,575,916 was @ 
pended for roads, and $8,156,969 for bridges. A total of 866 mi. of t] 
9,355 mi. comprising the state trunkline system were constructed, reco 
department expend 
$19,523,831 for road and bridge maintenance. During the fiscal year, t 
five ships operated by the state highway department across the Strai 
of Mackinac transported 868,245 motor vehicles and 2,204,739 pa 
sengers. 

Railroad mileage in the state (1952) was 6,807. 

Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1955, 339 State banks had to 
assets of $3,807,045,245-55; three industrial banks, $22,637,731.36; 
private bank, $380,998.56; six trust companies, $51,746,197.35. To 
assets of 79 national banks in Michigan on June 30 were $4,052,537,0G 
There were 36 state-chartered building and loan and savings and lo 
associations. Their total assets were $287,149,000. As of the same da} 
there were 36 federal chartered associations, with 23 branch offic 
making a total of 59 service offices, and having total assets of $57! 
614,000. Combined state charter and federal charter association assé 
were thus $865,763,000. 

Total state cash receipts for the fiscal year ending on June 30, 19s 
were $1,128,694,089.21; total disbursements $1,095,726,057.53. 1 
gross debt of the state was $248,111,000; the net debt, $242,204,485.¢ 
The cash balance in the treasury (plus certain unrevenued items) 
June 30 was $154,402,104.95. For the fiscal year 1954~55, Sales and 


Table Il.—Leading Agricultural Products of Michigan | 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1955 1954 1944—. 
Cornpibuc (ete) voie ten euietlente) tenkelte 90,000,000 83,028,000 65,268,6 
Wheat, bus ter ie veltel net te ron lsimetre ie 28,365,000 30,000,000 31,516,C 
Oats; bus ke Memel-oe ski siiet colteMcnrents 67,436,000 55,497,000 52,7366 
Barley, bu.. Bolo hee te oO 4,773,000 3,745,000 3,606,( 
Rye, bu. ihe! Fodncupemiel cette Avg 600,000 884,000 827,¢ 
Sugor beets, short tons. . » ss + « 780,000 771,000 633, 
Rotadtoes; bureieelusi ie =a oi eemronne 8,270,000 9,800,000 14,252, 
Beans, dry (100-Ib. bags). . . . « - 4,888,000 3,758,000 4,046,( 
Soybeans, buy © 6) lteter ts Oy 3,795,000 3,476,000 1,775, 
Hay;allsitonsas «ipentey so ou ie tes teal Te 3,384,000 3,736,000 3,552, 
Apples, commercial, bu. . . . «+ « 6,400,000 6,000,000 6,992, 
Peaches; bus gece) one iomachs isi omne 2,150,000 2,550,000 3,744, 
Pears, bu. . - site 950,000 820,000 781, 
Cherrids; tons. Gore. ae P a7 io ee ene 79,200 57,900 68,‘ 
Plumsstons« clk neha ciuche +t st gsieoues . 4,400 6,600 Si 
Grapes, tonsves siren 20) cr seine neers) 22,000 46,000 31, 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table II.—Principal Industries of Michigan 
Value Vall 
added by adder 
Salaries manu- mon 
All and wages facture fact 
employees 1953 1953 19. 
1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) lin ¢ 
Food and kindred products. . . . + « 49,165 $194,605 $434,480 $420, 
Apparel and related products . . . . 11,419 38,907 57,632 4 
Lumber and products (except furniture) . 16,337 51,787 91,407 86, 
Furniture and fixtures. . 1. 1. 2 ee 22,425 89,831 150,727 150, 
Paper and allied products. . . .. 31,670 140,446 259,404 221, 
Printing and publishing industries . . 22,623 108,569 179,780 200, 
Chemicals and allied products . . . « 38,448 188,456 432,630 411, 
Rubber products sists. yells itt 12,825 62,065 107,383 92 
Leather and leather products AeA 4,357 16,549 32,756 , 
Stone, clay and glass products . .. . 19,262 81,868 171,667 123 
Primary metal industries. . . . . + « 89,007 460,448 789,953 609 
Fabricated metal products. . . . « « 123,640 600,383 929,830 747 
Machinery (except electrical). . . - « 188,518 1,027,581 1,650,000 1,477 
Electrical machineryens «<5 20s sis 22,333 94,059 161,713 Te 
Transportation equipment . . . . + + 476,137 2,222,844 3,726,365 3,279 
Instruments and related products = = * 4) 
Miscellaneous manufactures awh 35,548 173,881 453,985 196 
Administrative and auxiliary . . . . « 52,076 296,380 van, ee 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


MICROBIOLOGY—MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 


ixes exceeded $300,000,000, a record in the state’s history. 
Agriculture—Production of all field crops in 1955 was 1% above 1954 
1d 9% above the ro-year average. Feed grain production was 30% above 
yerage; food grains were more than 10% below average because of 
heat acreage restrictions. Drought damage in the north and west central 
arts of the lower peninsula was more than offset by good to record high 
elds in most of the southern and eastern counties. The corn crop estab- 
shed a record for Michigan; the oats and barley crops were the largest 
nce 1946; the field bean crop, the largest since 1949. The potato crop, 
1 the other hand, was the smallest since 1887. 

Despite the spring freeze, the fruit crop was only 12% below average. 
{ilk production during the first nine months was slightly above that of 
‘e corresponding period of 1954. 


Manvfacturing.— During the first nine months of 1955 industrial pro- 
action in Michigan was at a record level. The history of Michigan’s 
vief industry, automobile manufacturing, was highlighted by guaranteed 
anual wage agreements reached first with the Ford Motor company and 
en with the other leading manufacturers. A strike against the Calumet 
ivision of the Calumet & Hecla Mining company in Michigan’s northern 
minsula, during which the company threatened to liquidate mining op- 
ations in Michigan’s copper country, was settled by negotiation after a 
t1-day duration. (EMG. ViVi) 


Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Michigan 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


193 1952 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ment (bbl) . 9. . « 15,853,000 $ 41,860,000 14,761,000 $ 36,819,000 
MUMS e's): tec eo 1,646,000 1,686,000 1,776,000 1,811,000 
6 SSG Aarau 3,220,000 49,518,000 2,863,000 44,721,000 
oka eantd, eseeg 24,000 13,832,000 22,000 10,502,000 
SEI er -Tver We iisie «\ o, . 6 1,447,000 4,091,000 1,488,000 4,200,000 
REE hie) (oy, was seuss. 14,910,000 94,692,000 13,193,000 76,089,000 
MPO oo a sec 6) le 2,472,000 2 2,131,000 2 
agnesium compounds . 43,000 4,592,000 38,000 3,917,000 
tural gas (000 cu. ft.). 7,774,000 1,275,000 9,052,000 1,322,000 
troleum (bbI.) . . . . 12,285,000 35,870,000 13,251,000 35,250,000 
MEPMe os ws) o's) o 5,127,000 22,172,000 4,778,000 21,446,000 
nd and gravel. . . . 30,460,000 23,171,000 29,194,000 22,401,000 
1 SSS 21,616,000 17,640,000 17,974,000 15,771,000 
her minerals. . . . . ae 25,506,000 Bo. 24,990,000 
GLE. ROMS Accs $286,487,000 $254,518,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


)Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
ineral commodities produced in Michigan in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
iry) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Michigan was first 
ong the states in the production of gypsum and salt, second in bro- 
ine, iron ore, and sand and gravel, and fourth in cement and stone. It 
nked 14th in the value of its mineral output, with 1.99% of the U.S. 


tal. 
i 


icrobiology: sce Bacrerroxocy. 
licronesia: see MARSHALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA ISLANDS. 


liddle Fastern Affairs The middle eastern countries, 
' * stretching from the eastern 
{editerranean to the Indian ocean and from the Black and Cas- 
an seas to the Arabian sea, form one of the most important 
rategic areas of the world, the value of which is enhanced by 
ie wealth of its oil deposits. For the last 200 years this region 
is been subjected to steady Russian expansive pressure. This 
-essure was increased at the end of World War II, and in 
arch 1947 it brought the United States into the middle eastern 
cture in an attempt to strengthen the local defenses against 
dviet expansion. By the end of 1954 these efforts seemed to 
ave borne fruit. A cohesive defensive force seemed in the mak- 
g, linked to the North Atlantic Treaty organization. At the 
sme time the settlement of the disputes over Trieste between 
aly and Yugoslavia and over the military guardianship of the 
uez Canal Zone between Great Britain and Egypt brightened 
ie outlook for the future. On Aug. 9, 1954, Turkey, Greece and 
fugoslavia concluded a defensive military alliance at Bled, 
ugos., and a week earlier Turkey and Pakistan had signed a 
ilitary treaty, which, however, to become geographically effec- 
ve needed the adherence of Iran and of the Arab states, espe- 
ally Iraq. Iraq, which has common frontiers with Turkey and 
-an, is the natural guardian of access to the middle eastern 
il fields. 

Irag as Part of the Western Defense.—On Jan. 6, 1955, the 
‘urkish premier, Adnan Menderes, arrived at the head of a large 
elegation in Baghdad, the Iraqi capital, where he was welcomed 
y Iraqi Premier Nuri es-Said. At the end of the visit it was 
anounced that Turkey and Iraq would conclude a defense agree- 
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ment. Turkish efforts to induce Lebanon, Syria and Jordan to 
join this defense agreement did not succeed, though cordial 
relations were established between Turkey and Lebanon, and 
the heads of the two states exchanged official visits. The main 
opposition to the entrance of the Arab states into an alliance 
with Turkey came from Egypt. Insisting on Egypt’s role of 
leadership in the Arab world and under the influence of Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, the Egyptian leaders inclined toward 
a neutralist position; above all they regarded Israel and not the 
U.S.S.R as the immediate and principal threat to the Arab 
world. 

In spite of Egypt’s bitter opposition, the Iraqi government 
signed the treaty with Turkey on Feb. 24. The United States 
promised to supply arms to Iraq, but by the fall of 1955 hard- 
ly a trickle of these had been delivered. Britain welcomed the 
new treaty and joined it on April 4, thereby abandoning its 
old bilateral alliance with Iraq and merging its own middle 
east defense arrangements into an enlarged setup. The royal air 
force stations maintained in Iraq under the British-Iraqi alli- 
ance were to be turned over to the royal Iraqi air force, but 
British ground crews would continue to base there for mainte- 
nance and training purposes, while R.A.F. squadrons would pay 
visits there. Forward British supply dumps would be established 
in Iraq for ground forces, and joint Turkish-British-Iraqi staff 
talks on middle east defense arrangements would be organized® 
Thus with a much strengthened and modernized Iraqi army, the 
mountains in northern Iraq guarding the access to the oil fields 
could be defended. But meanwhile serious developments in the 
Balkans and in Egypt threatened in 1955 to undermine the 
whole middle eastern defense system. 

Crisis in the Balkan Alliance.—In the Balkans the Yugoslav- 
Turkish-Greek alliance was in the second half of 1955 at the 
verge of disintegration. On March 2, 1955, the foreign minis- 
ters of the three Balkan nations, meeting in Ankara, Turk., had 
decided to set up a joint Balkan consultative assembly, made 
up of members of parliament from Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. This assembly had not met by the end of October. On 
the contrary, Yugoslavia was stressing more and more its neu- 
tralist attitude, especially after the reconciliation between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union in the wake of the visit of the 
Soviet leaders to Belgrade, Yugos., at the end of May. An even 
more dangerous obstacle to the functioning of the Balkan alli- 
ance in 1955 than the growing coolness of Yugoslavia toward 
Turkey and Greece, both of which were members of NATO, 
was the open hostility which developed between these two 
NATO members as a result of the Cyprus dispute. 

The Graeco-Turkish Dispute.—The island of Cyprus had 
long been regarded as the anchor of the defense of the eastern 
Mediterranean and of western Asia. It was for that reason that 
the Turkish government allowed in its treaty of defensive 
alliance with Great Britain on June 4, 1878, the British occupa- 
tion of the Turkish island of Cyprus against the British promise 
to protect Asian Turkey against Russian expansion. The island 
is situated near the Asian coast, only 40 mi. from Anatolia, 
whereas it is five times as distant from the nearest Greek isle. 
After the outbreak of hostilities between Turkey and Britain in 
World War I, Britain annexed the island, and this annexation 
was recognized by Turkey in the peace treaty of Lausanne. The 
island is inhabited by a population of which four-fifths is Greek 
and one-fifth Turkish. 

In 1954 the Greek population under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Makarios III vigorously renewed its demand for union 
with Greece. The Communist party, which had shown consid- 
erable strength among the Greek population of Cyprus, sup- 
ported the demand. The Turks opposed it, not only in order to 
protect the Turkish minority but principally because of the 
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strategic importance of Cyprus and its proximity to the Turkish 
coast. After the evacuation of the Suez canal the British in- 
tended to make Cyprus their chief defensive base in the Medi- 
terranean against Soviet expansion, thus fulfilling the original 
purpose for which Turkey had ceded the island to Britain. The 
Turks were afraid that a cession of Cyprus to Greece might 
mean a dangerous weakening of the defenses against a possible 
Soviet expansion. Remembering the Greek invasion of Turkish 
Asia Minor in 1919 and the costly struggle for Turkey’s libera- 
tion, the Turks were afraid that Greek claims to Cyprus might 
presage another era of Greek expansion into Asian Turkey. For 
strategic and historic reasons the Turks claimed a right to par- 
ticipate in any Cyprus settlement and opposed the transfer of 
the island to Greece. When the United Nations general assembly 
decided at the end of 1954 not to discuss the Cyprus question, 
Turkish Premier Menderes expressed the hope that the Cyprus 
problem was now permanently disposed of and that Turkish- 
Greek friendship would thus be preserved and even further 
developed. 

But Greek agitation for the union of the island with Greece 
continued and increased during 1955, and after the Greek gov- 
ernment under popular pressure submitted the Cyprus question 
again to the United Nations, mutual distrust and recrimina- 
tion between the two allied peoples reached such a height that 
Greek demonstrators in Salonika, formerly a Turkish city, dam- 
aged the birthplace of Kemal Ataturk, the revered founder of 
the Turkish republic, and the Turkish consulate, and Turkish 
crowds in Istanbul and in Izmir destroyed and looted many 
Greek-owned shops and churches. The Turkish government pro- 
claimed martial law and expressed its deep regrets over the 
incidents. Premier Menderes declared that Turkey considered 
the alliance with Greece as a guarantee of their mutual exist- 
ence, but Greek public opinion left no doubt that the friendship 
with Turkey was, at least for the time being, dying. In spite 
of the efforts of the two governments, popular feelings on both 
sides were so strong that the Balkan pact had suffered a serious 
blow by the fall of 1955. And the deterioration did not con- 
fine itself to the Balkans. It was as bad at the other end of the 
middle eastern region. 

Egypt's Neutralism.—Whereas the year 1954 had brought a 
rapprochement between Egypt and the west, the year 1955 
found Egypt in an effort to lead the middle east in the direction 
of neutralism. Turkish President Celal Bayar issued an invita- 
tion to Iran during his visit there at the end of Sept. 1955 to 
join the Turkish-Iraqi-Pakistan pact. This invitation was offi- 
cially accepted on Oct. 11, 1955, but this western success was 
offset by Egypt’s decision to buy arms from countries in the 
Soviet orbit. The Czechoslovak government offered to supply 
arms to Egypt and perhaps also to Syria and Saudi Arabia in 
exchange for Egyptian cotton and other raw material. Egypt 
had applied for United States arms earlier in the year, but the 
protracted negotiations had not led to any concrete results. 
Nor had the United States supplied Iraq to any considerable 
degree with promised arms. The Arab states felt that Israel 
was far superior to them in military strength and equipment; 
they argued that France and other western nations were supply- 
ing Israel with heavy equipment but would sell none to the 
Arab countries. Thus they declared that they had to procure 
further armaments wherever they could in order to establish a 
balance of military power in the middle east. This feeling was 
especially strong in Egypt after Israeli attacks on Egyptian 
positions in the Gaza territory in southern Palestine. The 
United States government sent Assistant Secretary of State 
George V. Allen to Cairo at the end of September to discuss 
the question of arms supply to Egypt. (H. Ko.) 

Middle East Defense Organization.—The first meeting of 
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the powers concerned took place in Baghdad, Iraq, Nov. 21-2 
It was attended by Nuri es-Said, Chaudry Mohammed 
Hussein Ala and Adnan Menderes, respectively premiers | 
Iraq, Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, and by Harold Macmilla 
British foreign secretary. The delegates were accompanied b 
the chiefs of general staff of the member countries. The Ug 
ambassador to Iraq and the commander in chief of the Ug 
forces in the eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean attended thi 
council as political and military observers respectively. 
It was agreed to set up a permanent council which would 
deemed to be in continuous session; each government would ay 
point a deputy representative to the council with ambassadorid| 
rank. The permanent seat of the organization was Baghdad aT 
4 secretariat was established there. A permanent military con 
mittee and an economic committee were also established. 
(B. A. C. S.-E.) 
Migration: see ImmicrATion, EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA 
TION; REFUGEES. 
Milbank Memorial Fund: see SocteTIEs AND ASSOCIATION! 
US: ) 
Milk: sce Datry Propucts. 


The decline in output of essential minerals and metals in th 
United States in 1954 was clearly a reflection of the gener 
world economic situation. In 1955, the U.S. achieved a remar 
able recovery and toward the close of the year the economy ¢ 
the country reached an all-time high peak. Table IT gives price 
for two parts of 1955. Quotations for some sensitive commod 
ties have been averaged for several days because they varied s 
much, influenced by world events. During 1955, silver hit 
highest price since Oct. 1920. Exact data on 1955 mineral pr 
duction were not available at the close of the year, but the 19s 
data, recently available, are shown in Table I. Spothghts of t 
world situation in minerals and metals in 1955 follow: 

Most spectacular was uranium, coupled with the rapid a 
vance toward commercial utilization of atomic energy. A tr 
mendous mining boom in Canada was opening up its northes 
wilderness, giving the world several new major producing di 
tricts. There was a significant increase of U.S. imports of irc 
ore. The abnormally high price of copper brought threats § 
consumers to use less copper and to find substitutes. The work 
wide shortage of aluminum stimulated the expansion of produ 
tion facilities, especially where low-cost hydro-electric pow 
was available. Primary aluminum output in the U.S. rose to 
new high. In Sept. 1955, the director of the Office of Defen 
Mobilization announced that no additional government 4a 
would be granted to firms entering the primary aluminum i 
dustry or expanding their existing capacity. Coal output had n 
shared proportionately in the increased productive activi 
largely because of continued inroads of oil and gas into the cc 
markets, especially in the United States and Great Britain. 

Two important contributions to literature on minerals we 
the Malone subcommittee report, Accessibility of Strategic a 
Critical Materials to the United States in Time of War and } 
Our Expanding Economy, published by the U.S. governm«e 
printing office in the last half of 1954; and Mineral Facts a 
Problems, Bulletin no. 556, prepared by the U.S. bureau 
mines in t955—a useful source of information on minerals. 

The data in the tables on mineral production in other cot 
tries were supplied by the foreign minerals staff of the U 
bureau of mines. 

(See also GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY, U.S.; and separate articles 
the various mineral commodities for further details.) 

(F. E. H.; B. B. Mg 
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Table Il_—Mineral and Metal Prices in 1955 


Yew York market as reported by F. & M. J. Metal and Mineral 
Moikets market as reported by the Metal Bulletin 
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| New minerals continued to be discovered. The 
ela ogy. following were described during the year 1955: 
nittite, uranyl carbonate, from the Lucky Strike No. 2 mine, 
bry county, Utah, by M. E. Thompson, A. D. Weeks and 
M. Sherwood (American Mineralogist, 40:201-206); nava- 
, hydrated vanadium pentoxide, from the Monument No. 2 
2, Navajo Indian reservation, Apache county, Ariz., by A. D. 
ks, M. E. Thompson and A. M. Sherwood (ibid., 40:207- 
); goldichite, hydrous potassium ferric sulphate, from the 
er No. 7 mine, Calf Mesa, San Rafael Swell, Utah, by 
osenzweig and E. B. Gross (ibid., 40:469-480); hawleyite, 
etric cadmium sulphide, from the Hector-Calumet mine, 
na Hill, Yukon Territory, by R. J. Trail and R. W. Boyle 
-» 40:555-559); cerianite, dioxide of cerium, from Lackner 
aship, Sudbury district, Ontario, by A. R. Graham (ibid., 
60-564). 

i “Jade Story—European” Elsie Ruff gave the history of the 
of jade, especially as tools, in Europe (Journal of Gem- 
gy, vol. iv, pp. 336-347 [London, Eng.]). R. J. Barber dis- 
ed the composition and the means of identification of the 
ivarieties of jade in “The Nature of Jade” (Gems and Gem- 
y, vol. viii, pp. 38-46 and 67-77). The history and the 
essful production of cultured pearls by K. Mikimoto were 
a by Jeanne G. M. Martin in the well-illustrated article 
kichi Mikimoto, a Tribute” (bid., vol. viii, pp. 108-122). 
‘Some Unusual Structures in Pearls and Cultured Pearls” 
wnal of Gemmology, vol. iv, pp. 325-334), Robert Webster 
ribed the techniques used in their detection. 


U 


Per pound of base metal contained. (b) Per pound of contained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, plus cost of containers. (c) Per pound of V2xO;s contained. (d) Per pound Be plus 3s.6d. per pound 
by. (e) Not quoted. (f) Premium for U.K. Government, ex-stock standard material delivered U.K. consumer's works—10/-d. per long ton unit on mean of range. 


For more than a century numerous attempts had been made 
to produce the diamond in the laboratory. However, time and 
improved methods of identification had shown that no incontro- 
vertible proof had ever been given that the various attempts 
had been successful. Because of the importance of the diamond 
as a gem and its ever-increasing use in industry, many inten- 
sive research programs had been carried on in recent years to 
produce the diamond in the laboratory. For over four years a 
team of research scientists at the laboratory of the General 
Electric company, Schenectady, N.Y., worked on this problem 
and on Feb. 15, 1955, announcement was made that processes 
and apparatus had been developed whereby diamonds could be 
made in the laboratory. The comprehensive and well-illustrated 
report “Man-Made Diamonds” by the General Electric company 
described the methods involving high pressures up to 1,500,000 
Ib. per square inch and temperatures up to 5,000° F. and the 
means for the positive identification of the product. The material 
produced thus far was very small and of no commercial value, 
but the results obtained were extremely important in that they 
would probably lead to significant achievements in other studies 
in the area of ultrahigh pressures and temperatures. 

Strontium titanate was a recent laboratory product which has 
optical properties quite similar to those of the diamond but is 
much softer and heavier. It was expected that it would soon be 
marketed as starilian. Leon Merker discussed its production and 
properties in “Synthesis and Properties of Large Crystals of 
Strontium Titanate” (Mining Engineering, 7:645-648). Other 
articles about this new gem were by R. T. Liddicoat, Jr., and 
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C. R. Crowningshield (Gems and Gemology, vol. viii, pp. 148 
and 156) and by D. E. Mayers (Journal of Gemmology, vol. Vv, 
pp. 98-99). 

Alexander N. Winchell was designated as the 14th recipient 
of the Washington A. Roebling medal of the Mineralogical 
Society of America. 

The fourth award of the Mineralogical Society of America for 
meritorious achievement by a younger scientist was made to 
Hatten S. Yoder, Jr., of the Geophysical laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in recognition of his studies on the synthesis and sta- 
bility range of two constituents of metamorphic rocks. (See also 
MINERAL AND METAL PRopUCTION AND Prices.) (E. H. Kr.) 


Mining: see MiNERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
See also under various minerals. 


2 A north central state, admitted to the union on 
Minnesota. May 11, 1858, Minnesota includes the northern- 
most land in the United States—the northwest angle. Minne- 
sota is variously known as the “land of sky-blue waters,” “Jand 
of 10.000 lakes,” “North Star state’ and “Gopher state.” The 
water area covers 4,059 sq.mi. of its total area of 84,068 sq.mi. 
Population: (July 1, 1955 est.) 3,169,000; (1950 census) 2,982,- 
483, of which 54% lived in cities of 2,500 or more. The three 
largest cities were (1950 pop.): Minneapolis, 521,718} St. Paul, 
the capital city, 311,349; Duluth, 104,511. 

History.—Minnesota’s economy, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, continued to grow, though falling farm prices caused 
some concern. Manufacturing and commerce related to agricul- 
ture were affected somewhat more than in previous years. Per- 
sonal income in 1955 reached $5,148,000,000 and nonagricultural 
employment increased from the previous year’s total to 879,992 
in Sept. 1955. Manufacturing continued to strengthen its posl- 
tion as the major part of the Minnesota economy. An entirely 
new city, Silver Bay, was completed in Minnesota in 1955 at 
the site of the new taconite industry on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. The E. W. Davis Taconite plant, named for the 
University of Minnesota geologist who developed the processes 
for profitable mining of taconite, began full-scale operation. 
Another major addition to the Minnesota industrial economy 
during 1955 was the increase of manufacture of by-products 
from the oil refineries recently established as a result of the 
Williston basin and Alberta oil fields. An ammonia plant was 
built and began operation near the refineries close to St. Paul. 
Major legislative accomplishments during the 1955 session 
included a major reorganization bill dedicated to making more 
efficient and intelligible the machinery of state government. A 
Fair Employment Practices bill making illegal job discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, colour or creed was also passed. 

State constitutional officers serving during 1955 were with 
one exception members of the Democrat-Farmer Labor party. 
They were: governor, Orville L. Freeman; lieutenant governor, 
Karl Rolvaag; attorney general, Miles Lord; secretary of state, 
Joseph L. Donovan; state treasurer, Arthur Hansen, and clerk 
of the supreme court, Frank Larkin. State Auditor Stafford King 
was the lone Republican. U.S. senators were Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D.-F.L.) and Edward Thye (R.). William P. Murphy of 
St. Paul was appointed by Governor Freeman to the Minnesota 
supreme court to fill the vacancy created by the death of Jus- 


tice Theodore Christianson. 


Education.—Approximately $265,061,850 was spent for education by the 
4.261 public school districts in Minnesota for 1954-55. This amount pro- 
vided for 366,211 pupils in 3,711 elementary schools, 216,762 in 655 sec- 
ondary schools, 1,560 in 9 junior colleges and 86 in 6 teacher training 
departments. These pupils were taught by 13,464 elementary teachers, 
10,804 secondary teachers, 123 teachers in junior colleges and 6 in teacher 


training departments. In addition, five teachers’ colleges were operated 
from public funds. For the support of these public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the state contributed $73,200,951 revenue from trust 
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funds and the state income tax. Dean M. Schweickhard was c 
sioner of education. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Progra 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 4 monthly average of. 99,488) 
sons received financial assistance amounting to $57,777,412. Of thos) 
years of age and over, 46.9% or 144,000 were receiving either olf, 
assistance or old-age and survivors’ insurance or both in June. f 
March 31, there were 16,617 children receiving services from publich 
fare agencies. Children receiving services from physicians under} 
Minnesota Crippled Children’s program during 1954 totalled 4,782# 

About 885,224 workers were covered by the Minnesota Emplo 
Security law during 1954. Their wages amounted to $2,210,026,86 
the year. An estimated 


$26,698,183 was paid in unemployment col 


sation benefits during 1954. ‘ 

In Sept. 1955, the state prison and two reformatories had a tot 
1,973 inmates. June counts showed the eight state mental hospita 
having 11,167 patients, the unit for alcoholics 230 inmates, and th 
units for mentally deficient and epileptic, 4,818 patients. Gillette 
Hospital for Crippled Children had 181 patients. As of April 30 (eh 
school term) the two special schools for the blind and deaf had 
pupils. . 

The 


Youth Conservation commission is responsible for deling 
prevention and control. As of June 30, 1955; the commission had) 
wards in correctional institutions, 186 in diagnostic centres and 96@ 
der probation or parole supervision. | 


Communications.—The systems of highways and streets maintaing) 
various governmental units as of Jan. 1, 1955, totalled 122,726 mi. 
included 11,821 mi. of state trunk highways, 43,560 mi. of county mH 
55,586 mi. of township roads, 9,076 mi. of municipal streets in add 
to those on the trunk highway system, and 2,683 mi. of state an 
tional park, forest and institutional roads. Fiscal year (ending Junj 
1955) expenditures for construction and maintenance of the trunk } 
way system totalled $63,363,212.85. There being no indebtedness, it 
ment of available encumbered cash brought $548,263 in interest t} 
highway funds. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, railroad main-line trackage totalled 8,328 mf 
the 22 railroads operating in the state. Another 4,350 mi. was rep 
for other tracks—-second main line, siding, yards and switching t 

Of the 134 airports in the state, 91 were municipally owned, 18 
public seaplane bases, 25 were public airports privately owned, an¢ 
was a military airport at Camp Ripley. There were also 300 p 
landing fields. 

Banking and Finance.—Minnesota’s 681 state and national bank 
ported total resources of $3,873,249,500 on June 30, 1955, compared} 
$3,780,365,000 for 680 banks on June 30, 1954. Represented were 
state banks, 1 mutual savings bank and 3 trust companies reportin 
posits of $1,256,239,000, an increase of $48,719,000, and resource 
$1,367,322,000, an increase of $56,373,000. Deposits for the 178 na 
banks were $2,289,710,400, an increase of $19,233,400, with res¢ 
totalling $2,505,927,500, an increase of $36,511,500. 

The 76 state- and federal-chartered savings and building and loan 
ciations reported resources of $754,298,245 in 1955 as compared 
$627,437,000 the previous year. This represented 40 state-chartered 
ciations with resources of $181,550,864 and 36 federal savings an 
associations with resources of $572,747,381. 

The 338 state-chartered credit unions reported assets of $54,80 
as of Dec. 31, 1954, and the 49 federal credit unions had $3,668,0 
assets. 

Net disbursements of the state government (exclusive of public del 
demption, stores for resale, annuities and pensions, land and inter 
land) totalled $503,546,522 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
compared with $433,599,101 in 1954. Total state indebtedness in 
and certificates was lowered by a net $11,198,765 during the ye 
$83,509,566 as of June 30, 1955. The four principal state trust 
totalled $262,486,282 as compared with $251,058,041 in 1954. Indix 
balances were as follows: internal improvement land $390,623.84; SY 
land $23,279,024.02; permanent school $199,393,629.87; permanen 
versity $39,422,904.38. 


Agriculture.—Minnesota farmers received $1,256.497,000 during 
from crops, livestock and livestock products, thereby retaining the 


\ 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Minnesota 


Indicated Ave 

Crop 1955 1954 194 
(joelwn ooo Go OO oO oO 279,120,000 277,043,000 236,3 
Oy Galata oO oo time. Oc 202,734,000 181,685,000 189,9 
Barley, bunscuimecet om elon oma 30,855,000 28,050,000 26,1 
WAC tie me G GH Gc « 11,975,000 9,828,000 19,5 
Flaxseed bu. 6 ss 2 eee 8,104,000 8,432,000 1250 
eieiereth 6 Go Om om oo 14,056,000 16,605,000 15.0 
Soybeans for beans, bu.. « + « 45,532,000 42,294,000 15,1 
Hay,calltonsets cn emurel ts 6,876,000 6,683,000 6,2 
Wealth ceo. ovo). oh Olan 1,590,000 1,334,000 2,1 
Applesjibuius on) aie) tenes . 323,000 230,000 1 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


of fifth among states. Of this total cash income $879,119,000 camé 
the sale of livestock and livestock products, while the remainder of 
378,000 was derived from the sale of crops. Cash farm income i 
first six months of 1955 totalled $621,897,000, or 1% more than 
same period of 1954. 


Manufacturing.—Minnesota’s estimated manufacturing employme! 
219,055 in Sept. 1955, a slight increase over 1954. Weekly earnin 
eraged about $80.25. Wages in manufacturing industries covered | 
employment compensation totalled $861,498,000 in 1954. Value ad 
manufacturing in 1953 was $1,554,405,000. (0; i 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value 0! 
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Table IIl.—Principal Industries of Minnesota 


Value Value 

added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees ond wages facture facture 


1953 1953 {in 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 lin 000s) 
and kindred products. . 


« « « 44,330 $169,319 $356,578 $360,997 
macy ond glass. . « « « « e 4,510 16,246 28,213 _ 
ry metal industries . . . se 5,519 25,306 35,545 31,640 
cated metal products... . . 12,612 51,148 88,182 80,191 
nery (except electrical). . . . 27,536 112,213 190,124 194,792 
BMEMICCHINGrY.. « . ¢ « «0 7,501 32,008 45,640 —_— 
loneous manufactures. . . . . 19,838 86,520 119,176 154,355 


rce: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Table Ill_—Mineral Production of Minnesota 
(Short tons) 
1952 1953 

fineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

. Se oye 113,000 $ 160,000 91,000 $ 149,000 
Ms s oe 8 0 6 869,000 14,615,000 862,000 15,363,000 
ae - +» 71,575,000 375,765,000 90,198,000 517,851,000 
ees 601,000 2 644,000 2 
aniferous ore .. 912,000 + 1,091,000 2 

and gravel... 19,825,000 6,809,000 19,774,000 7,304,000 
a nen 2,394,000 5,498,000 2,271,000 6,587,000 
)minerals awe 9,209,000 10,656,000 
ae $397,441,000 $542,547,000 


jes for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
ve included in other minerals. 


ral commodities produced in Minnesota in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Minnesota led the states 
e production of iron ore and was fifth in output of stone. It stood 
th among the states in the value of its mineral output in 1953, 
13-77% of the U:S. total. 


+, United States: see Comnace. 
juelon: see FRENCH UNION; St. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 
siles, Guided: see Munitions. 


. . ALak In a survey of Chris- 
sions, Foreign (Religiols). tian oreien missions 
55 certain general features stand out. On the Roman Catho- 
ide was the growing share of the Catholics of the United 
2s and Canada in the world-wide enterprise of their church. 
rxamples were the facts that the Roman Catholics of the 
ed States contributed more money to foreign missions than 

before and that the number of ‘‘Maryknollers” (of the 
solic Foreign Mission Society of America) ordained was 
‘ than in any previous year. On the Protestant side were 
increasing share of the younger churches of Asia and Africa 
‘e “world mission of the church” and the giving of concrete 
ession to the slogan of “Mission and Unity.” One of the 
y indications of these trends was the interdenominational 
‘international (ecumenical) co-operation formalized in a 
srence in Hong Kong through which, with the aid of funds 

more than one denomination in the United States, several 
re churches of Asia were assisted in sending missionaries 
eighbouring lands. Another was a great gathering at the 
of the year at Athens, O., of the Student Volunteer move- 
i, in which a large proportion of those present were from 
tries outside the United States and Canada, and the pur- 
‘of which was to have students of the entire world consider 
‘her means of meeting the challenge of the world-wide 
ution. 
rapid survey, region by region, of the areas in which Chris- 
were still minorities revealed the continuation of earlier 
ls and some changes as against the preceding year. In Japan 
zeneral interest in Christianity was less marked than it 
immediately after World War II, but the numerical growth 
ie Christian community, while slow, was steady. In South 
a, in spite of acute divisions within the Protestant forces, 
ity and increase in numbers were striking. On the main- 
of China, under communist control, the situation was still 
rse. Missionaries from abroad were forbidden to enter, and 
few who remained at the beginning of the year, chiefly 
an Catholics, were in prison or under other disabilities and 


their number was further reduced by death or withdrawal. 
Although accurate statistics were lacking, it seemed clear that 
since the communists had obtained the mastery of the country 
the churches had declined sharply in membership. Yet conver- 
sions and baptisms of adults as well as children were registered, 
clergy were being trained and ordained, and some new church 
buildings were erected. 

On Formosa, under the Nationalists, missionaries, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, were numerous and Christians con- 
tinued to multiply. The control by the communist Vietminh of 
the north of Indochina led to an extensive exodus to Vietnam, in 
the south. Thousands of those who sought refuge from commu- 
nist rule were Christians, most of them Roman Catholics, and 
their reef posed a problem to their church and to others. The 
restrictions on the admission of missionaries to India persisted. 
Some missionaries were granted visas, either to enter for the 
first time or to return after furlough, but many were refused. 
This was true of both Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

In many parts of Africa south of the Sahara the increase in 
the number of Christians was again marked. This was in spite 
of the advance of Islam, chiefly southward into Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. The status of missions in the Union of South 
Africa was rendered peculiarly difficult by the intensification 
of the government’s policy of apartheid. Under that policy 
financial aid was withdrawn from mission schools for Africans. 
Handicapped though they were, many of these schools survived. 

(K. So) 


Mi Chere tai ges southern state of the U.S., admitted to the 
ISSISSIPDI. union in 1817, Mississippi is popularly known 
as the “Magnolia state.” Area: 47,716 sq.mi. (47,248 sq.mi. 
land and 468 sq.mi. water); pop.: (1950) 2,178,914, (July 1, 
1955, est.) 2,085,000. Capital: Jackson (98,271). Other cities 
of more than 20,000 population (1950 census): Biloxi (37,425); 
Greenville (29,936); Gulfport (22,659); Hattiesburg (29,474); 
Laurel (25,038); Meridian (41,893); Natchez (22,740); Vicks- 
burg (27,948). Of the state’s population in 1950, 607,162 or 
27.9% were urban. 

History.—For 1956-60 the elected officials of the state were: 
governor, J. P. Coleman; lieutenant governor, Carroll Gartin; 
secretary of state, Heber Ladner; attorney general, Joe E. Pat- 
terson; state treasurer, Robert D. Morrow; auditor of public 
accounts, E. B. Golding; superintendent of public education, 
J. M. Tubb; commissioner of agriculture and commerce, S. E. 
Corley; commissioner of insurance, Walter Dell Davis; state tax 
collector, Mrs. Thomas L. Bailey; state land commissioner, 
Robert E. Graham; supreme court clerk, Tom Q. Ellis. 

In Sept. 1954 a special session of the legislature was con- 
vened to consider the school segregation problem growing out 
of the decision of the U.S. supreme court. It adopted a proposal 
in the form of an amendment to the state constitution which as 
a referendum was voted on and adopted in an election held 
Dec. 21, 1954. This amendment to abolish the public schools was 
not adopted by the legislature with the idea of abolishing the 
public schools as the first step in solving the question. It was 
announced that it was to serve as a last resort in the effort 
to maintain segregation of races in the public schools. The 
amendment gave the state legislature authority to: (1) on a 
two-thirds vote, abolish public schools state-wide; (2) on a 
majority vote, empower local school districts to abolish their 
schools (local option); (3) make funds available directly to 
children to attend schools of their choice, privately or other- 
wise; (4) sell or lease existing school buildings, obviously to 
private groups for operation of private institutions. 

The new four-year school of medicine of the University of 
Mississippi. located at Jackson, was opened in Sept. 1955, 
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under the jurisdiction of, but separate from, the university at 


Oxford. 


Education.—In 1954-55 there were 813 white elementary schools in 
Mississippi and 1,748 Negro elementary schools, a total of 2,561. The 
enrolment in elementary schools was 448,780 of whom 211,262 were 
white and 237,518 Negroes. The state had 473 approved white high 
schools and 162 approved Negro high schools. The enrolment of these 
approved high schools plus enrolments in nonaccredited schools gave a 
total enrolment of 93,158 in 1954-55. There were 10,008 white elemen- 
tary and high school teachers (including superintendents and principals), 
and 7,028 Negro elementary and high school teachers (including super- 
intendents and principals), a total of 17,036 teachers. The total enrol- 
ment in white elementary and high schools was 273,722; in Negro ele- 
mentary and high schools, 268,216. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
From July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, the state department of public wel- 
fare in Mississippi paid $22,654,915 to 77.445 recipients of old-age 
assistance; $1,382,413 to 3,880 recipients of aid to the blind; $4,650,- 
553 to 19,717 families for aid to dependent children; and $845,399 to 
3,976 recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

The state-county program of foster home care for children maintained 
521 children in 226 foster homes at a cost of $151,657.13. 


Communications.—As of June 30, 1955, the state maintained 8,152.9 mi. 
of highways; the counties maintained approximately 53.187.9 mi. In the 
fiscal year 1954-55 the state maintenance expenditures were estimated 
at $5,129,043.94. The maintenance expenditures on county highways was 
$23,172,248.33. The total mileage of railroads in the state on Dec. 31, 


1954, Was 3,838.28. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 171 state banks in 
Mississippi with 24 branch banks and 55 branch offices; there were 25 
national banks. The resources of state banks were $707,117,217.46 and 
the total deposits were $648,053,925.62; the resources of the national 
banks were $280,067,877-83 and the total deposits were $259,304,612.04. 

As of June 30, 1955, the full faith and credit debt of the state of 
Mississippi had been paid entirely and the outstanding highway bonds 
payable from gasoline tax amounted to $72,317,000, making a total debt 
of $72,317,000. 


Agriculture—The 1954 census reported 215,915 farms of a total 20,- 
702,412 ac. In 1954 the total harvested acreage of principal crops was 
5,423,000 ac. In 1954 receipts from farm marketings were $520,060,000 
of which $375,019,000 were from crops and $145,041,000 were from live- 
stock products; the value of farm products consumed in farm households 
was $86,434,000. 


Manufacturing.—The value of manufactured products in Mississippi for 
the year 1954 was approximately $655,000,000. Income from payrolls and 
profits totalled approximately $18,000,000 in 1954. CASBY Bu) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Mississippi in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Mississippi ranked 25th 
among the states in the value of its mineral output, with 0.75% of the 
U.S. total. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Mississippi 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Cotton (500-Ib. bales). . + « 1,850,000 1,571,000 1,693,000 
Corn, bu. « « « « @ wuremay.c 46,620,000 27,234,000 40,087,000 
Hay; tons) <<. = 5 << Sirol. slate 930,000 618,000 913,000 
Mater buans, «isueiss AO oS 17,280,000 17,080,000 8,402,000 
Potatoes, bu.. . . 2 « 2 « « 360,000 560,000 1,158,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu... « « « 1,805,000 1,083,000 3,363,000 
Soybeans, bu. . « - «+ + « « 11,424,000 4,930,000 3,479,000 
Pecans, lb. foo fo 5,500,000 4,600,000 8,385,000 
Peaches, bu. . « « « « « « « ace 276,000 572,000 
Pears, bu... « - « estar wate 110,000 220,000 
Rice (100-Ib. bags) . - «+ « 1,510,000 2,214,000 Ba0 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il._—Principal Industries of Mississippi 
Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. . . « - Ls! Sie Saat $38,884 
Textile mill products .. . . « « « « S,)2a7 11,986 15,557 
Apparel and related products. . . . 19,081 34,982 47,996 31,451 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 25,903 51,722 95,011 74,698 
Paper and allied products . ote 7,995 29,716 76,953 67,809 
Stone, clay, and glass products. . . . 2,618 8,765 19,854 15,542 
Administrative and auxiliary. . - . - 2NS 844 aeate oie 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Mississippi 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Minerol Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cloysiarie al rset raneeess 560,000 $ 3,158,000 509,000 $ 2,682,000 
Natural gas (000 cu-ft.). . . 154,254,000 12,340,000 174,100,000 10,620,000 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) . 32,214 2,295,000 33,726 2,606,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . « 35,620,000 84,060,000 36,310,000 80,970,000 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) . 17,724 713,000 19,614 777,000 
Sand and gravel... s+ 2,654,000 2,174,000 2,297,000 1,833,000 
Other minerals . . . 2. s - mee 3,128,000 Sieve 2,387,000 

Total chs Ne as Paar $107,868,000 $101,875,000 


MISSOURI 


: » A west north central state of the United Si} 
Missourt. Missouri was admitted to the union in 1821; 
popularly known as the “Show Me” state. Area: 69,674 sd 
of which 448 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,954) 
(61.5% urban, 38.5% rural; 90.2% white, 9.8% nonwhi 
(July 1, 1955, est.) 4,094,000. Capital: Jefferson City ( 
census) 25,099. Largest cities (1950 census): St. Louis 856 
Kansas City 456,622; St. Joseph 78,588; Springfield 66 
University City 39,892; Joplin 38,711; Independence 36,9 
History.—The 68th general assembly convened on Ja 
1955, and adjourned on May 31, 1955. There were 19 D 
crats and 15 Republicans in the senate, and 97 Democrats 
60 Republicans in the house. Among laws passed at this sek 
were those reorganizing the department of corrections to : 
nate many conditions which led to the penitentiary riots (j 
22, 1954), and those improving the state mental health prog 
In addition, the general assembly passed four measures V 
were to go into effect if approved by the people at the q 
(1) an act levying a mill tax on each cigarette sold in the 
all the revenue thus produced to go to the support of the 
public schools, and, if approved, to become effective on J 
1956; (2) an act creating a school foundation program to e 
lish a new system of distributing state aid to the public sch 
and to set up new financing goals calling for increased e¢ 
tional grants; (3) a proposed constitutional amendment to 
vide for a $75,000,000 bond issue, the proceeds to be use 
repairing and rebuilding present state buildings and for 
construction of the penal and correctional institutions, m 
hospitals and institutions of higher learning; and (4) a prop 
constitutional amendment providing for annual sessions 0} 
state legislature. The first and second measures were app 
at the polls on Oct. 4, 1955, and the third was to be subm 
to the voters on Jan. 24, 1956. No date had been set as of 
1, 1956, for an election to approve the fourth measure. 
The major state officers at the close of 1955, all Demog 
were: Phil M. Donnelly, governor; James T. Blair, Jr., 
tenant governor; Walter H. Toberman, secretary of state; 
kell Holman, auditor; G. H. Bates, treasurer; John M. Da 
attorney general. 


} 


| 


\ 
‘ 


Education.—For the school year ended June 30, 1955, the public < 
system consisted of 2,923 districts operating elementary schools, 
563,771 pupils and 17,604 teachers; 579 districts operating see 
schools, with 160,968 pupils and 6,802 teachers. Hubert Wheele: 
state commissioner of education. 

On Nov. 30, 1955, 16,122 veterans were enrolled in universities 
leges and other schools in the state, 2,274 were receiving traini 
the farm and 1,610 were gaining on-the-job training. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Progra 
For the year ended June 30, 1955, unemployment insurance totalled 
573,400, paid to about 136,928 persons. For the year ended Jur 
1955, old-age assistance amounted to $79,420,974, aid to dependent 
dren $17,360,112, general relief $2,705,460, pensions for the blind § 
684, aid to the blind $2,335,630 and aid to the disabled $8,885,7: 
June 1955, 132,983 persons received old-age assistance; 22,109 fa 
(57,623 children) aid to dependent children; 6,125 general relief 
blind pensions; 3,751 aid to the blind; and 14,154 aid to the disabl 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, the state penitentiary h 
average of 3,388 inmates per day; the intermediate reformatory (A 
555; and the expenditures of these institutions amounted to $2,34 
For the year ended June 30, 1955, the three state training schools ( 
ville, Chillicothe and Tipton) had an average population per day ¢ 
boys (white) and 121 girls (95 white, 26 Negro); and for the 
period their expenditures totalled $773,407, in addition to $86,5' 
atte ie of the state director and placement department of the tr 
schools. 


_Communications.—On Dec, 31, 1954, Missouri had 22,945 mi. 0} 
highways and 76,706 mi. of rural roads. During 1954 the state hi 
commission spent $83,184,326 (state and federal funds), of which 
446,887 was for construction and $15,689,686 for maintenance. In 
railroad mileage totalled 6,739. On June 1, 1955, there were 100 
airports. There were 1,397,000 telephones in use on Dec. 31, 1955. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, Missouri had 508 state 
with deposits of $2,747,388,000 and resources (loans and investme! 
$2,622,552,000; 77 national banks with deposits of $1,576,721,0¢ 
resources (loans and investments) of $1,559,117,000. On June 30 
there were 116 state chartered savings and loan associations with re: 
of $322,309,995; and on June 30, 1955, 40 federal savings an 
associations with resources of $415.495,236. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, receipts in all state 
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Hed $345,910,549, plus transfers of $131,955,488: disbursements, 
2,538,627. On June 30, 1954, the balance in the state treasury was 
.466,715. The state debt (road bonds) on July 1, 1953, was 
500,000, and on June 30, 1954, $10,500,000. 

griculture———During 1954 cash income from crops and livestock was 
35.635,000 and cash income from government payments was $9,068,- 
The value of Missouri’s 1954 crops, harvested from 12,837,800 ac., 
$493,246,600, the value of the 1955 crops was estimated at $608,- 


Table I.—Principal Crops of Missouri 


Indicoted Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
See 169,440,000 69,201,000 149,188,000 
Ts Se 43,488,000 40,114,000 25,825,000 
MTONS nc sls 4,036,000 2,786,000 4,188,000 
Mpcles . . 2 ws 405,000 450,000 478,000 
Baie Sick iy pone is 60,080,000 59,843,000 35,789,000 
oo. 2 ss ks 34,740,000 27,540,000 19,214,000 
bu aes sires 1,020,000 1,020,000 412,000 
cco, |b. .. 3,520,000 5,698,000 5,801,000 
es, trish, bu. . . . . 1,188,000 1,080,000 1,989,000 
‘oes, sweet, bu.. . . . 80,000 75,000 414,000 
aum for grain, by. 1,725,000 1,056,000 682,000 
Oe 780,000 1,000,000 1,135,000 
BOM fe 6s ee 231,000 500,000 575,000 
Es. 20h). dai va! ox Sy» 92,000 125,000 155,000 
BERETONS.. 6. 5 2,500 2,700 3,980 


re: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


600. In 1955 the production of corn was the largest since 1952, the 
| production of wheat and oats the second largest on record, and the 
age harvested for soybeans the largest on record. 

anufacturing.—The average number of persons employed in manufac- 
ig industries in 1953 was 405,061, an increase of 26,803 over 1952 
‘ised figures). Salaries and wages in 1953 totalled $1,552,445,000: in 
2 (revised figures), $1,360,676,000. The value added by manufacture 
roducts in 1953 totalled $2,786,829,000, compared with $2,422,709,- 
in 1952 (revised figures). 

ineral Production.—The estimated total value of all mineral produc- 


‘ER TOWER RESCUE at Grandview, Mo., in June 1955. Shown on the 
sher is a maintenance man who had fallen from the top of the tower to 
sarrow catwalk below and remained there four hours until he could be 
ved 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Missouri 
Salaries Value added by 
All and wages manufacture 
employees 1953 1953 1952 
Industries 1953 (in 000s} (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . ... 47,414 $183,473 $433,171 $419,172 
Apparel and related products. . . . 35,407 94,957 146,498 137,884 
Paper and allied products . .... 9,309 33,481 60,762 54.1 86 
Printing and publishing industries. . . = = a 178,308 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . 19,239 83,950 227,340 190,509 
Leather and leather products ee (OB, SO7 96,848 169,867 163,003 
Stone, clay and glass products. . . . 14,613 62,330 112,894 114,599 
Primary metal industries . ..... 14,651 61,542 92,5535 84,302 
Fabricated metal products See a a er OOS 114,500 198,277 176,059 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 25,611 103,668 1727 146,693 
Electrical machinery 3s) ets taalemreee et AOG 84,190 128,927 117,798 
Transportation equipment. . . . . . 52,068 236,115 509,554 344,590 
Miscellaneous manufactures . . . - 34,423 137,829 180,265 157,046 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. , 


Table Ill_—Mineral Production of Missouri 

D Value Value Value 

Mineral 1954 1953 1952 
Barifes sisi ses ae Ss ss. © G$DAAOMAZ $3 9:398:995 om SRO 705 
Cement see a 31,334,650 26,238,460 25,523,038 
Clays AME 3 osteo SAaaones 5,374,178 10,875,800 11,226,794 
Bituminous Coa 518 ee 12,254,970 11,918,851 12,048,141 
Copperss.va be. eo eee uses 1,135,750 1,362,676 1,246,784 
lead Ss o oem. 3 Boe 34,318,500 32,984,490 41,616,890 
Line no eee. < Caaes 11,172,600 12,084,130 11/326,941 
Sand and gravel eco 10,343,627 5,231,099 6,122,195 
SilVelt. Gta Awa: salary 319,457 325,620 468,302 
Slonet Some has 18,409,393 20,364,635 20,676,958 
FA Oe ae 1,125,360 2,295,630 4,643,352 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Region lV, December, 1955. 


tion in Missouri for 1955 was $144,437,000. The total value of all 
mineral production in the state for 1954 was $133,118,000, for 1953, 
$129,726,000, and for 1952, $140,977,000. Ree BRS) 


Mitchell James Paul (1902- ), U.S. government of- 
’ ficial, was born at Elizabeth, N.J., 
on Nov. 12. He attended New York university but did not 
graduate, beginning work instead with the Western Electric com- 
pany at Kearny, N.J., and becoming personnel manager of that 
company in 1936. Later he was named a special labour adviser 
to the director of the Works Progress administration in New 
York state, and from 1942 to 1945 he was director of the U.S. 
army service forces’ division of industrial personnel in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He then returned to private business, as director of 
personnel and industrial relations for R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York city department store. In 1947 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of Bloomingdale Brothers department store in New York 
city. On April 6, 1953, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed 
Mitchell assistant secretary of the army in charge of manpower 
and reserve affairs. On the following Oct. 8 Eisenhower named 
him secretary of labour. 

In a speech before the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Los Angeles, Calif., on Sept. 20, 1954, 
Mitchell berated the A.F. of L. for its failure to make “an 
objective appraisal of the Eisenhower administration’s achieve- 
ments” in behalf of U.S. labour. Relations between Mitchell and 
the A.F. of L. and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
were somewhat strained thereafter. On Feb. 1, 1955, the A.F. 
of L. executive council accused him of tolerating violations 
of minimum wage rates on government construction projects— 
a charge Mitchell promptly denied. Mitchell also urged a go-cent 
hourly national minimum wage, against the $1.25 minimum 
asked by A.F. of L. and C.L.O. officials. 


Mohammedanism: see IsLam. 


" 17 8 (1890- ), So- 
Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich vice’ potitician, 
was born at Kukarka (Sovetsk), in the Vyatka (Kirov) province, 
March 9. He was educated at St. Petersburg Polytechnic insti- 
tute and joined the Russian Social Democratic party in 1906. In 
1915 he was exiled to Siberia, but was back in St. Petersburg 
in time to play a part in the Revolution. Closely associated with 
Lenin and Stalin from that time on, he was appointed a member 
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WHATS MY LINE? 


Cee 


“INTERNATIONAL TV SHOW,” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Mo.) 


a cartoon of 1955 by Fitzpatrick of the 


of the committee which planned and directed the communist 
coup d'état of Nov. 7, 1917. In Nov. 1920 he was appointed 
secretary of the central committee of the Ukrainian Communist 
party. In March 1921 he was elected to the central committee 
of the All-Union Communist party and appointed a member of 
the secretariat and candidate-member of the Politburo; he be- 
came a full member of the Politburo in 1926. From 1928 to 
1934 he was a member of the executive committee of the 
Comintern. On Dec. 19, 1930, he was chosen by Stalin to preside 
over the council of people’s commissars. He succeeded Maxim 
Litvinov as commissar for foreign affairs on May 3, 1939, and 
two years later, when Stalin assumed the premiership, Molotov 
was made first deputy premier. On March 4, 1949, he handed 
down the post of minister for foreign affairs to A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
but continued to be second in importance among the Kremlin 
leaders. On March 6, 1953, the day after Stalin’s death, he once 
again received the foreign affairs portfolio in the council of 
ministers. On May 15, 1955, he was one of the cosignatories of 
the Austrian peace treaty in Vienna. In June he took part in the 
tenth anniversary meeting of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco. He was present at the meeting of the heads of state of 
the Big Four Powers in Geneva (July 18-23). The October 
issue of the Kommunist published a letter in which Molotov 
confessed to an ideological error in a speech made to the 
supreme soviet on Feb. 8, 1955. Although this aroused some 
speculation as to his future in the Soviet hierarchy, Molotov 
was present at the October meeting at Geneva of the four 
foreign ministers. 


Molybdenum: sce MrineRAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


M A sovereign principality on the Mediterranean 
onaco. coast, 9 mi. east of Nice, Fr., Monaco is bounded 
on all land sides by the French department of Alpes Maritimes, 


MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


and is united to France by customs union. Area: 0.6 sq 
Pop. (1946 census): 19,242, including 1,975 Monégasq 
10,522 French and 6,745 other foreigners: (1951 census) 
202, wholly divided between the three communes, Monaco-W 
(1,860), Monte Carlo (8,484) and La Condamine (09,88 
(1954 est.) 22,000. Language: French. Religion: Roman C 
olic. Sovereign, Prince Rainier III; minister of state in 1 
Henri Soum, a French civil servant. 

History.—On Oct. 10, 1955, Prince Rainier said in a bro 
cast to the Monégasque people that the question of his mai 
ing, which rightly preoccupied them, interested him just 
much and more, and that he hoped that the human, as we 
the political, aspect of this question would not be forgot 
Under a treaty signed in 1918, Monaco was to be annexeq 
France if the prince died without an heir. 
in the United States for a visit on Nov. 24. 

On Aug. 1 the Société Monégasque de Banque et Met} 
Precieux (S.M.B.M.P.), the largest bank 
(founded in 1948), was declared bankrupt. 
on Nov. 14, a Paris financial group having acquired 97% off 
bank holdings. It agreed to pay out small creditors in ful 
once and larger creditors in full in 15 years. 

The bankruptcy of the S.M.B.M.P. provoked a political ¢ 
in Monaco. Arthur Crovetto, secretary of state for finance, 
César Solamito, private counsellor to Prince Rainier and c 
man of the board of the Radio Monte Carlo, were suspe 
on July 1. They were held responsible for the financial ¢j 
and their resignation was demanded by the 18-member nati} 
council—a consultative assembly elected by Monégasque | 
zens. On Sept. 5, however, Crovetto and Solamito were 
stated. In protest, 13 out of 18 members of the national cou 
resigned. New elections were held on Nov. 27. Out of 1 
electors 940 voted. As a result 11 out of 18 seats went to 
Aureglia’s Action democratique, i.e., the critics of Crove 
Solamito and their friends. 


Finance.—Budget (1954 est.): revenue 2,121,371,000 fr.; expend 
2,5 125555 000ml. 


RATES. 
Money Markets: see BANKING. 


| 
| 
Monetary Units: see EXCHANGE CONTROL AND ExcHA 
| 


. ’ « This people’s re 
Mongolian People’s Republic. ji. oi eastern As 
bounded north by the U.S.S.R. and east, south and south 
by China. Area (1954 Soviet est.): 591,119 sq.mi. Pop. 
census ever taken; 1953 est.): 920,000. Language: Mol 
Religion: lamaistic Buddhism. Capital: Ulan Bator, pop. ( 
est.) 100,000. First secretary of the Mongolian People’s R 
lutionary (Communist) party in 195s, D. Damba; chairma 
the presidium of the Great Khural, Zh. Sambu; chairma 
the council of ministers, Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenbal. 

History.—The year 1955 was the third of the second 
year (1953-57) development plan. According to T. Bavude 
minister of industry, the total value of industrial produ 
rose by 15.9% during 1954. In 1954 capital investments 
two-thirds higher than in the previous year. Three wit 
shafts were sunk in the coal basins and four electric p 
stations started production. 

The second five-year plan aimed to increase the numb: 
cattle, sheep, horses and camels to 27,500,000 by 1957, nk 
easy task, for, according to a Soviet source, the number of 
stock at the beginning of 1955 amounted only to “more 
22,000,000.” Haymowing machine stations were helping bre 
to build up stocks of fodder. There were also many veter 
centres. Many wells were sunk in arid areas. 


MONTANA 


he plan also aimed to increase agricultural production, a 
branch of Mongolian economy, and to provide at least 
, of the bread supply. The areas devoted to wheat, barley, 
, maize, potatoes and vegetables were extending, but strong, 
winds and small precipitation were a great challenge to 
culture. 

) the summer of 1955 the railway line from Ulan Bator to 
Chinese border was completed and junction was established 
| the new Chinese Tsining-Dzamyn line. This railway link 
particularly important to the Soviet Union and Communist 
1a because it cut the Moscow-Peking journey by nearly 
mi. (K. Sm.) 


ucation.—Schools (1953): primary 377, higher primary 31, secondary 
vocational 16, pupils (all schools) 80,000. Teachers’ training colleges 
econdary teachers’ training institute at Ulan Bator. Mongolian State 
ersity at Ulan Bator with 1,300 students. 


onomy.—Livestock (1955): more than 22,000,000 head of cattle, 
9, horses and camels. Coal extraction at the Nalaikha basin, 27 mi. 
of Ulan Bator (1953): about 300,000 metric tons. 


1ance.—Monetary unit: tugrik, at par with the rouble. Budget (1953; 
| in parentheses): balanced at 436,700,000 (38,900,000) tugriks: 
--quarters of expenditure invested in national economy and cultural 
lopment. 

ansport and Communications.—Railways 


ds (1955): about 3,000 mi. 

| { A northwestern state of the United States, popu- 
N ala. larly known as the “Treasure state,” Montana was 
itted to the union on Nov. 8, 1889, as the 41st state. It is 
Jargest of the northwestern states and the third largest in 
United States, with an area of 147,138 sq.mi., including a 
2r area of 1,260 sq.mi. The population by the 1950 official 
jus was 591,024. The urban population was 258,034 or 43.7% 
pared with 37.8% in 1940. Of the state’s total population, 
038 or 96.8% were white, of whom 528,919 were native- 
1. Other racial groups totalled 18,986, with 16,606 Indians 
1,232 Negroes. The July 1, 1955, U.S. bureau of the census 
nate of population was 628,000. The population of the prin- 
| cities (1950 census) was: Helena, the capital, 17,581; 
it Falls 39,214; Butte 33,251; Billings 31,834; Missoula 
85; Bozeman 11,325; Anaconda 11,254; Kalispell 9,737; 
s City 9,243; Havre 8,036. 

istory.—Incumbents in the principal elective state offices 
)55, whose terms were to expire in Jan. 1957, were: J. Hugo 
ison (Rep.), governor; George M. Gosman (Rep.), lieuten- 
‘governor; Sam W. Mitchell (Dem.), secretary of state; 
pld H. Olson (Dem.), attorney general; Edna Hinman 
9.), treasurer; John J. Holmes (Dem.), auditor; Mary M. 
on (Dem.), superintendent of public instruction; and 
T. Smith (Dem.), railroad and public service commis- 
2r. In June 1955 Mitchell died at the age of 83, after having 
ed continuously as secretary of state for 23 years. S. C. 
Id, previously in the state senate for four terms, was ap- 
ted by Governor Aronson to serve as acting secretary of 
until the general election of 1956. 

ye 34th legislative assembly convened in regular biennial 
‘on on Jan. 3, 1955. Appropriations of $48,689,000 from 
eneral fund for the 1955-57 biennium established a new 
level of state spending—$8,756,000 above the previous 
inium—with two-thirds of this increase earmarked for edu- 
on. Seven laws were enacted increasing the salaries of state 
als, including members of future legislatures. Six new state 
cies or commissions were established, including a second 
tle Hoover commission” which was given an appropriation 
40,000 and charged primarily with studying the state’s tax 
‘ture during the interim between the 1955 and 1957 ses- 
s. An act was passed providing for referendum votes permit- 
public school teachers and state employees to come under 
ederal old-age social security program if they so desired. 
i social security payments would be in addition to retire- 


(1955): about 1,180 mi. 
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ment programs already in force for these groups. State tax 
legislation for increased revenue was highlighted by a new state 
income tax withholding 1% on wage and salary payments ex- 
ceeding withholding exemptions; by an increase from six to 
nine cents per gallon on diesel fuel used in motor vehicles oper- 
ating on the public highways; and by an increase in the state 
gasoline tax from six cents per gallon to seven cents, despite 
the fact that such an increase in the gasoline tax had been 
defeated when submitted to the voters in the Nov. 1952 elec- 
tion. With local gasoline prices reported the highest in the 


nation, an appropriation of $20,000 was made to investigate its 
high cost in the state. 


Education.—During the school year 1954-55 there were 1,296 public 
elementary schools in the state with 4,452 teachers and an enrolment of 
91,635 pupils. The number of public high schools was 178 with 1,754 
teachers and 29,794 students. The total cost of operating public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for the fiscal year 1954-55 was $35,159,209, 
not including expenditures for debt service and school building construc- 
tion. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Approximately 22,000 persons received public assistance in Montana dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1954-55. Grants totalling $13,048,607 were distribu- 
ted as follows (figures in parentheses indicate the average number of re- 
cipients per month): old-age assistance (9,280) $6,431,559; aid to de- 
pendent children (families 2,154, children 5,714) $2,664,909; aid to 
needy blind (451) $347,767; aid to disabled (1,438) $1,087,015; general 
assistance (1,133) $513,561; medical care $451,666: hospitalization 
$1,494,185; burials $57,945. Unemployment benefits of $3,463,083 were 
paid to 18,369 persons, an average of $21.28 per week for 11.2 weeks, 
or $188.53 per claimant. Correctional institutions with their average 
populations and total expenditures for 1952-53 were: Montana state 
prison, 582 inmates, $533,419; state industrial school, 73 inmates, $213,- 
219; vocational school for girls, 28 inmates, $98,673. 

Communications—As of July 1, 1955, the total road mileage of Mon- 
tana was 71,798, of which the state maintained 9,586. The local road 
system, rural and municipal, totalled 62,212 mi. with 13,786 mi. sur- 
faced with oil or gravel. During the fiscal year 1954-55 the state high- 
way commission spent $24,625,336, including federal aid funds, of which 
$16,533,913 was for construction and $8,091,423 for maintenance and 
administration. Municipal, military and forest service airports totalled 
139, and there were 321 privately owned airfields used by farmers and 
ranchers within the state. There were 1,215 registered aircraft and 1,415 
registered air pilots. Motor vehicle registrations on June 30, 1955, 
amounted to 203,975 passenger cars, 89,128 trucks and 16,590 trailers. 
The railway mileage was 5,241. The number of telephones as totalled for 
June 30, 1955 was 187,595. There were 82 weekly newspapers and 15 
dailies. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, Montana had 71 state banks 
with deposits of $330,304,113 and assets of $349,515,129. There were 
40 national banks with resources of $347,064,000 and liabilities of 
$329,702,000. Building and loan associations numbered 15 with resources 
of $45,981,905, a gain of $6,585,853 over the previous year. For the 
fiscal year 1954-55 treasury receipts totalled $111,827,440 and disburse- 
ments $109,358,260. The state’s bonded debt on Sept. 30, 1955, was 
$36,780,250 as compared with $35,261,000 a year before. 


Agriculture—The Montana crop year in 1955 was very favourable 
through July, with moderate temperatures and good rainfall. Warm and 
exceptionally dry weather in August, however, and early frosts in Sep- 


Table Il.—Principal Crops of Montana 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Wheat, bu. . 97,615,000 76,557,000 80,013,000 
Hay, tons . 3,163,000 2,863,000 2,574,000 
Barley, bu. . - 41,160,000 33,332,000 16,861,000 
Sugar beets, tons. 686,000 683,000 709,000 
Oats, bu. . 14,965,000 11,151,000 11,307,000 
Potatoes, bu. 2,548,000 2,401,000 2,410,000 
Com; buce 25 28. oo". 3,876,000 2,813,000 2,698,000 
Dry beans, 100-lb. bags 306,000 270,000 222,000 
Flaxseed, bu. Ss a. 825,000 670,000 728,000 
Dry peas, 100-lb. bags . 66,000 56,000 170,000 
Rye, bG. ey Ee 285,000 138,000 173,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


tember cut down earlier forecasts considerably, but Oct. 1 indications 
pointed to a higher production for all crops than in 1954. The wheat crop 
was estimated at 97,615,000 bu., the second largest on record as _com- 
pared with the largest harvest of 114,174,000 bu. in 1953. Agricultural 
net income in Montana in 1954 was $197,000,000 or 18.4% of the total 
net income of $1,070.000,000 of all individuals in Montana, as compared 
with 5.3% nationally. 


Table |l.—Industrial Products of Montana 


Products 1954 1953 1952 
American cheese, Ib. . . . + «> Bera aa 4,005,000 2,780,000 
Learnt uRey ack wgG 1,255,000 sale “08 
veg (Ramee Bry ero et) Oh 6,370,000 6,616,000 5,970,000 
icerchGameGGkee <i wne vo oe 58 2,465,000 2,930,000 3,020,000 
dairy d ts, gal. . 338,000 otek one 
Sie seria uae: ; F 7 awe 2,038,666 1,806,025 1,495,709 
Beer, bbl. . . . 229,088 217,805 230,502 
Gasoline, gal. . . - 295,919,407 271,485,695 262,016,625 


Electric power generated, kw.hr. 4,616,507,000 3,750,235,000 3,234,500,000 
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Manufactures.—The total value added by manufacture (1953 annual 
survey of manufactures) in approximately 900 manufacturing plants in 
the state was $142,045,000, compared with $138,952,000 in 1952 and 
$149,776,000 in 1951. Estimates of the Montana unemployment compen- 
sation commission indicated that manufacturing industries employed an 
average of 19,100 covered employees during the fiscal year 1954-55, 4 
slight gain from the preceding year. Salaries and wages of these em- 
ployees totalled $81,208,586 as compared with $76,629,905 for 1953-54. 
Total employment for all Montana, aside from agriculture, during the 


same period was 151,800. Manufacturing payrolls gained slightly in 
1954-55 but constituted only 7% of aggregate incomes in Montana as 
compared with 23% nationally. (De IDS 1), 
Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Montana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Volue 

Conleen nee se ae seman 21062000 $ 5,812,000 1,873,000 $ 4,978,000 
Gopperis 6) slic ens Dats 62,000 29,983,000 78,000 44,552,000 
Goldtlor iene a < «06 #06 24,000 846,000 25,000 867,000 
Wedd! Geis mene: suelo) eke 21,000 6,852,000 20,000 5,227,000 
Manganese ore. . - + +s > 100,000 “4 113,000 rg 
Natural gas (thousand cu. ft.) . 28,71 4,000 1,752,000 27,889,000 1,645,000 
Natural gasoline (bbI.). . « - 2 Z 2 = 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . « « « « 9,606,000 21,610,000 11,920,000 26,020,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) . . . - 2 = 2 = 
Phosphate rock. . « » « + + 2 tT 2 kd 
CHlGRtIGLERGl © o A Soc 6,766,000 3,580,000 6,203,000 2,994,000 
SvcleEa ig. uaa nee 6,138,000 5,555,000 6,690,000 6,054,000 
Stoney cit (coe wuten vere tne 690,000 793,000 803,000 1,125,000 
Likecmar tite: sets set cieieb esi te, he 82,000 27,285,000 80,000 18,462,000 
Other minerals « « - ee + 8 17,332,000 30 20,261,000 

Totaltemrcemarts) coe aap alae $121,649,000 $132,185,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


+Phosphate rock now figured on mined production. not sold or used basis. Figures are 


concealed, value included with other minerals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Montana in 1952 and 1953 (prelim- 
inary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Montana was first among 
the states in the production of vermiculite and zinc; third in copper, pyrite 
and silver and fourth in clay and lime; and ranked 22nd in the value of 
its mineral output, with 0.92% of the U.S. total. 


Montreal A city in the province of Quebec, and metropolis 
* of Canada, first called Ville Marie, Montreal was 
founded in 1642. The census of 1951 gave the city proper a 
population of 1,021,520, and that of greater Montreal 1,395,- 
400. 

The port of Montreal is the largest in Canada. Deep-sea 
arrivals (commercial) during 1954 numbered 1,294, with a net 
tonnage of 4,480,597. The total of water-borne cargo tonnage 
which passed through the port during 1954 was 16,158,423; this 
consisted of 8,859,959 inward and 7,298,464 outward. There 
were 33,697 arrivals at Dorval airport during 1954, and the same 
number of departures, involving a total of 801,316 passengers 
carried. 

The assessed value of real estate in 1954 was $1,889,985,903, 
of which $1,493.318,973 was taxable, and $396,666,930 was 
exempt from taxation. During the year 1954, building permits 
were issued for 5,301 new buildings having a value of $93,945,- 
025 and for 2,697 repairs having a value of $16,934,095. 

Budget appropriations for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1954, were $112,149,648. The enrolment in public schools dur- 
ing 1952-53 was: Protestant 37,003; Catholic 121,223. Gross 
value of industrial production of greater Montreal during 1954 
was estimated at $2,918,119,449, with 4,883 establishments and 
244,556 employees. 

A serious riot took place in March 1955 outside Montreal’s 
Forum Hockey arena, arising out of a severe penalty given by 
the Hockey league president to a popular hockey player. With 
police badly outnumbered, the mob, made up largely of young 
men in their teens, surged along the main thoroughfares break- 
ing windows and looting stores. Although no people were seri- 
ously injured, property damage ran into tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

In one of the most hotly contested municipal elections in 
many years, Jean Drapeau was elected mayor of the city in Oct. 
1954. Drapeau was the candidate of a newly formed Civic Action 
league whose purpose was the elimination of corruption in 
Montreal politics. The league also won sufficient seats on the 
municipal council to give it control over the civic administra- 


MONTREAL—MOROCCO, FRENCH 


tion. The new regime inaugurated an investigation and clea 
of several municipal departments, including the police dey 
ment. As a result, a number of police officers were dem 
or dismissed on charges of collusion with gambling houses | 


Montserrat: see LEEWARD ISLANDS. | 
Moose, Loyal Order of: see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIG 
US. 

Moral Re-Armament, World Assembly for: see W 
AssEMBLY FOR MoraL RE-ARMAMENT. 


During 1955, the Church of Jesus Christ of L 
Mormons. Day Saints went forward on a number of projd 

A temple was dedicated in Berne, Switzerland, the firs# 
be built and dedicated in Europe. David O. McKay, presiden 
the church, officiated at the ceremonies. Ground was broken} 
plans drawn for the building of a temple at Newchapel, jj 
London, England. The temple at Los Angeles, Calif. (the lar} 
yet erected) was expected to be completed and dedicated 
the year’s end. A temple in process of building in New Ze 
near Hamilton, was to serve the southern Pacific area. Te 
are for the use of church members in “good standing” 
who therein perform special ordinances for the living, and 
tain ordinances for the dead, vicariously performed. 

The former Australian mission was divided into two miss 
—the Australian mission (including New South Wales 
Queensland), and the South Australian mission (including s 
of Victoria, South Australia, West Australia and Tasma 

In the far east, the territory formerly comprising the Ja 
ese mission was divided into the Northern Far East mi 
including Japan, Korea and Okinawa, and the Southern Far 
mission, including Hong Kong, the Philippines, Guam 
Formosa. 

The church was establishing or enlarging (adding buil 
and equipment) schools in Samoa, Tonga, New Zealand 
Hawaii. The church schools in the Rocky mountain area 
Brigham Young university at Provo, Utah, and the Ricks co 
at Rexburg, Ida.) were adding substantial school buildings 
dormitories to their installations. The university at Provo 
now the largest denominational school in America. | 

The Salt Lake Tabernacle choir completed a successful 
cert tour of Europe, performing before large and enthusic 
audiences in twelve of the principal cities in Europe, inclu 
Berlin. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. ) (J. R. @ 


Morocco French A sultanate of northwest Africa, > 
’ * both Mediterranean and Atlantic c¢ 
lines, Morocco is divided into a French protectorate (to W 
the historical section below refers), the Spanish protecte 
(see SPANISH COLONIAL Empire) and the international zon 
Tangier (qg.v.). Areas and populations are shown in the t 

French protectorate, pop., mostly Arabs and Berbers wh¢ 
Moslem and speak Arabic (64%) or Berber (22%) or are I 
gual (14%); Europeans (1951 est.) 362,800, including — 
French; Jews 199,200. Chief towns (pop., 1952 census): R 
(cap.) 156,209; Casablanca 682,388; Marrakesh 215,312; 
179,372; Meknés 140,380. Reigning sultans, Mulay Moham 
ben Arafa and (from Nov. 5) Mohammed V Ben Yussef. Ft 
residents general in 1955: Francis Lacoste, Gilbert Grar 


Area (in sq. mi.) Popt 

French protectorate. ices De Cre anc es 154,054 8,34 
Spanish protectorate . . .. ++. ete a 20,282 1,02 
Places of Spanish sovereignty! . . . 2... 661 17 
Tangier? ave 3% ure faa eerl a) oseteh pe oe eee 135 18 
Total eis. ssp woe) pio unebe mas he ce a 175,132 9,73 
*1954 est. +1953 est. {Alhucemas, Ceuta, Chafarinas, Melilla, Pefién de Vél 


the Ifni territory (579 sq.mi.). $1950 census, 
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om June 20), Gen. Pierre Georges Boyer de Latour du 
julin (from Aug. 31) and André Dubois (from Nov. 9). 
History.—Morocco in 1955 suffered from an outbreak of ter- 
ism and insurrection. But the political dilemma was eventu- 
y resolved and Sultan Mohammed V returned to his throne. 
From March to May there was intermittent bomb throwing 
d a series of murders in Casablanca, the pro-French sherif 
julay Idriss being among those killed. This Moroccan terrorist 
ivity provoked certain elements of the French population to 
spirited campaign of counterterrorism. On June 11 Jacques 
maigre-Dubreuil, an industrialist sympathetic to Moroccan 
ims, was assassinated; and an inquest on his death led to the 
est of certain French police officers. 
Jn June 20 Gilbert Grandval, a former high commissioner in 
: Saar, was appointed resident general. Welcomed by the 
yroccan townspeople who were demanding the return of the 
yosed sultan Ben Yussef, Grandval soon found himself in 
uble with the French extremists; he dismissed most of the 
ids of the various public services. On July 14 a bomb exploded 
Casablanca and killed several Europeans; whereupon bands 
Europeans sacked the Arab town. The Moroccans retaliated 
setting fire to buildings and by erecting barricades, from 
ich they were not easily dislodged. Seraphim Causse, leader 
the movement known as Présence Francaise, was expelled, 
ile an amnesty was accorded to certain Moroccan nationalist 
ders. Grandval’s visits to Marrakesh and to Meknés, at the 
1 of July, were the occasion of demonstrations and rioting. 
‘Moulay Idriss a lieutenant trying to soothe the mob was torn 
pieces. 
‘n August Grandval submitted to the French government a 
n for solving the political crisis. This involved the departure 
the reigning sultan Ben Arafa and the establishment of a 
yroccan government in which the nationalists would be repre- 
ted. As the right wing opposed Grandval’s solution, a pre- 
inary request to form a government was made to Ben Arafa; 
this ended in failure. On Aug. 20 insurrection broke out 
Khenifra and at Oued Zem in the Middle Atlas, culminating 
‘the massacre of about too Europeans. Khenifra was for a 
‘e in rebel hands but surrendered promptly, and a few days 
‘x the insurgent tribes made formal submission. 
Sonversations between the French government and the Moroc- 
parties were opened at Aix-les-Bains on Aug. 22 and con- 
ned until Aug. 26. Agreement was reached on principle, but 
agreement on methods of implementation led to Grandval’s 
gnation (Aug. 29). General Boyer de Latour, resident general 
Tunisia, was appointed to succeed Grandval. 
Jn Sept. 10, at Antsirabé, Madagascar, Gen. Georges Catroux, 
the government’s delegate, induced the deposed sultan Ben 
ssef to approve the agreements. On Sept. 11, the right to 
le-union organization was extended to Moroccans. The 
nch extremists in Morocco worked up an agitation against 
agreements, while from Cairo the titular chief of the Istiqlal 
dependence) party, Allal el-Fassi, incited his countrymen to 
stance. At the beginning of October there were risings in 
/north of the Middle Atlas and in the Rif near the border 
the Spanish zone. 
In Oct. 1 the sultan Ben Arafa laid down his authority and 
it to live in Tangier. On Oct. 6 the Gaullist ministers in 
French government, who had objected to the enforcement 
the agreements of Aix-les-Bains, resigned. The national as- 
ibly then gave its approval to the new policy, by 477 votes 
inst 140. On Oct. 15 a council of guardians of the throne was 
ninated, comprising the grand vizier, Haj Mohammed el- 
kri; the pasha of Salé, Haj Mohammed ben Haj Taibi 
ni; the former pasha of Sefrou, M’Barek ben Mustafa el- 
‘ai: and the caid of the Ait Alham tribe, Tahar ou-Ali ou- 
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NATIVE TROOPER in Casablanca, Mor., peering around a corner and hoping 
to attract the fire of rock-throwing native nationalists during the rioting of 
Aug. 1955 


Assou Ludyi. This council then set about forming a government. 
So strong, however, was the general demand for the return 
of Sultan Mohammed V, that Haj Thami el-Mezuari el-Glaoui, 
pasha of Marrakesh, who played the leading part in the sultan’s 
deposition in 1953, declared on Oct. 25 that Mohammed’s return 
alone “can ensure an orderly unification of spirits and hearts.” 
The deposed sultan arrived from Antsirabé to Nice on Oct. 31, 
and the next day took residence at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near 
Paris. On Nov. 2 the council of guardians of the throne resigned 
and the following day Ben Arafa did the same. On Nov. 5 the 
French government decided that Mohammed V was the legiti- 
mate sultan of Morocco. He returned to Rabat on Nov. 16. 
(See also FRENCH Unr1on; UNITED NATIONS.) (Hv. DE.) 


Education.—Pupils (1953): primary 262,558; secondary 21,163; vo- 
cational 15,035. Institutions of higher education (1955 excluding private 
Moslem) 8, students about 5,500. 
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Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: Moroccan franc=metropolitan 
franc: 350 metropolitan francs—U.S. $1. Imports 167,933,900,000 fr., 
including 89,000,000,000 fr. from France, 16 000,000,000 fr. from the 
United States; exports 100,459,000,000 tides including 42,000,000,000 fr. 
to France, 9,300,000,000 fr. to the U.K. Principal products and exports 
(metric tons): phosphates (1953) 4,156,004; manganese (1953) 375,- 
594; iron ore (50% metal content, 1954) 335,000; citrus fruit (exports, 
1954) 96,800; fish (total landed, 1953) 128,000. 


Morocco, Spanish: see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Mortgages, Farm: see FARM CREDIT SYSTEM; FARMERS 
Homer ADMINISTRATION. 

Mortgages, Home: see BANKING, HovusIno. 


. . The key to continued advances by the 
Motion Pictures. U.S. motion-picture industry in 1955 
over the preceding year was the increase in foreign income from 
film rentals. By mid-November it appeared that foreign revenue 
in 1955 would top even the record-breaking gross of $175,000,- 
ooo reached in 1954. The increase was made in the face of new 
and tighter restrictions on U.S. and other foreign motion-picture 
imports. The increase in foreign revenue served to offset the 
general decrease in attendance in the U.S. and a corresponding 
drop in domestic theatre box-office returns. 

Industry Statistics.—Weekly attendance at motion-picture | 
theatres in the United States by the end of the third quarter of 
1955 was averaging about 41,000,000, compared with an aver- 
age weekly attendance of 49,200,000 for all of 1954. However, 
there was evidence that business in the final quarter of 1955 
might bring the total closer to the figures for the preceding year. 
United States theatre grosses, including taxes, were estimated 
by the U.S. department of commerce to be $1,275,000,000 in 
1954. The expected 1955 total was about 8% to 10% less. 

Industry surveys showed that by July 1955 there were 19,108 
theatres in operation in the U.S., composed of 14,724 indoor 
theatres and 4,384 drive-in theatres. This total represented a 
small increase since the previous year, largely in the number of 
drive-in theatres. 

On Jan. 1, 1955, an estimated 108,537 theatres were exhibit- 
ing 35-mm. films in approximately 120 countries and territories 
throughout the world. This was an increase of 9% over a 1951 
estimate of 99,543 theatres. 

According to the U.S. department of labour, employment in 
the U.S. motion-picture industry was averaging about 237,200 
during the first seven months of 1955. The annual average for 
1954 Was 231,500 and for 1953 it was 234,000. 

Industry sources estimated total capital invested in the in- 
dustry at $2,738,700,000, broken down as follows: studios (pro- 
duction), $142,000,000; distribution, $25,700,000; theatres, 
$2,550,000,000; nontheatrical, $21,000,000. 

Profits for most motion-picture corporations were running 
markedly higher than those of previous comparable periods. 

Production.—By the end of Oct. 1955 the American Pro- 
duction Code administration had approved 216 feature pictures, 
including 191 domestic and 25 foreign. For the same period of 
1954 it had approved 226 pictures. The total for the entire year 
1954 Was 303 pictures. 

For 1955, 12 national distributors had scheduled for release 
a total of 277 features and 19 reissues. This compared with 292 
actual releases plus go reissues for 1954. 

As of the end of Oct. 1955 the number of feature films pro- 
duced in colour was running just under 50% of the total. Dur- 
ing this period a total of 177 films, or 48.6%, were in colour. 
This compared with 58.4% for all of 1954. 

Foreign Sales of U.S. Films.—Although domestic revenues 
in 1955 fell off somewhat compared with the previous year, for- 
eign sales increased. It was estimated that foreign revenue would 
go as high as $225,000,000 in 1955. It amounted to $210,000,000 
in 1954, with actual dollar receipts around $175,000,000. This 
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increasing importance of the foreign market was shown by 
fact that U.S. companies were receiving from 42% to 45% 
their total revenue from abroad. 

World film rentals for U.S. pictures rose from $620,000, . 
in 1953 to $650,000,000 in 1954. Popularity of U.S. films ab | 
continued high, approximately 68% of the world’s screen th 
being devoted to them. The world-wide weekly audience 
U.S. films was estimated at 260,000,000. 

Exports of motion-picture films and equipment from the | 
in the first six months of 1955 were more than 20% ahe 
the first half of 1954, reaching an estimated valuation of $ 
237,794 against $18,457,874 (258,884,781 linear feet aga 
191,977,153 linear feet). 

Foreign Exports of Films to the U.S.—Film industry j 
nals reported that a total of 174 foreign features were rel 
in 1954, compared with 190 during 1953. While top foreign 
continued to enjoy wide success in the U.S. market, the nu 
of imports from abroad fell off in 1954 from the preceding y 
Leading film exporters to the U.S. in 1954 were Great Brit} 
Hong Kong, Japan, Mexico and Italy. Among the outstan 
foreign features released in the U.S. during 1955 were: 
Holiday For Henrietta (French) ; Innocents in Paris (British); Docta 
the House (British); The Wages of Fear (French); To Paris With 
(British); The Great Adventure (Swedish); The Court Martial ( 
ish): The Sheep Has Five Legs (French); One Summer of Happi 
(Swedish); Gate of Hell (Japanese); The Game of Love (French); 
berto D (Italian). 

New Developments and Organizational Change 
Throughout 1955 the debate over “toll” or “pay-as-you- 
television waxed hotter and hotter. Involved were the air 
tested systems—Phonevision, Skiatron and T elemeter—whe 
viewers would pay for motion-picture programs telecast. Ha 
in mind that the most desirable programs for these syst 
would inevitably be new motion pictures, the theatre ow 
throughout the country joined together in a common fron 
oppose approval of any pay-as-you-see system by the Fe 
Communications commission. Equally vocal were the represe 
tives of the toll TV companies, and, as a result the FCC a 
all interested parties to file opinions or briefs. The TV netw 
joined the movie exhibitors in expressing opposition. The 
ume of printed material filed with the FCC reached stagge 
proportions, and it looked as though a decision would be al 
time away. 

Meanwhile, the major Hollywood studios began to fo 
Walt Disney’s lead in the establishment of their own TV 
grams. Warner Bros. began a weekly show, as did 20th Cent 
Fox and Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

In July RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., was purchased f 
Howard Hughes by Thomas O’Neil, president of General 17 
radio, Inc., a subsidiary of General Tire & Rubber Co., f 
cash payment of $25,000,000. It was later announced that 
veteran producer David Selznick had concluded a long-t 
deal to produce for RKO distribution. 

The U.S. department of justice’s antitrust suit against d 
nated motion-picture companies, charging conspiracy to \ 
hold 16-mm. pictures from television and other nontheat 
outlets, went to trial in California in October. Meanwhile, 
public Pictures corporation entered into a consent decree 
the government whereby it was required to make availab 
TV at least 80% of pictures released prior to 1948 and at 
half of its newer releases three years after theatrical rel 
This was not regarded as a significant change, since Rep 
had been selling old pictures to TV for some time. 

Wide-screen developments continued apace, with M-G-) 
nouncing a new 65-mm. photography process and 20th Cen 
Fox placing into production a film version of Carousel in 55 
CinemaScope. The latter studio predicted that this wider- 
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maScope would be even more effective than CinemaScope, 
ch swept the field in 1954 and 1955. As of Oct. 22 there were 
33 theatres in the United States and Canada equipped with 
maScope. 

ational Theatres, Inc., announced the coming introduction 
, new wide-screen system called Cine-Miracle that would 
| Cinerama, already established with its second production, 
rama Holiday, paying off well. Cine-Miracle would be a 
e-strip (three projectors) system projected from a single 
h, circumventing by means of mirrors the use of three 
hs as required for Cinerama. It was claimed that the line 
sion seen in the latter was completely suppressed in the new 
em. 

was also announced that Republic Pictures would enter the 

of CinemaScope-type production with CinePanorama, a 

ch anamorphic lens origination. 
he big headline of the year in technological innovations was 
ypening of Oklahoma’, filmed and projected in the Todd-AO 
ess after three years of preparation. This “bugeye”’ process, 
+h employs a 70-mm. camera lens and projects its images on 
reen about 65 ft. wide with a curvature 13 ft. deep, was de- 
ped by the American Optical company under the original 
sorship of Michael Todd. Subsequently, the Magna Theatre 
oration was formed to produce and distribute films made in 
orocess. The October opening at the Rivoli theatre in New 
< city received critical acclaim, although some early techni- 
Jefects were noted in the new method. 
/ April Kansas repealed its censorship statute, which had 
/ on the books since 1913. The attorney general succeeded 
aving the repeal ruled unconstitutional by the Kansas su- 
ne court. However, when the Kansas ban on The Moon is 
| was brought up to the United States supreme court by 
aby productions in October, the high court declared the 
sas censorship law unconstitutional. 

Massachusetts court actions were brought by the Brattle 
cre and the Times Film Corp. against the Sunday censorship 
following bans placed on Miss Julie and One Summer of 
biness, both Swedish pictures, and The Game of Love 
nch). The state supreme court declared this 47-year-old 
anconstitutional and void. 
nd in Film Subjects.—While CinemaScope pictures domi- 
1 the wide-screen field in 1955 (52 approved by the Produc- 
Code administration as of Nov. 2), the emphasis on adven- 
‘and spectacle films which characterized the previous year 
ned, and the trend turned more toward adult drama. Many 
of the year were of the latter variety, including: Love Me 
eave Me, The Cobweb, Not as a Stranger, Summertime, 
‘Desperate Hours, The Barefoot Contessa, Désirée, The 
Time I Saw Paris, Battle Cry, East of Eden, Bad Day at 
k Rock, The Bridges at Toko-Ri, The Blackboard Jungle, 
wupted Melody, A Man Called Peter, Marty, The Country 
and On the Waterfront. 
addition to the 52 CinemaScope pictures, there were seven 
staVision and nine in Superscope for the same period. 
itstanding musicals of the year included: /t’s Always Fair 
ther, Guys and Dolls, Hit the Deck, Deep in My Heart, 
ven Jones and There’s No Business Like Show Business. 
other notable trend was the accent on military themes. 
e included such outstanding films as: To Hell and Back, 
er Roberts, Strategic Air Command, The Bridges at Toko- 
‘he Long, Gray Line and Battle Cry. 
her outstanding hits for the year included The Seven Year 
To Catch a Thief, The Seven Little Foys, The Man From 
mie, Cinerama Holiday, The Glass Slipper, 20,000 Leagues 
x the Sea, The Prodigal, Lady and the Tramp and Daddy 
1 Legs. 


GRACE KELLY AND MARLON BRANDO, voted the best actress and actor of 
1954, shown with their “‘Oscars’’ at the 1955 Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences award presentations 


Documentaries and Short Subjects.—Documentaries and 
short subjects, the quality and quantity of which had slipped 
somewhat in past years, again came into their own. Choice docu- 
mentaries of the year were Disney’s The African Lion and the 
Italian productions Green Magic, Wakamba and Hunters of the 
Deep. As in feature films, a growing number of short subjects 
were filmed in the new wide-screen processes. Some of z2oth 
Century-Fox’s outstanding CinemaScope short subjects of the 
year were The Living Swamp (the Okefenokee swamp in Geor- 
gia), Tears of the Morn (pearl fishing off Japan), Volcanic Vio- 
lence (erupting volcano in Hawaii), Jet Carrier (the “York- 
town” on a training mission), EZ! Toro (Spain and bullfighting) 
and Far East Bastions (a tour of far eastern democracies). 

Paramount’s VistaVision process contributed such memorable 
short subjects as VistaVision Visits Mexico and VistaVision 
Visits Norway. 

Unusual cartoon subjects produced during the year were Baby 
Boogie (UPA-Columbia), Spare the Child (UPA-Columbia) and 
The Peppermint Tree (Arias). Other outstanding examples of 
short subjects were The King’s Secret (Universal), Siam (Buena 
Vista), Fortress of Freedom (Universal), Thursday’s Children 
(British Information services), Switzerland (Buena Vista) and 
Devil Take Us (RKO). 

Polls and Awards.—The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences announced in March 1955 the following awards for 
1954: 

Best Propuction.—On the Waterfront (Horizon-Columbia). 

Actor—Marlon Brando (On the Waterfront). 

Actress.—Grace Kelly (The Country Girl). ; 

Supportinc Actor-—Edmond O’Brien (The Barefoot Contessa). 

SupportInG AcTREss.—Eva Marie Saint (On the Waterfront). 

Drrection—Elia Kazan (On the Waterfront). 

Mortion-Picture Story.—Philip Yordan (Broken Lance). 

ScREENPLAY—George Seaton (The Country Girl). ; 

Story AND SCREENPLAY.—Budd Schulberg (On the Waterfront). 

ScorInG, Mustcat.—Adolph Deutsch and Saul Chaplin (Seven Brides 


for Seven Brothers). Se rE ; 
Scortnc, Comepy or Drama.—Dimitri Tiomkin (The High and the 


Mighty). ; : 
Soncs.—‘Three Coins in the Fountain” (Three Coins in the Foun- 
tain); music, Jule Styne; lyrics, Sammy Cahn. ; 
SHort SuBJECTS.—One-reel: This Mechanical Age (Warner Bros.). 


Two-reel: A Time Out of War (Carnival productions). Cartoon: 
Magoo Flew (UPA-Columbia ). f f 

Art DirecTION.—Black and white:,Richard Day (On the Waterfront). 
Colour: John Meehan (20,000 Leagues Under the Sea). : 

Ser DEcOoRATION.—Black and white: Richard Day (On the Water- 
front). Colour: Emile Kuri (20,000 Leagues Under the Sea). ; 
“ CINEMATOGRAPHY.—Black and white: Boris Kaufman (On the Water- 
front). Colour: Milton Krasner (Three Coins in the Fountain). 
* CostuME DesiGN.—Black and white: Edith Head (Sabrina). Colour: 
Sanzo Wada (Gate of Hell). 

Firm Epirinc.—Gene Milford (On the Waterfront). 

DocuMENTARIES.—Short subject: Thursday’s Children or] 
British Information services). Feature: The Vanishing Prairie 
Disney-Buena Vista). ; F 

Sounp REcoRDING.—Leslie I. Carey (The Glenn Miller Story). a 

SpectAL Awarps.—Greta Garbo, Danny Kaye, Jon Whitley and Vin- 
cent Winters, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.: Gate of Hell, a Daiei produc- 
tion, Edward Harrison (Japanese). 

(No Irving Thalberg Memorial award was made.) : 

TECHNICAL AWARDS.—Class one: Loren L. Ryder and John R. Bishop 
for developing VistaVision. Class three: David S. Horsley; Karl Freund 
and Frank Crandell; Wesley C. Miller; J. W. Stafford and K. M. Frier- 
son: John Livadary and Lloyd Russell; Roland Miller and Max Goep- 
pinger; Carlos Rivas and G. M. Sprague; Fred Wilson; P. C. Young, 
Fred Knoth and Orien Ernest. 

SpECIAL EFFECTS.—20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
Buena Vista). 


When 


(World Wide- 
(Walt 


(Walt Disney- 

The Motion Picture Herald annual poll of top money-making 
stars of 1954, exhibitor selections, was as follows: John Wayne, 
James Stewart, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, Gary Cooper, 
Marilyn Monroe, Alan Ladd, Jane Wyman, William Holden, 
June Allyson and Bing Crosby. 

The Motion Picture Daily box-office hits of 1954 were (listed 
alphabetically): Apache (United Artists), The Caine Mutiny 
(Columbia), Dragnet (Warner Bros.), The Egyptian (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox), The Glenn Miller Story (Universal-International), 
Gone With the Wind (reissue) (M-G-M), The High and the 
Mighty (Warner Bros.), Hondo (Warner Bros.), How to Marry 
a Millionaire (20th Century-Fox), Living It Up (Paramount), 
Magnificent Obsession (Universal-International), Mogambo 
(M-G-M), On the Waterfront (Columbia), Rear Window (Para- 
mount), The Robe (20th Century-Fox), Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers (M-G-M), Three Coins in the Fountain (20th-Cen- 
tury-Fox) and White Christmas (Paramount). 

Film Daily’s ten best pictures of 1954 (poll of critics and 
reviewers) were: The Caine Mutiny (Columbia), On the Water- 
front (Columbia), Rear Window (Paramount), The Country 
Girl (Paramount), The High and the Mighty (Warner Bros.), 
Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (M-G-M), Sabrina (Para- 
mount), Executive Suite (M-G-M), The Glenn Miller Story 
(Universal-International), and Three Coins in the Fountain 
(2oth Century-Fox). 

The New York Film Critics’ awards for 1954 were: best mo- 
tion picture: On the Waterfront (Columbia); best male per- 
formance: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront (Columbia) ; 
best feminine performance: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl and 
Rear Window (Paramount); best direction: Elia Kazan, On the 
Waterfront (Columbia); best foreign film: Gate of Heli (Daiei- 
Edward Harrison). (M. Ln.) 

Educational Motion Pictures.—In 1955 the field of instruc- 
tional, factual and documentary motion pictures shared the 
growing pains of U.S. education generally. California schools an- 
nounced state-wide audio-visual budgets approximating $3,500,- 
ooo; Los Angeles public schools inventoried nearly $2,500,000 
worth of educational films in the audio-visual library of the 
system; an estimated 50,000 16-mm. sound motion-picture pro- 
jectors were in daily use among the principal school systems of 
city and county schools, both elementary and secondary, all 
over the U.S. 

Production of films to serve the nation’s rapidly expanding 
school population, aimed to ease overloaded teacher staffs, was 
shared by such companies as Coronet Films, Encyclopedia 
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Britannica Films Inc., the Text-Film division of McGra 
Book Co., Young America Films and many others, which} 
tributed to the total of nearly 300 new motion pictures} 
hundreds of film strips issued during the year. Coronet, wi 
motion pictures released during the year, and Britannica 
with a total of 60 motion pictures and 78 film strips, leq 
field in output; Young America increased the total with t f 
lease for school use of numerous documentary television 
programs obtained by special agreement with the Colul 
Broadcasting system. 

Notable titles of the year were Britannica Films’ The Pils 
and String Quartette; a British Information services 
Thursday’s Children; and several Coronet series, including| 
films on the Geography of Europe and the Middle East. 
National Education association issued the challenging Freé 
to Learn for town meeting use. | 

The nation’s expanding industrial plant was reflected ir 
annual statistics of business motion-picture production, V 
registered a 12% increase over the previous year. Total | 
sales of 162 producers of business-sponsored motion pic 
and slide films were $56,000,000 in 1954. Films honour 
numerous film festivals and emanating from business so 
during the year included such widely varying titles as Ge 
Motors’ ABC of Jet Propulsion; All I Need Is a Confer 
sponsored by General Electric; On Stream, a notable exam] 
industrial relations, sponsored by the Socony Mobil Oil 
pany; Production 5118, a thoughtful film on communicatio 
fered by the Champion Paper & Fibre Co.; and Horizo 
Hope, a picture on cancer research, financed by the 
foundation. 

The influence of U.S. affairs in the world-wide scene wa 
reflected in educational and training film activity. Brita 
Films sent producer John Barnes to England for such pr 
tions as The Pilgrims, William Shakespeare and Captain 
Smith; another producer from the same company, Milan 
zog, originated films on the middle ages during extensive 
in France and Italy during the year. Greater authenticit 
the common goal in these efforts. Pan-American World Ai 
emulated this mission with the production in Japan of a 
film, So Small My Island, which was honoured at the B 
Cleveland and Stamford film festivals. The Story of Li 
General Electric film produced in the Netherlands, trac 
evolution of artificial illumination in another “film of the 
The U.S. Information service motion pictures, The St 
Helen Keller, Symphony of the Air and others, played t 


ences throughout the free world. 
he medical motion-picture field also set several marks in a 
nising year of unusual progress. An audience of 1,500 doc- 
of the American College of Surgeons attended medical film 
es during that body’s annual meeting in Chicago in the fall. 
college also made news with the announcement of a new 
aanent film library. 
1 the federal government the most active user of films was 
department of defense, which continued the production of 
ling films. An active program in civil defense, launched dur- 
the year, resulted in 4,731 prints of eight civil defense films 
g completed and released within a single four-month period. 
r other films were in production and rr additional scripts 
been approved. Each of the film productions of the Federal 
| Defense administration was sponsored by a fund grant 
a business source, thus enabling the government to expand 
rogram considerably. 

idence of the popular interest in factual documentary films 
given through numerous sustaining showings on most of the 
yn’s television stations; such programs as Omnibus included 
rpts or complete educational motion pictures, both spon- 
d and nonsponsored. The total of 16-mm. sound projectors 
se throughout the U.S., owned by schools, churches, clubs, 
ness organizations and community groups, was reliably esti- 
2d to exceed 500,000 during the year. (OWELRE 5) 
2chnical Developments.—Developments in the motion- 
dre industry in 1955 were directed toward the improvement 
ictorial quality on large screens by the use of camera nega- 
5 with larger areas than formerly used. 
9dd-AO.—The Todd-AO system, first used to produce and 
ise the production Oklahoma!, has a negative 65 mm. wide 
the negative image five perforations high. This provides a 
tive film area approximately 34 times the area of a standard 
m. negative. The film runs at 30 frames per second, rather 
the usual 24, to reduce light flicker on the screen. The 
ure has an aspect ratio of approximately 2 to 1 on the screen. 
pical screen is approximately 50 ft. wide and 25 ft. high, 
ed 13 ft. in at the centre. The actual length of the screen 
he curve is about 65 ft. The sound is six-track magnetic 
ophonic with five speakers behind the screen and surround 
ers in the auditorium. Special projectors for the Todd-AO 
se print were developed by the Phillips company. These 
ect either 65-mm. or 7o-mm. film at 30 frames per second, 
‘inemaScope or wide-screen releases on 35-mm. film at 24 
ies per second. They are capable of playing six-track mag- 
: sound for the wide film and four-track magnetic or optical 
d for 35-mm. film. 
uper CinemaScope.—2oth Century-Fox started photographing 
* first SuperCinemaScope production in September. This 
2m utilizes a film 55.625 in. wide with the image on the 
tive approximately 1.8 in. X 14.4 in. The negative picture 
amorphized 2 to 1; that is, at the same ratio as the regular 
maScope. A direct print from this negative results in a pic- 
on the screen with an aspect ratio (width to height) of 2.5 
, which is again the same aspect ratio as regular Cinema- 
ve. From this negative it was anticipated that both the wide- 
SuperCinemaScope print, as well as a regular 35-mm. Cin- 
Scope reduction print, would be made. With the wide-film 
‘on, six magnetic sound tracks and one magnetic control 
would be used to provide stereophonic sound. Five of 
tracks would furnish sound to five speakers behind the 
on, 
Je sixth track would provide sound for the auditorium 
kers, with the control track determining which of these 
kers were in operation. 
+t Lighting—The National Carbon company developed a 
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ON THE SET of War and Peace, stars Henry Fonda and Audrey Hepburn 
relaxing between shootings of the film in Rome, It., in 1955 


16-mm. 225-amp. carbon which produces light with a colour 
temperature close to that of an incandescent lamp. This was the 
first such carbon, as previously the light from all carbon arcs 
matched daylight rather than incandescent light. After evalua- 
tion by the Motion Picture Research council this carbon was 
used by all the studios for productions photographed in colour, 
as the colour negative is balanced to incandescent illumination. 
This new carbon in its proper lamphouse gives twice as much 
light as any set lighting unit previously available and is ex- 
tremely valuable on the set to match sunlit exteriors, as it is a 
point source. 

Background Process Projection—In production of motion 
pictures it is often difficult or costly to photograph the cast at 
a distant location. Instead of this, prints of the scene are pro- 
jected on the stage through a translucent screen, with action 
taking place in front of the screen. This composite scene is then 
rephotographed on the set, giving the appearance and illusion 
that the scene is actually photographed at the location. The set 
illumination for colour had increased with the use of large area 
negatives, which necessitated a more powerful projector. Para- 
mount Pictures corporation, Pacific Optical company and the 
Motion Picture Research council co-operated in designing a 
completely new triple-head projector, which by means of a new 
condenser relay system, modifications in the lamphouse and 
special lenses gave more than four times the light formerly 
available. 

Plastics —The motion-picture studios are constantly increas- 
ing their use of plastic materials, particularly the so-called 
foaming resins for casting lightweight breakaway props and set 
units. These developments culminated in an exhibit of studio- 
made plastic units arranged by the Motion Picture Research 
council and participated in by the major Hollywood studios at 
the World Plastics Fair and Trade Exposition held in Los 
Angeles in October. (W. F. Ky.) 

Canada.—There were signs in 1955 that the spread of tele- 
vision in Canada might result in the establishment of a Cana- 
dian entertainment film industry. The considerable achieve- 
ments of Canadian film makers had been entirely in the field of 
short subjects. The demand for at least a modest percentage of 
native film production for TV distribution was sparking a story 
search which it was believed might result in launching a modest 
development in the entertainment field by way of TV series, 
which could perhaps later blossom into feature film production. 

The continuing expansion of the world market for TV films 
in 1955 (as for instance the establishment of sponsored TV 
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in Great Britain) was a factor in the growing conviction that 
quality Canadian film production in the TV field could take 
place only if the product were tailored for the world market. 

In 1955 Canadian film production for television consisted en- 
tirely of documentary shorts and “commercial spot” films up to 
one-minute screening time. One high light of the year was the 
virtual removal of the federal government sales tax on Canadian 


Summary Statistics of Canadian Motion-Picture Production 


(Private industry) 
Gross revenue 


Salaries Production Printing and 

Year ond wages laboratory 
O52: eo A eelon tos ive obo ie ote muses $1,006,918 Siesolnoes $1,274,137 
i Ko eeu Sea ton ony a aoe oe ted 1,150,890 1,592,779 1,230,493 
(ROSY WR eR Am Ong orS= oO. teroenOa 0 aan 1,549,233 2,106,131 1,456,405 


domestic film production on July 1, 1955. This tax had been 
10% on the full cost of production. 

A tabulation from the report of the Canadian government 
bureau of statistics, covering Canadian motion-picture, produc- 
tion by private industry for all purposes, is shown in the table. 
It was estimated by industry leaders that the 1955 figures would 
show an increase of about 25% over these. (he Reece) 

Other Countries.—British films maintained a steady output 
and consistently presentable standard. The Dam Busters and 
The Colditz Story (both black and white) were the two best of 
a new series rather surprisingly treating episodes of World War 
II perfectly straightforwardly, almost without a “ten years 
after” slant. The first dealt impressively with the royal air 
force raid on the Moehne and Eder dams from the early back- 
room research, with Richard Todd as Wing-Commander Guy 
Gibson, leader of the raid, and a notable performance by 
Michael Redgrave as Dr. Wallis, a scientist working on the 
bomb. The Colditz Story reconstructed life in Colditz castle as 
a German punishment camp for Allied prisoners of war. Tvan 
Foxwell and Guy Hamilton, respectively producer and director, 
made it a film of considerable style and dignity, though adding 
little to film lore on prisoner-of-war camps. 

A powerful impression was made both by Peter Glenville’s 
first essay at film direction and Alec Guinness’ moving por- 
trayal of the cardinal on trial in Bridget Boland’s adaptation 
of her own drama The Prisoner. Jack Hawkins also played effec- 
tively against his usual type as the cardinal’s interrogator. An- 
other ambitious but less satisfactory adaptation was made by 
Lenore Coffee and directed by Edward Dmytryk of Graham 
Greene’s The End of the Affair. For all its solemnity the film 
seemed lacking in sympathy with the original and in the imagi- 
nation or momentum which might have brought to life on the 
screen this story of a modern sinner who becomes a saint. 
Peter Cushing gave a brilliant portrait of the wronged husband, 
Stephen Murray a reasonably convincing one of the priest. But 
Van Johnson was oddly cast as a typically Graham Greene hero, 
while the heroine’s character had been so mutilated that Debo- 
rah Kerr could revive her only spasmodically. 

A Kid for Two Farthings aroused interest as a film by Sir 
Carol Reed and his first in colour. Wolf Mankowitz’ story of 
Petticoat lane Jewry had a whimsical bias out of Reed’s usual 
style, though the little boy is a familiar central figure in Reed 
films. On this occasion, in spite of all his master touches in the 
evocation of the colourful atmosphere, a pack of brilliant per- 
formances (notably David Kossoff’s as the old tailor) and an 
exciting wrestling bout, Reed did not succeed in making an 
integrated film of the picturesque community. 

David Lean fell similarly short of success in Summertime. 
With Katharine Hepburn and Venice as costars, Lean seemed 
understandably reluctant to balance the superb travelogue he 
achieved, with Hepburn as an eager American tourist, by a 
comparably sensitive treatment of her romantic entangle- 
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ment with an Italian married adventurer, very well play: | 
Rossano Brazzi, Lean and H. E. Bates, who together madf} 
adaptation from Arthur Laurents’s play The Time off 
Cuckoo, failed to choose first between Venice and the brig| 
counter, and again between sentimental or cynical treatmd) 
the latter. The result was a beautiful but broken-backed pif 

With one exception, British comedies did not reach so | 
level. Touch and Go kept up Ealing Studios’ high repulj 
for comedies both very fresh and very British. Jack Haj 
carried the picture, as a frustrated furniture designer de 
on an impulse to emigrate to Australia. But he was sple 
supported by Margaret Johnston as his wife and June 
burn and John Fraser as their daughter and her friend. 
mildly amusing British comedies were The Constant Hu 
(starring Rex Harrison) and Geordie, both by Frank La} 
and Sidney Gilliatt, and Doctor at Sea (a sequel to Doc 
the House). Raising a Riot was an agreeably unpretentious 
showing naval methods applied to the nursery and ste 
Kenneth More, who won the actor’s award at the Venice fe 
for his performance in The Deep Blue Sea in the part h 
played on the stage. Another British award at Venice wa 
William Fairchild, director of John and Julie, which 
charming use of coronation scenes for a story of two 
children who played truant to see the coronation. 

One of the most interesting experiments of the year wa 
Halas and Batchelor cartoon of George Orwell’s Animal 4 
the first use of cartoon film for a serious subject. Op 
differed as to whether the plain, poster-style drawing was 
suited to Orwell’s grim fable, but there can be little doubt 
the cartoon made the book’s points. 

Two new experiments were made with grand opera. 
traordinary enterprise was the filming of a performance of 
Giovanni from the Festspielhaus Salzburg, of interest onl 
recording. An Italo-Japanese version of Madam Butterfly 
Japanese players and Italian singers came much nearer a 
factory solution of the perennial problems of opera. Sti 
other intriguing film opera was the Chinese opera Liang She 
and Chu Ying-Tat. 

Continental films were not outstanding, with few excep 
Vittorio de Sica’s plaint for a lonely old man, Umberto D 
at last publicly shown. It provoked sharp controversy bu 
generally acknowledged a sad masterpiece. Jean Renoir’s F 
Can-Can was a riot of colour and gaiety and music, wit 
camera seeing with a painter’s eye. Rififi was a beautifull; 
ished French gangster film made by the Franco-America 
rector Jules Dassinx. It contained one memorable sequen 
silent suspense while the gang of crooks drilled throug 
ceiling of Mappin and Webb’s in Paris. 

The victory in the battle of the projection systems we 
the wide screens. Cinerama retained its enormous popu 
with the public, but the multiplicity of its equipment ar 
doubt, its cost continued to limit the number of its install 
This did not mean, of course, that the moviegoer no longé 
films in the conventional dimensions; many films wer 
produced in the old shape in 1955, not only to provide fi 
unconverted theatres but also because producers often 
that this was more suitable for the particular picture ¢ 
sition they wanted. In order to cope with the variously s 
product available to them, exhibitors installed adjustabl 
jection systems. For example, the Rank organization, 
owned two of the three major circuits in the United Kin 
equipped its 594 theatres with wide screens and variabl 
morphic lenses so that films of all shapes—Cinema 
VistaVision, conventional, etc..—could be screened as the 
sion arose. 

A film could be made to appear ludicrous if it was suk 


wn unsuitable form of projection. On the other hand, no film 
ser could afford to limit his market by restricting the audi- 
e value of his film to one particular type of projection. In 
endeavour to resolve this difficulty the British Film Pro- 
ers’ association adopted a resolution that the “composition 
pictures in the studio camera (other than for proprietary 
cesses such as CinemaScope and VistaVision) should be 
idardized at a ratio of 1.75:1 tolerable for both 1.65:1 and 
er.” 
n 1955 the British Film institute in conjunction with Asso- 
ed-British Pathé sponsored a film, produced by Howard 
mas and directed by Glenn Alvey, which demonstrated the 
namic frame.” The Hole in the Wall was shot in VistaVision 
_ colour, and during the action the screen shape was varied 
yroduce the desired effects. The aim was that of selecting a 
en shape most suitable to the mood, setting or action of a 
icular scene. Its method, the director believed, was ‘“‘suffi- 
tly subtle and unostentatious not to make the audience over- 
scious of technical devices.”’ (See also PHOTOGRAPHY. ) 

(8, 18. Wiese IBY, (Cie) 
tor-Boat Racing Motor-boat racing during 1955 saw 
* the breaking of the 200-m.p.h. speed 

k and increased interest and activity in all classes of motor- 

competition. Donald Campbell of England, son of the 
ver record holder Sir Malcolm Campbell, established on 
24 an average of 202.32 m.p.h. in the first practical jet- 
ered hydroplane. This mark was officially recognized by 
‘U.I.M. (international governing body for motor boating) 
1e jet-boat speed record. Stanley S. Sayres of Seattle, Wash., 
held the propeller-driven record of 178.497 m.p.h. with the 
-Mo-Shun IV,” which boat, in contrast with Campbell’s 
ilebird,” was used in closed course competition. On Nov. 16 
‘pbell again broke the world record in the “Bluebird,” on 
> Mead, Nev., with an average mark of 216.2 m.p.h. 
ae activity of the unlimited inboard hydroplanes brought 
several new and extremely fast boats, the most successful 
hich was Guy Lombardo’s ‘‘Tempo VII,” piloted to victories 
te Silver cup, the President’s cup and the International cup 
3. In winning the International cup, Danny Foster averaged 
) m.p.h. to set a new record for three-mile courses. The 
| cup, raced for in Seattle, saw the “Gale V,” owned by 
ph Schoenith of Detroit, Mich., and driven by his son Lee, 
the trophy by the scant margin of 4.53 sec. from Willard 
des’s newcomer ‘“‘Miss Thriftway” driven by Bill Muncey. 
1e five-year stranglehold of the Sayres fleet of “Slo-Mo- 
vs” was broken when ‘“Slo-Mo-Shun IV” caught fire while 
ng in the final heat and withdrew, and when Lou Fageol 


THE START of a 57-mi. outboard race—twice around Manhattan 
Sept. 11, 1955. Thirty of 74 starting boats finished 


island— 


at the wheel of the “Slo-Mo-Shun V” did a 360° loop during 
a qualifying trial while travelling faster than 150 m.p.h. Fageol 
was seriously injured, and the boat was withdrawn. Winner of 
the Seafair trophy was Ray Gassner of St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
his “Sunshine Baby.” 

Winners at the Stock Outboard national championships, held 
at Devil’s lake, Ore., were: Class JU runabout, Bill Schumacher, 
Seattle; AU runabout, Schumacher; BU runabout, Don Baldac- 
cini, Miami, Fla.; CU runabout, Ron Loomis, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., the only driver to repeat from 1954; DU runabout, Paul 
Woodroffe, Salem, Ore.; EU runabout, Dean Mahaffey, Salem; 
A stock hydro, Don Benson, Seattle; B stock hydro, Baldaccini; 
and D stock hydro, Bill Holloway, Tipp City, O.  (L. EL.) 


. Motor transportation in the 
Motor Transportation. United States continued its 60 
years of growth at an accelerated rate during 1955. Exceeding all 
past records, automobile production soared above the 8,000,000- 
unit mark for the year. In addition, more than 1,000,000 motor 
trucks and motor coaches were produced, bringing the estimated 
1955 grand total to more than 9,000,000 motor vehicles of all 
types. The figure was about 1,000,000 above the previous rec- 
ord of 8,003,000 set in 1950. It topped the 1954 total by nearly 
2,500,000. 

The number of vehicles in use rose at a comparable rate. Pre- 
liminary estimates by the bureau of public roads placed total 
U.S. motor vehicle registrations in 1955 at 61,334,000—51,000,- 
ooo passenger cars and more than 10,000,000 trucks and buses 
—an increase of approximately 2,700,000 during the year. 

In a year’s time, the 72,182,000 drivers and 61,334,000 motor 
vehicles of the United States travelled a grand total of more 
than 561,000,000,000 mi., for averages of approximately 9,200 
mi. per vehicle and 7,800 mi. per driver. During 1955, road and 
street mileage in the nation totalled 3,366,000. Sixty-two per 
cent of rural mileage was surfaced. 

The speed with which motor transportation had grown dur- 
ing the last decade was dramatically illustrated by comparing 
current motor vehicle registration and mileage figures with those 
of 1946. In that first post-World War II year, there were 34,- 
373,002 registered motor vehicles in the United States, or about 
56% of the 1955 total. Vehicle miles of travel reached what was 
then a record high of 340,655,000,000, climbed past 500,000,000,- 
ooo in 1952 and continued climbing to the 1955 level—an in- 
crease of 65%. Passenger cars accounted for 81% of the 1955 


mileage total. 
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Annual motor fuel consumption by motor vehicles rose to a 
record high of 44,365,465,000 gal. in 1954, which represented 
a 4% increase over 1953. 

As motor vehicle mileage soared higher, 
throughout the nation to reduce traffic accidents. The result 
was a steady lowering of the motor vehicle fatality rate. Since 
1945, the number of traffic deaths per 100,000,000 motor vehicle 
miles declined from 11.3 to a record low of 6.4 in 1954. In the 
1920s and 1930s the rate ranged as high as 16.3. It dropped 
below 12 for the first time in 1939. 

The United States continued in 1955 to lead the world in 
motor transportation by a wide margin. The nation accounted 
for 71% of world passenger car production and 73% of world 
passenger car registrations. 

More than 46% of the trucks in the world were owned and 
operated in the United States. 

An estimated total of 88,000,000 motor vehicles were in use 
throughout the world in 1954, operating on about 10,500,000 
mi. of highways. There were about 29 people in the world for 
every motor vehicle. In the United States, the ratio was 2.7 
to each motor vehicle—by far the lowest of any country. Tied 


efforts increased 


for second place were Canada and New Zealand, each with a . 


ratio of 4.2 persons per vehicle. In less motorized parts of the 
world, the ratio ran far to the other extreme. For example, the 
China ratio was estimated as 7,524 people per motor vehicle; 
the U.S.S.R. 74 to 1; Hungary, 600 to 1; Haiti, 383 to 1, and 
Pakistan, 1,973 to I. 

Half of U.S. passenger car registrations were concentrated 
in eight states, led by California with 4,879,210. 

Western states had the highest car ownership rate, with 82% 
of families owning cars, as compared with 78% in the midwest, 
70% in the south and southwest and 67% in the New England 
states. Farmers of the nation owned about 7,000,000 cars and 
trucks, and 4,600,000 tractors. 

A recent survey showed that 85.5% of all vacation trips in 
the United States were by automobile. The average mileage 
travelled per trip was 1,018 and the total amount spent for 
automobile transportation by vacation travellers per year was 
estimated at $586,800,000. 

During 1955, motor transportation provided jobs for 9,831,- 
773 persons in the United States, or one out of every seven 
employed persons in the nation. This included employment in 
motor vehicle and automotive parts and equipment manufactur- 
ing, crude and refined petroleum industries, automotive sales 
and service businesses, and employment by trucking, bus and 
taxi companies. In addition, motor transportation created count- 
less jobs in other industries. About one-fifth of the nation’s steel 
output, for example, was being consumed by the automotive 
industry. Most businesses depended upon motor vehicles for 
transportation of supplies, finished products and customers. 

Motor trucks hauled a high percentage of the nation’s freight. 
For example, 91% of dressed poultry, 99.9% of live poultry, 
99.8% of shell eggs, 52% of fruits and vegetables and 80% of 
livestock were shipped to major wholesale markets by truck. 
Eighty per cent of new motor vehicles were shipped from the 
factories over the highways. 

Highway users contributed a large share of government reve- 
nue through special taxes. In 1954, special automotive taxes in 
the United States totalled $6,235,517,000. Of the total, $1,771,- 
483,000 was contributed by truck operators. It was estimated 
that taxes took nearly one quarter of every dollar spent for 
new automobiles. 

The rapid growth in motor transportation since World War II 
and lagging highway building caused a serious road deficiency 
in the United States. Highway experts estimated in 1955 that 
expenditures totalling more than $100,000,000,000 would be 
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needed to meet all the nation’s highway construction, mai 
nance and administrative needs over the next Io years. 
They predicted that motor vehicle registrations and tr 
mileage would increase one-third by 1965 and that half off, 
traffic growth would be on the 40,000-mi. interstate highy 
system. | 
(See also RoADS AND HIGHWAYS. ) (H. A. Ws4 
| 
Motor Vehicles: see Accipents; AUTOMOBILE Inbust}: 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION; MOTOR TRANSPORTATI} 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 
Mountain Climbing: see ExPLoRATION AND DISCOVERY; 
OGRAPHY. 
Mozambique: sce PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


Mules: see LivEsTOCK. 


on Metropolitan Areas. —- 
Municipal Government. problems of metropolitan a 
created by the expansion of urbanism far beyond the border 
the central cities of the United States received consider 
attention in 195s. Many years’ effort in the Miami-Dade cot 
area in Florida was rewarded in 1955 by enactment by the s 
legislature of a constitutional amendment, to be submitte 
all voters of the state at the Nov. 1956 elections, authorij 
adoption of a home rule charter providing a metropolitan f 
of government for the county, to which certain area-wide f 
tions would be transferred; provision was also made for ¢ 
tion of a charter commission, subject to approval by the v 
of the county in 1956. In the Pittsburgh, Pa., area, the Mi 
politan Study commission issued its report to the governor 
general assembly entitled “An Urban Home Rule Charter 
Alleghany County,” which likewise recommended a new fr. 
work of government for the county which would take over 
ous countywide urban services. Here again a constituti 
amendment would first be requisite, followed by appointme 
a charter commission. The Illinois legislature enacted a 
authorizing creation of the Northeastern Illinois Metropo: 
Area Local Governmental Services commission, consisting 0 
representatives of state and local governments, to facili 
comprehensive study of the problems of the Chicago meld 
tan area. ; 

In Canada, the Commission for the Study of the Metropol 
Problems of Montreal, Que., following the pattern set by me 
politan Toronto, Ont., recommended creation of a metropol 
body of 29 members, 14 appointed by the suburban munici] 
ties, 14 by the city of Montreal, and 1 by the provincial gov 
ment, to administer a variety of intermunicipal services for 
area, as well as a uniform system of property assessment, 
sales tax, and other administrative matters, autonomy in | 
affairs remaining vested in the municipalities. 

Progress study reports were issued by the Metropolitan F 
lems committee of the Municipal League of Seattle and K 
county (Wash.) and by the Toledo Area Study committee | 
A citizens’ committee was incorporated in Missouri to wor 
co-ordination of the St. Louis city and county government 
the regional planning field, at least five states, Arkansas, Gee 
Indiana, Maine and Massachusetts, enacted legislation € 
permitting or requiring the establishment of metropolitan | 
ning agencies; at the local level, new regional planning agé 
were created in the Denver, Colo., area and the Little 
Pulaski county area in Arkansas, steps toward such ageé 
were taken in the areas of Columbia, S.C., and Cape 
Mass., and Monroe county, Mich., joined the Detroit 
Regional Planning commission. 

Early in 1955 a group of planners at Yale university, ht 
by Christopher Tunnard, reached the conclusion that the § 
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| from Portland, Me., to Norfolk, Va., because of its almost 
diy urban character, constituted in fact one continuous 
sional city” 600 mi. long and with a population of 34,000,- 
_ Charlton E. Chute of the Institute of Public Administra- 
, New York, developed the thesis that in fact the entire 
tinental United States could be broken down into rg “urban 
ons” consisting of adjacent metropolitan areas (as defined 
the U.S. census bureau) scattered throughout the country 
including about 40% of its population. These revolutionary 
cepts marked the first new approach in decades to the study 
he problem of metropolitan areas in the United States. 
raffic and Transportation.—Rapid transit or mass trans- 
ation claimed the spotlight in 1955 as providing a possible 
to the urgent problems of urban traffic congestion and con- 
Jent parking difficulties which were widely prevalent through- 
the nation. Studies of urban mass transportation were either 
pleted, under way, or authorized in Baltimore, Md.; 
San Francisco bay, Calif., area; Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, 
th.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Philadelphia and Wilkes- 
re, Pa.; the Washington, D.C., area, the south Jersey area; 
Akron, Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls area in Ohio; and the 
Louis-St. Louis county, Mo., area. In Washington, D.C., the 
rman of the House Public Works committee offered to hold 
‘ings on proposals for federal aid to cities for the construc- 
_of municipal transit systems on a matching fund basis. 
imovations proposed to speed transit included adoption of a 
\orail rapid transit system, because of its economy, to sup- 
tent surface or bus transportation. Ground was broken in 
’ for a test half-mile project in Houston, Tex., financed by 
ate capital of $50,000,000. Los Angeles, Calif., established a 
sit authority with jurisdiction limited to monorail trans- 
ation over an 8-mi. zone. Possibly the most striking proposal 
relief of the transit problem was made by Henry K. Norton, 
ier member of the New York City Transit authority, to the 
York Metropolitan Rapid Transit commission for the 
blishment of a tri-state authority (New York, New Jersey 
Connecticut) to construct an “aerial transit’? using electric 
-speed rubber-tired trains running on narrow overhead struc- 
, estimated to cut commuting time within a radius of 50 mi. 
is much as half, and to eliminate 40% to 60% of existing 
cular traffic from the suburbs to the city. 

junicipal Finance.—The census bureau’s latest available 
ial report on the finances of the 481 cities with populations 
eding 25,000 covering their 1954 fiscal years, showed a 
antial rise to record high levels in revenue, expenditure 
‘debt. These cities accounted for approximately four-fifths 
ll city government revenue and expenditure in the nation. 
i] revenue reached $7,533,000,000, an increase of 6% over 
, and general revenue (which excluded income from utilities 
employment retirement systems) amounted to $5,968,000,- 
an increase of 5%. Property taxes continued to constitute 
t three-fourths of all tax revenues. Total expenditure 
anted to $7,856,000,000, an increase of 8% over 1953; gen- 
expenditure totalled $6,107,000,000, also an 8% increase. 
joutlay for all major municipal functions increased in 1954, 
cularly for sanitation. New city borrowing reached a record 
of $1,542,000,000, which was 26% over 1953; but $728.,- 
200 in existing debt was redeemed, or 21% more than in 
. Outstanding gross debt rose 7% to a total of $12,162,- 
200. 

ore state legislation than usual relating to local finance 
enacted in 1955; while much of it pertained to revenues, 
treater quantity was concerned with the improvement of fis- 
yrocedures. Broader grants of local taxing powers in the 
tax field were made in California, which extended the tax 
ounties, gave cities the priority in levying the tax and 
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provided for a co-ordinated state-administered state. county 
and city tax. New Mexico authorized a state-administered sales 
tax of up to 1% in cities of over 75,000 population, and Albu- 
querque, the only qualifying city, imposed a tax on April 165. 
Mississippi removed the referendum previously required for its 
one-half cent city sales taxes, except where protested by 20% 
of the voters. Illinois removed a similar requirement, which 
had previously prevented the adoption of local sales taxes, but 
also required abandonment of local cigarette taxes if sales taxes 
were imposed; by September, more than 140 Illinois cities, 
including Chicago, had imposed a sales tax collectible by the 
state. There was less activity in the income tax field: Ohio, 
where numerous city income taxes were in effect, adopted a law 
defining the income to be considered, prescribing a uniform rate, 
and regulating the allocation of new income of corporations 
between municipalities; voters in Canton, O., in late 1954 ap- 
proved two income tax measures amounting to six-tenths of 
1%; Cincinnati, O., reimposed its earned income tax in 1955, for 
the period of March 1 to Nov. 30; Pittsburgh, Pa., reduced its 
earned income tax from 1% to one-half of 1% for 1955, and its 
suburbs imposed reciprocal income taxes in such number as to 
create a serious problem from the administrative standpoint. 

New or increased shares in state collected taxes were granted 
in 1955 in about a dozen states, including Mississippi, which 
adopted its first permanent municipal aid program providing 
for the allocation of gasoline tax funds to its 267 incorporated 
communities. In New York, the governor and the mayor of 
New York city appointed jointly a 1o-member citizens’ com- 
mittee to consider the tangled fiscal relations between the city 
and the state. 

State and municipal bond sales for the first nine months of 
1955 totalled $3,900,000,000, or about $1,000,000,000 less than 
for the corresponding period in 1954. Similarly, the aggregate 
of bond issues submitted to voters for approval at the Novem- 
ber election by three states and 272 municipalities, amounting 
to $1,400,000,000, fell short of the 1954 figure by about $139,- 
000,000. 

Housing and Urban Redevelopment.—The deterioration in 
housing characteristic of major cities throughout the nation had 
prompted enactment of the original Housing act of 1949 by the 
federal government for provision of aid to cities in attacking 
the problem on a comprehensive scale through costly slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment programs. Developments under 
the act moved slowly, and while by July 1, 1955, capital grant 
reservations totalled nearly $445,000,000 out of the original 
$500,000,000 authorized, covering 302 approved projects in 198 
communities, actually not more than ro projects were fully or 
practically completed, including some in Baltimore, New York 
city, Chicago and Detroit. New features and programs incorpo- 
rated in the Housing act of 1954 were expanded and liberalized 
in 1955. As finally approved, the new legislation increased capi- 
tal grant authorizations for slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects by an additional $500,000,000 for the next two fiscal 
years, and authorized loans and advances for the redevelopment 
of predominantly open land for industrial and other nonresi- 
dential uses. In public housing, 45,000 units were approved for 
fiscal 1955-1956, and 1954 requirements limiting such units to 
families displaced by slum clearance and calling for an approved 
“workable program” by cities, which had greatly impeded the 
letting of contracts in early 1955, were dispensed with. Other 
measures included authorization of substantially increased ad- 
vance planning loans, up to a total of $48,000,000 over the next 
three years, to be held in a revolving fund and to be continu- 
ingly available for establishment of a genuine reservoir of 
planned public works, with previous limitations on type and 
cost of individual projects removed; a public works loan pro- 
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gram of up to $100,000,000, which gave priority to communi- 
ties of less than 10,000 population; and an additional $2,000,000 
appropriation for planning aid grants to small communities and 
metropolitan and regional areas. By midyear, seven such plan- 
ning aid grants had been made, to the states of Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Alabama and New Hampshire, and to the metropoli- 
tan areas of Atlanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark., and Detroit, Mich. 

As of Sept. 1955, 36 states had adopted urban redevelopment 
or urban renewal laws, four of them in 1955. More than 60 com- 
munities had complied with the “workable program’ require- 
ment for slum clearance and urban redevelopment aid under 
the 1954 Housing act. By October, 35 cities had adopted housing 
codes providing minimum standards—piescribed in connection 
with their “workable programs”—more than half of which were 
put into effect during the preceding six months. 

Chicago early in 1955 received a federal grant of $6,000,000 
to be used in its Hyde Park redevelopment program involving 
rehabilitation of the greatly deteriorated area in the vicinity of 
the University of Chicago. Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York city announced in October a multimillion dollar plan for 
the rehabilitation of an enormous area on Manhattan’s west side 


under the urban renewal provisions of the Housing act of 1954, | 


estimated to take from four to five years to complete. (See also 
HOvuSING. ) 

Air Pollution Control_—Air contamination of differing types 
loomed as a serious threat to the public health and safety in 
many cities in 1955. Attention centred on conditions in Los 
Angeles, Calif., which in September experienced some of the 
worst “smog” attacks in its history. Main causes there were 
attributed to fumes from industry, automobiles and backyard 
incineration. An “alert”? system instituted in July called for bans 
on all three in varying degree, though only the restrictions on 
incinerator burning were actually utilized. Many governmental 
and other agencies were engaged in efforts to ameliorate this 
major threat to the city’s progress. The states of New York and 
New Jersey each appropriated $30,000 for a survey of air pollu- 
tion in that area to be undertaken by the Interstate Sanitation 
commission. A nationwide federal program of research and tech- 
nical assistance in air pollution control, under the direction of 
the surgeon general, was authorized by congress, under which 
appropriations of up to $5,000,000 a year over a five-year period 
would be available to support and aid technical research by state 
and local government or other agencies or to provide technical 
assistance. In August, the Louisville, Ky., City-County Air Pol- 
lution Control commission approved a one-year $137,000 air pol- 
lution study to be financed jointly by federal and local funds. 

Civil Defense.—Nationwide civil defense exercises were held 
in about 50 critical target cities from coast to coast on June 
15-17. At least 12 cities conducted evacuation tests, includ- 
ing Washington, D.C., where about 15,000 federal employees 
moved out to relocation sites. Portland, Ore., in October held 
the biggest evacuation test up to that time, involving about 
200,000 people working or shopping in a 1,000-block downtown 
area which was cleared in 34 min. by the use of 90,000 autos 
and trucks. Congress voted $10,000,000 for grants to cities to 
prepare for H-bomb evacuation tests by studies of such perti- 
nent factors as population, communications, transportation, shel- 
ter availability and co-ordination of public jurisdictions, and 
under the Civil Defense administration’s national survival plan 
15 critical target cities were initially selected to make such 
studies. Additional studies were contemplated near important 
military establishments. 

Water Supply.—The problem of future water supplies for 
rapidly mounting municipal needs was particularly stressed in 
1955. A summary analysis issued by the U.S. department of 
commerce in March 1955, covering 552 of the country’s major 
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public water supply facilities as of the close of 1953, found 
only 58%, serving a population of 40,700,000, were deemed a 
quate for present demands with satisfactory reserve capacilj 
above a maximum day’s demand. A 1955 survey by the U.S. ph 
lic health service, made in conjunction with American Muni 
pal association activities, revealed that out of 1,555 water suph 
systems serving more than 95,000,000 people, and inclue 
nearly 2,000 municipalities, 815 systems, or 52%, serving ned 
65,000,000 people, required improvements to provide “reash 
able, adequate service.” (See also Crv1t DEFENSE, U.S.; Te 
AND REGIONAL PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S.; 4 
under individual large cities.) (L. Gu.; A. M. Dsf 

Canada.—The current expenditures of Canada’s organij 
municipalities, comprising 13,000,000 of the country’s popy 
tion, were $922,000,000 in 1953; their revenues from all sou 
were $933,000,000. Education was the principal expendit 
item, $255,000,000, followed by debt charges, $149,000,q 
public works, $128,000,000, protection to persons and prope 
$112,000,000, health, $43,000,000, sanitation and waste remo 
$57,000,000, social welfare, $36,000,000. Taxes, mainly oni 
property, yielded $698,000,000 of the revenues of which $3 
000,000 were collected for general municipal and $292,000, 
for school purposes. The remaining municipal revenue deri} 
from grants and subsidies by other governments, from munici 
enterprises, licences and miscellaneous sources. Capital exper 
tures out of capital funds amounted to $306,000,000 dur 
1953. The aggregate outstanding debenture debt of all mu 
palities at the end of 1953 came to $1,802,000,000. 

On Jan. 1, 1954, the Metropolitan Corporation of Toror 
embracing 13 heretofore separate municipalities comprised of | 
city, three villages, four towns and five urban townships wit 
population of 1,250,000, became responsible for water sup 
sewage disposal, housing, education, arterial highways, metrop 
tan parks, certain welfare services, certain administration of: 
tice expenses, public transportation and the over-all pla 
of the area of greater Toronto. The corporation’s first bud 
provided for revenues and expenditures of about $65,000, 

Canada’s municipalities continued to press, notably thro 
the Canadian Conference of Mayors and Municipalities, 
additional sources of revenue. The demand that the scope of 
Dominion-Provincial conference which convened in the fall 
1955 be enlarged so as to provide for municipal representat 
was not met because, as Prime Minister L. S. St. Laurent stai 
“there are no constitutional grounds for direct negotiations 
tween the federal government and the municipalities.” But 
suggestion that it was open for every province to include rej 
sentatives of its municipalities in its delegation had the ré 
that for the first time more than 20 municipal representati 
took part in the Dominion-Provincial conference of Oct. I 
which laid the groundwork for further studies of the finan 
relationships of the three levels of government. (R. RR. 


Munitions U.S. Army.—A listing of the United States arm 
*munitions items of interest for the year I 
follows: 

Radar Island—A Texas tower (man-made island) establis 
about roo mi. off the New England coast, as a key link in 
nation’s defense against surprise attack, was completed lat 
1955. The estimated cost was between $5,000,000 and q 
000,000. 

Packaged Atomic Power.—Fort Belvoir, Va., was chose 
the site for an experimental, full-scale but small nuclear pt 
plant to be designed and built jointly with the Atomic En 
commission. Locating the army package power reactor at 
ernment-owned Fort Belvoir would provide a training fa¢ 
that could be used in the regular program of the army engi 


hoo! located there. 

Mobile Howitzer —The M-44 self-propelled howitzer, a new 
-ton, full-tracked, armoured vehicle, had a top speed of 35 mi. 
r hour and a cruising range of 76 mi. 

Compact Radar.—This new, compact airborne Sperry radar, 
at assured greater safety for troop-carrying transports and 
sential cargo planes, was announced by the Air Research and 
evelopment command of the air force. 

Mechanical Rhino.—This new amphibious vehicle could suc- 
ssfully traverse mud flats, marshes and rough terrain, and 
uld also cruise in water. 

Giant Electronic Tube.—A powerful giant electronic tube, 
id to pave the way for super radars reaching far beyond pres- 
t limits, was announced by the Air Research and Development 
mmand. Known as a megawatt klystron, the tube was eight 
et tall and was the first to produce millions of watts of pre- 
sely controlled radar power for military systems as yet undis- 
»sed. 

Maintenance Shelter —A new-type portable maintenance shel- 
‘ for B-29, B-50 and C-97 aircraft that would greatly speed 
gine maintenance work and enable personnel to perform 
sund-the-clock servicing in any kind of weather or climate was 
opted by the U:S. air force. 

Signal Instruction.—By installing six vehicular mounted AN/ 
<C-9 radios in a room, TES’s Communications section was 
le to overcome many of the problems relative to teaching 
nal communications. Power was supplied by regular storage 
tteries located outside the building. 

Jet Reconnaissance Plane.—Republic Aviation corporation de- 
loped the first jet photoreconnaissance fighter plane. RF-84F 
sunderflashes were being delivered to the 363 Tactical Recon- 
issance Wing of the Tactical Air command, Shaw Air Force 
se at Sumter, S.C. 

‘Barracks for Polar Icecap—TVhe corps of engineers designed 
d constructed a unique type of military installation, the first 
‘manent barracks ever built for use on the polar icecap. 
Vehicle-Bridge Signs —The engineer schoo] had developed a 
stem by which drivers could quickly tell whether or not their 
nicles could safely cross any given bridge. Numbers were fixed 
vehicles and bridges and the driver could cross if his vehicle’s 
imber was lower than that of the bridge. This system had been 
ppted by all NATO countries. 

\Battlefield X-Ray Unit.—The army Medical Research labora- 
ty developed a portable x-ray unit for use on the battlefield. 
pighing only 48 lb., the complete unit could be carried on the 
*k of a medical aid man. It was powered by a tiny piece of 
lioactive thulium, and a 4t-in. lead plate protected the user 
m accidental radiation exposure. The x-ray could produce a 
ture without electricity, water or a darkroom. The thulum 
's effective for about a year, after which it could be rejuve- 
ted in an atomic reactor. 

‘Telicopter—The army contracted with Bell Aircraft corpora- 
in for a new medium-sized helicopter to be used for evacu- 
on, general utility and instrument training. Designated by Bell 
‘the Model 212, the helicopter carried 800 Ib. of cargo, had a 
“ising speed of roo knots and a ceiling of 6,000 ft. Its rate of 
mb was 1,500 ft. per minute. 

Germ Counter.——An instrument which could give instant 
ming of a germ warfare attack was developed by an army 
emical corps engineer at Camp Detrick, Md. It measured and 
anted microscopic airborne germs, dust and moisture particles 
‘the rate of 100 per second. 

Shoes.—New footwear were designed on a new system of in- 
‘changeable lasts which reduced the number of shoe sizes from 
ato 113. 

Electrical Radiation Device.—An improved device for check- 


TRACK OF THE FALCON, 6-ft. guided missile of the U.S. air force, as it 
was about to score a direct hit on an ‘‘enemy’’ plane during tests in March 
1955. Developed by Hughes Aircraft Co., the missile had its own guidance 
system, permitting it to follow a moving target 


ing instruments that measure radiation was invented by an army 
private at Fort Benning, Ga., late in 1955; he was completing 
experiments on an electrical device that could align radiometers 
with a 1% margin of error. 

Explosion Stopper.—A tiny new electronically controlled de- 
vice that would protect aircraft in combat from fuel tank explo- 
sions was developed by the Fireye division of Electronics Corp. 
of America. The heart of the new device was a miniature, rug- 
ged, lightweight photoconductive cell mounted inside the fuel 
tank of an aeroplane. 

106-mm. Recoilless Rifle-—The .5o-cal. spotting rifle was used 
to bring the BAT (Battalion Antitank ro6-mm. recoilless rifle 
system) on target during tests of the new 106-mm. recoilless rifle 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Lightweight Truck.—An experimental all-aluminum army 
truck, weighing 6,000 Ib. less than the conventional model and 
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es ls GES eae Se e Ries € 
TANK AND ANTI-TANK VEHICLE of 1955. Left: British Conqueror, 65-ton 
tank with long-barreled gun shown during trials at Chobham, Eng., in March; 
right: Ontos (‘‘The Thing’’), U.S. marine corps armoured anti-tank vehicle 
equipped with six 106-mm. recoilless rifles, four .50 calibre spotting rifles 
and one .30 calibre machine gun 


utilizing a fuel injection system, hydraulic disk brakes, and ball- 
joint suspension, was developed by the Chrysler Corp. The 
truck had a waterproof 6-cyl., 200-h.p., air-cooled engine and 
was capable of speeds of more than 60 mi. per hour. 

Missile Tracker—The new equipment would record time, po- 
sition, and attitude of the tracking target on 35-mm. film at 
rates of 10 or 30 frames a second. 

Plastic Barge.-—This army cargo barge, 51 ft. long, that could 
transport five tons of cargo with a draft of only two feet, or 
could carry a full load of ro tons, was built of plastic in a sand- 
wich construction and was made in 1s sections for ease of trans- 
port. It was powered by two 165-h.p. Diesel engines. 

Countermortar Radar.—With the help of this electronic loca- 
tor, front-line forces could detect and “lock on” the path of an 
enemy mortar shell, automatically track its trajectory, and ob- 
tain computer range data revealing its position. Counterbattery 
fire could then be placed on the hostile weapons. 

Audio-Visual Nurse Call System.—As a result of co-ordinated 
planning and efforts by the office of the surgeon general and the 
signal corps Plant Engineering agency, a new-type electronic 
communication known as the Audio-Visual Nurse Call system 
was adopted and was being utilized in seven U.S. army hospitals. 

Power Jack.—A self-propelled hydraulic power jack for the 
surfacing of military railroad tracks was developed by the corps 
of engineers’ Research and Development laboratories and the 
Kershaw Manufacturing Co. of Montgomery, Ala. Propelled by 
a hydraulic motor with a two-speed transmission, the unit could 
travel 12 mi. per hour. 

Nuclear Battery—A nuclear battery that would convert nu- 
clear energy into electrical energy was developed by the Patter- 
son-Moos Research division of the Universal Winding Co. 

Xenon Lamps.—xXenon lamps for special military applications 
were being produced by Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hydraulic Press—Air Force Secy. H. E. Talbott on May 5, 
1955, put huge 35,000- and 50,000-ton hydraulic forging presses 
into production at Aluminum Co. of America’s Cleveland works. 
The $40,000,000 installation became the first complete plant of 
the air force’s $279,000,000 heavy-press program to begin op- 
eration. 

Dynamic Tester—Development of a tester to measure dy- 
namic performance of antiaircraft fire-control systems was ini- 
tiated by army ordnance under contract with Melpar, Inc. 

GES aly) 


U.S. Navy.—Production and procurement of naval armament 
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continued at a substantially reduced pace during 1955, primanh 
because of further levelling off in requirements from the termi 
nation of the Korean conflict. The greatest reduction occurres 
in connection with expendable ordnance, such as ammunitior 
mines and torpedoes. The policy of placing maximum reliane 
upon an adequate production base rather than accumulation 6 
inventories was also an important factor in this decrease. 

There was, however, a marked increase in procurement of th 
“push-button” variety of ordnance, notably guided missiles 
completely automatic guns and mounts, and advanced types @ 
fire control equipment, as programs completed the research an 
development stage and entered the procurement stage. 

In research and development, the trend was away from co 
ventional weapon programs to greater emphasis on guided mis 
siles and atomic weapons. 

A spectacular advance in the striking power of the U.S. nav 
was achieved with the commissioning of the world’s first guide 
missile cruiser, the “Boston,” late in 1955 after completing cor 
version to carry the navy’s new supersonic rocket-propelled Tei 
rier. In the conversion, the after 143-ton 8-in. gun turret W 
removed and two twin launchers, each capable of firing tw 
Terriers simultaneously, were mounted. | 

The Terrier successfully completed operational test firing i 
the fleet from the “Mississippi” and the ‘Norton Sound” befor 
installation in the “Boston.” The needle-nosed missile was dt 
signed to intercept aircraft under any weather conditions é 
longer range and higher altitudes than conventional antiaircra: 
guns. It could be fired either singly or in salvo and would t 
effective for night firing as well as day time. 

Storage of Terriers on board ship is below deck in two magi 
zines nicknamed “coke machines,” which are completely aut 
matic loading devices. The “Boston” also carries the most mo 
ern radar and electronic equipment for detecting targets and fi 
missile guidance. 

New methods of bonding fibreglass with metals and inorgan 
substances, or combinations of both, were developed. The ne 
method produces laminates and tubular products of superi 
strength and possessing high resistance to usual corrosion agen! 
elements very important in the field of guided missiles. 

A high-altitude guided missile target, the Pogo, was develop 
by Convair. Consisting of 4 parachute packed into the nose 
a small rocket which is fired vertically from a portable launch 
to the desired altitude, Pogo was the first inexpensive hig 
altitude target for research and development testing of guid 
missiles. 

A simple lightweight handle-bar type gun fire control syst 
completed evaluation and was accepted for service in small shi 
and auxiliaries. The system was highly reliable and had exe 
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t performance capabilities against aircraft targets under good 
ibility conditions. 
The reliability and maintenance of new fire control systems 
re improved considerably through the use of two new types 
fire control radar equipments which utilized long-life compo- 
its, subminiature tubes and units of the plug-in type. 
The navy’s first completely automatic gun, the 5 in. 54 cal., 
s mounted in new construction ships, including the first two 
riers of the Forrestal class, ‘Forrestal’? and “Saratoga.” 
Programs aimed to provide weapons of improved kill-proba- 
ity for high-speed aircraft, and to increase performance and 
‘uracy in bomb and fire control systems were accelerated to 
2p pace with the new emphasis on air operations in defense 
nning. Continued emphasis was placed on underwater ord- 
nce to counter the substantial buildup in Soviet naval strength. 
Recognizing that the torpedo is still one of the most effective 
1 strategic antisubmarine or prosubmarine weapons, programs 
modernize older type torpedoes and to expedite production of 
y types for launching from aircraft, submarines and surface 
sels were accelerated. Torpedo workshops were designed for 
tallation aboard submarine tenders, destroyer tenders and air- 
ft carriers to provide facilities for servicing new torpedoes 
they were issued to the fleet, as well as the older type in- 
vice torpedoes. 
Che first family of “drill mine kits” was made available to 
| fleet in quantity. These kits enabled service units to con- 
t inert loaded service mines into drill mines which gave 
listic indication of actuation and could be recovered without 
ers. 
[wo new naval reserve ordnance plants were completed and 
ced in operation. The plant at Mishawaka, Ind., for the pro- 
‘tion of guided missiles, is operated for the navy by the 
idix Aviation corporation. The plant at Hayes, Pa., operated 
the Mullins Manufacturing company, manufactures projec- 
s, rocket heads and other ammunition items by the cold- 
ning process for the army and the navy. (F. S. W.) 
J.S. Air Force.—Guided Missiles—The year 1955 saw con- 
srable progress in the guided missile field, as new missiles 
ame far enough advanced to be ordered into full production 
/ new advances were made toward development of the “ulti- 
“e weapon,” the intercontinental missile. 
it the end of the year, the U.S. military services had eight 
arate types of missiles in production. These included the 
nn L. Martin Co.’s Matador, Chance Vought’s Regulus, the 
sstone Corporal, Convair Terrier, Douglas Honest John, 
rry Sparrow, Western Electric Nike and Hughes Falcon. The 
er was also ordered into second-source production with Philco 
p. as the contractor. 
‘hree of these missiles were in actual service with first-line 
is in Germany. The U.S. army had two units operating Cor- 
us and Honest Johns, while the air force had two more 
ipped with the Matador on constant alert duty. 
the Convair division of General Dynamics Corp. continued 
k on its intercontinental ballistic missile (IBM), the Atlas, 
ch was not yet ready for test firing. Actual firings were con- 
ed on the Northrop Snark and North American Navaho, 
rcontinental missiles of the pilotless bomber rather than of 
‘ballistic variety, those which follow the flight path of a 
1e rather than the artillery shell trajectory of the ballistic 
ile. The Snark was a jet-propelled missile which had em- 
‘ed several different power plants, most recently the power- 
Pratt and Whitney J-57 engine. The Navaho was powered 
_ combination of liquid rockets and ramjet engines, the latter 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
t the end of 1955 the air force was planning a new emphasis 
evelopment of the intercontinental type missile, which 


travels at far greater speeds than the pilotless bomber types and 
against which no defense had yet been developed. The U‘S. air 
force planned to contract for a parallel development to the 
Atlas, as insurance against development delays, but no contrac- 
tor was announced. 

The following is a roundup of U.S. missile types in service, 
production or development: 

Sur face-to-Sur face —The Glenn L. Martin Co. continued pro- 
duction of the Matador, a winged pilotless bomber, jet powered, 
which was in its third year of production status. Chance Vought 
also continued production of a similar navy missile, the Regu- 
lus, designed for ship-to-surface firing. Both missiles were ca- 
pable of a range of ‘“‘several hundred miles.” 

Chrysler Corp. started production of the Redstone, a medium- 
range missile developed by Redstone arsenal for army use. The 
Redstone was a ballistic type missile, an extension of the field 
artillery principle, with a range of about 200 mi. Also in produc- 
tion for the army were the Firestone Corporal, a somewhat 
smaller ballistic missile with a range of about 150 mi., and the 
Douglas Honest John, a short range unguided rocket for anti- 
personnel use. 

Under development for both the army and the marine corps 
by Martin was a new close support missile, LaCrosse. LaCrosse 
was capable of a range of about 8 to 10 mi. It was powered by 
a single small solid propellant rocket. 

The aforementioned Snark, Navaho and Atlas, all U.S. air 
force missiles and all still in development status, rounded out 
the surface-to-surface category. 

Air-to-Air.—One new missile of this type turned up during the 
year—the Sidewinder, or XAAM-N-7, under development by 
Philco Corp. No details were released. Production of the Sperry 
Sparrow was continued for the navy bureau of aeronautics and 
the Hughes Falcon was being readied for introduction to opera- 
tional service. It would be used as armament for the Convair 
F-102 delta wing all-weather fighter, expected to go into service 
in early 1956. The Martin Oriole, a larger missile than either 
the Sparrow or Falcon, was cancelled during 1954. 

Sur face-to-Air.—Nike, an army antiaircraft missile, joint proj- 
ect of Western Electric and Douglas, was in its third year of 
production and its second year of service use. More than 100 
Nike sites had been set up around 13 major cities in the U.S. 
by the end of 1955. The Nike is a slim, 20-ft. rocket with beam- 
riding guidance system (it follows a radar beam to its target). 
Range of the in-service missiles is about 20 mi., but a Nike II 
under development was to have greater distance capabilities. 

Boeing Airplane Co. continued development of the Bomarc, a 
large rocket-ramjet missile resembling a fighter plane, with com- 
parable range. It was not yet ready for service introduction. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. was developing a new surface-to-air mis- 
sile, the Talos, but no details were made public. Talos was a 
navy missile, but was also being considered by the air force. 
East Coast Aeronautics was developing the Loki, an unguided 
antiaircraft artillery rocket. 

Air-to-Surface.—This is a type of missile designed to be car- 
ried by a bombing plane and launched some distance from a 
target, permitting the “mother” plane to stay out of range of 
the target’s antiaircraft or missile defenses. Generally, missiles 
of this type follow a beam projected from the mother plane to 
the target. 

Two new missiles in this category were announced. Martin 
was working for the air force on the Bulldog, a small missile 
powered by a single solid fuel rocket. Eastman Kodak was de- 
veloping the Dove, which would be used either as an air-to- 
surface or air-to-underwater missile, for the navy. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. continued development work on its Rascal, 
a winged weapon which resembled a small aeroplane. Gorgon 5, 
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a Martin-navy project, was cancelled. No missile in this category 
had yet reached production status. 

Air-to-Underwater—In addition to the Dove, Fairchild 
Guided Missiles division was developing the Petrel, an anti- 
submarine weapon launched from a plane like a guided aerial 
torpedo. Development status was not disclosed. 

In addition to the above categories, the navy was reportedly 
working on an ““underwater-to-underwater” guided torpedo, but 
no missile types were disclosed officially. (See also ARMIES OF 
tHE WorLp: ATOMIC ENERGY; AVIATION, MILITARY; Jet PrRo- 

(ie Jf leas) 
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Muscat and Oman: see ARABIA. 


United States.—The American Association of 
Museums. Museums celebrated its 50th anniversary during 
1955. It was a year of expansion and modernization to meet 
srowing needs for the unique services museums perform. The 
rsoth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, recalled that museum services to the com- 
munity are of long standing. 

Building activity was widespread and gave promise of con- 
tinuing. The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York city, 
and the Fort Worth (Tex.) Art centre moved into new build- 
ings. Both structures were good examples of modern thinking in 
museum architecture. The Santa Barbara (Calif.) Museum of 
Natural History completed a wing which increased its exhibit 
space by one-third. In Richmond the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts opened its large addition and the Valentine museum moved 
and rebuilt a historic residence to provide more space for its 
collections and program. New wings were finished at the J. B. 
Speed Art gallery, Louisville, Ky., and the M. H. de Young 
Memorial museum, San Francisco, Calif. The Cleveland (O.) 
Museum of Art began work on a $5,000,000 addition. The 
Birmingham (Ala.) Museum of Art, received a $1,000,000 be- 
quest for a new building. 

The changing educational needs of the public, matched by 
changes in the techniques of ex- 
hibition, require museums to 
bring their exhibits up to date. 
The United States National 
museum, Washington, D.C., 
opened two reinstalled halls as 
part of its long-term renovation 
plan. One was the famous col- 
lection of gowns worn by the 
first ladies of the White House. 
The dresses were placed in pe- 
riod settings representing rooms 
in the executive mansion. The 
other hall was on American In- 
dians and their characteristic 
ways of life. The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New 
York city, continued to shift 
the emphasis of its new exhibits 
to man’s relation with his en- 
vironment, completing a hall of 
oil geology. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
city, finished its great postwar 
reinstallation 
project. Some of the new in- 
stallations elsewhere concerned 
unusual subject matter. The 
(Calif.) Museum 
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MUSCAT AND OMAN—MUSEUMS 


of Man prepared an exhibit series on ethnic music. Besi 
showing primitive instruments in appropriate settings, it co} 
tained a juke box which visitors could play to hear recordin 
of native songs. Displays illustrating the methods and intere 
of rgth-century natural history were installed in a new buildis 
at the Old Museum Village of Smith’s Clove, Monroe, N.Y. Th 
Shelburne (Vt.) museum moved a big side-wheeler nearly tw 
miles overland from Lake Champlain to preserve and tell th 
story of steamboating on the lake. In Pittsburgh, Pa., the B 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science opened a h 


moving models to illustrate many facts about the stars am 
planets. A rocket hall at the American Museum of Natunt 
History showed how rockets are fired into the upper atmosph 
and what has been learned from these experiments. 

New museums opened during the year represented a vari 
of interests. After years of careful excavation and reconstrvy 
tion the Saugus (Mass.) Ironworks restoration was complete 
It recreated in operating condition an actual iron furnace, fo 
and mill exactly where they had stood in 1646. The natio 
park service and the state of North Carolina built a Museum 
North Carolina Minerals on the Blue Ridge parkway. Exhib 
not only showed the important minerals found in the state, 
illustrated historic and present-day mining and uses. In Abiler 
Kan.. the Eisenhower museum, built by citizens of Pres. Dwi 
D. Eisenhower’s boyhood home, was dedicated. A Museum 
Indigenous Art was established in New York city. 

One of the responsibilities of museums is to preserve the 
search collections of natural history specimens upon which 
based much of man’s detailed knowledge of the world. T 
American Museum of Natural History, the Chicago (Ill.) Ne 
ural History museum and the National museum each recel 
important collections of insects containing many thousands 
specimens to be filed, studied and preserved. (See also SMIT 
SONIAN INSTITUTION.) (R. H. Ls® 

Accessions to Art Galleries and Art Museums.—Desp; 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” by Jan Steen, a 1955 acquisition of the Museum | 
Fine Arts, Boston (Mass.) 


e death of Samuel H. Kress, the Kress foundation continued 
ring 1955 the policy of diversifying its vast collections with 
e opening of the 12th and by far the most important group so 
rat the De Young museum in San Francisco. Highlights were 
e “Portrait of a Young Man Holding a Book” by a Venetian 
inter, a close follower of Giorgione (formerly in the Cook 
lection, London) and Francisco de Goya’s “Don Ramon de 
sada y Soto.” 
The University museum in Philadelphia, which was one of the 
st archaeological museums to recognize that its collections 
re works of art as well as mere records of a civilization, had 
talled its great Babylonian collection emphasizing particu- 
ly its high artistic qualities. This centres around a group of 
raordinary gold objects from the royal tombs at Ur dating 
out 2600 B.C. 
The long-awaited opening took place of the Sterling and Fran- 
e Clark Art institute at Williamstown, Mass. This impressive 
ite marble building with the most up-to-date equipment and 
nting opened three galleries as a sampling of the collections 
ich would be placed on view as more galleries and period 
mms were completed within the spacious building. The paint- 
§ on view included a Goya portrait of Ascensio Julia and a 
tude landscape, but otherwise were mostly roth-century 
verican and French canvases, including many by academic 
ists long out of favour. Among them were John Singer 
‘gent’s brilliant early portrait of his teacher Carolus-Duran, 
early Mary Cassatt “Offering the Panal to the Bull Fighter,” 
en paintings by Winslow Homer and a famous Turner, 
ockets and Blue Lights.” Among the French were Géricault’s 
yrtrait of an Artist,” Chartran’s “Calvé as Carmen” (1898) 
| three Gérémes including the “Slave Market.” The collec- 
1 also contained superb examples of American and European 
h-century silver. 
“he Frick gallery in New York city acquired the famous 
chschild Madonna, a late work of Jan van Eyck (c. 1441) 
finished by Petrus Christus. It shows the Virgin and Child, 
its and a Carthusian donor and was reputed to have cost 
(0,000. 
‘he Virginia Museum of Fine Arts opened a new $2,200,000 
, more than half of which was paid for by the state of Vir- 
. Among its important recent acquisitions was the “Pre- 
ation of the Virgin” by Luca Signorelli (Italian, c. 1450- 
). The Metropolitan museum acquired Edwin Dickinson’s 
ins at Daphne,” four feet high, which took the artist 12 years 
aint and may be regarded as a landmark in American ro- 
tic painting. Chicago’s Art institute through partial purchase 
partial group gift acquired Picasso’s “Woman and Child,” 
, large and most monumental painting of his classical period. 
ugust Rodin’s monumental sculpture of the French novelist 
oré de Balzac (1897) was presented to the Museum of 
ern Art in memory of Curt Valentin by 130 friends of the 
lar former head of the Valentin gallery. 
oston’s Museum of Fine Arts purchased a large and out- 
ding painting, “Moses Striking Water From the Rock” by 
s van Leyden, signed and dated 1527. This was acquired 
the National museum in Nuremberg, Ger., and was only 
third example of this rare Dutch master’s work to come to 
merican collection. 
e William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City, 
acquired an important painting by Jacques Louis David, 
trait of Diane de la Vanpaliére Comtesse de Langeron.” 
large portrait (854 in. high) of a Genoese lady and child 
7) by Sir Anthony van Dyck went to the Cleveland Mu- 
of Art, and a Pieter Brueghel, the Younger, “Winter 
scape With a Birdtrap” to the Toledo (O.) Museum of Art. 
the first portion of the Joseph Winterbotham bequest, the 


? 


ENTRANCE to Oil Geology hall opened at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York city, in 1955 


Art Institute of Chicago received a Van Gogh “Self-Portrait” 
and the “Woman in a Rose Hat (Mme. D. M.)” by Edgar 
Degas. 

A rare bronze, “Le Bourgeois qui Flane, L’Armoureux” by 
Honoré Daumier (1808-79), went to the National gallery in 
Washington. 

The City Art museum of St. Louis, Mo., acquired ‘““The Cap- 
ture of Weislingen” by Eugéné Delacroix (1798-1863). 

Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Young Man,” dated 1655, was 
purchased for the Sumner collection of the Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, Hartford, Conn. (F. A. Sw.) 

International.—An international conference of art historians 
was held in Venice, It., during September. At the 12th Inter- 
national Congress of Local Authorities in Rome in October the 
principal session was concerned with “Local Authorities and 
Culture.” During the year the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural organization (UNESCO) raised its con- 
tribution to the International Council of Museums from $17,- 
000 to $20,000 and seven out of 20 fellowships granted by 
UNESCO in 1955 were devoted to museum subjects. At the rith 
session of the advisory board of the International Council of 
Museums in Paris in July the subjects of most general concern 
were the recruitment and training of new members of the mu- 
seum profession and the reconstruction of museums in war- 
ravaged regions such as Austria and Japan. 

Great Britain.—The second report of the reviewing commit- 
tee on the export of works of art again stressed the insufficiency 
of purchase grants from the state, especially those to provincial 
museums, which remained at a total of £1,320 for the year. 
Among the treasures saved for the nation were mediaeval stone 
statues from St. Mary’s abbey, York, for the Yorkshire mu- 
seum; the Butler-Bowdon cope for the Victoria and Albert mu- 
seum, for which the treasury made a special grant of £9,000 
toward the purchase price of £33,000; a pair of 18th-century 
silver-gilt salvers by Frederick Kandler for the Birmingham 
city museum and art gallery and the Victoria and Albert mu- 
seum; the manuscript autobiography of the composer Thomas 
Whythorne for the Bodleian library, Oxford; and a sketch by 
El Greco, the “Dream of Philip II,” for the National gallery. 
The treasury made a special grant of £30,100 toward the pur- 
chase price of £42,500 for this picture. 

The National Gallery and Tate Gallery act enabled the Tate 
gallery trustees to become independent of the National gallery, 
and British works of art from the gallery’s collection could 
therefore be loaned for public exhibition overseas. 

Commonwealth.—In Australia the Museum of Applied Arts 
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and Sciences celebrated its 75th anniversary and the biennial 
conference of the art galleries and museums of Australia was 
held in Melbourne. In Canada the new building of the Saskatch- 
ewan Natural History museum was opened and the Chateau de 
Ramezay in Montreal celebrated its 2soth anniversary. In New 
Zealand, at the Hawke’s Bay art gallery and museum, Napier, a 
new wing was opened to house Maori and Pacific basin collec- 
tions. local historical exhibits, and a natural science display. The 
first children’s museum in the country was inaugurated there. 

The Colombo museum, Ceylon, acquired an important collec- 
tion of books from the New York Museum of Modern Art. New 
galleries were opened in museums at Ratnapura, Kandy and 
Jaffna. In Pakistan a general museum at Hyderabad Sind and 
an army museum at Rawalpindi were opened. The art gallery 
of the Peshawar museum was expanded. The South African 
museum, Cape Town, and the Albany museum, Grahamstown, 
celebrated their centenaries and the house of Sir Marshall and 
Lady Campbell, which contained a valuable collection of Afri- 
cana, was presented to the city of Durban. 

Europe.—In Austria a museum of army history was opened 
in June at Vienna by the minister of education. The annual con- 
ference of the Association of Czech Museums was held at 
Prague, at which the five-year plan for museum development in 
Czechoslovakia was accepted. In Hungary the ancient Tihany 
monastery on Lake Balaton was opened as a museum. The 
foundation document of the monastery, the earliest written 
record of the Hungarian language, was exhibited. 

Three new museums were opened in Italy—the Museo Civico, 
Viterbo, the Castello Storico di Miramare, Trieste, and the Con- 
vent of the Oblate, Florence. The Galleria Nazionale dell’ Um- 
beria, Perugia, was reopened and extensive reorganization was 
carried out in the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, Rome, and 
the Museo Archeologico, Aquileia. 

The Joodsch Historical museum was reopened in Amsterdam 
and an exhibition of European style from Michelangelo to El 
Greco was organized at the National museum, Amsterdam, by 
the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. In Poland museums came 
under the administration of the state. New museums included a 
historical and Lenin museum in Warsaw, an archaeological mu- 
seum in Cracow and a general museum in Elblag. In Switzerland 
the gallery of near eastern art at the Musée d’Art et d’ Histoire, 
Geneva, was reorganized. In Yugoslavia the Central Museum of 
the National Liberation of the People’s Republic, Slovenia, was 
opened at Ljubljana and the first international exhibition of 
drawings was held in the Gallery of Modern Arts, Ljubljana. 
(See also ART EXHIBITIONS; ART SALES.) (M. D.N.) 


»  Classical—During the 1955 season, international 
Music. travel by opera companies and symphony orchestras 
became more frequent than ever before. Three orchestras from 
the United States undertook extensive tours abroad. The New 
York Philharmonic made a European trip in the summer under 
its permanent conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, going as far as 
Athens, Gr. The Philadelphia orchestra under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy also toured Europe as far as Finland. The 
newly reorganized Symphony of the Air undertook a trip by 
plane to Japan, Korea, Formosa and the Philippines under two 
U.S.-born conductors, Walter Hendl of the Dallas Symphony 
and Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati Symphony. This was the 
first trip by a large American orchestra to Asia. 

European orchestras paid visits to the United States. The 
Berlin Philharmonic presented up to April 1 concerts in the 
major cities of the United States under its conductor, Herbert 
von Karajan, successor of Wilhelm Furtwangler; in Oct. 1955 
Karajan toured the United States again with the Philharmonia 
orchestra of London. 


MUSIC | 


‘of Australia; Five Songs by Hans Erich Apostel of Austr. 


As in previous years there were numerous and varied festivaj 
of music in Europe. The annual festival of the Internatior 
Society for Contemporary Music (1.S.C.M.) was held in Bade 
Baden, with the co-operation of the radio network Siidwestf 
The first program (June 17) included the following orches 
works: Seventh Symphony by the Danish composer Va 
Holmboe; Variations for Orchestra by Luigi Dallapiccola 
Italy; a cantata, Lied der Kentauren, by Markus Lehmann 
Germany; Music for Strings by the Swiss composer Constan 
Regamey; and Third Symphony by Carlos Chavez of Mexi 

The second program of the I.S.C.M. festival (June 18) ij 
cluded Actus Tragicus for ten instruments by Erich Itor Kalk 
of the United States; Kammerkonzert by Karl Birger Blom 
of Sweden; Arpiade for voice and a chamber ensemble }} 
Wladimir Vogel, Russian-born composer living in Switzerlan} 
and Le Marteau sans maitre for voice and a chamber ensem) 
by the French ultra-modern composer Pierre Boulez. 

The third concert of the I.S.C.M. festival on the afterno 
of June 19 was devoted mainly to chamber music. The follo 
ing works were performed: String Quartet by Herbert Brin 
Israel; Alpha and Beta for piano by the young Japanese co 
poser Makoto Moroi; Sonatina for piano by Peter Sculthor 


Trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon by Jan Maegaard of 
mark; and Third String Quartet by the Hungarian-born Eng 
composer Matyas Seiber. 

The fourth concert of the I.S.C.M. festival on the eveni 
of June 19 included Orchestral Ornament by the China- 
Baltic-German composer Boris Blacher; String Quartet by 
young German modernist Hans Werner Henze, Chanson 
Romance by Werner Egk of Germany; The Creation by 
German composer Wolfgang Fortner; and Variations for 
chestra by Arnold Schonberg. 

The fifth concert (I.S.C.M.) was given on June 20 in ap 
gram including Sonata for Two Pianos by Riccardo Nielsen 
Italy; Quartet for flute, clarinet, bassoon and piano by K 
Wiggen of Norway; Cello Sonata by Elliott Carter of 
United States; Concertino for flute, oboe, English horn 
cello by Ingvar Lidholm of Sweden; and Séring Quartet 
Francis Burt of England. | 

The I.S.C.M. festival concluded on June 21 with an orchest 
program that featured a Rhapsody by the pianist Ar 
Schnabel; Divertimento by the Hungarian-French compo 
Tibor Harsanyi (1898-1954); Suite for string orchestra, pia 
and percussion by Gino Contilli of Italy; and a Symphony 
the Spanish-born English resident composer, Roberto Gerha 

A special concert of jazztime music was given as part of | 
LS.C.M. festival on June 22, in a program that included | 
following pieces: Passacaglia for Big Band by Roland Koy: 
Spiritual Concert for baritone and jazz orchestra by He 
Werner Zimmermann; and Ebony Concerto by Stravinsky. 

The list of European festivals presenting opera, symph« 
and chamber music comprised the following: Edinburgh (A 
21-Sept. 10), at which the Berlin Philharmonic and the ) 
York Philharmonic took part; Salzburg (July 24—Aug. 3 
which featured the world premiére of the opera Irish Legend 
Werner Egk (Aug. 17); Bayreuth (July 22-Aug. 21), deve 
to Wagner; Munich (Aug. 12-Sept. 11), presenting operas 
Richard Strauss, Mozart, Handel, Wagner and Hans Pfitat 
Wuppertal (June 4-6), presenting the music of Paul Hi 
mith, who conducted the first performance of his oratorio, 
Angeli Veloces; Aix-en-Provence (July 10-31), in performal 
by several opera companies, orchestral organizations and ch 
ber ensembles; Bergen, Nor. (May 26—June 7), in program 
Scandinavian music; the Holland festival at various cities 
towns (June 15—July rs) that brought the Israel Philharm 


1 the opera company of La Scala from Milan: Venice (Sept. 
-25), presenting as a main event the first complete stage per- 
mance of Sergei Prokofiev’s opera The Flaming Angel 
apt. 15). 

The first international annual music festival to be held in 
eece took place at Athens (Aug. 24—-Oct. 2). The program in- 
ded eight opera performances and seven symphony concerts. 
e Athens festival was held in the ancient open-air theatre 
jated on the Acropolis. The concerts of the New York Phil- 
monic were incorporated into the festival. 

‘n Latin America an important music festival was held in 
racas, Venez., from Nov. 22 to Dec. 10, 1954, which, in addi- 
a to symphonic and choral concerts, awarded generous prizes 
best works. Juan José Castro of Argentina received first 
ze ($10,000) for his Corales Criollos; Carlos Chavez of 
xico received second prize ($5,000) for his Third Symphony ; 
1 Julian Orbén of Cuba received another prize of $5,000 for 
Tres variaciones sinfénicas. 

‘estivals of music in the United States, while not so numer- 
as those in Europe, contributed to the interest of American 
sical life. The Berkshire Music festival at Tanglewood, 
ss., featured the production of The Rope, opera by Louis 
mnini (Aug. 9) commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
ndation. 

‘he ninth annual Ojai festival at Ojai, Calif. (May 20-22), 
sented an ambitious series of concerts, with Stravinsky con- 
‘ting several of his works. The third Early Moravian Music 
ival at Winston-Salem, N.C. (June 20-26), gave perform- 
es of music by European composers who settled in Pennsyl- 
ia in the middle of the 18th century. 

imong successful opera productions, the American premiére 
Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida (originally pro- 
ed in London on Dec. 3, 1954) was given in San Francisco 
Oct. 7, 1955. The opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Saint of 
lecker Street, first produced in New York on Dec. 27, 1954, 
| subsequent performances in Vienna and at La Scala in 
an. It was awarded a Pulitzer prize. 

‘wo interesting short operas by United States composers 
’e presented for the first time: The Pot of Fat by Theodore 
unler (Cambridge, Mass., May 8) and The Ruby by Norman 
lo Joio (Bloomington, Ind., May 13). 

“he Louisville orchestra continued the presentation of spe- 
ly commissioned works, among them The Wish, opera by 
prge Antheil to his own libretto (April 2). 

wukas Foss composed a special opera for television named 
ifelkin, which was produced on the “NBC Television Opera 
patre’” on Nov. 6. 

mn London the opera by Michael Tippett, The Midsummer 
rriage, was produced on Jan. 27. The opera Die Fiisse im 
‘er by the Swiss composer Armin Schibler was presented for 
‘first time in Ziirich on April 25. 

Vhen Prokofiev died in 1953 he left a newly revised version 
ais opera War and Peace. This version was performed for 
first time in Leningrad on March 31, 1955. Among other 
sical events in the U.S.S.R., the appearance in Moscow of 
Brazilian composer Claudio Santoro was met with interest. 
‘conducted his Symphony of Peace there on March 21. 
‘here was a noticeable increase of musical interchange be- 
en the Soviet Union and the western world. A major Soviet 
st appeared in the United States in the person of the pianist 
il Gilels, who gave recitals in the U.S. in October and also 
yed concertos with symphony orchestras. The Soviet violinist 
vid Oistrakh followed him in November. 

imong symphonic and other works performed for the first 
e in 1955 the following were of interest: Violin Concerto by 
hur Bliss (London, May 11); Cantata of Psalms by the 


SCENE FROM “THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET,” a 1955 television 
production of the opera which won the Pulitzer prize for Gian-Carlo Menotti 


young Viennese composer Anton Heiller (Vienna, June 16); 
Sixth Symphony by Darius Milhaud (Boston, Oct. 7; commis- 
sioned by the Boston Symphony orchestra); Walter Piston’s 
Fifth Symphony (Boston, Nov. 25; also a commissioned work). 
Deserts by Edgar Varése, scored for 20 instruments and sound 
effects on tape and written according to the composer’s theory of 
“organized sound,” was first performed in Paris on Dec. 2, 1954, 
much to the consternation of some listeners; it was given its 
first American performance on May 17, 1955, at Bennington, Vt. 

A new violin concerto by the Canadian composer John Wein- 
zweig was played for the first time in Toronto (May 30) by the 
Symphony orchestra of the Canadian Broadcasting corporation. 

Serious music continued to make progress in Japan. Among 
new works given in Tokyo were two piano concertos, by Yasuji 
Kiyose (March 10) and Shukichi Mitsukuri (April 23). 

An event of great cultural significance was the opening of the 
new hall of the Vienna State Opera on Nov. 5, with a produc- 
tion of Beethoven’s opera Fidelio symbolizing the triumph of 
freedom. The new hall replaced the one destroyed during World 
War II; rebuilt according to the architectural plan of the old 
opera house, it is modern in its furniture and lighting. 

In anticipation of the goth birthday of Jan Sibelius (Dec. 8), 
a complete cycle of his symphonies was presented in Finland. 

(N. Sy.) 

Popular.—The year 1955 presented an unusual situation in 
the fact that the most popular music was almost all either a 
resurrection of old materials or a flagrant imitation of folk song, 
the latter reaching its lowest ebb in the so-called “rock ’n’ roll” 


~style of rhythmic chant. 


The most popular song of the year, as judged by the statistics 
of “Your Hit Parade,’ was merely a waltz arrangement of the 
ancient “Melody of Love,” a favourite with piano students in 
the early years of the 20th century. Its music was credited to 
the original composer, Hans Engelmann, and Tom Glazer, him- 
self an expert in folk music, added singable words. 

Definitely in the folk style was the “Ballad of Davy Crock- 
ett.” The refrain had a suggestion of the old ‘“Ja-Da” tune, but 
on the whole this could almost pass for true folk music. Tom 
Blackburn and George Bruns were credited with the text and 
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melody, respectively. 

Late in the year there was a solid revival of “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas,” which had been a popular song of the Confed- 
eracy. (Its tune was echoed by Paul Dresser nearly 40 years 
later in “Just Tell Them That You Saw Me.’’) The original was 
signed only by the initials J. K., but the modern version was 
published as “by Don George” and popularized in the recording 
of Mitch Miller of Columbia. Eventually he started to work also 
on “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” which became “The Bonnie Blue 
Gal.” 

A monstrosity called “Let Me Go, Lover” had only a sugges- 
tion of the more obvious “country” quality, while ‘“Tearnin’ the 
Blues,” by Dolores Vicki Silvers, scarcely lived up to its title 
and owed its success largely to Frank Sinatra. A far better song 
was “Mr. Sandman,” popularized by the Chordettes, and there 
was considerable merit in “Unchained Melody,” written by Hy 
Zaret and Alex North, with practical help from the blind Negro 
singer Al Hibbler. 

A French importation, “Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom 
White,” won success by way of Jane Russell’s motion picture 
Underwater, with the music credited to Louiguy and the words 
of Jacques Larue adapted by Mack David. “Tweedlee Dee” 
supplied the annual nonsense song, again in the tradition of 
early folk materials, and Irving Berlin upheld the honour of the 
established song writers by appearing 13 times on “Your Hit 
Parade” with “Count Your Blessings Instead of Sheep,” sung 
effectively by Eddie Fisher. 

There were such minor items as “I Need You Now,” “Sin- 
cerely,” “Domani,” etc., and the rowdy element was represented 
by “Rock Around the Clock,” theme song of the controversial 
film The Blackboard Jungle. The “rock ’n’ roll” school in gen- 
eral concentrated on a minimum of melodic line and a maximum 
of rhythmic noise, deliberately competing with the artistic 
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farewell performance with the Lyric theatre opera company in Chicago, III., 
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- be as important a tool of progressive management in measura 


ideals of the jungle itself. 

The most encouraging aspects of the year’s popular m 
were to be found in the Broadway shows, with young Richa 
Adler and Jerry Ross following up the success of their Pajat, 
Game with Damn Yankees, which contained two respecta} 
hits in “Whatever Lola Wants” and “Heart” (a bit reminiseq 
of “It Had to Be You”). Plain and Fancy offered a more 
adequate score, and Cole Porter’s Silk Stockings came close 
his best standards. There were good songs also in the devas 
ing parody of the 1920s, The Boy Friend. 

At the close of the year lovers of popular production m 
were looking forward to a new work by Richard Rodgers 
Oscar Hammerstein II based on John Steinbeck’s novel Sw 
Thursday. Meanwhile their epoch-making Oklahoma! 
reached the screen, with a revelation of new possibilities in 
our and sound and a timely reminder of the permanence of} 
songs. (S. Sp.) 

Music in Industry.—With an ever-increasing emphasis 
office and industrial automation, there was great historic busir 
significance to be gleaned from a number of independent 
veys taken during 1955. Conclusive evidence pointed to 
fact that properly conceived and programmed work music 


increasing employees’ efficiency and productivity as auto 

devices designed to save time or cut costs or errors, etc. Ind 
the greater the degree of automation, the more important w 
music becomes, according to these surveys. On-the-job exp 
ences demonstrated that office and industrial machines, w 
solving one set f production problems, create others. For 
stance, the more mechanical the device, the more boring 
monotonous the job is to its operator. Boredom leads to 
content which in turn is almost invariably followed by a mar 
fall-off in efficiency, by absenteeism and eventually by the 
of valued employees. It was found that the greater the de 
of skill (training) required to operate automatic machinery 
the more intelligent the operator, the more likely are bore 
and monotony to lead to costly employee turnover and unne 
sary labour-management friction. 

Muzak corporation, pioneer in the industrial music field, 
documented that work music in many instances can eradi 
personnel problems induced by automation. This can be acc 
plished only by special recordings (music made for this pur 
only) and transmission (controlled high fidelity ) techniqu 
coupled with programming specifically designed by musicolog 
to fulfil the needs (the time, the place and the activity of 
areas to be serviced) of individual subscribers. 

It was the consensus of many management consultants t 
the day was not far removed when work music would be ¢ 
sidered as necessary to the operation of any business as g 
lighting, heating and ventilation. (X. 

Recordings.—Since the phonograph was invented in x 
its principal function had been the reproduction of recor 
music. By 1955, however, all the major works of musical 
had been superbly recorded, and many extremely minor wi 
had been equally well treated. The record industry had, in efi 
run out of worthwhile unrecorded music. 

To compensate for this shortage, record manufacturers | 
exerting themselves to find suitable nonmusical material, 
the result was most varied. More than go records of pot 
much of it read by the poets themselves, were now availi 
Almost as many plays, essentially complete, were similarly 
served. Tennessee Williams and Sir Max Beerbohm had 
their own short stories in their entirety, and even the aut 
art of a burlesque show had been dutifully preserved for fi 
coming generations to savour. 

At the year’s end the array of nonmusical but otherwise 


assifable record album titles was steadily mounting and in- 
uded such diverse entries as “The Birth of a Baby,” “The 
insey Report,” “Entertainment of Sinister and Disconcerting 
umor,”’ “Excuse My Fluff.” ‘Golden Voiced Canaries.” “Great- 
t Moments in Sports,” “Heart Recordings,” “How To Relax 
id Live,” “Milady, Your Figure!”’, “Parakeet Lessons,” “Par- 
m My Blooper,” “The Power of Positive Thinking.” “Rail 
ynamics,” “Relaxation by Suggestive Therapy,” “Sam Snead 
olf Lessons,” “Sounds of the American Southwest,” “Sounds 
the South American Rain Forest,” “Sounds of the Sea,” 
Chrough the Sound Barrier,” “Voices of the Sea,” “Voices of 
e Night” and “‘Zany Letters.” 
The national revival of interest in Civil War lore led Colum- 
a Records to issue a remarkable album of music and history 
Jed The Confederacy. From this, Mitch Miller, the company’s 
rector of popular music, extracted “The Yellow Rose of 
2xas,” a tune which turned out to be one of the year’s liveli- 
t best-sellers. Among the best albums of serious music issued 
tring the year were the following: 
On RCA-Victor, Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloé in the complete 
oral and orchestral version with a vocal group trained by 
obert Shaw and the Boston Symphony orchestra conducted by 
aarles Munch; the same orchestra provided two astonishing 
tformances of the Pathétique of Tschaikovsky and the Fan- 
stique of Berlioz with Pierre Monteux conducting the first of 
ese and Munch the second; Verdi’s Te Dewm and Boito’s 
‘efistofele Prologue played by the NBC Symphony and sung 
» the Robert Shaw Chorale under the direction of Arturo Tos- 
mini; and Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing, a handsomely 
ned out five-record album which starts with tenor Francesco 
»mango singing “Di Quella Pira” from // Trovatore in 1902 
id covering most of the memorable vocal performances up to 
51 when Risé Stevens sings “So Piu Cosa Son” from The 
arriage of Figaro. 
(On Columbia, Gustay Mahler’s lirst Symphony, The Titan, 
vyed by the New York Philharmonic Symphony society under 
funo Walter, who at the age of 17 was Mahler’s assistant con- 
‘ctor at the Hamburg Opera house; an unusually revelatory 
bum titled The Birth of a Performance in which Columbia 
ded to a fine recorded performance of Mozart’s Symphony 
b. 36 (K.425) a complete recording of the rehearsal preceding 
e finished product in which Bruno Walter is heard patiently 
id persuasively fashioning the instrumentalists to his taste: 
e Shostakovich Symphony No. ro played by the New York 
ilharmonic under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
On Angel, Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, sung by the La 
ala company of Milan with the famed Maria Meneghini 
las; Mozart’s Cos: Fan Tutte, conducted by Herbert von 
irajan with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Nan Merriman in the 
d roles; the complete piano music of Mozart played by Wal- 
- Gieseking in a de-luxe edition released in honour of the 
‘thcoming bicentennial of the composer’s birth. 
On Mercury, Tschaikovsky’s complete ballet score for Swan 
ke played by the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra under 
ital Dorati. On Decca, the Violin Concerto of Brahms with 
> renowned Russian David Oistrakh in the solo role and the 
companiment provided by the Saxon State orchestra of Dres- 
n led by Franz Konwitschny. On Vox, three Mozart sonatas 
..331, 545 and 283), played by pianist Guiomar Novaes; and 
> 12 church and 12 chamber sonatas comprising Corelli’s Opus 
and 4, played by the Musicorum Arcadia. On Westminster, 
> six Concerti Grossi of Opus 3 of Francesco Geminiani 
vyed by the English Baroque orchestra under Herman Scher- 
en. CARN) 
Jazz.—The trend in jazz during 1955 seemed to be away from 
> currently popular rhythm and blues. This older form of jazz. 
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“CRAZY OTTO,” a German concert pianist named Fritz Shulz-Reichel, whose 
novelty recordings were best sellers in the U.S. in 1955 


not being a balanced entity in that rhythm predominates over 
melody and harmony, is not of sufficient character to retain the 
public it initially attracts, and 1955 saw a lessening of interest 
in this type of music. Many of its supporters were augmenting 
their musical experiences with more modern forms of jazz. 

The movie industry was aware of the growing interest in jazz 
and had released or had in production several stories based on 
jazz sequences. Some of the more prominent were Love Me or 
Leave Me, Pete Kelly’s Blues, The Red Nichols Story, The 
Benny Goodman Story, Daddy Long Legs and The Joe Sullivan 
Story. 

Independent radio stations rely for a major portion of their 
programming upon jazz, and the major networks were beginning 
to extend their coverage in this area. Jazz was an important part 
of the format of several of the popular television programs. 

Among the outstanding smaller jazz units, or combos, were 
those of Dave Brubeck, John Lewis, Tony Scott, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Chet Baker and Shorty Rogers. In the forefront of the 
larger bands were Stan Kenton, Billy May, Count Basie, Woody 
Herman, Les Brown, Les Elgart, the Dorsey Brothers, Ray 
Anthony and the Sauter-Finegan orchestra. 

It appeared that while the rhythm and blues era had by no 
means passed, its supporters were sensing a lack of musical 
depth and were beginning to cast about for additional musical 
experiences. Many were finding that the better jazz groups pro- 
duce a type of music which is melodically and harmonically 
interesting as well as rhythmically stimulating. (M. E. HL.) 
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. The tenth year of international control of nar- 
Narcotics. cotics under the sponsorship of the United Na- 
tions was marked by steady progress on various fronts. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its tenth session, April 18 
through May 12, 1955, made several recommendations for the 
consideration of the Economic and Social council. 

International Control of Narcotics and Implementation of 
Treaties.—The commission requested that governments com- 
ply with their obligations under the 1925 and 1931 conventions 
to transmit complete and accurate estimates and statistics, regu- 
larly and promptly, giving adequate explanation of methods used 
to calculate the quantities involved. 

Priority was given to discussion of the proposed single con- 
vention. which would revise, improve and codify the nine exist- 
ing narcotic treaties into one document. The commission con- 
sidered these questions relating to the single convention: con- 
trol of poppy straw, coca leaves, cannabis and cannabis resin; 
specific rules for synthetic narcotics; details concerning esti- 
mates and statistics, particularly for opium; the remaining for- 
mal sections, especially those that provided for a territorial 
(colonial) clause, amendment of the new treaty, settlement of 
disputes and reservations; composition of schedules listing cate- 
gories of drugs under different regimes; and definitions of terms 
to be used in the treaty. 

Drug Addiction.—Increasing emphasis was being placed on 
social and economic aspects of drug addiction. The work of the 
Social commission in crime prevention somewhat paralleled the 
work of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, which requested 
continued collection of information and study of drug addiction 
by the secretary-general in consultation with the World Health 
organization, the Social commission and other bodies concerned; 
noted that in the treatment of drug addiction ambulatory treat- 
ment methods (including the so-called clinic method) are inad- 
visable; requested that the World Health organization prepare 
a study on methods for treating drug addicts; and recommended 
that governments concerned collect information on drug addic- 
tion in their countries and submit these statistics in accordance 
with the revised form of annual reports. 

Illicit. Traffic.—The Chinese mainland continued to be the 
source of great quantities of opium, morphine and heroin, ex- 
ported with official sanction to supply the international illicit 
traffic and used as bartering commodities in Japan, Korea and 
throughout southeast Asia. 

Raw Opium.—In 1954, 34,766 kg. of raw opium were seized. 
Although Thailand had prohibited opium production since 1949, 
large quantities continued to be smuggled into Thailand from 
neighbouring producing countries. In Singapore several large 
smuggling rings were broken up. Strenuous enforcement in Tur- 
key resulted in larger seizures of opium in 1954. Egypt also 
reported increased seizures of raw opium. 

Prepared Opium.—Total seizures of prepared opium in 1954 
were 3,529 kg., most of them in the middle and far east. Illicit 
traffic in prepared opium declined in Canada and the United 
States. Considerable quantities of morphine base were seized in 
Lebanon. It was feared that much illicit morphine base from 
Lebanon was still reaching Canada, Italy, France and the United 
States. 

Heroin.—Therapeutic use of heroin had been discontinued 
in all except a few countries of the world. Japan, Mexico and 
Turkey each reported the discovery of an illicit laboratory for 
the manufacture of heroin. Canada, the United States and Mex- 
ico co-operated in bringing to an end the activities of several 
important international narcotic law violators. Large quantities 
of heroin from Communist China are annually smuggled into 
Japan via Korea, and into the United States via Hong Kong 
and Thailand. 
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Coca Leaf.—Production of coca leaves, under the proposeq 
single convention, would be limited to legitimate needs, prit 
marily for medical and flavouring purposes. Because chewing o} 
coca leaves produces addiction, it is considered an illegitimatd 
use, to be gradually abolished through persuasion and educatiow 
and to be prohibited 25 years after the single convention come 
into force. : 

Clandestine factories manufacturing crude cocaine remain 
a serious problem in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, and cocain# 
addiction was increasing. In the early months of 1955 mor} 
cocaine had been seized in the United States than during th 
entire year 1954. France also reported an increase in illicit traffil 
in cocaine. 

Cannabis sativa.—Because cannabis drugs no longer serv 
any useful purpose, because of their increasing abuse in man} 
countries and in view of the current research into the possibilit 
of developing strains of Cannabis sativa L. devoid of harm 
resins. the commission invited the Food and Agriculture organ 
zation in co-operation with the United Nations secretariat to a 
as a co-ordinating agency for this research and to report 0 
progress made to the commission. 

In 1954, 127,781 kg. of cannabis were seized. About 3% to 
of hashish were seized in Egypt. Large seizures were made i 
Lebanon. 

Synthetic Drugs.—The secretary-general was requested 
invite all governments not parties to the protocol of 1948 f 
control of synthetic narcotics to report on steps taken to becor 
parties thereof, and to prohibit production and use of any sy 
thetic narcotics not considered indispensable to public healt 
The commission urged governments that had not already doi 
so, to prohibit manufacture, import and export of ketobemidon 
one of the most highly addicting drugs known. 

Narcotic Investigations in the United States and Canad: 
The Canadian senate committee investigating narcotic pre 
lems held hearings in Ottawa, Ont., Vancouver, B.C., Montre 
Que., and Toronto, Ont., the cities with the greatest concentr 
tion of narcotic addicts. In June 1955 the committee publis 
its final report and recommendations which emphasized, amor 
other things, the need to establish an institution for treatme 
of drug addicts in or near Vancouver, where about half of 
addicts in Canada are found. 

The number of narcotic addicts in the United States was est 
mated at 50,000 to 60,000, with the greatest concentration | 
the areas of New York city, Chicago, Ill., and Los Angele 
Calif. Reports from the United States public health service ho 
pital at Lexington, Ky., showed that most persons addicted ° 
opiates came from cities of at least 1,000,000 population. 

A survey of drug addiction in the United States, begun by t] 
bureau of narcotics in Jan. 1953, showed that almost 80% of id 
addicts were men, and that about half of all addicts were b 
tween 21 and 30 years of age. Addiction among adolescents W 
negligible except in a few areas, where it was largely a part 
the over-all problem of juvenile delinquency. More than thre 
fourths of the addicts in the United States use heroin. 

Because many addicts have a history of social maladjustmeé 
including experience in crime, before they become addicted, t 
problem of successful treatment is extremely difficult and mi 
be undertaken only in hospitals equipped with specially train 
medical and nursing staffs and with psychiatric, occupatio 
and recreational therapy programs to fit addicts to return 

normal, productive living. Thus a workable solution of the di 
problem lies in close co-ordination of efforts of narcotic enfot 
ment agencies and medical authorities. Severe penalties also” 
necessary to curb the illicit traffic in narcotics. This had b 
demonstrated in various parts of the United States that 
experienced marked decline in narcotic violations after hei 
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2s and long prison sentences had been imposed. The Presi- 
it’s Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics was studying 
entire narcotic problem with a view to formulating an ad- 
ustrative policy and recommendations to the congress for 
re severe penalties for violators of the federal narcotic laws. 
sSIBLIOGRAPHY.—U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, Trafic in Opium and Other 
ngerous Drugs (1954): United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
igs, Report to the Economic and Social Council on the Tenth Session 
the Commission (1955); Harry J. Anslinger and William F. Tomp- 
s, Traffic in Narcotics (1953); United Nations, Bulletin on Narcotics, 
. 1-7 (1949-55). (See also Druc ADMINISTRATION, U.S.) 
‘ MET Se ae AS) 

ser, Gamal Abdel cc? isa poitician wos born a 

’ cer and politician, was born at 
slut, near Alexandria, Jan. 18. He studied at the Ras-el-Tin 
ondary school in Cairo and was dismissed from there in 1935 
taking part in an antigovernment riot, but two years later 
s accepted at the Royal Military academy. In World War II 
served in the western desert and in 1942 founded the secret 
2e Officers’ movement which by 1952 had a membership of 
yut 700. As a major Nasser took part in the 1948 war against 
ael. In May 1952, then a lieutenant colonel, he approached 
ij. Gen. Mohammed Naguib and offered him the post of 
der of a revolution planned to overthrow King Farouk. The 
tp d’etat of July 23 succeeded, and Naguib became the head 
state and later president and prime minister of the republic. 
e real power, however, was held by the Revolutionary Com- 
nd council (R.C.C.) composed of 11 officers and controlled 
Nasser, although Naguib was its nominal chairman. The re- 
ions between Naguib and Nasser became embittered because 
_ former resented being a figurehead and repeatedly asked for 
ler powers. On Feb. 25, 1954, it was announced that Naguib 
| resigned from all his offices. Nasser succeeded him, but 
guib’s popularity was great and two days later the R.C.C. 
sored him as president of the republic with Nasser as prime 
uister, and as chairman of the R.C.C. On March 8, Naguib 
aimed the position of prime minister, and chairman of the 
©.C. On April 18, however, a new reshuffle took place, Nasser 
in became prime minister while Naguib remained president 
the republic and chairman of the R.C.C. On Oct. 26 four 
ts were fired at Nasser as he was making a speech in Alex- 
ria. Naguib was later implicated and removed from office in 
vember. 
‘rom Jan. 22 to Feb. 6, 1955, Nasser presided over a confer- 
e of the Arab league in Cairo. From April 9 to 12 he visited 
yachi, Pak., and during April 12-15, New Delhi, Ind. From 
‘il 18 to 24 he attended the Asian-African conference at 
idung, Indon. On July 11, Nasser and J. Nehru, the Indian 
ne minister, published a statement in Cairo expressing their 
viction that “involvement in military pacts or in alignments 
a the great powers does not secure the cause of peace.” 
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N ti | f hi § . The year 1955 brought 
ationa eograp IC ociety. to a successful conclu- 
sion the seven-year task of preparing the National Geographic 
society-Palomar observatory sky atlas, joint project of the 
society and the California Institute of Technology. Employing 
the unique Schmidt 48-in. wide-angle phototelescope, largest of 
its kind in the world, astronomers on Palomar mountain had 
been systematically photomapping the night skies since 1949. 
Their 1,758 resulting plates chart three-fourths of the heavens— 
all that could be photographed with good quality from the site. 
Plates record objects up to 600,000,000 light years distant (three 
sextillion 600 quintillion miles), an unprecedented depth for a 
sky atlas. The first section of the atlas, composed of 200 photo- 
graphic prints from the plates, was released in August to ob- 
servatories, universities and scientific institutions which had 
contracted for it. Additional sections, each containing billions of 
star images, were scheduled for delivery through following 
months. The 14 by 14-in. photographs each covered a star field 
the size of the bowl of the Big Dipper. 

A second major publishing event of the society’s year was the 
publication in October of Zndians of the Americas. Matthew W. 
Stirling, Neil M. Judd, Andrew Ellicott Douglass, Hiram Bing- 
ham and other technical authorities contributed chapters to this 
432-page record of Indians from Cape Horn to the Arctic and 
from the Ice Age to modern times. The 400 illustrations in- 
cluded six maps and colour reproductions of 149 paintings and 
113 Kodachrome photographs. 

The greatest change observed in the geography of Mars since 
the planet’s surface was first mapped 125 years ago was re- 
ported by E. C. Slipher in the Sept. 1955 National Geographic 
Magazine, after preliminary study of 20,000 new Mars photo- 
graphs. The change was a Texas-size dark area, believed to result 
from primitive plant life, appearing in a large desert region. 
Unlike new fertile patches previously observed, it was inde- 
pendent of existing dark areas. It thus suggested that deserts and 
dark areas on Mars were not directly related to topography, 
surface material or land elevation. The photographs were taken 
with the 27-in. refractor of the Lamont-Hussey observatory at 
Bloemfontein, U. of S.Af., by the National Geographic society- 
Lowell observatory expedition led by Slipher in 1954. 

The National Geographic society “Calypso” oceanographic ex- 
peditions under Capt. Jacques Yves Cousteau of the French navy 
made still and motion pictures underwater off the Seychelles, 
Aldabra, Assumption and Madagascar in the western Indian 
ocean in addition to continuing Mediterranean and Red sea proj- 
ects. Harold E. Edgerton, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in his third summer’s work on the expeditions’ cameras and 
underwater lighting, tested a model of a camera he planned to 
build for the society capable of taking pictures in the greatest 
depths of the oceans. “Calypso” divers salvaged several thou- 
sand amphorae and pieces of fine pottery from the hold of the 
2,200-year-old cargo ship found in 23 fathoms a few miles from 
Marseilles, Fr., late in 1952. 

During the year the Marine laboratory of the University of 
Miami continued its research on life stages and migrations of 
Atlantic pelagic fish. Carl W. Gartlein, Cornell university, con- 
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tinued his long-range study of auroras and their relation to sun 
spots and disruption of wire and wireless communications. 

Abundant additional evidence of three distinct periods of con- 
struction in the 1,500-year-old Olmec culture of southern Mex- 
ico resulted from excavations made at La Venta in westernmost 
Tabasco state, January through May. Anthropologists Philip 
Drucker. Smithsonian institution, Robert F. Heizer, University 
of California, and aides directed 40 native workmen in unearth- 
ing jaguar-mask courts of polished tile and five carved stone 
monuments. They found caches of pottery vessels and 2,000 jade 
objects including 30 standing figurines gathered in council-meet- 
ing fashion around a seated central figure. 

In October, E. Thomas Gilliard, associate curator of birds, 
American Museum of Natural History, reported in the National 
Geographic Magazine on his fourth expedition to New Guinea, 
aided by a society grant. He made the first zoological explora- 
tion of the Hindenburg and Victor Emanuel ranges in northeast 
New Guinea and Papua close to the Netherlands New Guinea 
border. and observed the primitive culture of tribes whose head- 
hunting traditions yielded reluctantly to the impact of the zoth 
century. 

T. Nicholas Panay, Greek scientist, worked summer and fall 
on a society grant on the Ionian sea island of Cephalonia. His 
project was to determine if fresh-water springs welling up off- 
shore to the east were linked by any physical processes to a sea 
stream flowing onto the island in large volume at high tide from 
the west. 

Entering a rocky, canal-like bed, it vanishes underground near 
the west-coast town of Argostolion. 

Adm. Robert E. Peary’s 45-starred United States flag, flown 
at the north pole April 6, rg909, and carried on all the explorer’s 
Arctic travels, was presented to the society May 6, to be en- 
shrined in its Explorers hall. At ceremonies in Constitution hali 
Mrs. Marie Peary Stafford bestowed the emblem on behalf of 
her family. At the same time she accepted for her mother, Mrs. 
Robert E. Peary, a special gold medal of the society honouring 
Mrs. Peary for her active part in her husband’s explorations 
from 18gt through 1902. 

The society’s members at the end of 1955 numbered 2,150,000. 
About 1,100 colour pictures filled 823 colour pages in the year’s 
12 issues of the monthly illustrated National Geographic Maga- 
zine. The Atlantic ocean, southeast Asia, New England and east- 
ern South America were 1955 subjects of large-scale map sup- 
plements in 10 colours prepared by the cartographic division. 
Fifty staff-drawn maps and map-diagrams illustrated articles on 
regional geography. 

Chief justice of the United States Earl Warren and Benjamin 
M. McKelway, editor of the Washington Star (D.C.), were 
elected in January to the board of trustees of the society. At the 
same time, Thomas W. McKnew, secretary since 1945, became, 
in addition, a vice-president. On Sept. 22, 1955, John Oliver La 
Gorce, president and editor, completed 50 years of service to 
the society. 

The other officers were: chairman of the board, Gilbert Gros- 
venor; vice-president and associate editor, Melville Bell Grosve- 
nor; treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; research committee chair- 
man, Lyman J. Briggs; vice-chairman, Alexander Wetmore. 

CROSESG.) 
By the end of Aug. 1955 the U.S. army 


National Guard. national guard consisted of 5,221 units and 


360,689 officers and enlisted men, and the air national guard con- 
sisted of 664 units and 61,271 officers and airmen. These units 
and personnel were located in more than 2,200 cities and towns 
throughout the United States, including each of the 48 states, 
the territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the commonwealth of 


Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. On Oct. 1, 1955, all 
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NEW YORK GUARDSMEN filing out of the 7Jist infantry regiment armoi 


during the nation-wide alert, Operation “Minuteman,” April 20, 1955 


but one battalion (consisting of four engineer units) of the 1,6 
army national guard units which were ordered to active du 
during the Korean emergency had been released from feder 
service and returned to the control of their respective states. 

During the latter part of 1954 the basic mission of the 
tional guard, that of providing a reserve force capable of imm 
diate mobilization in the event of a nationai emergency, Wy 
expanded to include new and increased responsibilities. The ¢ 
national guard began active participation in the Air Defe 
Augmentation plan of the air defense command, a program 
signed to ensure the readiness and increase the combat potent: 
of the air national guard, as well as to extend the coverage a 
strengthen the air defense system of the United States. Seve 
teen air national guard units at strategic locations maintain 
two jet fighter aircraft, five combat-ready air crews and t 
supporting personnel on five-minute runway alert status duri 
daylight hours, daily. | 

In a similar manner, the army national guard, assisting t 
regular army in the antiaircraft defense of the continental Unit 
States, expanded its antiaircraft artillery program. By the e 
of Sept. 1955, 54 army national guard antiaircraft batteries h 
assumed the 24-hour defense of major industrial and populati 
sites which had formerly been defended by batteries of t 
regular army. 

By Oct. 1, 1955, the air national guard had converted 65 
its 73 fighter-interceptor squadrons from conventional to— 
aircraft, with the remaining 8 squadrons scheduled for conv 
sion prior to July 1, 1956. 

Operation “Minuteman,” a surprise nation-wide test alert 
the readiness and availability of the national guard, was h 
on April 20, 1955, and proved to be the greatest peacetime ¢ 
zen-soldier training exercise in history, with more than 350, 
army and air guardsmen in every state, Alaska and the Distt 
of Columbia taking part. 

In 1954-55, as in past years, the national guard participa 
in hundreds of rescue and relief missions, fought fires and floc 
flew missions of mercy and responded in all types of local : 
state emergencies. In the wake of Hurricanes “Carol” | 
“Diane,” national guardsmen performed disaster duty for | 
successive days and nights, aiding storm victims and guar¢ 
business and residential districts in Connecticut, Massachuse 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia and N« 
and South Carolina. (E. C. EN. 
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ational Labor Relations Board. nc xcsswtb. 
* the National Labor 
lations board’s administration of the Labor Management Re- 
jons act was marked by significant rulings in the areas of 
lective bargaining, jurisdiction and the union filing require- 
ents of the act. 
During the 1955 fiscal year, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower ap- 
inted Theophil C. Kammholz as general counsel and Boyd 
edom, new member to the five-member board. At the close 
the fiscal year the board was composed of Chairman Guy 
rmer and members Abe Murdock, Ivar H. Peterson, Philip 
y Rodgers and Boyd Leedom. 
Collective Bargaining.—The board made a number of deci- 
ns during the year which were significant in the field of col- 
tive bargaining. Among these was a ruling involving the sub- 
t of employee stock purchase plans. A majority of the board 
d that a stock purchase plan, when based on the employment 
ation and providing for company contributions, was a subject 
which an employer would be required to bargain if requested 
do so by a union representing the employees. This ruling was 
sed upon a finding that such plans come within the meaning of 
th “wages” and “other conditions of employment” as these 
‘ms were used in the act. The act required an employer to 
rgain about these matters with the representative chosen by a 
jority of employees. 
Dealing with another aspect of collective bargaining, the 
ard ruled unanimously that an employer must furnish infor- 
ition to support his claim of financial inability to pay a wage 
srease. The board stated the rule as follows: “. . . it is settled 
y that when an employer seeks to justify the refusal of a 
ge increase upon an economic basis .. . good faith bargain- 
; under the Act requires that upon request the employer 
empt to substantiate its economic position by reasonable 
of.” 
In another case, a majority of the board found that the em- 
vyer had violated the act by discharging an employee who had 
ticipated in a conference designed to bring together repre- 
itatives of various employers who needed employees, and 
sreby help the employer’s employees obtain the best competi- 
e offer possible. The conference was intended also to counter- 
_ an agreement among employers not to hire each other’s em- 
vyees of the character involved. A majority of the board ruled 
it the employees’ activity engaged in was legitimate, “to 
yaden their opportunities for employment, to obtain the best 
ket for their services, and to lessen their dependence upon 
» Respondent for employment—all matters clearly, and prop- 
y, related to the issue of wages... .” 
[Interpretation of the act’s 30-day notice requirement was 
‘olved in another case. A majority of the board held that a 
ike to compel modification of an agreement was illegal where 
» union failed to give the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
vice at least 30 days’ notice of the dispute. The union in the 
xe did not give the service notice until more than a month 
er the start of the strike. 
Jurisdiction of the Board.—A number of decisions involved 
» board’s dollar-volume jurisdictional standards. In one series 
decisions the board announced that the standards would be 
iformly applied in the territories as in the 48 states. In the 
st decision under this new policy a majority of the board dis- 
ssed a petition for decertification of a union representing 
iployees of a company located in Puerto Rico because the 
mpany’s operations failed to meet any of the board’s standards 
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governing the assertion of jurisdiction. Board member Murdock 
dissented. The board previously had exercised plenary jurisdic- 
tion in the territories, taking cases without regard to the size of 
the employer’s business. 

The board also adopted a new rule for determining jurisdic- 
tion in secondary boycott cases. It announced that it would con- 
tinue to consider the volume of business of all employers in- 
volved in such cases. The change was that, instead of counting 
merely the volume of affected business between the primary 
employer and any secondary employers concerned, the board 
would count toward the jurisdictional amounts all business of 
the secondary employers at the location affected by the boycott. 

The Filing Requirements.—The compliance of unions with 
the filing requirements of the act was involved in two cases. 

In one case the board unanimously ruled a national union to 
be out of compliance with the filing requirements of the act 
because the union failed to show that it had distributed its 
financial reports to its members as required by the law. As a 
consequence, the national and its affiliated local unions were 
disqualified from bringing cases to the board, participating in 
representation elections, or making valid union-shop agreements. 
The board acted after the national union failed to offer any 
evidence to back up earlier reports it had made asserting that 
it had distributed the financial reports to its members. This was 
the first such case to come before the board. 

In another ruling, the board found that an officer of a na- 
tional union had filed false non-Communist affidavits. Acting to 
effectuate the policies of the act and the requirements of na- 
tional security and to protect the integrity of board processes, 
the board unanimously held the national union and its affiliated 
locals to be out of compliance with the filing requirements of 
the act. The board found, after a hearing, that the union officer 
had admitted in an article in the union’s newspaper that his 
affidavit was false. However, the union obtainéd an order from 
the U.S. court of appeals at Washington staying any board action 
under this ruling until the board decision could be reviewed by 
the court. 

Case Activity.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
individual employees filed more charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices against employers and unions than in any prior year in the 
20-year history of the National Labor Relations board. A sharp 
upward trend of such filings started during fiscal 1954 when 
2,147 individuals filed charges. This compared with 1,656 charges 
filed by individual employees in fiscal 1953. The previous peak 
was 2,041 cases filed by individuals in fiscal 1949. 

Individual employees filed charges of unfair practices in a 
total of 2,668 cases during fiscal 1955, constituting 43% of the 
6,163 charges of unfair labour practices of all types filed during 
the year. 

A total of 4,358 charges were filed against employers, or 71% 
of the total charges filed, and 1,805 charges were filed against 
unions, or 29% of the total charges filed. 

Of the employees’ charges, 1,576, or 59%, were directed 
against employers, and the remaining 1,092, or 41%, were di- 
rected against unions. 

The agency closed a total of 13,679 cases of all types during 
the year. The board issued formal decisions in a total of 2,108 
cases of all types. Of these, 360 were in unfair labour practice 
cases and 1,748 in representation cases. 

The independent general counsel, who was the prosecuting of- 
ficer of the agency, closed 5,320 unfair labour practice cases 
without the necessity of formal action; 614, or 12%, were ad- 
justed by various types of settlements; 1,634, or 31%, were 
dismissed after investigation; and the remaining 57% were with- 
drawn. In many cases the withdrawals actually reflected settle- 
ments of the matter in issue. 


The general counsel issued 373 formal complaints alleging vio- 
lations of the act: 211 against employers, 112 against unions, 
and so against both employers and unions. (See also LABOUR 
(Gale) 


Unions; STRIKES.) 
National Museum: see SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


’ In 1955 travel to 
National Parks and Monuments. 2:ea; administered 
by the U.S. national park service exceeded that of any previous 
year; funds for road, trail and other improvements were sub- 
stantially increased; and a number of important donations were 
made for park purposes. 

Visitors to national park areas totalled 49,176,293 in the 
12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1955. This compared with a 
total of about 47,925,000 in the previous 12-month period, and 
exceeded by approximately 15,500,000 the 1950 total. 

Additional accommodations for visitors were provided by the 
concessionaires operating in a number of parks. Special cere- 
monies marked completion of the multimillion-dollar Jackson 
Lake lodge in Grand Teton National park, Wyo., built with 
funds provided by Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., a nonprofit or- 
ganization established by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

At Grand Canyon National park, Ariz., plans were drawn up 
for a $1,000,000 visitor-facilities modernization and improve- 
ment program by Fred Harvey, the concessionaire on the can- 
yon’s south rim. Negotiations were completed, subject to con- 
gressional review, for the installation and operation of extensive 
dining and boating facilities at the Flamingo site in Everglades 
National park, Fla., entailing an initial investment of $250,000 
of private capital. 

Approximately $2,500,000 of federal funds was programmed 
for road, parking area, camp ground, marina and other installa- 
tions in and adjacent to the Flamingo site. 

Work was continued on a number of major road projects, such 
as the Stevens Canyon road in Mt. Rainier National park, Wash., 
begun in 1930; the Heart O’ the Hills highway in Olympic Na- 
tional park, Wash.; the Heintooga Ridge road in Great Smoky 
Mountains National park, N.C.-Tenn.; and the Blue Ridge, 
Natchez Trace and Colonial parkways. 

One of the year’s highlights was the establishment on Sept. 14 
of a representative portion of the scenic and historic Cumber- 
land gap region, Kentucky-Virginia-Tennessee, as the Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical park. The 20,100 ac. for this tri- 
state park were acquired by the three states at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 and donated to the federal government. 

Another of the year’s highlights was the enactment of legis- 
lation sponsored by Hawaii’s delegate to the U.S. congress, Eliz- 
abeth Pruitt Farrington, authorizing establishment of the ancient 
City of Refuge and adjoining lands on the Kona coast of the 
Island of Hawaii as a national historical park. This congres- 
sional action culminated a half century of effort by the Hawatian 
people to achieve national recognition and protection for this 
unusual “city” where Hawaiian fugitives and refugees found 
sanctuary many centuries ago. The secretary of the interior was 
authorized to acquire lands for the park by donation or purchase. 
The governor of Hawaii also was authorized to acquire lands at 
the expense of the territory by exchange or otherwise. 

One unit of the national park system—Old Kasaan National 
monument, Alsk.—was abolished and its 38 ac. transferred to 
the U.S. forest service for administration as part of the Tongass 
National forest. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay was the principal 
speaker at ceremonies dedicating Fort Vancouver National mon- 
ument, Wash., on Aug. 13. This area, established in 1954, in- 
cludes the site of the stockaded fur-trading post which served 
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tist are preserved in this area. 


Areas Administered by the National Park Service (Sept. 30, 1955) 


Federal | ‘ 
(approxi 

Type of area Number acreag® 
National parks® <. 2 n"emhe cat oy eee econo 28 12,670 
National historical parks . 2... - + + 2 + 2 ee ee 7 31% 
National monuments}-.%. «. . -:s .) Ge) ce to uke cee cue 83 8,975, 

Nafional military parks. =. . = 52 <i tee eon 1 24,4) 

National memorial parks . 2. 1 1 se ee ee et 1 68 } 
National battlefield parks and sites . . . . . +. +s + 9 A). 
National historic sites and memorials . . . . . . + «os 22 5 


National cemeteries?) 2° 5 ts ce ey) eee renee 10 
National parkways 
National capital porks . . 2... 2 1 6 5 2 oe ee ew 
National recreation areas 


Total is nes 5s otek arr cots eats as ie come 181 23,919, 1) 


*Largest and oldest national park is the Yellowstone in Wyoming (also includes small 
tions of Idaho and Montana). Established in 1872, the park contains more than 2,000,000 
{The oldest national monument is Devils Tower in Wyoming, established by proclamaty: 
of Pres. Theodore Roosevelt in 1906. Special ceremonies were to be held in 1956 in obs 3 
ance of the area's golden anniversary. 


as headquarters, from 1824 to 1846, of the Hudson’s Bay cow 
pany activities from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific a 
from California to Alaska. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson delivered the m 
speech at ceremonies at George Washington Carver Natio 
monument, Mo., in observance of Carver day, July 12. f\ 
birthsite and boyhood home of the famed Negro educator-sci 


Ceremonies were held on June 17 dedicating to public use} 
new Museum of North Carolina Minerals at Gillespie gap 
the Blue Ridge parkway. At this point the parkway skirts 
Spruce Pine area, one of the world’s most highly mineraliz 
regions. The state of North Carolina provided funds for erecti 
the museum structure and for the preparation of its series 
interesting exhibits by the national park service. 

Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., donated $300,000 to match 
equal amount of federal funds appropriated by congress f 
park land acquisition. The donation was made and accepted 
condition that the entire $600,000 would be expended for t 
acquisition of property in Grand Teton National park. 

A donation for the purpose made possible the purchase by 
national park service of one of the tents used by George Was 
ington during the American Revolution. This valuable accessi 
was to be on display at Yorktown, Colonial National Histori 
park, Va., during the 350th Jamestown anniversary celebratic 
in 1957. The park includes most of Jamestown Island. | 

An anonymous donation of $30,000 was given to the servi 
for a two-year study of methods and devices employed in n 
tional and state park areas to interpret these areas to the visi 
ing public. This study was being made by Freeman Tilden, < 
authority on parks and author of the book The National Park. 
What They Mean to You and Me. 

Three vacancies on the Advisory Board on National Park 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments were filled by t 
appointment of John B. Oakes, New York Times editorial boa 
member; Carl I. Wheat, an attorney of Menlo Park, Calif.; at 
E. Raymond Hall, chairman of the department of zoology, U1 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. (C. L. Waa 

England and Wales.—Two further national parks, areas 
Northumberland and the Brecon Beacons, comprising about 9 
sq.mi., were designated in 1955. Both of these were awaiti 
confirmation by the minister of housing and local governmel 
The eight national parks already confirmed and established co 
ered an area of 4,333 sq.mi. In these, additional accommodati 
and facilities for visitors were provided during the year. T 
National Parks commission made proposals for the designati 
of the Quantock hills, in Somerset, and the Gower peninsula, 
Glamorgan, as “‘areas of outstanding natural beauty.’ The 
areas were to be the ones selected for special planning design 
to maintain their beauty. They might be less extensive art 
than the national parks, and the provisions of the National Pat 
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regarding the development of facilities for open-air recre- 
on did not apply to them. 
Australia.—Queensland—During the year six new areas 
alling 7,768 ac. were proclaimed national parks, the chief of 
ich was Magnetic Island, outside Townsville, covering an area 
6,260 ac. Additional areas totalling 1,787 ac. were added to 
sting parks, including 1,480 ac. to the Carnarvon park. About 
,000 people visited the parks. 
Tasmania.—A new national park was established in the rug- 
1 southwestern part of the island—Lake Pedder National 
‘k, embracing Lake Pedder and some spectacular peaks rising 
5,000 ft. Others included 620 ac. of forest fringing St. Mary’s 
ss in the northeast, and 20 ac. of scenic foreshore at Stewart’s 
7, Port Arthur. About 25,000 people visited the parks during 
‘ year. 
4 “countryside code,” the first of its kind in Australia, was 
msored and introduced by the Scenery Preservation board. 
south Australia.—Two new roads were provided in the Belair 
tional park, which enabled visitors to traverse areas hitherto 
ccessible. Approximately 400,000 people visited this park dur- 
the year. 
7ictoria.—About 35,000 persons visited the Buchan Caves 
tional park during the year. 
3elgian Congo.—No new nature reserve was established dur- 
/ 1955, but consideration was given to the establishment of 
v national parks, especially in the region of Haute-Tshuapa, 
h a view to protecting a portion of the equatorial forest. Pro- 
‘on was made for the accommodation of visitors to the 
indi area of the Albert National park by establishing a new 
ip capable of accommodating 60 persons. A total of 3,754 
sons visited the parks during the year. 
Xenya.—The two national parks affected by Mau Mau activ- 
s, Mt. Kenya and Aberdare, continued to be closed to the 
lic and all plans for development were suspended tempo- 
ly. The new Safari lodges were opened in the Tsavo Na- 
nal park, Kenya’s main sanctuary for big game, the Kitani 
‘ari lodge in the western sector of the park and the Aruba 
ari lodge in the eastern sector. Approximately 120,000 people 
‘ted the parks during the year. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Development work continued in the 
theastern sector of the Kafue National park. In the northern 
cor six temporary camps were constructed and the dry- 
ther tracks were improved and extended. 
south Africa.—A record number of 91,000 visited the Kruger 
‘ional park. Conditions in the Mountain Zebra park were very 
ourable and six foals were raised, making the total 16. 
‘anganyika.—The Serengeti National park was the only 
iblished national park in Tanganyika, but the establishment 
it least two additional parks was under consideration. L. S. B. 
key, curator of the Coryndon museum, Nairobi, continued 
‘archaeological research in the Oldwai gorge, disclosing fur- 
r evidence of Stone Age culture and the fauna of 250,000 
rs ago. 
ibout 2,000 visitors visited the park during the year. 
‘ugoslavia.—Eight national parks, with a total area of 360,- 
-ac., had been established since 1949. The largest was the 
vrovo National park in Macedonia, with an area of 176,160 
established to protect the recently created Mavrovo lake 
ch supplied water for the Mavrovo electric plant system. The 
er seven national parks were Durmitor, Biogradska and Lov- 
in Montenegro, Plitvice Lakes, Paklenica and Risnjek in 
vatia and Pelister in Macedonia. (See also Tourist TRAVEL. ) 
(H. M. As.) 


tional Recreation Association: sce SocrIETIES AND 
JOCIATIONS, U.S. 


National Safety Council: see Accients. 

National Science Foundation: see Socretirs aNnp Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc.: see SocreTies AND AssocraTIONs, U.S. 

National Temperance League, Inc.: see Socirrirs AN 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

National Wealth: see WEALTH AND Income, DistrRIBu- 
TION OF. 

Natural Gas: see Gas, NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED. 
Naturalization: see Immicrattion, EMIGRATION AND NAt- 
URALIZATION. 

Nauru: see Trust TERRITORIES. 


Navies of the World At the end of r955 there were 
« three great navies, those of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. Other ma- 
jor fleets were those of France and Italy, followed by those of 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Spain, Turkey, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. There were also 45 lesser navies. 
The comparative strengths in ships, of and above the escort cate- 
gories, of the navies of the world were as shown in Table I. 
Among the naval events of the year were: the first sea trials 
of the U.S.S. “Nautilus,” the world’s first atomic-powered sub- 
marine, Jan. 17-20; the large operations of the United States 
7th fleet, involving 120 warships, to cover the evacuation by 
the Chinese Nationalists of the Tachen Islands, which started 
early in February; the explosions and fire in the U.S. submarine 
“Pomodon” at San Francisco, Calif., on Feb. 21; the commis- 
sioning of H.M.S. “Ark Royal,” Great Britain’s largest aircraft 
carrier and the first to have all the postwar developments in 
flight deck technique, on Feb. 22; the launching of H.M.S., “Ex- 
calibur,” the second submarine with engines boosted by hydro- 
gen peroxide, at Barrow-in-Furness on Feb. 25; the combined 


Table I.—Novies of the World, Dec. 1955* 


light Frig- 

Fleet fleet Escort Cruis- ates 

air- air- and ers and 
craft craft ferry and escort Sub- 
car car- car- Battle- armoured Destroy- ves- ma- 
Country riers riers riers ships ships ers sels rines 
United States . . . . 29 7h 66 15 76 379 357, 202 
Great Britain . . 5 9 2 fo} 24 80 183 59 
USS Re Hs mrad os gia Pe = — — 3 31 140 200 450 
France vcs eat — 3 ] 2 5 20 54 14 
Rallys Pr Mellen sc amibs te — = = 2 3 nd 38 5 
Netherlands —_ ] =e a= 2 10 24 Ps 
Sweden ....- - 5 14 9 21 
Sein boo ee Godt A 6 18 18 6 
Torkeyire <<0s« « « ] 10 — 12 
Cenddd <4). == = 1 — = 2 1 52 —_ 
Australia.) sss. s/s — = = ] 6 17 —_ 
Argentina. . « « »—<« = 72 2 15 8 3 
eral hg me Ales 6 2 9 8 3 
Chiles Sais Mal s voow ak = a — ] 2 6 6 5 
nei 4 5 tan o o od 2 6 4 —_— 
New Zealand . 2 — 6 — 
Greecesw.s «sss 1 3 19 4 
China (Communist) . . _ — — — ] 2 12 8 
Norway 3 «4 « s = « By] 12 8 
Portugal’: «4 « % 4 5 8 3 
China (Nationalist) . _ 9 20 _ 
Japan. co ues = © 8 2 28 1 
Rerun smxcuyenier ot vel 6 6 
Pakistan) ia jens) entre 4 4 _ 
Rumoanidiea! @ © =: «. te 4 = 3 
Polandiewe-t-m) cinemte = = a = a 2 oS 4 
Thailand. .... - 5 4 
Dominican Republic . 2 9 —— 
piel Gag 6 oO 2 7 —= 
Isrdele kenustge) <4) © 2 5 — 
Venezuela... . - 2 4 = 
Golombig. = =. « « » 2 3 = 
South Africa, Union of. 4 3 = 
Indonesia . ..- ~ 1 4 =A 
Denmark... .- > = Le ; 

Yugoslavia... .- 

Mexico. . « + + © + —= —= 8 _ 


*Other naval forces with four or fewer escort vessels are those of Cuba, Belgium, lre- 
land, Korea, Iran, Uruguay, Ecuador and Burma. Minor warships are possessed by Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, Finland, Germany (East), Germany (West), Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, 
Iceland, Iraq, Panamé, Paraquay, Philippines and Vietnam (South). 
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fleet exercises in the Mediterranean known as “Sea Lance” dur- 
ing March 10-15 in which about 50 ships and 150 aircraft took 
part in simulation of atomic warfare: the sinking of the British 
submarine “Sidon” at Portland, Dorset, following an explosion 
in a torpedo on June 16 (the submarine was salvaged a week 
later): the commissioning of H.M.S. “Grey Goose,” the largest 
warship so far to be propelled solely by gas turbines, on June 
>>: the bombardment lasting for two days of the terrorist posi- 
tions in Johore on the east coast of Malaya by the British 
cruiser “Newcastle,” flagship of the admiral second in command 
of the far east station (announced June 28); the agreement to 
hand over the administration and control of the British naval 
base at Simonstown to the government of the Union of South 
Africa (announced July 4); the launching of the U.S.S. “Sea 
Wolf,” the second atomic-powered submarine (but the first with 
an intermediate reactor and a liquid metal coolant) at Groton, 
Conn., on July 21; the withdrawal of the last British battleship 
in commission, H.M.S. “Vanguard,” from the fleet to be reduced 
to reserve (announced Sept. 12); the major North Atlantic 
Treaty organization maritime tactical exercise of 1955 known as 
“Sea Enterprise” held in the Norwegian sea area during Sept. 
21-28, which was sponsored by the supreme Allied commander, 
Atlantic. and conducted by the commander in chief, eastern 
Atlantic, in which 36 ships including 5 British aircraft carriers, 
100 aircraft and 15,000 men from the United States, United 
Kingdom, Canada and Norway took part; the commissioning at 
the Norfolk naval shipyard, Portsmouth, Va., of the WUGSESE 
“Forrestal.” the largest aircraft carrier in the world, on Oct. 1 
and the launching of her sister ship “Saratoga” at the New York 
naval shipyard, Brooklyn, on Oct. 8; the visit of six Russian 
warships comprising two cruisers and four destroyers to Ports- 
mouth, Eng., and the reciprocal visit of six British warships 
comprising an aircraft carrier, a fast minelayer and four 
destroyers to Leningrad between Oct. 12 and 17; and the 
celebrations to mark the 1soth anniversary of the battle of 
Trafalgar on Oct. 21 when the queen and the duke of Edinburgh 
dined with the board of admiralty in the famous Painted hall of 
the Royal Naval college, Greenwich, to do honour to the immor- 
tal memory of Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. 

U.S. Naval Strength.—Three giant aircraft carriers of 60,- 
ooo tons were being built, the “Independence,” “Ranger” and 
“Saratoga,” and a fifth ship of this “Forrestal” class, the “Kitty 
Hawk,” was projected. Fifteen aircraft carriers of the “Midway” 
and “Oriskany” (‘‘Essex”) classes were being converted with the 
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estimates. Of the 26 new frigates of the anti-aircraft, aircré 


new angled deck and the enclosed bow. The heavy cruis@ 
“Boston,” “Canberra” and “Los Angeles” were converted 
guided missile ships. Eleven large destroyers were under q 
struction and seven more were projected. Four destroyer esco} 
were completed or being built and nine more were project 
Another six nuclear-powered submarines and four large subr 
rines of conventional design were projected. In addition to tl 

| 


ships enumerated in Table I. there were 246 minelayers af 
minesweepers, 118 patrol vessels, 553 amphibious craft, 550 al 
iliaries and 1,800 service craft. The U.S. navy comprised a to 
of 4,420 vessels at the end of 1955. 

British Naval Strength.—The new large fleet aircraft ¢ 
rier “Ark Royal” was finally completed and joined the ope 
tional fleet in the Mediterranean in Oct. 1955. The fleet aircr 
carrier “Victorious” was being completely rebuilt into a bigg 
ship. The intermediate fleet aircraft carrier “Hermes,” an i 
provement on the three new vessels of the “Centaur” class, 
still under construction. The light fleet aircraft carriers ‘Herd 
les” and “Leviathan” were still suspended. The construction | 
the long-suspended cruisers “Blake,” “Defence” and “Tig 
was resumed. Two fleet escort ships (superdestroyers ) and ei 
general-purpose frigates were ordered under the 1955-56 né 


{ 


| 


; 
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direction and two antisubmarine types, six were completed, fi 
were nearing completion and nine were launched. Six new s 


shown in the table included three fast minelayers, 
minesweepers, 139 coastal minesweepers, 112 inshore minesweé 
ers, 52 fast patrol boats, 30 seaward defense boats, 32 antis 
marine trawlers, 66 landing craft and many miscellaneous sh 
and auxiliaries. 

U.S.S.R.--Eight more of the class of large cruisers of wh 
the “Sverdlov” was the prototype were under constructi 
bringing the number of this class of Soviet warships up to 
Among new Russian destroyers were 24 of the flush-decked fl 
and escort types. A large number of ocean-going long-range s 
marines were completed. 

France.—Iwo large fast light fleet aircraft carriers W 
under construction or projected. The anti-aircraft cruiser “C 
bert” was being built. Six more new destroyers were comple 
and five were under construction, six new frigates were ¢ 
pleted and four under construction, and 13 submarines were | 
der construction or projected. | 

Italy.—Two former light cruisers were converted into 


Table Il—Modern Types of Warships 


Category Name or class Country 
f “Forrestal” U.S. 
FiaetrAlrcrast GalrierS ie lehion s , 6,18 6: © 0) = “Coral Sea” U.S. 
| “Ark Royal" AKG 
\L “Oriskany” U.S. 
(i “Albion” UK 
Light Fleet Carriers... 2 ee ee ee ee 1 “Wright” U.S. 
“La Fayette” France 
( “Missouri” U.S. 
Battleshipsa <) 1s (a) “i's wi <6) ‘wire. is) 16 .e uit io 4 “Vanguard” ULK. 
“Jean Bart” France 
Large Cruisers . . . 2 « « Bete ts cers to “Alaska” U.S. 
Heavy Cruisers. . . « 2 6 © © © oe oo @ 2 “Salem" US: 
. | “Roanoke” U.S. 
“Sverdloy"” U.S.S.R. 
alt Cruisers. 6 6 cc 6. 2s 0 be ses © 4. “De Ruyter” Netherlands 
| “De Grasse” France 
“Superb” U.K. 
“Gota Lejon"” Sweden 
“Wilkinson” U.S. 
“Diana” U.K. 
Leaders and Destroyers « «ee ee ee © © “Gearing” U.S. 
“Alamein” U.K. 
“Skory” U.S.S.R. 
“Halland” Sweden 
“Grenville” AS 
Mriggtenal aie, perso 0) 05 wale soe! eyc0) 2) s Z “Mounts Bay” he 
i “Le Corse” France 
( “Nautilus” U.S. 
; J “Gudgeon” US. 
Bobmorines sis “so 6 tas 2) 6 68) 6 we Sal hes ULS.S.R 
| “Artful” U.K. 
“Artemis” France 


Tons Main Armament Torpedo Shaft Knots Da 
displacement guns tubes Aircraft horse power speed compl 
59,650 8 5-in. _— 100 260,000 33 
45,000 14° 5-in. _- 137 212,000 33 ] 
36,800 16 4.5 in. _ 110 152,000 31" 1 
33,100 8 5-in. _ 100 150,000 33 ] 
22,000 eee — 4S 76,000 29) 1 
14,500 ese - 50 120,000 Be 1 
eas ae _ 45 100,000 32 j 
H 9 16-in. aed —_ 212,000 
44,500 8 15-in. — _ 730/000 30 : 
38,750 8 15-in. _— _ 150,000 30 ! 
27,500 9 12-in. _ _ 150,000 33 
17,000 9 8-in. _ —_ 120,000 33 
14,500 12 6-in. _ _— 120,000 32 . 
12,800 12 6-in. 10 21-in. = 130,000 34 
9,664 8 6-in. a = 78,000 32 
9,000 16 5S-in. — _ 120,000 332 
9,000 9 6-in. 6 21-in — 72,500 31Y% 
soe 7 6-in. 6 21-in = 100,000 Sk} 
,700 2 = = 5-in. 4 21-in — 80,000 5 
2,610 6 4.5-in 10 21-in —_ 54,000 34% 
2,425 6 5-in. 5 21-in — 60,000 35 
2,400 5 4.5-in 10 21-in _ 50,000 31 
2,200 4 5§.1-in 10 21-in _— 70,000 38 
2,600 4 4,7-in 8 21-inn — 50,000 35 
1,730 2 A-in — _ 40,000 x 
1,580 4 4-in, _ _ 5,500 thes 
1,290 6 2.25-in. 12 21.7-in. — 20,000 ae 
3,180 a 621 -in — eee 
1,615 care 6 21-in, — eee 20. 
1,457 2 4-in. 190. 21<n, 7 wut 222 
1,120 1 4-in, 8 21-in — ove 18 
820 1 3.5-in, 10 21.7-in, = oes 17 
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opp 


ve: DOCKSIDE VIEW of the U.S.S. ‘Forrestal,’ 
550-ton aircraft carrier which was given its sea trials 
1955 


‘ow: BRITISH SAILORS bicycling through Palace 
are, Leningrad, during a 1955 visit of the British fleet 
the Soviet city 


Above: PILOT'S VIEW of a landing on a moving aircraft carrier; 
top, banking for the approach; centre, levelling off; bottom, hitting 
the flight deck. In the background of the bottom picture may be seen 
the barrier which stops the planes. The photographs were made during 
manoeuvres of the U.S.S. ‘‘Essex’’ off the coast of Formosa in 1955 


ht: U.S. CREW leaving one 
wo destroyer escorts given to 
an in 1955 under the terms 
he Mutual Defense Assistance 
jram. Japanese crews on 
it are waiting to board ship 
ing the ceremonies at Boston, 
s., naval shipyard 
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stroyer leaders, and two large destroyers, four frigates and three 
corvettes were being built or completed. Two large submarines 
were acquired from the United States. 

Netherlands.—Three large destroyers were completed and 
eight more were under construction. Seven escort vessels, six 
ocean minesweepers and five patrol vessels were acquired from 
the United States, and four submarines were under construction. 

Sweden.—Two large destroyers were completed, and four 
destroyers, six submarines, a large minelayer, 20 motor torpedo 
boats and six coastal minesweepers were being built. 

Canada.—The light fleet aircraft carrier “Bonaventure” was 
under construction in Great Britain, and 14 destroyer escorts, 
a loop layer, six coastal minesweepers and eight seaward de- 
fense patrol craft were being built. Twelve frigates were con- 
verted for antisubmarine duties. 

Australia.—At the end of the year the light fleet aircraft 
carrier “Melbourne” (renamed Oct. 28; she was formerly named 
“Majestic”) was completed in Great Britain, and three ‘“Dar- 
ing” class destroyers, four fast antisubmarine frigates, four 
coastal minesweepers, four seaward defense boats and four boom 
defense vessels were being built in Australia. 


See Raymond V. B. Blackman, Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
(Re WW 18h, 335) 


1955-56 (Lon- 
don, 1955). ou 
Navy, U.S. Department of: see GovernMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 


N b k Known as the “Cornhusker state,” Nebraska is 
e ras a. situated in the west north central portion of the 
U.S. Area: 77,227 sq.mi., including an estimated 564 sq.mi. of 
water. Population: (1950 census) 1,325,510; (July 1, 1955, est.) 
1,369,000. In 1950 the urban population constituted 46.9% of 
the total. Capital city: Lincoln, pop. (1950) 98,884; largest city: 
Omaha, pop. 251,117. 

History.—The 1955 session of the Nebraska legislature met 
from Jan. 4 to June 17, the longest session in the history of 
the legislature. A total of 354 bills were enacted into law, some 
of the more important of which were as follows: (1) property 
tax assessment date changed from March 10 to March 1; (2) 
property henceforth to be valued at its “basic value” rather 
than its “actual value”; (3) business inventories would hence- 
forth be assessed on an “average annual inventory’”’ basis (the 
above bills were passed to implement constitutional amendments 
adopted in 1954); (4) the tax commissioner was directed to 
formulate rules and regulations pertaining to the valuation and 
assessment of property; (5) the state turnpike authority was 
abolished; (6) a new formula for the distribution of the gasoline 
tax to the counties was formulated; (7) the state highway laws 
were codified; (8) aid to the totally and permanently disabled 
was added to the state public assistance program; (9) certifica- 
tion requirements for rural elementary teachers were raised; 
(10) use of radar in traffic enforcement was authorized and 
legalized; (11) penalties were increased for various traffic of- 
fenses; (12) truck and trailer licence fees were increased, as 
were those for passenger cars; (13) an Egg Improvement law 
was enacted and a new division of wheat development, utiliza- 
tion and marketing was established; (14) a 2% severance tax 
was levied on all oil and gas produced in the state. 

Five constitutional amendments were proposed: (1) to 
change the allocation of fines and penalties collected for viola- 
tion of overloading laws; (2) to authorize the legislature to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a tax commissioner or tax commis- 
sion; (3) to authorize the legislature to absolve real properties 
of tax and assessment charges in certain cases; (4) to remove 
the constitutional prohibition against changing executive salaries 
more than once in eight years; and (5) to allow for a different 
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“session of the legislature provided for aid to the totally and permanen 


method of taxing grain. 

Elective state officials for 1955 were: governor, Victor Andd- 
son (Rep.); lieutenant governor, Charles J. Warner (Rep., 
ceased, 1955); treasurer, Ralph Hill (Rep.); secretary of sta 
Frank Marsh (Rep.); auditor, Ray C. Johnson (Rep.); attd: 
ney general, Clarence S. Beck (Rep.). 


Education.—Of the 5,536 school districts authorized to provide orf, 
elementary education during 1953-54. 3,871 were in operation providi 
instruction for 54,336 pupils under the direction of 4,382 teachers. f 
mentary instruction was also provided in 447 high school districts } 
134,686 pupils under the direction of 4,247 teachers. There were 4) 
high schools in operation with enrolment of 60,989 under the directill 
of 3,341 teachers. Total expenditures for public elementary and second 
schools in 1953-54 were $66,414,711. The state university is located 
Lincoln; there are three other universities, a municipal university } 
Omaha, Creighton (Catholic) in Omaha and Nebraska Wesleyan (Me#: 
odist) in Lincoln. There are 13 four-year colleges and four junior colleg}. 
There are 255 private, parochial and denominational schools in the stall: 
The state holds 1,628,196 ac. of land, valued at $36,003,479 in 194 
as a permanent endowment for its public schools. The permanent publf 
school endowment fund was $30,313,976. The commissioner of educat 
in 1955 was Freeman Decker. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
For the biennium 1955-57 the legislature appropriated $33,912,950 1 
public assistance, $20,320,200 of which would come from federal fung 
During the first six months of 1955 there was an average case load } 
727 persons per month receiving aid to the blind with average payme 
of $65.56; 17,938 persons per month receiving old-age assistance w 
average payments of $56.23; and 2,568 families receiving aid for 
pendent children with average payments of $97.88 per family. The ro} 


disabled, raised maximum blind assistance payments from $70 to $ 
and added $3 (for sundries and food) to the public-assistance allowance 
The state maintained 17 charitable, mental, reformatory and pet 
institutions under the supervision of the state board of control. 
July 1, 1955, the total population of these institutions numbered 8,7¢ 
The state had 135 hospitals with 13,817 beds. 
Communications.—The total road mileage of the state in 1955 
94,387, of which the state maintained 9,870 mi. There were 5,783 
of steam railway. The 1955 legislature appropriated $81,531,500 
highway purposes for the r955—57 biennium, approximately $35,240,0 
of which was to come from federal funds. 
There were 254 airports in the state, 6 of which were state owned 2 
66 municipally owned. There were 22 daily newspapers and 447 oth 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds published in the state. The ste 
had 27 radio stations and 5 television transmitters. 


Banking and Finance.—The state budget for the 1955-57 biennium v 
$224,831,312, the largest in its history. For the fiscal year ending J 
30, 1955, the state’s revenues were $118,167,350, expenditures were $9 
192,660. Federal grants furnished approximately $22,000,000. The 
long-term debt of the state was nil. 

On June 30, 1955, there were 291 state banks in the state with to 
resources of $451,091,638 and 123 national banks with total resour 
of $1,129,984,000. There were 50 co-operative credit associations W 
assets of $7,737,899. 

Agriculture.—A total of 96.8% of the land area is in farms. In 19 
there were approximately 100,846 farms in the state with a total a 
of 47,466,828 ac. The average size of farms was 470.9 ac., and 38.6 
of the farms were operated by tenants. | 


Manufacturing. There were (1955) 1,281 manufacturing establi: 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Nebraska 


Indicated Averag 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-§ 

(ativith Oo 6 oO 5 Oo 6 615 GO 104,160,000 196,000,000 228,658, 

Wheat, bu. . . . - ae 79,090,000 61,623,000 77,578, 

Oats) bus e sen uence 5 06 59,976,000 68,266,000 57,982, 

itplithe: 6 6 0.0 5 6 o.0 0 4,400,000 4,500,000 7,560, 

LMC ie oo 8 od ob oo 1,782,000 1,550,000 2,458, 

Potatoes. (bu..; «ss: cllsle vente 4,400,000 4,620,000 8,969, 

Sugar beets, tons... .- - ss 688,000 786,000 699,( 

LRN Aiehe 0 oo ooo 6.9.0 6 5,582,000 6,290,000 5,102, 

Sorghum grain, bu. . . . 2 o> 7,148,000 13,416,000 2,346, 

Beans, dry (100-lb. bags). . . . 1,270,000 1,309,000 1,038, 

Soybeans, busts ccc siesta. 2,450,000 4,180,000 927, 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Table Il.—Principal Industries of Nebraska 

Value Val 

added by adde 

Salaries manufac- manu! 

All and wages, ture, ture 

employees, 1953 1953 195 

1953 (in $000) (in $000) lin $C 

Food and kindred products . 25,892 $93,864 $203,237 $188, 

Furniture and fixtures * * * 4 

Electrical machinery ; 2,140 7,851 17,227 b 

Transportation equipment . 1,002 3,664 6,440 5 

Miscellaneous manufactures . 7,284 25,732 35,012 , 

Administrative and auxiliary . 164 900 — - 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the ba! 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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its (exclusive of printing and newspaper establishments, bottling com- 
ies and bakeries with less than 5 employees) with 55,532 produc- 
) workers. About 48% of all manufacturing employees in the state 


e engaged in the processing of foods. CT. Was) 


Mineral Production—T able III shows the tonnage and value of those 


eral commodities produced in Nebraska in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
Table Ill.—Mineroal Production of Nebraska 
{in short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
MES os 0 8 8 ew 176,000 $ 187,000 167,000 $ 168,000 
iral gas (000 cu.ft.) 6,748,000 911,000 5,568,000 740,000 
sleum (bbl.). . . . 6,344,000 17,190,000 2,660,000 6,490,000 
land gravel... 5,970,000 4,340,000 5,437,000 3,874,000 
3 Sec 1,407,000 2,070,000 1,245,000 1,946,000 
4 minerals mere 8,583,000 wee 7,379,000 
5 A ne $33,281,000 $20,597,000 


nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. Nebraska ranked 37th among 


‘states in the value of its mineral output in 1953, with 0.23% of 
U.S. total. 


crology: sce OpITuARIES. 


- During 1955 the issue of racial seg- 
groes, American regation penne to occupy ee 
vortant place among events affecting Negroes in the United 
tes. On May 31 the U.S. supreme court rendered its imple- 
atation decree in which it reaffirmed the unconstitutionality 
aws requiring racial segregation in public education, ordered 
es affected to make a prompt and reasonable start toward 
2gregation of public schools and gave district courts the re- 
nsibility of ensuring compliance with its decree. This court 
ision resulted in the breaking down of racial separation of 
dren in at least 362 school districts or local communities for- 
‘ly maintaining segregated classrooms. 

Vhile some desegregation occurred in four southern states, 
ansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas, more progress took 
ne in the border area, particularly in Missouri, West Virginia, 
ahoma and the District of Columbia. About 85% of Mis- 
ti’s Negro children were enrolled in nonsegregated classes 
mn school reopened in the fall, and 44 of West Virginia’s 55 
nties had ended or were in the process of ending segregation. 
yut 80% of the District of Columbia’s public schools were 
orted as functioning on a nonsegregated basis. Enrolment fig- 
5 indicated that a total of 134,000 Negro children were af- 
ed by the change from segregated to nonsegregated schools. 
tesistance to desegregation was most intense in Alabama, 
irgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Virginia. Prince Edward county, Va., and Clarendon county, 
., both involved in litigation before the supreme court, con- 
ied to operate segregated schools. School officials:in the two 
nties contended they were not prepared for immediate deseg- 
ition, and in both instances local district courts permitted 
‘e time for planning. 

t the college level, a total of 129 formerly “white” public 
_ private institutions of higher learning in the 17 southern 
border states admitted Negro students or expressed willing- 
3 to do so in official policy statements. At least 23 “Negro” 
itutions also lowered the colour bar, making it possible for 
tes to enrol. Only five southern states, Alabama, Florida, 
yrgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, continued to exclude 
rro students from all educational work at their state-sup- 
ted ‘‘white”’ institutions. 

mployment and Income.—Major gains in the economic 
ere included Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s executive order 
hibiting discrimination “against any employee or applicant 
employment in the federal government because of race, color, 
gion or national origin,” and the passage of fully enforceable 
e fair employment practice laws in Minnesota and Michigan. 
» president’s order banning bias in federal employment estab- 
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lished a committee on government employment policy without 
entiorcement power, but incorporated some improvements over 
the nondiscrimination order it superseded. Minnesota and Mich- 
igan became the ninth and tenth states in the nation to enact 
comprehensive, enforceable fair employment practice laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the part of public and private employ- 
ers, labour unions and employment agencies. 

The Armed Forces.—An official report issued by the defense 
department late in 1954 announced: “The Negro citizen in the 
Armed Forces is now utilized on the basis of individual merit 
and proficiency in meeting the needs of the Services.” The re- 
lease also noted that integration had proceeded more rapidly 
than was thought possible, with “no untoward incidents.” A later 
bulletin from the defense department reported that the number 
of Negro officers and enlisted men in the armed forces had 
doubled since 1949, the greatest increase occurring in the army, 
which already had the largest proportion. The navy and the 
marine corps had no Negro officers in 1949, but in 1955 did 
have some. 

Recreation and Sports.—Breaking precedent with earlier de- 
cisions concerning public recreation facilities, the 4th circuit 
court of appeals in Richmond, Va., declared segregation in 
public parks per se unconstitutional. Considering cases involving 
the use of beaches and bathhouses operated by the state of 
Maryland and the city of Baltimore, the court held it “obvious” 
that “racial segregation in recreational activities can no longer 
be sustained. .. .” In the area of professional sports, a Texas 
judge ruled in January that the state law prohibiting interracial 
boxing was unconstitutional. 

Mal Whitfield, Olympic track champion, became the first 
Negro to win the James E. Sullivan memorial trophy, the high- 
est U.S. amateur sports award. 

The Arts and Literature.—In Jan. 1955 audiences and crit- 
ics hailed Marian Anderson’s debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
company, reacting enthusiastically to her portrayal of the sorcer- 
ess Ulrica in The Masked Ball. Miss Anderson was the first 
Negro engaged to sing a major role by the Metropolitan Opera 
company. Soprano Camilla Williams, who sang with the New 
York City Opera company for several seasons, was engaged by 
the Sadlers Wells Opera company in 1955. Miss Williams was 
the first foreign-born artist to sing with that company. 

Ralph Ellison, young writer of fiction (Jnvisible Man, 1952), 
received the Prix de Rome in 1955 and began a year of residence 
at the American academy in Rome. Langston Hughes published 
Famous Negro Music Makers and The Sweet Flypaper of Life, 
with photographs by Roy De Carva. James Baldwin followed up 
his warmly praised novel Go Tell It on the Mountain (1953) 
with the autobiographical Notes on a Native Son. Arna Bon- 
temps was represented by Lonesome Boy and Shirley Graham 
by the juvenile biography Booker 7. Washington. (See also 
EpuCATION ; ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. ) 


BreLioGRAPHY.—American Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation League, 
Joint “Memorandum (April 6 and 25, July 11, Aug. 8, 1955); John 
Constable, “Democracy on the Diamond,” New South, x, 1-6 (May, 
1954); “Economically the Negro Gains but He’s Still the Low Man,” 
Business Week (Dec. 18, 1954); James C. Evans, “Integration in the 
Armed Services,” New South, ix, 1-5 (Nov. 1954); Guy B. Johnson, 
“New Ways on the Campus,” New South, x, 1-6 (Feb. 1955); “Schools 
of Higher Learning Lower the Color Bar,” New South, x, 7-9 (Feb. 


1955). (Gos i) 
1889q- , Indian statesman, was 
Nehru, Jawaharlal ee ee United Provinces, 
Nov. 14. For his early career see Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Arrested in 1942, following Congress’ call for civil disobedi- 
ence, he was released in 1945, and in 1946 took a leading part 
in the negotiations with the British on Indian independence. In 
September of that year he became prime minister of an all- 
Indian interim government. On Aug. 15, 1947, he was appointed 
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prime minister and minister for external affairs of the inde- 
pendent dominion of India, posts in which he continued when 
his country became a republic on Jan. 26, 1950, and in which 
he was confirmed by the 1951-52 general elections. 

On Dec. 28-29, 1954, at Bogor, Indon., Nehru conferred with 
the prime ministers of Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 
in preparation for the larger Asian-African conference in April 
1955 at Bandung, Indon., at which he led his country’s dele- 
gation. 

In June and July r9s5 Nehru made official visits to Prague, 
the U.S.S.R., Warsaw, Vienna, Yugoslavia, Rome, London and 
Cairo. On June 22 Nehru and the Soviet prime minister, Mar- 
shal N. Bulganin, signed in the Kremlin a statement based on 
the former’s panch sila (five principles of coexistence). In New 
Delhi on July 16 Pres. Rajendra Prasad conferred upon Nehru 
the Bharat Ratna (Jewel of India), his country’s highest order, 
for his “heroic endeavours in the cause of peace.” 

In November and early December Nehru received Bulganin 
and N. S. Khrushchev, first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, during their tour of India and Burma. 
Throughout the year the Indian prime minister’s foreign affairs 
statements continued to express a policy of noninvolvement 
with either Communist or western blocs and of condemnation of 
colonialism, racial discrimination and military alliances. 

In New Delhi on May 14-18 he met Mohammed Ah, the 
then prime minister of Pakistan, to discuss Kashmir. These dis- 
cussions, though cordial, produced no solution of the problem. 
(See also INDIA.) 


N | Nepal is a Himalayan kingdom lying between India 
Cpa «and Tibet. Area: 54,510 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 census) 
8,431,537. Aboriginal stock is Mongolian, with Hindu admixture. 
Language: Gorkhalis (Gurkhas) speak Parbatia, of Sanskrit 
origin; Bothias use Tibetan; Newars, from southern India, 
speak Gubhajius, resembling Tibetan but with many Sanskrit 
words. Religion: Buddhism overlaid with Hinduism. Chief towns 
(pop., 1941 est.): Kathmandu 108,805; Patan 104,928; Bhat- 
gaon 93,176. Kings in 1955: Tribhuvan Bir Bikram and (from 
March 14) Mahendra Bir Bikram. Prime minister, M. P. Koi- 
rala (until March 2, when the king assumed direct rule). 
History.—King Tribhuvan died on March 13, 1955, in Zurich. 


bes, Fa 5 Bi” 
MOURNERS lining the banks of the holy Baghmati river, Nepal, March es 
1955, during the funeral of King Tribhuvan. Workmen in white are preparing 
the cremation site 
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Prince Mahendra succeeded his father. On March 2 he accept 
the resignation of the four-party Koiralacabinet, formed Ja 
31, 1954, and introduced direct rule “for the time being.” : 
Nov. 6 King Mahendra arrived in New Delhi, Ind., on an off 
cial visit. The first all-weather airport, constructed by Indig 
army engineers, was inaugurated on June 13 at Gauchar. T 
projects intended to bring more than 30,000 ac. of land und 
irrigation were under way; they would cost IRs. 350,000 all 
were undertaken by India as part fulfilment of its obligatigg 
to Nepal under the Colombo plan. A £10,000,000 five-year dj 
velopment plan was announced on Oct. 10: goo mi. of roads,} 
residential university at Kathmandu, a cement factory, a pup 
factory and sugar mills were to be built. 


Education.—Schools (1952): primary and basic 455, Sanskrit 27 
middle and high (English) 190; 2 intermediate colleges and Kathman 
college. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Indian rupee and Nepalese rup 
(called mohur) with an official exchange rate of N.Rs. 150=—I.Rs. Iq 
(for non-essential imports N.Rs. 175=I.Rs. 100), and N.Rs. 7.14 to | 
U.S. $1. Budget (1952-53 actual): revenue N.Rs. 40,104,100, expend) 
ture N.Rs. 52,929,000. 

Foreign Trade.—With India (April—Dec. 1952): imports Rs. 32,200,00 
exports Rs. 58,600,000; with the U.K., imports £2,298, exports £6. Prif 
cipal exports: grain, jute, timber, oilseeds, clarified butter, potatog 
medicinal herbs, cattle, hides and skins. | 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 379 km. suitable f] 
motor vehicles, Railways (1954) 102 km. Licensed motor vehicles (Dé 
1950): cars 220; commercial vehicles 80. 


Nervous System: see PsycHosoMATIC MEDICINE. 


A kingdom of northwest Europe, the Nethe 
Netherlands. lands is bounded north and west by the Nort 
sea, east by Germany and south by Belgium. Area: 12,524 sq. 
in 1954. Pop.: (1947 census) 9,625,499; (1955 est.) 10,735,00 
Language: Dutch. Religion (1947): Roman Catholic 38.50% 
Dutch Reformed 31.03%; Reformed Churches 7.93%; nom 
church members 17.04%. Chief towns (pop., 1954 est.) : Amste 
dam (cap.) 858,702; Rotterdam 704,646; The Hague 590,75 
Utrecht 241,723; Haarlem 165,142; Eindhoven 149,460; Gro 
ingen 140,456; Tilburg 126,939; Nijmegen 116,989; Enschee 
113,513; Arnhem 114,002. Ruler, Queen Juliana; prime ministé 
in 1955, Willem Drees. 
History.—Prosperity was the prevailing note of the economi 
and social life of the Netherlands in 1955. The boom showe 
no symptoms of slowing down. The general index of industri: 
production continued its upward movement in the course of th 
year, as did the trend of labour productivity; there was a ne 
low record of only 30,400 unemployed at the end of June (abot 
1% of the working population). The volume and value of 
ports reached a new peak since the liberation; as the price inde 
numbers of imports and exports changed only a little the bas 
of trade remained nearly the same with a slight tendency t 
deterioration. Imports, however, increased at the end of 195 
and in the first half of 1955 so much that the trade balan 
became more adverse; from January till July 81% of impor 
were offset by exports (1953: 91%). This rise in imports wi 
caused by a replenishment of stocks and an increase in hon 
consumption. Consequently the balance of payments showeé 
only a small surplus on current account in the same period. 
As the currency circulation rose from 3,397,000,000 florins | 
3,802,000,000 florins between May 1954 and May 1955, and tl 
gold and dollar reserve slightly decreased in the same peri 
(from $1,298,000,000 to $1,270,000,000), the government ai 
nounced that a close watch would be kept on the developme 
of the balance of payments and the internal economic situatio 
In September the Bank of the Netherlands told private banke 
to limit excessive loans and to divert short-term credits to lon 
term investments. These measures were intended to check | 
anticipated inflationary development. The prevailing opinion 
parliament favoured this policy but nearly all parties asked f 
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limitation of governmental spending on the same ground. 
hough the 1956 budget presented in September was balanced, 
ytwithstanding a reduction of taxes by 500,000,000 florins, the 
neral feeling was that its level was too high. 
The vigilance of the cabinet was also roused by symptoms of 
ice rigidity caused by cartels and other employers’ agreements 
control the market. The government disbanded several of 
ese agreements in order to set competition going again and to 
fset inflation. 
It was true, however, that the price movement was not 
arming up till the end of the year; the cost of living had 
en very stable since mid-1954, though the index of hourly 
iges for industrial workers went up from 133 to 146 by mid- 
55. Consequently the rate of consumption increased, as did 
e rate of saving. In view of the stability of prices real wages 
wnt up in 1955 but the workers asked for a bigger share of the 
neral prosperity. Under the system of central control of wages, 
ll in being in the Netherlands, the government had to allow 
cise of wages; but the cabinet permitted only an extension of 
lidays and holiday compensation and of other secondary con- 
‘ions of employment. This thwarted urge for higher wages 
used some social unrest, though there were few strikes in 1955 
‘d those short in duration. 
A blemish in the picture of prosperity was the housing prob- 
‘n, still not solved ten years after the liberation. The number 
/homes built had gone up every year but it was expected that 
/big cities the housing shortage would last till 1964. Connected 
th the housing problem was the necessity to raise the rents of 
H homes. In the early summer of 1955 the government pro- 
sed a rise of two categories of higher rents by 5% and 10%. 
‘rliament rejected the bill and there was a cabinet crisis. A 
‘mpromise was reached on the basis of a general rise of rents 
*5% and of compensations in the form of lower taxes; the 
dinet withdrew its resignation. 
The new statute of the kingdom guaranteeing full self-govern- 
‘nt to Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles moved Queen 
diana and Prince Consort Bernhard to visit these territories— 
» first visit of a reigning sovereign to these parts of the king- 


CING BALLOONS preparing to ascend at the 6th Andries Blitz cup race 
d at ’s Hertogenbosch, Neth., in May 1955. Seven of the nine balloons 
wn got off the ground, the winner floating a distance of 80 mi. (measured 
a straight line from the point of ascent) in five hours 


dom. New Guinea was again the subject of discussion in the UN 
general assembly of 1955, which was strongly opposed by the 
minister without portfolio at the foreign ministry, J. M. A. H. 
Luns. 

Relations with Indonesia deteriorated when the trials of 
Dutch inhabitants accused of subversive activities were held to 
have been carried out in disregard of the elementary principles 
of a good administration of justice. In the spring the govern- 
ment made an appeal to world opinion with the publication of 
a White Paper. 

Netherlands foreign policy invariably remained focused on 
the promotion of European co-operation. The meeting of foreign 
ministers of the European Coal and Steel community at Messina, 
It., in June discussed a Benelux proposal for the creation of a 
European market. In September the ministers discussed at 
Noordwijk a report of work of a working party instituted at 
Messina. The Netherlands was much interested in freer trade 
in Europe; it was also hoping for a European agreement on 
the use of atomic energy. (See also EUROPEAN Unity; INDo- 
NESIA; NETHERLANDS ANTILLES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; 
SURINAM.) (M. Ry.) 

Education.—Schools (1953): primary 7,328, pupils 1,323,437, teachers 
37,570; advanced primary 954, pupils 139,437, teachers 5,181; secondary 
365, pupils 86,883, teachers 6,675; vocational 1,018, pupils 280,480, 
teachers 12,000. Teachers’ training colleges (primary) 89, students 9,582. 
Institutions of higher education 10, including 6 universities; students 
28,206. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: gulden or florin, with an ex- 
change rate of 3.79 guldens to U.S. $1. Budget (1955 est.): revenue 
6,600,000,000 guldens; expenditure 7,700,000,000 guldens. Internal debt 
(June 1954) 21,900,000,000 guldens; external debt 2,500,000,000 
guldens. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 3,682,000,000 guldens; (Aug. 
1955) 3,466,000,000 guldens, Bank deposits: (Dec. 1954) 5,436,000,000 


guldens; (Aug. 1955) 5,376,000,000 guldens. Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves of the Central bank (March 1955) U.S. $1,268,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 10,853,000,000 guldens; exports 9,- 
164,000,000 guldens. Main sources of imports: Belgium-Luxembourg 
17%; Germany 15%; other continental European Payments union coun- 
tries 13%; U.S. and Canada 12%; U.K. 9%; other sterling area 9%; 
Latin America 5%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 16%; Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg 14%; other continental E.P.U. 20%; U.K. 12%; 
other sterling area 9%; U.S. and Canada 7%; Latin America 5%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 12,500 km. Motor 
vehicles in use (1954): cars 194,000, commercial vehicles 95,800. Rail- 
ways (1954): 3,210 km., of which 1,283 km. electrified; passenger- 
kilometres (1953) 6,621,000,000; freight, ton-kilometres (1954) 3.362,- 
000,000. Navigable inland waterways (Jan. 1954): 6,917.7. km., in- 
cluding 2,634.8 km. for ships of more than 400 tons. Shipping: merchant 
vessels of 100 gross tons and more (July 1954) 1,686; total tonnage 
3,443,451. Cargo in Netherlands ports (metric tons, 1954): loaded 


19,505,000; unloaded 41,277,000. Air transport (1954); passenger-kilo- 
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metres 1,362,119,000; freight, ton-kilometres 53,183,000. Telephones 
(Jan. 1954): 919,572. Licensed radio receivers (1953): 2,333,000. 
Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 397,000; rye 


barley 208,000: oats 464.000; potatoes 3,999,000, beet sugar, 
rapeseed 17.000; linseed 24.000; dry peas 93,000; broad 
22.000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 3,026,000; 
pigs 1,975,000; horses used in agriculture 241,000; sheep 408,000; 
poultry 31,900,000. Meat production (metric tons, 1954): beef and 
veal 181,000; pork 231,000; mutton and lamb 7,000. Dairy production 
(metric tons, 1954): milk delivered 4,933.000; butter 81,600; cheese 
147,000. Fisheries (1953): total catch 343.300 metric tons; fish ex- 
ports 144,701. 


515,000; 
raw 420,000; 
beans 4,000; flax fibre 


Industry.—Index of industrial production (Feb. 1955; 1948=100): 
general 149, coal mining 102, manufacturing 151, fuel and power 173. 
Employment index (Dec. 1953; 1948= 100): 111. Registered unemployed 
(Jan. 1955): 82,200. Wages index: (Feb. 1955; 1948=100) 143; (Jan. 


1954) 134. Fuel and power (metric tons, 1954): coal 12,070,000; lignite 
171,700; crude oil 939,100; manufactured gas 1,852,000,000 CU.m.; 
electricity 10,590,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1954): 
pig iron 610,500; crude steel 927,600; zinc, smelter 26,000; tin, smelter 
28,900; salt (1953) 457,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): 
cement 962,000; cotton yarn 68,600; wool yarn 27,600; rayon filament 
yarn 29,500; rayon staple fibre 11,800. New dwellings completed (1954): 
68.487. Merchant shipping launched (1953): 341,313 tons. 


N th | d A till The Netherlands Antilles are six 
e er an 5 n [ es. small and scattered islands in two 
groups of three; almost 600 mi. separate the two groups. Three 
islands lie between the Virgin Islands and Antigua, and three to 
the southwest across the Caribbean, near the Venezuelan coast. 
Their total area is 366 sq.mi., and their total population (1955 
est.) is 181,000. The largest island is Curacao (173 sq.mi.), with 
a population of (1953 est.) 114,683. Its largest city, Willemstad 
(pop. 44,062) is the capital of the Netherlands Antilles. Aruba 
(69 sq.mi.) has a population of 54,625, Bonaire (95 sq.mi.), one 
of 5,153, while the small islands in the Windwards have few in- 
habitants, St. Eustatius (7 sq.mi.) 1,015, St. Martin (only the 
southern 17 sq.mi., as the rest belongs to France) 1,571 and Saba 
(5 sq.mi.) 1,458. The governor in 1955 was A. A. M. Struijcken, 
and the premier was Ephraim Jonckheer. 

History.—As a result of the election of Nov. 15, 1954, the 
opposition party came into power. Its program had to be ad- 
justed to the limited income which the economic structure of 
these small islands permits. The petroleum industry continued 
to be the principal employer of the islands, with no appreciable 
decline during 1955 in the output of the two great refineries, that 
of the Royal Dutch Shell on Curacao and that of the Creole on 
Aruba. Slight labour controversies in the industry were settled 
satisfactorily. 

The year’s chief occurrence was the royal visit, Oct. 18-27, 
when Queen Juliana visited the Netherlands Antilles, the first 
monarch to do so. Under the new constitution (1954), the crown 
is the essential link between the three states, the Netherlands, 
the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, which now constitute the 
Dutch State. The Netherlands Antilles maintains at The Hague 
an official who is at one and the same time ambassador from 
the Netherlands Antilles, in all dealings with governmental 
agencies, and a member of the Dutch cabinet whenever matters 
relating to defense, foreign policy or anything else aifecting the 
islands are under discussion. He has a colleague from Surinam 
with similar attributes and duties. 

Systematic efforts to increase and diversify the industry and 
agriculture in the islands were continued during 1955. Trade 
between the islands was improved through more frequent and 
direct shipping and air schedules, in order to bring the markets 
in the larger islands more readily within reach of the three in 


the east. (Ce 18, ME.) 
Education. On Jan. I, 1954, there were 52 elementary schools with 
16,680 pupils, 42 higher elementary schools with 15,572 pupils, 3 sec- 
apes schools with 539 students and 3 technical schools with 595 
students, 
Finance.The monetary unit is the Netherlands Antilles gulden or 


florin, valued at 53.0264 cents U.S. currency during 1955. The central 
budget for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, estimated revenue at 
36,000,000 guldens and expenditure at 35.826.000 guldens. The public 
debt at the end of 1955 was 6,071,000 guldens; notes in circulation 
(Dec. 31, 1954) 38,740,875 guldens. 
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Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled 1,455.343,0@) 
guldens; imports were 1,542,678,000 guldens, Almost. all the expo 
consisted of petroleum products and about 85% of the imports consist@ 
of crude petroleum, principally from Venezuela. The U.S. supplied abo 
two-thirds of the nonpetroleum imports. ; 

The highway mileages of the islands of the Netherlands Antilles 
1952 were as follows: Curacao 220; Aruba 165; Bonaire 32.5; St. Mi 
tin 17: Saba 4.5; and St. Eustatius 2.5. On Jan. 1, 1955, 9,337 motd 
vehicles were in use on Curacao and (Dec. 31, 1953) 4,907 on Arub) 
Telephones on Curacao and Aruba totalled 4.678 on Dec. 31, 1953. 
1953, 14,407 vessels entered the ports of Curacao and Aruba. 

Manufactures.—Exports of refined petroleum products produced by t 
three refineries—two on Curacao and one on Aruba—totalled 41,453,6@) 
metric tons in 1953, including 26,700,854 tons of fuel oil, 3.711,544 to 
of diesel oil and 2,241,369 tons of kerosene. (J. W. Mw.)ee 

The western part of th 


Netherlands New Guin@a. isang of New Guinea 


the western Pacific, with adjacent smaller islands, forms part 
the territory of the kingdom of the Netherlands. Area: ab 
160,618 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 700,000 (of whom about 40! 
000 are in districts under regular Dutch administration), main 
Papuans but including about 8,000 Europeans, about 6,000 Ind 
nesians and about 1,700 other Asians (mainly Chinese). Prine 
pal towns: Hollandia (cap.), pop. (1954 est.) 11,322; Sor 
10,000; Biak 3,670 and Merauke 3,350. Governor in 195} 
J. Baal. 

_ History.—In 1955, the second year of the three-year develo 
ment plan, with insufficient labour and the housing proble 
still being the main stumbling blocks, economic developme 
remained principally confined to agrarian research and relat 
activities. The fight against malaria and framboesia (yaws) w: 
continued on a large scale. In April the budget for 1955, balanc 
at Fl. 111,263,425, was submitted to the Dutch parliament f 
approval. 

Under the three-year development plan the draining of 
area of about 48 sq.mi. near Merauke, with an expected ri 
production of 6,000 tons (the annual need amounted to 6,8 
tons), was started. The aerial survey of the whole territory a 
the construction of a series of airfields along the north coa 
were to be completed in 1956. 

In a number of towns and regions government advisory cou 
cils, including Papuan members, were set up. 

While co-operation with Australia in various fields was é 
tended, relations with the Indonesian government deteriorat 
on account of “invasions” of small Indonesian military grou 
in May 1953 and Oct. 1954. In Oct. 1955 Indonesia’s new r 
quest to put the dispute concerning the status of Netherlanc 
New Guinea on the agenda of the UN general assembly got th 
required two-thirds majority vote. (G. W. 0.) 


Education.—Schools (1954): primary 557, pupils 28,949, teachers 87¢ 
post-primary (including 1 Roman Catholic secondary) 4, pupils 28 
teachers 14; vocational 4, pupils 204, teachers 10 (excluding specialize 
training courses); primary teachers’ training courses, students 220, 

Production.—Oil (annual output) 554,265 metric tons; (export valt 
1955) 26,444,000 guldens. 


Netherlands Overseas Territories: see NETHERLANI 
ANTILLES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 


Nevada A state of the mountain group of western state 
» Nevada was the 36th state to be admitted to tl 
union, on Oct. 31, 1864; it is popularly called the “Sagebru: 
state” or the “Silver state.” Land area 109,789 sq.mi.; wat 
area 751 sq.mi. Pop. (July 1, 1955, est.) 216,000. Populati 
statistics according to the 1950 census were rural 68,458; urbé 
91,625; white 149,907; nonwhite 10,176; total 160,083. T 
principal cities (with 1950 pop.) are: Carson City, the capit 
3,082; Reno, 32,497; Las Vegas, 24,624; Sparks, 8,203; Elk 
5,393; Ely, 3,558. 

History.—The 1954 general election resulted in the Repub 
can party’s winning the office of lieutenant governor in the ste 
government and retaining the offices that were won in 195 
While Democratic registrations outnumbered Republican reg 
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tions in the state approximately two to one, the Republican 
ndidates retained their offices by substantial majorities. Three 
w members of the board of regents of the University of 
svada were elected, and the people approved four amendments 
the constitution of the state of Nevada. 

The Nevada legislature considered many important issues in 
55. It enacted a 2% sales tax law, an aid-to-dependent chil- 
en program, a law providing for the reciprocal enforcement 
support of dependents, increased gambling control laws, ex- 
‘sive revision of laws pertaining to school organization and 
ministration, an interstate highway user fee apportionment 
vy, and the California-Nevada interstate compact on water. 
Late summer brought drought conditions in a number of areas 
‘the state, and federal aid was necessary in order that feed 
ght be provided for starving livestock in the stricken areas. 
On July 1, 1955, elected officers were: governor, Charles H. 
issell; lieutenant governor, Rex Bell; secretary of state, John 
»ontz; state controller, Peter Merialdo; state treasurer, 
in W. Franks; surveyor general, Louis D. Ferrari; inspector 
‘mines, Mervin J. Gallagher; superintendent of state print- 
3, J. A. McCarthy; clerk of the supreme court, Ned A. 
‘mer; superintendent of public instruction, Glenn A. Duncan; 
‘orney general, Harvey Dickerson. 


¢ducation—_In June 1955 Nevada had 194 elementary schools with 
saverage daily attendance of 29,065; teachers numbered 1,255. High 
‘ools totalled 36, with an average daily attendance of 8,303 and a 
ff of 434 teachers. Kindergarten average daily attendance was 2,621 
17 kindergartens with 56 teachers. Average daily attendance for all 
‘ools was 39,989. State-wide expenditures for elementary and secondary 
ication, all schools, were $22,224,000 (est.) for the year, of which 
605,765 was provided as state aid. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
t the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, $919,093 was expended by the 
te health and welfare departments. In addition, $1,816,688 was ex- 
ided for old-age assistance benefits to 2,712 persons, who received 
average monthly amount of $57.16. On June 30, 1955, the state 
son had 334 men and 14 women inmates; total expenditures for the 
‘al year were $327,437. The Nevada school of industry had 38 boys 
1 6 girls under school control; total expenditures for the fiscal year 
re $65,789. The state hospital for mentally ill persons had 439 pa- 
ats in average daily residence during the fiscal year; expenditures 
the fiscal year were $416,922. The state children’s home had 45 boy 
28 girl residents during the fiscal year, and the cost to the state 
s $193,069. 

Communications.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the total 
bursement for highways was $12,597,963. There were approximately 
26 mi. of road in the designated state highway system, including 
ondary roads. Railroad mileage totalled 1,647 in 1954. Motor vehicle 
yistrations on June 30, 1955, totalled 107,817. There were 410 regis- 
ed aircraft and 68 public airports in 1954. 


Banking and Finance.—On July 1, 1955, there were 37 individual bank- 
, institutions in the state, of which 30 were branches, 4 were national 
aks and 3 were state banks. The resources of Nevada banks totalled 
24,784,000 and deposits were listed as $283,076,000. 

The credits of the state for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
sounted to $46,433,239; the debits to $46,810,179. There was a treas- 
balance of $11,250,913. The state had bonds outstanding in the 
/ount of $1,428,000 for the construction of office and institutional build- 
‘s. The par value of bonds and securities held by the state totalled 
2,583,439, and they produced an income of $338,524. A 2% tax on 
mbling netted the state $3,805,003 and a state property tax of 69 cents 
each $roo of valuation netted $3,124,163. The total assessed valua- 

of the state for 1954 was $478,253,836. 

Agriculture—The total farm value of the principal crops in 1953 was 
5,858,000; the total acreage harvested was 434,000. In 1953 the cash 
ome from crops sold was $6,363,000; from livestock sold, $36,239,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Nevada 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
ley, bu. San eet at te 432,000 792,000 741,000 
pe Abo T Uist, ss phere 476,000 510,000 488,000 
PD Matt hate Sata ela 6s ie’) 2 is 245,000 324,000 503,000 
TSR ec Oo, en Cmte Ce eC pe ere Omer 458,000 482,000 616,000 
NS SEs, as) cates ey a gst Bony 8. ys 215,000 308,000 341,000 
Pe 105,000 120,000 85,000 


source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing—Manufacturing in Nevada is limited in scope and pro- 
ction. In 1947 there were 126 industrial establishments in the state, 
‘ploying approximately 2,667 persons and paying approximately $8,409,- 
o in wages for the year. The value added by manufacturing was ap- 
oximately $27,777,000. Expenditures for new plants and equipment 
‘alled $2,959,000 in 1947. During 1955 chemicals and allied products 
re being manufactured in ever-increasing quantities at the Basic Mag- 
sium project at Henderson, Nev. (Cj Ea SPR) 
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Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Nevada in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 
whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Nevada was first among the 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Nevada 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Bavyite fig. chstisre o0"c susan 6 68,000 $ 391,000 100,000 $ 615,000 
Copperrs ir cae es, 2) 2 ene 58,000 27,848,000 62,000 35,502,000 
GOAN OL)) ro ee nord eee 117,000 4,102,000 102,000 3,563,000 
Gypsum anaes tele ats eile 608,000 1,667,000 702,000 1,975,000 
Iron ore Seles. a 1,021,000 3,992,000 497,000 2,648,000 
RO@GAU wa ontetapitce: Yo le de sae 7,000 2,186,000 4,000 1,145,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.). . . . 4,000 701,000 3,000 628,000 
Sand and grovel . . . . . . 2,098,000 2,380,000 2,266,000 2,089,000 
Silver(oz)}) “es ©. <. see 941,000 852,000 697,000 631,000 
Stones eu. 6 «(seb o ustns 831,000 1,159,000 1,036,000 1,400,000 
Rel tino cet eee. fc st eine 8,000 180,000 11,000 73,000 
Tungsten concentrate (60% WOs) 2,000 8,821,000 4,000 13,824,000 
Zinc BLE et So. 15,000 5,099,000 6,000 1,337,000 
Other miieralsia cw serene ee ‘ 4,853,000 8,235,000 


Un Clear oS SOUe me $64,231,000 $73,665,000 


states in the production of tungsten, second in magnesite, manganese and 
mercury, third in barite and fifth in copper; and stood 28th in the list 
of states in the value of its mineral output, with 0.51% of the US. total. 


New Brunswick Second largest of the four Atlantic prov- 


inces of Canada, New Brunswick entered 
the confederation in 1867. Area: 27,985 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951) 
515,697; (June 1, 1954, official est.) 547,000. Capital, Fred- 
ericton, pop. (1951) 16,018. Largest city, Saint John (seaport), 
pop. (1951) 50,779. Other cities, Moncton, 27,334, and Ed- 
mundston, 10,753. 

History.—Work proceeded on schedule on the $50,000,000 
hydroelectric development of the Saint John river, at Beech- 
wood, with necessary properties expropriated in 1954 and ex- 
cavations and cofferdam well under way in Oct. 1955. The pro- 
vincial government under Progressive-Conservative Premier 
Hugh John Flemming extended its tourist publicity work, and 
the 1955 tourist influx was the greatest in history. The mining 
boom continued with new discoveries in Newcastle and other 
areas. Burnt Hill tungsten mines, first to reach production, 
started marketing late in 1954. Camp Gagetown, Canada’s larg- 
est army training area, was occupied by the rst Canadian divi- 
sion (11,000 men) under canvas in the summer of 1955, and a 
full-scale, week-long operation was observed by military experts 
and attachés from 18 other countries. An estimated 3,000 to 
4,000 construction workers were engaged in permanent construc- 
tion work at the camp in Oct. 1955, with a planned increase to 
5,000 to 6,000 in spring of 1956. 


Education.—Expenditures for education for the year ending March 31, 
1955, totalled $8,348,422. Total enrolment in provincially controlled ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for the same period was 113,804, with an 
average daily attendance of 97,682, and 4,327 teachers. Revenues for the 
year ending March 31, 1955, were $293,839. 


Public Health and Welfare.—In 1954 there were 42 hospitals, containing 
5,583 beds. Revenue for the year ending March 31, 1955, was $4,047,510. 
Figures available in June 1954 showed that in thc preceding year the 
federal government provided $1,247,473 per month in family allowances 
on behalf of 206,815 children; $1,071,320 in old-age security pensions 
to 26,690 pensioners; $2,496,678 in old-age assistance payments to 5,790 
recipients; and $351,634 in pensions to 731 blind. Provincial mothers’ al- 
lowances totalling $1,273,836 were paid to 2,096 mothers. 


Transportation and Communication.—Figures for 1954 showed 13,187 mi. 
of roads, of which 3,000 were surfaced; there were 95,000 automobiles. 
There were four active commercial airports. Telephones in 1954 totalled 
91,444. The province’s first television station opened in Saint John in 
March 1954, the second in Moncton in Feb. 1955. 


Banking and Finance.—Revenues for the 1954-55 fiscal year totalled 
$53,387,213 and expenditures $53,311,440. The net direct debt less 
sinking funds was $108,770,920, the net indirect debt less sinking funds 
$10,562,743. In 1954, 161 credit unions lent $4,128,358 to members. 


Agriculture-—In 1952 farmers’ total income was $52,952,000 and in 
1953 it dropped to $46,051,000. Latest revised production figures avail- 
able were for 1953, when the wheat harvest amounted to 70,000 bu.; 
oats, 6,840,000 bu.; barley, 338,000 bu.; and hay, 688,000 tons. On 
June 1, 1954, there were 195,000 head of cattle, 67,000 swine, 66,000 
sheep and lambs and 26,000 horses on farms. 


Fisheries, Furs and Forestry—In 1954, 260,900,000 bd.ft. of lumber 
was cut, valued at $18,101,400. Latest revised fisheries figures, also for 
1954, showed 194,260,600 lb. of fish landed, with a market value of 
$6,840,348. For the year ending March 31, 1954, trappers took 78,080 
pelts, with a market value of $200,000 to $225,000. 


Manvfacturing.—Latest manufacturing figures available were for 1953, 
when 25,000 employees in 900 establishments were paid $60,000,000 to 
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convert raw materials worth $162,500,000 into products having a net 
value of $295,000,000 and a gross value of $320,000,000. The value of 
products of the three leading industries, with number of employees in 
parentheses, were: pulp and paper, $100,000,000 (4,500); sawmills, 
$39,290,000 (4,478); fish processing, $17,520,500 (25709). 

Mining.—By early 1954, 37,000 claims had been staked in the Bathurst 
lead-zinc-copper-silver area, which held an estimated total of 100,000,000 
tons of ore. In 1954 uranium was discovered near Harvey. Tungsten was 
the first of the new discoveries to arrive at marketing stage in the final 
weeks of 1954, at Burnt Hill. In 1953 coal was the leading mining opera- 


tion, with total production of 483,720 tons, valued at $5,818,500. 
(J. M. Sr.) 


New Caledonia: see Pactric IsLanps, FRENCH. 


A province of Canada, 


Newfoundland and Labrador. Newfoundland joined 


the confederation in 1949. Area: Newfoundland Island, 42,734 
sq.mi.; Labrador, about 112,000 sq.mi. Pop.: Newfoundland 
(1951) 361,416, Labrador (1951) 7,890; in Oct. 1955 the offi- 
cial estimate for both was 416,000. The capital is St. John’s, 
pop. (1951) 52,873; largest towns are (1951 pop.) Bell Island 
10,291; West Corner Brook 6,831; Wabana 6,460. 

History.—During 1955 the United States military installa- 
tions in Newfoundland continued to be a potent factor in aiding 
prosperity. It was estimated by U-S. air base authorities that 
their total expenditures in the Newfoundland area during 1955 
would amount to $27,337,249. This was broken down into pay- 
rolls $15,893,920, purchases $6,291,608, contract $1,106,954, 
personal expenditure $4,944,764. 

Mining operations increased in 1954-55, partly because of 
the completion of a 9,000-ft. trans-island conveyor belt and 
heavy-media separation plant at Wabana, Bell Island, the old- 
est iron-ore mine in Newfoundland. The government called a 
special session of the legislature in October to get authority to 
back a bond issue for the Canadian Javelin company to the 
amount of $16,500,000. This was to pay for the cost of the 
spur railroad, running from the iron-ore company’s common 
carrier between Knob lake and Sept Iles. The spur line to con- 
nect with Javelin’s new iron mine at Lake Wabush would be 45 
mi. long. The estimated amount of ore in the region totalled 
more than 1,000,000,000 tons. An arrangement was announced 
by Premier J. R. Smallwood for a gypsum mill, which would 
be controlled by a British company known as Bellrock Gypsum 
Industries Ltd. 

The Liberal government had been in power since 1949 under 
Premier J. R. Smallwood, who was also minister of economic 
development. The lieutenant governor was Sir Leonard C. 
Outerbridge; chief justice, Sir Albert Walsh. 

Education.—In 1954 there were 93,000 students and about 2,700 class- 
rooms with 2,650 teachers. A new $10,000,000 university was contem- 


plated, the site having been chosen and plans prepared. The education 
department had $7,900,000 operating expenses in 1954. 


Public Health and Welfare.—In 1954 there were slightly more than 1,600 
general hospital beds in Newfoundland, 54 in nursing stations and 431 
in cottage hospitals. There were slightly more than 700 beds at the mental 
hospital. Payments for family allowances totalled in 1955 more than $r,- 
000,000 per month, 173,395 children having received $1,039,521 in 
November. There were 886 children added to the list that month. During 
1955 a total of 15,693 old-age pensioners received $7,082,969. Mothers’ 
and dependents’ allowances for fiscal year 1954-55 amounted to $2,300,- 
000: child welfare, $250,000; blind persons’ allowances, $158,000; old- 
age assistance, $1,825,000; disabled persons, $336,000; home for aged 
and infirm, $151,500; orphanage grants, $60,000. . 

Transportation and Communication._-The main transportation service is 
Canadian National railways, spanning the island with a 547-mi. narrow- 
gauge line. In 1954 the total tonnage of freight carried was 123,698 tons. 
In 1954 there were 6,288 mi. of roads, all classes. For the year ending 
Oct. 30, 1955, there were 26,150 automobiles, 11,016 commercial vehicles 
and 43,326 drivers. There were 50,100 radio sets and 6,000 television 
sets. The first TV commercial station opened in Sept. 1955 in St. John’s. 


Banking and Finance.—Bank clearings of the 48 banks during the 1954— 
Ss fiscal year totalled $326,813,394. Revenue and expenditure for the 
province on current account were, respectively, $39,200,300 and $35,540,- 
200, and there was a surplus of $5,690,100. On capital account there was 
a deficit, revenue being $3.953,900 and expenditure $17,492,500. The 
funded debt in 1953-54 was $15.000.000 less sinking fund assets of 
$1,374,216. 

Agriculture, Fisheries, Furs and Forests..—Farm 


population constitutes 


NEW CALEDONIA—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


only about 6% of total population and agricultural income is calculatd 
at less than 4% of total income, according to the royal commission ¢ 
agriculture. 4 : 
There were 626,357,540 lb. of various types of fish landed in 105), 
valued at $15,111,791. In 1955 there were 17 filleting and freezing plant 

The multimillion-dollar mink industry expected to produce 25,000 min 
in 1955 and 50,000 in 1956. The seal fisheries yielded 55,5061 sealski 
or pelts in 1955. There was not much activity in fur trapping. Sawm 
produced 61,000,000 bd.ft. in 1955, much of which was low-grade lumbé 
Exports of newsprint in 1953 were valued at $59,145,874; exports” 
sulphite pulp $5,500,000. A total of 8,000 men earned a little more tha: 
$22,000,000 in 1953 in woods operations. 5 


Mining.—Mineral production in Newfoundland and Labrador in 194 


was valued at $44,569,000. The leading mineral products were zinc, iro 
lead and copper. Fluorspar, lime and gypsum were also exploited. 


(Ec. A. S.)p 
New Guinea: sce NETHERLANDS NEW GuInEA; PAPuA-NEf 
GUINEA; TRUST TERRITORIES. : 


. One of the New England states of thf 
New Hampshire. United States and one of the origin} 
group of 13, New Hampshire is popularly known as the “Granif 
state.” Area: 9,304 sq.mi., including 287 sq.mi. of inland watel 
Estimated population, July 1, 1955, Was 553,000. At the tin 
of the 1950 census, 306,806 persons, or 57.5% resided in urb@ 
territory and 226,436, or 42.5% in rural territory. There we 
532,275 whites (of whom 58,134 were foreign-born) and 9@ 
nonwhites in 1950. Capital: Concord, with pop. (1950) 
27,988. Other cities: Manchester 82,732; Nashua 34,669; Po 
mouth 18,830; Berlin 16,615; Dover 15;874; and Keene 15,63 

History.—The legislature met in its regular biennial sessi¢ 
from Jan. 5 to Aug. 6, 1955. Among the measures passed we 
acts to continue the state investigation of subversive activiti 
authorized in 1953; to raise the state minimum wage from ¢ 
to 75 cents an hour; to impose more stringent restrictions ¢ 
campaign contributions and spending; to create a $1,000,000 I 
dustrial Development authority to attract new industries tot 
state; to authorize funds for a constitutional convention 
meet in May 1956, the members to be elected in March 195 
to continue the $5 head tax; and to pay a $100 bonus to vé 
erans of the Korean war. As in previous sessions, considerab 
attention centred upon means of increasing the state’s revenue 
Perennial proposals for the establishment of state sales and 1 
come taxes were rejected as was a bill for the establishment 
a state lottery. A bill for the establishment of a state sweel 
stakes based on racing was vetoed by the governor. A propos 
to reduce the size of the lower house of the legislature was al 
defeated. The assembly voted a record budget of $90,139,2: 
for the period from July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1957. 

Town meetings were held in 223 towns on March 8, at whi 
straw votes were taken on a proposal for a sales tax. Newpe¢ 
and Lancaster voted to retain their town manager form of go 
ernment while Seabrook rejected the town manager plan. 

State officers in 1955 were: governor, Lane Dwinell, elect 
in Nov. 1954; secretary of state, Enoch D. Fuller; state tre: 
urer, Alfred S. Cloues; adjutant general, Col. John Jacobs 
Jr.; commissioner of education, Austin J. McCaffery; comm 
sioner of agriculture, Perley I. Fitts. 


Education.—In 1953-54 there were an estimated 82,711 pupils enrol 
in 546 public schools in the state of which 63,459 were in grades fr 
kindergarten through eighth grade and 19,252 in grades nine thro! 
twelve. There were 39 rural schools, 414 elementary schools, 11 appro 
junior high schools, 61 senior high schools and 21 junior-senior h 
schools. There were 3,365 teachers, including 2,088 elementary and 1, 
high school teachers. Total payments covering expenditures of scl 
districts for the year 1952-53 were $21,225,989.61, including $1,1: 
III.42 for general expenses, $6,583,281.66 for high schools and $13,5 
596.53 for elementary schools. In 1949-50 Catholic parochial element 
schools had a total registration of 19,306, while other private element 
schools had a registration of 683. The total number of students enro 
in approved public academies, accredited secondary schools and 0 
private secondary schools in the same year was 6,440. 

Other state educational institutions were the University of New Ha 
shire at Durham; Keene Teachers college at Keene; and Plymouth Te: 
ers college at Plymouth. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Program 
As of July to55 the numbers and categories of cases receiving di 
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lief and public assistance under the Social Security act were as follows: 
meral relief, 2,326 cases with expenditures of $118,894; old-age assist- 
ice, 5,855 for the month with expenditures of $353,364; old-age aliens 
7, with expenditures of $21,018; aid to dependent children, 1,005 
milies representing 2,698 children, with expenditures of $122,755: aid 
needy blind, 272 cases, with expenditures of $16,888: aid to perma- 
ntly and totally disabled, 239 cases, with expenditures of $16,240. 
atal expenditures for public assistance and total obligations for direct 
lief were $649,159 for July 1955 compared with $639,111 for Aug. 
154 and $701,696 for Jan. 1955. In the fiscal year 1954 New Hamp- 
ire received $3,679,000 in federal grants for public assistance while in 
e€ same year payments by the state to recipients of public assistance 
aounted to $7,332,000. The sum of $5,680,000 was collected in con- 
ibutions for unemployment insurance in 1954 and $8,597,000 was paid 
benefits. Funds available for benefits as of Dec. 1954 amounted to 
10,066,000. 
|The net appropriation for the operation of the state prison at Concord 
rT the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, was $305,492; and for the In- 
istrial School for Committed Minors at Manchester, $280,796. As of 
ec. 31, 1953, there were 193 persons in New Hampshire prisons and 
formatories. 
Communications.—At the end of 1953 there were 12,374 mi. of rural 
ads in New Hampshire, including highways under state, local and fed- 
al control. Disbursements from state highway funds for 1953 amount- 
) to $19,590,000. In 1953 there were 907 mi. of steam railways owned 
thin the state compared with 936 in 1950. At the close of 1953 there 


2re approximately 40,000 business and 113,000 residential telephones in 
»eration. 


Banking and Finance.—As of Oct. 7, 1954, there were in New Hampshire 
: national banks with deposits of $223,598,000 and assets of $249,503,- 
»o compared with s5r banks with deposits and assets respectively, on 
oril r5, 1954, of $204,681,000 and $230,037,000. Fifty-eight state- 
vartered banks had on June 30, 1955, deposits of $452,041,126 (not in- 
uding commercial deposits, Christmas clubs and school savings) and 
sets of $547,155,782, compared with 58 institutions reporting deposits 
id assets, respectively, of $417,161,837 and $504,773,553 on June 30, 
954. There were 21 state-chartered building and loan associations with 
sets of $41,072,626 compared with 24 institutions with assets of $41,- 
90,751 for the year 1954. There were two federal savings and loan asso- 
tions with combined assets of $47,761,553. As of June 30, 1954, 53 
ate-chartered savings banks and savings departments of trust companies 
ported assets of $482,448,213, an increase of $33,883,377, Or 7.55% 
ver the previous year. 

Cash receipts of the state treasury department for the fiscal year end- 
g June 30, 1955, were $88,308,860; cash disbursements $79,854,035. 
ash balance, June 30, 1955, was $8,454,825, as compared with a cash 
ilance on June 30, 1954, of $18,443,039. The bonded and note indebted- 
sss on June 30, 1955, was $40,215,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New Hampshire 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

BE DU. «6 6 el ss 2 6 Stee ue 672,000 645,000 567,000 
EUS hin ie hy PO es, a Whe ia > fo 156,000 120,000 211,000 
DOUS ic list atic. ote so) ste! 8 so) 6 413,000 383,000 404,000 
Tan Dilviopiet oped pastels pdyeel 09:6, 40 Foye 1,034,000 988,000 1,137,000 
Bess eOUsi Me™ ci istxe) sen lo! eV “elie. ol */ el‘ 1,460,000 800,000 883,000 

Blears yrup , Od. pc) syle oles oh Sever q's) @ 61,000 68,000 52,000 
RDSMSICs NO Ve vite de cles) se sy * ees 4) 8,000 6,000 15,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


) Agriculture—The estimated acreage from which crops were harvested 
1954 was 246,583 as compared with 290,199 in 1949. Cash receipts in 
»54 from farm marketings (including crops and livestock and livestock 
‘oducts) were $67,400,000 as compared with $72,800,000 in 1953. Gov- 
nment payments in 1954 were $300,000 as compared with $500,000 in 
953. New Hampshire escaped the most severe damage suffered by New 
mgland from the hurricanes of August and September. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of New Hampshire 


Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- manu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 (inO000s) 1952 lin 000s) 
od and kindred products... .- he * $10,017 

xtile mill products . . . . + + + 17,879 $55,327 $84,536 

‘per and allied products . .. « 6,546 26,185 48,897 44,881 
inting and publishing industries. . = * = V3)132 
ther and leather products . . . 21,670 60,056 84,283 90,250 
struments and related products. . a * see 7,283 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


_Manufacturing.—There were estimated to be 1,075 manufacturing es- 
.blishments in New Hampshire as of Sept. 1950. In 1953 the average 
umber of all employees was 88,771, to whom wages and salaries amount- 
ig to $272,833,000 were paid. The estimated value added by manu- 
ictures in the same year was $427,126,000. The principal categories of 
anufactures were textiles, lumber products, paper, leather and leather 
roducts and machinery. There were 7,000 persons unemployed in mid- 


une 1955, or about 4,400 less than in June 1954. (W. E. Ss.) 
Table IIl.—Mineral Production of New Hampshire 
1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ind and gravel (short tons) 3,200,000 $1,002,000 2,249,000 $ 506,000 
one (short tons) . . + « + 70,000 546,000 77,000 539,000 
ther minerals . . « « + « 5:0 397,000 ces 760,000 
TG! 5 6 6 6 6 ame 6 $1,945,000 $1,805,000 
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Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in New Hampshire in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, New Hampshire was 
second among the states in the production of mica and stood 46th in the 


value of its mineral output, with 0.01% of the U.S. total. 
New Hebrides This Anglo-French condominium, the Brit- 
* ish element of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the western Pacific high commissioner, consists of a 
group of about 30 islands and many islets. (See PAaciFic 
IsLANDS, BriTIsH.) Area: about 5,700 sq.mi. Pop.: (1952 est.) 
native 48,500, mainly Melanesians, nonnative 4,160, incl. 372 
British, 1,311 French and 2,320 French protected (Indochinese 
labourers) ; (1954 est.) 52,120. Religion: mainly pagan. Capital, 
Vila (pop. 4,000). On Efate Island resident commissioners in 
1955: British, H. J. M. Flaxman and (from July) J. S. Rennie; 
French, Marcel Agostini. 

History.—During 1955 a condominium leprosarium was 
opened. Plans were made for the construction of a new wharf at 
Luganville, Santo. Gs arse) 

Education.—Schools (1954): British government and aided 2; French 
government and aided 5; several British missions schools; French mis- 


sion 2; secondary (mission) 1, pupils 25; pupils (all schools, 1952) 
5,464. Teachers in training (British 1952) 204. 


Budget.—Currency: sterling, Australian and New Hebridean franc 
(£A125=£100 sterling; £1=178 New Hebridean fr.; £A1—142.40 New 
Hebridean fr.). Condominium budget (1954 revised est.): revenue £278,- 
000; expenditure £304,000. British administration budget (1954—55 est.) 
revenue £A8,470; expenditure £A74,294. French administration budget 
(1954 actual): revenue 27,667,000 fr. N.H.; expenditure 27,667,000 fr. 
N.H. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954): Imports £1,143,841, including £672,242 from 
Australia, £151,041 from France, £189,078 from the U.K. Exports £1,- 
660,558 including £1,574,840 to France, £67,477 to Australia (copra 543 
long tons; cocoa 735 long tons; coffee 162 long tons; trochus shell 98 
long tons.) 


New Jersey, the “Garden state,” is one of the 
New Jersey. northeastern states of the United States bor- 
dering the Atlantic ocean. It was the third state to enter the 
union, approving the constitution on Dec. 18, 1787. It has an 
area of 7,836 sq.mi. of which 314 sq.mi. are inland water. The 
population in 1950 was 4,835,329, of which 86.6% was urban 
and 94.3% was white. Official estimates placed the July 1, 1955, 
population at 5,370,000. The capital is Trenton, which had a 
population of 128,009 in 1950. Other large cities were Newark 
438,776; Jersey City 299,017; Paterson 139,336; Camden 124,- 
555; and Elizabeth 112,817. 

History.—Some of the more important measures approved 
by the legislature and the governor in 1955 were a measure des- 
ignated as the New Jersey Water Supply Bond act, which 
authorized a $100,000,000 bond issue for acquiring, constructing 
and developing the New Jersey water supply system (defeated 
in a referendum at the general election in Nov. 1955); a law 
establishing a five-member bipartisan board to acquire and oper- 
ate the New Jersey water supply system; a measure increasing 
the maximum weekly benefit rate under the unemployment com- 
pensation law from $30 to $35; a law establishing a research and 
training centre to conduct research in the field of mental de- 
ficiency and appropriating $1,500,000 to the purposes of this 
act; a measure revising the pension system for teachers and pro- 
viding for coverage under the Federal Social Security act; a 
measure authorizing and directing the commissioner of health to 
purchase and distribute sufficient quantities of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine to inoculate children for whom free vaccine is not available 
from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis or who 
are unable to pay the cost thereof; a law establishing an 11- 
member rehabilitation commission to administer and supervise 
vocational rehabilitation in the state; a law authorizing the gov- 
ernor to execute a compact on behalf of New Jersey with any 
other state or states relative to the supervision of delinquent 
juveniles on probation or parole, the return of escaped juvenile 
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delinquents or the return of nondelinquent juveniles who have 
run away from home. 

In the general election held Nov. 1954, Clifford P. Case 
(Rep.) was elected to the U.S. senate. 

The chief officers during 1955 were Robert B. Meyner, gov- 
ernor; Edward J. Patten, secretary of state; Grover C. Rich- 
man, attorney general; Archibald S. Alexander, state treasurer; 
Charles R. Howell, commissioner of banking and insurance; 
Joseph E. McLean, commissioner of conservation and economic 


development; and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice. 


Education.—Public-school day enrolment totalled 589,144 for grades 
kindergarten through 8 in June 1955; enrolment for grades 9 to 12 (in- 
cluding grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools) was 209,683, and for spe- 
cial classes 8,170. The 4 universities, ro liberal arts colleges, 8 profes- 
sional and technical colleges and 10 junior colieges had a combined en- 
rolment of 22,067 full-time and 17,557 part-time students in 1954. The 
6 state teachers’ colleges had a total enrolment (full and part-time) of 
7.458 in 1955 while the 27 professional and technical institutes had 
4,022 full-time and 2,777 part-time students. The public day school ex- 
penditures (excluding capital expenditures) for fiscal 1953-54 were $233,- 
639,000. The state commissioner of education was Frederick M. Rau- 
binger. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In July 1955 the state’s welfare system cared for 14,506 patients in in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill, while the county hospitals cared for an 
additional 6,538. The state institutions for the mentally deficient contained 
5,121 patients; tuberculosis sanatoria had 2,294 patients; 691 students 
were in training schools for juvenile delinquents and 215 veterans were 
in soldiers’ homes. Old-age assistance recipients numbered 20,252 in 
July 1955. The number of children assisted by the board of child wel- 
are totalled 22,681: 877 received aid for the blind and the number of 
general assistance recipients was 18,958. The state prison, three prison 
farms and three reformatories for adult offenders contained 3,976 inmates. 
Benefit payments to the jobless totalled $7,000,997 during July 1955. 

Communications.—The total highway mileage of New Jersey on Jan. 1, 
1954, was 28,987, of which 6,000 mi. were unimproved. State and federal 
funds disbursed for roads totalled $62,297,058 during the fiscal year 
1954-55. Motor vehicle registrations totalled 1,953,502 in 1954. The 
23 railroads operating within the state had a track mileage of 5,317.90 
and a line mileage of 1,970.85 on Dec. 31, 1954. Civil, commercial and 
municipal airports numbered 78 as of July 1, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.-Deposits of the 134 institutions under the su- 
pervision of the state department of banking and insurance amounted to 
$3,518,248,000 on June 30, 1955, an increase of $197,402,000 over the 
previous June 30. The deposits of rrr commercial institutions were $2.- 
540,184,000, an increase of 4.6%, while the deposits in 23 savings banks 
showed $978,064,000, an increase of 9.6%. National banks in New Jersey 
numbered 106 on Dec. 31, 1954, with total assets of $3,272,125,000. The 
455 building and loan and savings and loan associations had assets of 
$1,153,408,033 on Dec. 31, 1954. State revenues for fiscal 1954-55 were 
$500,341,096 and expenditures totalled $506,701,627; the state’s bonded 
debt was $114,990,000 as of June 30, 1955. 

Aariculture—-Combined harvested acreage of all New Jersey crops in 
1954 was 811,290 ac. Cash income from crops amounted to $120,100,000, 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New Jersey 


Indicated Average, 

1955 1954 1944-53 

GomplbUtteryeis. Nortel ileal eae he 7,622,000 9,600,000 8,823,000 

Wikia CityU ict 61 6 (oi lisiiiel ee" ie 1,316,000 1,512,000 1,771,000 

Hay; fons.) <2 « * 455,000 437,000 448,000 

Potatoes, Irish, bu. . 6,982,000 5,784,000 10,207,000 

Raisin, GeO tts 6) dub ceo Oe 2,465,000 2,958,000 2,336,000 
Asparagus, all purposes, 30-lb. crates . 2,593,000 2,328,000 2,329,000* 
Tomatoes for fresh market, bu. . 1,176,000 1,599,000 1,702,000* 

Tomatoes for processing, tons 104,200 197,600 227,400 

Apples, bu. . Se gia iie5 2,760,000 2,900,000 2,421,000 

Peachessbuie ue aa ene 1,870,000 1,910,000 1,529,000 

*Average, 1949-53. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of New Jersey 

Value Value 
added by added by 

All Salaries manu- monu- 

employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. . . . + 55,294 $227,002 $563,304 $578,236 
Tobacco manufactures... «6 « « 4,379 12,026 41,334 36,178 
Textile mill products. . . . ... . 52,560 206,703 336,094 314,065 
Apparel and related products. . . . 82,862 223,324 359,564 302,649 
Lumber and products (except furniture i “= s 26,728 
Furniture and fixtures . . . 2. 2 ee ee x x 60,633 
Printing and publishing industries. . . 25,405 112,614 172,805 161,917 
Chemicals and allied products. 81,213 392,779 1,130,249 983,086 
Petroleum and coal products . - 18,084 93,885 176,240 188,026 
Rebher productsises.c 6 @ue.e mia ho,227 61,528 97,853 94,126 
Stone, clay, glass product » 34,042 127,529 216,514 239,377 
Primary metal industries . 39,340 181,332 326,679 296,719 
Fabricated metal products . 52,806 227,802 414,783 365,038 
Machinery (except electrical) . 70,593 334,149 530,115 508,500 
Electrical machinery rie 116,280 479,285 757,558 629,429 
Transportation equipment . . . 65,095 312,578 502,692 372,312 
Instruments and related products 25,544 125,315 189,471 168,278 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ‘ 48,592 189,830 300,984 254,561 

Administrative and auxiliary . .. . 17,097) 85,968 aiaie SOC 


* Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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and from government payments $872,0 ; 
Total value for staple crops amounted to $53,392,000; the value 
commercial vegetable crops (excluding potatoes) totalled $47,839,0cm 
Manufacturing.— Wages paid to manufacturing workers in 1954 totatlf 
$3,425,4607,008; for the first quarter of 1955 they amounted to $85 
419,091. The number of manufacturing workers averaged 774,027 duri 
the first quarter of 1955. (R. H. M. 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of tha 
mineral commodities produced in New Jersey in 1952 and 1953 (pI 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 New Jersey was four# 
among the states in the production of zinc and ranked 34th in the val 
of its mineral output with 0.36% of the U.S. total. 


from livestock $216,726,000, 


Table IIl._—Mineral Production of New Jersey 
(in short tons) 


1953 1952 

Minera! Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clay . + J. % 532/000" $ 1,326,000 599,000 $ 1,963,0 
Coke* 4 - 1,175,000 2 1,472,000 
Won: Ores 5) < co vas cetes 914,000 10,115,000 768,000 6,760,0 
Manganiferous residuum . 294,000 sé 215,000 t 
Marl (greensand) . By Sd 7,000 193,000 5,000 178,0 
Peat, cleme a o es eb 22,000 t 22,000 192,0 
Sand and gravel . . 7,362,000 10,836,000 7,060,000 9,473 
Sandstone, ground ...--- 1 28,000 919,000 138,000 1,012,0 
Stone BiG 8 oom 6 6 0 6 OS) 13,308,000 6,102,000 12,307,0 
Zine SMA Mame Fe. GC 46,000 9,923,000 59,000 21,521, 
Other minerals’. . = « « = « « tie 5,328,000 i 4,062, 

Tofalltin we cemee te) ter tere, ete $51,948,000 $57,468,0 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Vaive included with other minerals. 


. A state in southwestern United States, popy 
New Mexico. larly known as the “Sunshine state,” Nef 
Mexico was admitted to the union in 1912. Area: 121,666 sq.mg 
(121,511 sq.mi. land, 155 sq.mi. water); pop.: (July 1, 19§ 
est.) 769,000; (1950 census) 681,187; rural 339,298; urbi 
341,889; white 630,211; nonwhite 50,976. Capital, Santa j 
(1950 pop.) 27,998. Other cities: Albuquerque (96,815); Ro 
well (25,738); Carlsbad (17,975); Clovis (17,318); Hobh 
(13,875): Las Cruces, (2.325). 

History.—The state elective administration, legislature ar 
congressional representation were Democratic during 1955. 
chief officers of the state were: governor, John F. Simms, J 
lieutenant governor, Joseph M. Montoya; secretary of sta 
Natalie Smith Buck; auditor, J. D. Hannah; treasurer, Josep 
B. Grant; attorney general, Richard H. Robinson; superi 
tendent of public instruction, Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk. 

The 1955 legislature provided for legal death by gas, mo 
rigid control for small loans, regulation of securities, ant 
race segregation, a minimum wage, absentee voting and a closé 
primary, and declared state official symbols the following: yuce 
flower, chaparral (road runner) bird, nut pine or pinon tr 
and native cutthroat trout. | 

State constitutional amendments increased the membership + 
the house of representatives to 66, made the highway commi 
sion financially responsible to the legislature, provided dire 
legislative control for the state penitentiary, miners’ hospité 
insane asylum and boys’ reformatory and renamed the asylu 
New Mexico State hospital and the reformatory New Mexi 
Boys’ school. 


Education.—For the school year 1953-54, 4,916 teachers served 
municipal schools at an average salary of $4,101.43; pupils number 
144,563. In rural schools 1,220 teachers earned an average salary 
$3,714.09; pupils numbered 28,705. Total expenditures for municipal ai 
rural schools were $39,257,327. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs- 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, $5,753,162.50 was expend 
for old-age assistance; $5,564,228.50 for dependent children; $202,670. 
for needy blind; $787,889.50 for the disabled; $170,180.22 for gene 
assistance; $811,747.18 for medical care; $249,755.32 for child welfé 
services; $124,268.99 for crippled children. A total of $4,102,138 W 
paid for unemployment compensation; $646,572 for veterans’ unemplé 
ment compensation and $110,431 for federal employees. For the sai 
fiscal year, an estimated $9,089,000 was paid for old-age and survivo 
insurance. 

The penitentiary appropriation was $951,564 for 696 inmates (Se 
1); insane asylum, $1,375,000 for 1,050 inmates (Sept. 1); Los Lut 
mental hospital, $166,360 for 127 inmates (September); girls’ welf 
home, $248,000 for 146 inmates; industrial school for boys, $244,195 
79 inmates (Sept. 1). 

Communications.—New Mexico had an estimated 50,523 mi. of uns 
faced highways and 12,042 mi. of surfaced roads in 1955. For the fis 
year ending June 30, 1955, the state highway department expen 
$30,528,423.15 plus $2,116,205 for debt service. 

Steam railway companies operated 2,536 mi. of main track (195 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of New Mexico 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53. 
BRE Me SNe let este [atfii te 1,408,000 1,318,000 1,550,000 
MTN seer cues ts, tee a OS we 1,302,000 643,000 3,153,000 
ET a ES SS Be i ere noes 2 725,000 594,000 754,000 
> RSE aa ae a 726,000 525,000 526,000 
rer ara, bu. 6S ck. es 5,751,000 2,660,000 3,693,000 
0 OS Sa ea 532,000 512,000 436,000 
OR coe ea ek ka 240,000 316,000 217,000 
ms (100-lb. bags) . ..... 222,000 216,000 323,000 
BEING eta aed a ihe eye 650,000 760,000 592,000 
TS Se ee Pee 6,250,000 6,600,000 7,904,000 
ource: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Mineral Production of New Mexico 
lin short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1952 
| Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
AEA ee 514,000 $ 3,081,000 759,000 $ 4,382,000 
BENS Soe Sh ee be 72,000 41,602,000 76,000 36,838,000 
MUPSC ey em 5 <0) cai 2 a 16,000 823,000 
d Bez renetisi ssh cis 3,000 91,000 3,000 103,000 
ee 3,000 771,000 7,000 2,261,000 
aganiferous ore . . 2 * 53,000 > 
ural gas (000 cu. ft.) | 399,086,000 24,344,000 359,377,000 16,414,000 
ural gasoline (000 gal.) 172,000 10,094,000 164,000 11,660,000 
‘oleum (bbi.) 70,441,000 185,260,000 58,681 ‘000 144,940,000 
‘oleum gases (000 gal.) 121,000 4,618,000 114,000 3,600,000 
Assium salts (K20 equiy.) 1,553,000 52,293,000 1,411,000 46,385,000 
SCR s of 2, (9) 8 6 6 6 529,000 760,000 217,000 755,000 
dand gravel... 1,416,000 1,239,000 497,000 500,000 
NEED? Vale sp Se asia hve cae 205,000 186,000 479,000 434,000 
BARES el coe ie cs 625,000 511,000 318,000 192,000 
Ie) 2 Ss ele sels 13,000 3,076,000 51,000 16,924,000 
erminerals ..... : 2,903,000 ASA 2,289,000 
BRE | (ths they on 6 $330,829,000 $288,500,000 


Nalve included with other minerals. 


ere were 3 scheduled air carriers, 102 airports and airfields, 1,530 mi. 
‘controlled coloured airways and 2,296 mi. of very-high-frequency 
Midirectional range airways. There were about 174,000 telephones. 
ganking and Finance.-—On Dec. 31, 1954, there were 26 national banks 
h total deposits of $346,110,900.72; Joans $107,086,773.67; invest- 
sats $155,680,437.46. The 27 state banks had deposits of $138,416,- 
5.29; loans $45,512,929.03; investments $57,063,832.95. 

Total resources of 14 building and loan associations in 1954 were $26,- 
i 13 and of 7 federal a and loan associations, $45,764,- 


the ‘total of all state receipts: for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
5 $179,161,552.68; total disbursements $180,297,543.43. 
Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 1954 was 
),158,000; acreage harvested 1,293,000. Livestock was estimated at 
7,679,000 (Jan. 1, 1955). 

anufacturing.—Estimates on manufacturing for 1954 were: workers, 
183; wages and salaries, $71,966,000; value of products, $291,480,- 
. CES Deere) 
Mineral Production._-Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
ieral commodities produced in New Mexico in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
*y) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 New Mexico was first 
ong the states in output of potash and pumice, fourth in copper, 
orspar and molybdenum, and rated rrth in the value of its mineral 


‘put with 2.30% of the U.S. total. 
, d M ; U.S. Newspapers.— 
jwspapers an agazines. The leading newspaper 


‘e of 1955 was that of the 103-year-old St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
wz and its radio station KWK in March for $6,250,000 to 
muel I. Newhouse, who owned 12 other newspapers. The 
varlotte (N.C.) Observer was bought Dec. 30, 1954, for 
,000,000 by John S. Knight, who owned four other newspa- 
rs. The Augusta (Ga.) Herald was acquired in May for 
,517,000 by William S. Morris and merged with his Chronicle. 
mew newspaper, the State Times, was launched in February 
800 citizens of Jackson, Miss., who raised $1,000,000 for the 
rpose as a protest against the older Clarion Ledger and Daily 
2ws. The tabloid New York Graphic was revived in June as a 
ekly by Bernarr Macfadden, who started it first in 1924 and 
spended it in 1932. The Wall Street Journal in February 
ened a plant for a Washington, D.C., edition—the fifth city 
which it had plants. 
The 114-year-old Brooklyn Eagle was suspended in March by 
ank D. Schroth after a 47-day guild strike. The Los Angeles 
vily News was suspended in Dec. 1954 by Clinton D. McKin- 
n, and its name sold to the Times-Mirror. The last newspaper 
t Park row, former famous New York newspaper street, late 
1954 when the 120-year-old Staats-Zeitung Und Herold 
yved uptown. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin moved into 
huge new building on June 1, celebrating 60 years of owner- 
ip by the McLean family. 


The Chicago Daily News announced in August plans to build 
an $11,000,000 addition to its skyscraper building to house 66 
new presses, while the 42 presses discarded by the New York 
Daily News in a $10,000,000 replacement project were bought 
by the Boston Post and the Long Island Newsday. In the final 
settlement of the will of William Randolph Hearst in May, all 
the newspapers, magazines, radio stations and syndicates, valued 
at $78,000,000, were combined under 13 trustees of the Hearst 
corporation. 

Newspaper advertising, after a slight drop late in 1954, went 
into record-breaking totals in 1955; national advertisers bought 
9.5% more space in the first six months than in any previous 
comparable pe The notable months were March, up 12.2%, 
May, up 11%, and June, up 15.9%. National advertisers 
bought $601,000,000 worth of space in 1953, slipped 1.2% to 
$594,000,000 in 1954 but in 1955 were exceeding the 1953 rate. 
Automobile advertising led the increase. Advertising rates con- 
tinued to rise; 113 newspapers in the Inland Daily Press asso- 
ciation reported rates up 3% in the year and up 40% in the last 
ten years. Colour advertising became a regular feature in 560 
daily newspapers with 70% of the circulation, and more adver- 
tisers were using coloured comic advertisements. After a drop 
because of the lung cancer scare, cigarette advertising rose 
8.75% in 1955, promoting king-size and filter-tipped cigarettes. 
Newspapers profited when the post office on March 31 ended its 
15-month “junk mail’ experiment of letters addressed to 
“Occupant.” 

Total daily circulations, which reached 55,072,480 in 1954 
with a gain of 600,194 above 1953, continued to rise in 1955; 
one midyear survey showed morning papers up 2.17% and eve- 
ning papers up 1.40%. The number of English-language dailies 
decreased by 20 to a total of 1,765 on Jan. 1. About 25% of 
the dailies had become five-day papers, dropping Saturday or 
Monday. All surveys showed television having little effect on 
newspaper reading, although it might have held circulation gains 
below the population growth. In profits, small dailies below 
25,000 circulation were faring better than large city papers in 
which costs rose faster than income. Because increased adver- 
tising made larger editions, paper consumption increased sharp- 
ly, up 8% by May; the total reached 400,000 tons a month or 
2,875,000 tons in the first seven months. Although Canadian 
mills increased output, production barely kept up. Newsprint 
production in the U.S. was increasing to balance foreign de- 
mands on Canadian mills. New mills, financed by newspapers, 
were opened at Calhoun, Tenn., and Boca Raton, Fla., using 
southern hard pine. 

The most notable newspaper legal case of the year was the 
antitrust suit against the Kansas City Star and Times for un- 
fair monopoly practices in advertising. After an indictment on 
Jan. 6, 1953, hearings started in federal district court on Jan. 
17, 1955; 109 witnesses were heard, and on Feb. 22 the jury 
found the newspaper and its advertising director, Emil A. Sees, 
guilty—facing fines of $5,000 and $2,500. The case was to be 
appealed. In April the federal department of justice started 
antitrust suits against the American Newspaper Publishers asso- 
ciation and six ‘other trade groups, charging illegal price-fixing 
in the 114-year-old system of “recognition” and 15% commis- 
sion of advertising agencies. 

Contrasting opinions were returned in the New York federal 
appeals court in the case of Minot F. (Mickey) Jelke, convicted 
in Feb. 1953 of compulsory prostitution in a trial in which 
newspapers were barred part of the time; one decision on May 
18, 1954, freed him on the grounds that he had been denied 
“open court”; in another suit, the same court ruled on Dec. 31, 
1954, that newspapers were “outsiders” with no legal right to 
demand open trial. Efforts to bar photographers from court- 
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rooms, led by the Ohio supreme court and the American Bar 
association, resulted in conflicts between judges and newspapers 
in various cities—Greensburg, Pa., Phoenix, Ariz., and others. 
After the sensational murder trial of Samuel H. Sheppard in 
Cleveland, O., the judge declared that the excessive publicity 
had not influenced the jury. The Mississippi supreme court 
declared in June that a carrier boy is not a “little merchant” 
exempt from workmen’s compensation. 

It was a quiet year on the labour front; the only important 
strike was the guild walkout that ended the Brooklyn Eagle. The 
photoengravers’ union and the I.T.U. printers’ union sought 
jurisdiction over new electronic phototype and engraving proc- 
esses. The New York Times in July discharged a copyreader 
who pleaded the fifth amendment before a senate committee 
investigating an alleged communist cell of newspapermen in the 
1930s; the Newspaper guild had in June voted not to defend 
former communists in its ranks. An innovation was the growing 
use of vending machines to sell newspapers. Such machines 
were in use in more than so cities. Another was phototype “cold 
type,” which was under experiment to cut composition costs. 

The advertising industry proposed in August a campaign to 
mobilize its forces against juvenile delinquency. The Associated 
Press in April reported its present membership as 1,744 news- 
papers and 1,376 radio and television stations. Frank H. Bar- 
tholomew on April 6 succeeded Hugh Baillie as head of United 
Press. A press corps of 1,500 gathered at Geneva, Switz., in July 
for the meeting of the heads of state of the Big Four Powers, 
although the sessions were closed. 

About 60 newspapers, with 14,000,000 circulation, sponsored 
a national spelling bee in May. The Chicago Tribune in August 
abandoned the simplified spelling that it had used for many 
years. The famous syndicated cartoon, ‘“Toonerville Trolley,” 
ended its 47-year run on Feb. 12 when Fontaine Talbot Fox, 
artist, retired at 71. 

Magazines.—‘‘Do-it-yourself” projects were the most novel 
new features in magazines in 1955. Another was the newsstand 
success of 14 ‘“‘peephole”’ gossip magazines; the leaders were 
Whisper, selling 4,000,000 copies, and Confidential, selling 
2,200,000 copies, which was barred from the mails in August. 
One of the most interesting events of the year was the appear- 
ance of the Reader’s Digest in April with 32 pages of advertis- 
ing, at $31,000 a page, after 33 successful years without adver- 
tisements. New magazine titles were TV Program Week and a 
quarterly Bride-To-Be, both launched by Curtis Publishing 
company. The New York Herald Tribune started a Sunday 
radio and TV magazine, while Annenberg’s TV Guide led the 
field with 3,000,000 sales. Comic books, while dropping from 

22 to 335 titles, still held 35% of newsstand sales. Davy 
Crockett was fully exploited. Twenty-three comic-book publish- 
ers employed a code czar to reduce emphasis on crime and sex. 

Most magazines faced falling newsstand sales and raised the 
subscription ratio from 53% to 70%. Supermarkets became an 
outlet for magazines. Paperback books reached 240,000,000 
sales, began taking advertisements in covers and started a quar- 
terly Pocket Book Magazine. Advertising in magazinés increased 
from 5% to 30%, bulking more than $600,000;000 for the year, 
with automobiles leading. But increased income did not meet 
rising costs; in the last ten years, while magazine sales had 
risen 24% and copy prices 30%, average profits dropped from 
8.3% to 2.8%. Costs had risen thus: typography 91%, press- 
work 105%, photoengraving 86%, mailing 127%. 

An antitrust suit against American News company and Union 
News company, distributors, threatened, while a proxy fight 
started in these firms, which also operate railroad restaurants 
and checkrooms. A McGraw-Hill export catalog listed 750 
United States magazines selling in 63 countries. A new Catholic 
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‘communication. Initial subjects in an audio-visual library 


press directory listed 350 publications with 20,000,000 sales. 
(G. M. Hy.) 

Photojournalism.—Goals of press photographers in the U 
continued to include revision of the American Bar associa 
canon 35 which bans news cameras in courtrooms; developn | 
of better educational resources for both practising and stud ‘| 
news photographers; protection of photographers’ civil right 
against “self-appointed censors” who in past years had swj 
jected numerous cameramen to physical attack; and the quick 
dissemination of information on new photographic techniqul 
and products. 1 
A demonstration of the ability of press photographers to ta 
pictures under courtroom conditions, unobtrusively and wi 
out artificial light, was made at the American Bar association 
convention in Philadelphia in Aug. 1955. Earlier, members” 
the National Press Photographers association had conducted} 
similar demonstration for editors and publishers at the Ames 
can Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in Washington, D: 
Eighteen photojournalism short courses were conducted 
1955 at colleges and universities from coast to coast. Il 
N.P.P.A. also worked with college curriculum supervisors ¢ 
improvement of undergraduate courses of study in pictor 
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press photography were distributed for use by local press ph 
tography organizations, including slides and tape recordings 
more significant talks given at the short courses. (J. Ca.)] 

Canada.—Counting as one those morning and evening pape 
published by the same owner, there was in 1955 a total of 
daily newspapers in Canada, with circulation at end of Mar 
an all-time high of 4,454,518. Approximately 60 were equippé 
to use colour. By the beginning of 1956 the Weekend magazi 
originated by the Montreal Standard in 1951, was appearing 
28 week-end editions with a combined circulation of more the 
1,450,000. Thomson Newspapers added the Sudbury Star (dail 
and the Oakville-Trafalgar Journal (weekly) to a string whi 
included 21 dailies and 4 weeklies. The Canadian Press wi 
headed for a second term by R. J. Rankin, Halifax Chroniel 
and the Canadian Daily Newspapers association elected as pres 
dent Emile Castonguay, L’Action Catholique, Quebec. Natio 
newspaper awards included: editorial writing, C. B. Pyper, #1 
Toronto Telegram; feature writing, Mac Reynolds, Vancouv 
Sun; staff correspondence, Bill Boss, the Canadian Press; sp 
news, Gwyn Thomas, Toronto Star; feature photo, Ray Munr 
Vancouver Province; cartoon, John Collins, Montreal Gazett 
In the weekly field the Brampton Conservator won top standii 
as the best all-round newspaper of 3,000 or more circulatior 
the Oakville-Trafalgar Journal was first in the 2,000 class at 
the Acton Free Press in the 1,000 group. 

John Vopni, publisher of the Davidson (Sask.) Leader, w 
elected president of the Weekly Newspaper association. T! 
Thorold Post (weekly) ceased publication after being publish 
by the Thompson family for 70 years. Membership of # 
American Newspaper guild in Canada increased by 450 to 1,51 

(B. T. RY} 

Great Britain.—During 1955 the British press suffered t 
longest and most severe industrial dispute in its history. T 
only comparable event in the past was the general strike 
1926, but whereas on that occasion all the unions struck, tl 
time only 2 out of the 14 unions concerned with the pré 
stopped work. The strike began on March 25, when 700 maint 
nance engineers and electricians withdrew their labour becat 
of a wage dispute. There were no evening newspapers in Lond 
on that day and for the next 26 days until April 21, when t 
newspapers appeared again, virtually the whole national press 
London was silent. The newspapers involved were all membi 
of the Newspaper Proprietors’ association and they included 


Above: Photographs from the portfolio of Earl Seubert, Minneapolis Star and Tribune (Minn.), chosen as NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
THE YEAR. Left: “Korean Educators’; right: ‘‘Ooooff.’’ “‘Korean Educators’? also won first prize in PERSONALITIES category 
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Prize-winning photographs chosen in the twelfth annual i 
competition and exhibition for press photographers of | 
America, sponsored jointly in 1955 by the National Press | 
Photographers association and Encyclopcedia Britannica. 


Left: ‘‘Rescued,’’ by Edward C. Meyer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Mo.), 
first prize SPOT NEWS. The picture was made during a storm which razed 
part of a grandstand at a civic program 


Below: ‘‘The Nautilus,’ by Life magazine photographer Ralph 


Morse, first prize GENERAL NEWS category ; 


’ 


elow: ‘‘Audrey Hepburn,” from the portfolio of Leonard McCombe, Life magazine, 
slected as MAGAZINE PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR 


Above: First prize FEATURE category, ‘‘The Newborn,” 
Szasz, free-lance photographer 


by Suzanne 


Left: Another photograph from the prize-winning portfolio of Leon- 
ard McCombe, Life magazine. Taken during a royal tour, the picture 
shows British Princess Margaret Rose handing her umbrella to a 
lady in waiting 


Below left: ‘‘Toe Hold,’ honorable mention, SPORTS, by Earl 
Seubert, Minneapolis Star and Tribune (Minn.) 


Below: ‘‘Misty Harbor,’’ by A. Aubrey Bodine, the Sunpapers (Balti- 
more, Md.), first prize PICTORIAL category 


Above: “Snatched From Icy Death,’’ George Wardwell, Lewiston Journal (Me.), 
one of a series voted first prize NEWSPAPER PICTURE STORY category. This 
particular print also took third prize in SPOT NEWS 


Above: ‘‘Emergency at Midnight,”’ first of a 
sequence which won first prize MAGAZINE 
PICTURE STORY for Hank Walker, Life 
magazine photographer | 


Left: ‘“‘Old Man and His Horse,’’ by Thomas 
Abercrombie, Milwaukee Journal (Wis.), \ 
second prize PICTORIAL category 


Below: ‘‘Bulldogger at Work,” first prize { 
SPORTS by Dave Mathias, Denver Post 
(Colo.) 


Above: Earl Seubert’s portrait of Robert 
Tristram Coffin which tied for third prize 
PERSONALITIES category 
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the London national morning, evening and Sunday newspapers 
with the single exception of the Daily Worker, the communist 
newspaper. Where newspapers were published in Manchester 
and Glasgow by N.P.A. members, these also were prevented 
from publishing. The Times failed to appear for the first time 
since its beginning in 1785. 

A railway strike which lasted for 17 days in June also had 
its adverse effect on the press. Newspapers were compelled to 
distribute by road, which limited the tonnage which could be 
sent out, and there was a temporary return to six- and eight- 
page issues with the corresponding loss of advertising revenue. 

It was announced that newspapers were to be freed from 
government control in March 1956, when it was expected that 
a greater tonnage of newsprint would be available, both from 
overseas and home mills. + 

Woman’s Sunday Mirror, sponsored by Sunday Pictorial 
Newspapers, made its appearance in January, the first new Sun- 
day newspaper to be launched in London for more than 30 years 
and the first to be designed exclusively for women. Its circula- 
tion soon passed the 1,000,000 mark. 

An act was passed to prevent the dissemination of “horror 
comics.”” It was made an offense to print, publish, sell or let on 
hire certain “pictorial publications harmful to children and 
young persons.” The maximum penalty on summary conviction 
for an offense was to be four months’ imprisonment or a fine of 
£100, or both. 

A number of new periodicals appeared during the year, among 
them the Agricultural Review under the editorship of Sir James 
Scott Watson; Art, which aimed to “discuss, explain and com- 
ment on art in understandable language”; Books and Bookmen; 
She, for the younger woman 
reader; and two publications 
dealing with commercial tele- 


vision, Commercial Television week are included in this table.) 
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RoE, Pitzpatrick andi bP: (G: 
Browne, owner and editor re- 
spectively of the Bankstown 
Observer, were ordered to be 
committed to prison for three 


its figure of 776. 
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Number of Daily Newspapers in the World, 1953 


(Except as indicated, the following data are derived from United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, “The Da 
Press: a Survey,” Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, no. 7 [Dec. 1953]. Only printed papers issued oftener than four times 


§Estimated, in consultation with authorities. 

\|Information from National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., New York. 

{Jopan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association, The Japanese Press, 1954, p. 49 (Tokyo, 1954). 
_ ON. W. Ayer & Son, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1954 (Philadelphia, 1954). Data on U.S. newspapers in Editor & P 
lisher International Year Book are limited to English-language dailies of general circulation, making its total 1,785. 


months by the Australian house of representatives for bre 
of privilege. The order was later upheld by the high court 
the judicial committee of the privy council. A motion for thef 
‘mmediate release was heavily defeated in the house of repr@ 
sentatives and the two newspapermen served the full term 
three months’ imprisonment imposed. ; 

A start was made in India to carry out some of the reco 
mendations of the press commission which had reported in 195 
An act was passed creating a press registrar and requiring 
newspapers to give full information as to the names of pr 
prietors, editor, printer and publisher, circulation figures a 
the average number of pages printed each week. During # 
passage of the bill attacks were made on newspaper proprietor 
but figures showed that nobody controlled more than 9% © 
circulation and no single newspaper more than 4%. The gove 
ment decided to ban the publication of foreign newspapers 
periodicals in India. 

Europe.—The general assembly of the International Pre 
institute was held in Copenhagen, Den., with 170 editors a 
other journalists from 20 countries outside the “iron curtal 
attending. The assembly instructed the secretariat of the inst} 
tute to inform its members of all cases where press freedom 
was limited or suppressed. Members were urged to warn go 
ernments which threatened press freedom and to defend co 
leagues who were victimized. 

The French periodical La Quinzaine, begun in 1950 by 
group of young Roman Catholics, ceased publication after 
had been proscribed by a decree of the Supreme Congregati 
of the Holy Office. It was stated by the Osservatore Romano 
have often “discussed the complex question of collaborati 
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*Enumeration of list in Editor & Publisher International Year Book, 1954 (New York, 1954). 
{Enumeration of list in Benn Bros. Ltd., The Newspaper Press Directory, 1954 (London, 1954). 
tlondon Times article used as UNESCO authority apparently includes many papers published less than five times a week to arrive 
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tween Catholics and Communists without ever referring to 
é numerous interventions of the Holy See in this matter.” For 
iblishing articles in the French right-wing weekly Aspects de 
France attacking P. Mendés-France, the former prime min- 
er, the editor and the author of the articles were ordered to 
y fines totalling £2,100. 

In Berlin Die Neue Zeitung, the official U.S. German-language 
wspaper which first appeared in 1945, ceased publication in 
ite of efforts by the German editorial staff to obtain suitable 
cking for continuing it. In Frankfurt a family magazine, com- 
nion to the Frankfurter Rundschau, was started under the 
le Zeit und Bild. Statistics published by the Institute of Jour- 
lism of the Free University of Berlin showed that in 1954 
ere were 1,383 daily newspapers in the area of the German 
deral Republic which together had a circulation of 15,000,000 
pies. There were also 20 west Berlin newspapers with a total 
culation of about 1,000,000. The Soviet High commission 
wspaper, Tdgliche Rundschau, published in east Berlin since 
ay 1945, ceased to appear. Die Neuesten Nachrichten of Saar- 
ucken was the first pro-German newspaper to be published in 
> Saar since World War II. 

Figures published showed that Italy had 113 daily newspapers 
th a daily circulation of about 5,000,000 copies, an average 
/one newspaper for every ten inhabitants. The ‘responsible 
‘ectors” of the Italian Communist newspaper L’Unita and 
2 Nenni Socialist Avanti received fines and prison sentences 
= libelling the minister of labour and social insurance. (See 
‘0 ADVERTISING. ) (D. Hn.) 


) New York, one of the original 13 states of the 
{W York. United States, is known as the “Empire state.” 
orthernmost of the middle Atlantic states, it covers an area 
/49,576 sq.mi. of which 1,647 sq.mi. are water. Population: 
uly 1, 1955, est.) 16,053,000; (1950 census) 14,830,192. The 
gest cities and their 1950 populations are: New York 7,8o1,- 
7; Buffalo 580,132; Rochester 332,488; Syracuse 220,583; 
mkers 152,798; Albany (state capital) 134,995; Utica ror,- 
1; Schenectady 91,785; Niagara Falls 90,872; Binghamton 
674. 

History.—On Jan. 1, 1955, Averell Harriman was inaugurated 
governor of the state. His inauguration marked the end of 
years of Republican rule. Other elected state officials during 
35 were: lieutenant governor, George B. De Luca (D.); 
mptroller, Arthur Levitt (D.); attorney general, Jacob K. 
yits (R.). 

During 1955 the legislature broadened labour benefits, in- 
‘asing unemployment insurance payments from $30 to $36 a 
ek. Coverage of unemployment insurance was extended to 
ployers of three instead of four or more persons, except 
mestics, and after Dec. 1, 1956, would include firms with two 
more employees. Work hours of children under 16 were 
luced from 44 to 40 hours a week in factories, mercantile and 
ier establishments. Legislation affecting housing and rent con- 
1 prohibited discrimination in publicly assisted housing proj- 
s because of race, creed, colour or national origin. 

New York city’s financial problems were recognized by the 
islature, which granted broadened taxing powers. The city’s 
aporary authority to tax sales, business and professional serv- 
s and gross income of utilities was made permanent. A tax 
rease was authorized on business and professions. On the 
y’s major income source, real estate, the state legislature 
sed the tax limit from 24% to 24% of average full valuation 
taxable property. 

In upstate New York the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
yjects, which were under construction, served to stimulate 
ns for industrial expansion. The first contract made by the 
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state power authority for use of a block of St. Lawrence power 
was with the Aluminum Company of America. The contract 
was for about 25% of the power potential of the project and 
the Aluminum Company of America announced plans for ex- 
penditure of nearly $27,000,000 to modernize and expand its 
plant facilities at Massena, N.Y., and make the changes neces- 
sary to utilize the authority’s power. The authority announced 
plans for a 2,700-ac. state park in the St. Lawrence valley as a 
part of the general development of the area. 

In August Hurricane “Diane” caused severe rains and floods 
in southern and eastern areas of the state, taking four lives and 
causing property damage estimated at $16,284,000. In mid- 
October floods caused by heavy rainfalls resulted in damages 
estimated in the millions of dollars to sections of the Catskills 
and some upstate counties, notably Schoharie and Schenectady. 
Rock collapses in 1954 and 1955 damaged Prospect point and 
Luna Island at Niagara falls. Remedial work was begun to 
remove dangerous overhangs and permanently protect the falls 
from further damage. 

The New York state thruway, the express highway that was 
to span the state from Buffalo to New York city, was opened 
for nearly all of its length during 1955. A three-mile long, $60,- 
000,000 bridge across the Hudson river between Tarrytown and 
Nyack to link the thruway with the New York city area was 
opened on Dec. 15. 


Education.—There were approximately 3,275,000 students in New York 
educational institutions in the school year 1953-54. Of these 2,300,000 
were enrolled in public schools. There were 1,453,706 children enrolled 
in grade 6 and below in public schools and 849,109 in grades 7 through 
12. There were approximately 560,000 pupils in the elementary grades 
and 95,000 in the secondary grades of the private and parochial schools. 
Enrolment at universities, colleges and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the state in the fall of 1954 was 318,182. The commissioner of 
education, elected in 1955 by the board of regents, was James E. Allen, Jr. 

The State University of New York has administrative jurisdiction over 
27 state-supported institutions for higher education. Special state schools 
include ro community colleges, 133 schools for nursing, 3 institutes for 
the blind and 6 for the deaf. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the care and treatment of the mentally ill, mental defectives and ep- 
ileptics, the state in 1954 maintained 27 institutions, including 18 hos- 
pitals, six schools for mental defectives, a colony for epileptics, the New 
York State Psychiatric institute for research and teaching and the Syra- 
cuse Psychopathic hospital for observation and temporary treatment of 
mental patients. The state also operated three after-care clinics for pa- 
tients following release from hospitals. 

During 1954 the state of New York certified unemployment insurance 
claims totalling $290,136,915. On Dec. 31, 1954, the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Trust fund had a balance of $1,267,384,177. 

Communications.—During 1955 there were more than 103,000 mi, of 
improved roads in the highway and street systems in the state. Of these, 
about 15,000 mi. were in the state system, 18,000 mi. in the county sys- 
tem, 54,000 mi. in town systems and 16,000 mi. in cities and villages. 
Motor vehicles registered in the state in 1954 totalled 4,363,204, includ- 
ing 3,705,149 passenger cars, 477,001 trucks, 162,508 suburban vehicles 
and 18,546 buses. 

The state maintains a system of more than 500 mi. of inland water- 
ways making up the barge canal system. This incorporates the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers and some lakes, providing altogether 800 mi. of 
navigable routes used by freight and pleasure vessels. 

Thirty-six railroads operate a total of 7,500 mi. of single track within 
New York state. : 

In 1955 New York state had 263 landing facilities including 214 air- 
ports, 37 seaplane bases and 12 heliports. During 1954 the four New 
York metropolitan airports, New York International at Idlewild (largest 
airport in the world), LaGuardia, Newark and Teterboro, handled a 
total of 9,320,838 air passengers. During the first six months of 1955 
passenger traffic was up 16.3% over the first half of 1954. During 1954 
New York city’s four airports also handled 245,559,000 lb. of air cargo 
and 80,774,500 Ib. of airmail. ; 

Banking and Finance.—At the end of 1954 there were 692 banks with 
total resources of $59,104,736,000 and deposits of $52,603,264,000 oper- 
ating in New York state. In addition, there were 236 savings and loan 
associations with about $2,200,000,000 total assets and $1,862,994,000 
due private shareholders. 

State revenues during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, totalled 
$1,159,155.104. Expenditures totalled $1,158,127,725, leaving an operat- 
ing surplus of $1,027,379. Total state debt as of March 31, 1955, was 
$682,344,129. Of the state’s general fund expenditures, 44% went for op- 
eration of the 19 state departments, state commissions and agencies, 60 
state correctional and health institutions and 34 educational institutions, 
as well as the legislature, courts, highway maintenance and construction. 
The remaining 56% went to localities in the form of state aid for 
schools, welfare, highways, health and other operations. Tax stabilization 
reserve funds on March 31, 1955, aggregated $144,045,310. : 

Agriculture.—-New York state ranked 13th in 1954 in cash receipts from 
farm marketings of agricultural products, a total of $816,854,000 being 
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reported. The 1953 total was $87 
ments to farmers in 1954 were $3 
sa previous year. 

‘attle sold for meat were valued at $53,175,000. Sale of 
Sree dairy products in 1954 amounted to $369,998,000. 

The value of livestock and poultry on farms as of Jan. 1, 1955, was 
$337,214,000. This included 2,356,000 cattle, 14,887,000 chickens, 73,000 
horses. 1.000 mules, 160,000 hogs and 153,000 sheep. Turkeys raised in 
1954 totalled 942,000. 


000. In addition, government pay- 


4,702 ; ‘ y 
3,753,000 compared with $4,949,000 in 


milk and 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New York 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn, bu. 30,573,000 29,568,000 26,326,000 
Wheat, bu. 10,048,000 10,065,000 10,352,000 
Oats, bu. 30,299,000 26,888,000 25,692,000 
Barley, bu. 3,162,000 2,560,000 2,535,000 
All hay, tons . 5,078,000 5,512,000 5,735,000 
Beans, dry (1 00- lb. age) 1,314,000 1,396,000 1,452,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu. 84,000 88,000 102,000 
Potatoes, bu. . 29,760,000 31,560,000 33,341,000 
Apples, bu. . 17,100,006 16,900,000 14,046,000 
Peaches, bu. . 1,300,000 1,010,000 1,337,000 
Pears, bu. .« 495,000 285,000 548,000 
Grapes, tons . 75,400 94,000 58,920 
Cherries, tons 38,200 30,100 22,100 
Maple sugar, lb. 37,000 24,000 51,000 
Maple syrup, gal. 461,000 378,000 448,000 


Source: U.S. Beporrnsat of Marccltres 


Manufacturing and Industry—In 1953 the state’s manufacturing firms 
added $14,410,234,000 in value to the raw and semifinished material 
they purchased for processing, compared with $3,313,649,000 in 1939. 

In terms of value, New York state produces approximately 67% of 
the country’s total uu of women’s dresses, coats and blouses, 94% of 
women’s furs and 41% of men’s and boys’ tailored clothes. The state 
leads all others in the apparel, printing and publishing, paper and paper 
products and furniture industries. It produces 66% of the value of photo- 
graphic equipment manufactured in the nation. The state is also noted as 
a producer of food products, chemicals, leather goods, optical instru- 
ments and lenses, millinery, children’s wear, scientific instruments, dolls, 
costume jewellery and office machines. 


Table Il._—Principal Industries of New York 


Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products 140,433 $554,925 $1,240,474 $1,152,719 
Textile mill products ; 76,091 267,765 453,334 440,050 
Apparel and related products 393,956 1,262,114 2,126,938 1,901,505 
Lumber and products (except 
furniture). . . y 16,144 50,793 81,191 84,922 
Furniture and antorece 39,212 151,659 260,537 286,318 
Poper and allied products . 71,598 281,652 501,628 440,132 
Printing and publishing industries 159,303 768,597 1,469,011 1,507,468 
Chemicals and allied products 67,924 299,231 880,390 853,716 
Petroleum and coal products . 6,358 31,649 57,031 52,497 
Rubber products. Heys | 38,659 66,197 47,811 
Leather and leather products. 65,208 200,495 299,390 257,902 
Stone, clay, glass products. . 41,206 173,371 323, LS? 322,196 
Primary metal industries. 88,872 415,455 732,067 634,392 
Fabricated metal products. 100,301 418,418 725,599 669,722 
Machinery (except electrical). 158,425 723,741 1,267,484 1,098,032 
Electrical machinery : 140,065 576,772 983,274 833,762 
Transportation equipment . 141,850 699,738 1,081,342 929,423 
Instruments and related products. 84,182 398,478 745,446 806, 526 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 174,698 677,023 1,100,115 


*Withheld because the erars. did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


There were 5,856,000 persons employed in the state in 1954, exclusive 
of agricultural workers, proprietors, domestics and personnel of the armed 
forces, a gain of 1,678,000 since 1939. Average weekly factory earnings 
in 1954 were $71.50. CEs Des) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 


Table Ill_— Mineral Production of New York 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 
Minerol Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement (bbl.) . 14,965,000 $ 39,388,000 14,624,000 $ 36,679,000 
Clays .. 961,000 1,303,000 1,219,000 1,292,000 
Coke* . 4,590,000 69,907,000 4,343,000 65,232,000 
Gypsum 987,000 3,507,000 1,144,000 3,816,000 
Ferroalloys 268,000 71,735,000 258,000 74,156,000 
tron ore 3,825,000 36,346,000 3,244,000 34,515,000 
Iron, pig®™ 4,698,000 237,030,000 4,025,000 198,482,000 
Keddi a. 1,000 376,000 1,000 361,000 
Natural gas (thousand ¢ cu. ft. ) 2,347,000 742,000 3,627,000 1,059,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . 3,800,000 16,260,000 4,242,000 17,940,000 
Saltaiee : AA eh ao AR H10.(6X0) 17,351,000 3,417,000 16,746,000 
Sand and gravel 3 . 22,531,000 23,494,000 20,270,000 18,288,000 
Slate . : 5 114,000 1,733,000 126,000 1,811,000 
Stone St sate » « bo,962,000 25,251,000 16,235,000 25,244,000 
1 AG. ey moe Dire LA 156,000 941,000 150,000 4,070,000 
Tine sere PONG. (oom Te pecan 11,852,000 Shaul 10,835,000 
Other minarets SaKeGens 4s . 8,324,000 5 8,095,000 

Total . $186,868,000 $1 80,751,000 


*Values for orxeaed patorials are not included in the totals, 


mineral commodities produced in New York in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 


nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 New York was first 
among the states in output of ilmenite and talc, second in salt, third in 
slate and zine and fifth in cement, gypsum, iron, sand and gravel; and 
ranked roth in the value of its mineral output, with 1.30% of the U.S. 


total. 


NEW YORK CITY 


-the calculation and assignment to a crime-ridden area of 


. The largest city in the U.S., second in’ 

New York City. world only to metropolitan London, 1 
York continued to grow, reaching an estimated populates | 
8,200,000 in mid-1955, in an area of 319.1 Sq.mi. 

In the second year of Mayor Robert F. Wagner's administ} 
tion, the 1955-56 fiscal year expense budget totalled $1,73h 
325,423.17, a record high for the city. Among the increag, 
expenditures was the sum of $27.413,151.90 to implement # 
Career and Salary plan, which, inaugurated in July 1954 
completed one year later, re-evaluated the work of city ef 
ployees and determined the proper job classification and sale 
for each. 

In Sept. 1955 the city’s public schools recorded a net em 
ment of 923,505 students. Twenty-four new schools or adj 
tions were opened at a cost of $42,500,000; notable among th 
was a school to accommodate children suffering from cereb} 
palsy. Private and parochial school enrolment increased, read 
ing approximately 325,000 students. The four municipal colleg 
olfered free higher eae to about 73,000 students duri 
the school year 1954-55. 

The police department in mid-1955 reported a force of 21,8 
men, the highest in history. Operation “25,” an experiment 
optimum police manpower, was successful in apprehending 
increased number of criminals and ultimately in reducing 
crime rate. It was then extended to other ‘‘trouble”’ areas in 
city, and credit was given to these operations for an over 
reduction of crime in the first six months of 1955 

The city’s complex transit system of subway and bus lir 
was put under the professional management of the Tran 
authority, a three-man, salaried team with expert knowledge 
labour management, banking and transportation. The city k 
farewell to a 77-year-old landmark, the Third avenue El, a 
thus ended the era of elevated railways. 


NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN playing in the spray of an open fire hyd 


during a hot spell in July 1955 
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uring the year an estimated 13,000,000 visitors were at- 
ted to the city, including delegates to more than 700 con- 
tions, among whom were 600 mayors and their families who 
nded the national convention of the U.S. Conference of 
yors. Ballet, opera, concerts, light opera, stage plays, motion 
ures, television and radio programs and museum exhibitions 
2 major attractions for the visitors and for the city’s own 
dents. The Summer festival staged special events of par- 
lar interest to tourists and successfully counteracted the 
il summer slump in business, accounting for a higher per- 
age than ever before of the $1,000,000,000 spent by visitors 
ng the year. 
ew York provided a wide variety of events for the sports 
wusiast. It was the scene of two championship boxing bouts, 
fe light-heavyweight and heavyweight divisions. The Davis 
‘tennis matches, in which the U.S. lost the cup to the Aus- 
an team, and the Nationals, in which the U.S. won in all 
sions, were both played at the West Side Tennis club in 
»st Hills. In baseball a “subway” series was played between 
New York Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers, from which 
Dodgers emerged as world champions. (W. R. Pr.) 
N Zealan A realm of the Commonwealth of Nations 
* in the South Pacific, New Zealand proper 
prises the large North and South Islands, and Stewart, Chat- 
_and other minor islands. Dependencies: (i) island terri- 
’s (Tokelau Islands and Cook and associated islands) ; 
‘Ross (antarctic) dependency; (iii) Western Samoa (trust 
tory). Area: New Zealand proper 103,740 sq.mi.; island 
tories 193 sq.mi.; Ross dependency about 175,000 sq.mi.; 
tern Samoa 1,131 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): New Zealand 
ver 1,939,472, including 115,676 Maoris; island territories 
05 (including 15,079 in Cook Islands); Western Samoa 84,- 
| Pop. of New Zealand proper (1955 est.) 2,136,000; island 
tories (1954 est.) 22,116. Language: English; Maori (a 
nesian language). Religion: Christian (Anglican 37.5%, 
ibyterian 23%, Roman Catholic 13.6%, Methodist 8%, 


List 1.7%). Chief cities (1953 est.): Wellington (cap.) 126,- 
(excluding Hutt); Auckland 131,400; Christchurch 126,600; 
edin 71,100; Hutt 46,600. Queen, Elizabeth II; governor 
ral in 1955, Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie; prime 
ster, Sidney George Holland. 
ey New Zealand’s economy showed a high level of 
iperity in 1955 although by mid-year there were signs of 
lencies toward inflation. The situation had been caused large- 
i a high degree of private imports, with a fall in overseas 
ipts. But agricultural production remained high and there 
no unemployment and no major industrial disputes. 
e minister of external affairs, T. L. Macdonald, attended 
ference of the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty organization 
ATO) at Bangkok in February. He also attended the 
ZUS (Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.) council in Sep- 
er, the United Nations meetings in October and a meeting 
e Colombo plan countries in the same month. A new diplo- 
c post was established at Singapore when Foss Shanahan 
appointed commissioner for New Zealand in southeast Asia. 
eet emphasized the change in New Zealand’s main 
of commitment in commonwealth defense plans. A con- 
ent of troops was sent to assist the commonwealth strategic 
rve in southeast Asia. The prime minister, S. G. Holland, 
nded a commonwealth prime ministers’ conference in Lon- 
in January. The deputy prime minister, K. J. Holyoake, 
‘ed Moscow at the invitation of the soviet government in 
ober. 
[uch interest was aroused by the announcement of plans for 
ew Zealand antarctic expedition to link up with the com- 


monwealth transcontinental antarctic expedition. The New Zea- 
land party was to be based on New Zealand territory at Mc- 
Murdo sound in the Ross sea and would be led by Sir Edmund 
Hillary. New Zealand gave £50,000 to the commonwealth ex- 
pedition and raised a further £100,000 by public appeal for the 
New Zealand expedition. 


The budget, the first of the present finance minister, 5 as he 
Watts, was introduced in July. It was a liberal budget with 
£9,800,000 concessions to the taxpayer and increases in social 
security benefits and war pensions. The biggest tax cut was a 
20% rebate on income tax with an upper limit. Rates of death 
gift duty were liberalized and sales tax on most remaining arti- 
cles taxable was removed. A special feature was restrictions on 
instalment purchasing in order to correct inflation tendencies. 
The budget figure showed estimates as follows: receipts £192,- 
700,000, expenditure £190,300,000. A capital program of £73,- 
goo,000 was envisaged and £26,700,000 on defense. For the 
production year ended June 30 there was an over-all deficit of 
£42,300,000 in overseas exchange transactions compared with a 
surplus of £25,200,000 in the previous 12 months. Over the pre- 
vious 16 years the national income had increased fourfold and in 
1955 stood at £802,000,000, while the value of goods and serv- 
ices showed a similar increase. 

The high degree of prosperity was marked by increased in- 
ternal price stability and by a steady rise in production in pri- 
mary and secondary industry. The government successfully 
floated a £20,000,000 loan on the London market and also con- 
verted or repaid a maturing loan of £12,000,000. In order to 
finance the dollar expenditure involved in the Murupara scheme 
$16,000,000 were borrowed from the United States. In August 
measures to check inflationary tendencies were taken by the 
Reserve bank. The bank rate, which stood at 4% at the begin- 
ning of the year, was raised in July to 5%, in September to 6%, 
and to 7% in October. The percentage of demand liabilities which 
trading banks had to maintain with the Reserve bank was also 
increased from 15% to 164% and measures were taken to cur- 
tail bank overdrafts. There was also a general tightening of 
building controls. (Ag TCE) 


Education.—Schools, including Maori (1952): primary (including dis- 
trict high and intermediate schools or departments) 2,361, pupils 339,- 
448, teachers 10,217; secondary (including secondary departments of dis- 
trict high and combined secondary-technical): 248, pupils 44,915, teach- 
ers 2,230; vocational 30, pupils 16,179, teachers 905; part-time voca- 
tional centres 145, students 26,349. University of New Zealand (4 con- 
stituent colleges and 2 associated agricultural colleges), 10,365 full and 
part-time students (4,900 full-time in 1954), teaching staff (1951) 7or. 
Teachers in training (1953) 2,354. Correspondence schools (for those in 
isolated rural areas): primary 1,596, secondary 435, technical 1,420. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: New Zealand pound, at par with 
the pound sterling and with an exchange rate of £N.Z.0.36 to U.S. $1. 
Budget (consolidated fund, 1954-55 actual): revenue £N.Z.191,216,000, 
expenditure £N.Z.184,376,000; (1955-56 est.): revenue £N.Z.192,700,- 
ooo, expenditure £N.Z.188,256,000. Social security fund (1954-55; 1955- 
56 est. in parentheses): revenue £N.Z.70,314,000 (£N.Z.74,100,000), ex- 
penditure £N.Z.67,163,000 (£N.Z.73,422,000). Total public debt (March 
31, 1955) £N.Z.730,084,000, of which £N.Z.99,880,000 domiciled in Lon- 
don. Currency circulation (Aug. 1954) £N.Z.61,000,000, (April 1955) 
£N.Z.62,500,000. Bank deposits (Aug. 1954) £N.Z.231,400,000, (April 
1955) £N.Z.250,300,000. Gold and foreign exchange (reserve bank only, 
Dec. 1954) U.S. $239,000,000, (July 1955) U.S. $258,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £N.Z.213,300,000, exports £N.Z.243,- 
900,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 57%; Australia 13%; other 
sterling area 8%; U.S. and Canada 10%; continental European Pay- 
ments union countries 7%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 67%; 
continental E.P.U. 16%; Australia and other sterling area 6%; U.S. and 
Canada 7%. Main exports: wool 36%; butter 18%; lamb 16%._ 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 123,800 km. Licensed 
motor vehicles (1953): cars 312,000, commercial vehicles 105,600. Railways 
(1954): 5,700 km.; freight, ton-kilometres 1,756,000,000. Shipping: mer- 
chant vessels of 100 gross tons and more (July 1954) 167; total tonnage 
244,000. Air transport (1953): passenger-kilometres 228,026,000; freight, 
ton-kilometres 6,013,000; kilometres flown 12,161,000. Telephones 
(March 1954): 456,289. Licensed radio receivers (March 1955): 508,900. 

Agriculture-—Main crops: (metric tons, 1954) wheat 109,000; barley 
45,000; oats 27,000; (1953) potatoes 106,000; dry peas 16,000; (1952) 
linseed 10,000; tobacco 2,600. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 5,782,000; 
sheep 37,275,000; pigs 656,000; horses (Jan. 1953) 158,065. Livestock 
products (metric tons, 1954): wool 135,000; meat 573,000 (of which 
beef and veal 202,000, mutton and lamb 333,000, pork 38,000) ; butter 
188,400; cheese 106,800; milk (1952-53) 5,342,000. Wine production 


(1953) 2,000. 
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Industry._Index of employment (1954; 1948=100) 112. Fuel and 
power (1954): coal 837,700; lignite 1,784,000; manufactured gas 146,- 
$00,000 cu.m.; electricity 3,745,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 
1954): cement 322,700; (1953): tungsten 25; superphosphates 691,000; 
wood pulp 35,000, (1954) 74,250; Sawn timber (cu.m., 1953) 254,000; 
hardwood 96,000. New dwelling units completed (1954-55) 18,500. 


. A Central American republic, Nicaragua is situ- 
Nicaragua. ated between Honduras on the north and Costa 
Rica on the south. Area: 57,143 sq.mi., of which 3,475 sq.m. 
is water. Pop.: (1950 census) 1,057,023; (1954 estimate) 1,224,- 
ooo. Capital: Managua, pop. (1950 census) 109,352. Other larg- 
est cities are Chinandega, 13,146; Granada, 21,035; Leon, 30,- 
544; Masaya, 16,743; and Matagalpa, 10,323. Language: Span- 
ish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 
1955: Gen. Anastasio Somoza. 

History.—Strained relations between Costa Rica and Nic- 
aragua were spotlighted in Jan. 1955, when the Organization of 
American States commission investigating the unsuccessful 
Costa Rican revolt (see Costa Rica) accused Nicaragua of 
aiding the rebels. During U.S. Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s 
Central American tour, Pres. Anastasio Somoza complained that 
the report of the Organization of American States had been re- 
leased without giving him an opportunity to state his position. 
Friction with Costa Rica reappeared in July when President 
Somoza charged that Col. Frank Marshail, who suppressed the 
January Costa Rican revolt, had plotted his murder with official 
Costa Rican approval. 

Trouble also flared on Nicaragua’s northern border where 
Honduras rushed troops, claiming that Nicaraguan soldiers had 
penetrated Honduran territory. This incident further aggravated 
the old dispute over the Morazdn and Jerez area which was 
awarded Honduras in an arbitration decision made by the king 
of Spain in 1906. In October President Somoza proposed the 
unification of Honduras and Nicaragua to settle this dispute and 
promote Central American union. When the Nicaraguan Con- 
servative party, indicating that it favoured strong support of 
the Organization of Central American States (q.v.), said that 
republican forms of government were necessary to the success 
of the organization, Somoza offered to resign to help achieve 
Central American union. 

Civil liberties remained insecure in Nicaragua during 1955. 
The Inter-American Press association negotiated the release of 
the editor of La Prensa, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Jr., who had 
been convicted of revolutionary conspiracy in January. How- 
ever, Hernan Robledo, editor of La Flecha, who fled to Costa 
Rica and later to Mexico City, could not return except to stand 
trial for allegedly plotting to overthrow Somoza, who later de- 
ported two staff members of La Flecha to Costa Rica. More- 
over, the president refused the request of important members 
of the Conservative party that he grant general amnesty to 
everyone implicated in the April 1954 plot against his life. The 
Conservative party later joined the Liberal Independent party, 
a dissident branch of Somoza’s party, in calling for a complete 
return to constitutionality, the lifting of the state of siege 
imposed in April 1954, and unified opposition to Somoza’s re- 
election. Somoza’s party countered by citing the unanimous 
approval by congress in 1954 of the constitutional amendment 
which permits the president to succeed himself. The state of 
siege was finally lifted in April 1955. 

In 1955 the World bank lent Nicaragua $7,500,000 to finance 
a thermoelectric power plant in Managua and $1,500,000 for 
agricultural development, thus making a total of $18,200,000 
lent by the bank to that country. (See also ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES.) (R. Hn.) 


Education._—_In 1953 there were 1,765 state elementary schools, 6 nor- 
mal schools, 39 secondary schools, 6 professional schools, 1,727 mixed 
(urban and rural) schools, 49 other schools and 1 university (Leén) with 
a total of 4,899 teachers and 123,832 pupils. 
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Finance.-The monetary unit is the cordoba, valued on Aug. 31, 1955my 
at 14.18 cents U.S. currency, official rate, and 13.51 cents, curb rate. T 
official rate was changed from 20 cents to 14.18 cents effective July 
1955. The national budget for the fiscal year 1955-56 (July 1-June 50 
placed expenditure at 240,300,000 cérdobas and revenue at 238,000,0 
cérdobas. The public debt (Dec. 31, 1953) was 47,508,000 cordobas, 
which 23,011,000 cordobas was external. Currency in circulation J 
Bi, O55) totalled 120,600,000 cordobas; demand deposits, 146,700,008 
cordobas. The retail price index (Managua) stood at 188 in June 14 

48—=100). : 
ren 100) al te anoRe enone in 1954 totalled $62,775,000; im| 
ports, $58,306,000. Leading exports were coffee (40%), cotton (27%) 
gold (13%), timber (5%) and sesame (4%); leading imports, mach 
ery and apparatus (18%), vehicles and parts (17%), chemicals and 
drugs (11%) and iron and steel and manufactures (9%). Leading c 
tomers were the U.S. (45%), Germany (14%), the U.K. (12%), Jan 
(11%) and the Netherlands (5%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (65%) 
Germany (9%), the Netherlands Antilles (5%), the U.K. (3%) am 
Panama (3%). ‘ 

In 1951 there were 268 mi. of railway and (1950) 445 mi. of 
faced highways. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 4,078 automobiles, 2, 
trucks and 302 buses. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered about 3,5 
none of which was automatic. : 

Agriculture.—-Production of coffee in the 1954-55 Season was estimate 
at 326,000 bags of 132 lb. each: exports in 1954 were 285,000 bags 
Other production estimates for 1954-55 included cotton, 205,000 bale: 
of 480 lb. each; rice (rough), 56,200,000 lb.; tobacco (1954), 2,850,0 
lb. Exports in 1954 included bananas, 576,831 stems; sesame, 14,370 
lb.: cottonseed, 35,375 short tons; timber, 36,399,000 bd.ft. Catt 
(1954) numbered 1,200,000. 

Minerals.—In 1954, 233,149 troy oz. of gold were exported. 4 
(J. W. Mw.) 


: World production of nickel is shown in Table I 

Nickel. the salient features of the industry in the Unite 
States are shown in Table II, based on reports by the 
bureau of mines. 


Table |.— World Production of Nickel 


(In short tons) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 4 
Canada 123,659 137,903 140,559 143,693 159,9 
GUDG) weleeite cel sience No 0 8,924 13,844 14,5. 
Finloandie. wen «ner ce) <0 de aie 94 446 418 
New Caledonia . . 4,685 7,400 11,750 18,800 | 
South Africa . . « - 929 1,254 1,444 1,891 
US:S:Roilestjinn 6 = 1 32,0002 36,0002 41,0002 44,0002 4 
United States . . « + 913 756 633 602 
Ue A GO rm 6 162,000 184,000 205,000 223,000 24 
Table Il.—Nickel Supply in the United States 
(In short tons) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 A 
Production . . «+ - 913 756 633 602 d 
Secondary recovery 8,795 8,602 7,749 8,352 7 
Wiixentwiic o 6 a « és 96,640 101,620 118,372 131,685 144,10 
Nickel content. . . + 91,281 93,116 108,850 118,737 131,76 
Exports: eae 3.645 4.622 6,94) 15.168 14,24 
Consumption .. + « 98,904 86,416 101,397 105,681 94,73 


*Includes gross weight (not nickel content) of ore, matte, oxide, alloys and scrap. 
Due to changes in classification, 1952-54 data are not strictly comparable to ea 
years. 


United States.—Domestic production was increased to a ne} 
record in 1954 by opening the deposit at Riddle, Ore. A nickel 
smelting plant, completed in 1954, began commercial productio: 
in Jan, 1955. 

Canada.—Output of nickel in the first eight months of 195 
totalled 118,059 short tons. 

Cuba.—Several new nickel mines went into production 1 
1954. Expansion of capacity by 75% was begun at Nicaro 1 
Oct. 1954. : 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation.—In 1954, Souther 
Rhodesia produced 62 short tons of nickel and exported 55 ton 
all to western Germany. Messina Transvaal Development Cor 
Ltd., was drilling a nickel deposit about 45 mi. north of Sino 
at the end of 1955. (F. E. H.; B. B. Me 


Niger: see FrENcH UNIoN; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA, 
Nigeria: see British West AFRICA. 


a 


: . : (1913- ), U.S. vice-pr 
Nixon, Richard Milhous dent. was born on Jan. 9 
Yorba Linda, Calif., near Los Angeles. He was educated 


Whittier college, Whittier, Calif., and at Duke university, 
ham, N.C., and practised law for five years at Whittier. A 
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Lie i 
'E-PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON climbing back into fishing boat 
tr falling out during a fishing mishap in the Florida Everglades in 1955 


ew months in Washington, D.C., as attorney for the Office of 
nergency Management (Jan.—Aug. 1942), Nixon was commis- 
‘ned a lieutenant, junior grade, in the U.S. navy. He saw serv- 
in the South Pacific and by the time of his discharge in 1946 
d been promoted to lieutenant commander. In Nov. 1946 he 
's elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Republican 
m_ the 12th California district and was re-elected in 1948 for 
second term. In the house he was appointed to the un- 
aerican activities committee and figured prominently in the 
vestigations that led to the Alger Hiss trial. In Nov. 1950 he 
‘ss elected U.S. senator from California. 

At the 1952 Republican convention in Chicago, Nixon was 
minated vice-president on July 11 and immediately began a 
sorous campaign as the running mate of Dwight D. Eisen- 
wer, and with him won a decisive victory at the polls on 
ov. 4. Nixon was sworn into office as the 36th U.S. vice- 
esident on Jan. 20, 1953, at Washington, D.C., shortly before 
esident Eisenhower’s inauguration. He became one of the ad- 
inistration’s most active and trusted “trouble shooters,” not 
ly in domestic political matters but in foreign affairs. 

In February—March 1955 Nixon made a month’s good-will 
ur of Caribbean nations. On March 17, following publication 
the Yalta documents, he said he did not believe there was 
ny deliberate attempt to sell out to the Communists” at the 
45 conference. Nixon viewed the Geneva conference of the 
ads of the Big Four Powers (July 1955) as possibly the 
‘orld’s last chance” to attain lasting peace—a view that dif- 
‘ed somewhat from that of Secretary of State John F. Dulles. 


LRB: see NATIONAL LAsor RELATIONS BOARD. 


N b | p . The Nobel prizes for literature, physics, 
0 e rIZ@S. chemistry, medicine and peace, first awarded 
in r1go1, were established by the Swedish industrialist Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel (1833-96). Each award consists of a gold medal 
and a sum of money which varies with the income from the 
$9,000,000 fund set up by Nobel’s will. In 1955 it amounted 
to $36,720 for each award, which was a record high. 

The peace prize for 1954 was awarded in 1955 to the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Estab- 
lished Dec. 14, 1950, to protect racial, religious and political 
refugees, the office administers the UN Refugee Emergency 
fund which provides financial aid for the neediest of the refu- 
gees. The peace prize cash award would go directly into this 
fund. This prize is given to persons, organizations or institutions 
“who shall have most and best promoted the fraternity of na- 
tions and the abolishment or destruction of standing armies and 
the formation or extension of peace congresses.” The committee 
postponed naming a winner for 1955. 

Halldor Kiljan Laxness, the Icelandic novelist, was the win- 
ner of the prize in literature for his ‘‘vivid epic writing which 
has renewed the great Icelandic narrative art.” His best-known 
book outside his own country was Independent People, which 
was a Book-of-the-Month club choice in the United States in 
Sept. 1946. Two other of his books had been translated into 
English, Salka Valka and The Great Weaver of Kashmir. 

The 1955 prize for medicine was awarded to Axel Hugo 
Theorell, a Swedish biochemist, for his discoveries on the nature 
and action of oxidation enzymes. Theorell, who was stricken by 
poliomyelitis when a young man and forced to abandon his 
career as a medical practitioner, was head of the biochemistry 
department of Stockholm’s Nobel Medical institute. 

The chemistry prize went to Vincent du Vigneaud of Cornell 
Medical college at New York hospital for his work on two hor- 
mones that help in childbirth and keep a check on vital organs 
such as the kidneys. 

Again the prize in physics was awarded jointly, this time to 
two Americans, Polykarp Kusch of Columbia university and 
Willis E. Lamb, Jr., of Stanford university, for their work in 
atomic measurements. 

The formal presentation of the 1955 prizes was made at the 
traditional Nobel ceremonies in Stockholm on Dec. ro, the an- 
niversary of Nobel’s death. (See separate article on each re- 
cipient. ) (A. J. Rr.) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. (7:50 Treaty 

* lantic Treaty 
organization, or NATO, established in 1949, had by 1955 proved 
a powerful instrument for the consolidation of the free western 
world and for the preservation of peace and democracy. In spite 
of the fact that, partly as a matter of national economy and 
partly through the use of French NATO divisions in North 
Africa, the manpower commitments of various member nations 
were cut during the year, equipment, supplies and general mili- 
tary efficiency had been considerably increased. The number of 
airfields and the length of the fuel pipeline network had steadily 
grown. Design of a fighter plane for close support of NATO 
forces and of a common air defense system were parts of the 
program to develop new nonnuclear weapons on behalf of 
NATO. 

SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe) 
established in the Netherlands an Air Defense Technical centre 
in order to develop an integrated NATO system of aircraft con- 
trol and early warning that could be transmitted and understood 
despite language barriers. Problems were created by the decision 
to use nuclear weapons for defense; the question arose on whose 
authority these weapons would be used. Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower declared on Dec. 15. 1954, that he would follow the broad 
principle of maximum consultation with the NATO allies, and 
with the U.S. congress as well, consistent with the protection 
of the vital security interests of the United States and its allies. 
The use of these weapons might endanger the vital interests of 
other nations besides the U.S. and therefore consultation to the 
full extent compatible with military satety should be followed. 
On April 13, 1955, a draft agreement was published according to 
which the United States would from time to time make available 
to NATO atomic information deemed necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans and to the training of personnel in the use 
of and defense against atomic weapons. 

General NATO Policy.—Returning from the NATO council 
meeting in Paris, U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
declared on Dec. 21, 1954, that the important thing 1s that what- 
ever Soviet Russia does, “we should proceed in our own way. 
steadily building our own strength and our own unity upon 
which our strength depends.’ The democracies should neither 
allow themselves to be lulled into a false sense of security by 
Soviet blandishments nor frightened into a state of paralysis by 
Soviet threats. He pointed out that violent Soviet threats di- 
rected against the west in connection with the Marshall Plan, 
NATO and German rearmament, and against Vugoslavia when 
it broke loose from Soviet control, did not result in any warlike 
action when they were countered by unity and determination. 
“Tf we persist in building defensive strength and unity in West- 
ern Europe it will actually promote peace.” Dulles reported that 
for the first time NATO had the means of developing a strategy 
to protect western Europe from invasion. This new capability 
would constitute the strongest deterrent against military aggres- 
sion. Should aggression, however, occur, the new strategy would 
make certain that western Europe would not be put into a posi- 
tion of having to be liberated. 

As of late 1955, Dulles was proven right by the developments 
of the year. The Soviet Union replied to the growing strength 
of NATO and to the policy of strengthening the western de- 
fenses by a German contribution to the common defense with 
conciliatory gestures by which it apparently hoped to lull the 
democracies into a feeling of security. The democracies, how- 
ever, proceeded with their plans for strengthening NATO and 
the meetings of the foreign ministers of the 15 member nations, 
which started in Paris on May 9, 1955, marked a turning point 
in NATO history. 

The May 1955 Council Meeting.—For the first time not 
only the military plans but also the policies of NATO were dis- 
cussed by all the members, whereas so far the Big Three alone 
had determined policy. This broadening of the scope of the coun- 
cil’s discussions coincided with the acceptance of the German 
Federal Republic as the 15th NATO member. The combination 
of the expected 12 German divisions and of atomic weapons 
formed the basis of the forward strategy of western defense, 
though it was realized that it would take four years before the 
German divisions would be ready. In his speech at the opening 
session of the council, the German chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
stressed the ardent desire of the Germans for peace. “The Ger- 
man people have paid harshly for the horrors which were com- 
mitted in their name by blind and evil leadership. . . . I see in 
the accession of the German Federal Republic to NATO... 
the expression of the need to overcome the narrow-minded na- 
tionalism which, in past decades, was the root of our disaster. 
. . . Within the community of free nations Germany will be an 
able and reliable partner and in this community we wish to 
employ all our efforts for the safeguarding of freedom and hu- 
man dignity.” : 

The North Atlantic council also welcomed the initiative of 
the Big Three—the United States, Britain and France 


in pro- 
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posing to the Soviet Union negotiations to find means for 
solving outstanding issues, especially the peaceful unification 
Germany in freedom and steps toward the reduction, under eff 
fective safeguards, of armed forces. For the first time the Ath 
lantic council also reviewed in common the situation in th} 
middle east and in the far east. The Turkish foreign minist 
reported on the Bandung conference of Asian and African p 
ples. The Atlantic council welcomed the conclusion of th 
Turkish-Iragi pact and of the Manila pact and expressed th 
hope that there would be no further resert to force in the fa} 
east. since this would so clearly endanger world peace. Th 
thorough exchange of political views among the member nationg 
the council declared, “constitutes a most significant proof of th 
solidarity of the alliance.” The member nations were resolve 
to continue these procedures in order to develop their polici 
on the basis of common principles. 

Deterioration in the NATO Situation.—In spite of t 
growing military strength of NATO, there were in the fall 
1955 certain signs of rifts in the cohesive structure of NAT 
German nationalist agitation against the Europeanization of t 
territory of the Saar, as demanded by France and agreed b 
Chancellor Adenauer, threatened to drive a wedge between t 
two nations, which were separated by bitter memories of thi 
past and had only slowly begun to tread the paths to concili 
tion. A similar situation developed on the southeastern flank 
NATO. There the age-old hostility between Turkey and Gree 
had been slowly overcome by wise and moderate statesmanshifi 
until nationalist passions flared up again as a result of the tn 
angular dispute over Cyprus between Greece, Turkey and bri 
tain. These three nations played a leading part among the si 
nations—United States, Britain, France, Italy, Greece and Tu 
key—which had co-operated to make the Mediterranean sa 
and free through the NATO southern command. This comman 
established in June 1951, with its headquarters in Naples, It 
succeeded under U.S. Adm. William M. Fechteler in fusing t 
forces of the six nations into an integrated whole. However, t 
neutralization of Austria and the neutralist trends in Yugoslavi 
complicated the defense of southeastern Europe, which seeme 
secured in 1954 by the defensive military alliance closely lin 
ing Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece. At a meeting of the defens 
ministers of the NATO nations in Paris on Oct. 10, 1955, th 
supreme Atlantic naval commander, Adm. Jerauld Wrigh 
stressed that the Soviet Union had more submarines than a 
other nations combined and that it hoped thereby to drive a 
‘“Gron wedge” between North America and western Europe. Th 
conviction that Soviet policy was now fundamentally directe 
toward weakening the unity of NATO was responsible for 
growing number of western proposals for broadening the scop 
of NATO beyond the purely military alliance and thus ensurin 
the growing solidarity of the peoples of the North Atlantic are 

The Atlantic Community.—In order to make the Atlant 
Community “a lasting reality,” to use the words concluding th 
report of the NATO council of April 1953, and to anchor it 
the public opinion of the member nations, a conference of pa 
liamentarians from the various NATO countries met in Paris) 
July 1955 and decided to establish a continuing and permanel 
association. Premier Mario Scelba of Italy urged in Washin 
ton, D.C., on March 29, 1955, that NATO should be develope 
from a purely military union into an organization for concert 
economic, social and political action. “Military defense, whi 
fundamental, is not sufficient alone,” he declared. The NAT 
nations wished to defend not only their existence but a comm« 
heritage of liberty under law. To appeal to the western peopl 
and to strengthen them in their resistance to totalitarianis) 
they must be reminded, as NATO's Secretary-General Lo 
Ismay said, that NATO “is something new and exciting a) 
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revolutionary, the most challenging and constructive experiment 
in international relations ever attempted.” The point of view of 
a growing number of public figures on both sides of the North 
Atlantic about the need for a strengthening and vitalization of 
NATO was expressed by the Belgian foreign minister Paul-Henri 
Spaak when he wrote in the quarterly Foreign Affairs: “Let us 
end our timid efforts, which at best show vague good will more 
than a clear awareness of realities, and let us accept the conse- 
quences of the plain fact that the fate of all of us in the West is 
inextricably linked. The West is condemned not only to wage 
war together but to create policy together. Let us continue the 


| military efforts we have begun, but let us urgently set to work 


_— 
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North Carolina. 


to improve our political relations, showing in this field also a 
sense and purpose of real solidarity.” (See also ARMIES OF THE 
WorLp; EvuRopEAN UNity; ForeIcn Arp Procrams, U.S.) 


BipLioGrapuy.—Lord Ismay, NATO: the First Five Years 1949-1954 


(Paris, 1954): Raymond Aron, The Century of Total War (Boston, 
1955); Paul-Henri Spaak, “The Atom Bomb and NATO,” Foreign Affairs 
(April, 1955); Lester B. Pearson, “After Geneva: a Greater Task for 


NATO,” Foreign Affairs 


(Oct. Declaration 
(New York). 


of Atlantic Unity 
Gah To) 


1955); 
North Borneo: see BritisH Borneo. 


A south Atlantic coast state, popularly 
known as the “Old North state” or the 
“Tar Heel state,’ North Carolina is one of the original 13 
states of the union. Area: 52,712 sq.mi. (49,097 sq.mi. land, 
3,615 sq.mi. water). Pop.: (est. July 1, 1955) 4,190,000; (1950 
census) 4,061,929, of which 1,368,101 (33.7%) were urban, 
2,693,828 (66.3%) rural and 1,096,720 (27%) nonwhite. Capi- 
tal: Raleigh, pop. (1950) 65,679; other cities: Charlotte 134,- 
042; Winston-Salem 87,811; Greensboro 74,389; Durham 71,- 
311; Asheville 53,000. 

History.—The North Carolina legislature of 1955, the longest 


‘in the state’s history, was faced by difficult problems of (1) 


growing state needs (especially in education) and limited tax 
revenue and (2) the necessity of adjusting to the supreme 
court’s decision outlawing segregation in the public schools. 


The legislature authorized minor tax increases to raise suffi- 


cient revenue to meet necessary expenditures, but it authorized 
only slight increases in expenditures for state services. The 
legislature completely revised the state’s public school law and 
made the following major changes: (1) elimination from the 
law of any reference to race; (2) transfer of authority over 
enrolment and assignment of pupils from the state board of 
education to local boards of education; (3) transfer of owner- 
ship and operation of the state’s school buses to local admin- 
istrative units; and (4) substitution of yearly contracts for 
teachers and principals in lieu of continuing contracts. The 
legislature also established a nine-member state board of higher 
education to co-ordinate the operation of the state-supported 
institutions of higher education so as to avoid duplication and 


_ overlapping of educational effort. 


Gov. Luther H. Hodges appealed to Negroes and whites to 
continue attending separate schools on a purely voluntary basis. 
14 appeared that the majority of both races approved the gov- 
ernor’s advice, for as schools opened in Sept. 1955 there was no 


integration of the races in the public schools. i September a 


federal district court invalidated a ruling of the board of trustees 
of the University of North Carolina preventing the admission 
of Negroes and three Negroes were admitted to the undergradu- 
ate school of the University of North Carolina. 

North Carolina suffered heavy loss of life and property from 
a series of hurricanes that hit the state in 1954 and 1955. In 
Oct. 1954, hurricane “Hazel” swept through North Carolina, 
causing the loss of 19 lives, destroying hundreds of buildings at 
the beach resorts, and inflicting total property losses of $120,- 
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000,000. In Aug. and Sept. 1955 hurricanes “Connie,” “Diane,” 
and “Tone” hit the coastal areas of the state in quick succession 
causing the loss of 5 lives and destroying property estimated 
at $150,000,000. 

The principal state officers in 1955 were Luther H. Hodges, 
governor (succeeded Gov. William B. Umstead, who died Nov. 
7, 1954); Thad Eure, secretary of state; Henry L. Bridges, 
auditor; Edwin Gill, treasurer; Charles F. Carroll, superintend- 
ent of public instruction; William B. Rodman, attorney general; 
M. V. Barnhill, chief justice; L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of 


agriculture; Frank Crane, commissioner of labor; Charles F. 
Gold, commissioner of insurance. 
Education.—In 1953-54 there were 2,241 public elementary schools, 


with 22,970 teachers, 981 principals and supervisors, 
rolled pupils and 937 high schools with 8,081 teachers, 883 principals 
and supervisors, and 206,467 enrolled pupils. These schools were operated 
at a cost of approximately $151,000,000 including about $10,000,000 of 
federal funds, $121,000,000 of state funds, and $20,000,000 of local 
funds. The average daily attendance in the public schools was 874,165; 
the number of inhabitants of school age (6-20) was about 1,200,000. 
The average salary for elementary school teachers was $3,200 and for 
high school teachers $3,250. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In June 1955, public grants amounting to $1,614,028 were made to 51,- 
780 persons for old-age assistance; $1,214,685 to 19,756 families for aid 
to dependent children; $417,019 to 11,321 persons for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; $199,368 to 4,897 blind persons; and 
$41,054 to 4,689 persons for general relief. For hospitalization of as- 
sistance recipients and other indigent persons the total amount expended 
for June was $352,470. During the year ending June 1955, the total 
amount of public relief funds distributed was $43,235,227, and unem- 
ployment benefits amounted to $30,476,431. 

In 1955 the state maintained 12 charitable institutions with 
inmates (on June 30): 5 correctional institutions; 
system with 10,079 prisoners on July 1, 1955. 

Communications._In 1955 the state highway and public works com- 
mission maintained 10,883 mi. of state highways, of which 10,746 were 
hard-surfaced; 55,740 mi. of secondary or county roads, of which 21,- 
633 mi. were hard-surfaced; and 2,493 mi. of city streets, of which 2,170 
mi. were hard-surfaced, making a total mileage maintained of 69,116. 
There were 4,700 mi. of railroads, 870 mi. of city bus routes and 11,912 
mi. of passenger bus routes in 1955. There were 140 airports and 6 com- 
mercial airlines serving the state. There were 759,986 telephones in use 
in the state on June 30, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 95 national banks 
and branches with assets of $622,072,000 and 438 state banks and 
branches with deposits of $1,566,071,872 and assets of $1,747,832,512. 
On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 146 building and loan associations operating 
under state charters with 267,732 members and total assets of $387,050,- 
993 and 32 federal savings and loan associations with total assets of 
$242,659,946. In 1954-55 state receipts were $868,233,889.19; disburse- 
ments $897,444,350.45. On June 30, 1955, the state gross bonded debt 
was $291,768,000, less bonds invested in sinking funds, $60,531,840.85; 
net bonded debt $231,236,159.15. Only $68,410,000 was general fund 


and 761,599 en- 


13,875 
and the state prison 


Table |.—Principal Crops of North Carolina 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Tobacco, Ib. . . . Ay Moa 0% 1,043,435 913,874,000 855,264,000 
Cotton, Wales ars, a are a es lease 320,000 364,000 492,000 
Corn, bu. $3,643,000 50,784,000 62,641,000 
All hay, tons . 1,253,000 1,081,000 1,266,000 
Peanuts, Ib. 268,450,000 251,980,000 297,142,000 
Wheat, bu: ee 6,966,000 7,436,000 —7,178,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu, EM 4,275,000 3,999,000 5,690,000 
irish’ potatoes) bus. 6,960,000 5,889,000 8,508,000 
OCiIMh soc Ga 6 5 4 18,480,000 20,397,000 11,734,000 
Soybeans, for beans,bu.. .. - 4,132,000 4,720,000 3,735,000 
Peaches, bu. Bee AGES os eee 1,150,000 1,742,000 
Apples, commercial crop, bor Pata ietetets 40,000 1,900,000 1,220,000 
Pecans, Ib. ry etary. 1c ; 725,000 1,000,000 2,371,000 
Source: US. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of North Carolina 
Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. 19,300 $ 52,610 $113,796 $101,965 
Tobacco manufactures. bo 22,934 68,140 385,481 350,029 
Textile mill products. 230,437 598,893 924,511 868,939 
Apparel and related products ie # 71,466 
Lumber and products (except 
furniture) . aes 38,135 71,196 118,057 120,803 
Furniture andl Axtores Pcl ee id . x 115,389 
Paper and allied products . 8,936 35,597 81,609 72,621 
Chemicals and allied products . 11,165 39,949 88,344 73,295 
Primary metal industries . . 2,41 8 8,482 12,345 
Transportation equipment ‘4 5,914 
Administrative and auxiliary 3,546 15,392 wee 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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WHALE CARCASS washed up on the North Carolina shore near Kitty Hawk 
in Feb. 1955 


debt: the remaining debt was highway fund debt secured by proceeds 
from a tax on gasoline sales. The assessed value of property was $5,943,- 
198,630 on June 30, 1954. In the state and general fund there was a 
cash balance of approximately $14,990,937 at the end of the 1955 fiscal 
year. 

Agriculture—The cash income of North Carolina farmers in 1954 was 
$710,051,000 from crops; $216,440,000 from livestock and livestock 
products; and $6,107,000 from government payments. Total acreage har- 
vested was 6,490,000. The average per farm value of the lands and build- 
ings on the 286,900 farms in 1954 was $8,580 with the average value per 
acre being about $121. 

The eastern agricultural area suffered heavily from severe hurricanes 
in the fall of 1954 and the summer of 1955. In response to a request from 
the governor, 28 counties were declared disaster areas making them eligi- 
ble for federal emergency crop loans. 

Manufacturing.—North Carolina leads the southeast in industrial produc- 
tion and is the nation’s largest producer of textile and tobacco products. 
In recent years chemical, paper manufacturing and electrical machinery 
have experienced notable growth. In 1954 industrial establishments num- 
bering 7,500 employed 441,000 wage earners at wages of approximately 
$1,000,000,000. Estimated industrial production in 1954 Was $6,121,- 
000,000 and electric power production was 14,737,000,000 kw.hr. 


GicsGss) 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of North Carolina 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clays’. = « 1,358,000 $ 2,080,000 1,466,000 $2,535,000 
Feldspar 269,000 2,416,000 300,000 3,290,000 
Mica, scrap . - 59,000 1,551,000 57,000 1,429,000 
Sheet (Ib.) . 595,000 664,000 619,000 1,308,000 
Sand and gravel . 8,725,000 5,665,000 6,911,000 4,993,000 
Stone . deat 9,648,000 14,695,000 9,317,000 14,424,000 
Tale 5. oeatl 115,000 1,772,000 119,000 578,000 

Tungsten concentrates 

(60% WOs). . 1,200 3 2,000 i 
Other minerals . 5,883,000 we 9,889,000 
Total . $34,726,000 $38,446,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in North Carolina in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, North Carolina was 
far in the lead among the states in output of feldspar, was first in mica, 
second in asbestos, third in talc, and fourth in vermiculite. The state 
ranked 35th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.27% of the U.S. 
total. 


North Dakota A west north central state of the United 

» States, North Dakota was admitted to the 
union Nov. 2, 1889; popular name, “Flickertail state.” Area: 
70,665 sq.mi., including 608 sq.mi. of water. Pop.: (1950) 619,- 
636; (July 1, 1955 est.) 641,000. Urban pop. (1950) 26.6%. 
Capital (1950 pop., with 1955 est. in parentheses), Bismarck, 
18,640 (23,300); chief cities: Fargo, 38,256 (43,700); Grand 
Forks, 26,836 (30,500); Minot, 22,032. 

History.—State officers in 1955 were: governor, Norman 
Brunsdale; lieutenant governor, C. P. Dahl; secretary of state, 
Ben Meier; auditor, Berta E. Baker; treasurer, Albert Jacobson; 
attorney general, Leslie R. Burgum; commissioner of insurance, 
A. J. Jensen; commissioner of agriculture and labour, Math 
Dahl; superintendent of public instruction, M. F. Peterson; tax 
commissioner, J. Arthur Engen; public service commissioners, 
Martin Vaaler, Ernest D. Nelson and Anson J. Anderson. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The 34th legislative assembly (Jan. 4-March 4, 1955) enacted 
355 bills. It raised the gasoline tax one cent and the auto regis- 
tration fees 5% and 10% to provide more funds for highways, 
fixed the daylight speed limit at 65 m.p.h., added nine men to 
the state highway patrol, established a five-man state board of 
education, appropriated $75,500,000, authorized a Garrison 


diversion conservancy district of 22 counties to plan irrigation, 
raised the minimum old-age assistance payment to $60 a month 
less income, permitted the sale of liquor to Indians and pro- 
vided that auto licence plates bear the slogan “Peace Garden 
State.” 

The embankment of Garrison dam was completed in the fall 
of 1955 and the generation of electric power was to start in Jan. 
1956. It was expected that by June 30, 1956, the Garrison proj- 
ect would be approximately 90% completed. The $4,200,000 
Four Rears bridge, reaching 4,480 ft. across the reservoir at 
New Town, was opened in Oct. 1955. To June 30, 1956, $251,- 
780,700 had been appropriated for the Garrison project, includ- 


ing $20,100,000 for fiscal 1956. 


Education-—Public school teaching positions for the year ending June 
30, 1954, were 6,815; public school enrolment 121,542 (elementary 92,- 
880; high school 28,662); schools in session 3,051; average salary of 
teachers including city superintendents $2,770; average cost per pupil 
enrolled $269; total expenditures for public elementary and high schools 
$31,820,058. The legislature appropriated $11,809,252 for nine institu- 
tions of higher learning for the 1955-57 biennium. Enrolment in 12 in- 
stitutions of higher learning with 642 in the faculties totalled 9,615 full- 
time and 656 part-time students in Oct. 1955. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ending June 30, 1955, public assistance totalled $9,783,065 
(federal 44.9%, state 39.0%, county 16.1%). Old-age assistance cost 
$6,154,145 (8,252 cases); aid to dependent children $2,269,788 (4,644 
children); aid to the blind $76,928 (118 persons); aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled $722,073 (880 persons); general assistance 
$543,871 (764 cases); administrative expense $936,933. Total expendi- 
tures for three charitable and three correctional institutions for fiscal 
1955 amounted to $5,988,134. Number of inmates in Sept. 1955: feeble- 
minded 1,150; insane 2,157; tubercular 107; penitentiary 202; training 
school 323; state farm 8. 

Communications.—As of Dec. 31, 1954, the highway mileage was: state 
highways 6,605 mi., local roads 70,375 mi., prairie trails 39,501 mi. 
State and federal funds expended in 1954 on the state highway system 
were: for construction $10,812,624; for maintenance $4,026,705; for ad- 
ministration $504,241. Appropriated to counties in 1954: from motor fuel 
taxes $1,540,708: from motor vehicle registration fees $3,213,164; from 
self-imposed property taxes $4,435,161. Motor vehicle registration in 
1955 to Aug. 31: passenger cars 199,761; trucks 93,397. Six railroads 
operated 5,259 mi. of track. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, the Bank of North Dakota 
and r15 other state banks had resources of $364,281,594 and deposits of 
$333,717,221. Resources of 38 national banks were $279,365,100 and 
deposits were $256,823,700. State treasury collections for the year ending 
June 30, 1955, were $60,162,233; disbursements were $60,108,524. Total 
bonded indebtedness was $20,201,250. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of North Dakota 


2 Estimated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Wheat bu. . .« feo mo 6 109,866,000 69,896,000 131,707,000 
Corn, bu. . ; fe 29,182,000 25,704,000 25,530,000 
Oats, bu. . 59,370,000 49,464,000 60,603,000 
Barley, bu. . 78,039,000 67,568,000 47,264,000 
Rye, bu. 7,950,000 4,466,000 2'710,000 
Flaxseed, bu. 25,992,000 24,624,000 13,050,000 
Potatoes, bu. . . 14,700,000 20,600,000 19,058,000 
Hay stonss ee eee are can 3,900,000 3,675,000 3,183,000 
Sugar beets, tons . 2. + + + + ee 391,000 418,000 223,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu. . 1,146,000 1,100,000 201,000 


Agriculture—In 1954 cash farm income totalled $471,233,000 (65.8% 
from crops, 32.9% from livestock, 1.3% from government payments), 
down 1.5% from 1953 and 13% from 1952. Income from livestock was 
up 6.4% over 1953; wheat accounted for 36% of income in 1954, 41% 


Table Il.— Mineral Production of North Dakota 
(Short tons) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(Slew Goo tu 2,984,000 $ 7,068,000 2,803,000 $ 6,618,000 
Sand and gravel . . 6,557,000 1,841,000 6,174,000 2,165,000 
Stone. Salt, 67,000 5,000 35,000 3,000 
Other minerals . asks 3,143,000 emia 10,451,000 
Totalives sare $12,057,000 $19,237,000 


in 1953. On Sept. 15, 1955, the all-commodity index of prices received 
by farmers stood at 224% (1909-14 base period), compared with 242% 
a year earlier. 

In 1954 there were 61,939 farms in North Dakota (65,401 in 1950)3 
average size 674 ac. (630 ac. in 1950). On Jan. 1, 1954, 28,358 farms 
had telephones, 55,815 electricity, 11,178 television, 25,400 piped run- 
ning water, 25,195 home freezers. 

In the summer of 1955 high temperatures and adequate moisture 
pushed wheat along so rapidly that it escaped serious damage from rust, 
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NORTHERN IRELAND—NORWAY 


but temperatures were too high for the best development of small grains. 

Employment and Business Activity.—-Nonagricultural employment in 1955 
(January—August) averaged 113,050, or 0.3% above 1954, but a general 
decline in employment that set in in May made it doubtful if employ- 
ment for the full year was as great as in 1954. To some extent declines 
in employment in construction, trade, transportation and utilities were 
ofiset by increases in mining, manufacturing, finance, service and gov- 
ernment. In 1955 (January—August) manufacturing workers earned 
$69.04 a week ($66.94 in 1954); on July 1 farm labourers averaged 
$147 a month with room and board. (E. Rn.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in North Dakota in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. North Dakota ranked 4tst 
among the states in the value of its mineral output in 1953, with 0.13% 
of the U.S. total. 


Northern Ireland: see Great BritaIn AND NorTHERN IRE- 
LAND, UNITED KINGDOM OF. 


Northern Rhodesia: see RHopEsIA AND NYASALAND. FEDER- 
ATION OF. 


Northwest Territories The Northwest Territories com- 

* prise all that part of Canada 
north of the 6oth parallel of north latitude, except the portions 
thereof within the Yukon Territory and the provinces of Quebec 
and Newfoundland; it also includes the islands in Hudson bay, 
James bay and Ungava bay, except those within the provinces 
of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. Area: 1,304,903 sq.mi., of 
which 51,465 sq.mi. is water; pop. (1951 census) 16,004, includ- 
ing 5,344 whites, 3,803 Indians and 6,857 Eskimos. 

For purposes of organization and administration, the terri- 
tories were divided by order in council dated March 16, 1918, 
into the districts of Mackenzie (527,490 sq.mi.), Keewatin 
(228,160 sq.mi.) and Franklin (549,253 sq.mi.). The Northwest 
Territories act, 1952, as amended, provides for the government 
of the territories by a commissioner under instruction given 
from time to time by the governor in council or the minister 
of northern affairs and national resources. Legislative powers 
are in the hands of a council of nine members, of whom five 
are appointed and four elected from four constituencies of the 
Mackenzie district. 

During 1955 the commissioner of the Northwest Territories 
was R. G. Robertson, deputy minister of northern affairs and 
national resources. Appointed members were: F. J. G. Cunning- 
ham, deputy commissioner; L. C. Audette; L. H. Nicholson; 
C. M. Drury; and Jean Boucher. Elected members were: John 
Parker; Frank Carmichael; Robert Porritt; and J. W. Goodall. 


Education. In 1955 the department of northern affairs and national 
resources operated federal schools at Fort Smith, Hay River, Fort Liard, 
Fort Rae, Fort McPherson, Rocher River, Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, 
Fort Franklin, Arctic Red River, Marie River, Lac la Martre, Aklavik, 
Coppermine, Tuktoyaktuk, Chesterfield Inlet, Cape Dorset on Baffin 
Island, Coral Harbour on Southampton Island, and also at Fort Chimo 
and Port Harrison in the province of Quebec. A number of these schools 
were for Eskimos. A school was operated by the Discovery Yellowknife 
mines, 60 mi. N. of Yellowknife, and one was also operated by the El- 
dorado Mining and Refining Ltd. at Port Radium. Schools were operated 
at a number of the settlements by missions of the various churches with 
financial assistance from the federal government. Yellowknife had the 
only organized school districts, where a 12-room public and high school 
and a 4-room separate school were in operation. Correspondence courses 
were available, free of charge, to any child whose parents requested them 
or to any adult who wished to enrol. A vocational training program suit- 
able for natives of the Northwest Territories and a special curriculum for 
use in Eskimo schools were being developed. 

Public Health and Welfare Services.—Schools in most of the settlements 
are staffed by teachers who assist with welfare needs and organize com- 
munity recreational programs in addition to their work in the classrooms. 

During 1955 11 hospitals were operated in the Northwest Territories, 
8 by missions, 1 by a locally e:ected hospital board at Yellowknife and 
2 by private companies. Seven health ceatres were in operation. All hos- 
pitals and health centres received grants from the government of Canada. 

Under the National Health Grants program, an eyesight survey was 
underway in the Mackenzie district, while chest X-rays were carried out 
during the summer months in conjunction with the department of national 
health and welfare. Cancer diagnosis, tuberculosis treatment, dental serv- 
ices for children in Yellowknife, Fort Smith and Hay River, and treat- 
ment of crippled children was provided without charge. f 

During 1955 a total of 91 persons received old-age assistance and 18 
persons received blind persons’ allowance. The territorial council and the 
government of Canada shared cost of providing allowances up to $40 a 
month to residents permanently and totally disabled. . 

A physician and dentist accompany the annual eastern arctic patrol, 
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treating persons at points of call and visiting many settlements to make 
physical examinations and X-ray surveys and to administer preventive 
inoculations, 

Transportation and Communications.—A direct inland water transporta- 
tion route for a distance of about 1,700 mi. is provided by the Atha- 
basca, Slave and Mackenzie river systems. Subsidiary routes on Lake 
Athabasca, Great Slave lake and Great Bear river and lake total more 
than 800 mi. The Mackenzie highway, connecting Grimshaw, Alta., with 
Hay River on Great Slave lake, continued to provide service during 1955. 
Scheduled air mail, passenger and express services were operated through- 
out the year to most of the settlements in the Mackenzie district. 

Radio communications between nearly all settlements and trading posts 
in the territories and outside points were maintained through government 
and private radio stations. 

Eastern Arctic Patrol_-The 1955 annual eastern arctic patrol was car- 
ried out by the government ship ‘“‘C, D. Howe.’’ This ship carried supplies 
and replacement staff to eastern arctic settlements, including Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police detachments, schools, hospitals and nursing sta- 
tions, trading posts and missions. On board were administrative officers 
of the department of northern affairs and national resources and medical 
and dental officers of the department of national health and welfare who 
dealt with cases requiring attention at the places visited. 

Agriculture and Fisheries——Limited farming and horticultural activity 
is encouraged and assisted by the department of agriculture, which main- 
tains an experimental substation at Fort Simpson. A limited experiment 
was being carried out with Eskimos at Fort Chimo to determine the 
feasibility of growing field and garden crops and raising livestock and 
poultry. 

During the summer season of 1954 and the winter season of 1954-55, 
commercial fishing on Great Slave lake and other waters in that vicinity 
produced a total catch of 6,700,146 lb., with a market value of $2,000,- 
ooo. Whitefish, lake trout and inconnu were the principal species taken. 

Hunting and Trapping.—Fur production in the territories during the 
year ended June 30, 1954, was valued at $758,512. with a total of 418,- 
867 pelts taken during that period. Fur production the previous year was 
valued at $877,345, and 388,653 pelts were taken. A large part of the 
catch was muskrats. Further decline in the prices of most species and 
decreased production resulted in less income for the trappers. Trapping 
remains the principal occupation of the native population and is carried 
out under the Northwest Territories Game ordinance. 

The herds of caribou continued to be one of the chief food resources 
for the Indians and Eskimos, and every effort was being made to preserve 
this resource for the natives. 

Five semidomesticated reindeer herds were maintained by the federal 
government in the Mackenzie delta region for the benefit of the native 
population; three of the herds were under Eskimo management and one 
was privately owned. At the reindeer roundups in 1954 there were about 
7,738 animals in the five herds. Large buffalo herds were also maintained 
in Wood Buffalo National park. A limited slaughter of reindeer and buf- 
falo for meat production is carried out annually. 

Mineral Production.—Mineral production in the Northwest Territories 
during 1954 was valued at $10,548,781, of which gold accounted for 
$10,193,131 and silver $47,880. Crude oil is produced and refined at 
Norman Wells on the Mackenzie river, with 1954 production totalling 
297,270 bbl. After being processed at the local refinery, the oil was 
shipped to various points on the Mackenzie river. GR GPRS) 


A democratic monarchy of northern Europe, Norway 
Norway. is bounded north by the Arctic ocean, east by Fin- 
land, the U.S.S.R. and Sweden, south and west by the North 
sea. Area 149,284 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,278,546; (1954 
est.) 3,408,000. Capital: Oslo (1950 census) 434,047; (1954 
est.) 450,000. Other principal cities (1950 census): Bergen 
112,845; Trondheim 56,669; Stavanger 50,647. Religion: Lu- 
theran Christian. Ruler in 1955: King Haakon VII. Prime min- 
isters: Oscar Torp; after Jan. 22, 1955, Einar Gerhardsen. 

Spitsbergen (official name, Svalbard), Norwegian since 1925, 
is an archipelago lying about midway between northern Norway 
and the north pole. Area: 23,957 sq.mi. Pop. (1950): about 
1,000 Norwegians and an estimated 2,600 Russians. 

History.—In connection with the joyful recognition of the 
tenth anniversary of liberation, May 7-9, 1955, a Norwegian 
gift of kr. 4,000,000 was presented to Sweden. The gift would 
be spent for the establishment of a centre for Swedish students 
and culture in Oslo, where a similar Danish centre had been 
established shortly after World War II. 

The Labour party was firmly entrenched in power, and no 
fundamental shift in policy was involved when Oscar Torp 
resigned after three years and his predecessor, Einar Gerhardsen, 
resumed the position (Jan. 22, 1955). About half the cabinet 
was new, the rest holdovers, including the foreign minister, 
Halvard Lange. Torp was elected president of the storting, the 
position vacated by Gerhardsen, and from which Torp had come 
to the premiership. 
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The problems of the new government remained primarily eco- 
nomic, Norway, like Denmark, was importing more than it 
exported, and large sums were being invested in enterprises for 
future production. In April a loan of $15,000,000 was negotiated 
in the United States, and one of $25,000,000 from the World 
bank (International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment). One heavy postwar investment, the government steel 
plant at Mo i Rana, began production in April, and was ex- 
pected to turn out 170,000 tons of rolled steel per year. The 
hydroelectric power plant for the works lay deep in a mountain, 
under several hundred feet of rock, with miles of tunnels to 
carry water to the turbines. The reconstruction of north Nor- 
way was almost complete, and the total investment for homes 
made it possible for one-fifth of all Norwegians to live in houses 
built since 1945. 

Ship tonnage was being steadily increased; at the end of 
1954 Norway had a merchant fleet of 6,900,000 tons, about half 
of it in tankers. For Norwegian account the 34,500 ton “‘Jara- 
sua” was launched at Goteborg, Swed., in May; this would be 
the largest vessel in Scandinavia. Princess Astrid christened the 
18,000 ton “Bergensfjord” being built at Newcastle, Eng., for 
the Norwegian America line. But the outlay for these achiev- 
ments was great, and the government felt it necessary to impose 
curbs on both investment and spending. New taxes were levied 
and the interest rate was increased from 245% to 35%. The 
government also passed new land use laws in an attempt to 
increase the size and efficiency of farms. Farms could no longer 
be divided without permission from a provincial commission ; 
the established alodial system was modified and the state as- 
sumed the right to expropriate and purchase lands to be sold 
to farmers who needed more acreage. 

Total fish production continued to be good, but the spring 
fishing at Lofoten was again disappointing. Whaling continued 
important, and progress was made in popularizing whalemeat 
not only for mink farms but for human consumption, notably 
in New York. 

King Haakon fell and broke his thigh, but made good re- 
covery; he celebrated his 83rd birthday on Aug. 3 and the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his rule in November. This also marked 
50 years of Norway’s independence. In Bergen the famous Hansa 
quay was swept by fire in July, and almost half destroyed. A 
new main base for the Norwegian navy was begun at Haak- 
onsvern, near Bergen; partner nations in NATO were to con- 


tribute the major portion of the costs. (i, 1D, Si) 


BrpLioGRAPHY.—Philip Boardman, Ju Strangest Norway (Oslo, 1954); 
William L. Shirer, Challenge of Scandinavia (Boston, 1955); Trygve Lie, 
Leve eller Dé (“Live or Die’’), memoirs dealing with the 1940 invasion. 

Education.—Schools (1951-52): primary 5,505, pupils 337,420, teachers 
12,159; secondary 281, pupils 38,319, teachers 2,482; folk high and 
continuation schools 560, pupils 21,619; vocational (1952-53) 477, pu- 
pils 38,649. Teachers’ training schools (excluding state teachers’ training 
college) 17, students 2,746. Institutions of higher education (1952~-53) 
ro, including 2 universities; university students 3,656. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: krone (pl. kroner), 
change rate of kr. 7.143 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: (1955-56 est): 
revenue kr. 4,454,000,000; expenditure kr. 3,901,000,000; (1954-55) 
revenue kr. 4,129,000,000, expenditure kr. 3,903,000,000. Internal debt 
(1953): kr. 4,233,600,000, external debt kr. 1,221,700,000. Currency 
circulation: (Mar. 1955) kr. 3,029,000,000; (July 1954) kr. 3,027,000,- 
000. Deposit money: (Mar. 1955) kr. 6,333,000,000; (July 1954) kr. 
6,483,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange (Central bank only, May 1955; 
Dec. 1954 in parentheses): U.S. $134,100,000 ($137,700,000). 

Foreign Trade._-(1954) Imports kr. 7,277,000,000; exports kr. 4,163,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 20%; Sweden 16%; Germany 
15%: other continental European Payments union countries 20%; U.S. 
and Canada 12%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 19%; Sweden 
10%; Germany 10%; other continental European Payments union coun- 
tries 23%; U.S. and Canada 9%. Main exports: fish 18%; wood pulp 
14%; paper 13%. 

Transport and Communications.- 


with an ex- 


: Roads (June 1953): 46,270 km. Motor 
vehicles in use (1954): cars 90,456, commercial vehicles 70,713. State 
railways (1954) 4,492 km.; passenger-km. (June 1952~—53) 1,508,000,- 
000; freight, ton-km. (1954) 1,434,000,000. Shipping, merchant vessels 
of 100 gross tons and over (July 1954): 2,288; total tonnage 6,806,004; 
gross freight earnings (1953) kr. 3,650,000,000. Air transport (1954): 
passenger-km. 264,515,000; freight, ton-km. 7,976,000. Telephones (June 
1953) 530,827. Radio receiving sets (1953): 895,000. 


NOSE AND THROAT—NOVA 300 1tTA 


Agriculture and Fisheries.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 41. 
ooo: barley 233,000; oatS 159,000, rye 2,000; potatoes 1,130,000. Live- 
stock (Sept. 1954): cattle 1,181,000; sheep 1.957,000; horses 159,000; 
chickens 5,284,000; (June 1953) pigs 379,000; goats 119,000. Food 
production (metric tons, 1954): milk, delivered 1,052,000; butter 10-9) 
400; cheese 29,800; meat (1953): beef and veal 43,000; mutton and} 
lamb 17,000; pork 40,000. Fisheries (metric tons 1953): total catch 
1,505,500; whale oil production (antarctic only, 1953-54) 174,200; 
value (1954) kr. 297,000,000. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (1954): coal 338,400 metric tons; manu- 
factured gas 48,560,000 cUu.m.; electricity 21,370,000,000 kw.hr. Timber 
production (cubic metres, 1953): sawn softwood 1,714,000; sawn hard- 
wood 25,000. Raw materials (metric tons, 1954):.iron ore (metal content ) 
65%) 1,209,600; pig iron 232,600; crude steel 120,700; copper, smelter 
12,900; zinc, smelter 43,300; aluminum, smelter 65,000; pyrites (1953) 
739,000; nitrogenous fertilizers, N content (1953-54) 245,600. Manu- 
factured goods (metric tons, 1953): wood pulp, mechanical 527,000; 
chemical 544,000; newsprint 162,000; other paper 300,000; cement 
(1954) 783,800. Index of industrial production (Jan. 1955; 1948 = 100); 
mining 166, manufacturing 147, export (Feb. 1955) 248. Unemployed 
(To54)) 13% 


Nose and Throat, Diseases of: sce Ear, NOSE AND} 
THROAT, DISEASES OF. 


. Second smallest of the Atlantic provinces 
Nova Scotia. of Canada, Nova Scotia entered the con- 


federation in 1867. Area: 21,068 sq.mi. Pop: (1951) 642,5845 
(June 1, 1955, official est.) 683,000. Capital: Halifax, pop.} 
(1951) 85,589; other large centres (pop. 1951): Sydney 31,317, 
Glace Bay 25,586, Dartmouth 15,037, Truro 10,756, New Water- 
ford 10,423. 

History.—During 1954 there was a continued slump in the 
coal industry, but the general level of production throughout 
the economy of the province remained high. The $23,000,000 
Canso causeway and the $10,500,000 Halifax-Dartmouth sus- 
pension bridge were completed and opened in 1955, the former 
in August and the latter in April, alleviating two serious travel 
bottlenecks. The Liberal government of Premier Henry D. Hicks 
continued its policy of a systematic drive to establish new 


industries. 


Education.—Latest available statistics for provincially controlled schools 
were for the calendar year 1953 when $17,677,435 Was expended on edu- 
cation. Total public-school enrolment for the school year 1953-54 was 
141,454, with 5,096 teachers engaged and an average daily attendance of 
125,470. 

Public Health and Welfare-—On March 31. 1954, there were 3,206 pa- 
tients registered in 68 public hospitals. For the year ending March 31, 
1953, the federal government made family allowance payments of $16,- 
297,170 on behalf of 227,298 Nova Scotian children, old-age security 
pensions of $17,259,287 to 36,150 pensioners, old-age assistance pay- 
ments of $893,059 to 4,789 recipients and pensions of $253,718 to 722) 
blind. For the same period, provincial mothers’ allowances of $1,405,765 
were paid to 2,405 mothers. 

Transportation and Communications.—In 1953 there were 88,985 passen- 
ger automobiles registered. On March 31, 1954, 1,544 of the 15,111 mi. 
of highways had been paved. By March 31, 1953, there were nine airports, 
an increase of one over the previous year. In 1951 there were 116,941 
telephones in use. On March 31, 1953, there were 104,167 radio receiving 
sets in the province. 

Banking and Finance.—At March 31, 1954, the net direct provincial 
debt, less sinking funds, totalled $120,598.095, while the net direct debt, 
less sinking funds, was $4,254,384. At Sept. 30, 1953, there were 221 
credit unions, and they lent $5,426,342 for the fiscal year ending at that 
date. On Jan. 1, 1953, there were 148 branches of chartered banks 
throughout the province. 


Agriculture-—Farm cash income for 1953 was $40,566,000, the second 
highest year on record. Field crop production yielded $16,830,000. Chief 
sources of cash income were: potatoes $791,000; fruits $1,525,000; vege- 
tables $927,000; forest products $7,289,000; cattle and calves $5,525, 
ooo; hogs $2,829,000; dairy products $11,649,000; poultry $3,937,000; 
eggs $4,644,000. On June r, 1953, there were an estimated 202,000 cattle, 
95,000 sheep and 39,000 swine on farms. 

Fisheries, Furs and Forestry——The landed value of fish for 1953 was 
$21,410,000. Forestry production value was $58,048,000. Both were in- 
creases over the previous year. Fish landings for 1953 totalled 365,500.- 
ooo Ib. At Dec. 31, 1953, the value of fur-bearing animals in captivity 
was estimated at $129,603. Beaver, the only fur-bearing animal for which 
trapping was reported, netted $29,390 in 1953. Lumber production fot 
1953 was 234,058,000 bd.ft. The value of wood products manufactured 
was $36,545,000 in 1953, while the value of paper products was $21, 
503,000. 

Manvufacturing.——No accurate production statistics or estimates weré 
available beyond 1951 when 30,512 employees in 1,474 establishments 
earned $63,975,745 by converting $172,115.336 worth of raw materials 
into products with a gross value of $303,619,234. The relative positions 
of the chief industries were available only to 1950, when the largest! 
(with employees in parentheses) in terms of value of products was fish 
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processing, $36,357,774 (3,805); in second position, primary iron and 
steel, $36.326.915 (4,535); third, sawmills, $15,772,588 (3,111). In 1950 
total value of all industrial products stood at $255,887,499. 
Mining.—Preliminary figures set mineral production value at $63.541,- 
471, but fully revised statistics were for 1951, when the production value 
was $59,727,256. In 1951 the three leading minerals in terms of value 
were: coal $49,113,932; gypsum $4,107,822; salt, $1,631,904. In 1951, 
13,799 employees, working in 615 mines or plants, earned $37,388,122 
in wages and used fuels and processing supplies worth $10,963.266, to 
make shipments with a net value of $49,170,075. CieeSeik.) 


Nuclear Studies: sce Puysics. 


Nursing The American Nurses’ Foundation, Inc., was estab- 
» lished by the American Nurses’ association in Jan. 
-Ig55 to conduct studies, surveys and research in the field of 
nursing, provide scholarships and fellowships and make grants 
to public and private nonprofit educational institutions. The 
‘foundation would continue the research carried on by the asso- 
ciation during the past five years. Under this program 23 sepa- 
‘rate projects had been financed in 17 states. 

The U.S. public health service made $625,000 available for 
‘research grants and fellowships in the nursing field during the 
‘fiscal year which began July 1, 1955. 

_ A new system of collecting uniform data regarding nursing 
‘throughout the nation was being developed through a new regis- 
tration form for use of state boards of nursing. Twenty-seven 
state boards planned to use the new form in 1956. 

| The number of nurses had increased rapidly in recent years, 
but the profession had not been able to satisfy the demand for 
‘its services, brought on by the growth in population, increasing 
‘use of health insurance and medical and scientific advances. The 
‘greatest shortage was in supervisory, administrative and nursing 
Biiication personnel. 

| The trend toward shorter hospital stays had brought about an 
/ expansion of programs for home care of the sick. The result was 
a greater demand on public health nursing for care in the home 
and greater community needs for expanded public health service. 
‘Plans were begun in 1955 to examine this area of need to the 
end that organized nursing care would eventually be available 
to everyone. 

- In 1955, 324 schools of nursing in the United States Were 
fully accredited and 649 had temporary accreditation, out of a 
total of 1,139 state approved schools. Nursing education was 
experimenting with a two-year program in junior colleges to 
prepare nurses for staff positions. During 1955 the Common- 
‘wealth foundation made available a grant of $150,000 for fellow- 
ship aid for students of nursing. 

Great strides were taken in improving the service of nursing 
ides who work in hospitals. In the first nine months of the 
year regional teacher-trainer institutes were held and 104 
teacher-trainers were prepared. An estimated 72,000 nursing 
vaides had been reached through this program since Feb. 1954. 

Four regional councils of state leagues for nursing, which 
are constituents of the National League for Nursing, were 
formed in order to work more effectively with other regional 
groups to study the needs and plan to meet the social and health 
needs of each region. 

The differences between professional and practical nursing 
and areas of responsibility of nurses in medical practice was 
clarified. A definition of the practice of nursing for purposes 
of law was developed by the American Nurses’ association in 
1955 and was being recommended for inclusion in state licens- 
ing laws. The definition reads: “The practice of professional 
nursing means the performance for compensation of any act in 
the observation, care and counsel of the ill, injured or infirm, 
or in the maintenance of health or prevention of illness of 
others, or in the supervision and teaching of other personnel, 
or the administration of medications and treatments as pre- 
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scribed by a licensed physician or dentist; requiring substan- 
tial special judgment and skill and based on knowledge and 
application of the principles of biological, physical and social 
science. The foregoing shall not be deemed to include acts of 
diagnosis or prescription of therapeutic or corrective measures. 

“The practice of practical nursing means the performance for 
compensation of selected acts in the care of the ill, injured or 
infirm under the direction of a registered professional nurse or 
a licensed physician or a licensed dentist; and not requiring 
the substantial specialized skill, judgment and knowledge re- 
quired in professional nursing.” 

On Aug. 9, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower signed a bill to pro- 
vide commissions for qualified men nurses and other medical 
specialists’ services. This amendment to the Army-Navy act of 
1947 ended a decade of effort on the part of the nursing pro- 
fession to achieve this legislation. 

When the Associated Hospitals Service Inc. and United Medi- 
cal Service Inc. approved extension of protracted sickness and 
accident insurance at its national meeting, benefits included pri- 
vate duty nursing service, covering 80% of such charges for 240 
hours of service after the first 24 hours. (G. Gs.; J. L. Cn.) 


Nutrition Experimental Exercise and Obesity.—In or- 
’ * der to evaluate experimentally 
the influence of physical activity upon body weight, J. Mayer 
and coworkers subjected mature rats and mice to a program 
of forced exercise on an electrically driven treadmill. The first 
phase of the work was aimed at an evaluation of different 
amounts of work on both food intake and body weight. Twelve 
rats were exercised each day for varying periods of time up 
to two hours, six rats for periods of three to six hours and 
three rats for periods greater than six hours. For short dura- 
tions of time (20 minutes to one hour) there was no corres- 
ponding increase in food intake, in fact, food intake decreased 
slightly but significantly. Body weight also decreased. For longer 
durations of exercise (one to six hours) food intake increased 
in proportion to the increase in physical activity and weight 
was maintained. For long durations of exercise (more than six 
hours) the animals lost weight, their food intake decreased 
and their appearance deteriorated. This work showed that it may 
not be correct to assume that an individual’s caloric needs can 
be calculated as the sum of his basal (inactive) caloric expendi- 
ture plus the calories required for his physical activities. 

The other part of the study involved an examination of the 
influence of exercise on the development of obesity in mice. 
Nonobese and genetically obese mice, all accustomed to a sed- 
entary existence, were exercised on a treadmill for one hour a 
day. Changes in weight were compared with those of nonobese 
and obese mice not exercised. The inactive obese mice showed 
a progressive increase in body weight. The exercised obese mice 
also increased their body weights during this time, but the 
weight gain was only one-half that of the inactive group. The 
difference in the rate of weight gain occurred even though the 
exercised obese mice ate one and one-half times as much food 
as the inactive ones. Exercise did not affect the weight of the 
nonobese mice. There was no difference in the body weights 
of the exercised and inactive nonobese mice throughout the 
experiment. The results of this study illustrated again the im- 
portance of considering exercise as well as food intake in prob- 
lems of obesity. 

Radiation in Food Processing.—Foods are processed pri- 
marily to inactivate enzymes and to kill harmful microorgan- 
isms. For years research had been conducted on the possibility 
of sterilizing foods by bombarding them with electrons or X-rays 
(the so-called cold sterilization of foods). Radiation-sterilized 
foods packaged in thin aluminum or plastic containers would 
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obviate the necessity for refrigeration and, in addition, effect a 
saving in space. 

Such a method would have value for the civilian market and 
the military. H. F. Kraybill reported some of the possibilities 
and problems of the radiation process and its nutritive effects 
on foods. Radiation sterilization was successful in breaking the 
trichina larval cycle in pork, controlling insect infestation of 
cereal products, extending fivefold the shelflife of prepackaged 
meats and inhibiting the sprouting of potatoes. Potential haz- 
ards from the radiation process, the costs of shielding and the 
effect on nutritive quality of the processed food were problems 
which had to be considered. The dosage required for food sterili- 
zation and enzyme inactivation produced certain undesirable 
off-flavours, odours, colours and texture changes. 

The changes in nutritive value of foods exposed to high- 
energy radiations was the subject of extensive investigations. 
In work done with milk and milk products, vitamin A, toco- 
pherols and ascorbic acid were highly sensitive to gamma-radia- 
tion at the sterilization dose, carotenoids and riboflavin were 
moderately sensitive and the enzyme phosphatase was only 
slightly changed. Certain naturally occurring protective sub- 
stances or radioresistant compounds were found in foods. It was 
observed that cysteine and ascorbic acid can be used to elimi- 
nate off-flavours in foods. 

During irradiation some degradative changes also occur in 
the macronutrients, especially fats and proteins with sulphur- 
containing dipeptides. These changes and pigmental changes 
which not only give rise to discoloration but also result in off- 
flavours were produced in meats. Large-scale animal feeding 
experiments concerned with the nutritional and _ physiologic 
aspects of feeding irradiated foods to test animals had been 
initiated only in the past few years. Experiments with rats fed 
on irradiated foods showed that there was an impairment in 
the fertility of the male and increased mortality in litters, prob- 
ably as a result of the destruction of vitamin E. More research 
such as this was necessary before commercial irradiation of foods 
could become a reality. 

Dental Caries.—Although much experimental work had been 
done on the relation of diet to the incidence of dental caries, 
little attention was paid to the possible effects of the physical 
consistency of the diet. J. H. Shaw, in a study of the effect 
of increased mastication on the incidence of caries, discovered 
some interesting but perplexing facts. In one experiment, using 
postweanling cotton rats of a caries-susceptible strain, some 
rats were fed exclusively on a caries-producing diet while the 
ration of other rats was diluted with a nonnutrient material to 
force a greater food intake and thus more extensive mastica- 
tion. The inclusion of 10% agar or amounts of cellulose flour 
varying from 10% to 100% did not alter the dental caries 
incidence. In a second experiment, similar in design to the first, 
the inclusion of 10% to so% cellulose flour in the caries-pro- 
ducing diet did not alter the dental caries incidence in the 
animals. The third and fourth experiments involved the use of 
a synthetic resin low-molecular-weight polyvinyl acetate in the 
ration. The inclusion of amounts varying from 5% to 20% of 
a finely powdered polyvinyl acetate in the ration of a purified 
diet caused a much lower incidence of dental caries than in 
animals fed only the caries-producing diet. However, the inclu- 
sion of 20% polyvinyl acetate in the ration in such a way as 
to produce a firm cake which required a great deal of mastica- 
tion did not reduce the dental caries incidence further than 
the inclusion of 20% polyvinyl acetate in finely powdered form. 
In the last experiment the effectiveness of the low-molecular- 
weight polyvinyl acetate used in experiments 3 and 4 was com- 
pared with that of a high-molecular polyvinyl acetate, natural 
chicle and arochem. All supplements were fed at the 10% level, 
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and all were effective in reducing the incidence and severity 9; 
caries. 

These data as a whole did not provide any concrete evidenc 
that the amount of mastication required in the consumption off 
a caries-producing diet is a determining factor in the inciden 
of dental caries. The author suggested that the effective su 
plements used in his experiments exerted some cleansing action} 
in the oral cavity or specifically on the tooth surface. Anothe 
possibility might be that these substances deposited a protectiv 
film on the teeth. He noted that rats receiving the protectiv 
supplements had cleaner mouths and glossier teeth than diq@ 
animals receiving the basal ration alone. | 

Algae for Food.—Since ancient times many people in vari4 
ous parts of the world have eaten seaweed as a food. Today 
alginic acid, prepared from algae, is used in large amounts as 
stabilizer by the food industry. An interesting preliminary study 
on the possible future mass production and processing of th 
algae Chlorella as a food for humans was reported by Y. Mori 
mura and N. Tamiya. The authors used the dried cells o 
Chlorella ellipoidea in a powdered form, which was green in col 
our, to enrich French bread, rolls, noodles, Japanese-style gree 
tea and ice cream in amounts ranging from 2% to 20%. Thes 
products were described as “tasty” and “agreeable” by severa 
Japanese and American adults and were said to be an “agree4 
able” light green colour. 

Various soups as well as a substitute for soy sauce were al 
successfully prepared using Chlorella cells. Significant amount 
of protein, fat, minerals and certain vitamins were contribute 
to the nutrient composition of the foods by the Chlorella cells 
The large amounts of vitamin A and ascorbic acid in the foo 
products were particularly outstanding. By direct analysis eac 
gram (dried weight) of the C/lorella cells contained 5,000 LU. 
of vitamin A (as carotene) and 2 to 5 mg. of ascorbic acid 
Further studies such as these were important because of th 
possibility they offered for stretching future world food supplies 
The acceptability of these foods would depend largely on eco 
nomic conditions and changing food habits in the future. (Se 
also VITAMINS AND NUTRITION.) | 


BrstiocrapHy.—J. Mayer, N. B. Marshall, J. J. Vitale, J. H. Chris: 
tensen, M. B. Mashayeklie and F. J. Stare, “Exercise, Food Intake, anc 
Body Weight in Normal Rats and Genetically Obese Adult Mice,” Am. J) 
Physiol., 177:544-548 (June 1954); H. F. Kraybill, ‘Nutritive Effects 
on Foods Sterilized by Ionizing Radiations,” Nutrition Rev., 13:193> 
195 (July 1955); J. H. Shaw, “An Effect of Certain Nutritionally Inert 
Materials on the Incidence of Experimental Dental Caries,” J. Nutrition 
54:177-191 (Oct. 1954); Y. Morimura and N. Tamiya, ‘Preliminary 
Experiments in the Use of Chlorella as Human Food,” Food Technology 
8:179-182 (April 1954). (M. B. McG:; EB. J.Saa 


Nuts The nut supply of 1955, both domestic and foreign, was 
* the smallest in a decade; most types were below average 
in supply, thus reducing the feasibility of substitution. Th 
1955 U.S. crop of tree nuts was a small one, approximating th 
small one of 1954 and about 6% below the average for 1944-53 
A late March freeze in the pecan area of the south did mucl 
damage; high temperatures in California reduced the walnu 
crop by 15.000 tons and lowered quality. 

Pecan production, indicated at 91,550,000 lb., was slighth 
larger than the small crop of 1954 but far below the 141,437. 
ooo-lb. average for 1944-53. Wild or seedling varieties, produce 
mostly in Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, were indicated a 
68,430,000 lb. as compared with 51,550,000 lb. in 1954 and a 
average 76,387,000 lb. 

Improved varieties were only one-third of a normal cro} 
amounting to 23,120,000 lb. as compared with 38,960,000 Ik 
in 1954. Georgia, sometimes the leading producer, had onl 
one-tenth of an average crop. Early contract prices were approx 
mately twice as high as those of 1954. 

The California almond crop of 37,600 tons was 15% less tha 
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1954 and below average. Early prices were about 45 cents per 
pound as compared with 32 cents in 1954. The foreign almond 
crop was indicated as smaller than in 1954, and the quota limi- 
tation of 5,000,000 lb., of which less than half was filled in 
1954-55, was continued for 1955-56. Italy and Spain were indi- 
cated as producing a short crop of 44,000 tons as compared 
with 52,000 tons in 1954. 

The 1955 U.S. filbert crop of 6,800 tons, mostly from Ore- 
gon, was more than one-fifth below that in 1954 and 12% below 
average. The opening price of 29 cents per pound was a ten-year 
high, 2 cents more than in 1954. With prospects of a smaller 
foreign crop the quota limitations on imports of 7,500,000 |b. 
were continued for 1955-56. Excess would be assessed a ten 
cent special fee per pound. The filbert crop of Italy was indi- 
cated as a bumper one of 44,000 tons as compared with 23,000 
tons in 1954. Turkey, the dominant producer, was indicated for 
a small crop of 50,000 tons as compared with a record 125,000 
‘tons in 1954. Spain had another small crop. 

The 1955 U.S. crop of Persian (English) walnuts, produced 
mostly in California, was indicated at 76,700 tons, as compared 
with 75,400 tons in 1954 and 72,310 tons average for 1944-53. 
Opening prices were as high as 45 cents per pound. 

The Turkish 1955 crop was reported as providing an export 
‘surplus of 2,000 tons as compared with 3,800 tons in 1954. 
‘Prices were strong. The Italian crop was estimated at 22,000 
tons compared with only 12,700 tons in 1954. 

India entered the world walnut trade after having harvested 
about 11,000 tons in Kashmir late in 1954. (See also PEANUTS.) 
| (CHR ARe IR) 
Nyasaland: sce Ruopesta AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF. 


0 t The 1955 U.S. oat crop was a record large one of 1,636,- 
a 5. 030,000 bu.; that of 1954 was 1,499,579,000 bu., and the 
1944-53 average crop was 1,323,321,000 bu. The acreage sown 
for all purposes was 47,634,000 ac. and the harvested acreage 
was indicated at 42,009,000 ac., as compared with 42,151,000 ac. 
in 1954 and 39,556,000 ac. average for 1944-53. Average yields 
‘were 38.9 bu. per acre, as compared with 35.6 bu. per acre in 
1954 and 33.4 bu. per acre for the decade 1944-53. Iowa, as 
usual, was the leading producer (264,910,000 bu.), followed by 
Minnesota (202,734,000 bu.) and Illinois (182,115,000 bu.). 


Table !|.—U.S. Oat Crops 


Indicated Average, 

1955 1954 1944-53 

Total production (thousands of bushels) . . . + «+ 1,636,030 1,499,579 1,323,321 
Acreage harvested (thousands) . . . + + + + + 42,009 AZ 194 39,556 
Yields (bushels per acre) . - +--+ + s+ 2 ee 38.9 35.6 33.4 


Carry-over stocks from previous crops were 315,000,000 bu., 
23% higher than the 233,000,000 bu. in 1954 and 10% above 
the 266,000,000 bu. average for 1944-53. Imports prior to Oct. 1 
were only about 20,000,000 bu., as compared with a quota of 
40,000,000 bu. and actual imports in 1953 of about 80,000,000 
bu. Consequently, a new limiting quota was not imposed. The 
official support price on the 1955 crop was reduced to 61 cents 
per bushel at the farm, as compared with 75 cents on the 1954 
crop. Prices, too, declined to about 59 cents per bushel to the 
producer in October against 73 cents a year earlier. Nearly 75,- 
900,000 bu. from the 1954 crop were placed under price support, 
as compared with about 56,000,000 bu. in 1953 and 21,700,000 
bu. in 1952. Exports, largely of government-held oats, were 
12,000,000 bu. in 1954-55, as compared with minor amounts in 
the previous year. 

An indicated world oat crop of 4,335,000,000 bu. was the 
largest of the post-World War II period and comparable with 
4,295,000,000 bu. in 1954 and a prewar (1935-39) average of 
4,365,000,000 bu. Production in Europe and the U.S.S.R. was 
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not up to prewar, partly because of acreage shifts to other 
crops. The Canadian crop was about one-third larger than in 
1954. Only 1,281,000 tons of oats moved in world trade in 


Table ll.— Oat Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average, Average, 

Country | Pesie 1954 1945-49 1935-39 
Unked States: se) ss) Leta caeel aeeeeers 1,636,030 1,499,579 1,376,527 1,045,329 
UES SIR a ae ets. Zeta tem, cis mies suis ee 720,000 1,165,000 
Canada at.1-" oe) =) ae are rs 409,991 306,793 341,612 338,071 
ECGNCE <0! Boe cei open steed Se 244,140 246,220 221,821 329,304 
United ‘Kingdom. s..5 5.) csousue, « 179,550 170,800 204,692 138,628 
Western Germany ........ 171,340 170,370 144,500 194,500 
AcGemind. jc 5, «6 us 8 ey ce At 61,320 47,782 50,182 


*Preliminary estimate. 


1954-55, compared with 2,187,038 tons in the preceding year. 
Exports from Canada were less than one-third of those in 
1953-54. CJ Keke) 


Obit . The following is a selected list of prominent 
| aries. men and women, of the United States and 
other countries, who died during the year 1955: 


Abend, Hallett Edward, U.S. journalist and author (b. Portland, Ore., Sept. 
15, 1884—d. Sonora. Calif., Nov. 27, 1955). 


Abt, Isaac Arthur, U.S. pediatrician (b. Wilmington, III, Dec. 18, 1867—d. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22, 1955), helped establish pediatrics as an important 
separate branch of medical practice at a time when children’s diseases were 
considered almost identical with those of adults. Graduating from Chicago 
Medical college (then an affiliate of Northwestern university) in 1891, Abt 
took postgraduate work in Vienna and Berlin, and began to specialize in dis- 
eases of children both as teacher and physician. From 1909 until his retire- 
ment in 1942 he was professor at the Northwestern university medical school 
in Chicago. Abt was author-editor of an eight-volume classic System of Pedi- 
atrics, prepared in collaboration with other specialists, and of many other 
books and professional articles on the diseases of children. 


Adler, Julius Ochs, U.S. publisher and army officer (b. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Dec. 3, 1892—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 3, 1955), was a member of the family 
long associated with publication of the New York Times and Chattanooga 
Times (Tenn.). Aside from his managerial positions with both papers (vice- 
president and general manager of the former and president and publisher of 
the latter from 1935 until his death), Adler acquired separate prominence in 
a military career. A year after graduation from Princeton university in 1914 
he attended the first civilian training camp for officers at Plattsburg, N.Y., 
and was commissioned second lieutenant of cavalry in 1917, later advancing 
to the rank of major general, reserve, in 1948. In World War I he served 
with distinction as an infantry officer of the U.S. 77th division in France, and 
received the distinguished service cross and the silver star. Continuing as a 
reserve officer between the two world wars, he was appointed assistant com- 
mander of the U.S. 6th infantry division in Sept. 1941, and later saw action 
against the Japanese in New Guinea and Papua. Gen. Adler retired from 
the army in Dec. 1954 but continued his military career as chairman of the 
National Security Training commission. 


Agganis, Harry, U.S. athlete (b. Lynn, Mass., 1929?—d. Cambridge, Mass., 
June 27, 1955). 

Agnew, Hugh Elmer, U.S. marketing authority (b. Hillsdale County, Mich., 
Jan 31, 1875—d. Manhasset, N.Y., July 30, 1955). 

Aikman, Duncan, U.S. newspaperman and author (b. Terre Haute, Ind., 1889— 
d. Chevy Chase, Md., Dec. 14, 1955). 

Albert, Archduke, oF THE HousE oF HABSBURG-LORRAINE, PRINCE OF HUNGARY 
and DUKE oF TESCHEN (b. July 24, 1897—d. Buenos Aires, Arg., July 23, 
1955). 

Alington, Very Rey. Cyril Argentine, British clergyman, educator and author 
(b. Ipswich, Eng., Oct. 22, 1872—d. Treago, Eng., May 16, 1955). 

Allee, Warder Clyde, U.S. zoologist (b. near Bloomingdale, Ind., June 5, 
1885—d. Gainesville, Fla., March 18, 1955). 

Allen, William Ray, U.S. zoologist and author (b. Ossian, Ind., March 8, 
1885—d. Lexington, Ky., April 7, 1955). 

Alness, Robert Munro, 1st BARON OF, British lawyer and politician (b. Alness, 
Ross., Eng., May 28, 1868—d. Bournemouth, Eng., Oct. 6, 1955). 

Altrincham, Edward William Macleay, 1st Baron of, British journalist and 
politician (b. Sept. 8, 1879—d. Badminton, Eng., Dec. 1, 1955). 

Amery, Leopold Charles Maurice Stennett, British politician (b. Gorakhpur, 
India, Nov. 22, 1873—d. London, Eng., Sept. 16, 1955). 

Ames, Adelbert Jr., U.S. optics authority (b. Lowell, Mass., Aug. 19, 1880—d. 
Hanover, N.H., July 3, 1955). 32 

Archibald, Raymond Clare, U.S. mathematician (b. Colchester, N.S., Oct. 7, 
1875—d. Sackville, N.B., July 26, 1955). : 

Arciszewski, Tomasz, Polish statesman (b. Vitebsk, Byelorussia, Nov. 22, 
1877—d. London, Eng., Nov. 20, 1955). 


Arida (ANTOINE PIERRE), 102nd Lebanese Maronite patriarch (b. Becharré 
[Bsherri] Leb., Aug. 2, 1863—d. Beirut, Leb., May 19, 1955), was leader of 
the Maronites, a Syriac religious body in communion with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church since 1736. Trained at the Maronite college in Rome and ordained 
on June 29, 1890, Msgr. Arida often visited Europe with his predecessor, 
later becoming secretary of the patriarchal court. He was made bishop of 
Tripoli (Lebanon) in 1908 and in this high position his abilities as adminis- 
trator and pastor, linked with his political impartiality, led to his election as 
patriarch of Antioch and all the orient in 1932. 
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Arnett, Trevor, U.S. finance authority (b. Little Hereford, Eng., Nov. 8, 1870— 
d. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., March 31, 1955). : 

Arnheim, Gus, U.S. band leader and song writer (b. Philadelphia, Bae 
11. 1897—d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Jan. 19, 1955). 

Arze, José Antonio, Bolivian educator and lawyer (b. Cochabamba, Bol., Jan. 
13. 1904—d. Cochabamba, Aug. 23, 1955). 

Ascari, Alberto, Italian auto racing driver (b. 19182—d. Monza, It., May 26, 
1955). 

Aswell, James, U.S. author and newspaperman (b. Baton Rouge, La., April 27, 
1906—d. Natchitoches, La., Feb. 23, 1955). 


Sept. 


Avila Camacho, Manuel, Mexican statesman (b. Teziutlin, Mex., April 24, 
1897—d. near Mexico City, Mex., Oct. 13, 1955), participated in the suc- 
cessful revolution against Victoriano Huerta in 1914, attaining the rank of 
general. In the cabinet of A. L. Rodriguez, elected president in 1932 to fill 
an unexpired term, Avila Camacho was minister of war and navy; and in the 
cabinet of Pres. Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40) he was minister of national de- 
fense. Cardenas personally selected Avila Camacho as his successor and he 
was elected president of Mexico July 7, 1940, by an overwhelming vote— 
2,476,641 to 151,101. He took office the following Dec. 1. ay 

Avila Camacho’s administration was more moderate in its domestic policies 
than were those of his predecessors, and was marked by friendship for the 
U.S. Under his leadership, Mexico declared war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan in June 1942 and joined the United Nations. His government also in- 
troduced a national campaign against illiteracy and re-established amicable 
relations with the Catholic Church. His term of office expired Dec. 1, 1946, 
when he was succeeded by Miguel Aleman Valdés. 


Ayers, Roy Elmer, U.S. lawyer, politician and congressman (b. near Lewistown, 
Mont., Nov. 9, 1882—d. Lewistown, May 23, 1955). 

Bahadur, Maharaja Sir Bhopal Sinhji, Indian prince (b. Feb. 22, 1884—d. 
Udaipur City, Ind., July 4, 1955). 

Baird, David Jr., U.S. senator and business executive (b. Camden, N.J., Oct. 
10. 1881—d. Camden, Feb. 28, 1955). 

Baker, Leonard Theodore, U.S. educator (b. Charleston, S.C., Jan. 22, 1868— 
d. Columbia, S.C., Jan. 5, 1955). 


Ball, George Alexander, U.S. manufacturer, financier and philanthropist (b. 
near Greensburg, O., Nov. 5, 1862—d. Muncie, Ind., Oct. 22, 1955), helped 
organize, with three of his brothers, the vast Mason fruit jar industry at 
Muncie, Ind., acting as president of the Ball Brothers company from 1944 to 
1947 and chairman of the board thereafter. For a short time in 1935 he had 
control of the Van Sweringen railroad properties and in that year founded the 
George and Frances Ball philanthropic foundation. 


Ball, Suzan, U.S. actress (b. Buffalo, N.Y., Feb. 3, 1934—d. Hollywood, Calif., 
Aug. 5, 1955), was a model after attending high school in North Hollywood, 
Calif., and made her motion-picture debut in Untamed Frontier in 1952. She 
appeared in several other pictures before undergoing amputation of her right 
leg, infected with cancer. A short time later, in April 1954, she married 
Richard Long, an actor with whom she appeared in a television play about a 
handicapped girl that received national attention. Her last motion picture, 
Chief Crazy Horse, in which she starred with Victor Mature, opened in New 
York city a few months before her death of cancer. 


Ballou, Richard Boyd, U.S. educator (b. Worcester, Mass., Aug. 26, 1910—d. 
Highland Park, N.J., April 18, 1955). 


Bara, Theda (THEoposIA GoopMAN), U.S. motion-picture actress (b. Cincin- 
nati, O., 1890—d. Los Angeles, Calif., April 7, 1955), was one of the most 
publicized feminine “vampires” of the silent motion-picture era. As an un- 
known extra, she was first starred in William Fox’s A Fool There Was (1914), 
one of the most successful movie “hits” of the time. In the following years 
she appeared in 40 or more Fox productions, including notably the roles of 
Carmen (1915), Juliet (1916) and Cleopatra (1917). Other pictures of hers 
were Madame Du Barry, The Tiger Woman, Forbidden Path and Her Greatest 
Love. Her acting career did not long survive the coming of the sound mo- 
tion picture and came to a close in the early 1920s. She was married to 
Charles J. Brabin, a director, in 1921. 


Barclay, Edwin James, Liberian politician (b. 1882—d. Liberia, Nov. 6, 1955). 

Bauer, Marion Eugenia, U.S. composer and author (b. Walla Walla, Wash., 
Aug. 15, 1887—d. South Hadley, Mass., Aug. 9, 1955). 

Baumeister, Willi, German painter (b. Stuttgart, Ger., Jan. 22, 1889—d. 
Stuttgart, Sept. 1, 1955). 

Bay, Charles Ulrick, U.S. diplomat (b. Rensselaer, N.Y., Sept. 5, 1888—d. 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1955). 

Baydur, Huseyin Ragip, Turkish diplomat (b. Island of Rhodes, 1890—d. 
London, Eng., Feb. 26, 1955). 

Beazley, Sir (Charles) Raymond, British historian (b. Blackheath, Eng., April 
3, 1868—d. Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 1, 1955). 

Beecher, Janet, U.S. actress (b. Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1884—d. Wash- 
ington, Conn., Aug. 6, 1955). 

Bentley, Madison, U.S. psychologist, author and editor (b. Clinton, Lowa, June 
18, 1870—d. Palo Alto, Calif., May 29, 1955). 

Berkey, Charles Peter, U.S. geologist (b. Goshen, Ind., March 25, 1867—d. 
Palisade, N.J., Aug. 22, 1955). 


Bernardes, Arthur da Silva, Brazilian statesman (b. Vigosa, Minas Gerais, 
Braz., Aug. 18, 1875—d. Rio de Janeiro, Braz., March 23, 1955), received his 
law degree from the University of Sao Paulo in 1900 and served as federal 
deputy and senator; he was president of the state of Minas Gerais from 1918 
to 1922 and president of Brazil from 1922 to 1926. The start of his adminis- 
tration was marked by a policy of strict retrenchment in the post-World War 
I boom, but he was soon beset by an economic collapse and by a series of 
military revolts. Bernardes, founder of the Brazilian Republican party, 
remained active in national politics until shortly before his death. 


Bethune, Mary McLeod, U.S. educator (b. Mayesville, S.C., July 10, 1875—d. 
Daytona Beach, Fla., May 18, 1955), graduated from the normal school of 
Scotia seminary, Concord, N.C., in 1893, and from the Moody Bible insti- 
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tute, Chicago, Ill., two years later. After teaching in two southern schools 
she helped found, in 1904, the Daytona (Fla.) Normal and Industrial School 
for Girls—subsequently renamed Bethune-Cookman college. A long time} 
leader in U.S. Negro affairs, she was a director of the Division of Negro | 
Affairs of the National Youth administration from 1936 to 1944 and a special | 
adviser to Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt on problems of U.S. minorities. She} 
was also a vice-president of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and a Spingarn medalist. 


| 


Bhatnagar, Sir Shanti Swarupa (b. Bhera, Shahipur district, Punjab, India, } 
Feb. 21, 1895—d. New Delhi, India, Jan. 1, 1955), was widely considered to }) 
be India’s greatest contemporary scientist. Educated at Lahore, London 
and Berlin universities, he was from 1924 to 1940 director of the chemical |} 
laboratories of the University of the Panjab, during which period he wrote} 
numerous papers on physical chemistry. In 1940, he undertook scientific | 
work for the government and was later appointed secretary of the Indian 
ministry of natural resources and scientific research, Bhatnagar made an 
outstanding contribution to industrial progress (especially since 1947), en- 
couraging multifarious projects including the building of scientific institu- 
tions and the manufacturing of plastics and textiles. He was knighted in 1941, 


Bigelow, Maurice Alpheus, U.S. biologist and writer (b. Milford Center, O., | 
Dec. 8, 1872—d. Peekskill, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1955). a 

Blackwell, Carlyle, U.S. actor and director (b. Troy, Pa., 1888—d. Miami, | 
Fla., June 17, 1955). | 

Boas, Ernst Philip, U.S. heart specialist (b. Worcester, Mass., Feb. 4, 1891—d. 
New York, N.Y., March 9, 1955). i: 

Bonham-Carter, Sir Charles, British army officer and administrator (b. Feb. 
25. 1876—d. Petersfield, Hamps., Eng., Oct. 21, 1955). 

Booth, George Francis, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Hartford, Conn., Nov. | 
11, 1870—d. Bass Rock, Mass., Sept. 1, 1955). 

Booth, Hubert Cecil, British inventor (b. Glasgow, Scot., 1871—d. Croyden, 
Eng., Jan. 14, 1955). Le 

Boucher, Chauncey Samuel, U.S. historian and educator (b. Chicago, Ill, 
June 14, 1886—d. Petoskey, Mich., Aug. 13, 1955). 

Braun, Otto, German statesman (b. Konigsberg, Ger., Jan. 28, 1872—d, 
Lugano, Switz., Dec. 14, 1955). aie 

Breguet, Louis Charles, French aircraft manufacturer (b. Paris, Fr., Jan. 2, 
1880—d. Paris, May 4, 1955). 

Bridoux, Eugéne, French army officer and politician (b. Doulon, Fr., June 24, 
1888—d. Madrid, Sp., June 6, 1955). 

Brown, Sir (John Alfred) Arnesby, British painter (b. Nottingham, Eng., 1866 
—d. Haddiscoe, Eng., Nov. 16, 1955). 

Brown, Fred Herbert, U.S. senator (b. Ossipee, N.H., April 12, 1879—d, 
Somersworth, N.H., Feb. 3, 1955). 

Brown, Louise Fargo, U.S. historian (b. Buffalo, N.Y.—d. Norfolk, Va., 
May 1, 1955). 

Brues, Charles Thomas, U.S. zoologist and author (b. Wheeling, W.Va., 
June 20, 1879—d. Crescent City, Fla., July 22, 1955). 

Bruno, Frank John, U.S. sociologist (b. Florence, It., June 1, 1874—d. Lebanon, 
Ind., Aug. 7, 1955). : 

Bryan, Charles Faulkner, U.S. composer (b. McMinnville, Tenn., July 26, 
1911—d. Pinson, Ala., June 7, 1955). 

Bryan, William Lowe, U.S. educator (b. near Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 11, 
1860—d. Bloomington, Nov. 21, 1955). 

Bryant, Eliot Hinman, U.S. naval officer (b. Rusheville, Ill., Aug. 21, 1896— 
d. Annapolis, Md., Oct. 16, 1955). 

Buchanan, George, British politician (b. Glasgow, Scot., Nov. 30, 1890—d. 
Glasgow, June 28, 1955). | 

Buchanan, Vera Daerr, U.S. politician (b. Wilson, Pa., July 20, 190258) 
d. McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 26, 1955). | 

Burkhard, Willy, Swiss composer (b. Evilard-sur-Bienne, Switz., April 17, 
1900—d. Zurich, Switz., June 18, 1955). | 

Burns, Edward H(arold), U.S. sports writer (b. Frankfort, Ind., Jan. 17, 1891— 
d. Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27, 1955). 


Burns, Robert Elliott, U.S. ex-convict author (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1891?—d. 
East Orange, N.J., June 5, 1955), was sentenced as a young man to 6-10 
years’ imprisonment in Atlanta, Ga., for taking part in a robbery. He es- 
caped from a convict’s chain gang in Georgia in 1922 and for seven years re- 
mained at liberty, becoming a successful magazine editor in Chicago, Tl. 
Returned to prison in Georgia in 1929, he escaped again the following year 
and fled to New York City, where he wrote the best-selling I Am a Fugitive 
from a Georgia Chain Gang (1932). Later his prison sentence was voided and 
his full civil rights were restored by the Georgia authorities. 


Burns, Tommy (Noan Brusso), Canadian-U.S. boxer (b. Hanover, Ont., June 
17, 1881—d. Vancouver, B.C., May 10, 1955), won the heavyweight boxing 
championship of the world in 1906 (although it was temporarily disputed) 
and lost it two years later to Jack Johnson at Sydney, Austr. After Burns’ 
retirement from boxing in 1920 he was at one time an evangelist. During 60 
professional bouts in his boxing career he lost only five. 


Busse, Henry, U.S. orchestra leader and composer (b. Magdeburg, Ger., May 
19, 1894—d. Memphis, Tenn., April 23, 1955). 

Butler, Robert, U.S. diplomat and business executive (b. St. Louis, Mo., July 
16, 1897—d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 15, 1955). 

Cor nants U.S. actress (b. Texas, 1886?—d. San Antonio, Tex., July 20 

Cameron, George Toland, U.S. publisher and industrialist (b. Red Bluff 
Calif., March 16, 1873—d. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 3, 1955). 

Cannon, John Kenneth, U.S. army officer (b. Salt Lake City, Utah, March 9 
1892—d. Arcadia, Calif., Jan. 12, 1955). 


Carnegie, Dale, U.S. author, lecturer and popularizer of courses in publi 
speaking and personality development (b. Maryville, Mo., Novy. 24, 1888— 
d. Forest Hills, N.Y., Noy. 1, 1955), was perhaps best known for his boo! 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, which sold almost 5,000,000 copie 
in 29 languages from the time it was first published in 1936 until its author’ 
death. Graduating from the State Teachers college at Warrensburg, Mo., i 
1908, Carnegie was a salesman before becoming a teacher of public speakin 
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in 1912 in New York city. His courses in this subject were taken by an esti- 
mated 450,000 people up to the time of his death, principally in the U.S. but 
also in 15 other countries. Carnegie was the author of several other works, 
including a biography of Abraham Lincoln (1932) and another best-selling 
book on the philosophy of successful living, How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living (1948). / 


Carpenter, Alfred Francis Blakeney, British admiral (b. Sept. 17, 1881—d. 
Gloucestershire, Eng., Dec. 27, 1955). 

Carter, Amon Giles, U.S. newspaper publisher (b. Crafton, Tex., Dec. 11, 
1879—d. Fort Worth, Tex., June 23, 1955), was born of an impoverished 
family and left school at the age of 11. He worked as a salesman and in the 
advertising business, and in 1906 he and two associates founded the Fort 
Worth Star (Tex.). This paper was later merged with the Telegram of that 
city to become one of the nation’s most successful dailies, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. Successful also in oil and other ventures, he established the 
multi-million-dollar Amon G. Carter foundation, primarily for educational 
philanthropy. ‘ 


chace, Malcolmn Greene, U.S. industrialist (b. Central Falls, R.I. 
Hyannis, Mass., July 16, 1955). 

-hambellan, René Paul, U.S. sculptor (b. West Hoboken, N.J., Sept. 15, 1893 
—d. Cliffside Park, N.J., Nov. 29, 1955). 

charles, Sir (James) Ronald (Edmonton), British army officer (b. June 26, 
1875—d. Ilminster, Eng., Dec. 24, 1955). 

tharney, Samuel (S. Nicer), Yiddish author (b. Dukor, Minsk, Russia, 
June 15, 1884—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1955). 

chase, Beatrice (OLIVE KATHARINE Parr), British novelist (b. Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Eng., July 5, 1874—d. Newton Abbot, Eng., July 3, 1955). 


, 1875—d. 


chase, Harry Woodburn, U.S. educator (b. Groveland, Mass., April 11, 1883— 


; 


d. Sarasota, Fla., April 20, 1955), graduated from Dartmouth college, Han- 
over, N.H., with a bachelor’s degree in 1904, took his master’s degree there 
in 1908, and his Ph.D. at Clark university, Worcester, Mass., in 1910. In 
the latter year he became professor of psychology at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and was elected president of that institution in 1919. 
In 1930 he resigned to accept the presidency of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, and from 1933 until his retirement in 1951 he was chancellor of New 
York university, New York city. A confirmed liberal, Chase strove for the 
twin beliefs of equal educational opportunity and full academic freedom. 


Shatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, Indian politician (b. Nov. 24, 1874—d. Bexhill, 


| 
| 


Eng., Sept. 8, 1955). 

thaumeix, André, French journalist and editor (b. TVelletin [Creuse], Fr., 
June 7, 1874—d. Paris, Fr., Feb. 23, 1955). 

theever, David, U.S. surgeon and educator (b. Boston, Mass., June 25, 1876— 
d. Wellesley, Mass., Aug. 13, 1955). , 

thipkin, Israel Solomon, U.S. educator and author (b. Vilna, Pol., March 31, 

) 1891—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 25, 1955). 

tlarendon, George Herbert Hyde Villiers, 6rH EARL oF, British administra- 
tor (b. June 7, 1877—d. London, Eng., Dec. 13, 1955). 

‘ark, Dlavid) Worth, U.S. senator (b. Idaho Falls, Ida., April 2, 1902—d. Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 19, 1955). 

lark, Walter Ernest, U.S. educator and author (b. Defiance, O., June 9, 1873 
—d. Reno, Nev., May 1, 1955). 


Naudel, Paul Lovis Charles Marie, French poet, dramatist and diplomat (b. 
Villeneuve-sur-Fére-en-Tardenois, Aisne, Fr., Aug. 6, 1868—d. Paris, Feb. 
23, 1955). Descended from a family closely connected with the land, Claudel 
received his early education at Bar-le-Duc and privately at Nogent-sur- 
Seine. In 1881 he went to Paris, where he attended the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grand. Although he failed his baccalauréat, he went on to study philosophy 


. and law, and it was then that he discovered the poetry of Arthur Rimbaud, 


d 


whose [//uminations not only had a profound influence on his work, but also 
first drew him toward Roman Catholicism, to which he became converted in 
1886. The first version of his dramatic poem Téte d’or, which illustrated his 
rejection of classical French prosody, appeared in 1890. In 1892 he entered 
the French diplomatic service and in 1895 went to New York and Boston as 
vice-consul. Further appointments followed at Shanghai (1906) and Foo- 
' chow. In 1901 he returned home to meet André Gide, with whom he had 
already corresponded and whom he tried for 25 years to convert to Catholic- 
ism, a struggle revealed by the publication of Correspondance avec André Gide 
(1949). He continued to serve in China and various parts of the far east, 
where his experience provided the material for La connaissance de ? Est and 
the play Partage de midi. In 1909 he was assigned to Prague, then to Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Hamburg and Rome. He was appointed minister to Rio de 
Janeiro in 1916, to Copenhagen in 1919 and then served successively as am- 
bassador to Japan, the United States and Belgium. In 1935, when he re- 


/ tired, the Académie Francaise rejected his application for membership, 


although he was admitted in 1946 without seeking election. A close associate 
of Mallarmé, Claudel was, in his work, at once individual and bewildering. 
His experiments with blank verse produced a supple, lyrical form peculiarly 
his own, which is seen at its best in the Cing grandes odes. His dramatic work 
was always excited and dominated by his religious conviction, and achieved 
its greatest expression in ’ Annonce faite d Marie (1912), ?Otage (1911) and 


1955 OBITUARIES: Theda Bara, U.S. motion-picture actress; Dale Carnegie, 
U.S. author; Robert P. Tristram Coffin, U.S. poet; Albert Einstein, German- 
3wiss-U.S. physicist; Sir Alexander Fleming, British bacteriologist 
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Le Soulier de satin (1924), 


Clayton, John Bell, U.S. novelist (b. Craigsville, Va., Oct. 28, 1906—d. New- 
port Beach, Calif., Feb. 10, 1955). 

Clement, William Tardy, U.S. marine corps officer (b. Lynchburg. Va.. Sept. 
27, 1894—d. Bethesda, Md., Oct. 17, 1955). i 

Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram, U.S. poet (b. Brunswick, Me., March 18, 1892— 
d. Portland, Me., Jan. 20, 1955), graduated from Bowdoin college, Bruns- 
wick, Me., in 1915 and took a master’s degree at Princeton university the 
next year. Also in 1916 he was named Rhodes scholar at Oxford university, 
Eng., where, after a two-year service with the U.S. army as an artillery 
officer in France during World War 1, he took two bachelor’s degrees (1920- 
21). From 1921 to 1934 he taught English at Wells college, Aurora, N.Y., 
then returned to his alma mater, Bowdoin, as professor of English. His first 
volumes of verse appeared in the early 1920s, and thereafter he was a pro- 
lific writer, receiving the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1936 for his Strange 
Holiness. His poetry and prose (including several novels) were based mostly 
on New England farm and seafaring life. : 


Collier, Constance (LAuRA Constance Harvie), British-U.S. actress (b. 
Windsor, Berks., Eng., Jan. 22, 1878?—d. New York, N.Y., April 25, 1955), 
made her first stage appearance in babyhood (her parents were Shakespea- 
rean actors) and by 1893 was in an operetta chorus, soon becoming one of the 
“Gaiety girls” of the 1890s. Her first starring role was in One Summer’s Day 
in London in 1898. In 1901 she joined Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s com- 
pany in London and played in a number of Shakespearean roles. She made 
her Broadway debut in Oct. 1908 with William Gillette and subsequently 
starred in numerous plays both in England and the United States. In 1915 
she entered motion pictures, appearing in notable roles in both silent and 
sound productions. Following her retirement from the stage and motion pic- 
tures she was a dramatic teacher and lecturer. Her autobiography, Harlequi- 
nade, was published in 1930, and she collaborated in writing several plays. 


Colvin, Mamie White (Mrs. Davin Leica Corvin), U.S. temperance leader 
(b. Westview, O., June 12, 1883—d. Clearwater, Fla., Oct. 30, 1955), was 
president of the Women’s Christian Temperance union from 1944 to 1953, 
having served previously with various prohibition organizations since her 
graduation from Wheaton (Ill.) college in 1905. Her husband was the Pro- 
hibition party’s candidate for president of the United States in 1936. 


Comfort, William Wistar, U.S. educator (b. Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1874— 
d. Haverford, Pa., Dec. 24, 1955). 

Concheso Valdes, Aurelio Fernandez, Cuban diplomat (b. Sancti Spiritus, Las 
Villas, Cuba, June 27, 1896—d. near Patzcharo, Mex., Nov. 11, 1955). 

Conroy, Peter Joseph, U.S. educator (b. Watervliet, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1894—d. 
Crestwood, N.Y., June 17, 1955). 

Cooley, Anna Maria, U.S. educator (b. New York, N.Y., Sept. 16, 1874—d. 
Pawling, N.Y., May 6, 1955). 

Cooper of Culross, Thomas Mackay Cooper, Ist BARON, OF DUNNET IN 
CAITBNESS, Scottish jurist (b. Sept. 24, 1892—d. Edinburgh, Scot., July 15, 
1955). 

Cooper, Wyllis, U.S. motion picture and televison writer and producer (b. 
Pekin, Ill, Jan. 26, 1899—d. Flemington, N.J., June 22, 1955). 

Corbett, James Edward, British army officer, big-game hunter and author (b. 
Naini Tal, India, 1875—d. Nyeri, Ken., April 20, 1955). 

Coty, Germaine, wife of the president of the French Republic (b. Le Havre, 
Fr., April 9, 1886—d. Rambouillet, Fr., Nov. 12, 1955). 

Coudert, Frederic René Sr., U.S. lawyer (b. New York, Feb. 11, 1871—d. New 
York, April 1, 1955). 

Courthope, George Loyd, Ist Baron or, British politician, barrister and 
naturalist (b. Whiligh, Sussex, Eng., June 12, 1877—d. Wadhurst, Sussex, 
Eng., Sept. 2, 1955). 

Crane, Arthur Griswold, U.S. educator and state official (b. Davenport Center, 
N.Y., Sept. 1, 1877—d. Cheyenne, Wyo., Aug. 11, 1955). 

Crouch, Paul, U.S. communist informer (b. North Carolina 19032?—d. San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 18, 1955). 

Crowther, Frank, U.S. congressman (b. Liverpool, Eng., July 10, 
Pueblo, Colo., July 20, 1955). 

Crozier, William John, U.S. physiologist (b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1892— 
d. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 2, 1955). 


1870—d. 


Culbertson, Ely (Ilya), U.S. contract-bridge expert and crusader for world peace 
(b. Poyana de Vervilao, Rum., July 22, 1891—d. Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. 27, 
1955), was the son of a U.S. oil prospector in Russia. Educated at Geneva 
(Switz.) university and at the Sorbonne in Paris, Fr., Culbertson in his 
youth was a revolutionary agent in the Russian Caucasus, Mexico and 
Spain. In 1921 he emigrated to the United States, where previously he had 
studied for a time at Yale and Cornell universities. Within a decade he 
became the world’s leading authority on contract bridge, which became the 
most popular card game in the U.S. Culbertson founded and edited the 
Bridge World magazine and wrote many successful books and articles on 
bridge and other card games. After the outbreak of World War IL Culbert- 
son founded the World Federation, an organization designed to promote 
world peace through international police regulation. Following the founda- 
tion of the United Nations, the World Federation was converted into the 
Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform, of which Culbertson became 
chairman. One of the main objectives of the new organization was to per- 
suade the UN to form an international police force. 
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Cumberland, William Wilson, U.S. economist and educator (b. La Verne, 
Calif., Jan. 2, 1890—d. Englewood, N.J., Feb. 20, 1955). 2 : 

Curley, William A., U.S. editor (b. New York, N.Y., 1874—d. New York, Oct. 
23; 19595): 

Curtis, Lionel George, British publicist (b. Ledbury, Eng., Mar. 7, 1872—d. 
Kidlington, Eng. Nov. 24, 1955). 

D'Amico, Silvio, Italian author, journalist and critic (b. Rome, It., Feb. 3, 
1887—d. Rome, April 1, 1955). : 

Darlington, The Rey. Dr. Henry Vane Bearns, US. Episcopal clergyman (b. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., June 9, 1889—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 20, 1955). 

Darnley, Esme Ivo Bligh, 9rH EARL OF. British politician and artist (b. Oct. 11, 
1886—d. Gravesend, Kent, Eng., May 29, 1955). ; 

Davenport, Charles Edward (“Cow Cow”), U.S. composer and song writer (b. 
Anniston, Ala., April 26, 1895—d. Cleveland, O., Dec. 2, 1955). 


Davila, Carlos Guillermo, Chilean diplomat and journalist (b. Los Angeles, 
Chile, Sept. 15, 1887—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 19, 1955), studied law at 
the University of Santiago but abandoned a legal career for journalism, 
founding the newspaper La Nacién at Santiago in 1917. From 1927 to 1932 
he was Chilean ambassador to the United States and in this post participated 
in the successful U.S. arbitration of the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute be- 
tween Peru and Chile (May 1929). Returning to Chile in 1932, he founded 
the news magazine Hoy and in the same year was provisional president of 
Chile for three months (June-Sept.) under a military junta. Davila then 
moved to New York city, where he founded a press service of U.S. news for 
Latin-American newspapers. From July 1954 until his death he was secre- 
tary-general of the Organization of American States in Washington, D.C. 


Davis, Jesse Buttrick, U.S. educator (b. Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1871—d. New- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 2, 1955). 


Davis, John William, U.S. attorney and diplomat and Democratic candidate 
for president of the U.S. in 1924 (b. Clarksburg, W.Va., April 13, 1873—d. 
Charleston, S.C., March 24, 1955), graduated from Washington and Lee 
university, Lexington, Va., with a bachelor’s degree in 1892, taking his law 
degree there three years later. In 1897 he became a partner in his father’s 
law firm at Clarksburg and in 1899 was elected to the West Virginia state 
house of delegates. In 1910 he was elected to the U.S. house of representa- 
tives as a Democrat from the first West Virginia district, being re-elected in 
1912 and serving on the house judiciary committee. He resigned a year later 
to accept appointment as U.S. solicitor general, serving until 1918, when he 
returned briefly to private law practice before his nomination as U.S. ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. During his ambassadorship (1918-21) he was an 
adviser to Pres. Woodrow Wilson at the Paris peace conference following 
World War I. A ‘dark horse” in the Democratic national convention of 
1924, he was nominated for the presidency after 102 ballots had failed to 
resolve a deadlock between Alfred E. Smith and William G. McAdoo. In the 
following November national election he was defeated by the Republican 
candidate, Calvin Coolidge. Returning again to private practice, Davis con- 
tinued active in his profession until shortly before his death. Two of his last 
cases were both decided against him in 1954—the U.S. supreme court’s 
decision that public school segregation was unconstitutional, and the Atomic 
Energy commission’s final ruling that J. Robert Oppenheimer was a security 
risk. (See also Encyclopedia Brilannica.) 


Deakin, Arthur, British trade unionist (b. Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 
Eng., Nov. 11, 1890—d. Leicester, May 1, 1955), a cobbler’s son, started 
work at the age of 13 in a steel plant near Merthyr Tydfil. He studied at 
night and by 1919 was a full-time official of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and 
General Workers’ union which later by amalgamation became the Transport 
and General Workers’ union. In 1932 he became national secretary of the 
General Workers’ group in London, where he formed a close association with 
Ernest Bevin, whose assistant he became in 1935 and whom he succeeded as 
general secretary of the T.&G.W.U. and on the general council of the Trades 
Union congress during and after World War II. He was chairman of the 
T.U.C. general council in 1951-52 and deputy chairman in 1952-53. In 1948 
he was appointed a director of the London Daily Herald. Besides attending 
several International Labour organization conferences he was an official of 
the International Transport Workers’ federation. During and after World 
War II he sat on many governmental and intergovernmental advisory com- 
mittees, dealing in particular with transport, productivity and postwar re- 
construction. In this way, and also by firmly opposing unofficial strike 
action, he showed his awareness of the transformed character of the trade 
union movement, seeking the welfare of labour not by strife but by co-opera- 
tion, by patient negotiation and by increased productivity. He forcefully re- 
sisted the Communist element in the movement and in 1948, while presiding 
at a meeting of the World Federation of Trade unions in Paris, he denounced 
this body as a Communist instrument and led the withdrawal of the British 
and other delegations. He was then made a vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade unions. Deakin played an active part in 
averting the strike of locomotive engineers and firemen set for May 1, 1955, 
and while addressing a May day rally he collapsed and died. 


Dean, James, U.S. motion picture actor (b. Marion, Ind. 193i1—d. Paso 
Robles, Calif., Sept. 30, 1955). 

Déat, Marcel, French politician and journalist (b. Guerigny, Fr., March 7, 
1894—d. Turin, It., Jan. 5, 1955). 

De Jong, Johannes, Dutch Roman Catholic prelate, (b. Nes, on the Frisian 
Island of Ameland, Sept. 10, 1885—d. Amersfoort, Sept. 8, 1955). 

deMille, William Churchill, U.S. playwright (b. Washington, N.C., July 25, 
1878—d. Los Angeles, Calif., March 5, 1955). 

Denny, George Hutcheson, U.S. educator (b. Old Church, Va., Dec. 3, 1870— 
d. Lexington, Va., April 2, 1955). 

Deutsch, Monroe Emanuel, U.S. educator (b. San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 17, 
1879—d. San Francisco, Oct. 21, 1955). 

Devoe, Alan (Taylor), U.S. naturalist and author (b. Montclair, N.J., Oct. 13, 
1909—d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 17, 1955). 


De Voto, Bernard (Augustine), U.S. author and critic (b. Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 
1897—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 13, 1955), ranged in his literary production 
irom magazine fiction to notable works on U.S. history, biography and 


Dingell, John David, U.S. congressman (b. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 2, 1894 
Dinneen, William Henry (Bill), U.S. baseball player and umpire (b. Syrac 
Dirksen, Herbert von, German diplomat (b. Berlin, Ger., April 2, 1882 
Donnelley, Thomas Elliot, U.S. printing executive (b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 


Dowling, John Graham, U.S. foreign correspondent (b. Philadelphia, P 


Downes, (Edwin) Olin, U.S. music critic (b. Evanston, Tll., Jan. 27, 1886 


du Cros, Sir Arthur Philip, British politician and business executive (b. Dubi 
Dudley, Albertus True, U.S. educator and author (b. Paris, N.Y., Jan. 19, 18 
Duff, The Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman Poore, Canadian jurist (b. Meaford, Ont., Jan. 
Dunbabin, Thomas James, British archaeologist (b. Australia, 1911—d. 
Dunbar, Sir Alexander, British steel industrialist (b. Glasgow, Scot., Sept. 
Dunn, Robert (Steed), U.S. journalist and explorer (b. Newport, R.I., Aug. 


Dunyevsky, Isaak O., Soviet composer (b. Lokhvitsy, U.S.S.R., Jan. 30, 190 


Durkin, Martin Patrick, U.S. labour leader and cabinet member (b. Chica: 


literary criticism; he was an acknowledged authority on Mark Twain. 
De Voto’s undergraduate career at Harvard university was interrupted 

infantry service in World War I, after which he received his bachelor’s 

gree. He taught English at Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill, fr 


1936 to 1938 and of the ‘‘Easy Chair” department of Harper's Magazine fr 
1935 until his death. His volume of U.S. western history, Across the W. 
Missouri (1947; part of a trilogy, The Course of Empire, published in 195; 
was awarded the Pulitzer history prize in 1948. That same year he also 
ceived one of the original two Bancroft prizes, awarded by Columbia 
versity for distinguished historianship. . 3 

An often intemperate critic, De Voto was especially intolerant of me 
crity in literature and all types of social pretense. His volumes on Ma 
Twain include Mark Twain’s America (1932), Mark Twain at Work (19 
and Mark Twain in Eruption (1940). 


Washington, D.C., Sept. 19, 1955). 

N.Y., April 25, 1876—d. Syracuse, N.Y., Jan 13, 1955) 
Munich, Ger., Dec. 19, 1955). 

1867—d. Lake Forest, Ill., Feb. 6, 1955). 

March 5, 19142—d. Cuatro Mojones, Par., June 16, 1955). 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 22, 1955), studied piano, music analysis and harmo | 
as a youth, and then taught piano. From 1906 to 1924 he was music eri 


Times. where he came to be regarded generally as the dean of his professi 
Widely known also as a lecturer, he was the author of The Lure of M 
(1918) and Symphonic Master pieces (1932), editor of Songs of Russia 
co-editor of A Treasury of American Song. 


Ire., Jan. 26, 1871—d. Oxley, Herts., Eng., Oct. 28, 1955). 
—d. Exeter, N.H., Feb. 11, 1955). 

1865—d. Ottawa, Can., April 26, 1955). 

ford, Eng., March 31, 1955). 

1888—d. Sheffield, Eng., Oct. 14, 1955). 

1877—d. Katonah, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1955). 

d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., July 25?, 1955). 


Ill., March 18, 1894—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 13, 1955), served less th 
nine months as secretary of labour under Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
resigned Sept. 10, 1953, charging that the administration had failed to ca) 


Industrial Organizations. | 

The son of Irish immigrants, Durkin left school at 14 to become a stea: 
fitter apprentice in Chicago. After military service in France during Wo: 
War I he became interested in labour organization and was appointed bu 
ness manager of a steamfitters local at Chicago in 1921. From 1933 to 19 
he was Illinois state director of labour. In the latter year he was nam 
secretary-treasurer of the United Association of Journevmen Plumbers a 
Steamfitters, a member union of the A.F. of L.; and he was elected preside 
of the union in 1943. After resignation as U.S. secretary of labour Durl 
returned to his union office. 


Easton, Florence Gertrude (Mrs. Stantey Rocers), U.S. concert singer 
OTs ee: Eng., Oct. 25, 1884—d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 
1955). 


Edson, Merritt Austin, U.S. marine corps officer (b. Rutland, Vt., April 
1897—d. Washington, D.C., Aug. 14, 1955), left his studies at the Univers 
of Vermont, Burlington, to join the marine corps after U.S. entrance it 
World War I. He received his wings as a naval aviator in 1922 and in 192 
29 served with distinction in Nicaragua. In World War JT he acquired fa 
as a commander of a marine battalion known as ‘‘Edson’s Raiders” dur 
the Tulagi-Guadalcanal campaigns of 1942, following which he received | 
congressional medal of honour. Edson also participated in the attacks 
Tarawa, Saipan and Tinian, and in the final months of World War IL y 
commander of the service command of the Pacific fleet marine force. He\ 
promoted to brigadier general in 1943 and retired from the marine corps 
major general in 1947. Later he was head of the Vermont state police 
executive director of the National Rifle association. Shortly before his dea 
apparently of suicide, he had worked on the new code of conduct for lL 
prisoners of war, promulgated Aug. 17, 1955. 


Eggen, Arne, Norwegian composer (b. Trondheim, Nor., Aug. 28, 1881- 
Oslo, Nor., Oct. 26, 1955). 


Egloff, Gustav, U.S. scientist (b. New York, N.Y., Nov. 10, 1886—d. Chice 
Ill., April 29, 1955), was one of the foremost petroleum chemists of his ti 
He graduated from Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1912, and took 
master’s degree and Ph.D. at Columbia university, New York city. 
research director from 1917 of Universal Oil Products company, — 
Plaines, Ill., he was given world-wide recognition as an authority on 
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chemistry of petroleum and received a number of international awards and 
other honours for his research and discoveries. 


stein, Albert, German-Swiss-U.S. mathematician and physicist and Nobel 
prize winner (b. Ulm, Ger., March 14, 1879—d. Princeton, N.J., April 18 
1955), was best known for his principle of relativity. The son of a German 
Jewish industrialist, he attended school at Aarau, Switz., and later the poly- 
technic school at Zurich (where he also taught physics and mathematics) and 
the l niversity of Ziirich, where he received his Ph.D. degree. While study- 
ing for his doctorate and working in the Swiss patent office at Berne, Einstein 
in 1905 published his first restricted principle of relativity. At the time there 
seemed to be no way to test such matters experimentally and Einstein’s 
restricted principle of relativity failed to obtain much acceptance at first 
except by some theoretical scholars in Germany. Ten years later Einstein 
announced his general theory of relativity, a broad and highly technical 
generalization of his special theory. Jt turned out that certain astronomical 
implications might be tested observationally, and serious consideration was 
finally accorded to Einstein’s theory. There was one very important implica- 
tion from the theory of relativity—that the two forms of universal energy 
most readily available for human measurement, that contained in matter 
itself and that of all types of radiation, were in a sense equivalent: the energy 
E (ergs), locked up in matter, being equal to its mass, or inertia, M, multiplied 
by the square of that uniform and ultimate velocity c, which radiation alone 
can possess 
E=mce?. 

: It took a Rutherford and his colleagues first to verify the mass-energy rela- 
tion of Einstein in a few individual cases where individual atomic particles 
could be observed, then a James Chadwick to discover the neutron, then an 
Enrico Fermi to utilize it in transmuting about half the elements of the 
deriodic table, then an Otto Hahn, a Lise Meitner and an Otto Frisch to 
recognize the fissionable capacity of a certain uranium isotope and finally a 
Fermi again to design, build and set going the first controlled nuclear reactor 
defore the Einstein law was abundantly verified. 

From about 1916 Einstein spent most of his energies setting up an all- 
inclusive explanation of the energy in all scientific phenomena—including 
chose of electric, magnetic and gravitational fields of force—in a unified field 
sheory. This theory, however, failed to find support among leading physi- 
cists when it was published in 1953, and Einstein himself expressed his disap- 
Sointment in not finding any possible kind of experimental test of its validity. 
Meanwhile Einstein engaged in other scientific research which led to his 
ecognition as one of the greatest thinkers of modern times. Notable were 
us extensions of Max Planck’s quantum theory, his explanation of the 
3rownian movement and his discovery of the law of photoelectric effect—one 
yasis of modern electronics. For the latter he received the 1921 Nobel prize 
n physics. Einstein, who had become a Swiss citizen as a youth, returned to 
is native Germany in 1913 to become director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Physi- 
cal institute. In 1932 he was offered a staff position at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. He did not accept at once but sailed for 
the U.S. later that year after it had become evident that Adolf Hitler was 
ibout to come to power in Berlin. After returning briefly to Belgium, he 
Jettled permanently at Princeton as a lifetime member of the staff of the 
nstitute for Advanced Study in 1933. He became a U:S. citizen in 1940. 

In his famous letter to Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt dated Aug. 2, 1939, 
finstein called attention to the clear possibility of constructing a new and 
‘extremely powerful’ weapon—the atomic bomb. Roosevelt promptly 
nvestigated and set the Manhattan project in motion. A somewhat ironic 
spect of this prelude to the atomic age was that Einstein had been a con- 
irmed pacifist who as a German citizen had publicly opposed Germany’s 
vasion of Belgium at the start of World War I. In the United States Ein- 
tein periodically expressed his views on social justice, and he was a fervent 
tionist. Throughout his adult life he was an exponent of socialism, world 
‘overnment with certain restrictions and total disarmament. Einstein died 
on April 18, 1955, at his home in Princeton, N.J., and was cremated at 
‘renton, N.J., the same day. 


“sco, Georges, Rumanian violinist and composer (b. Dorohoi, Rum., Aug. 
9, 1881—d. Paris, Fr., May 4, 1955), was well known as a virtuoso violinist 
or his interpretations of Bach, especially the Brandenburg concertos and 
he D minor double violin concerto, of which he made a notable recording 
ith his pupil Yehudi Menuhin. As an executant he was in the French 
lassical tradition, he went to Paris in 1893 and studied under Massenet and 
‘auré, but as a composer he retained elements of Rumanian romanticism 
ind his Rumanian Rhapsody for orchestra and the opera Oedipe (produced, 
936) draw their strength from folk music. 


jstrand, Stuart David, U.S. novelist (b. Chicago, Il., March 13, 1905—d. 
sos Angeles, Calif., Sept. 9, 1955). 

ifia y Tagle, Concha, Spanish author (b. Santander, Castille, Sp., April 15, 
/880—d. Madrid, Sp., May 19, 1955). 


ins, Silliman, U.S. publisher and political leader (b. Joshua, Tex., April 2, 
-894—d. Fort Worth, Tex., June 25, 1955), began his journalistic career as a 
porter in 1913, later becoming Washington correspondent for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. He also was interested in commercial aviation and in 
solitics, becoming an officer and director of American Airlines and its prede- 
fessor company, American Airways, Inc., and shepherding the switch of 
‘ohn N. Garner’s votes to Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 1932 Democratic 
wational convention in Chicago, Ill. In later years, after he had bought the 
ashville Tennessean (Tenn.), he was the political mentor of Sen. Estes 
<efauver of Tennessee, spearheading the latter’s unsuccessful effort to get 
he Democratic presidential nomination at Chicago in 1952. For several 
‘ears Evans was also publisher of the Chicago Sun, retiring from that posi- 
jon in 1944. 


ore, Emile, French playwright (b. Metz, Fr., March 24, 1869—d. Paris, Fr., 
jept. 25, 1955), the son of a stage manager, was administrator of the Comé- 
lie Francaise from 1915 to 1936. In 1894, continuing the pursuit of writing 
ind producing he had begun at the age of 13, he staged Comme ils soni tous, 
‘is first success, and thereafter a series of political and social satires: L’Argent 
1895); La vie publique (honoured by the Academié Francaise); Les ventres 
lorés (1905) and Les sauterelles (1911) which attacked colonial administra- 


oe 


tion. Other plays included a series of family tragedies and adaptations of 
two Balzac novels. During this time at the Comédie Francaise he devoted 
all his energies to the successful development of the institution with not only 
classical but also carefully chosen contemporary repertory. He was made a 
commander of the Legion of Honour. ; 


Farjeon, Joseph Jefferson, British author (b. London, Eng., June 4, 1883— 
d. Hove, Eng., June 6, 1955). 

Fermoy, Edmund Maurice Burke-Roche, 4TH BARoN or, British soldier and 
politician (b. May 15, 1885—d. King’s Lynn, Eng., July 8, 1955). 

Field, Guy Cromwell, British educator (b. Birmingham, Eng., Jan. 15, 1887— 
d. Bristol, Eng., April 28, 1955). 

Finnegan, Richard James, U.S. editor (b. Chicago, Ill., Sept. 5, 1884—d. 
Evanston, Ill., May 6, 1955). 

Fishburn, Junius Blair, U.S. publisher (b. Boone Mill, Va., Sept. 27, 1865—d. 
Roanoke, Va., April 1, 1955). 


Fisher, Hammon Edward (‘‘Ham’’), U.S. cartoonist (b. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
1900?—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1955), created in 1930 the famous 
newspaper comic strip “Joe Palooka,” read daily by an estimated 50,000,000 
people. The strip had as its principal character an amiable prize fighter who 
became mythical heavyweight boxing champion of the world and retained 
his title throughout his creator’s career. Joe Palooka was also the subject of 
books, motion pictures, radio programs and monthly comic books, and had a 
State erected in his honour at Bedford, Ind. Fisher died an apparent sui- 
cide. 


Fite, Warner, U.S. educator and author (b. Philadelphia, Pa., March 5, 1867— 
d. Philadelphia, June 23, 1955). 

Flack, Joseph, U.S. diplomat (b. Grenoble, Pa., Dec. 5, 1894—d. at sea enroute 
to New York, N.Y., May 8, 1955). 

Flannagan, John William Jr., U.S. congressman (b. Trevilians, Va., Feb. 20, 
1885—d. Bristol, Va., April 27, 1955). 


Fleming, Sir Alexander, British bacteriologist (b. Lochfield, near Darvel, 
Ayrshire, Scot., Aug. 6, 1881—d. London, March 11, 1955), was acclaimed as 
the introducer of a new era in the treatment of disease and his name linked 
with those of Pasteur, Lister and Hunter. He was the son of a farmer and 
went first to the village school and afterward to Kilmarnock academy. When 
he was 14 he moved to London to live with a brother who was studying 
medicine and continued his education at the Regent Street polytechnic. In 
1902, encouraged by his brother and enabled to enter St. Mary’s hospital 
medical school by a small legacy, his savings and the senior entrance scholar- 
ship in natural science, he embarked on what was to be an outstanding medi- 
cal career. The year of his qualification, 1906, was significant also for his 
meeting with the bacteriologist Sir Almroth Wright, whose assistant he be- 
came and whom he succeeded as director of the Wright-Fleming institute. In 
1919 he was made assistant director of the inoculation department at St. 
Mary’s and in 1928 professor of bacteriology at London university. His 
dominant interest lay in investigating the human body’s natural defenses 
and in 1922 he had discovered lysozome, a naturally occurring antibiotic. In 
Sept. 1928, when examining an agar plate culture of staphylococci, he noticed 
that a mould had formed around which the staphylococci were disappearing: 
“T found that the mould made a powerful and nonpoisonous antiseptic which 
I christened penicillin.” Although Fleming discovered it and realized its 
implications, he was not immediately concerned with penicillin as an internal 
therapeutic agent, and it was Howard Florey and Ernest Chain (awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1945 jointly with Fleming) who purified and 
developed it therapeutically. Sir Alexander Fleming was knighted in 1944. 


Fleming, Philip Bracken, U.S. army officer and government official (b. Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1887—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 6, 1955). 

Flugel, John Carl, British psychologist (b. June 13, 1884—d. London, Eng., 
Aug. 6, 1955). 

Fox, Howard Francis, U.S. baseball player (b. Coburg, Ore., March 1, 1921— 
d. San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 9, 1955). 

Francis, Robert Charles, U.S. motion picture actor (b. Glendale, Calif., Feb. 
26, 1930—d. Burbank, Calif., July 31, 1955). 


Friganza, Trixie (DELIA O’CALLAHAN), U.S. actress in vaudeville and musical 
revues (b. Grenola, Kan., Nov. 29, 1870—d. Flintridge, Calif., Feb. 27, 
1955), made her stage debut in 1889 and had her first starring part five years 
later, in A Christmas Night. Later “hits” of hers included Sally im Our 
Alley, The Girl from Paris and The Sweetest Girl in Paris. She also played 
leading roles in a number of motion pictures, among them The Road to Yes- 
terday, Free and Easy and Myrt and Marge. She retired in 1939, except for 
occasional appearances in U.S. veterans’ hospitals. 


Fry, Clements Collard, U.S. psychiatrist (b. Jersey City, N.J., Nov. 15, 1892— 
d. Wallingford, Conn., Nov. 24, 1955). 

Gaither, Frances Jones (Mrs. Rice GAITHER), U.S. novelist (b. Somerville, 
Tenn., May 21, 1889—d. Rockledge, Fla., Oct. 28, 1955). 


Gallagher, Richard S. (“Skeets”), U.S. comedian (b. Terre Haute, Ind., July 
28, 1900—d. Santa Monica, Calif., May 22, 1955), forsook the study of law 
at Indiana university, Bloomington, for a career in vaudeville. He made his 
first Broadway appearance in the early 1920s in Up in the Clouds. His later 
starring roles included a number of musical comedies, such as No, No, 
Nanette, Rose Marie and Lucky. In 1927 he played a part in his first motion 
picture, The Potters, starring W. C. Fields. During the next 12 years he 
appeared in a number of other films, notably Idiol’s Delight with Norma 
Shearer in 1939. Gallagher starred in the stage play Good Night Ladies 
which set an all-time Chicago record of 100 weeks in that city in 1942-44. 
He retired from the stage in 1951. 


Garbett, Cyril Forster, primate of England (b. Tongham, Surrey, Eng., Feb. 
6, 1875—d. Bishopthorpe, York, Eng., Dec. 31, 1955), the son of a country 
vicar, was educated at Portsmouth grammar school, at Keble college, Ox- 
ford and at Cuddesdon theological college, from which he was ordained in 
1900. His experience first as one of a team of curates (1900-09) and later as 
vicar in a large parish in Portsea developed his gifts as pastor and adminis- 
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Goodhart, Albert S., U.S. song 


51zZ 


writer (b. New York, N.Y., Jan. 26, 1905— 


iop of Southwark. He became 
hed a successful Twenty-Five 
lgrimages on foot into his 


trator and in 1919 he was appointed bis! 
an expert on housing and nutrition, launc 
Churches fund and undertook a notable series of pi i ! 
rural parishes which he continued after his translation to Winchester in 
1932. While there he organized the 1935 Church congress at Bournemouth, 
was chairman of the Church assembly’s missionary council, and served on 
various national committees on town and country planning, rural housing 
and on the Religious Advisory committee of the B.B.C. As unofficial am- 
bassador of the Anglican communion, he visited Moscow in 1943, the U.S. 
‘n 1944. the Netherlands, Italy and Greece in 1945, the middle east in 1946, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in 1947 and Australia and the far east in 
1951-52. The vigour of his pronouncements on such varied problems as 
divorce, Communism, the hydrogen bomb and the dogma of the Assumption 
was unabated. In 1947 he published The Claims of the Church of England, 
the first of a trilogy completed by Church and State in England (1950) and 
In an Age of Revolution (1952). His last book, World Problems Today, 


appeared in 1955. 


Gasser, Lorenzo Dow, U.S. army officer (b. Lykins, O., May 3, 1876—d. 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 29, 1955). 

Gearhart, Bertrand Wesley, U.S. politician (b. Fresno, Calif., May 31, 1890— 
d. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11, 1955). 

Gessler, Otto Karl, German statesman (b. Ludwigsburg, Ger., Feb. 6, 1875— 
d. Lindenberg, Ger., March 24, 1955). 


Ghavam (Qavam) es-Saltaneh, Ahmed, Iranian politician (b. Persian Azer- 
baijan, 1882—d. Tehran, Iran, July 23, 1955), entered the court of the shah 
as ascribe in 1898. He rose to the position of minister of justice in 1909 and 
became minister of the interior in the following year. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Khurasan province and three years later was nominated 
prime minister. He was in office from 1921 to 1922 and again from 1922 to 
1923 when he was accused of plotting against the shah’s life and was exiled 
until 1928. He was again prime minister in 1942, but resigned in 1943 follow- 
ing the Tehran bread riots. Restored to office in Jan. 1946, he was successful 
in bringing about the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran Azerbaijan 
(with its Soviet-sponsored regime) and setting up a Soviet-Persian oil com- 
pany, but the agreement concerning the latter aroused the opposition of the 
majlis and he failed to win their vote of confidence. He thereupon left Iran 
in 1947, but returned home to become prime minister for the fourth time in 
July 1952. His ministry was short-lived, however, for the shah had de- 
prived him of the military forces necessary to quell the riots which had 
broken out in the capital, so that Ghavam’s resignation after four days was 
‘nevitable. He was arrested and an order was made for the confiscation of 
his property. He was not brought to trial, however, and in 1954 the order 
of confiscation was rescinded. 


Gil, Martin, Argentine astronomer and author (b. Cérdoba, Arg., Oct. 23, 1868 
—d. Buenos Aires, Arg., Dec. 9, 1955). 

Gill, Basil, British actor (b. Birkenhead, Eng., 
Eng., April 23, 1955). 

Glasgow, Sir (Thomas) William, Australian army officer and politician (b. 
Tiaro, Queens., June 6, 1876—d. Brisbane, Austr., July 4, 1955). 

Glass, Carter Jr., U.S. publisher (b. Lynchburg, Va., March 29, 1893—d. 
Lynchburg, Dec. 1, 1955). 


March 10, 1877—d. Hove, 


Goddard, Calvin Hooker, U.S. army officer and criminologist (b. Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 30, 1891—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 22, 1955), graduated from 
Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, in 1911, and took his medical degree 
from the same institution four years later. He served as a medical officer 
with the U.S. army in Europe during World War I. Shortly thereafter he 
became interested in firearms identification and he originated the branch of 
criminology known technically as forensic ballistics (scientific linking of 
weapons with bullets or cartridges fired from them). Goddard was director 
of the Northwestern University Scientific Crime Detection laboratory (later 
transferred to administration of the city of Chicago) from 1929 to 1933. 
During World War IL he served again as an army officer and after that war 
he founded a crime detection laboratory for the U.S. army occupation forces 
in Tokyo, Jap., advancing to the rank of colonel. During the latter part of 
his career he was military editor of Encyclopedia Britannica and an editorial 
adviser for a 40-volume history of medicine during World War II. 


Golden, John, U.S. theatrical producer, actor, playwright and songwriter 
(b. New York, N.Y., June 27, 1874—d. New York, N.Y., June 17, 1955), at 
various times in his youth studied architecture, music and law, but always 
returned to the theatre. He wrote verses, plays and songs, and composed 
the music for a number of musical comedies, collaborating also with Oscar 
Hammerstein, Irving Berlin and others; among his most successful popular 
songs were “Goodbye Girls, I’m Through” and ‘Poor Butterfly.”’ Probably 
best known as a producer, however, Golden produced or co-produced more 
than 100 plays in New York city, including Lightnin’, which established a 
new Broadway record of 1,291 consecutive performances after its opening in 
1918, Three Wise Fools, Susan and God, Claudia, The Male Animal, etc. He 
was also the author of several short plays. 


iat sephers British engraver (b. 1892—d. Chesham Bois, Eng., Sept. 
2 TOSS)) 


1955 OBITUARIES: Clark C. Griffith, U.S. baseball executive; Walter Hamp- 
den, U.S. actor; Cordell Hull, U.S. statesman; Robert R. McCormick, U.S. 
publisher; Bernarr Macfadden, U.S. physical culturist 


Gorton, 


Govorov, Leonid Aleksandrovich, Russian 


New York, Nov. 30, 1955). 
Neville Vincent, British bishop of Coventry (b. Manchester, Er 


1888—d. London, Eng., Nov. 30, 1955). 


army officer (b. St. Petersbum) 


[Leningrad], U.S.S.R., 1896—d. Moscow, March 19, 1955), commanded th) 
artillery which broke the Mannerheim line during the Soviet-Finnish Wd) 
of 1939-40. When Germany attacked the U.S.S.R. he was a lieutenan 
general. In 1942 he was given command of the Leningrad front and 

Jan. 27, 1944, he succeeded in routing the German besiegers and enterel 
Estonia. On June 10 he launched for the second time a drive through t 
Karelian isthmus, culminating in the Soviet-Finnish armistice of Sept. 
He had been promoted marshal of the Soviet Union on June 18, 1944. Aftd) 
World War LI Govorov was a deputy minister of defense, an alternate me 
ber of the central committee of the Communist party and a member of t 


supreme soviet. 


Gray, Carl Raymond, Jr., U.S. business executive and government officl 
(b. Wichita, Kan., April 14, 1889—d. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 2, 1955), wa 
head of the Veterans administration from 1948 until his resignation in 19 
because of ill health. Graduating from the University of Illinois, Urbang 
in 1911, he later held a number of railroad and banking executive positio | 
During World War II he was a general officer in charge of all military railwa, 
transportation in the European theatre of operations. After his return } 
civilian life in 1946 Gray was executive vice-president of the Chicago ary 
North Western railroad, until his appointment as VA administrator 


Pres. Harry S. Truman. 


Graziani, Rodolfo, Italian army officer (b. Filettino, near Frosinone, I] 
Aug. 11, 1882—d. Rome, Jan. 11, 1955), was commissioned in 1908 and wh 
sent to Eritrea. Sent as captain to the Austrian front in 1915, he was} 
colonel at 36. His ruthlessness and brilliance as a commander against nati 
forces were shown during 1921-30, when he undertook the subjection 
revolted territories in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica; his maxim that “: 
enemy forgiven is more dangerous than 1,000 foes” was exemplified agai 

~ the Senussi, whom he subdued by concentration camps, by “‘flying tribunal 
which executed rebels in the villages and by the filling in of wells. C 
mander of the Libyan forces, 1930-34, he became governor and comma 
in chief in Italian Somaliland in 1935 and as leader of the southern campai 
played a notable part in the conquest of Ethiopia. For his victory agai 
Harar he was made marshal and marquis of Neghelli. As viceroy, 1936- 


1940 he succeeded Gen. Italo Balbo as governor general of Libya and co 
Failure to integrate his forces and di! 
toriness in attack led to his defeat by General Wavell, and in March 1941 
was relieved of his command. In Sept. 1943 he emerged from disgrace 
become minister of defense in Mussolini’s Republican Fascist government 
north Italy, but failed to organize an army and in April 1945 was captu 
by the Allies. In 1948 he was sentenced by an Italian tribunal, but 

released under amnesty after three months’ imprisonment and later beca: 
president of the neo-Fascist Italian Socialist movement. 


Greene, Josiah E., U.S. novelist (b. Duluth, Minn., March 22, 1911—d. 
luth, June 12, 1955). 

Greenstone, Rey. Julius Hillel, U.S. educator and author (b. Russia, April 
1873—d. Philadelphia, Pa., March 7, 1955). | 

Greenwood, Ernest, U.S. legislator (b. Yorkshire, Eng., Nov. 25, 1884—d. B 
Shore, N.Y., June 15, 1955). | 

Griffith, Clark C., U.S. baseball player and executive (b. near Nevada, M 
Nov. 20, 1869—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 27, 1955), was known as the “« 
fox’ of baseball because of the shrewd trades of baseball players he made 
manager and later owner of the Washington, D.C., Senators in the Americ 
League. He began his professional baseball career at the age of 18 as 
pitcher for the Bloomington, Ill. club, continuing in the minor leagt 
(American association, Pacific coast and Rocky mountain leagues) uw 
1893, when he joined the old Chicago Colts, managed by Adrian C. (“Poy 
Anson, In 1901 he joined the Chicago White Sox as pitcher-manager @ 
led that team to its first league pennant. There he also helped organize 1 
new American league. In 1903 he organized the New York Highlands 
predecessor team of the Yankees, and from 1909 to 1911 he was manager 
the Cincinnati Reds in the National league. He then went to Washington 
manager of the Senators, later (1919) becoming co-owner of that ted 
Griffith was elected to baseball’s hall of fame in 1946. 


Grossley, Richard Sylvester, U.S. educator (b. Gloster, Miss., July 11, 188. 
d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 17, 1955). 


Gulbenkian, Calouste Sarkis, British financier and industrialist (b. Scut 
Istanbul, Turk., Mar. 24, 1869—d. Lisbon, Port., July 20, 1955), came of 
Armenian merchant family, who sent him for education to Marseilles 4 
at 16, to London where in 1887 he graduated at King’s college in engineel 
and applied sciences. In 1895 he began his association with British oil le 
ers and first employed his talent for complex manipulation in the organ 
tion of the Royal Dutch Shell group. In 1902 he became a British subj 
Already adviser to the Turkish embassies in London and Paris, he was 
pointed in 1910 director of the National Bank of Turkey and in 1912 
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quired in the newly negotiated Turkish Petroleum company a 15% holding 
which, to admit the rival Anglo-Persian company in 1913-14, he voluntarily 
reduced to 5%, but henceforth never relinquished, earning the nickname 
“Mr. 5%.” Heavy losses during World War I were recuperated by a success- 
ful claim to the Northern Iraq oil concessions and former German interests 
in the renamed Iraq Petroleum company were, at his instigation, ceded to 
France, whose refining industry benefited from his wartime collaboration 
with the government. On his advice the company manoeuvred to include 
rather than oppose U.S. interests, but their independent prospecting in 
Saudi Arabia after World War II was lengthily contested by Gulbenkian. 
From 1942 he led a solitary life in Portugal. He amassed private collections 
unrivalled in scale, reflecting an independent and eclectic taste in and 
knowledge of sculpture, ceramics, furnishings, jewellery, coins and, pre- 
dominantly, painting. He was a devout member of the Armenian church, 
being particularly solicitous for the patriarchate of Jerusalem where, in 
1930, he founded the Gulbenkian library. By his will he established in Lis- 
bon the Gulbenkian foundation to administer his vast fortune and art 
collections for charitable, artistic, educational and scientific purposes on a 
specifically international basis, and to continue his lifelong but unpublicized 
philanthropic work. 


Gumpert, Martin, U.S. physician (b. Berlin, Ger., Nov. 13, 1897—d. New 
York, N.Y., April 18, 1955). 

Hale, William J(ay), U.S. organic chemist (b. Ada, O., Jan. 5, 1876—d. Mid- 
land, Mich., Aug. 8, 1955). 


‘Halford, Frank Bernard, British aircraft engine designer (b. Nottingham, 
Eng., March 7, 1894—d. Northwood, Middlesex, April 17, 1955), was ed- 
ucated at Felsted school and at Nottingham university. During World War 
I he served in the R.F.C. and the R.A.F. For a short time before this he 
had been an engine examiner in the aeronautical inspection department of 
the air ministry. In 1915 he was recalled from France to design an engine 
larger than the Austro-Daimler. This 230-h.p. Beardmore-Halford-Pullinger 
(B.H.P .) was used in the D.H. 4 aircraft and later in the D.H. 9. Subse- 
quently Halford joined H. R. Ricardo in work on the Ricardo supercharger 
and introduced an inverted in-line engine. He then worked independently 

on the development of small high-rotational-speed engines for motorcycles 

and racing cars, but in 1924 he began an association with A.D.C. Aircraft 
Ltd., and designed the Cirrus, Airdisco, Napier and Nimbus engines. In 

1927 he joined de Havilland’s and designed the Gipsy engine, which he con- 

_ tinued to develop for a number of years. At the same time he worked on the 

/ 305-h.p. Rapier, employing a double crankshaft, for the Napier company. 

~ During World War IT he concentrated on jet engines, producing the Napier 

Sabre and Dagger, and the de Havilland Goblin and Ghost engines. In 1953 

» it was announced that Halford and his assistants had produced the axial- 

flow gas turbine Gyron, still secret at the time of his death. From 1935 to 

1944, when the de Hayilland Engine company was formed under his direc- 

tion, Halford had been technical director of Napiers. He was also a director 

of the de Havilland Aircraft company from 1945. He was president of the 

Royal Acronautical society for 1951-52. 


‘Hammerstein, Arthur, U.S. producer (b. New York, N.Y., 1876—d. Palm 
Beach, Fla., Oct. 12, 1955). 


Hampden, Walter (WALTER HAmMppreN Doucuerty), U.S. actor (b. Brooklyn, 
» N.Y., June 30, 1879—d. Hollywood, Calif., June 11, 1955), graduated from 
Brooklyn Polytechnic institute in 1900 and shortly thereafter joined a 
Shakespearean troupe of actors in England. His first notable success was 
as a substitute Hamlet in 1905. Returning in 1907 to the United States, he 
made his first Broadway appearance with Mme. Alla Nazimova. Subse- 
quently he starred in a number of Shakespearean parts and in 1923-24 made 
a great hit as Cyrano in Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. In 1925 he 
leased the old Colonial theatre in New York city, renamed it Hampden’s, 
and there starred in plays by Sir James Barrie, Henrik Ibsen and other 
modern dramatists, in addition to his well-known Shakespearean roles. He 
played Cyrano more than 1,000 times after his original revival of it in 1923. 
Hampden also starred in many radio, television and motion-picture produc- 
tions. His last stage appearance was in 1953 on Broadway. 


‘Hansen, Martin A., Danish author (b. Stroby Sogn, Stevns, Den., Aug. 20, 

1909—d. Copenhagen, Den., June 28, 1955). 

‘Harger, Charles Moreau, U.S. editor (b. Phelps, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1863—d. 

Abilene, Kans., April 3, 1955). 

‘Harris, Henry Wilson, British journalist and politician (b. Plymouth, Eng., 

Sept. 21, 1883—d. Hove, Eng., Jan. 11, 1955). 

Harrison, Earl Grant, U.S. lawyer and educator (b. Philadelphia, Pa., April 

27, 1899—d. near Sabael, N.Y., July 28, 1955). 

Hartman, Grace (Mrs. Norman Apporr), U.S. dancer (b. San Francisco, 

Calif., 1907—d. Van Nuys, Calif., Aug. 8, 1955). 

Hartman, Rey. Dr. Lewis Oliver, U.S. Methodist clergyman and editor (b. La 
Grange, Ind., May 3, 1876—d. Newton, Mass., June 30, 1955). 

Harvey, Thomas Edmund, British historian and social reformer (b. Leeds, Eng., 
Jan. 4, 1875—d. Leeds, May 3, 1955). 

‘Hathway, Marion (Mrs. THEopoRE R. Parker), U.S. educator (b. North 

! Tonawanda, N.Y., July 31, 1895—d. Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 18, 1955). 

‘Hayden, Josiah Willard, U.S. philanthropist (b. Boston, Mass., May 2, 1874 

+ —d. Arlington, Mass., June 15, 1955). 

‘Hayes, Edward Arthur, U.S. politician (b. Morrisonville, Il., Jan. 5, 1893— 
d. Chicago, Il., April 1, 1955). 

Hayes, Frank Witman, U.S. baseball player (b. Jamesburg, N.J., Oct. 13, 1915 
—d. Point Pleasant, N.J., June 22, 1955). 


Hayes, Ira, U.S. marine (b. 1922?—d. near Bapchule, Ariz., Jan. 24, 1955), was 
one of the six marines who raised the U.S. flag atop Mt. Suribachi, Iwo 
Jima, in Feb. 1945 during the marines’ bloody conquest of that island from 
the Japanese in World War II. The flag-raising was made historic through a 
photograph taken by Joe Rosenthal of the Associated Press and was the 
subject of the heroic bronze memorial dedicated in Arlington, Va., Nov. 10 
1954. 

Hayes, a Pima Indian, was buried in Arlington national cemetery 
near the monument. His death, the result of alcoholism and overexposure 


on the Sacaton Indian reservation in Arizona, left only two survivors of the 
original flag-raising ceremony. 


Hedtoft, Hans Christian, Danish statesman (b. Aarhus, Jutland, April 21, 
1903—d. Stockholm, Swed., Jan. 29, 1955), began his career at 14.asa lithog- 
rapher. Deeply interested in political and social affairs, he became a member 
of the National Social Democratic Youth organization and its president in 
1928. As secretary of the Social Democratic party he was elected to the 
Folketing (lower house) in 1935, but was forced to resign (1941) after the 
German invasion of 1940. He took an active part, however, in the resist 
movement and returned as minister of labour and social affairs in 1945. He 
was prime minister from 1947 to 1950 and again from 1953. An advocate of 
a strong national defense and Scandinavian unity, he promoted the Nordic. 
council (at which he was representing Denmark at the time of his death) and 
urged Denmark’s admission to the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 


pte 


Hempel, Frieda, German-U.S. singer (b. Leipzig, Ger., June 26, 1885—d. 
Berlin, Ger., Oct. 7, 1955), studied at the Leipzig music conservatory. She 
made her debut at the Berlin royal opera in 1905 and first appeared at the 
Metropolitan opera in New York city in 1912. She became a U.S. citizen 
in 1918. Among her better known starring soprano roles were those in Die 
Meistersinger, La Traviata, The Barber of Seville, Rigoletto and Der Rosen- 
kavalier. From 1919, when she left the Metropolitan, until her retirement in 
1949, she appeared mostly in solo concert recitals. 


Henderson, Daniel Macintyre, U.S. novelist and editor (b. Baltimore, Md., 
May 27, 1880—d. Flemington, N.J., Nov. 12, 1955). 

Hess, Julius Hays, U.S. pediatrician (b. Ottawa, Ill., Jan. 26, 1876—d. Los 
Angeles, Calit., Nov. 2, 1955). 

Himstead, Ralph E(bner), U.S. editor and educator (b. Blue Mound, IIl., Jan. 
31, 1893—d. Washington, D.C., June 9, 1955). 


Hodiak, John, U.S. actor (b. Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16, 1914—d. Tarzana, 
Calif., Oct. 19, 1955), had his first major motion-picture role in Lifeboat 
(1944) with Tallulah Bankhead. His later starring roles were of many dif- 
ferent types and included more than 20, such as A Bell for Adano, Desert 
Fury, Homecoming, The Miniver Story and Trial, the latter released a few 
days before his death. Hodiak also appeared in a number of stage produc- 
tions, notably as Lieutenant Maryk in The Caine Mutiny Court Martial of 
Herman Wouk, and was starred in television plays. 


Hofer, Karl Christian Ludwig, German painter (b. Karlsruhe, Ger., Oct. 11, 
1878—d. Berlin, Ger., April 3, 1955). 

Holder, Charles Adams, U.S. diplomat, physician and banker (b. New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 2, 1872—d. Boston, Mass., April 3, 1955). 

Holding, Elisabeth Sanxay, U.S. author (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., June 8, 1889—d. 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 7, 1955). 

Holt, Rev. Harold, U.S. Episcopal minister and educator (b. Cortland, N.Y., 
May 31, 1886—d. Elmhurst, Ill., May 28, 1955). 


Holt, Rush Dew, U.S. politician (b. Weston, W.Va., June 19, 1905—d. Be- 
thesda, Md., Feb. 8, 1955), was the youngest person ever elected to the U.S. 
senate. Educated at Salem college, Winston-Salem, N.C., from which he 
graduated in 1924, he taught school until his election to the West Virginia 
house of delegates, where he served from 1931 to 1935. In 1934 he was 
elected to the U.S. senate as a Democrat from West Virginia but was not 
seated until the following June 21, two days after he had reached the legal 
age for senators (30) provided by the U.S. constitution. In the senate he 
surprised his colleagues by becoming an enemy of the New Deal on almost 
all scores, domestic and foreign; he was a leading noninterventionist prior 
to World War II. Defeated for re-election in 1940, he later served several 
additional terms in the West Virginia house of delegates as both a Democrat 
and a Republican. 


Honegger, Arthur, Swiss composer (b. Le Havre, Fr., March 10, 1892—d., 
Paris, Nov. 27, 1955), decided at the age of nine to become a composer. He 
studied at Ziirich and at Paris conservatoire, where he was a pupil of André 
Gédalge, C.-M. Widor and Vincent d’Indy and a contemporary of Darius 
Milhaud and Francis Poulenc, with whom during World War I he formed 
the group known as ‘Les Six.” Their impudent attitude to established forms 
influenced such early works as Le Dit des jeux du monde (1916) but by 1920, 
when he produced sonatas for viola and piano, cello and piano and unaccom- 
panied violins and the Pastorale d’été, his natural vigour and austerity had 
asserted themselves. His later, strongly contrapuntal, style owed much to 
his acknowledged master, Bach. In 1921 appeared Le Roi David, originally 
written as incidental music to a play by René Morax, but later reorchestrat- 
ed as an oratorio; in it he used massive choruses, strong rhythms and bold 
harmonies to create an impression of great tragic power. Other similar works 
included his incidental music for Jean Cocteau’s Antigone (1922) and for 
Paul Claudel’s Jeanne d’Arc au bitcher (1939); and the oratorio Judith 
(1925). His Symphonie Liturgique (1946), Symphonie “di tre re” (1950) and 
Cantate de Noel (1953) showed an equal seriousness and the ‘“‘honest work- 
manship” which he once claimed as his ambition. More spectacular are 
three symphonic pieces of program music, Pacific 231 (1924) which de- 
scribes orchestrally the movement of an express train; Rugby (1928); and 
No. 3 (1933). Honegger also wrote an operetta, Le Roi Pausole (1931); 
music for films and ballet; and many songs, as well as three other sym- 
phonies and much chamber music. (See also Ln yclopedia Britannica.) 


Hoover, Theodore Jesse, U.S. engineer and educator (b. West Branch, Lowa, 
Jan. 28, 1871—d. near Santa Cruz, Calif., Feb. 5, 1955). : 

Horder, Thomas Jeeves Horder, IST BARON, OF ASHFORD IN THE COUNTY OF 
SoutHampron, British physician (b. Shaftesbury, Eng., Jan. 7, 1871—d. 
Petersfield, Eng., Aug. 13, 1955). 


Horovitz, Bela, Hungarian-born publisher (b. Budapest, Hung., April 18, 
1898—d. New York, N.Y., March 7, 1955), founded the Phaidon press in 
Vienna in 1923. Having transferred the business to England in 1938, he 
introduced there the series of reasonably priced fine art books already 
notable for their large monochrome and colour plates and now furnished 
with an English text. The press also began publishing a catalogue of the 
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drawings in the Royal library, Windsor castle, of which 11 volumes had 
appeared by the time of Horovitz’ death. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl, U.S. educator and floriculturist (b. Ithaca, N.Y., March 
16, 1891—d. La Jolla, Calif., Feb. 28, 1955). ; 

Houston, Herbert Sherman, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Champaign, Tlk., 
Nov. 23, 1866—d. New York, N.Y., May 15, 1955). 

Howard, Shemp, U.S. comedian (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., March 17, 1900—d. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Nov. 22, 1955). 


Howard (Black), Tom, U.S. actor (b. County Tyrone, Ire., June 16, 1885—d. 

Long Branch, N.J., Feb. 27, 1955), emigrated to the United States with his 
He entered vaudeville in 1905, starring during the 
next few years as a comedian in burlesque. Later he was featured in a num- 
ber of successful Broadway musical comedies, including Smiles (with 
Marilyn Miller), The Gang’s All Here and Greenwich Village Follies. Dur- 
ing World War II he entered radio, becoming nationally famous as the 
master of ceremonies of the quiz program “‘It Pays to Be Ignorant,” subse- 
quently also featured on television. Howard also made a number of short 
motion-picture comedies. 


parents as an infant. 


Howe, George, U.S. architect (b. Worcester, Mass., june 17, 1886—d. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 16, 1955). , 
Hoyt, Julia (Mrs. Jur1a Ropsrns GiLes), U.S. actress (d. New York, N.Y., 
Ociasis1955)!: 

Huerta, Adolfo de la, Mexican politician (b. Gaymas, Mex., 1881—d. Mexico 
City, Mex., July 9, 1955). 

Hughes, Helen Sard, U.S. educator (b. Chicago, IIl., July 9, 1882—d. Boston, 
Mass., May 7, 1955). 

Hulett, George Augustus, U.S. chemist (b. Ranch, IIl., July 15, 1867—d. 
Princeton, N.J., Sept. 6, 1955). 


Hull, Cordell, U.S. statesman (b. Overton [later Pickett] county, Tenn., Oct. 
2, 1871—d. Bethesda, Md., July 23, 1955), took his law degree from Cumber- 
land university in 1891, was admitted to the Tennessee bar the same year, 
and in 1893 was elected to the Tennessee house of representatives. He was 
an infantry captain of volunteers in the Spanish-American war. From 1903 
to 1907 he was judge of Tennessee’s fifth judicial circuit and in the latter 
year was elected as a Democrat to the U.S. house of representatives from 
the 4th Tennessee district, serving except for the term 1921-23 until 1931 
and specializing in income and inheritance tax and tariff legislation. He was 
elected U.S. senator from Tennessee in 1931 but resigned two years later to 
become secretary of state in Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first cabinet. 
Hull meanwhile had been chairman of the Democratic national committee, 
from 1921 to 1924. As secretary of state until his resignation Nov. 27, 1944, 
because of failing health, Hull fought successfully for lower international 
tariffs, securing passage of the original U.S. reciprocal trade agreements act 
in March 1934. He also initiated the “good neighbour” policy of noninter- 
vention in Latin-American internal affairs. As World War II drew near and 
ultimately engulfed the United States at Pearl Harbor, Hull worked to 
establish the “bipartisan” foreign policy of U.S. Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Toward the end of the war he took a prominent part in organizing the 
United Nations, particularly at the Dumbarton Oaks conference of 1944 at 
Washington, D.C. For this work he was awarded the Nobel peace prize of 
1945. After his resignation from the Roosevelt cabinet Hull lived in semi- 
retirement in the nation’s capital. 


Hutchinson, Ely Champion, U.S. construction engineer and editor (b. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Feb. 10, 1882—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 12, 1955). 

Innitzer, Theodor, Austrian Roman Catholic primate (b. Weipert [now Ve)- 
prty], Bohemia, Dec. 25, 1875—d. Vienna, Oct. 9, 1955). 

Inverforth, Andrew K. Weir, 1st Baron of, British industrialist (b. Kirk 
Caldy, Scot., April 24, 1865—d. London, Eng., Sept. 17, 1955). 


Isham, Ralph Heyward, U.S. manuscript collector (b. New York, N.Y., July 
2, 1890—d. New York, N.Y., June 13, 1955), studied at Cornell and Yale 
universities, then travelled abroad. He joined the British army in 1916 and 
rose to the rank of colonel during World War I, being made a commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. In 1927 Isham bought a few of the 
private papers of James Boswell, later discovering and purchasing about 
2,800 letters written to or by Samuel Johnson’s bicgrapher, in addition to 
about 1,300 manuscript pages of The Life of Samuel Johnson, many of them 
previously unpublished. The Isham collection was secured by Yale univer- 
sity in 1950 and, under the supervision and editorship of Professor Frederick 
A. Pottle of Yale, published in a series of books: Boswell’s London Journal 
(1950), Boswell in Hoiland (1952), Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Portraits (1952) 
and Boswell on the Grand Tour (1953 and 1955). 


Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall, British theologian and philosopher (b. Notting- 
ham, Eng., Oct. 9, 1860—d. Oxford, Feb. 17, 1955). 


Jackson, Joseph Henry, U.S. literary critic and author (b. Madison, N.J., 
July 21, 1894—d. San Francisco, Calif., July 15, 1955), studied at Lafayette 
college, Easton, Pa., in 1915-17, and later served in World War I. In 1920 
he joined the staff of Sunset magazine as associate editor and subsequently 
was managing editor and (1926-28) editor. From 1930 until his death he 
was book editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, establishing himself as an 
authority on U.S. far western culture. He also broadcast a Pacific coast 
network radio program, “Bookman’s Guide,” from 1924 into the early 


1940s. Jackson was the author of a number of books dealing with true crime 
episodes and with far western historical topics. He received the Common- 
wealth club medal for his Anybody’s Gold (published in 1941) and the Edgar 


Allan Poe award for his Bad Company (1949). 


James, Lionel, British soldier and war correspondent (b. 1871—d. Berkshire, 


Eng., May 31, 1955) 


James, Marquis, U.S. historian (b. Springfield, Mo., Aug. 29, 1891—d. Rye, 
N.Y., Nov. 19, 1955), was principally known as a biographer of historical 
U.S. personalities and corporations. His life of Sam Houston, The Raven 
(1929), won the 1930 Pulitzer prize for biography, and his two-volume life 
of Andrew Jackson (1937) was co-winner of the same prize in 1938. In addi- 
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Jansen, Harry A. (“Dante”), U.S. magician (b. Copenhagen, Den., 1883? 


Jardine, William M., U.S. educator and cabinet officer (b. Oneida county, Ida, 


the American Legion, after serving as an infantry o 
expeditionary forces during Wor 
ber of the New Yorker magazine. 


d. Northridge, Calif., June 16, 1955). 


Jan. 16, 1879—d. San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 17, 1955), graduated from the 
Utah State Agricultural college at Logan in 1904, and later attended the 
University of Illinois. From 1904 to 1906 he taught at the Utah Agricultural} 
college, after which he was for three years a field investigator for the U.S¥ 
department of agriculture. In 1910 he was named to the faculty of Kansas 
State College of Agriculture, Manhattan, serving later as president of that} 
college from 1918 to 1925, when Pres. Calvin Coolidge appointed him U,S# 
secretary of agriculture. From 1930 to 1933 he was U.S. minister to Egypt} 
In 1934 he returned to private life as president of the Municipal Universit 
of Wichita, Kan., remaining in that office until his retirement in 1949. 


Jarman, Pete, U.S. envoy and congressman (b. Greensboro, Ala., Oct. 31 
1892—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 17, 1955). | 

Jensen, Elmer C., U.S. architect (b. Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1870—d. South} 
Haven, Mich., April 24, 1955). 

Jevons, (Herbert) Stanley, British economist (b. Oct. 8, 1875—d. London 
Eng., June 28, 1955). 

Johnson, Adelaide (Mrs. ALEXANDER JENKINS Jounson), U.S. sculptresg 
and suffragette (b. Plymouth, IIl., Sept. 26, 1847—d. Washington, D.C.,| 
Nov. 10, 1955). 

Johnson, Allan Chester, U.S. educator (b. Loch Broom, N.S., Aug. 11, 1881 
d. Princeton, N.J., March 2, 1955). ; | 

Johnson, James Price, U.S. pianist and composer (b. New Brunswick, N.J., 
Feb. 1, 1894—d. Jamaica, N.Y., Nov. 17, 1955). 


Jones, Margo, U.S. theatrical producer (b. Livingston, Tex., Dec. 12, 1913 
d. Dallas, Tex., July 24, 1955), graduated from Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex., then studied at the Southwestern School of the 
Theatre at Dallas, Tex. She was later associated with various groups of 
community and university players and produced or co-produced severa. 
successful Broadway productions, including plays by Tennessee Willams. 
Herman Shumlin and Maxwell Anderson. Her own “theatre in the round,” 
established at Dallas in 1945, became world famous. 


Jones, Thomas H., British economist (b. Rhymney, Eng., 1870—d. London, 
Eng., Oct. 15, 1955). 
Joseph, Mother Mary (Mary JosEPHINE RoGERs), U.S. educator (b. Jamaica 
Plains, Mass.—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1955). 


Joyce, Alice, U.S. motion-picture actress (b. Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 1, 1890 
d. Hollywood, Calif., Oct. 9, 1955), was one of the most famous actreé 
beauties of the silent motion-picture era. She appeared in such pictures ag 
Stella Dallas (1925), Beau Geste (1926), 13 Washington Square (1929) anc 
The Green Goddess (1930). 


Kérolyi, Count Michael, Hungarian politician (b. March 4, 1875—d. Vence 
Fr., March 20, 1955). | 

Kasner, Edward, U.S. mathematician (b. New York, N.Y., April 2, 1878—d 
New York, Jan. 7, 1955). | 

Keeling, Sir Hugh Trowbridge, British engineer (b. London, Eng., April 14 
1865—d. London, Feb. 3, 1955). 

Keith, Sir Arthur, British anthropologist and surgeon (b. Old Machar, Aber 
deen, Scot., Feb. 5, 1866—d. Downe, Kent, Jan. 7, 1955). 

Kelley, Mrs. Camille McGee, U.S. judge (b. Trenton, Tenn.—d. Little Rock 
Ark., Jan. 28, 1955). 

Kelley, Michael Joseph, U.S. baseball player, manager and owner (b. Otte 
River, Mass., Dec. 2, 1876—d. Minneapolis, Minn., June 6, 1955). 

Kemp, Alexander Nesbitt, U.S. financier (b. San Francisco, Calif., June 22 
1879—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 13, 1955). 

Kennard, Sir Howard William, British diplomat (b. Brighton, Eng., Marcel 
23, 1878—d. Bath, Eng., Nov. 12, 1955). 

Kimball, Fiske, U.S. museum director (b. Newton, Mass., Dec. 8, 1888—d 
Munich, Ger., Aug. 14, 1955). 

Kim Sung See South Korean politician (b. Korea, 1891?—d. Seoul, Kor., Feb 
18, 1955). 

Kirkwood, David Kirkwood, 1st Baron OF BEARSDEN, British enginee 
and Laeipgs (b. Glasgow, Scot., July 8, 1872—d. Glasgow, April 16 

Se 

Kleberg, Richard Mifflin Sr., U.S. cattleman and congressman (b. Corpu 
Christi, Tex., Nov. 18, 1887—d. Hot Springs, Ark., May 8, 1955). 

Kramer, Alexander Milton, U.S. composer (b. New York, N.Y., Sept. 1k 
1893—d. New York, Aug. 25, 1955). 

Kreger, Edward Albert, U.S. army officer and lawyer (b. near Keota, Lows 
May 31, 1868—d. San Antonio, Tex., May 24, 1955). 


Kress, Samuel Henry, U.S. merchant, art collector and philanthropist (I 
Cherryville, Pa., July 23, 1863—d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 22, 1955), taugt 
school after graduating from high school, then bought his first store, at Nat 
ticoke, Pa., in 1887. One of the first to organize retail chains successfull} 
he acquired 12 ‘“‘five-and-ten-cent” stores by 1900, with headquarters ! 
New York city; by the time of his death S. H. Kress & Co. operated 26€ 
retail outlets in the U.S. and Hawaii. Kress became one of the nation 
leading philanthropists and art collectors, specializing in Italian maste 
pieces of painting and sculpture. In 1929 he established the Samuel I 
Kress foundation, which made many notable gifts of art treasures to publ 
institutions, including one to the National Gallery of Art at Washingt 
D.C., in 1939 valued at $25,000,000. The foundation also made large cas 
donations for medical, educational and other purposes, including a gift | 
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$8,000,000 to New York University-Bellevue Hospital Medical centre. 


La Rue, Carl Downey, U.S. botanist (b. Williamsville, Il., April 22. 1888— 
d. Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 19, 1955). : a pa gs : 
Latimer, Wendell Mitchell, U.S. chemist (b. Garnett, Kans., April 22, 1893— 
d. Oakland, Calif., July 6, 1955). 

Leal, Newton Estillac, Brazilian politician (b. Rio de Janeiro, Braz., Oct. 6, 
1893—d. Rio de Janeiro, May 1, 1955). 

Legal, Ernst Otto Eduard, German actor and director (b. Halle, Ger., May 2, 
1881—d. Berlin, Ger., June 29, 1955). i 


Léger, Fernand, French painter (b. Argentan, Normandy, Feb. 4, 1881—d. 
near Paris, Aug. 17, 1955), was the son of a prosperous cattle grazier. He 
went to Paris in 1898 and trained for a time as an architectural draftsman. 
As a painter he largely taught himself, but in 1901 he entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts where he studied under Léon Géroéme and Gabriel Ferrier. An 
interest jn geometry and mechanics predisposed him, however, to the art 
of Seurat and Cézanne and by 1911 he was exhibiting as a Cubist with 
Braque and Picasso. In the 1920s Léger started painting flat pattern, semi- 
cubist pictures in which the mechanical elements were partly derived from 
his experience as an artillery engineer in World War I. He illustrated many 
books and designed settings and costumes for ballets and films, notably for 
the Swedish ballet La Création du Monde (1922), and for Serge Lifar’s David 
triomphant (1937). Léger’s preference for concrete objects and interest in 
modern architecture, which led to his association with Le Corbusier and 
Amédée Ozenfant, found expression in his use of pure strong colours and curved 
planes to depict urban life on a monumental scale. Many of his later paint- 
ings were in the form of mural decorations. In 1940 Léger went to New 
York city where he stayed for five years, returning to France after the libera- 

_ tion. In 1950 a large exhibition of his paintings and drawings was held at 
the Tate gallery, London, and in 1953 his work was exhibited in the United 
States. There was a small retrospective exhibition of his work at the Marl- 

_ borough gallery, London, in 1954. 


Leigh, William Robinson, U.S. artist (b. Berkeley county, W.Va., Sept. 23, 
1866—d. New York, N.Y., March 11, 1955). 

Lentaigne, Walter David Alexander, British army officer (b. Burma, July 15, 
1899—d. London, Eng., June 24, 1955). 


Lewisohn, Ludwig, German-U.S. author and Zionist leader (b. Berlin, Ger., 
i May 30, 1883—d. Miami, Fla., Dec. 31, 1955), emigrated to the United 
» States as a child and was educated at the College of Charleston (S.C.). 
After several years of free-lance writing he taught German at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison (1910-11), and was then professor of German at 
Ohio State university, Columbus (1911-19). He was drama editor, then 
associate editor of the Nation magazine from 1919 to 1924. Among Lewis- 
ohn’s many works of fiction, history, biography and criticism, perhaps the 
best was a two-volume biography of Goethe, published in 1949. A lifelong 
Zionist, Lewisohn was editor of the New Palestine from 1943 to 1948 and 
wrote extensively on Jewish contemporary thought. In his later years he 
was a faculty member of Brandeis university at Waltham, Mass. 


lins de Barros, Jodo Alberto, Brazilian diplomat (b. Recife, Pernambuco, 

Braz., June 16, 1897—d. Rio de Janeiro, Braz., Jan. 26, 1955). 

Locker, Jesse D(wight), U.S. ambassador to Liberia (b. Cincinnati, O., May 
31, 1891—d. Monrovia, Lib., April 10, 1955). 

oeb, Philip, U.S. actor (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 1894—d. New York, N.Y., 
mept. t- 1955). 

-ondonderry, Edward Charles Stewart Robert Vane-Tempest-Stewart, 8TH 

MARrQuEss of, British politician (b. Nov. 18, 1902—d. London, Eng., Oct. 
18, 1955). 


-ord, Daniel Aloysius, U.S. Roman Catholic clergyman and author (b. Chica- 
go, Ill, April 23, 1888—d. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15, 1955), graduated from 
Loyola university, Chicago, Ill., in 1909. He was ordained priest as a Jesuit 
in 1923, meanwhile having served as professor of English at St. Louis uni- 
versity from 1917 to 1920. From 1913 to 1925 he was associate editor and, 
from 1925 to 1948, editor of The Queen’s Work, a national Catholic maga- 
zine. He was also national director of the Sodality of Our Lady. Father 
Lord was well known for the religious pageants he produced and directed in 
various cities of the U.S. and Canada; also for his hymns and for his books, 
including Armchair Philosophy and His Passion Forever. 


.oudon, John, Dutch diplomat (b. The Hague, Neth., 1866—d. The Hague, 
Nov. 12, 1955). 

.oveday, William Carroll, U.S. composer (b. Sept. 23, 1896—d. New York, 
N.Y., June 19, 1955). 

,oveman, Amy, U.S. editor and author (b. New York, N.Y., May 16, 1881— 

d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 11, 1955). 

wowry, Frank J(acob), U.S. naval officer (b. Cresco, Lowa, Feb. 15, 1888— 

| d. Vallejo, Calif., March 26, 1955). 

.owsley, Oswald Swinney, U.S. urologist and surgeon (Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Sept. 4, 1884—d. Stamford, Conn., June 4, 1955). 

McBride, F(rancis) Scott, U.S. temperance leader (b. Carroll county, O., July 
29, 1872—d. St. Petersburg, Fla., April 23, 1955). 

AcCielland, George William, U.S. educator (b. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., June 18, 

, 1880—d. Little Deer Isle, Me., Aug. 20, 1955). 

McClure, Charles Freeman Williams, U.S. zoologist (b. Cambridge, Mass., 

Mirch 6, 1865—d. Princeton, N.J., July 23, 1955). 


AcCormick, Robert Rutherford, U.S. publisher (b. Chicago, Ill., July 30, 
1880—d. Wheaton, Ill., April 1, 1955), was the son of Robert S. McCormick, 
U.S. diplomat, and grandson of William McCormick, harvester manufac- 
turer, and Joseph Medill, early editor of the Chicago Tribune. He attended 
Ludgrove school near Wokingham, Berks., Eng., Groton preparatory school 
in Massachusetts, and Yale university (B.A., 1903), later studied law at 
Northwestern university in Chicago, and was admitted to the Illinois bar 
in 1907. In 1904 he was elected Republican alderman of the Chicago city 
- council and in the next year president of the board of trustees of the Chicago 
| sanitary district, holding the latter office until 1910. In 1911 he became 
| president of the Chicago Tribune and in 1914 joint editor-publisher with his 
» cousin, Joseph M. Patterson. In the early part of World War I he was a war 


correspondent on both the eastern and western fronts in Europe and in 1916, 
after his return to the U.S., served briefly with the U.S. army in the Mexican 
expedition of that year. After U.S. entry into World War I he was first an 
aide to Gen. John J. Pershing and then an artillery officer, being advanced 
to the rank of colonel and receiving the distinguished service medal for ac- 
tion during the battles of Cantigny, Soissons and St. Mihiel in France. 
Resuming active management of the Tribune after the war, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick became engaged in a long legal and editorial battle with William 
Hale Thompson, the mayor of Chicago, over alleged misuse of city funds. 
Previously he had tangled with Henry Ford, who had sued the Tribune for 
$1,000,000 when the paper criticized Ford’s views on U.S. military prepara- 
tions during the Mexican border crisis; a jury later set damages at six cents. 
Colonel McCormick was one of the earliest political enemies of Pres. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933. The initial break came when McCormick objected 
strenuously to the National Recovery administration’s proposed newspaper 
code on the grounds that it would end freedom of the U.S. press. The 
Tribune's attack soon broadened to embrace almost every domestic and 
foreign facet of the New Deal’s program except its war measures after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. With the same vehemence McCormick 
denounced Republican leaders whose political philosophies in his view co- 
incided too closely with those of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations; 
he was particularly critical of Republican presidential candidates Wendell 
L. Willkie and Thomas E. Dewey on this score, and he supported Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower only with reservations during the 1952 campaign. 
A keystone of the Tribune's editorial policy throughout this period was 
nonintervention in foreign entanglements of any kind. With Joseph M. 
Patterson, Colonel McCormick founded the New York Daily News in 1919, and 
from 1951 to 1954 he was publisher of the Washington Times-Herald (D.C.). 
He also developed vast newsprint properties in Canada. He was the author 
of several works on U.S. history and military subjects. 


McCoy, Horace, U.S. novelist and scenarist (d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Dec. 15, 


1955). 


McDermott, Michael James, U.S. press officer and diplomat (b. Peabody, 


Mass., July 2, 1894—d. Washington, D.C., Aug. 5, 1955). 


McDonald, Ellice, U.S. cancer research specialist and biochemist (b. Fort El- 


lice, Man., Oct. 27, 1876—d. near Wilmington, Del., Jan. 30, 1955). 


McDonald, Harl, U.S. composer and conductor (b. near Boulder, Colo., July 


27, 1899—d. Princeton, N.J., March 30, 1955). 


Macfadden, Bernarr, U.S. publisher and physical culturist (b. near Mill 


Springs, Mo., Aug. 16, 1868—d. Jersey City, N.J., Oct. 12, 1955), achieved 
wealth as a magazine publisher and a degree of fame as an advocate of health 
measures that at times verged on cultism. His first venture into publishing 
was with the magazine Physical Culture (1898), followed by such other suc- 
cessful magazines as True Story, True Romances, True Detective Mysteries 
and Master Detective. On these publications Macfadden built a fortune de- 
voted in part to propagation of his ideas about health and physical culture— 
including vegetarianism, hard exercise and periodic fasting. He personally 
demonstrated the results of this regimen by such acts as parachuting 2,500 ft. 
into the Hudson river on his 83rd birthday. From 1924 to 1930 Macfadden 
published the daily New York Evening Graphic and from 1931 to 1942 the 
magazine Liberty. 


Mackie, Thomas Turlay, U.S. tropical disease authority (b. Great Barrington 


Mass., May 10, 1895—d. Westport, Conn., Oct. 5, 1955). 


McLaren, Sir Charles Northrup, British civil servant (b. Glasgow, Scot., Oct. 


14, 1898—d. London, Eng., June 8, 1955). 


Macnab, Alexander J., U.S. army officer and big-game hunter (b. Salmon, 


Ida., 18782?—d. Honolulu, T.H., Nov. 4, 1955). 


MacNaghten, Sir Frederic Fergus, British lawyer (b. May 19, 1867—d. Lon- 


don, Eng., Nov. 18, 1955). 


McNally, Rev. Paul Aloysius, U.S. Jesuit and educator (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 


Oct. 14, 1890—d. Washington, D.C., March 4, 1955). 


McNeil, Hector, British statesman, journalist and publisher (b. Garelochhead, 


Dunbartonshire, March 10, 1907?—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1955), the 
son of a journeyman shipwright, was educated at Woodside school, Glasgow, 
and at Glasgow university. Shortly after graduating he joined the Scottish 
Daily Express, eventually becoming its night editor. In 1941 he entered parlia- 
ment, unopposed, as Labour member for Greenock, retaining the seat until 
his death. After a year he became parliamentary private secretary to Philip 
Noel Baker at the ministry of war transport, and after Labour’s victory in 
1945, he became parliamentary under secretary of state at the foreign office. 
Ernest Bevin’s frequent absences abroad resulted in important responsibili- 
ties falling to McNeil as government spokesman on foreign policy in the 
house of commons. He played an important part at the Paris Peace confer- 
ence and in Oct. 1946 he was promoted to the newly created position of min- 
ister of state at the foreign office. In the same year he became the youngest 
member of the privy council. During the next four years he first, through 
UNRRA and the UN Economic and Social council, became deeply involved 
in the rehabilitation of Greece and other liberated European peoples; sec- 
ondly, as leader of the British delegation to the UN general assembly (vice- 
president, 1947), he was one of the first to stand up to the browbeating of the 
Soviet delegate, A. Vishinsky. In speeches during 1947-49 he repeatedly criti- 
cized the Soviet bloc for its unco-operative and threatening attitude in the 
United Nations. In March 1950 he was promoted secretary of state for Scot- 
land and a member of the cabinet. After Labour went into opposition in Oct. 
1951 McNeil withdrew from politics. In that year he took up an appointment 
with Encyclopedia Britannica, Ltd., becoming chairman of the British com- 
pany of that U.S. publishing firm in 1953. He had a stroke while travelling on 
business to the United States on the “Queen Mary” and died in a hospital a 
few days later. 


McNutt, Paul Vories, U.S. political leader, attorney and diplomat (b. Franklin, 


Ind., July 19, 1891—d. New York, N.Y., March 24, 1955), took his B.A. 
degree from Indiana university, Bloomington, in 1913 and his law degree 
from Harvard law school in 1916. From 1917 to 1925 he taught law at Indi- 
ana university and was dean of the university’s law school from 1925 to 1933, 
when he resigned after election on the Democratic ticket in 1932 as governor 
of Indiana for the term 1933-37. Meanwhile he had been elected national 
commander of the American Legion for 1928-29 (he had served as an artil- 
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lerv officer in World War I). From 1937 to 1939 McNutt was U.S. high 
commissioner to the Philippine Islands and in the latter year he was ap- 
pointed first administrator of the Federal Security administration. Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1942 appointed McNutt chairman of the War 
Manpower commission. In 1945 Pres. Harry S. Truman named him to his 
former office of high commissioner to the Philippines, and the next year 
McNutt became first U.S. ambassador to the new Republic of the Philip- 
pines, serving in this office until 1947. 


Magnus-Levy, Adolph, U.S. physician and scientist (b. Berlin, Ger., Sept. 9, 
1865—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1955). 

Malcolm, Sir Dougal Orme, British business executive (b. Epsom, Eng., Aug. 
6, 1877—d. London, Eng., Aug. 30, 1955). 


Mann, Thomas, German novelist (b. Liibeck, June 6, 1875—d. Ziirich, Switz. 
Aug. 12, 1955). For his early career see Encyclopedia Britannica. In Italy, 
in 1897, he began to write Buddenbrooks, a lengthy novel chronicling a mer- 
cantile family’s decline in the person of an artist; it appeared late in 1900 and 
Mann was “snatched up in a whirl of success.” Before 1914 he wrote a series 
of short stories, Tristan (1903), which included “Tonio Kréger’’; a novel 
Kénigliche Hochzeit (1909); and the short Der Tod in Venedig, “Death in 
Venice” (1912). He also wrote a play, Forenza (1906). In 1905 he married 
Katja Pringsheim by whom he had six children; the eldest, Erika, married 
the poet W. H. Auden. Mann’s Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, “Reflec- 
tions of an Unpolitical Man” (1918) showed the strength of his belief then in 
the destiny of the German people. Among his other writings of this period 
were the essays Friedrich und die grosse Koalilion (1915) and the important 
Der Zauberberg, “The Magic Mountain” (begun 1912, published 1924). In the 
period before his exile he wrote short works such as Mario der Zauberer, 
“Mario the Magician” (1930). His polemic inclinations were growing restive 
at the coming of the dictatorships and in 1933 he left Germany. He travelled 
in Europe and America and, after being deprived of German citizenship, 
became a Czechoslovak citizen, later moving to the United States where he 
was naturalized. During World War II he made anti-Nazi broadcasts to the 
German people, and in 1954 he settled in Ziirich. His exile had not dimin- 
ished his output, which included most of the large biblical tetralogy Joseph 
und Seine Briider (1933-43), Lotte in Weimar (1939) and, in addition to fic- 
tion, some political writings. After World War IL appeared Doktor Faustus 
(1947), a difficult novel on a famous theme, followed by Der Erwahite (1951), 
known in English as “The Holy Sinner,” and Die Betrogene (1953), known in 
English as ‘“The Black Swan,’ both rather macabre works. His last work, 
begun in the 1920s and growing with successive editions (1922, 1932, 1954), 
was Bekentnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull, a comic novel about a rogue. 
Thomas Mann was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1929. 


March, Peyton Conway, U.S. general and chief of staff in World War I (b. 
Easton, Pa., Dec. 27, 1864—d. Washington, D.C., April 13, 1955), was 
awarded his bachelor’s degree in 1884 and his master’s degree in 1887 from 
Lafayette college, Easton, where his father was professor of philology, and 
graduated with honours from the U.S. military academy in 1888. Commis- 
sioned lieutenant of artillery, he graduated from the army artillery school at 
Ft. Monroe, Va., in 1898 and in the same year commanded a volunteer 
mountain battery in the Philippines during the war with Spain. Following 
that war he saw further service in the Philippines, on the staff of Maj. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur, father of Douglas MacArthur, and in 1904 was a mili- 
tary attaché to the Japanese army in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
war. Shortly after the U.S. declaration of war against Germany in April 
1917 March was made U’S. army artillery commander in France, having by 
this time attained the rank of major general. Recalled to Washington as act- 
ing chief of staff in March 1918, he was appointed chief of staff the following 
May 20 with the rank of full general. As chief U.S. military officer he merged 
the various branches of the regular and volunteer armies and directed a 
mobilization program that ultimately transported 2,000,000 men to France 
before the end of World War L. General March retired in 1921 but continued 
to serve the government as adviser on matters of national security. He 
received the special thanks of the U.S. congress by joint resolution in 1953 
for his military services to the nation. 


Markovic, Lazar, Yugoslav politician and lawyer (b. 1883—d. Belgrade, 
Yugo., April 15, 1955). 

Marks, Lionel Simeon, U.S. engineer and professor (b. Birmingham, Eng., 
Sept. 8, 1871—d. Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 6, 1955). 

Marquet, Adrien, French politician (b. 18852—d. Bordeaux, Fr., April 3, 1955). 

Martin, Clarence Eugene, U.S. lawyer and politician (b. Martinsburg, W.Va., 
March 13, 1880—d. Martinsburg, April 24, 1955). 


Martin, Glenn L., U.S. aviation pioneer and industrialist (b. Macksburg, Ia., 
Jan. 17, 1886—d. Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4, 1955), was one of the earliest U.S. 
certified pilots and later helped design and construct some of the most 
famous U.S. military and commercial aircraft. Martin left Kansas Wesleyan 
university, Salina, before graduation to spend full time designing and flying 
gliders, and in 1909 he built and flew his first powered aircraft—constructed 
principally of silk and bamboo. Two years later he received one of the first 
U.S. pilot’s licenses. In 1912 he made the first U.S. over-water flight, from 
Catalina Island to the California mainland. A year before he had organized 
the Glenn L. Martin company at Santa Ana, Calif., to manufacture planes, 
and this corporation was awarded its first government contract in 1913. 
Later Martin’s company, re-established after a temporary merger with 
another, moved to Cleveland, O., and in 1929 to Baltimore, Md. The Martin 
bomber became famous during the 1920s, as later did the company’s trans- 
oceanic “Clippers,” the huge flying boat ‘“Mars,” and the Martin jet fighters 
during and after the Korean war. In 1955 the company was awarded the 
primary U.S. contract to build and launch earth-circling satellites. Martin 
in 1933 received the Collier trophy, top U.S. aviation award. 


Marvel, Josiah Jr., U.S. diplomat (b. Wilmington, Del., Nov. 26, 1904—d. 
Wi.mington, Dec. 29, 1955). 
Matthison, Edith Wynne (Mrs. CHartes RANN KENNEDY), U.S. actress (b. 
Pqeeras pans Eng., Nov. 23, 1875—d. West Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 23, 
Oo) 
Maximos, Demetrios, Greek banker and politician (b. Patras, Gr., July 6, 1873 
d. Athens, Gr., Oct. 16, 1955). 
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May, Samuel Chester, U.S. educator (b. Portland, Ore., Dec. 7, 1887—d. New 
Mayer, Oscar F., U.S. meat packer (b. Kaesingen, Ger., May 29, 1859—d. 
Mayne, Sir (Ashton Gerard Oswald) Mosley, British army officer (b. Bruton, 
Mellanby, Sir Edward, British physician (b. West Hartlepool, Eng., 1884—d. 
Merriam, Frank Finley, U.S. politician (b. Hopkinton, Lowa, Dec. 22, 1865— 


Merrill, Frank D., U.S. army officer (b. Woodville, Mass., Dec. 4, 1903—d. 


Milione, Louis G. Sr., U.S. sculptor (b. Padula, It., Feb. 22, 1884—d. Phila- § 
Miller, Bob, U.S. song writer (b. Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1895—d. Nyack, 


Milles, Carl Wilhelm Emil, Swedish sculptor (b. Lagga, near Uppsala, June 23% 


Milton, George Fort, U.S. author and editor (b. Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 19, 


Minevitch, Borrah, U.S. musician (b. Kiev, Russia, 19022—d. Paris, Fr., 


York, N.Y., Sept. 30, 1955). 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1955). 
Somerset, Eng., April 24, 1889—d. London, Dec. 17, 1955). 


London, Jan. 30, 1955). 


d. Long Beach, Calif., April 25, 1955). 


Fernandina Beach, Fla., Dec. 11, 1955), organized and led the famous 
“Merrill’s Marauders,” a group of trained jungle troops that helped free 
northern Burma from the Japanese in 1944 and thus open up communica- } 
tions between China and India during the latter phases of World War II. } 
After serving as an enlisted man in the regular U.S. army since 1922, Merrill 
was admitted to the U.S. military academy at West Point, N.Y., graduating : 
in 1929 with a lieutenant’s commission. He also received an engineering 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, in 1932. 
In 1938 he was appointed assistant military attaché at Tokyo, Jap., and 
there became proficient in Japanese and Chinese. In Nov. 1941, a month 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, he was appointed intelligence } 
officer on Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s staff in the Philippines. Merrill was} 
sent almost immediately to Burma and there was military aide to Gen, | 
Joseph W. Stilwell during the latter’s retreat into India im 1942. In Oct. 1943 
Merrill began training his “Marauders,” who started harassing Japanese 
communications in Burma the following February and within six months 
were in Myitkyina, key city of northern Burma, near the Chinese border. 
Advanced to the rank of major general in 1944, he was commander of the 
Sixth army with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif., after World War II, | 
retiring in 1947. From 1949 until his death he was state highway commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire. 


delphia, Pa., March 26, 1955). 


N.Y., Aug. 26, 1955). 


1875—d. Stockholm, Sept. 19, 1955), was apprenticed to a carpenter in 
Stockholm and won a scholarship which took him in 1897 to Paris where he 
studied under Auguste Rodin for eight years. In 1901 he entered an open 
competition for a monument to a Swedish national hero, Sten Sture, al- 
though it was more than ten years before he was awarded the commission 
and it was not until 1925 that the bronze group was finally set up in Uppsala. 
After he returned to Sweden his work increased greatly and his monuments 
and fountains, in which he specialized, adorned many places in Europe and 
the United States, where he spent long periods in later life. Milles taught at 
Cranbrook academy, Michigan, from 1936 and became a U.S. citizen in 
1945. but he never relinquished his Swedish home. The best known of this 
versatile artist’s works include the massive Poseidon at Goteborg, the Folke 
Filbyter memorial at Linkoping and his Triton fountains in Stockholm and 
Chicago. He worked in many materials, preferring bronze and granite, and 
was particularly interested in animal subjects. His remarkable museum 
house at Lidingd, Swed., known as Milles garden, is furnished with his 
statues. 


1894—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 12, 1955). 


June 26, 1955). 


Minger, Rudolf, Swiss politician (b. Muelchi, Switz., Nov. 13, 1881—d. 


Schuepfen, Switz., Aug. 23, 1955). 


Mingos, Howard L., U.S. writer and artist (b. Athens, Pa., April 24, 1891—d, 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 29, 1955). 


Miranda, Carmen (Marta po CaRMO MIRANDA DA Cunna), Brazilian dancer 


and actress (b. Lisbon, Port., 1913—d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Aug. 5, 1955), 
was taken in babyhood by her parents to Rio de Janeiro, Braz. Educated in 
a Catholic convent there, she later took up singing and dancing and by the 
early 1930s had become a well-known radio and stage performer in Brazil. 
She went to the United States in 1939, appearing in Streets of Paris on Broad- 
way that year, and later starring in night club shows and in 1940 making her 
first motion picture, Down Argentine Way. Many movie starring roles and 
television performances followed for the “South American bombshell,” as 
she was known. 


Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Boris, French educator (b. Kiey, U.S.S.R., Jan. 1, 1892— 


d. Paris, Fr., April 1, 1955). 


Mitchell, Charles Edwin, U.S. banker (b. Chelsea, Mass., Oct. 6, 1877—d. New 


York, N.Y., Dec. 14, 1955). 


Mitchell, Harry Brown, U.S. newspaperman and government official (b. Scot 


land, 18672—d. Great Falls, Mont., Sept. 30, 1955). 


Mitchell, William DeWitt, U.S. attorney and cabinet member (b. Winona. 


Minn., Sept. 9, 1874—d. Syosset, L.I., N.Y., Aug. 24, 1955), graduated from 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, in 1895, took his law degree there 
the next year, and began practice in St. Paul, Minn. He served in both the 
Spanish-American war and World War I. Although a Democrat, he wa: 
appointed U.S. solicitor general by Pres. Calvin Coolidge in 1925, serving 
until 1929. Pres. Herbert Hoover named Mitchell attorney general in 192! 
and he remained in that cabinet office throughout the Hoover administra 
tion. His was the unpopular duty of enforcing the 18th (Prohibition 
amendment. In 1933 Mitchell re-established private law practice in Nev 
York city. In 1945 he was chief counsel of the joint congressional committe 
investigating the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Moniz, Antonio Caetano de Abreau Freire Egas, Portuguese surgeon an 


diplomat (b. Avanca, Port., Nov. 29, 1874—d. Lisbon, Port., Dec. 13, 1955 


Moore, Carl Richard, U.S. zoologist (b. near Springfield, Mo., Dec. 5, 1892— 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1955). 


OBITUARIES 


Moore, Ernest Carroll, U.S. educator (b. Youngstown, O., July 20, 1871—d. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 23, 1955). 

Moore, Frank Gardner, U.S. educator (b. West Chester, Pa.. Sept. 25, 1865 
d. Cleveland, O., Nov. 18, 1955). 

Moore, Tom, Trish American actor (b. County Meath, Ire 
Monica, Calif., Feb. 12, 1955). 

Morey, Charles Rufus, U.S. educator and author (b. Hastings, Mich., Nov. 20, 
1877—d. Princeton, N.J., Aug. 28, 1955). 

Morgan, John Hartman, British jurist and army officer (b. Ystrad, Wales, 
March 20, 1876—d. Wootten Bassett, Eng., April 8, 1955). 


.. 1885—d. Santa 


Morrow, Elizabeth Reeve Cutter (Mrs. Dwicur WuItNey Morrow), U.S. 
educator and author (b. Cleveland, O., May 29, 1873—d. Englewood, N.J., 
Jan. 23, 1955), was the wife of Dwight W. Morrow (1873-1931), U.S. diplo- 
mat, and the mother of Anne Spencer Morrow (Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh). 
She was graduated from Smith college, Northampton, Mass., in 1896 and 
took graduate work at the Sorbonne in Paris, Fr. As acting president of 
Smith college in 1939-40 she was the first woman chief executive of that 
institution. Mrs. Morrow published several works in verse and prose, includ- 
ing Quatrains for My Daughter (1931), A Pint of Judgment (1939) and My 
Favorite Age (1943). ; 


Moseley, John Ohleyer, U.S. educator and fraternity executive (b. Meridian, 
Miss., Oct. 21, 1893—d. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 10, 1955). 


Mott, John Raleigh, U.S. religious leader and Nobel prize winner (b. Livingston 

_ Manor, N.Y., May 25, 1865—d. Orlando, Fla., Jan. 31, 1955), graduated 
from Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., in 1888 and in the same year became 
identified with the international committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
association as student secretary. He was general secretary of this committee 
from 1915 to 1931. Participating in many other U.S. and world groups of the 
Y.M.C.A., Mott also was active in promoting international missionary 
movements and was a leader of the World Federation of Churches move- 
ment. In 1946 he was named co-winner of the Nobel peace prize, with 
Emily Greene Balch. 


Mudd, Harvey Seeley, U.S. mining engineer (b. Leadville, Colo., Aug. 30, 

' 1888—d. Beverly Hills, Calif., April 12, 1955). 

Munson, Ona, U.S. actress (b. Portland, Ore., June 16, 1906—d. New York, 

) N.Y., Feb. 11, 1955). 

Murphy, Daniel Francis, U.S. baseball player (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 11, 

| 1876—d. Jersey City, N.J., Nov. 22, 1955). 

Murray-Jacoby, Herman, U.S. diplomat, explorer, author and economist (b. 

* Nov. 25, 1892—d. West Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 26, 1955). 

Musselwhite, Harry Webster, U.S. congressman (b. near Coldwater, Mich., 

' May 23, 1868—d. San Mateo, Calif., Dec. 14, 1955). 

Myer, Walter Evert, U.S. educator and publisher (b. Winfield, Kans., April 16, 

) 1889—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 25, 1955). 

Myers, Henry Alonzo, U.S. educator (b. Newburgh, N.Y., April 9, 1906—d. 

| Ithaca, N.Y., May 2, 1955). 

Neal, Josephine Bicknell, U.S. physician (b. Belmont, Me., Oct. 10, 1880—d. 

' New York, N.Y., March 19, 1955). 

Nelson, John Mandt, U.S. congressman (b. Burke, Wis., Oct. 10, 

Madison, Wis., Jan. 29, 1955). 

Neuburger, Max, Austrian historian and neurologist (b. Vienna, Aus., 1868— 

' d. Vienna, March 15, 1955). 

Nevils, Rev. William Coleman, U.S. Jesuit and educator (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 29, 1878—d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 12, 1955). 

Noble, Sir Percy Lockhart Harnam, British naval officer (b. Jan. 16, 1880—d. 
London, Eng., July 25, 1955). 

Nordfeldt, Bror Julius Olsson, U.S. artist (b. Sweden, April 13, 

’ Henderson, Tex., April 21, 1955). 

Norman, Herman Cameron, British diplomat and classical scholar (b. Bromley 
Common, Eng., June 8, 1872—d. London, Sept. 8, 1955). 

O’Brien, Robert Lincoln, U.S. publisher (b. Abington, Mass., Sept. 14, 1865— 

| d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 23, 1955). 

Ochs, Milton Barlow, U.S. publisher (b. Cincinnati, O., Jan. 29, 1864—d. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 30, 1955). 

Oglesby, Woodson Ratcliffe, U.S. congressman and lawyer (b. near Shelby- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 9, 1867—d. Quincy, Fla., April 30, 1955). 

Ohrstrom, George Lewis, U.S. financier and industrialist (b. Ford River, 
Mich., Aug. 16, 1894—d. The Plains, Va., Nov. 9, 1955). 

O'Leary, Rev. William Doris, U.S. Roman Catholic priest and educator (b. 
Augusta, Ga., Aug. 31, 1895—d. New Orleans, La., Feb. 1, 1955). 

‘Ortega y Gasset, José, Spanish philosopher and writer (b. Madrid, Sp., May 
9, 1883—d. Madrid, Oct. 18, 1955). 

Orton, Helen Fuller (Mrs. Jesse F. Orton),! U.S. author (b. Pekin, N.Y., 
Nov. 1, 1872—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1955). 

Orwin, Charles Stewart, British economist (b. Warnham, Eng., 1876—d. 
Blewbury, Eng., June 30, 1955). ; 

Oursler, Grace Perkins (Mrs. FutTon OursLer), U.S. novelist and editor (b. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 20, 1900—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 16, 1955). 

Packard, Laurence Bradford, U.S. history professor (b. Brockton, Mass., Jan. 
20, 1887—d. Amherst, Mass., Jan. 14, 1955). 

Paget, Sir Richard, British barrister and scientist (b. Jan. 13, 1869—d. Lon- 
don, Eng., Oct. 23, 1955). 


1955 OBITUARIES: Hector McNeil, British statesman; Paul V. McNutt, U.S. 
lpolitician; Thomas Mann, German novelist; Glenn L. Martin, U.S. industrialist; 
Carmen Miranda, Brazilian dancer 


1870—d. 


1878—d. 


© 


Sir 


Palmer, John McAuley, U.S. army officer (b. Carlinville, Il., April 23, 1870 
d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 26, 1955). 
Pani, Alberto J., Mexican engineer and diplomat (b. Aguascalientes, Mex 


June 12, 1878—d. Mexico City, Mex., Aug. 25, 1955). 


Papagos, Alexandros, Greek army officer and statesman (b. Athens, Gr.. 
Dec. 9, 1883—d. Athens, Oct. 4, 1955), son of Gen. Leonidas Papagos and 
Marie née Averoff. After studying at the Greek War academy, Brussels 
Military academy and the Cavalry school at Ypres, Belg., he was commis- 
sioned in 1906 in a Greek cavalry regiment. He served in the Balkan wars 
(1912-13) and in the Anatolian campaign (1919-22). For a few months 
Papagos was minister of war in the Kondylis cabinet (1935) and took a lead- 
ing part in the restoration of the monarchy. After the return of King 
George II he was appointed inspector general of the army and in 1936 chief 
of the general staff. When Italy attacked Greece, Oct. 28, 1940, he was 
commander-in-chief of the Greek forces. He checked the invasion, took the 
offensive and conquered the southern part of Albania; but when German 
forces, coming from Bulgaria, also attacked Greece (April 6, 1941) his skil- 
ful strategy could not hold out against superior force. Remaining in Greece 
after the occupation of the country, he was taken as a hostage by the Ger- 
mans in 1943 and imprisoned in various concentration camps, including 
Dachau. Liberated in May 1945 by the U.S. 5th army from a camp in the 
Tirol, Papagos returned to Greece, was recalled to active service, promoted 
to full general in July 1947 and appointed commander in chief Jan. 20, 1949. 
In the Grammos-Vitsi area, familiar to him from 1940-41, with U.S. arms 
and the friendly advice of Gen. James Van Fleet, he destroyed the remaining 
Communist rebel strongholds in Greece. On Oct. 28, he was promoted to 
field marshal, the first Greek professional soldier to hold that rank. In May 
1951 he relinquished the supreme command and entered politics as leader of 
the Greek rally (Ellinikos Synagermos). After the election of Nov. 16, 1952, 
which resulted in a landslide victory of his party, Papagos formed a govern- 
ment. In 1954 he paid official visits to Paris, Bonn, Madrid and Lisbon. He 
had been seriously ill with tuberculosis since Jan. 1955. 


Pappenheimer, Alwin Max, U.S. pathologist and educator (b. New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 4, 1878—d. Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 21, 1955). 

Porker, Arthur Caswell, U.S. anthropologist, archaeologist and author (b. 
Iroquois, N.Y., April 5, 1881—d. Naples, N.Y., Jan. 1, 1955). 

Parker, George Howard, U.S. zoologist and author (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 23, 1864—d. Cambridge, Mass., March 26, 1955). 

Pasquel, Jorge, Mexican sportsman and businessman (b. Vera Cruz, Mex., 
1907?—d. near Mexico City, Mex., March 7, 1955). 

Patterson, William J., U.S. government official (b. Neenah, Wis., June 4, 1880 
—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 24, 1955). 

Payne, Roger, British lawyer (b. England—d. New York, 
1955). 

Peary, Josephine Diebitsch, U.S. explorer (b. Washington, 
1863—d. Portland, Me., Dec. 19, 1955). 

Pease, Edward Reynolds, British socialist (b. Durham, Eng., Dec. 20, 1857— 
d. Limpsfield, Eng., Jan. 5, 1955). 

Pechstein, Max Hermann, German artist (b. Zwickau, Ger., Dec. 31, 1881—d. 
Berlin, Ger., June 29, 1955). 

Perrine, Van Dearing, U.S. artist (b. 
Stamford, Conn., Dec. 10, 1955). 

Person, Harlow Stafford, U.S. economist (b. Republican City, Neb., Feb. 16, 
1875—d. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1955). 

Persons, William Frank, U.S. social worker (b. Brandon, Lowa, Aug. 31, 1876— 
d. Cranford, N.J., May 27, 1955). 

Peters, John Punnett, U.S. educator and physician (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 
4, 1887—d. New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29, 1955). 
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Garnett, Kans., Sept. 10, 1868—d. 


Peurifoy, John E(mil), U.S. diplomat (b. Walterboro, S.C., Aug. 9, 1907—d. 
near Hua Hin, Thailand, Aug. 12, 1955), studied at the U.S. military acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y., from 1926 to 1928 and later at American university 
and George Washington university in Washington, D.C. After several years 
in private business he joined the staff of the U.S. treasury department in 1935 
and three years later went to the state department, where he shortly became 
a divisional assistant. Promoted rapidly through various divisions, he was 
deputy undersecretary of state by 1949 and the following year was named 
ambassador to Greece. In Athens he was credited with helping the Greek 
government successfully turn back a renewed Communist bid for power. 
Transferred to Guatemala in Noy. 1953 as ambassador, Peurifoy had a major 
role in effecting the overthrow of the Communist regime of Pres. Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman in June 1954 and preventing a subsequent civil war which 
threatened to break out. Peurifoy was named ambassador to Thailand 
Sept. 15, 1954. He anda son (Daniel) were killed in an automobile accident 
near the seaside resort of Hua Hin. 


Piantadosi, Al, U.S. song writer and composer (b. New York, N.Y., July 18, 
1884—d. Encino, Calif., April 8, 1955). 

Pick, Albert Sr., U.S. hotel owner (b. Chicago, Ill., May 17, 1869—d. Miami 
Beach, Fla., July 9, 1955). 

Pigott, Sir Stephen Joseph, British shipbuilder (b. Cornwall, N.Y., Jan. 30, 
1880—d. Closeburn, Scot., Feb. 27, 1955). 

Pine, William Hoy, U.S. motion picture producer (b. Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 
15, 1896—d. Hollywood, Calif., April 29, 1955). 

Platt, Sir Frank, British cotton executive (b. Rochdale, Eng., June 9, 1890—d. 
Bramhall, Eng., July 8, 1955). 

Plievier, Theodor, German author (b. Berlin, Ger., Feb. 12, 1892—d. Avegno, 
Switz., March 12, 1955). 
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Robbins, Reginald Chauncey, U.S. author and poet (b. Boston, Mass., N 
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Pogany, Willy (William Andrew), Hungarian-U.S. artist (b. Szeged, Hung., Calif., Nov. 19, 1955). 


Aug. 24?, 1882—d. New York, N.Y., July 30, 1955), was one of the most 
versatile artists of his time, ranging in his work from caricature and book and 
slick-paper magazine illustration to costume and stage design, sculpture, por- 
trait painting, etching, architecture, art teaching and production of ani- 
mated cartoons for motion pictures. Asa youth he studied at the University 
of Budapest, Hung., at Munich and at Paris. Emigrating to the U.S. in 
1914, he designed costumes and sets for the Metropolitan opera company 
and later for numerous Broadway and Hollywood productions. Among the 
150 or more books illustrated by Pogany were Pogany’s Mother Goose and 
many children’s and adult classics. His murals decorated a number of 
theatres. hotels, commercial and public buildings and private estates in New 
York city and vicinity and elsewhere. He was the author of several books on 


art instruction. 


Polyak, Stephen L., U.S. eye anatomist (b. Gjurgjevac, Yugo., Dec. 13, 1889— 
d. Chicago, Tll., March 9, 1955). 

Poole, Sidman Parmelee, U.S. geographer (b. Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 19, 1893— 
d. Charlottesville, Va., Oct. 28, 1955). 

Poteat, Edwin McNeill, U.S. Baptist clergyman, educator and author (b. New 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 20, 1892—d. Raleigh, INTC. eDecs 17, 1955): 

Powell, Thomas Reed, U.S. professor of law (b. Richford, Vt., April 29, 1880— 
d. Boston, Mass., Aug. 16, 1955). 

Powers, Tom, U.S. actor (b. Owensboro, Ky., 
Beach, Calif., Nov. 9, 1955). 

Prittwitz und Gaffron, von, Friedrich Wilhelm, German diplomat (b. Stuttgart, 
Ger., Sept. 1, 1884—d. Munich, Ger., Sept. 1, 1955). 

Pugh, Sir Arthur, British labor union official (b. Ross, Eng., 1870—d. Bedford, 
Eng., Aug. 1, 1955). 


July 7, 1890—d. Manhattan 


Pulitzer, Joseph, U.S. publisher (b. New York, N.Y., March 21, 1885—d. St. 
Louis, Mo., March 30, 1955), was the son of Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and of the old New York World. The younger 
Pulitzer attended Harvard university and in 1906 began his newspaper 
career with the Post-Dispatch, becoming president of the Pulitzer Publishing 
company in 1912. Under his supervision the Post-Dis patch won a number of 
national journalistic awards for public achievement, including five Pulitzer 
prizes. Notable editorial investigations conducted by his paper included 
those into the Teapot Dome oil lease scandal of the 1920s, bribery of U.S. 
internal revenue officials, and operations of national crime syndicates. 


Puma, Fernando, U-S. artist and author (b. New York, N.Y., Feb. 14, 1919— 
d. New York, Dec. 4, 1955). 


Putnam, Herbert, U.S. librarian (b. New York, N.Y.. Sept. 20, 1861—d. Woods 
Hole, Mass., Aug. 15, 1955), graduated from Harvard in 1883 and later 
studied law at Columbia university, being admitted to the Minnesota state 
bar in 1886. After library work in Minneapolis, Minn. (1884-91), he prac- 
ticed law in Boston, Mass. (1892-95). He became librarian of the Boston 
public library in 1895. Four years later he was appointed by Pres. William 
McKinley librarian of congress, serving until his retirement as librarian 
emeritus Aug. 1, 1939. During his tenure of office the library’s number of 
volumes grew from fewer than 1,000,000 to more than 5,500,000. The 
Herbert Putnam award for oustanding librarianship was established in his 
honour. He was twice president (in 1898 and in 1904) of the American 
Library association. 


Radaceanu, Lotar, Rumanian educator and politician (d. Helsinki, Fin., Aug. 
Pets). 

Raemisch, Waldemar U.S. sculptor (b. Berlin, Ger., Aug. 19, 1888—d. Rome, 
It., April 14, 1955). 

Ramsden, Sir Eugene Joseph Squire Hargreaves, IST Baron oF, British in- 
dustrialist and politician (b. Feb. 2, 1883—d. Gomersal, Eng., Aug. 9, 1955). 

Ray, E. Lansing, U.S. publisher and editor (b. St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 30, 1884— 
d. Rye Beach, N.H., Aug. 30, 1955). 

Raycroft, Joseph Edward, U.S. educator and professor of hygiene (b. Wil- 
liamstown, Vt., Nov. 15, 1867—d. Trenton, N.J., Sept. 30, 1955). 

Reichard, Gladys Amanda, U.S. anthropologist and author (b. Bangor, Pa., 
July 17, 1893—d. Flagstaff, Ariz., July 25, 1955). 

Reid, Albert Turner, U.S. artist and publisher (b. Concordia, Kans., Aug. 12, 
1873—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1955). 


Rem6n, José Antonio, Panamanian president (b. Panama city, Panama, June 
1. 1908—d. Panama city, Jan. 2, 1955), was educated at the Mexican Mili- 
tary academy in Mexico City and joined the Panamanian national police 
force in 1931, advancing subsequently to the rank of colonel. By 1949 he 
was the national chief of police and ‘strong man”’ of Panama. In that year 
he brought about the resignation of Pres. Daniel Chanis, Jr., despite a deci- 
sion by the nation’s supreme court affirming Chanis’ legal right to the office. 
Again on May 10, 1951, Rem6n overthrew the administration of Arnuifo 
Arias and installed Alcibiades Arosemena in the presidency. In 1951 Remén 
himself campaigned for the presidency as the candidate of a national five- 
party coalition. In elections held May 11, 1952, he was elected by a large 
majority, receiving the largest number of votes in the nation’s history. He 
took office as 28th president of Panama on Oct. 1, 1952, fora four-year term. 
During his presidency he reduced Panama’s national debt and increased sub- 
stantially the country’s agricultural output. His assassination at a race 
track in Panama city gave rise to new unrest in the Central American 
republic. (See PANAMA.) 


Renner, George Thomas Jr., U.S. geographer (b. Winfield, Kans., July 11, 
1900—d. Leonia, N.J., Oct. 14, 1955). 

Reynolds, Richard Samuel Sr., U.S. financier (b. Bristol, Tenn., Aug. 15, 1881 
—d. Richmond, Va., July 29, 1955). 

Richards, Rev. George Warren, U.S. clergyman and educator (b. Farmington, 
Pa., April 26, 1869—d. Lancaster. Pa., June 11, 1955). 

Riskin, Robert, U.S. screen writer (b. New York, N.Y., 1897—d. Woodland 
Hills, Calif., Sept. 20, 1955). 

Rist, Charles, French economist (b. Switzerland, Jan. 1, 1874—d. Paris, Fr., 
Jan. 11, 1955). 


Roberts, Owen Josephus, U.S. jurist an 


10, 1871—d. Santa Barbara, 


d supreme court justice from 1930 
1945 (b. Philadelphia, Pa., May 2, 1875—d. West Vincent township, 
Mav 17, 1955), was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, Philad 
phia, where he received his bachelor’s degree in 1895 and his law degree 
1898. After years of private practice in Philadelphia, he first attracted 14. 
tional attention as one of the special federal prosecutors in the oil reserva: 
scandals of the 1920s which had originated during the administration 
Pres. Warren G. Harding. In 1930 Pres. Herbert C. Hoover named Rober}; 
associate justice of the U.S. supreme court. During his 15-year tenug) 
Roberts sided at times with the liberal wing of the court and at other tim: 
with the conservatives, upholding or opposing various New Deal legislati 
acts; he opposed Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s plan to “pack” the supre 
court in 1937. Shortly after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in D 
1941. while he was still on the bench, Roberts was named chairman of 
special commission to investigate the attack. In the commission's repo} 
made public early in 1942, the U.S. navy and army commanders in Haw 
were held responsible for errors of judgment. Roberts resigned from 
court in 1945, and from 1948 to 1951 he was dean of the University 


Pennsylvania’s school of law. . 


an) 


Roberts, William Alva, U.S. industrialist (b. Osceola, Mo., Aug. 25, 1897— 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 12, 1955). | 

Rochling, Hermann, German industrialist (b. Saarbriicken, Nov. 12, 1872— | 
Mannheim, Aug. 25, 1955). ‘ 

Rodeheaver, Homer Alvan, U.S. composer and author (b. Union Furnace, 
Oct. 4, 1880—d. Winona Lake, Ind., Dec. 18, 1955). 

Ross, Anthony (ANTHONY ROSENTHAL), U.S. actor (b. New York, N. 
1906—d. New York, Oct. 25, 1955). 

Ross, Jerry (JEROLD ROSENBERG), U.S. song writer (b. 
March 9, 1926—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 11, 1955). 
Rothschild, Baron Louis, Austrian banker (b. Vienna, Aus., March S, 1882— 

Jamaica, B.W.I., Jan. 15, 1955). f 

Roush, Gar A., U.S. editor and mineral economist (b. Harrisburg [now G 
City], Ind., Oct. 21, 1883—d. Arlington, Va., Aug. 17, 1955). ; 

Rubinstein, Serge, Russian-born financier (b. St. Petersburg [now Leningr 
U.S.S.R., 1909—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 27, 1955). 

Rupprecht, Maria Luitpoldt Ferdinand, CROWN PRINCE OF BAVARIA, CO! 
Palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, Franconia and Swabia, and head 
the house of Wittelsbach (b. Munich, Ger., May 18, 1869—d. Leutstett 
castle, southern Bavaria, Aug. 2, 1955). 

Sakall, S. Z., Hungarian-born motion picture actor (b. Budapest, Hung., F 
2, 1893—d. Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 12, 1955). 

Salmon, Edward, British editor (b. 1865—d. London, Eng., Sept. 23?, 195 

Salter, Robert Mundhenk, U.S. scientist (b. Huntington, Ind., March 31, 18 
—d. Washington, D.C., Sept. 13, 1955). 

Schenck, Eunice Morgan, U.S. educator (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1884— 
Port Jefferson, N.Y., May Tg 1955): 

Schlueter, Robert Ernst, U.S. surgeon (b. St. Louis, Mo., June 9, 1872—d. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 12, 1955). ‘ 

Schneider, Hannes, Austrian-born ski instructor (b. Stuben, Aus., 1890? 
North Conway, N.H., April 26, 1955). 

Schulman, Samuel, U.S. rabbi (b. Russia, Feb. 14, 1864—d, New York, N. 
Nov. 2, 1955). 

Schuyler, Montgomery, U.S. diplomat and author (b. Stamford, Conn., Se 
2, 1877—d. Middletown, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1955). 

Schwartz, Henry (‘‘Harry”) Herman, U.S. senator (b. near Fort Recovery, 
May 18, 1869—d. Casper, Wyo., April 24, 1955). 


New York, N. 


Scott, Walter Dill, U.S. educator and psychologist (b. Cooksville, Tl., May 
1869—d. Evanston, Ill., Sept. 23, 1955), was one of the first to apply p 
chological principles to personnel, sales, advertising and other problems 
industry and commerce. After graduation from Northwestern university 
Evanston, Lll., in 1895, he took his Ph.D. in psychology at Leipzig universit 
Ger. (1900), then returned to Northwestern as associate professor of ps 
chology and education and director of the university’s psychological labo 
tory. He became full professor in 1908 and was president of the universi 
from 1920 until his retirement in 1939. During World War I Scott develop 
the U.S. army’s system of personnel classification of enlisted men for milita 
assignment—a system that was continued with modifications during Wor 
War IL. He was the author of numerous books and articles dealing wi 
applied psychology. 


Scranton, Worthington, U.S. industrialist and philanthropist (b. Scrante 
Pa., Aug. 29, 1876—d. West Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 13, 1955). : 


Seiberling, Frank A., U.S. industrialist (b. Western Star, O., Oct. 6, 1859— 
Akron, O., Aug. 11, 1955), was a pioneer of the U.S. rubber industry a 
founder of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber company (1898) and of the Seib 
ling Rubber company (1921), after he had lost financial control of the Go 
year corporation. Seiberling developed many basic patents in the tire a 
agricultural implement industries. From 1938 to 1950 he was board che 
man of the Seiberling Rubber company. 


Seif-ul-Islam Abdullah, PRINCE OF YEMEN, government official and diplon 
(b. Kefleh, Yemen, 1912—d. Taez, April 14, 1955). 

Sharp, Dorothea, British painter (b. Dartford, Eng., 1873?—d. London, Er 
Decil7) 1955): 

Sharp, Evelyn, British suffragist and novelist (b. London, Eng., Aug. 4, 186! 
d. London, June 21?, 1955). 


Sherwood, Robert E(mmet), U.S. author (b. New Rochelle, N.Y., April 4, 1 
—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1955), first won acclaim with a series 
dramatic successes on Broadway in the 1930s and later became one of 
most trusted confidants of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt and a prine 
contemporary biographer with his Roosevelt and Hopkins (1948). In 
Sherwood won four Pulitzer prizes, three for plays—Idiot’s Delight in 1 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois in 1939 and There Shall Be No Night in 1941—and 
1949 history prize for Roosevelt and Hopkins. Sherwood also received Colt 


; 
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bia university’s Bancroft prize for distinguished historical writing in 1949. 
Sherwood attended Harvard university from 1914 to 1917, and served with 
the ¢ anadian expeditionary forces during World War I, when he was 
wounded in France. From 1919 to 1920 he was drama critic of the magazine 
V anity Fair and from 1920 to 1928 associate editor and then editor of the old 
Life magazine. His first signal success as a playwright was The Road to Rome 
(1927 ), which was followed by several mediocre plays, then the hit Reunion 
in Vienna (1931) and the above-mentioned Pulitzer prize-winning plays. In 
1938 Sherwood helped organize the Playwrights company of producers in 
New York city. An ardent New Dealer, Sherwood was an early advocate of 
aS. intervention in World War II. He was thought to have helped write 
many of President Roosevelt’s major addresses. During World War II 
Sherwood was overseas director of the office of war information. He was the 
author of the motion picture play The Best Years of Our Lives, accorded the 
1946 Academy award as best picture of that year. At the time of his death 
Sherwood was planning production of his last play, Small War in Manhattan. 


hetelig, Haakon, Norwegian author and archaeologist (b. 1877—d. Oslo 
Nor., July 232, 1955). 

hields, Rev. Dr. Thomas Todhunter, Canadian Baptist clergyman (b. Bristol, 

| Eng., Nov. 1, 1873—d. Toronto, Can., April 4, 1955). 

hine, The Most Rev. Thomas, British Roman Catholic prelate (b. New Inn, 

| Tipperary, Ire., 1872—d. London, Eng., Nov. 22, 1955). 

hirras, George Findlay, Scottish economist (b. Aberdeen, Scot., July 16, 1885 
—d. Rio de Janeiro, Braz., June 23, 1955). ; 


hulman, Harry, U.S. legal educator (b. Krugloye, Russia, March 14, 1903— 
d. Hamden, Conn., March 20, 1955), emigrated with his parents to the U.S. 
in 1912 and became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 1921. He took a bachelor’s 
degree at Brown university, Providence, R.I., in 1923 and law degrees at 

Harvard university in 1926 and 1927. In 1929-30 he was secretary to 

Supreme Court Justice L. D. Brandeis and in the latter year joined the law 

faculty of Yale university as an instructor, becoming in 1940 Sterling pro- 
fessor of law and in 1954, dean of the law school. Shulman was an expert in 
labour law and arbitration and from 1943 until his death was umpire between 
the Ford Motor company and the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 

United Automobile Workers. 


hultz, Birl E., U.S. economist (b. Union City, Ind., June 8, 1883—d. North- 

/»ampton, Mass., Nov. 9, 1955). 

immons, George Finlay, U.S. educator (b. Sherman, Tex., Oct. 25, 1895—d. 

Glen Ellyn, Ill., July 19, 1955). 

imon, Viscountess (Kathleen Harvey Simon), British slavery crusader (b. 
County Wexford, Ire.—d. London, Eng., March 27, 1955). 

impson, Alfred Dexter, U.S. educator (b. Sheffield, Vt., March 24, 1891—d. 

| Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 25, 1955). 

impson, Rev. David Capell, British clergyman and educator (b. May 22, 
1883—d. Oxford, Eng., May 6, 1955). 

inger, Edgar Arthur Jr., U.S. educator and author (b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 

/13, 1873—d. Philadelphia, April 3, 1955). 

laton, John Marshall, U.S. politician (b. Meriwether County, Ga., Dec. 25, 

/1866—d. Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 11, 1955). 


loan, George A., U.S. business executive and civic leader (b. Nashville, 
Tenn., May 30, 1893—d. New York, N.Y., May 20, 1955), graduated from 
Vanderbilt university, Nashville, in 1915 and during World War I was an 
infantry officer with the American expeditionary forces in Europe. He was 
‘a director of several large U.S. corporations, including United States Steel 
Corp., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. and Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
He was active in many civic enterprises and in national, charitable and trade 
‘organizations. From 1941 to 1945 he was president of the Metropolitan 
‘Opera association and from Feb. 1946 to March 1955 chairman of the “‘Met” 
board of directors. A few days before his death he was elected president of 
‘ the International Chamber of Commerce, of which he had been a prominent 
»member for years. 


nathers, William H(owell), U.S. senator and jurist (b. near Waynesville, 
.N.C., Jan. 7, 1891—d. Asheville, N.C., Sept. 24, 1955). 

mith, Bruce, U.S. criminologist (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., May 23, 1892—d. 
Southampton, N.Y., Sept. 18, 1955). 

inith, Sir Keith Macpherson, Australian aviator (b. Adelaide, Austr., Dec. 20, 
1890—d. Sydney, Austr., Dec. 19, 1955). 

rider, Joseph Lyons, U.S. economist and educator (b. Uniontown, Pa., Aug. 
25, 1894—d. Lincoln, Mass., March 4, 1955). 


ymervell, Brehon Burke, U.S. general (b. Little Rock, Ark., May 9, 1892—d. 
‘Ocala, Fla., Feb. 13, 1955), was graduated from the U.S. military academy 
at West Point, N.Y., in 1914 and was commissioned an officer of engineers. 
During World War I he served with the 89th division in France and after 
‘the war was a supply officer for the U.S. occupation army in Germany. In 
1936 he was appointed state administrator of the Works Progress administra- 
tion in New York. Recalled to active duty with the army in 1940, he was 
appointed commanding general of the U.S. army service forces during World 
War II. Under his direction the army spent $172,000,000,000 to supply 
more than 8,000,000 men scattered throughout the world and in all theatres 
of war. Advanced to the rank of full general in the last year of the war, 
‘Somervell retired from the army in 1946 and later was elected chairman of 
the board of Koppers Company, Inc., in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sucek, Apollo, U.S. naval air officer (b. Lamont, Okla., Feb. 24, 1897—d. 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1955), graduated from the U.S. naval academy 
at Annapolis, Md., in 1921, meanwhile having served with the U.S. Pacific 
fleet in World War I. He became a navy pilot in 1924 and in 1929 established 
a new world’s altitude record for aircraft, 39,140 ft. The next year he 
‘boosted the record to 43,166 ft. In World War II Soucek was an air officer 
‘during various Pacific naval operations and in the Korean war he com- 
manded a naval task force. Soucek, who was promoted to the rank of rear 
admiral in 1946, was chief of the U.S. navy bureau of aeronautics from June 
1953 to June 1955, shortly before his death. 
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Sprague, Clifton Albert F., U.S. naval officer (b. Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 8, 
1896—d. San Diego, Calif., April 11, 1955). 

Sterling, Andrew B., U.S. song writer (b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 26, 1874— 
d. Stamford, Conn., Aug. 11, 1955). 

Sternova, Miroslava, Czech movie actress (b. Czechoslovakia—d. Mexico 
City, Mex., March 10, 1955). 

Stetson, Henry Crosby, U.S. oceanographer (b. Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 10, 
1900—d. near Antofogasta, Chile, Dec. 3, 1955). 


Stevens, Wallace, U.S. poet and business executive (b. Reading, Pa., Oct. 2, 
1879—d. Hartford, Conn., Aug. 2, 1955), studied at Harvard university and 
at New York law school and was admitted to the New York state bar in 
1904. After 12 years of private practice he joined the staff of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity company, Hartford, Conn., becoming a vice-presi- 
dent of that company in 1934. As early as 1914 Stevens had published his 
first poems (in Harriet Monroe’s famed Poetry magazine), but his first vol- 
ume of poetry, Harmonium, did not appear until about ten years later. It 
was followed by Ideas of Order (1936), Owl’s Clover (1936), Man with the Blue 
Guitar (1937), Parts of a World (1942), Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction 
(1942), The Auroras of Autumn (1950) and The Necessary Angel (1951). 
Stevens was primarily an abstractionist, paying minute attention to metric 
and tonal qualities of his verse. Honours came rapidly to him in the last 
decade of his life. In 1949 he received the Bollingen poetry prize of Yale 
university library; in 1951 the Poetry Society of America’s gold medal; in 
the latter year an honorary degree from Harvard university and the next 
year from Columbia; and in 1955 the Pulitzer prize for poetry. 


Stokes, Frank Wilbert, U.S. artist (b. Nashville, Tenn., 1859?—d. New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 13, 1955). 

Stone, Herbert Lawrence, U.S. editor (b. Charleston, S.C., Jan. 18, 1873—d. 
New York, N.Y.. Sept. 27, 1955). 

Storrs, Sir Ronald Henry Amherst, British diplomatist and administrator (b. 
Bury St. Edmonds, Eng., Noy. 19, 1881—d. London, Nov. 1, 1955). 


Stryker, Lloyd Paul, U.S. attorney (b. Chicago, Ill., June 5, 1885—d. New 
York, N.Y., June 21, 1955), was one of the best-known criminal lawyers of 
his time. Two of his most celebrated defense cases were those of James J. 
Hines, Tammany hall leader accused of conspiracy in a New York city 
“policy game” racket, and of Alger Hiss in his first trial for perjury in con- 
nection with treason. The first trial of Hiss in 1949 ended in a split verdict, 
and Stryker did not represent Hiss in his second trial—which resulted in 
conviction the next year and a five-year prison sentence. Stryker was an 
assistant district attorney of New York county from 1910 to 1912. He was 
ee ae of four books, including Andrew Johnson—A Study in Courage 

1929). 


Subasic, Ivan, Yugoslav politician of Croatian nationality (b. Vukova Gorica, 
Croatia, 1892—d. Zagreb, March 23, 1955), was elected to the skupstina 
(lower chamber) in 1935 and re-elected in 1938. After the Serbian-Croatian 
agreement of Aug. 1939, by which Croatia obtained self-government, Subasic 
was appointed by Prince Paul, regent of Yugoslavia, to be ban, or governor, 
of Croatia. After the German invasion of 1941 he went to the United States, 
remaining loyal to King Peter II. In June 1944, at the instigation of Winston 
Churchill, King Peter appointed him prime minister of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in exile. His mission was to reach agreement with Marshal Tito, with 
the vain hope of saving the monarchy. In March 1945, in Belgrade, Subasic 
joined as foreign minister a cabinet headed by Marshal Tito. He resigned six 
months later. 


Sullivan, Henry F., U.S. swimmer (b. 1891—d. Beverly, Mass., Dec. 23, 1955). 


Summerall, Charles Pelot, U.S. general (b. Lake City, Fla., March 4, 1867—d. 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1955), graduated from the U.S. military acad- 
emy at West Point, N.Y., in 1892. He took part in the Philippine campaigns 
of 1899-1900 and served in China during the Boxer rebellion in 1900. After 
acting as U.S. military observer to British and French armies on the western 
front in 1917 during World War I, Summerall was placed in successive com- 
mand of three U.S. army corps after U.S. entry into the war, earning a repu- 
tation as a foremost expert on artillery and winning the distinguished service 
cross for gallantry at the battle of Soissons. From 1926 to 1930 Summerall 
was U.S. army chief of staff, being advanced to the rank of full general in 
1929. After his retirement in 1931 he became president of the Citadel, mili- 
tary college at Charleston, S.C., and served in this position for 22 years, 
until 1953. 


Sumner, James Batcheller, U.S. biochemist (b. Canton, Mass., Nov. 19, 1887— 
d. Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1955). 

Sutherland, Lady Millicent Fanny St. Clair-Erskine, DucHeEss or, British 
author (b. Oct. 20, 1867—d. Biarritz, Fr., Aug. 20, 1955). 

Suydam, Henry, U.S. journalist and government official (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
May 19, 1891—d. Washington, D.C., Dec. 11, 1955). 

Swinderen, Rene de Marees van, Jonkheer, Dutch diplomat (b. Groningen, 
Neth., Oct. 6, 1860—d. London, Eng., Jan. 17, 1955). 

Szekfue, Gyula, Hungarian historian (b. Szekesfehervar, May 23, 1883—d. 
Budapest, June 28, 1955). 

Tamborini, José P., Argentine politician (b. Buenos Aires, Arg., Feb. 22, 1886— 
d. Buenos Aires, Sept. 25, 1955). 


Tanguy, Yves, French-U.S. Surrealist painter (b. Paris, Fr., Jan. 5, 1900—d. 
Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 15, 1955), studied in Paris and became a leading 
member of the Surrealist school there in the 1920s. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1939 and became a naturalized citizen of the U.S. nine years 
later. His paintings were hung in leading museums of Paris and the United 
States and elsewhere. 


Tarlé, Eugene V., Soviet historian (b. 1875?—d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Jan. 6, 


1955). 
Taylor, William Osgood, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Nashua, N.H., Jan. 8, 


1871—d. Marion, Mass., July 15, 1955). 
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Teilhard de Chardin, Rev. Pierre, French Jesuit, scientist and explorer (b. 
Orcine [Puy-de-Démel], Fr., May 1, 1881—d. New York, N.Y., April 10, 


1955) 
Templeton, Charles Augustus, U.S. politician (b. Sharon, Conn., March 3, 
1871—d. Waterbury, Conn., Aug. 15, 1955). 


Themeles, Timotheos, Greek Orthodox patriarch (b. Samos, 1878—d. Jerusa- 


lem, Dec. 31, 1955), was ordained in 1905 and. after a short period of further 
training at Oxford, was made archimandrite in 1914. In 1921 he was elected 
archbishop of Jordan and four years later went to London with Patriarch 


Damianos for the Nicaean celebrations. The question of succession to Da- 
mianos, who died in 1931, was hotly debated between the rival factions of 
the Fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre and the laity of the patriarchate and 
it was not until 1935 that Timotheos was elected patriarch of Jerusalem by 
only nine votes over Patriarch Meletios of Alexandria. In his later years 
Archbishop Timotheos suffered from Parkinson’s disease and was unable 
to take part in public ceremonials; he continued, however, to formulate pol- 
icy and attend synod meetings. 


Thorpe, Merle, U.S. editor (b. Brimfield, Il., Nov. 1, 1879—d. Washington, 
D.C.. Oct. 31, 1955), took bachelor’s degrees from Stanford university, Stan- 
ford, Calif., and the University of Washington, Seattle. He taught 
journalism at the latter university (1907-11) and the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence (1911-16), meanwhile working on various newspapers. From 1916 
until 1944 he was editor of The Nation’s Business, national magazine of the 
US. chamber of commerce. In 1944 he was appointed director of business 
development for the Cities Service oil company. Thorpe was one of the first 
economic analysts to popularize news of U.S. business trends. 


Thurstone, Lovis Leon, U.S. psychologist (b. Chicago, Ill., May 29, 1887—d. 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Sept. 29, 1955). 

Tillmanns, Robert, German politician (b. Wuppertal-Barmen, Ger., April 5, 
1896—d. Berlin, Ger., Nov. 12, 1955). 


U.S. labour executive (b. Ireland, 1875—d. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Nov. 14, 1955), was one of the most influential U.S. labour leaders of 
the first half of the 20th century. The union of which he was president from 
1907 until his retirement in 1952—the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers—became the most powerful 
component of the American Federation of Labour (of which Tobin was also 
an executive council member). Emigrating from Treland to the United 
States in 1889, Tobin became a teamster in Boston, Mass., and soon was 
active in union affairs. During his 45 years as head of the teamsters union he 
vehemently defended the union against periodic charges of alleged racketeer- 
ing. A close friend of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Tobin helped raise money 
for the four Roosevelt presidential campaigns and was mentioned on several 
occasions as a potential secretary of labour in both the New Deal and Fair 
Deal administrations. When Tobin refused to accept re-election as head of 
the teamsters union in 1952 he was succeeded by the executive vice-president, 
Dave Beck, and made president emeritus. 


Tobin, Daniel J., 


Tokuda, Kyvichi, Japanese communist leader (b. Okinawa, Sept. 12, 1894—d. 
Peiping, China, Oct. 24, 1953, announced July 29, 1955). 


Towers, John Henry, U.S. naval officer and aviation pioneer (b. Rome, Ga., 
Jan. 30, 1885—d. New York, N.Y., April 30, 1955), graduated from the U.S. 
naval academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1906, was commissioned ensign two 
years later, subsequently advanced to the rank of vice-admiral (1942) and 
retired as admiral in 1947. A pioneer U.S. navy flier, he was assistant direc- 
tor of naval aviation in World War I, and in 1919 piloted one of three navy 
planes that attempted the first transatlantic flight, from Newfoundland to 
England. Towers and his crew were forced to land west of the Azores 
Islands, to which they water-taxied, but another plane in the flight went on 
to complete the first Atlantic crossing by air. This success was an early step 
in the long fight which Towers spearheaded to gain acceptance of the aero- 
plane by the navy. In 1939 Towers was named chief of the bureau of aero- 
nautics, and from 1942 to 1944 he was commander of the U.S. Pacific fleet’s 
air force. In the latter year he became deputy commander in chief, and in 
1945 commander in chief, of the Pacific fleet. After his retirement from the 
navy he was a vice-president of Pan American World Airways. 


Townsend, Rey. Henry, British Baptist clergyman (b. Nottinghamshire, Eng.— 
d. Carshalton Beeches, Eng., July 2, 1955). 


Tribhuvan Bir Bikram, king of Nepal (b. Kathmandu, June 30, 1906—d. 
Ziirich, March 13, 1955), came to the throne on Dec. 11, 1911. In theory a 
divine ruler he was in fact powerless against the prime ministers of the oli- 
garchic Rana family. In Noy. 1950 he sought refuge in India and his grand- 
son of three was placed on the throne, but the country was invaded by 
Nepali Congress party supporters, gaining the sympathy of India. Jawarha- 
Jal Nehru, the Indian prime minister, advocated constitutional reforms and 
on Feb. 15, 1951, the king returned as a constitutional monarch to rule with 
a mixed cabinet of both the Rana family and the Congress party. Since the 
power of the Ranas was not easily broken the cabinet proved unworkable 


1955 OBITUARIES: Alexandros Papagos, Greek statesman; Robert E. Sher- 
wood, U.S. author; Charles P. Summerall, U.S. general; Maurice Utrillo, French 
painter; John P. (Honus) Wagner, U.S. baseball player 
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and following a state of emergency in July 1952 the king reluctantly resumed 
direct rule with five advisers. In September he agreed with Nehru on furthe 
democratic reforms. On June 15, 1953, he re-established a coalition cabine 
headed by M. P. Koirala, leader of the new National Democratic party. Th 
cabinet was denounced by the Congress party as unrepresentative and waj 
reorganized after negotiations. Meanwhile the king asserted by. proclama 
tion his supreme authority in defiance of the supreme court’s ruling. Hea: 
disease brought him to Europe for treatment and in Feb. 1955 he provision 
ally invested his son, the crown prince, with royal authority. The latter ré 
sumed direct rule on March 2. 


Troyanovsky, Alexander Antonovich, Russian diplomat (b. Tula, Russia, Jan) 
1, 1882—d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., June 23, 1955). | 
Turkin, Hy, U.S. sports writer (b. New York, N.Y., May 9, 1915—d. New York 
June 24, 1955). ) 
Turner, Kenneth Burlen, U.S. cardiologist (b. Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 29, 1901 
d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1955). 


drunkard and drug addict began before he was in his teens, bis career as } 
painter not until 1903, when, after he had been dismissed from a bank anf 


yet melancholy atmosphere peculiar to Montmarte. , 
“Notre-Dame pavoisée,” ‘‘La Place Jean-Baptiste Clément” and “Le Squan 
Saint Pierre sous la neige” his “tragic” skies and the depth of his shadoy 
give his whites a disturbing, luminescent brightness. Hi in hi 
-productive years was immense; he painted at the rate of one and a half pi 
tures a day, working in the evenings from picture postcards, particularly q 
churches. His first one-man show was given in 1913, and in 1919 an exhibl 
tion of his work during 1910-15 confirmed his reputation. 
feverish creative activity was increasingly interrupted by periods of depre4 
sion and alcoholism. His mother’s spasmodic attempts to cure him led ¢ 
visits to Corsica and Brittany (1912-13) from which he returned with a num 
ber of pictures lighter and less intense in tone. After moving to a chatea 
near Lyons in 1923, his style became drier and more austere, his colo 
gayer, clearer and simpler. In 1929 he received the Cross of the Legion « 


Honour. He married in 1935 and subsequently lived in retirement. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley, British novelist and playwright (b. Essex, Engi 
Oct. 30, 1861—d. Bath, Eng., Jan. 10, 1955). 
Vail, Richard Bernard, U.S. manufacturer and congressman (b. Chicago, 
Aug. 31, 1895—d. Chicago, July 29, 1955). 
Van Ingen, William Brantley, U.S. artist (b. 
Utica, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1955). 

Villanueva, José Gavino, Bolivian physician and politician (b. 1877—d. 
Paz, Bol., March 25, 1955). 

Vollmer, August, U.S. criminologist (b. New Orleans, La., March 7, 1876— 
Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 4, 1955). 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1858—« 


Vukovich, Bill, U.S. automobile racer (b. Alameda, Calif., 1918?—d. India 
apolis, Ind., May 30, 1955), was one of only three men in history to win tk 
Indianapolis 500-mi. speedway race twice in succession—1953 and 1954. 
had begun midget-car racing in 1938 and twice won the Pacific Coast midg 
championship (1946 and 1947). His first appearance at the 500-mi. race W 
in 1951, when he was forced to drop out after 29 laps because of mechanic 
difficulties. In 1952 he was again forced to withdraw from the race, while! 
was in the lead. The next two years he finished first. Vukovich was killed - 
the 1955 Indianapolis race, while again in the lead, his car hitting a retail 
ing wall of the track after 140 mi. 


Wade, Herbert Treadwell, U.S. editor and author (b. New York, N.Y., Sep 
2, 1872—d. New Canaan, Conn., March 18, 1955). 


Wagner, John P. (Honus), U.S. baseball player (b. Carnegie, Pa., Feb. 24, 18: 
—d. Carnegie, Pa., Dec. 6, 1955), was generally considered the greate 
shortstop in U.S. baseball history and was one of the first five stars elect 
to the baseball hall of fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. in 1936—the others beit 
Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, Walter Johnson and Christy Mathewson. The “Fl 
ing Dutchman,” as Wagner was called, entered minor league baseball 
Steubenville, O., in 1895 and two years later was in major league ball wi 
the old Louisville (Ky.) Colonels, then a member team of the Nation 
league. After reorganization of the league in 1900 Wagner went to Pitt 
burgh and remained with the Pirates the rest of his major league playi 
career, which ended with his retirement in 1917. In 1933 he was appoint 
a Pirate coach. Wagner’s lifetime batting average was .328 and he led t 
National league in batting for eight years—more than any other leag 
player; his top year was 1900 (.380). Other National league records still hi 
by Wagner at the time of his death were: hitting above .300 the most ye 
(17); playing the greatest number of games (2,785), making the most h 
(3,430) and scoring the most runs (1,740). 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES—OCEANOGRAPHY 


Walker, Rollin Hough, U.S. educator and author (b. Columbus, O., Dec. 19 
1865—d. Delaware, O., Aug. 4, 1955). ‘ ; 

Walsh, J. Brandon, U.S. song writer and cartoonist (b. Chicago, Il., May 10 
1882—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 13, 1955). pag 

Walton, Sir Albert James, British surgeon (b. London, Eng., Nov. 1, 1881—d. 
Sussex, Eng., Aug. 27, 1955). 

Wambaugh, Sarah, U.S. plebiscite authority (b. Cincinnati, O.. March 6 
1882—d. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 12, 1955). ; 

Ward, Arch, U.S. sports writer and editor (b. Irwin, Ill., Dec. 27, 1896—d. 
Chicago, Ill., July 8, 1955), graduated from Notre Dame university, Ind., 
and was sports editor of newspapers in Dubuque, Ia., and Rockford, Ill., 
before joining the staff of the Chicago Tribune in 1925. He became sports 
editor of that paper in 1930. Ward originated the annual all-star baseball 
game in 1933, at the time of A Century of Progress exposition in Chicago, 
and the annual all-star football game the next year. He was also promoter of 
the international Golden Gloves boxing tournament. Ward was the author 
of several books and appeared frequently on television sports programs. 


Warner, Langdon, U.S. art curator (b. Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 1, 1881—d. 
Cambridge, June 9, 1955). 

Weaver, Harrison J. (‘‘Doc’’), U.S. athletic trainer (b. Miamisburg, O., March 
30, 1886—d. St. Louis, Mo., May 21, 1955). 

Wedgwood, Camilla Hildegarde, Australian anthropologist (b. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Eng., March 25, 1901—d. Sydney, Austr., May 17, 1955). 

Wertenbaker, Charles Christian, U.S. author and journalist (b. Lexington, 

 Va., Feb. 11, 1901—d. Cibour, Fr., Jan. 8, 1955). 

West, Charles, U.S. congressman (b. Mt. Vernon, O., Jan. 12, 1895—d. 
Bradenton, Ila., Dec. 27, 1955). 

Weyl, Hermann, German-U.S. mathematician (b. Elmshorn, Ger., Nov. 9, 

— 1885—d. Zurich, Switz., Dec. 8, 1955). 

White, Paul W., U.S. editor and director (b. Pittsburg, Kans., June 9, 1902— 

} d. San Diego, Calif., July 9, 1955). 


White, Walter (Francis), U.S. Negro leader (b. Atlanta, Ga., July 1, 1893—d. 
_ New York, N.Y., March 21, 1955), had only a small proportion of Negro 
| blood, but elected as a youth to identify himself with advancing the cause of 
_ civil, political and economic rights for U.S. Negroes. He graduated from 
_ Atlanta university, Atlanta, Ga., in 1916 and two years later was named 
| assistant secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of 
» Colored People. In 1929 he became acting secretary and in March 1931 
secretary of the organization. In this office he spearheaded such important 
drives as that which led to establishment of the fair employment practices 
» committee of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt in June 1941. He was also instru- 
mental in securing the Democratic party’s adoption of a strong civil rights 
platform for minority groups during the presidential campaign of 1948 in the 
face of unyielding Dixiecrat opposition in the southern states. White was a 
/ determined publicist for national antilynching legislation and other civil 
rights measures. He held a number of appointive posts, including those of con- 
sultant to the United Nations organizing conference at San Francisco, Calif., 
in 1945 and adviser to the Virgin Islands government in 1934-35. Among his 
published works were two novels and an autobiography, A Man Called 
White (1948). He was Spingarn medalist in 1937. 


White, William Chapman, U.S. foreign correspondent and author (b. Reading, 
Pa., Feb. 20, 1903—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 28, 1955). 

Whiteley, William, British politician (b. Elland, Eng., Oct. 3, 1882—d. Dur- 
ham, Eng., Nov. 3, 1955). 

Wieczorek, Max, U.S. artist (b. Breslau, Ger., Nov. 22, 1863—d. Pasadena, 
Calif., Sept. 25, 1955). 

Wilcox, Herbert B., U.S. pediatrician (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., July 1, 1874—d. 
Lake Charles, La., Feb. 1, 1955). 

‘Wilcox, Robert, U.S. actor (b. Rochester, N.Y., May 19, 1910—d. Rochester, 
June 11, 1955). 

‘Wildman, Clyde Everett, U.S. educator (b. Greensburg, Ind., March 8, 1889— 

H d. Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 1, 1955). 

Willard, Gerald Warner, U.S. physicist (b. Mankato, Minn., June 19, 1901— 
d. Fanwood, N.J., Nov. 18, 1955). ; 

Williams, Horatio Burt, U.S. physiologist (b. Utica, N.Y., Sept. 17, 1877—d. 

i New York, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1955). 

‘Wilson, Bert (Bert Wilson Puckett), U.S. radio announcer (b. Columbus, O., 

Feb. 5, 1911—d. Mesa, Ariz., Nov. 5, 1955). 


Wolgast, Adolf (Ad), U.S. boxer (b. Cadillac, Mich., Feb. 8, 1888—d. Cama- 
rillo, Calif., April 14, 1955), won the lightweight championship of the world 
from Battling Nelson in Feb. 1910 and kept the title until Nov. 1912, when 

' he was defeated by Willie Ritchie. Wolgast won 85 of 145 bouts during his 

) career. 


‘Wolgast, Midget (Joseph Robert Loscalzo), U.S. boxer (b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
/ 1909—d. Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1955). 
»Wood, Paul Spencer, U.S. educator (b. Chicago, IIL, July 12, 1882—d. Madi- 
fecon, N.J., Jan, 11, 1955). 


‘Wood, Robert Williams, U.S. physicist (b. Concord, Mass., May 2, 1868— 
d. Amityville, N.Y., Aug. 11, 1955), was a leading authority on spectroscopy, 
optics and supersonics. Graduating from Harvard university in 1891, he 
studied further at Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md., at The 
University of Chicago, and at the University of Berlin, Ger. From 1901 until 
his retirement in 1938 he taught at Johns Hopkins and subsequently was 
research professor there. During World Wars I and IIL he was engaged in 
research for the U.S. armed forces—notably the Manhattan project that 
developed the atomic bomb. 


Woodward, William Jr., U.S. financier and sportsman (b. New York, NEVES 
June 12, 1920—d. Oyster Bay, N.Y., Oct. 30, 1955). 3 

Wormser, I(saac) Maurice, U.S. educator and lawyer (b. New York, N.Y., 
May 26, 1887—d. New York, Oct. 22, 1955). : ‘ 

Wyman, Phillips, U.S. publisher (b. Evanston, Ill., May 24, 1895—d. Redding, 
Conn., May 27, 1955). 
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Yila (Camilla Koffler), U.S. photographer (b. Vienna, Aus., 1911?—d. Bharat- 
pur, India, March 30, 1955). 


Young, Denton True (Cy), U.S. baseball player (b. Gilmore, O., March 29, 1867 
—d. Newcomerstown, O., Nov. 4, 1955), was one of the greatest pitchers of 
U.S. baseball history. Among all-time records set by him were the most 
games pitched, 906 between 1890 and 1911 in the major leagues; most games 
won, 511, and most consecutive innings pitched in four games without allow- 
ing a hit, 23. For 14 straight years (1891-1904) Young won 20 or more 
games annually, and in five seasons he won 30; his best record was in 1892 
with 36 wins and 10 losses, for the Cleveland Nationals, his third season in 
the majors. Young also pitched for four other major league teams—St. 
Louis (National league), 1899-1900; Boston (American), 1901-08; Cleve- 
land (American) 1909-11; and Boston (National), the rest of 1911. His 
career record of strikeouts (2,836) was second only to that of Walter Johnson 
(3,479). In 1937 Young became the third pitcher to be elected to the base- 
ball hall of fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Young-Hunter, John, U.S. artist (b. Glasgow, Scot., Oct. 29, 1874—d. Taos, 
N.M., Aug. 9, 1955). 


Occupational Diseases: see INpustTRIAL HEALTH. 


0 h Plans for oceanographic participation in the 
ceanograp Y. International Geophysical year, 1957-58, 
were discussed during a meeting held in Brussels, Belg. It was 
reported that about 40 vessels of many nations would partici- 
pate in the program. The program would aim primarily at a 
better understanding of the relationships between the move- 
ments of the ocean’s deep water masses and long- or short- 
range climatic trends. Reports of extensive Russian explorations 
in the Central Arctic basin and the promise of a considerable 
number of ships during the International Geophysical Year 
made it evident that there was considerable oceanographic ac- 
tivity in the U.S.S.R. 

Based on an analysis of available data, an extensive report 
showed that annual and semiannual fluctuations in world-wide 
sea level vary from an inch or so in the tropics to about half a 
foot in high latitudes. It was suggested that the extensive tidal 
observations to be made in 1957-58 would aid in the under- 
standing of the relationship between sea level fluctuations and 
departures from the mean water circulation in the oceans, and 
that such observations may be a guide to the solution of many 
unsolved problems in dynamic oceanography. 

Studies of the Gulf stream system showed the existence of a 
large-scale semipermanent anticyclonic eddy in the Gulf of 
Mexico, while an analysis of the oxygen-density relationships 
confirmed the hypothesis of the multiple current theory (F. C. 
Fuglister, 1951) and the existence of significant fluctuations in 
the Florida current, south of Cape Hatteras. The method also 
allows tracing the source of some water in the Gulf stream 
system, when this cannot be done on the basis of temperature 
and salinity observations. It was also shown that the multiple 
current hypothesis is applicable to the Japan current and that 
the “river in the sea” idea can often be misleading. A plea was 
made for a nomenclature of multiple currents in the major cir- 
culation systems, and it was suggested that the name “Gulf 
stream” should not be used in reference to a particular current 
observed at a particular time. 

The rate at which the ocean water masses “turn over” had 
been studied during recent years by measurement of the decay 
of radiocarbon (C!) and of the consumption of oxygen in deep 
water. Radically different orders of magnitude were obtained 
by the two methods. A knowledge of the rate of overturn be- 
comes more and more desirable not only for the study of cli- 
matic trends but also to determine if the ocean, or parts of the 
ocean, can be used safely for the disposal of atomic wastes. 
Additional deep oxygen and temperature observations made 
during 1954 and 1955 and compared with those made 30 years 
before in the northwestern Atlantic confirmed the conclusion 
that little or no deep water was formed in high latitudes during 
recent years and that the bulk of Atlantic deep water was 
formed about 140 years ago. A re-evaluation of observations of 
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the German 
bottom currents are not insignificant. 

While the entire ocean, therefore, may turn over in a com- 
paratively short period of time, there are some local areas 
which have not been “stirred” for a long period and where the 
subsurface water is devoid of oxygen. The Black sea and some 
threshold fiords are notable examples of such regions. A new 
basin of stagnant water was discovered in the Caribbean sea; 
the Cariaco trench, just north of Venezuela, was found to be 
anaerobic from about 1,600 ft. below the sea surface to the 
bottom at about 4,500 ft. 

Observations of tidal currents in the deep sea became pos- 
sible by electropotential measurements through submarine cables 
to Bermuda, the Azores and Turks Island. The lack of correla- 
tion between some observations and the magnitude to be ex- 
pected from tidal theory was thought to be due to the impossi- 
bility of including the complex geometry of the ocean basins in 
4 theoretical treatise. Although this is true also for the theory 
on transient ocean currents, the latter was significantly ad- 
vanced by workers in Japan, Germany and the United States. 

Four great bands of extremely irregular topography, named 
fracture zones, were discovered in the northeast Pacific basin. 
Covering about 5% of the earth’s surface, the fracture zones 
are roughly parallel at right angles to the west coast of North 
America and range in length from 1,400 to 3,300 mi. while 
averaging 60 mi. in width. The zones were named, respectively, 
the Mendozino, Murray, Clarion and Clipperton escarpments. 

Seismic explorations made at sea during recent years showed 
an absence of continental-type rock structure beneath the 
North Atlantic ocean. A new method showed that the properties 
of the suboceanic crust can be deduced from an examination of 
earthquake surface waves. No evidence was found of a sub- 
merged land mass of continental type, character and dimensions, 
under the Pacific ocean and under the Arctic basin and adjacent 
seas. Other seismic studies revealed that New Zealand and other 
islands in the southwest Pacific are not continental in character 
but have built up with succeeding geologic time on an oceanic 
crust. 

Important problems to be attacked were discussed at several 
conferences in the U.S. The possibility of the disposal of atomic 
wastes at sea, the influence of sea-salt nuclei on rainfall and 
the problem of east coast hurricanes demand early solutions. 
A prediction of sea levels associated with the path of hurri- 
canes on the eastern coast of the U.S. was developed during the 
year. The most dangerous point for high-water levels is roughly 
30 to 100 mi. to the right (as viewed from the ocean) of the 
hurricane centre when it crosses the coast line. (See also Coast 
AND GEODETIC SuRVEY, U.S.; ELECTRONICS; INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58; MARINE BrIoLocy.) 


“Meteor” expedition also showed that Atlantic 
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. A north central state of the United States, popular! 
Ohio. known as the “Buckeye state,” Ohio became a state o 
the union in 1803, but because there was some question abou 
the formality of the action, the U.S. congress in 1953 jestingl 
went through the motions of formally admitting the state to the 
union. Area: 41,222 sq.mi., including 222 sq.mi. of water. Pop 
(1950 census): 7,946,627, including 5,578,274 urban and 2,368, 
353 rural; 6,566,531 white and 1,380,096 nonwhite. As of July 
1, 1955, the U.S. bureau of the census estimated the populatio 
to be 8,946,000. The principal cities and their 1950 population 
figures are: Cleveland, 914,808; Cincinnati, 503,998; Columbus: 
375,901; Toledo, 303,616; Akron, 274,605; Dayton, 243,872 
Youngstown, 163,330; and Canton, DLO.OUe: 

History.—Just after midnight on Oct. 1, 1955, Gov. Frank J 
Lausche of Ohio formally opened the Ohio turnpike with cere 
monies at its western terminus near the Indiana border. Thi 
$326,000,000 twin highway stretches 241 mi. across the northe 
séction of the state and links up with the Pennsylvania turn4 
pike. A 22-mi. section of the Ohio turnpike, extending from th 
Pennsylvania turnpike to the Youngstown area, had been opene 
earlier. With completion of the Indiana turnpike, the chain 0 
toll roads would extend from the vicinity of New York city t 
the vicinity of Chicago, III. 

An impressive list of legislation was enacted by the to%s 
Ohio general assembly which was in session from January t 
July. At the top of the list of accomplishments was the passag 
of bills to lay the foundation for a mental health progra 
which was expected to modernize the state’s antiquated menta 
health procedures. One part of this set up a $10,000,000-a-yea 
training program for psychiatrists and institutional personnel a 
new centres affiliated with medical colleges in Cleveland, Co 
lumbus and Cincinnati. Another milestone was the establish 
ment of a 23-member elected state school board and a ne 
formula for distribution of school subsidy funds. 

Other important enactments of the general assembly included 
authorized formation of port authorities, looking forward tc 
increased Great Lakes shipping trade with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence seaway; released $250,000,000 for repair and con- 
struction of main highways; put sharp teeth in laws regulating 
sale of narcotics; created a new state board of nursing; tight 
ened laws on sickness and accident insurance; approved sale 0: 
“multiple line” insurance; dropped the names of presidentia 
electors from the Ohio ballot; raised salaries of various state 
officials, the governor’s salary going to $25,000 a year; orderet 
submitted to voters at the Nov. 1956 election a $90,000,00 
bond issue to provide bonus payments for Ohio veterans of th 
Korean war; permitted sale of bulk milk from refrigerated dis 
pensers and the use of nonnutritive sweeteners in soft drinks 
created six additional municipal courts; established new com 
mon pleas judgeships in nine counties; retained but modifie: 
the controversial axle-mile tax on commercial trucks. 

In November Ohio voters went to the polls in record numbet 
for an “off-year” election. What excited their interest was a bi 
initiated by petition which would have increased Ohio une 
ployment compensation payments from $33 a week for 26 week 
to a maximum of $50 a week for 39 weeks. It also would hav 
made other changes in the law so it would conform to the su} 
plemental layoff pay plans negotiated by the C.I.O. Unite 
Automobile Workers’ union with the Ford Motor Co. and Gel 
eral Motors Corp. This initiated proposal was defeated, recei! 
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ng only 37% of the votes cast. 

A constitutional amendment to authorize a $150,000,000 bond 
ssue for mental health institutions, schools and state buildings 
o be financed by an additional penny-a-pack tax on cigarettes 
vas approved by a margin of about 250,000 votes. Two other 
roposed constitutional amendments were defeated. They would 
lave authorized higher salaries for judges and certain state and 
ounty officials. Voters also elected the 23 members of the new 
tate board of education. 

State officials in 1955, in addition to Governor Lausche, a 
Jemocrat who was serving his fifth term, included: John W. 
grown (Rep.), lieutenant governor; Ted W. Brown (Rep.), 
ecretary of state; Roger W. Tracy (Rep.), treasurer; C. Wil- 


iam O'Neill (Rep.), attorney general; James A. Rhodes (Rep.), 
uuditor. 


Education.—In 1955 the state had 2,945 elementary public schools with 

_ total enrolment (excluding kindergarten) of 1,015,619 and a teaching 
taff of 32,043; 130 junior high schools with an enrolment of 88,725 and 
_ teaching staff of 3,521; 1,004 senior high schools with an enrolment of 
01,097 and a teaching staff of 18,325. There were 1,137 kindergarten 
lasses in public schools with an enrolment of 103,563 and a teaching 
taff of 1,708. The number of private and parochial elementary schools 
1 Ohio in 1955 was 635 with an estimated total enrolment of 226,333 
nd a teaching staff of 4,950: 153 senior high schools with an enrolment 
f 47,884 and a teaching staff of 2,389; 195 kindergarten classes with an 
stimated enrolment of 5,480 and an estimated teaching staff of 200, Ex- 
enditures in Ohio for education in 1955 approximated $350,000,000. 
‘he Ohio superintendent of public instruction was Relna Merle Eyman. 
| Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
‘he average number of recipients of general relief per month in the fiscal 
ear ended June 30. 1955, was 37.661 and the total assistance extended 
ras $32,618,729. The average number per month receiving aid for the 
ged was 103,093, and they received $71,166,196; aid to dependent chil- 
en, 14,735 cases received a total of $16,375,915; aid to the blind, 
,700 cases received a total of $2,498,805; aid for the disabled, 7,760 
ases received a total of $4,584,913. Benefits paid by the Ohio bureau 
f unemployment compensation in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, 
otalled $100,633,421 in compensation for 3,627,550 weeks of unemploy- 
nent. 
| Ohio’s correctional institutions had an average daily population of 
0.109 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. The industrial training 
chools had an average daily population of 1,332. Hospitals for the men- 
ally ill had an average daily population of 28,367 and state schools for 
ne retarded 7,521. Total cost of operating the correctional institutions 
or the fiscal year was $7,861,197; industrial training schools, $2,334.- 
92; hospitals for the mentally ill, $29,323,387; schools for the retarded, 
6,691,018. 
, Communications.—QOhio had 82,162 mi. of highways in 1955 outside 
Nunicipalities. Of this total, 16,002 mi. were classified as state, 28,753 
ni. as county and 37,407 mi. as township. Total state expenditures on 
ighways in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, were $149,727.329 
rhich included $8,556,452 expended for the operation of the state high- 
‘ay patrol and the licence bureau. 

In 1955 Ohio had 174 airports and landing fields certified for commer- 
ial operation and 238 uncertified fields. The state had 8,419 mi. of rail- 
oads and 2,793,751 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 400 state and private banks in Ohio 
rith deposits (June 30, 1955) of $5,107,395,827 and resources of $5,608,- 
07,372. There were 233 active national banks in the state with deposits 
June 30, 1955) of $4,537,223,000 and resources of $4,917,472,000. 
State-chartered savings and loan institutions numbered 460 with total 
sources (June 30, 1955) of $2,286,784,182. There were 135 federal 
avings and loan associations with total assets (Dec. 31, 1954) of 
11,335,290,043. , eld 
| Manufacturing —The total value added by manufacture in Ohio in 1953 
ras estimated at $11,192,103,000 in the annual survey of manufactures 
hade by the bureau of census of the U.S. department of commerce, as 
ompared with $10,033,105,000 in 1952. Average weekly earnings of 
roduction workers in Ohio manufacturing reached a high of $86.70 in 
uly, 1955. Ohio had more than 12,000 industrial establishments which 


mployed more than 1,400,000 workers. (BS By.) 
Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Ohio 

Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Baap... = 0 © © © © «© 226,800,000 232,066,000 177,847,000 
Yheat, EXeeietitpaded (2 wel us 45,008,000 48,510,000 52,018,000 
ae hia 70,980,000 56,684,000 44,466,000 
Bei bust flit) «ts 2,535,000 1,998,000 564,000 
EO aaa ae 735,000 936,000 390,000 
ay, fons . 2 2 2 3 2 4,078,000 3,961,000 3,670,000 
Oybeans, bu.. « «+ + «+ + 31,125,000 29,708,000 20,250,000 
Bercco, Ib. . « + « « « 16,000,000 28,840,000 25,315,000 
ugar beets, tons . « «+ + 264,000 247,000 183,000 
Naple syrup, gal... = 113,000 123,000 152,000 
pples, bu.. «6 e+ 6 es 3,112,000 3,000,000 3,114,000 
reaches, bu. ». « + © « « 920,000 1,000,000 929,000 
crs, bu. . « « « eo « 155,000 150,000 196,000 
yrapes, tons » « + « « « 17,300 17,500 13,270 
otatoes, Uj levies 600) con 0 5,980,000 5,750,000 6,355,000 


. Agriculture-—In common with the general declining trend, cash receipts 
rom farm marketing in Ohio in the first half of 1955 were $476,020,000 
's compared with $495,645,000 for the same period of 1954. Livestock 
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Table Il.—Principal Industries of Ohio 


Value Value 

added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 


1953 1953 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 


Food and kindred products. . . . « 71,603 $ 264,066 $ 556,369 $564,632 
Textile mill products . . . . « 14,087 51,168 82,363 bs 

Apparel and related products = dee | 96,111 148,118 139,925 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 10,533 32,245 50,181 60,428 
Furniture and fixtures . adc 23,195 93,058 154,730 171,522 
Paper and allied products. . 34,402 150,761 268,809 247,146 
Printing and publishing industries 58,673 257,065 457,429 407,122 
Chemicals and allied products . 42,234 192,041 522,043 500,515 
Petroleum and coal products . . 12,990 65,299 186,589 178,283 
Rubber products. . . .. 2... 79,900 354,037 570,117 511,437 
Leather and leather products . . 14,308 44,236 68,698 54,821 
Stone, clay and glass products - 64,730 257,399 460,204 434,011 
Primary metal industries . 203,235 972,766 1,804,111 1,439,996 
Fabricated metal products . 133,622 586,527 1,026,995 866,014 
Machinery (except electrical) . 238,788 1,163,465 2,020,137 1,960,118 
Electrical machinery. ae 99,913 418,436 775,144 695,542 
Transportation equipment . . 174,378 857,864 1,534,771 1,271,128 
Miscellaneous manufactures 65,018 271,925 445,571 434,279 
Administrative and auxiliary . 36,124 186,704 alate ae 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


and products contributed $326,444,000 and crops $149,756,000, as com- 
pared with $359,248,000 and $136,397,000, respectively, January through 
June 1954. Numbers of livestock on Ohio farms at the beginning of 1955, 
as compared with 1954, and the rank from top among the states. were as 
follows: all cattle, 2,438,000 (13th) (2,488,000): milk cows, 1,018,000 
(8th) (1,050,000); sheep 1,359,000 (7th) (1,325,000); hogs 2,812,000 
(2,511,000), pigs saved in 1954, 5,421,000 (6th); horses 78,000 (82,- 
000); chickens, 19,262,000 (18,748,000); turkeys, 192,000 (148,000). 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Ohio in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Ohio 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement (bbl.) . .. . - 11,378,000 $28,489,000 12,532,000 $32,957,000 
Clayss0 <0 ost Sea te 5,494,000 13,644,000 5,635,000 9,328,000 
Coalloa SOs aie: = 36,208,000 138,091,000 34,737,000 131,475,000 
Coke* . . 9,639,000 131,405,000 11,718,000 163,191,000 
Ferroalloys* . : 441,000 65,864,000 425,000 82,179,000 
lron, pig* . « - « « « © + 12,266,000 584,460,000 15,025,000 742,882,000 
[imeitem sitertea ameutemta sis 2,205,000 28,393,000 2,946,000 35,310,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.). 30,993,000 6,725,000 37,542,000 8,334,000 
Natural gasoline (gal.). 2,000,000 114,000 2 
Recta surshogates othe ts 25,000 291,000 28,000 260,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) 3,350,000 10,020,000 3,610,000 9,710,000 
Salt . a 2,827,000 5,992,000 3,040,000 7,485,000 
Sond and gravel . 20,751,000 23,069,000 24,032,000 27,076,000 
Stone. reel 24,693,000 36,197,000 25,785,000 39,643,000 
Other minerals . Grote 1,664,000 _ 1,265,000 

Total . $292,689,000 $302,843,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals, 


whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Ohio was first among the states 
in the production of clay and lime, second in stone, third in sand and 
gravel, fourth in salt and fifth in coal. The state ranked r2th in the 
value of its mineral output, with 2.11% of the U-S. total. 


Oil: see PETROLEUM. 
Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Animal: see VecrraBLe 
Oits AND ANIMAL FATS. 


A west south central state of the United States, 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma was admitted as the 46th state on Nov. 
16, 1907. The name “Oklahoma” is from the Choctaw Indian 
words meaning “red people” and was first applied to the Indian 
territory in 1866. The popular name “Sooner state” was from 
the term “sooner” used in reference to a person who entered 
and staked a claim sooner than the law stipulated when the first 
public lands in the Indian territory were opened to white settle- 
ment, April 22, 1889. Area: 69,919 sq.mi., including goo sq.mi. 
of water surface (artificial lakes and rivers). Pop.: (1950 cen- 
sus) 2,233,351; (July 1, 1955, est.) 2,136,000. The two largest 
cities (1950 census) are Oklahoma City, the capital, 243,504, 
(1954 est.) 353,000; and Tulsa, 182,740 (1954 est.) 212,753. 
Other cities are (1950 pop.) Muskogee, 37,289; Enid, 36,017; 
Lawton, 34,757; Norman, 27,006; Shawnee, 22,948; Stillwater, 
20,238; Ponca City, 20,180; Bartlesville, 19,228; Okmulgee, 
18,317; Ardmore, 17,890; McAlester, 17,878; Ada, 15,995; 
Chickasha, 15,842. 

History.—The 25th state legislature meeting in 1955 estab- 
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lished a new state department of commerce and industry to ex- 
pand the program of balancing Oklahoma’s agricultural economy 
with a variety of industries which had been steadily developing 
and now included recently established plants for the manufac- 
ture of jet bombers, petrochemical products, plate glass and 
textiles. The 25th state legislature also passed two important 
acts for eventually solving the water problem in the state: one 
act allows cities and towns to pool their resources and enter into 
long-range contracts to build and operate water facilities; the 
other established a state water study commission to survey 
water supplies and needs. 

The state regents of higher education voted to abolish the 
segregation of Negroes in the University of Oklahoma, Norman; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical college, Stillwater; and 
ts other state educational institutions, effective June 5, 1955. 
The state department of education reported in September that 
258 public schools were integrated with mixed classes of Negro 
and white students. 

The chief state officers during 1955, all Democrats, elected on 
Nov. 2, 1954, were Raymond Gary, governor; Cowboy Pink 
Williams, lieutenant governor; Andy Anderson, secretary of 
state: A. S. J. Shaw, state auditor; Mac Q. Williamson, attor- 
ney general; John D. Conner, state treasurer; Oliver Hodge, 


superintendent of public instruction. 


Education.—The total enrolment in Oklahoma public schools (est. Oct. 
1955 by department of education) for the term 1954~55 Was 529,880 
(elementary and high schools) with 20,075 teaching personnel. The total 
cost of maintaining the elementary and high schools in the state was 
tentatively given as $100,327,543 for current expenses. State institutions 
of higher learning included the University of Oklahoma and _ the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical college, both graduate schools, and 
Oklahoma College for Women (Chickasha), Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical college (Goodwell), Langston university (Negro, at Lang- 
ston) and six colleges for teacher training (Ada, Alva, Durant, Edmond, 
Tahlequah, Weatherford), all state-owned senior colleges. There were 16 
two-year junior colleges, of which 7 were state-owned (including the 
Oklahoma Military academy, Claremore), 3 were independent with church 
affiliations and 6 were municipal. There were also six independent senior 
colleges with church affiliations. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
On Aug. 1, 1955, the Oklahoma department of public welfare reported 
95.455 old-age assistance cases receiving an average of $61.57 per case 
(a total of $5,877,414); 15,798 dependent children cases (representing 
54,882 persons), each case receiving an average of $77.15 (a total of 
$1,218,768); 2,037 blind cases receiving an average of $73.65 (a total 
of $150,350): 5,934 disabled cases, each case receiving an average of 
$58.54 (a total of $347,402). On Oct. 1, 1955, the state department of 
public health reported 48 counties of the 77 counties in Oklahoma with 
full-time health departments and 41 counties under full-time medical 
service, these programs rendering service to 85% of the state’s popula- 
tion. These services now included the Indian population in Oklahoma, 
because of the change of this health program from the U.S. bureau of 
Indian affairs to the state department of health in 1955. State-supported 
institutions included two tuberculosis sanatoria, one general hospital, four 
mental hospitals, two schools for mental defectives, two schools for deaf 
and blind, two training schools, one reformatory and one penitentiary. 

Communications.—The summary of disbursements by the state highway 
commission for construction and maintenance was $24,980,153.77 in the 
period Jan. 1, 1955, to Sept. 1, 1955. The highway department was re- 
sponsible for a highway system of 10,433 mi. in the state as of Jan. 1, 
1955. The total public open road mileage in Oklahoma was approximate- 
ly 93,147. Railroad and electric mileage approximated 6,000, not includ- 
ing sidings, representing a network of 16 railway systems extending to 
76 counties in the state. There were 15 cities served by five major air 
lines in Oklahoma. 

Banking and Finance.—The state budget office reported expenditures for 
the state at $310,004,985.74 (federal and state expenditures) for the 
period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. The state debt was $29,454,000, 
bonded. For the fiscal year 1954-55 state receipts were $278,796,033.02. 
The 25th state legislature appropriated $230,902,174.98 for the biennium 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957. 

The Oklahoma bank commissioner reported 197 national banks in the 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oklahoma 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

Wheat, bu.. . 27,928,000 70,770,000 79,304,000 
Corn, bu. 7,480,000 4,012,000 20,287,000 
Oats, bu. atc: 16,415,000 19,550,000 15,781,000 
Grain sorghums, bu. . 11,713,000 4,797,000 9,736,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu. . 345,000 99,000 330,000 
All hay, tons . 1,890,000 1,560,000 1,761,000 
Peanuts, |b. 97,875,000 38,540,000 110,572,000 
Pecans, Ib. 29,000,000 14,500,000 19,160,000 
Broomcorn, tons 16,900 10,400 12,830 
Coton, Dales. sh © ee 2 400,000 293,000 390,000 
Potatoes, bu.. ae 276,000 264,000 860,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu... . + + 315,000 189,000 396,000 


Source: US. Department of Agriculture. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE—OMAN AND MUSCAT : 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Oklahoma 


Petroleum and coal products 


Value Valu | 

added by added bi. 

All Salaries manu- manu. | 

employees and wages facture factun | 

1953 1953 (in000s) 1953 (in 000s) 1952 lin | 

Food and kindred products. . + + + 12,233 $38,851 $91,285 Wheon | 

Printing and publishing industries. « + - ¥ 82°99 | 

Stone, clay and glass products 6,900 23,663 48,873 ae . 

Primary metal industries iH | 

Fabricated metal products .« 6,011 23,800 rye sae | 

Machinery (except electrical) - 8,480 36,192 bah oe8 | 

Transportation equipment. 12,607 53,771 73,18 

Administrative and auxiliary 8,801 46,072 AO: ood 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the bas ’ 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


state with a total deposit of $1,738,318,000 on June 30, 1955, and 18 

state banks with a total deposit of $376,565,709. The 29 state saving 
and loan associations in Oklahoma reported total resources of $103,554 
str as of June 30, 1955. } 

i Agiculivrel-21be be: wheat crop in Oklahoma was the smallest sine 
1916. Estimated production of corn in 1955 was only a little more tha 
one-third average production during the ten-year period 1944-53. Rain 
in the eastern, central and northwestern sections late in August improved 
ranges and the water supply f 
progressed. Very heavy rains over the state the f 
broke the drought that had continued for several seasons and improv 


Manufacturing.—The Oklahoma Employment Security commission 
ported that the monthly average of nonfarm employment in the stat 
for the first six months of 1955 amounted to 538,233, and in the sam 
these figures inclu 
Average covered e 
ployment in the state for the calendar year 1954 was 314,792. Wag 
paid to all covered workers during the same year came to $1,173, 01a 
554. Manufacturing employees covered by the Oklahoma Employme 


1954. 
idneral Production._—_Table III shows the tonnage and value of th 
mineral commodities produced in Oklahoma in 1952 and 1953 (prelim 
nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Oklahoma was thir 
among the states in output of natural gas and fourth in petroleum, an 
ranked sixth in the value of its mineral output, with 4.72% of the U 
total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Oklahoma 


(In short tons except as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
EN Gin 5 OO 0 feo 520,000 $ 577,000 578,000 $ 637,00) 
(Sela BOA S 2,193,000 12,688,000 2,168,000 13,227,00) 
eeysle i Moen, cue co ONS 15,000 4,874,000 9,000 2,438,00 

Naturalgas (000 cv. ft.) 554,033,000 29,918,000 599,955,000 41,397, 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 405,720 29,459,000 433,650 28,066,00 
Petroleum (bbli.). . - 190,435,000 487,510,000 202,570,000 546,940,00 
Petroleum gases (000 gal.) 376,026 14,090,000 414,036 14,886,00 
Sand and gravel . 3,770,000 2,912,000 4,701,000 3,970,00 
Stone . 5 9,636,000 8,974,000 8,404,000 7,467,00' 
Zinc Sicascene 55,000 18,232,000 33,000 7,685,00' 
Other minerals . . . - oO 12,117,000 aiete 11,447,00 
Totallv kerr one $621,351,000 $67 8,1 60,00 


Old-Age Insurance: see SocIAL SECURITY. 

Old-Age Pensions: see Soctar Security. See also ut 
various states. 

Olives: see Fruit. 


Ol 2 G Australia, host to the XVI Olympiad t 
ympic ames. be held at Melbourne, Nov. 22—Dec. & 
1956, added extra manpower to the task of accelerating its vas 
building program for the summer games. All the main construc 
tion projects, the over-all cost of which would run into million: 
were well under way as 1955 neared a close. The Olympic vi 
lage, to house 6,000 athletes, a modern triple-deck grandstan 
for the main stadium on the Melbourne Cricket Ground, an 
a new boxing stadium were among the many big jobs. 

Communist China accepted an invitation to compete im Au 
tralia, while East and West Germany agreed for the first tim 
to send one team to each of the summer and winter compet 
tions. Cortina d’Ampezzo, It., had completed plans to play ho 
to the winter games. 

The International Olympic committee, meeting in Paris, FI 
in June 1955 selected Rome, It., as the site for the 1960 sur 
mer games while the winter Olympics were awarded to Squa 
Valley, Calif. (T. V. He 


Oman and Muscat (Masqat): see Arabia. 


ONTARIO—OREGON 


0 . Canada’s second largest province, Ontario, was an 
ntario. original member of the confederation in 1867. Area, 
412,582 sq.mi. Pop.: census) 4,597,542, (official est., 
1955) 5,183,000. Capital, Toronto (g.v.) (1951) 675,754, (offi- 
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cial est., 1955) 682,415. Metropolitan Toronto, a complex of 13 
adjoining municipalities for civic administration purposes, had 
an estimated pop. of 1,254,001. Other large cities (1951): Lon- 
don 95,343, Windsor 120,049, Ottawa (q.v.) 202,045, Hamilton 
208,321. 

History.—No major political or legislative changes occurred 
in the province in 1955. The Conservative government led by 
Premier Leslie Frost was re-elected in a general election on 
June g. The previous session was devoted to strengthening and 
extending existing legislation directed toward the further ex- 
pansion of primary and secondary industry. A prime develop- 
ment was the formal association of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power commission with the dominion’s Atomic Energy commis- 
sion in a project to develop nuclear energy for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. In transportation the government undertook the 
construction of new access roads to lumbering and mining areas; 
gave to municipalities fresh assistance in the construction and 
maintenance of feeder roads connecting farm and decentralized 
industry with trunk highways. Recovery from the 1954 business 
recession was more rapid in Ontario than elsewhere, and capital 
expansion under private and government auspices was expected 
to reach a new peak. Manufacturing, employing one-third of the 
province's labour force, equalled the other nine provinces com- 
bined in investment, employment, payrolls and production. 
Entering the last quarter of 1955, Ontario had a labour short- 
age and a shortage of steel and cement for construction under 
way and contemplated. Work began during the year under the 
Aydro-Electric commission on construction of Ontario’s share 
in the St. Lawrence river seaway and power project. 


Education.—An increase of 66,000 in public- and secondary-school en- 
rolment over 1954, to a total just short of 1,000,000, required legislation 
enabling the Ontario Municipal Improvement corporation to lend money 
to municipalities to provide accommodation and meet maintenance costs 
where debentures could not be sold at a reasonable cost. Direct grants 
from the treasury also were increased. A new normal school was opened 
in Toronto at the beginning of the academic year for training primary- 
school teachers. It was immediately overcrowded. There was a continuing 
teacher shortage. In fiscal 1955-56 ordinary expenditure for education 
jwas set at $91,900,000, with $71,000,000 to be added as capital grants to 
local school boards. 

Public Health and Welfare.—In 1955 total health department costs were 
$57,700,000, of which $21,800,000 was capital grants to public hospitals. 
Welfare services cost $27,800,000, up from 1954 by $1,800,000. The 
province added $250,000 to a dominion grant of $125,000 to vaccinate 
grades 1 and 2 in elementary schools against polio. 

Transportation and Communication.—Total 1955 expenditure on pro- 
vincial highways for the year was $175,600,000, plus $45,000,000 in 
capital grants to municipalities. The outlay in 1954 was $133,300,000. 
There were 1,500,000 motor vehicles licensed, using 6,200 mi. of pro- 
vincial highways and 78,000 mi. of municipal roads. No current statis- 
tics of telephone, radio and TV installations were available in 1955 be- 
cause of rapid expansion. The current backlog for new telephone connec- 
tions would not be worked off until 1956. 

Banking and Finance.—On March 10, 1955, the government reported a 
surplus on ordinary account of $704,000, after appropriating from reve- 
nue $17,500,000 for advance sinking funds and an additional $38,500,000 
for the highway reserve fund, standing at $388,200,000. For fiscal 1955— 
56 a surplus of $865,000 was estimated (after special sinking fund ap- 
oropriations) from revenues totalling $368,532,000. Net capital payments 
were estimated at $176,254,000. Net capital debt (1955) $1,053,055,041; 
(1954) $1,035,488,084. The Bank of Toronto and the Dominion bank 
merged during the year. Chartered bank branches approximated 1,500. 
Credit unions in Ontario in 1955 had 350,000 members, up from 197,284 
in 1952. Latest deposit total (1952) $12,243.063. Province of Ontario 
Savings office, formed 1922, in latest year of record, 1953, had 100,000 
depositors in 21 branches, with deposits totalling $62,689,000. 

Agriculture—-The trend of farm cash income in Ontario moved up, 
against that of the nation in 1954, totalling at Jan. 1, 1955, $741,000,- 
200, a gain of $49,000,000 over 1953. There were 390,617 rural cus- 
tomers for hydroelectric power. In 1955 the government set up the On- 
tario Development corporation, with a revolving fund of $250,000 to 
finance local telephone systems in rural areas—all linked to service with 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

Manufacturing.— During 1954 Ontario factories had the second-best out- 
put on record, down from the 1953 peak by 6%, at $8,326,000,000. In- 
vestment in new plant and equipment declined about 19% from 1953 
to an estimated $403,000,000. Employment fell by 4.5% from the 1953 
peak of 634,000. There were 91 new industries established in 1954; 
(1953) 136. Fifty-seven of the new industries were of U.S. origin, 6 were 
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British. Electrical and electronic products, miscellaneous metal products, 
tools and instruments, mechanical equipment, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, automotive and aeronautical industries were favoured in the above 
order for new capital investment. 

Mining.—Total mineral production for 1954 in Ontario topped $500,- 
000,000 for the first time in history. Final compilation of returns re- 
leased by the department of mines showed a total of $503,757,221 for the 


f 2 


year. Of this total, $395,185,129 was made up of production by metal 
mines. Nonmetallic minerals accounted for $13,077,053. Natural gas and 
petroleum were produced to a value of $13,148,609 and structural ma- 
terials were worth $82,346,430. Total production in 1053, the previous 
high record, was $465,877,093. (G2 AS SN) 


Opera: see Music. 

Ophthalmology: see Eve, Diseases OF THE, 
Oranges: see Fruir. 

Orchestras: see Music. 


Oregon A state of the United States, located in the Pacific 

"northwest, Oregon was admitted Feb. 14, 1859, as 
the 33rd state. Area: 96,981 sq.mi. including 666 sq.mi. of 
water. Pop. (1950 census) 1,521,341; (July 1, 1955, est.) 1,664,- 
ooo. Capital: Salem (43,140 in 1950); chief city: Portland 
(373,028) 

History.—Oregon is normally a Republican state, but Oregon 
voters in 1954 elected United States senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger, the first Democrat elected to this office since 1914. In 
Nov. 1954 voters repealed the milk marketing price control act; 
approved a constitutional amendment raising from 8% to 10% 
the requirement of signatures on initiative petitions for consti- 
tutional amendments; approved measures to establish a new 
state mental hospital and to permit subdivision of counties for 
election of members of the legislative assembly. 

Important measures passed by the 1955 legislative assembly 
included: equal pay for women; increase in unemployment com- 
pensation to $35 per week; compulsory inspection of slaughter- 
ing plants; establishment of Portland State college as a unit in 
the state system of higher education. A substantial increase in 
the personal income tax was voted. A cigarette tax was approved 
by the legislature, but its collection was suspended because of 
a referendum on the measure. 

Elective state officials (administrative) in 1955 were: gov- 
ernor, Paul L. Patterson; secretary of state, Earl T. Newbry; 
treasurer, Sig Unander; attorney general, Robert Y. Thornton; 
labour commissioner, Norman O. Nilsen; superintendent of 
public instruction, Rex Putnam. 


SURVIVORS of a commercial air liner crash off the coast of Oregon, March 
26, 1955, about to be picked up on a U.S. navy transport. Nineteen of 23 
persons were saved from the three life rafts which were launched after the 
plane crashed following the loss of an engine shortly after leaving Portland 
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Education.—Enrolment in public schools for the school year 1953-54 
was 312,564, including high school students. The number of 
teachers employed was 13,475, and the average professional salary was 
$4,134. Total operating expenses of public schools for the 1953-54 year 
were $90,291,372. Average per capita cost was $334.13. Total capital 
outlays for the year were $33,883,883. Total value of school plant was 
$272,928,225. 

Total enrolment in the eight campus units of the state system of higher 
education for the year 1954-55 Was 17,130. Enrolment in extension 
courses was 14,333. Total operating expenses of the state system for the 
year were $20,772,310. Capital outlay for buildings for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1955, was $3,840,000 from state building appropriations. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Expenditures for the year 1954-55 under the public welfare program, in- 
cluding administration, were $32,769,311. The program embraces general 
assistance, old-age assistance and aid to the blind, to dependent children 
and to permanently and totally disabled persons. 

Payments for unemployment compensation for the fiscal year 1954—55 
were $20,406,000. This amount was the third highest since the first bene- 
fits were paid in 1938. The highest number of weekly payments during 
the 1954-55 fiscal year was 30,567. The number of unemployed on June 
30, 1955, Was 27,700, according to the report of the state unemployment 
compensation commission. This was 11,200 fewer than on the correspond- 
ing date in the previous year. 

The number of inmates in 11 state health, correctional and eleemosy- 
nary institutions on June 30, 1955, Was 9,191. Expenditures for operat- 
ing these institutions for the fiscal year 1954-55 was $12,187,007. Ex- 
penditures of the state commission for the blind were $280,968 for the 
year 1954-55. 

Communications.-—Steam railway mileage in Oregon as of Dec. 31, 1954, 
was 3,542 mi, of main line, operated by 23 common carriers. One electric 
railway company operated 37 mi. of main line. 

Total mileage of the state highway system on June 30, 1955, was 
7,405, of which 7,015 mi. was surfaced. Total mileage of county roads 
was 30,660, of which 19,560 mi. was surfaced. The total number of miles 
of roads in national and state forests, parks and reservations and in non- 
highway city streets was 21,235, of which 9.475 mi. was surfaced. Total 
expenditures of the state highway department for the fiscal year 1954-55 
were $65,216,890. 

The total number of passenger automobiles registered in the state dur- 
ing 1954 was 688,911; trucks 84,729; buses 1,524. 

Number of telephones in service as of Dec. 31, 1954, WaS 533,404. 

Banking and Finance.—The state bonded debt as of July 1, 1955, was: 
gross $177,657,100, net $118,557,028. The gross debt of municipal sub- 
divisions as of July 1, 1954, was $223,241,336, the net debt $209,532,- 
026. 

State treasury receipts from all sources in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, were $389,996,177. Total assessed valuation of property as of 
Jan. 1, 1955, was $2,019,583,180. Bank deposits on June 30, 1955, 
totalled $1,856,570,777. On that date there were 12 national banks and 
32 state banks in operation in the state. Branch banking is permitted. 

The number of registered corporations in Oregon as of June 30, 1955, 
was 15,398, of which 7,913 were business corporations. 

Agriculture-—Cash receipts from farming in Oregon for 1954 were: all 
commodities $383,901,000, divided into crops, $217,277,000, and live- 
stock and livestock products, $166,624.000. Government payments to 


75,019 


farmers amounted to $5,108,000. Livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1955: 
all cattle 1,458,000 head; sheep and lambs 746,000; hogs 138,000; 


horses 48,000; chickens 3,626,000; turkeys 278,000. 

Manufacturing and Industry.—Oregon is the principal lumber manu- 
facturing state in the nation. The cut of logs in 1954 was 8,860,753,000 
bd.ft. Total lumber manufacture in 1954 was 7,.750,000,000 bd.ft. Ply- 
wood manufacture: 2,080,614,000 sq.ft., 3¢-in. basis. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oregon 


Indicated Average 

ran 1955 1954 1944-53 
Alltwhactubus viral tiie? sulci camenncel 0,000 25,023,000 26,559,000 
Gorn: jDUueee eis 6 a 1,750,000 1,400,000 1,111,000 
Oats, bu. Be eS. ty Se ore MUIR TON oT0X0) 12,515,000 9,147,000 
Barleyabusn i = Galton! @ (seccie vol OplO4000: 19,836,000 9,909,000 
Potatoes, bu. care Se 3,070;000 13,200,000 11,724,000 
Hayeiouste sire st icine cen ois ee, COS;000 1,667,000 1,784,000 
Apples, bu. 3,175,000 2,710,000 2,734,000 
Bartlett pears, toms . . - + 2 es ee $67,500 37,500 53,700 
Other pears, bu. . .- +--+ +. - 3,700,000 2,565,000 3,332,000 
All prunes, tons . rie ths 60,700 42,500 62,010 
All cherries, tons 34,800 28,800 23,540 
Peaches, tons. 13,600 7,200 13,700 
Hops, Ib. 4,290,000 6,897,000 16,260,000 
Filberts, tons . * aww 6,300 8,00 6,750 
Walnuts, tons. .« min we Bes ante eS 7,000 8,400 7,320 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Table II,—Principa! Industries of Oregon 

Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 lin 000s) 1953 lin 000s) 1952 tin 000s) 
Food and kindred products o 17,5011 $ 63,312 $137,604 $113,909 
Textile and mill products sig ore eae 10,411 12,944 14,813 
Lumber and products (except furniture). 70,772 307,919 532,730 627,819 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . . « 2,665 9,390 13,733 14.38] 

Paper and allied products . 6,089 26,554 67,160 * 
Electrical machinery P 1,366 4,570 TER 74s} 5,371 
Transportation equipment . a ‘i ; * 12/082 

Administrative and auxiliary. . 1,020 6,368 5 cs 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


AMERICAN STATES 


Tourist travel is rated the state’s third most important industry. Tour 
ist expenditures in Oregon in 1955 were estimated at $127,000,000. 
(CH AWSPe) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of thos 

and 1953 (preliminary 

whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Oregon was third among th 

states in chromite and diatomite and fourth in mercury and pumice; an 

rated 39th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.17% of the US 


total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Oregon 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity 
(of RRM Moc pc 277,000 $ 570,000 292,000 
Gold (oz.) . + + > 6,000 193,000 8,000 
Pumice . + + « « « 60,000 202,000 73,000 
Sand and gravel . - 12,219,000 8,556,000 8,763,000 
Stone 6 bY Oe 6,251,000 8,893,000 4,939,000 
Other minerals . . + + ete 8,260,000 tats 
Total) asi fer $26,674,000 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
see ForrIcn Arp, U.S.; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


- . . The Organiza 
Organization of American States. sion of Ameri 
can States in 1955 continued to function pursuant to the term 
of the charter signed at Bogota, Colom., in 1948. It is a con 
tinuation of the system of inter-American relations which had 
its inception in 1890 when the first Pan American conferenc 
met in Washington, D.C., and established the Pan Americal 
Union. Through the organization the 21 American republics seeH 
to achieve an order of peace and justice, promote their solidar? 
ity, strengthen their collaboration and defend their sovereignt 
territorial integrity and independence. The organization func 
tions through six organs, namely, the Inter-American confer 
ence, the meetings of consultation of ministers of foreign affairs 
the council of the organization, the Pan American Union, th 
specialized conferences and the specialized organizations. 

The outstanding event of the year was the situation that de 
veloped between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. On Jan. 8, 1955 
the government of Costa Rica, in a note addressed to the councl 
of the organization, invoked the Inter-American Treaty of Re: 
ciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro, Braz., in 194 
alleging that its territory, sovereignty and independence wer 
threatened by acts that had their origin in Nicaragua. On Ja 
rr, the council convoked the meeting of consultation of minis 
ters of foreign affairs and constituted itself the provisional orga 
of consultation in accordance with the terms of the Rio treaty 
A committee of investigation, composed of the representative: 
of Mexico, the United States, Brazil, Ecuador and Paraguay 
was appointed to proceed to Costa Rica and Nicaragua to deter 
mine the facts and to submit a report. 

On Jan. 16, the council took a further step when it requestet 
the member governments to expedite arrangements for the pur 
chase by Costa Rica of aircraft which it may have ordered fron 
them. This action was taken in the light of reports from th 
investigating committee that the government of Costa Rica dit 
not possess planes or arms necessary to defend itself against th 
attacks of foreign planes of the type that were then in th 
hands of the revolutionary forces, and following a statemen 
by the U.S. representative on the council that, if the counc 
should request it, the government of the U.S. would accede t 
the request of Costa Rica for the purchase of planes. Tha 
same day the government of the United States announced tha 
it had sold four P-s51s to the government of Costa Rica. Thi 
action was decisive in enabling the Costa Rican government t 
meet the threat directed against it. The decisions adopted b 
the council of the organization were taken on behalf of the goy 
ernment of Costa Rica; they were not directed against an 
other government. The government of Nicaragua repeatedly de 
clared it was respecting its international obligations in what 
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-ontended was an internal disturbance in Costa Rica. It urged 
he investigating committee to come to Nicaragua and mani- 
rested its willingness to co-operate with the committee in the 
establishment of a frontier control system. 

The investigating committee presented its report to the coun- 
cil of the organization on Feb. 18. On Feb. 24 the council 
adopted a series of resolutions intended to give practical effect 
-o the recommendations of the committee and designed to bring 
ubout a complete solution between the two countries. It also 
appointed a special committee to co-operate with the govern- 
ments of Costa Rica and Nicaragua in the preparation of a 
bilateral agreement and the establishment of a commission of 
vestigation and conciliation to deal with problems that might 
arise between the two countries. On Sept. 8, 1955, the negotia- 
tion between the two governments had reached a stage at which 
it was possible for the council to cancel the meeting of con- 
sultation of ministers of foreign affairs and to terminate its 
status as provisional organ of consultation. 

At that same meeting of Sept. 8, the representative of Ecua- 
Jor called the attention of the council to a situation that was de- 
veloping on the frontier of his country with Peru, and on the 
same date the government of Ecuador requested a meeting of 
consultation of ministers of foreign affairs under the Rio de 
Janeiro treaty of reciprocal assistance. Before taking action on 
this request, the council decided to communicate with the four 
guarantor states of Brazil, Argentina, Chile and the United 
States, established in 1942 to assist Ecuador and Peru to imple- 
ment the agreement fixing the boundary line between the two 
countries. As a result of the action of these four states, the 
sepresentative of Ecuador on Sept. 26 informed the council 
chat a meeting of the organ of consultation was no longer 
recessary. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social council continued 

Juring 1955 to carry out a broad program of inter-American 
2conomic and social co-operation. From Nov. 22 to Dec. 2, 
£954, a conference of ministers of finance or economy in the 
th extraordinary meeting of the Inter-American Economic and 
3ocial council was held in Rio de Janeiro. All the member states 
of the organization were represented and a series of resolutions 
vere adopted dealing with matters of transportation; agricul- 
ural prices, markets and surpluses; economic co-operation; 
sommercial policy; and the financing of economic development. 
. The Inter-American Economic and Social council also con- 
inued to sponsor a program of technical assistance with the co- 
»yperation of inter-American specialized organizations and the 
Pan American Union. The 1955 program consisted of a train- 
ng centre in economic and financial statistics in Santiago, Chile, 
‘ponsored by the Pan American Union and the Inter-American 
3tatistical institute; an inter-American housing centre located in 
ogota, and a centre for training rural normal school teachers 
n Venezuela, both sponsored by the Pan American Union; a 
entre in Brazil for the evaluation of natural resources organ- 
ed by the Pan American Institute of Geography and History; 
workshops on the administration of children’s services con- 
ducted by the American International Institute for the Protec- 
ion of Childhood; and a comprehensive program of education 
n agricultural and rural life organized by the Inter-American 
‘stitute of Agricultural Sciences. 
The Pan American Union, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., continued to function as the general secretariat and per- 
nanent central organ of the organization. Through its several 
echnical and administrative divisions it served the other organs 
yf the organization and during 1955 undertook studies and 
ssued reports on economic, social, cultural and legal matters. 

Three inter-American specialized conferences were held in 
:955: the roth Pan American Child congress at Panama, Feb. 
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6-15; the 3rd Inter-American Statistical conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, June 9-22; and the 6th general assembly of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History at Mexico City, 
Mex., July 25—-August 6. (See also ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL 
AMERICAN STATES.) (W. Mr.) 


Organization of Central American States. 


Known in Spanish as O.D.E.C.A. from the initials of its name, 
Organizacion de Estados Centroamericanos, this regional organ- 
ization of Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica represents one more attempt to restore the unity of 
the Central American countries. When these countries broke 
away from Spain in 1823, a confederated republic entitled Pro- 
vincias Unidas de Centro América was proclaimed, but it ceased 
to be effective long before it was officially terminated in 1839. 
Since then there have been numerous attempts to revive the 
union, but they all failed to meet the hard test of reality. 

O.D.E.C.A. was created by the charter of El Salvador in Oct. 
1951, but political tensions, including the civil war in Guate- 
mala, prevented it from progressing beyond the paper stage. 
After much delay, the first formal conference met from Aug. 18 
to 24, 1955, in the 17th-century University of San Carlos Bor- 
romeo in the Guatemalan city of Antigua, which was once the 
capital of the colonial captaincy general of what is now called 
Central America. The meeting was opened by Pres. Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas of Guatemala, and the five republics were repre- 
sented by their foreign ministers. Panama had declined to join 
the group but was represented by observers. Since it was not 
clear whether the new organization was a regional organization 
within the UN or a regional organization within a regional 
organization (the Organization of American States), both the 
UN and O.A.S. were represented by observers only. 

Internal rivalries within Central America had in the past 
presented an insuperable obstacle to Central American unity, 
and they almost wrecked the Antigua meeting. A ‘“‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” had been reached at a preliminary meeting in Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capital of Honduras, according to which a Costa 
Rican would be elected as secretary-general of the organization. 
However, Nicaragua blocked the candidacies of three Costa 
Rican candidates, and the Costa Rican foreign minister Mario 
Esquivel declined to be nominated. The meeting was saved when 
José Guillermo Trabanino, foreign minister of El Salvador, was 
elected by acclamation, this being interpreted as a victory for 
Nicaragua over Costa Rica. The election of Trabanino was only 
a temporary solution, since a final selection was to be made at 
a meeting to be held within six months. 

The immediate proposals of O.D.E.C.A. were to co-ordinate 
higher education in order to avoid undesirable duplication on 
the university level; to organize a Council of Culture and Edu- 
cation as a specialized organization within the organization; to 
bring about a customs union, although it should be pointed out 
that the coffee-producing Central American countries have in 
general competitive economies, making trade between them 
somewhat illusory; and finally, to codify Central American law, 
with a view to unifying the legal systems. The Antigua assem- 
bly approved a budget of $125,000 annually, of which $85,000 
would cover salaries. The salary of the secretary-general was 
to be $12,000 a year, with $6,000 for expenses. (R. Hn.) 


Osteopathy is the practice of medicine and op- 
Osteopathy. erative surgery in all their branches by osteo- 
pathic physicians. As an emergent from American medical prac- 
tice of the latter 19th century, its doctors employ all medical, 
surgical, immunological, pharmacological, psychological and 
hygienic procedures that are of proven value. Disturbances of 
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the musculoskeletal system are considered fundamentally im- 
portant in an approach to the problems of health and disease. 
Their treatment by osteopathic manipulative therapy is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of osteopathic care of the patient. To 
become an osteopathic physician, the student must have success- 
fully completed four years of high school, three years of pro- 
fessional training in an accredited college and four years of 
professional education in an approved osteopathic college. A 
r2th educational year consists of an internship in an osteopathic 
approved teaching hospital. 

There were in 1955 six approved colleges of osteopathy and 
surgery in the U.S. More than 12,000 osteopathic physicians 
were in practice, the majority of whom were members of the 
American Osteopathic association with headquarters at 212 East 
Ohio street, Chicago 11, Ill. Its president for 1955-56 was 
Hobert C. Moore, Bay City, Mich. The 60th annual convention 
was to be held in New York city in July 1956. CRea PKS) 


O. T. C. (Organization for Trade Cooperation): see 
TARIFFS. 


Ottawa The capital of Canada, located at the confluence of 
* the Gatineau, Rideau and Ottawa rivers, in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Ottawa covers 30,481.6 ac., more than one- 
tenth of which is waterways; pop. (1951) 202,045; (1955 est.) 
211,419. 

Mayor Charlotte Whitton continued in office during 1955, 
taking the oath of office on Jan. 4 in the first council meeting 
of the second century of the municipality. Her inaugural speech 
was entitled “Our Second Century.” She emphasized that the 
population of the town of Bytown in 1854, when a petition was 
made to change it to the city of Ottawa, was about 7,760 but 
today was more than 200,000, with the latest assessment for 
taxes (1954) reaching $329,270,858 taxable, $180,945,735 being 
exempt property, the latter reported to be the highest of any 
city in Canada and one of the highest in North America. 
Dominion of Canada exempt property alone was assessed at 
$109,000,000. ‘Our financial health is sound, our credit good,” 
Mayor Whitton said. “The gross operating requirements of the 
city itself, the civic hospital, libraries and schools called for 
$24,449,252 this year, of which provincial grants provided 
13.2%, the Dominion grant 6%-7%, patients’ fees in the civic 
hospital 5%-6%, all other miscellaneous revenue 13%-14%, 
the city surplus 7.3% and the tax levy of $12,903,718 provided 
52.8%, or better than $1 out of every $2 spent.” 

On June 23 during a discussion in the senate on legislation 
for increasing federal grants paid to municipalities in lieu of 
taxes on crown-owned property, Senators Norman Lambert, 
Ottawa, and Thomas Reid, New Westminster, suggested that 
Ottawa and neighbouring municipalities should be made into a 
federal district like Washington, D.C. This resulted in sharp 
debate and opposition from others. However, Prime Minister 
Stephen St. Laurent settled the issue for the time being by 
stating in the house of commons that there were no plans to 
make the Ottawa area into a federal district. Long an opponent 
of liquor license extensions, Mayor Whitton charged the On- 
tario Liquor Control board in June with throttling the city’s 
protest against the licensing of further liquor outlets in Ottawa. 

The Ottawa Transportation commission’s operations in 1955 
appeared likely to end in a deficit. With more than 49,000 
motor vehicles owned in Ottawa in 1955, traffic problems were 
considered serious so, on the city’s initiative, the Smith Traffic 
Study was undertaken, with merchants, the Ottawa Transpor- 
tation commission and federal authorities co-operating. The 
report of this study suggested substantial action both in trans- 
port and parking. The 19-mile throughway, the Queensway, 
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was started in 1955 and scheduled for completion in 1959-60.) 
This would combine the federal district commission’s Cross- 
town parkway with the trans-Canada route through Ottawa andf 
Ottawa’s own crosstown thoroughfare, with the cost of the 
whole project estimated at $14,500,000 to $15,000,000. 
(M.uLSi 
Outer Mongolia: see Moncotan Peopie’s RePuBLic. 


Under this heading are grouped 


Pacific Islands, British. the territories administered by} 


the high commissioner for the western Pacific. 


Area Area (sq.mi.) Population 

British Solomon Islands protectorate* . +. ++ + oe St TT 900 100,297t 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands enon 369 35,8248 
tral and South Line islands Se eee eae ee & 

Sele nc. canta tee ee eee 11,869 137,000f 


t1954 est. §1947 census. 


New Hebrides (g.v.), an Anglo-French condominium, is also 
administered by the western Pacific high commissioner. | 

Populations: Melanesians predominate in Solomons, Microne-} 
sians in Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Headquarters: Honiara, 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands (pop. about 2,000). High com- 
missioners in 1955, Sir Robert Stanley and (from September) 
John Gutch; resident commissioner, Gilbert and Ellice Islands,} 
M. L. Bernacchi. 

History.—The high commissioner for the western Pacific, Sirf 
Robert Stanley, retired in July 1955. Experts from the United 
Kingdom made recommendations, which were approved, for im- 
provements in harbour facilities at Honiara. The Solomons gov- 
ernment placed an order for a 108-ft. vessel to run a scheduled 
cargo and passenger service among the islands. The high com- 
missioner laid the foundation stone of a new teacher-training 
and vocational centre at Honiara. 

On Guadalcanal a promising strike of gold was found by the 
government geological department. Work began on a new cen- 
tral hospital at Tarawa, Gilberts. (J. Js 

Education.—Solomon Islands (schools, 1954): government primary 6, 
native council primary 3, higher primary 1 (92 pupils); Chinese 1, Euro- 
pean 1; several mission schools. Gilbert and Ellice Islands (schools 1953): 
primary 255, pupils 8,084, secondary 1, pupils (1954) 60. Fiji (schools, 
1954): primary 456, pupils 58,835, teachers 1,387; secondary 29, pupils 
1,932, teachers ro5; 1 teachers’ training school, students 175; Central 
Medical school, students (1952) 192; Educational Research institute (es- 
tablished 1952). Tonga (schools, 1953): primary 133, pupils 11,311, 
teachers (1952) 384; secondary ro, pupils 2,314. Tonga high school (pri- 
mary and secondary), pupils (1954) 102. Teachers’ training college 1, 


students 55, teachers 9. Pitcairn Island (1953): 1 primary school, 1 
teacher. 


Finance and Trade._-Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A1.25= £1.00 
sterling U.S. $2.80), used in Solomon Islands and Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands; Fiji and Pitcairn Island, Fijian pound (£F 1.11 =£r1.00 sterling); 
New Zealand and U.K. currencies also circulate in Pitcairn; Tonga, 
Tongan pound (£T1=16s. sterling=U-.S. $2.24). 


Budgets Foreign trade (1954) 
Territory Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 
Solomon Islands 
(195 3eactualll scarcer. £576,840 £612,433 £1,203,368 £1,919,941 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
(1953 revised est.) . . . £378,481 * £357,347* LS ooze sere 


Fiji (1954 actual) . . . . .« £F5,030,943 £F4,615,678 £10,480,000 £9,960,006 
Tonga (1952-53 actual) . . £490,475 £442,975 £782,000 £1,080,00% 
Pitcairn (1953 est.) £F10,699 £F7,284 ad = 


*Excluding grants-in-aid and Colonial Development and Welfare expenditure. 
41952. {Value not available. 


Main exports: Solomon Islands, copra, trochus shell; Fiji, sugar, copra 


Tonga, copra, bananas. 
Under this heading are group 


Pacific Islands, French. ed two overseas territories 0 


the French union, and the Anglo-French condominium of th 
New Hebrides (q.v.). Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 

Territory (sq.mi.) (1953 est.) 
New Caledonia and dependencies. . . ++. ..s-s 7,654 63,000 
French Settlements in Oceania. . . . + + + + ee 1,545 63,000 
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Population, New Caledonia proper (6,533 sq.mi.) and the de- 
pendencies: Melanesian with Polynesian admixtures: Europeans 
21,029, mainly French; 6,885 Javanese; 4,075 Tonkinese. Seat 
of commissioner-general: Nouméa, pop. (1951 est.) 20.000. Com- 
missioner-general for the Pacific ocean in 1955, René Hoffherr. 

The French Settlements in Oceania consist of the Society Is- 
lands (the largest of which is Tahiti), the Marquesas, Tuamotu 
and other smaller islands. Pop.: Polynesian, majority Christian: 
Europeans (1951) 2,271 (1,424 French); Chinese 6,593. Seat 
of governor: Papeete, on Tahiti, pop. (1946 est.) 12,428 (Euro- 
pean population only). Governor in 1955. Jean Toby. 

History.—The governor of New Caledonia visited the Loyalty 
and Wallis Islands during 1955. On May 9 a cemetery contain- 
ing the graves of 300 New Zealand soldiers was opened at 
Bourail. The French government approved a 10,000,000-franc 
‘project for a dam on the Yaté river and for modernizing the 
Doniambo nickel works. 

The French Settlements in Oceania passed through an eco- 
‘nomic crisis resulting from the fall in copra prices; a grant of aid 
from France was expected. Walter Grand. elected president of 
‘the territorial assembly, made peace between the local political 


‘parties. (See also FRENCH UNION.) (Hu. De.) 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: franc C.F.P. (Colonies Fran- 
caises du Pacifique) which equals 5.50 metropolitan francs. U.S. $1=350 
/metropolitan francs. New Caledonia: imports 1.435,000,000 fr. C.F.P., 
jincluding 537,000,000 fr. C.F.P. from France and 456,000,000 fr. C.F.P. 
from Australia; exports 1,576,000,000 fr. C.F.P., including 1,294.000,- 
ooo fr. C.F.P. to France. Oceania: imports 709,000,000 fr. C.F.P., in- 
icluding 232,000,000 fr. C.F.P. from France, 207,000,000 fr. C.F.P. from 
the United States; exports 664,000,000 fr. C.F.P., including 389,000,000 
‘fr. C.F.P. to France. Production (metric tons, 1953): New Caledonia, 
ichrome ore (metal content) 60,000, nickel (metal content) 25,000, man- 
/ganese (metal content) 2,600; Oceania (exports), phosphate rock 245,- 
$000, copra (1954) 22,500. 


Pacific Islands, U.S.: see Guam; Hawai; Samoa, AMERI- 
LCAN. 

Pacific Islands under Trusteeship: sce Marswa.i, Caro- 
LINE AND MarIANA IsLANDS; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


Paints and Varnishes The value of paint production 

« in the United States in 1955 was 
estimated at $1,500,000,000 as compared with the corrected 
'1954 total of $1,361,135,000. Sales of paint for the home ad- 
‘vanced 6% while paint for industrial use advanced 17% over 
1954. 

With the unabated increase in general industrial activity, 
‘temporary shortages arose in titanium pigments, phthalic anhy- 
dride, chlorinated rubber and vinyl resins. The worst freezing 
weather in the history of the Gulf states destroyed at least 
90% of the 1955 tung oil crop. Broadening uses of selenium in 
-atomic energy and other fields created shortages of selenium 
for its small but important use in cadmium red pigments. To 
meet this shortage, there was offered “mercadmium red” pig- 
sment which combines the sulphides of cadmium and mercury, 
with claims of better qualities at a lower price. 

_ Alkyds continued to increase as the large-volume quality 
‘vehicle for paints. Their versatility was increased through a 
‘wider choice of constituent acids and alcohols. New commercial 
or semicommercial production of isophthalic, isosebacic, itaconic 
and azelaic acids formed useful supplements to the long-estab- 
‘lished use of polyfunctional phthalic, fumaric, maleic, adipic 
and sebacic acids or anhydrides. 

A zirconium soap was offered commercially as a supplement 
‘to the long-established paint drier metals. In combination with 
other drier metals it produced faster drying with less yellowing 
of white and pale tints of enamels. 

Competition continued to rise between water-thinned and sol- 
vent type paints for exterior use. Painting difficulties arising 
from the alkalinity of concrete blocks, stucco and other masonry 


surfaces, especially in Florida and California, were met with 
some success by vinyl type water-thinned paints based on poly- 
acrylate esters in some formulations and a polyvinyl acetate in 
others. These two paint vehicles competed with drying oils and 
either alkyd, chlorinated rubber or hydrocarbon resins in ex- 
terior paints and with these vehicles plus the important buta- 
diene-styrene latex vehicles in interior paints. One authority 
estimated that these two vinyl types constituted 15% of the 
total 178,000,000 gal. of exterior and interior trade sales paints 
sold in 1955. Acrylic modified oils and alkyds were offered as 
durable alternates to the very fast drying styrene copolymer 
oils and alkyds which had become established in industrial 
enamels in the years following World War II. 

Several makers offered styrene-polyester paints, to be dried 
or cured by peroxides at the time of use for such diverse uses 
as pleasure boat repair, industrial maintenance painting and 
magnet wire enamelling. 

A review of nuclear energy applications in paint listed studies 
of sedimentation rate, stripping rate of paint removers and wear 
resistance, among others. It recognized the utilization of nuclear 
energy in both the building up and degradation of polymers 
useful in paints. (Gon Cawe) 


Pakistan A member of the Commonwealth of Nations in 
+ the Indian subcontinent, Pakistan consists of a 
federation of two provinces. East Pakistan, with 55% of the 
population, is in the northeastern part of the subcontinent, 850 
mi. by air from West Pakistan in the northwest. Karachi (pop., 
I95I, 1,126,417) the federal capital, is geographically in West 
Pakistan. 


Capital (pop. Area Population 

Province 1951 census) (sq.mi.) (1951 census) 
West Pakistan ~« « « » » « Lahore (849,476) 310,236* 33,779,165* 
EasfiPakistan® cans) <) « Dacca (276,033) 54,501 42,063,000 
iWertell Sa a a So 4 ec 364,737 75,842,165 


*Including small areas in Karachi not part of West Pakistan province but reserved to the 
federal government. Excluding Kashmir, under dispute between India and Pakistan. 


Language: Urdu (official, and widely understood), Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtu, Baluchi and Gujarati in West Pakistan; Bengali 
(official) in East Pakistan; English used for many official pur- 
poses and higher education. Religion: Moslem 85.7%; Hindu 
12.8%: Christian 0.7%, i.e., about 539,000; Sikh, Parsee and 
other minorities. Chief towns other than federal and provincial 
capitals (pop., 1951, including cantonments): Hyderabad 241,- 
Sor; Rawalpindi 237,219; Multan 190,122; Lyallpur 179,- 
144; Sialkot 167,543; Peshawar 151,776; Chittagong 145,777; 
Gujranwala 120,860; Barisal 89,694; Quetta 84,343. Governors 
general in 1955: Ghulam Mohammad and (from Oct. 6 [acting 
from Aug. 5]) Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza. Prime ministers in 
1955: Mohammad Ali and (from Aug. 11) Chaudry Mohammed 
Ali. 

History.—The cabinet appointed in Oct. 1954 was strength- 
ened by the addition of two non-Moslem league political lead- 
ers, Khan Sahib from the North-West Frontier Province and 
H. S. Suhrawardy from East Bengal. The country welcomed the 
governor general's proclamation dissolving the constituent as- 
sembly, but its legality was challenged in the Sind chief court. 
In May the federal court ruled that the old assembly was legally 
dissolved, that a new one should be elected to frame a constitu- 
tion and exercise legislative powers, and that the question of 
validating some important laws irregularly enacted by the old 
assembly should be decided by the new one, pending which they 
were properly enforceable by the governor general. In the new 
assembly, elected by the provincial legislatures with parity of 
representation between East and West Pakistan, the Moslem 
league, though the largest party, had no absolute majority. In 
August the prime minister, Mohammad Ali, resigned, and 
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Chaudry Mohammed Ali, previously finance minister, succeeded 
him and formed a coalition government, which included Fazlul 
Huq of the East Pakistan united front. Meanwhile in East 
Pakistan parliamentary government was restored in June and a 
united front ministry took office there. In September Ghulam 
Mohammad for reasons of ill-health resigned the office of gov- 
ernor general and was succeeded by Iskander Mirza. Since Nov. 
rys4 detailed preparations had been made for integrating the 
provinces, states and frontier regions of West Pakistan into a 
single province parallel with East Pakistan. This plan, besides 
simplifying administration and economic development, offered 
the advantages of eliminating old provincial rivalries and of 
facilitating further work on the constitution. The plan was pub- 
lished in March. On Sept. 30 the new constituent assembly 
passed the necessary bill and on Oct. 14 the province of West 
Pakistan came into being with its capital at Lahore and Khan 
Sahib as its chief minister; provision was made for an interim 
provincial legislature representing all its parts, including the 
tribal areas (frontier regions) with 22 members elected by their 
councils of elders. 

External Relations—In January Ghulam Mohammad at the 
invitation of the Indian president paid a good-will visit to New 
Delhi. In May Mohammad Ali and Iskander Mirza had friendly 
talks in India with Jawaharlal Nehru and other ministers on out- 
standing problems; no conclusion was reached on the Kashmir 
issue: some agreements resulted on other matters, such as pre- 
vention of border incidents and improvement of travel and 
transit facilities. Discussions between Indian and Pakistani 
technicians and experts of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development regarding the use of the Punjab riv- 
ers for irrigation were resumed in Washington, D.C., and the 
date for bringing them to a conclusion was changed to March 
1956; meanwhile the amounts of additional withdrawals of water 
for Indian canals in the summer of 1955 were settled by agree- 
ment. 

State visits to Pakistan were made by the president of Tur- 
key, the king of Jordan and the Egyptian president. Other visi- 
tors included the prime ministers of the Sudan and of Saudi 
Arabia. Mohammad Ali attended the Bangkok conference of the 
southeast Asia defense treaty powers in February, and the Ban- 
dung Asian-African conference in April. In September Pakistan 
acceded to the Baghdad pact between Iraq, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom for mutual co-operation in the middle east. 
Relations with Afghanistan were troubled. For some time the 
Afghan government had endeavoured to promote the idea of a 
separate Pathan state of “Pakhtoonistan” among the northwest 
frontier tribes, who however paid little heed in view of the eco- 
nomic and social benefits that they enjoyed in Pakistan. At the 
end of March, after publication of the plan for integrating the 
various units of West Pakistan and a speech by the Afghan 
prime minister criticizing it, a riotous mob attacked the Pakistan 
embassy at Kabul and insulted its flag. The Pakistan govern- 
ment demanded full satisfaction, but a dispute arose over its 
terms. Efforts by other middle eastern powers to mediate were 
unsuccessful, and official relations were severed till September, 
when honourable amends were made and the two governments 
agreed to eschew dangerous propaganda. But in October the 
Afghan government, having proposed a discussion of mutual 
relations, made it a condition that meanwhile the act integrat- 
ing West Pakistan should not be implemented. The Pakistan 
government, while declaring its readiness to discuss matters of 
common concern, rejected the suggested condition as an unwar- 
ranted intrusion into Pakistan’s internal affairs. The Afghan 
government thereupon recalled its diplomatic representative, 
and relations were again suspended. 

Economic Position.—As no legislature was sitting, the budget 
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-statement was broadcast on March 31 and issued as a white 


paper. The revised estimates for 1954-55 showed a deficit of 
Rs. 25,000,000, mainly because of flood relief. For 1955-56 ex- 
penditure on revenue account was estimated at Rs. 1,203,000,- 
ooo, and revenue on the existing basis at Rs. 1,190,000,000, 
which it was proposed to supplement by new taxation estimated 
to have an over-all surplus of Rs. 500,000. A capital expenditure _ 
of Rs. 1,148,000,000 was contemplated for development in 1955- | 
56, to be found from internal and external loans, foreign aid 
and a moderate degree of deficit financing. The United States 
government, in addition to previous assistance, offered aid of 
$110,000,000 for the fiscal year 1954-55, including surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. In March Ghulam Mohammad inaugu- 
rated a new Indus barrage, called by his name, in Lower Sind, 
part of a project designed to irrigate 2,750,000 ac. The first 
project for utilizing the natural gas discovered at Sui in Baluchi- 
stan matured in October with the completion of a pipeline 
making it available at Karachi. The report of the state bank 
for the year ended June 30, 1955, showed that the balance of 
payments moved into a surplus. 

In July the government decided to devalue the Pakistan rupee 
to 1s. 6d. sterling (the same as the Indian rate) in order to 
meet the changing needs of the country’s economy. In 1949, 
when it was decided not to devalue, Pakistan exported only 
primary products and depended on imported manufactures and 
capital goods for industrial development; since then industrial 
production had increased so greatly as to make the country 
nearly self-sufficient in a considerable range of goods and capahle 
of exporting some of them, while world prices of jute and cot- 
ton after a period of boom had fallen. The objects of devalua- 
tion were to facilitate exports and to increase the purchasing 
power of the agricultural population. 

In the autumn Pakistan was afflicted by disastrous floods. 
East Pakistan again suffered severely, but the greatest destruc- 
tion occurred in West Pakistan, where large areas of Sind were 
inundated in September, and in October abnormal floods in the 
Punjab caused grave damage to the canal system and to the cot- 
ton, rice and sugar crops. (See also INDIA.) (J. Wy.) 


BrstrocrapHy.—(London, 1955, unless stated).—H. Bolitho, Jinnah, 
Creator of Pakistan (London, 1954; New York, 1955); Crescent and 
Green; Handbook for Travellers in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
17th ed.; Board of Trade Overseas Economic Survey, Pakistan May 1954 
by F. B. Arnold (H.M.S.O.). | 


Education.—Schools (1955): primary 42,474, pupils 3,200,000, teachers 
(1951) 88,697; secondary 5,118, pupils 1,150,000, teachers (1952) 43,- 
823; vocational 242. Teachers’ training colleges 134, students (1952) 
6,930. Universities 6, students 57,509; other institutions of higher edu- 
cation 169. Adult education centres 881. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Pakistan rupee. with a new 
selling rate on July 31, 1955, of Rs. 4.76 to the U.S. dollar. Budget: 
(1954-55 revised est.) revenue Rs. 1,154,400,000, expenditure Rs. 1,- 
179,500,000; (1955-56 est.) revenue Rs. 1,190,200,000, expenditure Rs. 
1,203,900,000. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954): Rs. 2,575,000,000, 
(April 1955) Rs. 2,622,000,000, Bank deposits (Dec. 1954): Rs. I+ 
269,000,000, (April 1955) Rs. 1,283,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange 
(April 1955): U.S. $327,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Rs. 1,074,000,000; exports Rs. 1,187,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1954): U.K. 29%; continental Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries 20%; Japan 11%; U.S. and Canada 
8.9%; India 5%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 19%; continental 
E.P.U. 28%: Japan 9%; India 9%; U.S. and Canada 7%. Main ex 
ports: cotton 29%, jute 46%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 114,600 km. Motor ve- 
hicles in use (1952): cars 34,021, commercial vehicles 17,137. Railways 
(1954): 11,397 km.; passenger-km. (April 1952-53) 8,983,000,000; 
freight, ton-km. (1953) 5,640,010,000. Shipping (July 1954): merchant 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over, 56; total tonnage 169,782. Air trans- 
port (1954): passenger-km. 58,572,000; freight, ton-km. 1,734,000. 
Telephones (Jan. 1954): 27,886. Licensed radio receivers (1953) 98,000. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): rice 13,400,000; tobacco 
92,500; wheat 3,742,000; barley 159,000; maize 448,000; sugar, raw 
value 91,000 (excluding 115,000 palm sugar); chick-peas 655,000; jute 
491,000; cotton, lint 266,000; cottonseed 502,000; tea 24,500; (1953), 
linseed 12,000; rapeseed and mustard seed 276,000; sesame 37,000. Live- 
stock (Sept. 1952): cattle 24,069,000; sheep 6,570,000; horses 494,000; 
mules 41,000; asses 959,000; buffaloes 4,980,000. Wool production 
(1954) 7,000 metric tons. Meat production (1951) 287,000 metric tons. 
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Industry.— Applicants for work (1954) 88,500, (March 1955) 100,400. 
ndex of production (1950~—100) 285 in 1954. Fuel and power (metric 
ons, 1954): coal and lignite 563,400; electricity 488,400,000 kw.hr.; 
atural gas (1953) 43,600,000 cu.m. Raw materials (metric tons. 1954): 
hrome ore 19,200; crude oil 259,000. Manufactured goods (1954): ce- 
ent 685,800 metric tons; cotton cloth 318,080,000 m. ‘ 


alaeontology Vertebrate.—The international co-opera- 
» tion which characterizes research on verte- 
rate fossils was illustrated during 1955 by the reports of scien- 
ists from many nations at the colloquium on “Problémes actuels 
le paléontologie” held in Paris, Fr. Advances in palaeoneurology, 
made especially through comparisons of the endocranial casts 
f extinct and living animals, were summarized by T. Edinger 

Harvard). J. Millot (Paris) demonstrated the anatomy of the 
nachronistic living coelacanth fish Latimeria; J.-P. Lehman 
Paris) examined with disfavour the supposed origin of urodeles 
rom lungfish ancestors. D. M. S. Watson (London) outlined 
he descent of diapsid reptiles from millerettids, while J. A. 
Irlov (Moscow) described important finds of mammallike dei- 
ocephalian reptiles. The dating of Tertiary mammalian faunas 
1 Spain was revised by M. Crusafont Pairo (Sabadell). Prob- 
ems of human origins drew the attention of A. C. Blanc (Rome) 
md J. Hiirzeler (Basel); the latter interpreted Oreopithecus 
s a possible human ancestor. A. S. Romer (Harvard), who 
iscussed the interdependence of palaeontology and comparative 
natomy, stressed in conclusion the interdependence of the world 
amily of palaeontologists. 

/ Among the year’s significant books of general interest was 
“he Origin of Vertebrates by N. J. Berrill, a stimulating dis- 
ussion of chordate biology and relationships. The colourful 
istory of backboned animals was summarized for students and 
vymen by E. H. Colbert in Evolution of the Vertebrates. The 
ontribution of vertebrate fossils to a reconstruction of past 
nvironments was exemplified by A. Papp and E. Thenius in 
n integrated palaeobiological study of the Vienna basin in early 
‘liocene time. 

Anatomical studies on the most primitive fishes, the ostra- 
oderms, by D. M. S. Watson revealed that the fossil cepha- 
ispids and anaspids (like the living lampreys) were probably 
erived from ancestors of the ammocoete type; the allied hetero- 
tracans apparently branched off before the ammocoete stage. 
‘ephalaspid pectoral fins proved to be an independent develop- 
1ent, not homologous with those of higher vertebrates; and the 
cructures formerly interpreted as “‘electric fields” were pres- 
ure-sensory organs instead. 

In Stockholm, a centre for intensive studies on archaic fishes, 
. Stensio’s comprehensive restudy of the placoderms demon- 
crated that arthrodires and acanthodians matched other fishes 
1 the evolutionary stage of their visceral skeletons. Compara- 
ve histologic studies by T. Orvig on the exoskeleton of ancient 
ertebrates cast light on the growth, fusion and disintegration 
f bony armour plates. 

Contemporary knowledge of fossil amphibians, reptiles and 
irds was epitomized in volume 5 of the Traité de paléontologie 
dited by J. Piveteau. Particularly noteworthy contributions 
n amphibia were chapters by E. Jarvik (Stockholm) on the 
{dest known land vertebrates, the ichthyostegalians from upper- 
1ost Devonian beds of Greenland; and Piveteau’s treatment of 
yssil frogs. Among the chapters on reptiles were reviews of the 
acodonts and amphibious Triassic ‘“squamates”’ by B. Peyer 
ad E. Kuhn-Schnyder (Ziirich); and of the rhynchocephalians, 
zards and snakes by R. Hofistetter (Paris). Mammallike rep- 
Jes (excluded from this volume of the Traité) were the subject 
numerous recent studies, including a monograph on Middle 
ermian tetrapods of the western Urals by I. A. Efremov (Mos- 
ow) and a cogent paper in which F. R. Parrington (Cam- 
idge), after reconstructing the jaw musculature in certain 
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gorgonopsids, deduced that an eardrum and external auditory 
meatus were present in synapsids generally as derivatives of the 
captorhinomorph ear. 

Another study of jaw musculature led G. Haas (Jerusalem) 
to conclude that the great skull “frill” in ceratopsian dinosaurs 
developed less as protective armour than as a frame for attach- 
ment of the adductor externus muscles. Two types of fossil eggs 
from Shantung were interpreted by C. C. Young and M. M. 
Chow (Peking) as pertaining to hadrosaurian and other dino- 
saurs. Birds, the rarest of fossils, were the subject of descriptive 
papers and a popular summary by H. Howard (Los Angeles). 

Problems involved in applying statistical methods of faunal 
analysis—methods appropriate in population studies on living 
mammals—to the contents of fossil quarries were examined by 
J. A. Shotwell (Eugene, Ore.) as an approach to the palaeoe- 
cology of mammals. C. L. Gazin (Washington) monographically 
reviewed the Upper Eocene artiodactyls of North America and 
offered a pioneer interpretation of their relationships. The 
osteology and stratigraphic distribution of fossil elephants from 
the Malay archipelago and the Punjab were treated by D. A. 
Hooijer (Leyden). A mutation affecting the molar teeth of 
brown bears and cave bears was traced through its 1,000,000- 
year history by B. Kurten (Helsinki). 

A divergent, short-lived family of ancient American primates, 
the phenacolemurids, was defined by G. G. Simpson (New York ) 
and its evolutionary implications analyzed. The comparative 
anatomy and classification of fossil as well as living tarsioids 
were considered in a definitive volume by W. C. Osman Hill 
(London). 

Although the preceding paragraphs cannot constitute a thor- 
ough or even representative summary of the year’s progress, 
they may serve to suggest the international nature of research 
and the scope and great variety of problems examined by palae- 
ontologists and by others using palaeontological data. (D. Bp.) 

Palaeobotany.—Palaeobotanical discoveries of considerable 
general interest were made during the latter part of 1954 and 
the first half of 1955 from some of the oldest as well as the 
most recent rock formations. Petrified remains of several dif- 
ferent algae and fungi were found (A. A. Tyler and E. S. Barg- 
hoorn, 1954) in a Pre-Cambrian chert from southern Ontario. 
These represent the oldest known structurally preserved organic 
remains yet reported, their age being estimated at 1,300,000,000 
years although it may be as great as 2,000,000,000 years. It is 
evident from this and previously reported fossils that the algae 
and fungi are of extreme antiquity, having existed in the waters 
of the earth for 1,000,000,000 or 1,500,000,000 years before 
plants began their tenuous invasion of the land. Two Canadian 
palaeobotanists (N. W. Radforth and D. C. McGregor, 1954) 
described an abundant assemblage of fossil spores from De- 
vonian rocks of Alberta and the Gaspé. Existing knowledge of 
the earliest land plants comes from this period and the preceding 
Silurian Age. The spores described by these workers indicate a 
much greater diversity of land plant life than was formerly 
known for this early horizon. Although it is not possible at 
present to correlate the spores, many of which are beautifully 
preserved, with the plants that bore them, they suggest several 
groups of ferns as well as certain conifers and a moss in addi- 
tion to aquatic plants and the more primitive early invaders of 
the land. 

In contrast with these records of very ancient plant life it 
is interesting to note an equally significant one from the mod- 
ern end of the geologic time scale. Botanists have devoted a 
great deal of effort in recent years to gain a better understand- 
ing of the origin of certain crop plants, particularly corn (Zea 
mays). It is, therefore, of special interest to note the discovery 
of pollens identified as those of corn from a deep drill core 
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DINOSAUR BONES being chiselled out of the rock in which they were buried 
about 100,000,000 years ago at Dinosaur National monument near Jensen, 
Utah, in 1955. About four years would be required before the bones wer¢ 
completely uncovered 


taken in Mexico City. The pollens were found at a horizon 
more than 200 ft. below the surface of the ground and may 
be as much as 50,000 years old. This discovery indicates that 
corn existed at an appreciably earlier date than was formerly 
suspected and apparently before the appearance of man on the 
North American continent. 

A good summary of our knowledge of the past history of the 
liverworts was given by B. Lundblad (1954), who also added 
several new discoveries. The liverworts are inconspicuous yet 
common and widely distributed plants related to the mosses. 
Several modern forms (such as Marchantia and Riccia) are 
known from the Mesozoic, and a few records have been reported 
from the Upper Carboniferous. It is evident that the modern 
groups of liverworts were differentiated as far back as the Car- 
boniferous, and, although they remain a significant element of 
the modern vegetation, little evolution has occurred in the group 
for nearly 200,000,000 years. 

Several publications appeared dealing with Carboniferous 
plants which not only add to understanding of the flora of that 
period but also assist in understanding of the origin of modern 
groups whose ancestors can be traced back to that distant time. 
M. L. Abbott (1954) presented a critical study of American 
Carboniferous ferns belonging to the genus Oligocarpia. The 
modern representatives of this family (Gleicheniaceae) are 
found in the American and Asian tropics, although it is now 
apparent that they occupied a significant place in the land- 
scapes of temperate regions in the Coal Age. Another interest- 
ing fern was described from the coal fields of Alabama (S. H. 
Mamay, 1955) which is characterized by having spore sacs of a 
primitive nature arranged along the margin of the leaflets in- 
stead of on the underside as in most living ferns. This fossil, 
assigned the new name Acrangiophyllum, cannot be positively 
identified with any known group of ferns, living or fossils, and 
is possibly transitional between the earlier land plants and some 
of the more clear-cut fern families of the Carboniferous. A 
beautifully preserved calamitean cone was described by R. W. 
Baxter (1955) from Iowa which adds to the rather rapidly 
growing list of plants belonging to this group. The calamites 
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constituted a very dominant and diverse element in the Coa 
Age forests and are represented today by the single genud 
Equisetum, commonly known as the horsetail rushes. 

A Dutch worker (W. J. Jongmans, 1954) added a significan 
contribution to knowledge of the Carboniferous seed ferns ij 
reporting leaves, seeds and pollen-bearing organs of a membe: 
of this group in organic connection. The seed ferns are impor. 
tant as probable forerunners of the modern flowering plants} 
Much of the knowledge of the group is based on scattered frag 
ments of the various plant organs. Thus when these are found 
not merely associated but in actual connection it adds a signifi 
cant note of confidence to understanding of this extinct groupy 

A contribution of particular interest to mineral collectorg) 
of the western states was a study of fossil woods from the 
Eden valley of Wyoming. H. O. Kruse (1954) described, from 
this well-known collecting area, 12 new species of petrified 
woods representing for the most part tropical trees whose mod} 
ern equivalents are found far south of this Eocene Age locality} 


(See also BOTANY.) 
Bre.rocrapHy.—Maxine L. Abbott, “Revision of the Paleozoic Fer 


Genus Oligocarpea,”’ Palacontographica, B96:39-62 (1954); Robert 4 
a New Species of Calamitean Cone 


(1955); W. J. Jongmans, N Ze o re 
of the Seam Girondelle (Lower Part of the Westphalian A), Mededeli 


gen Geologische Stichting, series Ch no: 4 pps 00 (1954); 1 
From Eden Valley, Wyoming,’} 


Journ. Bot., 32:601-621 (1954); A. A. Tyler and E. S. Barghoorn 
“Occurrence of Structurally Preserved Plants in Pre-Cambrian Rocks 0 
the Canadian Shield,” Science, 119:606-608 (1954). (H. N. A) 


Palestine: sce IsRAEL; JoRDAN; UNITED NATIONS. 


Panama A republic on the isthmus joining the continents 0: 
* North and South America, Panama is bounded 0 
the north by Costa Rica and on the south by Colombia, and is 
bisected by the Panama Canal Zone, which is leased to the 
United States. Area: 28,753 sq.mi.; pop.: (1950 census) 805, 
285, (1954 official est.) 886,000, both exclusive of the Cana 
Zone. The capital is Panama city (pop. in 1950) 127,874; other 
principal cities are Colén 52,204; David 14,847; La Chorreré 
8,652; Puerto Armuelles 5,734; and Santiago 5,886. Language 
Spanish; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Presidente 
1955: Ricardo Arias Espinosa. 

History.—Pres. José Antonio Remon’s assassination on Jan 
2, 1955, ended a rare two-year period of political stability. Vice 
Pres. José Ramon Guizado succeeded Remon, but within a fey 
days the Panaman national assembly had installed a third mai 
as president, namely, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, who had beet 
Remon’s second vice-president. 

The simple narration of these events cloaked a complicate 
and intriguing story. Investigations and arrests brought con 
fessions. The confession of Rubén Miré, although later repu 
diated, was enough to convict Guizado in the impeachment pro 
ceedings and trial which were conducted by the national assem 
bly. Miré, a disappointed minor governmental official, declare 
that he had done the actual killing of Remon with the promis 
from Guizado that he would be made minister of the interio 
and justice. 

Speculation centred on several unexplained elements in th 
case. Rubén Mir6, although bound over to the civil courts as” 
common criminal, had not yet been tried by late November. Hi 
confession had convicted Guizado as an accomplice, despit 
Panaman judicial procedure which forbids the trial of an af 
complice before that of a principal. Although Guizado had a 
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tried by the national assembly, his partisans were attempting 
to force court action which would set him free. 

After extended negotiations, ratification formalities of the 
new treaty of mutual understanding and co-operation with the 
United States were completed on Aug. 23, 1955. The treaty 
brought Panama several important economic advantages: (1) 
the annuity paid for the use of the Panama canal was raised 
from $430,000 to $1,930,000; (2) Panaman residents who work 
in the Canal Zone would no longer be permitted to trade in 
Canal Zone commissaries, a ruling which was expected to trans- 
fer an estimated $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 annually in retail 
trade to Panaman merchants; (3) valuable real-estate holdings 
were turned over to Panama, particularly the railroad yards in 
Panama city, which were to be cleared away to provide space 
for new office buildings; (4) uniform wages for all employees 
were to become effective when approved by the U.S. congress; 
and (5) Canal Zone authorities would purchase a larger per- 
centage of local supplies from Panama. 

An extensive program was under way to improve the coun- 
‘try’s highways. Following the good-will visit of U.S. Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon in February, appropriations were approved in 
the U.S. congress which were expected to make it possible to 
complete the Inter-American highway as far as Panama city 
within three years. A $9,650,000 project to repair and extend 
(635 mi. of local roads was being financed by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and two commercial 
banks. (R. HN.) 


| Education.—In the school year 1953-54 there were 1,050 public and 
‘private primary schools with 125,428 pupils enrolled, and 76 public and 
iprivate secondary schools with 24,222 students. The national university 
shad 1,735 students. The 1950 census showed that 28.3% of the popula- 
‘tion over ten years of age, excluding tribal Indians, was illiterate. About 
22.4% of the t955 budget was earmarked for education. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the balboa, at par with the U.S. dollar. 
The national budget for 1955 balanced ordinary revenue and expenditure 
-at $43,047,774 and extraordinary revenue and expenditure at $2,211,275. 
Total revenue in 1954 was $44,782,979; expenditure, $48,817,759. The 
/national debt on Dec. 31, 1954, totalled $41,947,320, of which $11,124,- 
/70% was external. Demand deposits totalled $33,400,000 on March 31, 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF PANAMA, José Ramon Guizado (sitting, fore- 
ground), as he was indicted for the murder of his predecessor, J. A. Remon, 
Feb. 16, 1955, before the national assembly of Panama. Remon’s picture 
appears on the poster above the assembly president and deputy 
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1955. The cost-of-living index (Panama city) stood at 94 in March 1955 
(1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Domestic exports in 1954 totalled $r7.- 
431,298; re-exports $1,975,665; imports $72,620,601. The leading cus- 
tomers were the U.S. (93%), Venezuela (2%) and Colombia (2%): 
leading suppliers, the U.S. (62%), the Canal Zone (9%), Colén free 
trade zone (5%), U.K. (4%) and Germany (3%). Chief exports were 
bananas (56%), cacao (17%), fresh shrimp (12%), abaca (4%) and 
lumber (3%). The traditionally adverse balance of trade is generally 
offset by invisible exports to the Canal Zone in the form of tourist ex- 
penditures, sales to ships and wages of Panamans employed there. 

Railway mileage is 220. Highways in 1955 totalled 1,350 mi., of which 
440 mi. were paved. Motor vehicles totalled r8,or2 on Jan. 1, 1955, in- 
cluding 12.677 automobiles and 5,335 trucks and buses. According to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 598 vessels (100 tons and more) aggre- 
gating 4,099,186 gross tons were registered under the Panaman flag on 
June 30, 1954. 

Agriculture.—Exports of bananas in 1954 were 5,699,809 stems, almost 
all of which went to the U.S. Exports of other export crops included 
cacao 2,627 metric tons; abaca 1,643 tons: coconuts 6,043,200 nuts. 
Production of rice in the 1954-55 season was about 220,000,000 Ib.: 
sugar 38,000,000 lb. The 1950 livestock census showed 576,488 cattle 
and 198,rrz hogs. In 1954, 1,850 metric tons of fresh shrimp and 4,031,- 
408 sq.it. of lumber were exported. 

Manufactures.—In 1954, 105,600,000 kw.hr. of electric energy and 1o.- 
440,000 cu.m. of manufactured gas were produced in Panama city and 
Colon. Production of rum was 672.123 1; beer 15,419.230 1. 

See J. and M, Biesanz, The People of Panama (New York, 1955). 
(J. W. Mw.) 


A United States military reser- 
Panama Canal Zone. vation embracing a Io-mi. strip 
across the Isthmus of Panama, leased for the protection and 
administration of the Panama canal, the Panama Canal Zone 
has an area of 553 sq.mi., including 191 sq.mi. of fresh water. 
Population: (1950 census, inclusive of uniformed military per- 
sonnel) 52,822; (1954 est.) 58,000. The largest city is Silver 
City, which in 1950 had 5,726 inhabitants. La Boca (4,235), 
Balboa (4,162) and North Gamboa (3,074) were next largest. 
Administrative centre: Balboa Heights (pop., 1950, 363). Gov- 
ernor in 1955: Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold. 

History.—The new treaty governing relations between the 
United States and Panama concerning the Canal Zone (see 
PANAMA) went into effect on Aug. 23, 1955. Panama gained 
economic concessions which would substantially increase its 
income from Canal Zone operations. The lives of about 17,000 
Canal Zone workers who live in Panama were also affected. 
Whereas they were to receive equal pay for equal work (when 
approved by the U.S. congress), they would no longer be per- 
mitted to trade in Canal Zone commissaries and they would be 
subject to Panaman income tax laws. 

In line with a continuing campaign to keep toll charges at 
a minimum, U.S. shipping interests opposed the treaty provision 
which increased the annuity payment to Panama for use of the 
Canal Zone because the additional $1,500,000 would be reflected 
in higher tolls. In addition, the formula used by the Panama 
Canal company for computing tolls was being attacked by action 
on both the judicial and legislative fronts. The Panama Canal 
company, a semiautonomous government corporation under 
which all commercial Canal Zone activities were consolidated 
in 1951, was sued on Sept. 13 by a group of 12 steamship com- 
panies in an attempt to recover $27,000,000 in tolls which they 
alleged the Canal company had collected illegally. Figures of 
the U.S. general accounting office which completed an audit in 
May 1955 revealed that the Canal company had consistently 
set toll charges high enough to compensate for losses sustained 
in the operation of such nontransit activities as a railroad, a 
steamship line, two hotels and ship repair facilities. The steam- 
ship companies maintained that nontransit losses could not be 
included legally in the toll charges. 

In congress, shipping interests were pushing legislation which 
would explicitly direct the Canal company to refrain from 
including nontransit losses in toll computation. On the other 
hand, while the general accounting office had indicated that tolls 
may have been computed contrary to the present law, it had 
recommended that the law be modified so that the Canal com- 
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FIRST SOVIET SHIP to pass through the Panama canal since 1949 shown in 


the locks May 14, 1955 


pany could continue its present practice. 

After new records for canal traffic had been made during the 
Korean war, it was thought there would be a marked decline. 
During 1955, new records were set in March, when 709 vessels 
used the canal, and again in July, when the total rose to 731. 

Work continued on the project to remove about 2,000,000 
cu.yd. of rock from Contractor’s hill above Gaillard cut to pre- 
vent landslides. Modernization of Gatun lock was completed in 
April. Its capacity was increased from 23 to 29 ships per day. 

(R. Hn.) 


Education.—In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, there were for 
U.S. children 15 schools with average daily attendance of 5,485 and a 
junior college, and for Latin-American children 12 schools with average 
daily attendance of 3,824 and a junior college. 

Canal Traffic.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 7,784 com- 
mercial vessels (300 net tons and over), aggregating 38,027,812 canal 
net tons, and Soo U.S. government vessels passed through the canal. The 
commercial vessels carried cargo aggregating 39,095,067 long tons and 
paid tolls totalling $33,247,864. Of the cargo carried, 20,717,343 tons 
were from Pacific to Atlantic and 18,377.724 from Atlantic to Pacific. 
Major commodities in the Pacific-Atlantic traffic were ores 5,053,296 
tons, lumber 3,716,307 tons and wheat 2,168,247 tons; in the Atlantic- 
Pacific traffic, mineral oils 4,486,041 tons, coal and coke 3,374,243 tons 
and iron and steel manufactures 1,843,022 tons. Of the 7,784 commer- 
cial ships passing through the canal, 2,056 were U.S., 1,265 British, 831 
Norwegian, 611 Panaman, 387 Japanese, 347 Honduran, 323 German, 
275 Danish, 230 Swedish and 4 Liberian; the remaining 1,235 were 
(J. W. Mw.) 
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of 23 other nationalities. 


Pan American Union: see ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES. 


Paper and Pulp Industry The estimated production of 

» paper and paperboard in the 
United States for 1955 was about 28,000,000 tons, based on the 
total production by midyear. Production at the end of the fifth 
month was 10% above 1954. Nearly all mills had made some in- 
crease in producing ability. The per capita consumption for the 
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Table Il.—U.S. Paper Production 
(In short tons) 
Grade 1940 1945 1950 1954 
Newsprint 1,056,304 725,475 1,013,346 1,191,760 
Book and 
groundwood 2,205,876 2,137,041 3,302,861 3,582,800 
Fine . ee ‘ T3708 1,000,794 1,198,547 1,323,944 
Wrapping (coarse) 2,500,818 2,403,182 3,285,635 3,428,608 
Tissue and sanitary - 733,894 980,788 1,373,550 1,561,334 
Building papers 682,460 883,259 1,424,633 1,355,941 
Other paper 189,530 326,690 467,593 526,209 
Container board . 3,434,834 4,131,107 5,646,433 6,432,250 
Folding boxboard 1,416,452 2,092,344 2,368,010 2,484,725 
Setup boxboard 898,549 721,087 641,345 710,302 
Building boards 179,443 894,830 1,258,620 1,506,998 
Other boards . 449,796 1,074,368 2,396,649 2,551,760 
Total 14,483,709 17,370,965 24,377,222 26,656,631 
Table IIl_—U.S. Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 
Unbleached Bleached Total Ground- All 
Year Sulphite  Sulphite Sulphate wood Soda Others Total 
1935... 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 5,032,299 
1940... 995,700 1,612,089 3,747,992 1,632,727 532,387 438,664 8,959,559 
1945... 815,909 1,543,762 4,471,875 2,386,859 429,757 518,978 10,1 67,140 
1948.. 901,814 1,909,402 6,013,696 2,175,107 509,864 1,362,409 12,872,292 
1950... 744,493 2,111,332 7,508,376 2,220,795 522,990 1,719,166 14,827,152 
1953... 593,958 1,728,648 9,444,816 2,342,929 427,546 2,999,398 17,537,295 
1954.. 582,156 1,800,734 9,807,982 2,428,550 431,603 3,290,150 18,341,175 
Table 1V.—Canadian Paper and Paperboard Production 
(In short tons) 

Kind 1950 1951 1952 1954 
Newsprint . . + - 5,318,988 5 5Ni6279 5,687,051 5,984,207 | 
Book and fine paper. 214,097 274,330 253,000 294,197 
Wirap ingen 222,840 252,836 224,000 246,197 
Paperboard . 876,894 757,079 684,000 738,248 
Other papers. . + + 179,216 308,229 272,000 378,798 

iksieih o oe doe ao 6,812,035 7,108,753 7,120,051 7,641,647 
Table V.—Canadian Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 
Bleached Unbleached 
Year Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate All Others Groundwood Total 
1935" 3% 374,157 644,820 236,536 20,887 2,563,711 3,840,111 
1940 .. 543,987 936,558 371,569 133,164 3,305,484 5,290,762 
1945 603,929 1,035,755 478,740 140,470 3,341,920 5,600,814 
1950i~- 760,769 1,450,104 1,053,588 297,750 4,910,803 8,473,014 
TOS4 ens 984,650 1,605,568 1,361,746 165,377 5,279,126 9,396,467 


439,000 tons of wood pulp and 686,000 tons of paper were ex- 
ported. In the first five months of 1955 wood pulp exports were 
172% greater than for the same period in 1954. Wood pulp pro- 
duction established a new record in 1954, totalling 18,341,000 
tons. In the first five months of 1955 wood pulp production was 
8,523,000 tons or 1,100,000 tons more than in the same period in 
1954. About 30 new machines were on order in 1955. 
Canada.—The total output of Canadian paper mills during 
1954 was 7,642,000 tons of which 5,661,000 tons were exported. 
The output was 5% greater than in 1953. The total wood pulp 
production in 1954 Was 9,500,000 tons. Production of pulp from 
rags, wastepaper and straw amounted to 400,000 tons. Canada 
led all other countries in total volume of pulp and paper exports, 
A new record production of 5,984,207 tons of newsprint was 
reached in 1954. Pulpwood consumption of 12,000,000 cords ex- 
ceeded the 1953 cut of 11,600,000 cords. Exports of pulpwood 
declined in 1954 to 1,700,000 cords, the lowest figure since 1949. 
United Kingdom.—Chemical pulp consumption in Great 
Britain in 1954 exceeded for the first time the production of 
prewar 1940. The paper and board industry operated at the 
highest level in history. Total pulp imports in 1954 amounted to 
2,149,000 tons and showed signs of continuing at the same or 


r S aye 5 es eet A e . . s . s. 
U.S. population at the end of 1954 was 383.7 pounds. In 1954, _ higher rate in 1955. The 209 paper and board mills, excluding 
building boards, totalled 3,391, 
Table 1.—U.S. Production and Consumption of Paper, Wood Pulp and Pulpwood ooo tons. Of this amount 26% 
Eager Papereoatd Wood Pulp Receipts of Pulowood was book and writing grades, 
short tons (short tons) (cords) 7 I i 
Yeor Production Consumption Production Consumption Domestic Monee Total more than 20% ies newsprint 
faite 9,182,204 10,590,090 9,962,217 5,590,304 5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 about 27% paperboard, more 
1. 381, 403, 409,344 6,005,713 5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 : Openerat re 
ae 10,506,195 12,490,886 5,032,299 6,877,869 6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 than 7% kraft papers and less 
1940 14,483,709 16,620,632 8,959,559 9.781.739 12,307,138 1,435,820 13,742,958 than 2% was sulphite papers 
se 3 17,370,965 19,665,487 10,167,140 10,825,412 15,245,000 1,729,000 16,974,000 tig Areal? 
0. 24377'222 29.013,060 14827152 16483201 20,702,000" 1,834,000 022/546,000 t= eH CNSR Lea paas 
1954. 26,656,631 31,159,209 18,341,175 19,900,794 26,973,000 1,624,000 28,597,000 (R. G. M.) 
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FAFUA-NEW GUINEA—PARAGUAY 


Papua-New Guinea The territory of Papua and trust ter- 

* ritory of New Guinea, occupying 
the southeast and northeast quarters respectively of the island 
of New Guinea, are administered with dependent islands as one 
area by Australia. Areas and populations are as shown in the 
table. 


Population (mid-1953 est.) 


; Area Non- 
Territory (sq.mi.) Native native* 
/Papuat. aie Hats hE Gc g =e ae cas) Ser 90,540 392,709 4,691 
New Guineat ss Cake ene re eee a 70,000 1,100,000§ \ 
Islands included in trust territory|| . . ... 23,000 185,430 § 10,758 
Total. . 183,540 —_—-1,700,000§ 15,449 


* *About 80% Australian, 15% Chinese. {Including d'Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and Tro- 


briand (with Woodlark) Islands (total area 2,754 sq.mi.). Ilncluding adjacent minor islands. 


$1954 est. |Bismarck archipelago (including New Britain 14,100 sq.mi., New Ireland 
3,800 sq.mi., Lavongai 460 sq.mi., Admiralty Islands 800 sq.mi.) and some of Solomon 
Islands (including Bougainville 4,100 sq.mi.). 


| Native pop., Papuan and (especially in Bismarcks, Solomons 
and coastal New Guinea) Melanesian; Negrito and Micronesian 
minorities. Religion: pagan with Christian minorities. Capital of 
joint administration, Port Moresby (pop. about 13,800). Admin- 
istrator in 1955, Brig. D. M. Cleland. 

History.—Capital works planned in Papua and New Guinea 
im 1955-56 included power and water supplies, schools and 
roads. In 1955 progress was continued in bringing remote tribes 
within the orbit of administration and in the further planting of 
relatively new cash crops, including tea, rice, and coffee. Possibly 
of the greatest importance, a major Australian candy manufac- 
turer bought 1,050 ac. near Lae for an experimental cocoa plan- 
cation. An unprecedented atmosphere of prosperity stemmed 
rom continued high prices for copra and ever-growing spending 
yy oil exploration expeditions. 

The administration persevered with village councils. But the 
United Nations Trusteeship council chided Australia for not in- 
resting the better-educated natives more effectively in the 
souncils. The trusteeship council also suggested that the natives 
fhould have direct taxation levied on them as a contribution 


oward costs of administration. (ReleGEs) 
§ Education.—(1953) Papuwa.—Administration schools 29, pupils 1,617: 
mission schools 846, pupils 43,708. New Guinea—Administration schools 
76, pupils 3,949; mission schools 2,643, pupils 83,506. 
) Economy.—Papua,—Agriculture——Production: rubber (exports, 1954) 
3,520 metric tons, copra (1952-53) 10,279 tons; coconuts (desiccated, 
xports 1952-53) 1,335.69 tons. Finance and Trade—(1952—-53) Reve- 
tue £A2,777,271, expenditure £A2,808,095. Imports £A4,918,269, ex- 
yorts £A2,322,905. Chief imports: foodstuffs, metal manufactures. Chief 
xxports (1952-53): copra £A848,177, rubber £A736,073, desiccated co- 
conut £A320,073. 
| New Guinea —Agriculture, Forestry and Mining.—Production (1952- 
3): coconut oil (export) 3,568 tons, copra 61,782 tons, cocoa beans 
10,096 cwt., coffee beans 664 cwt. Finance and Trade.—Internal revenue 
11952-53) £A1,544,542 (Australian government grant £A2,769,543):; ex- 
venditure £A4,314,085. Total imports (1952-53) £A7,175,612, exports 
‘including exports not of local origin) £A8,491,396. Principal exports: 
oopra £A4,425,057, gold £A2,147,766, coconut products £A523,032, cocoa 
veans £A171,876, shell £487,894, timber £A751,833. Principal imports: 
oodstuffs £A2,043,006, metals and metal manufactures £A1,942,728, 
Jothing and textiles £A811,195. 
Currency.—Australian pound used 
(£A1.25—2£1 sterling). 


throughout Papua-New Guinea 


A landlocked republic in central South America, 
araguay. bounded north aa east by Brazil, north and west 
y Bolivia and south by Argentina. Area: 157,047 sq.mi., of 
vhich 95,338 sq.mi. constitutes the sparsely populated Chaco, 
vhile the 61,709 sq.mi. lying east of the Paraguay river contains 
5% of the population and activity. Pop.: (1950 census) 1,408,- 
00; (1955 est.) 1,577,000. The people are a homogeneous amal- 
am of Spanish and Guarani stock, with some Portuguese and 
talian, which has developed into a racial type. Official language: 
panish. The Guarani tongue has survived more than the blood, 
ut is secondary and recessive. Capital and chief centre: Asun- 
ion, pop. (1950) 201,340. Other large cities (1950 census): Vil- 
rica 14,680, Concepcién 14,640, Encarnacion 13,321. Official 
ligion: Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Gen. Alfredo 
troessner, also commander of the armed forces. 
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History.—General Stroessner’s half-military cabinet remained 
unchanged despite an abortive conspiracy by dissident Colorados 
early in 1955. In July 1955 400 army officers joined the Colo- 
rado party, and Liberals who opposed this as against statute were 
exiled. Poor crops and poor river transport forced a continua- 
tion of many of the directed-economy controls which the regime 
had taken power to abolish; but it administered them to favour 
the consumer class and avoided labour difficulties. Reduced pro- 
duction of cotton, cattle, quebracho and yerba maté stimulated 
diversification of activities by the large entrepreneurs; and ex- 
tensive Brazilian and U.S. coffee plantations in the northeast 
approached the bearing stage. A foreign investment code in 1955 
offered many fiscal and financial advantages to outside capital 
to organize new industries. 

Externally Paraguay’s economic union treaty with Argentina 
was operated effectively to augment trade with that country, and 
arrangements for its implementation were expanded. Gen. Juan 
Peron secured temporary asylum at Asuncion in Oct. 1955. Bra- 
zil’s offer of a trade agreement and hydroelectric installations 
was not accepted, but Brazil continued aid for two highways to 
give Paraguay access to Brazilian roads, railways and Atlantic 
ports. Uruguay extended warehouse facilities for Paraguayan ex- 
ports. Cultural and economic pacts were made with Uruguay and 
Bolivia, and Paraguay joined UNESCO. Balance of payments 
agreements with France and Germany led to misunderstandings. 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington granted a credit of 
$7,200,000 for sewer construction at Asuncién and a $700,000 
credit for airfield improvement, and the technical co-operation 
agreement with the U.S. functioned extensively and actively. A 
number of Paraguayans in Argentina were induced to return by 
land grants, and 40 Japanese families were added to the Japanese 


farm colonies. 

Education.—In 1953 there were 1,794 elementary schools, with 252,393 
pupils; 87 secondary schools, with 13,420 pupils, plus a number of sec- 
ondary schools under varied religious auspices. The national university 
at Asuncion, comprising eight faculties, had more than 2,100 pupils. The 
budget for public education was increased in 1955 by 17% over the 1954 
budget of 93,588,264 guaranies (nine months). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the guarani, whose gold value since 
Aug. 1954 had been 21 guaranies per U.S. dollar. The official free rate in 
May 1955 was 64.50 guaranies per dollar and the exchange-house rate 
79. An elaborate system of special exchange rates and controls by the 
Central bank regulates imports and exports. Exchange reserves were $12,- 
000,000 early in 1954 and $4,000,000 in mid-1955. The national budget, 
March 1955, waS 950,000,000 guaranies, up 25% from the previous year. 
Government revenues rose strongly after 1952, because of efficient collec- 
tion. The internal public debt in 1953 was 268,000,000 guaranies, com- 
pared with 79,000,000 guaranies five years earlier. The external debt was 
$9,620,000 in 1953, compared with $12,401,700 in 1949. Circulating 
mediums in 1953 consisted of 478,000,000 guaranies currency and 539,- 
000,000 guaranies in demand deposits. The currency (notes) in 1954 was 
660,000,000 guaranies. Public credits by the Central bank in 1953 were 
608,000,000 guaranies, and by its affiliate the Bank of Paraguay 382,- 
000,000 guaranies, Asuncion’s branch banks of Argentine, British and 
Brazilian nationality had total loans outstanding early in 1954 of 75,000,- 
ooo guaranies. 

Trade.—Paraguay’s exports in 1954 were valued at $33,970,000 and 
its imports at $32,884,000. Lumber exports were approximately $10,000,- 
000, cotton $7,000,000, quebracho $4,000,000, oleaginous products $3,- 
000,000 and meat products $2,000,000. Other characteristic exports were 
tobacco, yerba maté, essential oils and cane-juice rum. The leading im- 
ports were petroleum products, textiles, machinery, breadstuffs, vehicles, 
drugs and a wide range of manufactured goods. The leading destinations 
of exports and sources of imports, by countries and percentages, were as 


Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent 

Countries exports imports Countries exports imports 
Argentina 43.4 28.0 Netherlands . .. 87 2.9 
United States 18.6 1S Germany 2.8 8.4 
Uruguay . 9.3 8.7 Belgivmias = cits 253) ies 
United Kingdom . 8.2 9.7 France 8 7.0 


shown in the table. The excess of imports in 1955 produced an exchange 
shortage which brought drastic import curtailments through official ex- 
change manipulation. 

Communications—Paraguay has 700 mi. of railways. The British-con- 
trolled Paraguay Central has 296 mi. traversing the most populated area 
from Asuncion to Encarnacion, and in 1954 it carried 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers and 150,000 tons of freight. Private company railways, to con- 
nect with the river or Central, have more than 400 mi. and carry more 
freight than the Central. The all-weather highway mileage is 628, while 
seasonal roads and ox-cart roads have about 4,000 mi. In 1954 there 
were only 2,300 passenger automobiles, with an equal number of trucks 
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ind about 500 Paraguay has excellent international air-line con- 
nections, the Asuncidn airport having handled 3,000 flights in 1954, 
t.ooo of which were internal. The Paraguayan state merchant fleet had 
f about 5,000. In 1950 the river freight move- 


in 1955 a total tonnage oi : é 
ment was 35,000 tons, three-fourths exports. The number of telephones 
and radio-tele- 


was 6,500, all vovernment-operated, with both land-line 
phone circuits to Argentina, There were 3,500 mi. of telegraphs, mainly 
state-owned, with radio-telegraph connections to nearby countries. There 
ten small radio stations and 40,000 radio sets. 

Agriculture—Leading farm crops in 1953, in tons, were: mandioca 991I,- 
ooo, sugar cane 342,000, maize 107,000, sweet potatoes 76,000, cotton 
38.000, cowpeas 18,000, rice 17,000, peanuts 10,000 and tobacco 9,000. 
Citrus production in 1952 was 1,080,000,000 fruit, mainly oranges. Cat- 
tle in 1953 numbered 4,200,000, horses 322,000, sheep 218,000 and 
donkeys 25,000; there were 2,600,000 domestic fowls. 

Manufactures Typical leading manufactures in 1952 Or 1953 were: 
wheat products 50,000 tons, cotton cloth 15,500,000 yd., quebracho 35,- 
ooo tons, sugar 23,000 tons, yerba maté 12,000 tons and liquors 19,- 
080.000 |. Other manufactures of substantial importance were leather, 
lass and ceramics, soap, essential and vegetable oils, alcohol, tobacco 
products, shoes, pharmaceuticals, brushes, lace and printed matter. 

Mines and Forests——Paraguay has virtually no metals, petroleum or 
coal. Brick and tile production in 1953 were 48,000,000 units, cobble- 
stones and crushed rock 50,000 cu.yd., lime 12,000 toms and cement 
4,200 tons. Logs and beams exported in 1953 were 160,000 tons and 
lumber (export plus domestic) 19,000 tons, mostly tropical hardwoods 
and semihardwoods. In 1955 the forest industries were much reduced, 
and plywood was discontinued. (W. Ft.) 
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Parents and Teachers, National Congress of: sce So- 
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p - Capital and largest city of France, Paris had by the 
aris. 1954 census 2,850,139 inhabitants, compared with 
2,725,374 in 1946. 

The ordinary budget for Paris, voted on Jan. 1, 1955, amount- 
ed to 71,988,000,000 fr.; 7.€., 5,000,000,000 fr. more than in 
1954. The cost-of-living index throughout 1955 was much the 
same as in the year before. The municipal council was still con- 
cerned about the problem of housing and various aspects of 
urban development. According to the over-all plan promoted by 
the minister for reconstruction and housing, Roger Duchet, Paris 
and the Paris region were to have 21,000 new housing units. 
New housing blocks were erected by the Paris Building authority 
on the “green belt,” notably at the Porte de Vincennes and at 
the Porte de Montreuil. In the Courbevoie-Nanterre-Puteaux 
sector much development was planned, namely, the reconstruc- 


NEA Service, Ing, 


“WELL, AND HOW ARE ALL THE FUTURE PREMIERS TODAY?” a 1955 
cartoon by Fischetti of NEA Service, Inc. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS—PATENTS 


tion of the Rond-Point de la Défense as a site for international} 
exhibitions; and an exhibition hall was being built there for the 
national centre of industry and technical processes. As a siep 
toward solving the traffic problem, the establishment of new# 
government offices in the centre of Paris was prohibited. | 

The volume of motor traffic continued to increase, and it was 
difficult to see what could be done. There was talk of levying} 
a parking tax on vehicles in the central quarters. Apart from 
this. a tunnel was being constructed under the Place de |’Alma} 
and the carriageway of the Avenue de Opéra was being widened, 
Another problem was to find accommodation for primary and 
secondary schools. Since 1954 the number of school children had} 
increased by about 36,000, and although 300 new schools had 
been provided, classrooms were nevertheless overcrowded. 

Paris had still a great attraction for foreign tourists: about 
1,500,000 came in 1954 and 618,000 in the first six months of 
1955. On July 3 the centenary of the Jardin d’Acclimatation was . 
celebrated, and early in May the Square Opéra-Louis Jouvet was | 
opened, commemorating the great actor. 

The closing of the Café de Paris, the well-known restaurant} 
in the Avenue de l’Opéra, must finally be recorded. (A. PR.) 


| 


Parks and Monuments: see NATIONAL PARKS AND Monu 
MENTS. 

Pashtunistan or Pakhtoonistan: see AFGHANISTAN; Pak 
ISTAN. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, th 
Patents. United States patent office granted 32,308 patents 
including 2,533 for designs, 116 for plants and 186 reissues. Thi 
was 9,018 less than the number issued in 1954. 

Applications for patents filed in the patent office for the fisca 
year totalled 84,233, exceeding the number filed in the previou 
year by 3,461; the number for so-called mechanical inventions 
(78,480) was the highest filed in any year since 1931. The tota 
number of patent applications pending on June 30, 1955, Wai 
approximately 221,872, of which about 139,614 were awaitin, 
action by the office, the remainder being under rejection await 
ing response by applicants, or in interference or appeal pro 
ceedings. 

Trade-marks registered (16,109) and renewed (4,588) al 
1955 totalled 20,697 compared with 18,115 during the preceding 
year. On June 30, 1955, approximately 26,234 applications fo 
registration, renewal and republication were pending in the office 
of which slightly less than half (12,527) were pending before 
the examiners. 

Employment in the patent office on June 30, 1955, stood a 
1,612, an increase of 33 over the 1,579 figure a year earlier. 

By June 30, 1955, the patent office had granted more thar 
2,700,000 patents since the consecutive numbering system begat 
in 1836. Complete classified and numerical sets of United State 
patents are available for the use of the public in the paten 
office search room. Information concerning the patents issue 
each week is contained in the Official Gazette of the Unite 
States patent office, which is available for reference in approxi 
mately 340 of the more than 550 government depository libre 
ries in nearly every state of the United States. Copies of patent 
may be seen in 22 libraries in the country. Printed copies ¢ 
patents are sold for 25 cents each, designs and trade-marks fc 

ro cents each. During the 1955 fiscal year the patent office di 
tributed nearly 7,000,000 copies of United States patents an 
trade-marks, selling more than 4,500,000 copies to the publi 
depositing 650,000 in libraries throughout the United States at 
shipping more than 1,100,000 to foreign countries under € 
change agreements. 

On Oct. 22, 1954, the secretary of commerce announced tl 


PEACHES—PENNSYLVANIA 


appointment of an Advisory Committee, headed by Vannevar 
Bush, on the Application of Machines to Patent Office Opera- 
tions. This committee studied the possible application of high- 
speed electronic devices to replace time consuming manual sort- 
ing and searching of reference material which is essential in the 
examination of patent applications. The committee’s report was 
submitted to the secretary of commerce on Dec. 22. 1954, ‘and 
copies were made available for purchase for $1 each from the 
sales and distribution division, department of commerce. 

A notice of proposed amendment of the trade-mark rules of 
the patent office was published in the Federal Register of Aug. 
21, 1954. After consideration of comments received pursuant to 
said notice, revised Rules of Practice in Trade-mark Cases, be- 
coming effective Aug. 15, 1955, were promulgated by publication 
in the Federal Register (July 7, 1955). 

Net receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, were 
$5,860,833. Obligations incurred under all patent office appro- 
priations amounted to $11,631,060, compared with $11,933,- 
934.40 for the preceding year. CRC Wis) 


Peaches: see Fruit. 


Peanuts The US. 1955 crop of picked and threshed peanuts 
« was indicated at 1,738,725,000 lb., 70% larger than 
the drought-reduced 1,023,070,000 Ib. of 1954, but less than the 
1,921,095,000-lb. average of 1944-53. The 1,656,000 ac. for 
harvest, 19% more than 1954, but much below the 2,562,000 ac. 
average for 1944-53, reflected an increase of 7.5% in the 1,6r10,- 
000 ac. initially allocated, plus picking and threshing of a 
greater percentage of the allocated acreage. The average yield 
of 1,057 lb. per acre was a new record high; the 1954 yield was 
1737 lb. per acre and the average for 1944-53 was 784 lb. per ac. 

Production in the Virginia-North Carolina area of the large- 
type eating peanut was indicated at 470,950,000 lb. as com- 


U.S. Peanut Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of pounds) 


Indicoted Average 

State 1955 1954 1944-53 

Georgia te eran ntea aetaca ke 599,850 276,750 657,004 
North Caroling. . . 2... 259,350 251,980 297,142 
Texas fe % 237,250 108,185 DERO22 
MADOC oie ee yey ed in org 236,500 110,550 280,931 
Virginia 209,050 174,900 207,413 
Oklahoma 108,000 38,540 110,572 
Florida . . 65,250 44,550 60,206 


pared with 429,055,000 lb. in 1954 and an average of 508,502.- 
ooo lb. The yield of 1,580 lb. per acre was high as compared 
with 1,527 lb. in 1954 or 1,296 lb. per acre average for 1944-53. 
Production of 915,025,000 lb. in the southeast area was high 
as compared with 439,290,000 Ib. in 1954, but below the 10-year 
laverage of 1,017,286,000 lb. The southwest area crop of 352,- 
750,000 lb. was more than double the 154,725,000 lb. of 1954, 
but less than average. 
The national average support price was 12.2 cents per pound, 
and the average price received by producers in October was 
11.8 cents as compared with 11.6 cents per pound a year earlier. 
Instead of usual substantial exports, the import quota for the 
year was increased from 1,709,000 Ib. to 51,000,000 Ib. in 
‘March, followed by removal in May of all restrictions on the 
quantities of shelled peanuts which might be imported. But the 
dequate 1955 crop was expected to result in consumption per 
capita returning to more than 6 lb. and 450,000,000 Ib. becom- 
ing available for crushing, exports or additions to stocks. 
Marketing quotas were continued on the 1956 crop and the 
acreage allotment set at 1,610,000 ac., the same as the initial 
acreage allocation on the 1955 crop. 
| The world peanut crop of 1955 was forecast at a record 
12,132,500 tons, as compared with 11,517,500 tons in 1954 and 
an average 9,569,000 tons in 1935-39. Leading producers were: 
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India, 4,256,000 tons; China, 2,400,000 tons: French West 
Africa, 990,000 tons; Nigeria and Cameroons, 950,000 tons and 
the United States, 869,400 tons. (JERKS) 


Pears: see Fruit. 
Pecans: see Nuts. 
Penicillin: see Meprcine. 


Pennsylvania A middle Atlantic state and one of the 13 
* original states of the union, the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is popularly known as the “Keystone 
state.” Area: 45,333 sq.mi., including 288 sq.mi. of inland 
waters. Pop.: (U.S. census, 1950) 10,498,012; (July 1, 1955, 
est.) 11,132,000. Capital: Harrisburg, pop. (1950) 89,554. Other 
cities with population greater than 75,000 in 1950: Philadelphia, 
2,071,605; Pittsburgh, 676,806; Erie, 130,803; Scranton, 125,- 
536; Reading, 109,320; Allentown, 106,756; Altoona, 77,177; 
Wilkes-Barre, 76,826. The urban population in 1950 numbered 
7,403,036 and the rural 3,094,976. 

History.—In 1954, for the first time in 20 years, a Demo- 
cratic candidate was elected governor of Pennsylvania. George 
M. Leader was elected over the Republican candidate, Lloyd H. 
Wood, by a vote of 1,996,268 to 1,717,070. Governor Leader 
assumed office on Jan. 18, 1955. 

The essential elements in the governor’s program before the 
Pennsylvania 1955 general assembly were: (1) To restore fiscal 
solvency to the commonwealth by overcoming deficits and debts 
amounting to $510,604,474 through proposing the adoption of 
classified income-tax legislation. (2) To reorganize the dupli- 
cative and unco-ordinated administrative agencies and depart- 
ments of the executive arm of the state government through the 
adoption of a reorganization act. This act was passed by the 
general assembly. (3) To resuscitate the economy in the nine 
major employment crisis areas in the state by the establishment 
of a state industrial development authority. (4) To expand and 
improve the social welfare, public assistance and educational 
services of the state administration. The governor sponsored a 
program for creating diagnostic clinics and treatment centres in 
general hospitals throughout the state. He also proposed to the 
general assembly a reorganization of the state’s public educa- 
tional system to provide for the training and guidance of 
physically and mentally handicapped children, who were esti- 
mated to be one out of five of the school population. 

The state’s chief elective officials in 1955 were: George M. 
Leader (Democrat), governor; Roy E. Furman (Democrat), 
lieutenant governor; Charles R. Barber (Republican), auditor 
general; Weldon B. Heyburn (Republican), state treasurer; and 
Genevieve Blatt (Democrat), secretary of internal affairs. 
Ralph C. Swan was acting superintendent of public instruction. 


Education.—Statistics for 1953-54 showed a net enrolment of 1,707,342 
pupils, including 86,189 in kindergarten, 1,012,984 in the elementary di- 
vision apart from kindergarten, and 608,169 in secondary school. During 
1953-54 there were 1,431 kindergarten teachers, 32,932 elementary teach- 
ers and 26,249 secondary or high school teachers; 1,267 elementary prin- 
cipals, 944 secondary school principals and 651 supervising principals; 
985 supervisors; and 2,342 other professional employees in the public 
school system. The state administration estimated that 50.38% of its 
total 1955-57 biennial general fund budget, or $623,462,.352, would be 
expended on public education. In 1955 Pennsylvania had ror institutions 
of higher education; colleges and universities numbered 76. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In the first six months of 1955 expenditures by the department of public 
assistance reached $65,388,000, including $38,827,000 of state funds and 
$26,561,000 of federal funds. The assistance rolls contained an average 
of 143.346 cases, including 57,048 cases of old-age assistance, 29,194 
cases receiving aid to dependent children, 28,039 general assistance cases, 
16,385 blind pensioners and 12,680 cases receiving aid for the perma- 
nently and totally disabied. J 

Seven institutions comprised the state penal and correctional system. 
Ten medical and surgical hospitals are state-owned, for the support of 
which $13,790,000 was granted by the general assembly in the 1953-55 
session. A budgetary request of $17,157,138 was recommended for the 
1955-57 biennium. The budget of the state mental hospital program, in- 
volving 21 institutions with approximately 42,000 mental patients, was 
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estimated at $106,888,500, an increase of $16,173,500 over the previous 
biennial expenditures. Four state institutions were operating exclusively 
for the care of the mentally retarded with a 1955—57 estimated budget 
of $23,750,000. The newly constructed Eastern Psychiatric institute was 
to begin full operation early in 1956, concentrating on research and train- 
Ing 

Transportation.—Of the 100,695 mi. of highways in Pennsylvania in 
1954, 41,080 mi. were in the state highway system under the supervision 
of the department of highways. Included in this total were 637 mi. in the 
cities of Pennsylvania and 2,370 mi. in the boroughs. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, by 1955 consisting of 360 mi. of highway, operated by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike commission, now stretched from the Delaware 
river to the Ohio state line. There were 11,136.24 mi. of railroads in 
operation in Pennsylvania in 1953. 

Banking and Finance——As of Dec. 31, 1954, 317 banking institutions 
operated under state charters, with total resources of $7,026,773.417-62- 
There were 843 insured commercial banks. of which 550 were national 
banks, 94 were state banks with membership in the federal reserve sys- 
tem and 199 were state banks not members of the federal reserve system. 
Seven insured mutual savings banks also functioned in the state. The 
total assets and liabilities of insured commercial banks in Pennsylvania 
on Dec. 31, 1954, were $13,530;,752,000. The number of depositors in all 
state banking institutions was 4,753.864. As of Dec. 31, 1954, 733 build- 
ing and loan associations with assets of $895,738,473-55 were operating 
in the commonwealth. 

The total 1955-57 appropriations proposed by the state administration 
to the Pennsylvania general assembly from the general fund amounted to 
$1,312,197,463. Appropriations and allocations from the motor licence 
fund for 1955-57 were estimated at $404.165.656. The gross bonded 
debt of the commonwealth as of Sept. 1, 1954, stood at $415,150,000. 
An additional estimated deficit for the last biennial state operations was 
$74,732:533- 


Table |.— Principal Crops of Pennsylvania 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
COM pice sss) Kueoue © 4 (6) 0 58,480,000 63,204,000 59,537,000 
Allswhedts buses eerie ee) es TO} 72,000 19,796,000 19,856,000 
Oats, bu. . Meh cee casi ROO 2000 33,411,000 25,732,000 
Barley bus «0s tne ses oi ace ¢ 8,968,000 8,800,000 4,894,000 
RyenbUsuney es mp ln bre pie pte eet ietpery ary 420,000 315,000 316,000 
PotafoesbUs = a ew se ws OF 3,680,000 14,500,000 18,568,000 
Tobaccomlbs ss) ouour ve *ccnter eas €40/8)1 5,000 43,416,000 49,472,000 
Allifiayatonss. 6 “(sti « 9) 6 © si 6 3,431,000 3,497,000 3,485,000 
Apples, bu... « « » «ee eee 6,000,000 6,020,000 6,008,000 
Peaches, bu. . . 2 «© «© « oo © = 2,250,000 2,550,000 2,189,000 
PaarsbUse ©us sv ew Sas Ss 185,000 185,000 225,000 
Cherries; tons . - « < + «© e «© = 12,100 10,600 8,240 
Grapes, tons . 25,000 26,600 17,250 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture.—According to the 1950 federal census, the commonwealth 
had 146,887 farms, among which 43,833 were devoted to dairy activity. 
In 1954 the total value of Pennsylvania’s agriculture amounted to $r,- 
983,000,000. The farms of Pennsylvania covered 14,112,841 ac., 49% of 
the total land area. In 1954 Pennsylvania ranked 14th in total cash in- 
come from farm marketings, with $748,860,000 in agricultural earnings. 
Thirty-five per cent was derived from dairy products, while 28% was 
obtained from poultry and eggs. The income from all livestock and poul- 
try amounted to $573.495,000 or 77% of the total farm cash income. 

The value of fruits and crops totalled $346,598,000 for 1954, compared 
with the revised estimate of $307,896,000 for 1953. 


Table II.—Principal Industries of Pennsylvania 


Value Value 
added by added by 

Salaries manu- manu- 

All em- and wages, facture, facture, 

ployees, 1953 (in 1953 1952 

1953 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . . 92,507 $323,462 $ 687,657 $ 676,357 
Tobacco manufactures .... . 16,923 38,418 84,528 73,244 
Textile mill products . . .... 119,233 374,367 601,187 567,291 
Appare! and related products . - 154,092 373,845 556,504 AT Tio2r 
Furniture and fixtures ..... 25,974 85,294 137,750 108,583 
Paper and allied products .. . 39,302 155,954 305,523 253,571 
Printing and publishing industries . 54,561 242,000 A2S 212 413,512 
Chemicals and allied products . . 51,033 217,734 547,461 472,221 
Petroleum and coal products . . 29,732 139,389 323,709 301,766 
Rubber products; ee) sso. 18,170 75,278 159,363 119,458 
Leather and leather products . . 31,989 87,147 131,522 131,455 
Stone, clay and glass products . . 67,789 268,015 509,080 485,589 
Primary metal industries . .. . 291,381 1,338,360 2,303,385 1,830,154 
Fabricated metal products .. .- 120,375 507,870 814,143 776,508 
Machinery (except electrical) . . 139,348 628,425 1,029,488 1,017,459 
Electrical machinery .....-. 123,679 516,178 1,064,844 1,034,161 
Transportation equipment. . . + 81,938 386,116 583,636 440,215 
Instruments and related products . 29,508 119,865 202,125 166,321 

* 


Miscellaneous manufactures . . . 44,311 154,900 248,943 

Administrative and auxiliary. . . 42,424 210,036 ar ap 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 

of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Manufacturing-—According to the records of the state department of 
labour and industry, the business and industrial establishments of the 
commonwealth covered by the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation 
law at the end of 1954 totalled 196,000 concerns, employing an average 
of 3,020,808 workers earning $11,066,855,000 in wages and salaries dur- 
ing that year. It was estimated that 20,100 manufacturing companies 
operated during 1954, with 1,470,343 workers engaged in manufacturing 
vetting $5,900,940,000 in earnings for these 12 months. By a 1953 esti- 
mate, Pennsylvania’s industrial establishments produced $24,600,421,000 
worth of products for the U.S. market. (G. M. Lr.) 

Mineral Production.-Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Pennsylvania in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 


Table IIl._—Mineral Production of Pennsylvania 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Minera! Quantity Value Quantity Value 
t WitineS cron 40,038,000 $103,389,000 42,094,000 $114,023,000 
Cae i / aie cite 3,731,000 12,640,000 3,575,000 9,988,000 


|, anth ita ae 40,583,000 379,714,000 30,949,000 299,140,600 
Coat pitomuices ites ee 89,181,000 473,476,000 93,331,000 516,490,000 


WM (levth ce ok 0D, cue 640,000 T 564,000 ; 
tite y ler ie Ske 18,851,000 247,91 0,000 23,383,000 324,003,000 
Ferroalloys*. + + ++ + 583,000 142,335,000 661,000 163,485,000 
lron-ores suet so oe Komre 1,111,000 + 1,143,000 tT Hy 


| ig a tate site: Colma 16,870,000 829,289,000 20,504,000 1,039,286,000° 
lime ve enue epee 1,203,000 13,842,000 1,335,000 16,01 0,000 ! 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.). . 108,684,000 Bons 1 oe 8,000 30,71 7,000, | 
Natural gasoline (000 gal.) 7,000 * 548, 2 | 
Persie (bb! ) Sarco 11,233,000 47,740,000 10,649,000 45,680,000 7 
Sand and gravel «.. = 14,696,000 19,920,000 14,715,000 20,692,000 


Slate Pee ee 215,000 4,488,000 202,000 4,420,000 } 
Stones icles. Dee eeoun 2D;ONC OOO MEA 476763000 26,193,000 48,094,000: 
Sulphuric acid* . + + - 337,000 5,600,000 336,000 6,005,000 
Other minerals... - lie 14,432,000 ae 16,325,000 

Total ave bron $1,145,633,000 $1,121,579,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Pennsylvania led the 
states in output of cement and slate, was second in clay, coal, lime and 
stone: and ranked third among the states in the total value of its mineral 
output, with 7.80% of the U.S. total. ; 


Pension, Old-Age: see SociaL Security. See also under } 
various states. 

Pensions, Veterans’: sce VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.). 
Performing Right Societies: sce SOCIETIES AND Associa- 
tions. U.S.: American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. 


, : (1895- ), president of Argen- 
Peron, Juan Domingo tina, was born on Oct. 8 near 
Lobos, south of Buenos Aires, and was educated in military 
schools. He became one of the leaders of a nationalist clique 
of young army officers who in 1943 helped overthrow the 
regime of Pres. Ramon S. Castillo. Perén became war minister 
and later vice-president under Pres. Edelmiro Farrell, and in 
1946 was himself elected president on the Labour party ticket. 
In 1949 a constitutional change was accomplished which per- 
mitted Perén to succeed himself, and in Nov. 1951 he was re- 
elected president for a second term and was inaugurated on June 
4, 1952. 

Late the following month his wife, Eva, died. She had wielded 
an extraordinary political influence in Argentina on behalf of 
her husband, through the Maria Eva Duarte de Peron Welfare 
foundation and through her leadership in national labour groups 
and among the so-called “shirtless ones” of the lower classes. | 

Friction which began in Nov. 1954 between Perén and the 
Catholic Church culminated in a short-lived revolt of the Argen- 
tine navy on June 16, 1955. The revolt was suppressed in 
Buenos Aires the same day, but Perdn’s position was obviously 
weakened and there were rumours of his impending resignation. 
He announced on July 15 that he had resigned as leader of the 
Peronista party but would remain as president of the nation, 
On Aug. 31 he offered to resign the presidency if that was neces 
sary to keep the peace in Argentina, but he withdrew his offer a 
few hours later and threatened instead to wipe out his oppo: 
sition. 

A new revolt broke out on Sept. 16, and this time it was suc: 
cessful. Peron resigned three days later and sought politica 
sanctuary aboard a Paraguayan gunboat anchored in Bueno: 
Aires harbour. On Oct. 2 he flew to exile in Paraguay, but or 
Nov. 2 he left by plane, bound, it was announced, for Nicaragua 


Persia: see IRAN. 


Peary A republic situated on the west coast of South Americ 
» and bounded on the north by Ecuador and Colombia, 0 
the east by Brazil and Bolivia, on the south by Chile and 0 
the west by the Pacific ocean, Peru has an area of 506,189 sq.m 
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he population, 9,396,000 according to a 1955 official estimate, 
y composed approximately of 52% “white” and mestizo and 

6% Indian; there are also some Negro and Asiatic elements to 
he extent of about 2%. Lima, the capital, has a population 
1952 est.) of 926,400. The population estimates for other 
lajor cities are: Callao, 104,500; Arequipa, 100,900; Cuzco, 
8.400; Trujillo, 49,600; Iquitos, 44,000; Chiclayo, 41,600; 
luancayo, 36,500; Sullana, 28,470; Ica, 27,300; and Piura, 
5,600. Language: Spanish, although Quechua is still spoken by 
ome of the highland Indians; religion: predominantly Roman 
vatholic. President in 1955: Gen. Manuel Odria. 

History.—The Peruvian government under Pres. Manuel A. 
)dria maintained during 1955 a policy of tight political control 
nd relative economic freedom. The stability of the regime and 
‘s liberal concessions to foreign capital provided a confident 
tmosphere in which investments increased and numerous de- 
elopmental programs were undertaken. Exports in general were 
igh, and the Peruvian sol remained steady at 19 to the US. 
ollar. 

_ General Odria announced that for constitutional and personal 
easons he would not be a candidate to succeed himself in the 
free and democratic” election scheduled for June 1956. With 
onventional political parties languishing from seven years’ in- 
ictivity and Victor Raoul Haya de la Torre’s Apra (Alianza 

‘opular Revolucionaria Americana) checked by the stringent 
saw for the Security of the Republic, speculation centred on 
ne identity of the candidate who would be selected by Odria to 
erpetuate his policies. Former President Manuel Prado y 
garteche was prominently mentioned in this connection. An 
ntigovernment plot attributed to exiled Gen. Zenon Noriega 
as firmly suppressed in January, but by October there was 
alk of amnesty for the offenders. 

Four U.S. firms, headed by the American Smelting and Re- 
ning company, formed a $200,000,000 corporation to exploit 
qe rich copper reserves at Toquepala in southern Peru. The 
ferro de Pasco corporation hoped to make Peru one of the 
rorld’s leading exporters of zinc in 1956 by investing more than 
80,000,000 to enlarge its refinery at La Oroya. Extensive ex- 
loration resulted in new petroleum discoveries in the north- 
restern part of the country. Construction was begun on a four- 
ich pipeline to connect Agua Caliente on the Pachitea river 
ith Pucallpa on the Ucayali as part of a program to increase 
il production in the montana region of eastern Peru. 

Work continued on the hydroelectric plant and steel mill be- 
ag built along the Santa river with French financial assistance. 
.dvances were noted in the cement, tire, paper and match in- 
ustries, and the guano industry experienced a revival. An $18,- 
90,000 irrigation project was initiated in northern coastal Peru 
ith a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
nd Development. The bank also lent Peru $5,000,000 to de- 
elop a modern service to maintain its recently expanded high- 
ay system. Peru and Bolivia jointly began surveys for a rail- 
oad along the southern shore of Lake Titicaca between Puno, 
‘eru, and Guaqui, Bolivia. 

/ Ecuador notified the Council of the Organization of American 
tates in September that Peruvian forces were poised to at- 
ck, but investigation by the guarantors of the 1942 Rio de 
aneiro protocol revealed no unusual activity along the fre- 
uently disputed frontier. Like Ecuador and Chile, Peru refused 

9 submit its claim to sovereignty over a 200-mi. belt of coastal 
yvaters to the International Court of Justice. Several U.S. con- 
erns paid fines for unauthorized fishing within the designated 
one. Peru declined to join the International Sugar agreement, 
d its subsequent attempts to have its quota for sugar exports 
9 the United States raised were only partially successful. 

(R. Hn.) 
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Education.—In 1953 there were 10,421 public primary schools with 23,- 
147 teachers and 908,936 pupils and 1,348 private schools with 4,214 
teachers and 137,900 pupils. The 114 public secondary schools had 2.686 
teachers and 47,873 students; 204 private secondary schools had 3,100 
teachers and 35,471 students. University education was available at four 
public universities—Lima (8,771 students in 1952), Arequipa (890), 
Cuzco (791) and Trujillo (1,616)—and the Catholic university of Lima 
(1,453). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the sol, valued at 5.26 cents U.S. cur- 
rency, exchange certificate rate, and 5.20 cents, free rate, on Sept. 30, 
1955. The 1955 budget was balanced at 3,264,758,000 soles. Actual reve- 
nue in 1954 (preliminary figures) was 3,357,000,000 soles; expenditure, 
3.434,000,000 soles. The direct public debt on Dec. 31, 1953, totalled 
1,859,194,890 soles, of which 361,674,020 soles represented the external 
debt. Currency in circulation (Aug. 31, 1955) totalled 1,622,000,000 
soles; demand deposits, 2,485,000,000 soles. The U.S. department of com- 
merce estimated U.S. direct investments in 1954 at $255,000,000, of 
which mining and smelting investments accounted for $172,000,000. The 
cost-of-living index (Lima) stood at 183 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 
National income in 1953 was estimated at 17,205,000,000 soles. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled 4,792,000,000 
soles; imports, 4,916,314,000 soles. Leading exports were cotton (26%), 
sugar (13%), lead (11%), copper (7%) and petroleum and products 
(7%). Leading customers were the U.S. (36%), the U.K. (14%), Chile 
(11%), Belgium (6%) and Japan (6%): leading suppliers, the U.S. 
ee the U.K. (9%), Germany (8%), Argentina (7%) and Canada 

3%). 

Railroads (1951) totalled 2,800 mi.; highway mileage 19,466, of 
which 7,894 mi. were hard surfaced. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 51,471 
automobiles, 39,940 trucks and 4,940 buses. According to Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping, the merchant marine had 52 vessels (100 tons and more) 
aggregating 103,000 gross tons on June 30, 1954. Telephones (Jan. 1, 
1954) numbered 58,017, 83.4% of which were automatic and 71% of 
which were located in Lima. 

Agriculture—Production estimates in 1954 (preliminary figures) in- 
cluded cotton (ginned) 105,800 metric tons; sugar 635,000 tons; rice 
(milled) 170,300 tons; wheat 169,000 tons. In 1954, 84,434 tons of 
cotton and 457,691 tons of sugar and derivatives were exported. In 1952 
there were 3,188,600 cattle, 15,903,800 sheep, 3,380,900 alpacas and 
llamas; (1951) 975,000 pigs and 1,150,000 goats. In 1954, 5,266 metric 
tons of wool were exported. 


Minerals.—Production of the principal minerals in 1954 (preliminary 
figures) was as follows: copper (in ore) 41,510 short tons; lead 119,823 
tons; zinc (in ore) 170,882 tons; silver 19,933,482 oz.; gold 147,278 
oz.; antimony 932 tons; iron ore 2,170,000 tons. Petroleum production 
totalled 17,161,394 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 


Petroleum Factors contributing during 1954 to the slower 
* pace in the United States petroleum industry 
were a substantial decrease in exports, the decline in military 
requirements and the modest slump that was experienced in 
general business activity. Hence domestic crude-oil production 
declined and the amount of crude oil processed in refineries 
fell off, with a comparable decrease in the output of such key 
products as motor fuel and fuel oil. Nevertheless, continued 
crude-oil productibility and refinery capacity continued high, 
with drilling activity setting a new record of 53,000 wells, an 
increase of 3,500 over the preceding year, and operable refinery 
capacity at 8,379,000 bbl. daily, up approximately 372,000 bbl. 
U.S. crude-oil output in 1954 was 2,312,000,000 bbl., compared 
with 2,359,998,000 bbl. in 1953. 

In the first nine months of 1955, crude-oil production was 
1,839,000,000 bbl. compared with 1,737,000,000 bbl. for the cor- 
responding period of 1954, and it was estimated that the year’s 
production would probably exceed that of 1954 by about 6%. 
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FLUID COKER (right), first of its kind, dedicated at the Billings, Mont., 
refinery of Carter Oil company March 18, 1955. The unit converts low grade 
residual oil into feed stock which can be refined into gasolines and home 
heating fuels 


Continued increases in consumption were predicted because 
of the greater use of automobiles, trucks, buses, aeroplanes and 
farm tractors, railroads converting from steam to diesel loco- 
motives, the mechanization of farms and the development of a 


Table |.— World Production of Crude Oil 


(In OOO bbl.) 

Yeor United States Percent Rest of world Per cent Total world 
Ist 9 mo. 1955* . 1,839,000 46.0 2,161,000 54.0 4,000,000 
Ist 9 mo. 1954* . 1,737,000 47.1 1,953,000 52.9 3,690,000 
1954* 2,312,000 46.53 2,656,600 53.47 4,968,600 
19537 2,359,998 49.7) 2,387,209 50.29 4,747,207 
1952} 2,289,836 50.93 2,206,060 49.07 4,495,896 
19517 2,247,711 52.44 2,038,345 47.56 4,286,056 
1950 1,973,574 51.90 1,829,333 48.10 3,802,907 
1949 1,841,940 54.11 1,562,079 45.89 3,404,019 
1948 2,020,185 58.91 1,409,001 41.09 3,429,1 86 
1947 1,856,987 61.46 1,164,681 38.54 3,021,668 
1946 1,733,932 63.15 1,011,728 36.85 2,745,667 
1945 1,713,655 66.04 881,304 33.96 2,594,959 
1940 1,353,214 62.94 796,607 37.06 2,149,821 
1935 996,596 60.24 657,892 39.76 1,654,488 
1930 898,011 63.60 513,893 36.40 1,411,904 
1925 763,743 71.45 305,190 28.55 1,068,933 

*Estimated. Preliminary. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


petrochemical industry making alcohols, ethers, plastics, de- 
tergents, cloth fibres and fertilizers. It was estimated that the 
demand for oil in the United States would be likely to reach 
14,000,000 bbl. daily by 1975, nearly 6,000,000 bbl. more than 
the estimated 8,330,000 bbl. daily consumption in 1955. Cur- 
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rent consumption was double that of 1941 and 60% large 
than in 1946. 


Table !.—U.S. Petroleum Production 


| 


Natural gas Total liquid Natural gash: 

Crude oil liquids* petroleum (000,000 | 
Yeor (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) cu.ft. grosshi 
Ist 9 mo. 1955 1,839,000 192,000 2,031,000 6,850,000 
lst 9 mo. eat 1,737,000 183,000 1,920,000 8,1 50,0008 
1954 2,312,000 245,200 2,557,200 11,014,000 
1953% 2,359,998 242,396 2,602,394 10,645,79 
1952 2,289,836 223,897 235113;7.33 10,27 2,56: 
1951 D DATE 204,965 2,452,676 9,689, 37 
1950 1,973,574 182,119 2,155,693 8,479,650 
1949 1,841,940 157,275 1,999,215 7,546,82 
1948 2,020,185 147,079 2,167,264 7,178,77, 
1947 1,856,987 132,863 1,989,850 6,733,230 
1946 1,733,939 117,809 1,851,748 6,190,200 
1945 1,713,655 114,884 1,828,539 5,902,186 
1940 1,353,214 58,867 1,412,081 3,694,100 
1935 996,596 41,204 1,037,800 2,498,00 
1930 898,011 55,320 953,331 § 
1925 763,743 28,702 792,445 § 


*Natural gasoline and benzol. +Estimated. {Preliminary. §Not available. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Mines; American Gas Association. 


Great as had been this U.S. increase, it was exceeded by the 
rate of increase in the consumption of petroleum products out} 
side the United States, particularly in the last few years. It} 
seemed probable that this demand would reach 15,500,000 bbl 
per day by 1975, from an estimated 7,250,000 bbl. per day inj 
1955, which itself was two and a half times greater than the 
slightly more than 2,750,000 bbl. consumed daily in 1945. The 
reasons were the recovery in Europe from the effects of World 


Table Ill. —U.S. Production of Motor Fuel 
(In 000 bbl. of 42 gal.) 
Year Quantity Year Quantity 
Ist 9 mo. 1955* . 1,005,000 1:DABn se nu seat al cole 
Ist 9 mo. 1954* . 945,000 194T SS oO ee, ene OAR 
V9SAt 1,264,920 L9ASs. -& aylors Sv ee ete ee 
jee ie a 1,266,925 OAS sewers an te ue 6 a 
19521. 1,192,965 1940 616,31 
1951 1,139,659 1935... 4 « « 4 scion Osman 
1950 1,024,181 1930S Ee ee Ae 
1949 960,747 U9D5> .« (dc wie. sem 


*Preliminary. Estimated. {Figures for 1952 and prior include some motor fuel used 


as jet fuel components. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


War II. increased industrialization and the drive to raise living 
standards throughout the world. 

For the second consecutive year the combined production 0 
the rest of the world in 1954 exceeded that of the United State 
Total world production was 4,968,600,000 bbl., with the U. 
accounting for 46.53%. This compared with 4,747,207,000 bbl 
in 1953, with the U.S. contributing 2,359,998,000 bbl. © 
4y.71%. 

In the middle east alone, crude-oil reserves were estimate 
to be three times as large as those of the United States. Accord 
ing to World Oil, estimated reserves as of July 1, 1955, wer 
as follows: United States, 30,060,000,000 bbl.; rest of Nort! 
America, 4,402,500,000; South America, 12,377,500,000; Eu 
rope, 11,384,000,000; Africa, 115,000,000; middle east, 93,265. 


Table 1V.—U.S. Production of Fuel Oil, Distillate Fuel 
and Residual Fuel Oil 
(In 000 bbl. of 42 gal.) 


Total 

Yeor Distillate Residual fuel olf fuel o! 
Tsti9.smoni9.55%cee sire ee oulcn emeNEE4/4.0;000 310,000 758,0( 
list Simon O54 ean census 2 OOO 315,000 707,06 
1954200. eee ae 537,880 415,705 953,5% 
V9S3h) < 528,111 449,979 97 8,05 
1952 520,378 453,897 974,21 
1951 475,801 469,377 945,11 
1950 398,912 425,217 824,1) 
1GAS: ram thane Bee let scl mae emusteie is! sims 340,825 424,909 765,7 
VOAS. ee adecs eo see Ma ait OZ a TSO. 479,988 859,3 
9A 7aerce cies Cio ree IPRS) 447,795 759,9 
1946 m2 LOT O 431,364 719,2 
1945 249,224 469,492 718,7 
1940 183,304 316,221 499,5 
Has 100,235 259,826 360,0 
aati ree 2,4 
19050 ee eens : 3049 


*Estimated, {Preliminary. {Not available prior to 1932, 
Source: U.S, Bureau of Mines. 


000,000; far east, 2,934,200,000; Australia-New Zealand, 1,000.- 
000; total world, 154,539,200,000. 

It was believed that the petroleum industry in the United 
States would again establish a new record for capital expendi- 
tures in 1955. The total approached $6,000,000,000, largely re- 
flecting expanded drilling and improvements and additions to 
refining facilities. The heavy outlay was an important factor 
in the expansion of the nation’s economy and stemmed from 
record automobile output and the belief that the demand for 
petroleum products would grow in the United States at the 
average rate of 5% a year for the next ten years. In addition, 
U.S. companies operating abroad were steadily building up 
facilities to meet their demands. Capital expenditures of these 
companies in 1955 were expected to exceed the $1,000,000,000 
spent in 1954. 

(See also CO-OPERATIVES; FOREIGN INVESTMENTS; GEOLOGY. ) 

(TSO) 


Dh: ». The estimated population of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia. Pa., waS 2,139,600 in 1955, an increase of 
nearly 68,000 over the 1950 national census count of 2,071,605. 
Public and parochial schools had in r955 a combined enrolment 
of 353,060. Philadelphia is the third largest city in the country 
and the largest in Pennsylvania. It covers 127.2 sq.mi. of land 
and includes 7.8 sq.mi. of water. 

Commercial and industrial activity continued high during 
1955. Employment in Philadelphia, and in a seven-county region 
‘of which the city is the hub, showed a slight increase. Available 
‘estimates placed employment in manufacturing industries of 
this greater area at 580,000. Nonmanufacturing employment 
stood at 837,000, a rise of 15,000. Of these labour forces, an 
estimated 57% consisted of Philadelphia residents. 

_ Philadelphia, whose fresh water port located on the Delaware 
‘river is the largest of its kind in the world, exceeded New York 
in foreign import tonnage during 1954. Total export and import 
traffic amounted to 78,997,127 short tons, an increase of 5,500,- 
jooo tons over the previous year. Of this amount, more than 
46,000,000 tons were moved in domestic coastwise traffic. For- 
feign water-borne tonnage included 2,600,000 tons of exports 
Ivalued at $376,000,000 and 30,300,000 tons of imports valued 
‘at $722,000,000. The city government department of commerce 
2stimated unofficially that foreign water-borne commerce would 
reach at least 38,000,000 short tons in 1955. Exclusively a cargo 
port for many years, Philadelphia inaugurated its first regularly 
ischeduled passenger run to Bermuda on Aug. 26. 

| Retail sales in the city reached $2,668,000,000 in 1954 and 
jbank clearings totalled $57,147,000,000. 

The city’s assessed real estate value for 1955 was $3,662,- 
618,350, with personal property assessed at $1,516,094,238. 
Philadelphia's realty tax was $3.025 per $100. The city’s funded 
lindebtedness consisted on Sept. 1, 1955, of $537,555,800 of 
ued bonds, of which $201,796,566 were self-supporting and 


not a charge against the city’s borrowing limit. Operating 
budget appropriations for 1955 were $192,051,609; appropria- 
tions in 1954 were $196,214,643. 

Of nearly $54,000,000 in public works contracts let by the 
city during the first nine months of 1955, water mains and 
sewers accounted for $10,990,000; building improvements and 
repairs for $13,500,000; street paving and repair for $7,049,- 
000; subways for $1,484,000; and recreational facilities for 
$1,893,000. 

The city pushed its International Airport expansion program 
in 1955, commencing work on taxiway lighting and a $1,500,000 
maintenance terminal. It opened an $800,000 air freight termi- 
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nal. In the city planning field, a preliminary physical develop- 
ment plan was prepared for the huge northeast and an industrial 
pilot project of 125 ac. was started to attract new industry. 
Formal dedication of the partially completed Independence Mall, 
located north of Independence hall, took place July 4. The city 
organized a special city-wide co-ordinating committee to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency; set up a zoning advisory commission 
to revise city zoning ordinances, approved final plans for a 
$10,000,000 expansion of the gas manufacturing works and dis- 
tribution system; opened a $4,000,000 water treatment plant 
and a new prison shops building; and began work on construc- 
tion of five modern cottages and a community building at its 
home for the aged. Survey work started for an expressway along 
the Delaware river. Development of Penn Center, a large cleared 
area west of the city hall, proceeded, with the erection of a 
modern office building, start on foundations for another build- 
ing and partial completion of Pennsylvania boulevard. The Walt 
Whitman bridge, connecting South Philadelphia and South New 
Jersey at Gloucester, reached midpoint in its four-year con- 
struction schedule. 

The administration of the city in 1955 was Democratic; the 
mayor was Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (J. S. Cx.) 


Philanthropy: sce Donations AND BEQUESTS. 
On July 28, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Philately. Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, Secretary of State 
John F. Dulles, Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and many other government 
officials, together with diplomatic representatives of 73 foreign 
governments and a select philatelic group, gathered on the White 
House lawn to launch the issuance of a three-cent “atoms for 
peace” stamp. This was the philatelic highlight of 1955. 

Sixteen stamps were released during the year. As in 1954 six 
of these were a part of the “liberty” postage issue, bringing the 
set two-thirds of the way to completion. For some reason postal 
officials waited until Aug. 25 to resume issuing the new postage 
set and then released the six stamps in less than three months. 
The s0-cent Susan B. Anthony was placed on sale at Louisville, 
Ky., on Aug. 25, in conjunction with the annual convention of 
the Society of Philatelic Americans. 

On Sept. 21 the 30-cent Robert E. Lee value went on sale at 
Richmond, Va., coincident with the opening of the convention 
of the American Philatelic society. Three days later (Sept. 24) 
the 4o-cent John Marshall stamp went on sale at Richmond. 
Then followed the $1 Patrick Henry value, which was placed 
on sale at Joplin, Mo., in conjunction with the 4-State Federa- 
tion of Stamp Clubs’ exhibition. On Oct. 20 a one-half-cent 
stamp portraying Benjamin Franklin was issued in Washington, 
D.C., when the golden jubilee exhibition of the Washington 
Philatelic society was opened. The last regular postage value of 
the year was the six-cent Theodore Roosevelt stamp, released 
Nov. 18 in New York. 

The first seven months of 1955 witnessed the release of all 
but one of the commemoratives or special stamps, and that was 
what might be referred to as an added starter. Nine commem- 
oratives were released during the year. The first was the three- 
cent (brown) adhesive marking the 150th anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, with first-day cere- 
monies in Philadelphia, Pa. 

On Feb. 12 the centennial of the land-grant colleges (three- 
cent green) appeared at Lansing, Mich., followed on Feb. 23 
by a stamp marking the 5oth anniversary of the International 
Rotary movement (eight-cent blue). 

The armed forces reserve was next to be honoured by a stamp, 
released in Washington, D.C., on May 21 (three-cent blue). 


PHILANTHROPY—PHILATELY 
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EARLY KINGS OF PORTUGAL honoured in a 1955 Portuguese commemd- 
rative issue of stamps 


Then followed the release of an entirely new type of stamp, 
for use on certified mail, or modified registry, which was also 
issued in Washington on June 6 (15-cent red). On June 21, 
Franconia, N.H., was the site of issue of a three-cent green 
stamp picturing the Old Man of the Mountain. 

On June 28 the centenary of the Soo locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., was marked by a three-cent commemorative 
(blue), followed by the ‘‘atoms for peace” stamp on July 28 and 
the Fort Ticonderoga bicentennial adhesive (three-cent sepia) 
at Fort Ticonderoga, N.Y., on Sept. 18. The final commemora- 
tive of the year was not announced until Nov. 7, marking the 
centennial of the birth of Andrew W. Mellon, financier, secre- 
tary of the treasury and principal donor of the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. This stamp was placed on sale in 
Washington Dec. 20 (three-cent maroon). 

Two special groups of stamps made their appearance during 
1955. One, observed by many countries, marked the golden jubi- 
lee of Rotary International. The second, also observed on a 
world-wide scale, commemorated the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations. 

What is conceded to be the greatest private collection ever 
formed came onto the market in 1955 following the death of 
Alfred H. Caspary, New York financier. Caspary’s collection, 
valued at more than $2,000,000, was placed with H. R. Harmer, 
Inc., New York city, for dispersal by auction in a series of 16 
sales. The first, held Nov. 15 and embracing the United State: 
postmasters’ provisionals, realized $225,340. 

The Smithsonian institution in Washington, D.C., repository 
of the national postage stamp collection, received congressiona 
authorization and presidential approval to construct a nev 
$36,000,000 museum. As one result, the national stamp collec 
tion practically doubled its holdings through governmenta 
transfers, private gifts and bequests. (See also Post OFFICE.) 

(E.R, Ba 


PHILIPPINES, REPUBLIC OF THE 


hilinni ; A republic situated in 
hilippines, Republic of the. {,"P22us “vee ® 
cean east of Indochina and consisting of an archipelago of 
too islands, totalling 115,707 sq.mi. The 1948 census tabu- 
ited 19,234,182 persons, and a census estimate for July 1, 1955, 
talled 21,848,000. The chief city is Manila, whose metro- 
olitan area contains about 1,400,000. Other cities are Cebu 
90,000, Iloilo 125,000 and Bacolod 115,000. Statistics list 
Javao at 126,000, Basilan at 125,000 and Zamboanga at 117,000 
or 1955, but all three cities politically include large rural areas 
nd populations. The official capital is Quezon City, whose 
22,000 persons are included in the figure for metropolitan 
Manila, but most government offices remain in Manila. Nearly 
1,000 Americans and 8,000 other occidentals are resident in 
he Philippines. By official count the Chinese population num- 
ered 142,000. 

Most Filipinos are Roman Catholic or native Aglipayan 
ratholic in religion, the total estimated at 19,500,000. In the 
outhern islands live an estimated 850,000 Mohammedans, 
whereas about 475,000 Protestants and 700,000 pagans are 
ridely scattered. 

President in 1955: Ramon Magsaysay. 

 History.—Issues that dominated the domestic scene during 
ate 1954 and 1955 were the combativeness of congress toward 
fresident Maysaysay, the opposition to the president from his 
wn Nacionalista party, the difficulty of securing capable lead- 
rship in government offices, the continued failures of judicial 
nachinery to render justice to the masses of the people, and 
he inability of the government to collect the whole of assessed 
UXes. 

This was counterbalanced by the president’s tremendous pop- 
larity among the mass of Filipinos. 

The president’s program was based upon issues of internal 
ecurity, upholding the constitution, securing efficiency in govy- 
mment, reorganizing the government financial structure, basic 
ind reform and maintaining his foreign policy of friendship 
9 the United States and participation in programs of the free 
ations of the world. A special session of congress in July finally 
assed a bill which gave the president power to break up large 
inded estates and carry out basic land reform. A Nacionalista 
arty convention in August completely endorsed the president’s 
ntire program and prepared to name a slate of candidates for 
ce for the November elections which eliminated the presi- 
ent’s strongest opponents. 
| Thus President Magsaysay won from both congress and his 
wn political party both legislation and backing for his basic 
2form programs. 

During the year the Philippines and Japan agreed to terms of 
sparations for World War II damage caused by the Japanese 
) the Philippines. Though Filipinos had set the total damage at 
bout $8,000,000,000, they realistically compromised on a set- 
ement of $800,000,000 spread over a 20-yr. term. Small cash 
ayments, services in removing sunken ships from Philippine 
arbours, the provision of $500,000,000 in capital goods and 
te provision of $250,000,000 in investment funds and loans 
Ormed the main features of the settlement. 


. Education——The national budget for the year 1955-56 authorized an 
<penditure of $91,672,000 upon all forms of public education. Including 
rivate schools, for which no expense figures were obtainable, there were, 
i Nov. 1954, 26,579 elementary schools having 3,441,864 pupils and 
8,925 teachers, 1,607 secondary schools having 605,000 pupils and 21,- 
30 teachers, 381 collegiate institutions with an enrolment of 178,161 
tudents taught by 6,248 professors. Total enrolment was 4,225,025. 


Finance.—The peso is the basic monetary unit, divided into roo cen- 
ivos, with exchange selling and buying rates very close to the par value 
f 2 pesos to the U.S. dollar. In July 1955 the internal purchasing power 
{ the peso stood at 0.3205, against a 1941 base of 1, with the cost of 
ving standing at 312, against a 1941 base of 100. On June 30, 1955, 
yere were 54 banks in operation, and total bank resources stood at 
682,450,000, with bank deposits totalling $515,350,000. Currency in 
irculation in June 1955 totalled $329,650,000. Foreign exchange reserves 
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had dropped to $248,030,000. The national debt amounted to $629,050,- 
ooo. The national expense budget was set for the fiscal year 1955-56 at 
$388.000,000, with government revenue estimated at $326,060,000, re- 
quiring further deficit financing. National income for calendar 1954 was 
estimated at $3,719,000,000, the highest figure yet attained. 


Communications and Trade.—Railroad mileage operative in 1954 was 
740, freight carried was approximately 1,500,000 tons and passengers 
carried numbered 8,504,000. Highways totalled 18,550 mi. at the end of 
1954, with 116,000 licensed motor vehicles. Domestic air lines flew 9,150,- 
ooo mi., carrying 252,000 passengers and 12.780,000 lb. of freight. 
There were 47,000 telephones at the end of 1954, and about 13,000 mi. 
of telegraph lines. Forty-five broadcasting stations were listened to 
through an estimated 400,000 radio receiving sets. 

The total export trade of the islands in the calendar year 1954 totalled 
$412,100,000, The ranking items comprised copra $128,800,000, sugar 
$107,000,000, logs, lumber and timber $34,400,000, abaca $26,000,000, 
base metals $40,000,000, coconut oil $16,800,000, desiccated coconut 
$13,600,000, embroideries $11,600,000, precious metal concentrates $r1,- 
000,000 and canned pineapple $4,650,000. The import trade totalled 
$452,600,000, resulting in another unfavourable trade balance. The rank- 
ing items were cotton and manufactures $63,800,000, petroleum products 
$42,400,000, iron and steel manufactures $36,500,000, automobiles, parts 
and tires $31,100,000, general machinery $30,380,000, grains and prod- 
ucts $27,100,000, dairy products $23,000,000, paper and products $19,- 
160,000, chemicals and drugs $19,100,000, rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tiles $19,090,000. During the year the United States took 60.7% of the 
exports and supplied 67% of Philippine imports. Japan took 12.1% of 
the exports and supplied 6.1% of the imports. During October a trade 
agreement calling for the exchange of about $20,000,000 worth of goods 
was negotiated with western Germany. 


Agriculture—Land cropped during 1955 was estimated at 16,652,000 
ac. Rice harvested totalled 7,310,000 ac., maize about 3,440,000 ac., 
coconut 2,445,000 ac. and abaca 590,000 ac. Fruits totalled 830,000 ac. 
and root crops 700,000 ac. The index of agricultural production for the 
year 1954 had reached 117 against a 1952 base of roo, and the expecta- 
tion for 1955 was a still higher figure. Livestock figures on Jan. I, 1955, 
indicated water buffalo at 2.836.000, cattle 846.000, goats 422,000, horses 
230,000, sheep 22,000, pigs 6,423,000 and chickens 42,100,000. 


Manufacturing.—The manufacturing index lifted to 127 against a 1952 
base of 100. For 1954 statistics indicated total “factories” as 11,464, 
but only 3,239 made reports to government agencies. This latter number 
of concerns reported 2.439.000 industrial labourers. Of reporting firms, 
779 processed food products, 588 processed wood products and furniture, 
552 worked with textiles and clothing products, 258 manufactured chemi- 
cals or drugs, 301 operated in the metals and machinery industries, 99 
produced paper products and 88 produced tobacco products. The total 
value of manufactured products rose above $400,000,000 for the year. 


Mining.—The index of mining production stood at 147.7 against a 1949 
base of roo. Figures for 1954 showed production of gold at 416,c00 0z., 
silver 527,000 0z., copper 14,350 metric tons, manganese 9,400 metric 
tons, chromite 451,000 metric tons and coal 120,000 metric tons, Iron 
ore production during the first half of 1955 totalled laser i a 
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ANNIVERSARY CEREMONIES in the Philippines July 4, 1955, marking the 
ninth year of independence 


544 PHILOSOPHY : 


- For the past quarter century philosophy has 
Philosophy. been engaged in a large internal controversy 
over its own proper nature and function. Under the impact of 
scientific thought, the traditional enterprise of philosophy as 
primarily a quest for reality and the good life had been chal- 
lenged. A serious attempt had been made to establish in its 
place philosophy conceived as analysis: logical, methodological 
and linguistic. For a time the major schools of metaphysics 
and value theory, such as idealism and realism, were severely 
discredited. The analytical philosophy described its role as 
primarily the clarification of meaning. It was associated, more- 
over, with a rigorous positivism that restricted knowledge to 
science, describing statements that are nonscientific in principle 
as meaningless and treating value judgments as emotive rather 
than cognitive. 

But by 1955 it had become evident that the logician-scientist- 
philosopher, though well entrenched and here to stay, had not 
dislodged and was not likely to displace the traditional philos- 
opher who seeks humane wisdom through broad interpretations 
of reality and a search for the meaning of existence. There 
were signs of a genuine resurgence of metaphysics, and the tra- 
ditional schools of thought, though often altered importantly 
by the influence of analysis and positivism, were making a 
strong stand. There was indication, however, that today’s philos- 
ophers were more concerned with specific problems, whether 
theoretical or practical, than with the construction of large 
speculative systems, and that speculation itself had been effec- 
tively tempered by the demand that philosophy must constantly 
accept the criticism of the sciences. Moreover, there were signs 
of increased communication and co-operation among philoso- 
phers, as among scientists, and less inclination to favour iso- 
lated and totally independent efforts in the treatment of 
philosophical questions. Increased co-operation was made possi- 
ble in part through projects financed by private foundations. 

Philosophy in 1955, a decade after the close of World War II, 
was clearly affected by the war and by the large political, social 
and cultural events that followed it. The interest in the analysis 
of culture, shared with the cultural anthropologists, continued, 
as did the concern for the philosophy of history and the 
attempt to understand and interpret contemporary history. 
Much attention was given to problems relating to the meaning 
of human existence, the vocation of man and the ground of 
human values. In all these matters the attitudes characteristic 
of recent thought generally obtained. There was little optimism 
regarding either the future of society generally or the char- 
acter of the human individual, yet pessimism, nihilism and 
negativism in the estimate of humanity seemed to be steadily 
receding in favour of a cautious hopefulness. There was an 
increased emphasis on value problems, and the strong subjec- 
tivism and relativism of the prewar period, that denied an ob- 
jective status to moral and other values and insisted that they 
have no absolute nature or foundation, were subjected to vig- 
orous criticism. There was a serious effort to ground morality, 
both public and private, on a basis that was stable and lasting 
and yet provided for the great variety of human aptitudes and 
changing circumstance. 

The most important recent event in moral philosophy was 
the fifth series of the Woodbridge lectures delivered late in 1954 
at Columbia university by Clarence I. Lewis, professor emeritus 
at Harvard university, on “The Ground and Nature of the 
Right.” The Human Career, a work in the philosophy of educa- 
tion by Robert Ulich, was an important effort to indicate on 
naturalistic grounds the possibilities of human growth and 
achievement. In the philosophy of history much attention was 
given to the final four volumes which completed Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s ten-volume monumental work, A Study of History. The 


Dutch historian Pieter Geyl published a collection of essays 
entitled Debates With Historians, analyzing several major his- 
torians including Ranke, Michelet and Toynbee. i 

Although there was no decline in interest in the philosophy 
of science or in social philosophy, there was in 1955 a clear 
indication that concern for the philosophical issues of religion 
continued to grow. Religious subjects comprised a larger seg- 
ment of the curriculum of higher education, and advanced writ- 
ings on religion enjoyed a larger reading public. There was an | 
increase in the publication of classical writings in religion and} 
religious philosophy, as well as a steady output of new analyses 
and interpretations of religion. | 

Whereas the traditional approach to fundamental philosophic 
problems in religion was oriented especially to the question of 
the existence and nature of God, contemporary writers more 
frequently centred their attention on the fact of human existence 
and the problem of its meaningfulness. Existentialism, the} 
philosophy that takes its stand totally on this fact, which treats 
reality primarily through subjective analyses of existence and 
has a profound concern for the human condition, was clearly} 
established by 1955 as the main contemporary influence on} 
religious thought. In this connection the major forerunners of 
existentialism, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, were still exerting} 
a. decisive influence, while the impact of Freudianism, with its 
psychological analyses of the nonrational factor in human 
behaviour, seemed to be increasing. 

Among the interesting philosophical events of the year was 
the celebration on July 31 of the Josiah Royce centenary at the 
University of California at Los Angeles in honour of America’s 
foremost idealist and metaphysician. A mark of the vitality of 
philosophical idealism, which had for several decades been 
eclipsed by pragmatism, realism and positivism, was the crea- 
tion of the Foundation for Idealistic Philosophy. 

If idealism showed signs of new stirrings, realism, its long- 
time rival, was thriving, especially the realism of neoscholas- 
ticism, the philosophical position that enjoys strong support 
from Catholic philosophers. The neoscholastic realists vigorously 
opposed the various forms of both positivism and subjectivism 
that threatened belief in the objective status of reality and 
values. Yet they worked ingeniously to incorporate into their 
philosophy the gains made by both the positivists and existen- 
tialists. It was evident that neoscholasticism is a philosophy 
with a broad appeal that extends to non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics and that its attractiveness is not identified simply 
with its capacity as an intellectual groundwork for religion. 

An unusually large number of philosophical writings were 
published during 1955, reflecting interest in a larger variety of 
problems in every area of the philosophic enterprise. Moreover, 
the publication of old philosophical classics and near classics 
as well as the reprinting of comparatively recent works indt- 
cated a rapidly growing philosophical reading public. A leading 
publication in the field of philosophical analysis was the Philos- 
ophy of Analysis, the 1952 Hertz lecture of the British Academy 
delivered by the American philosopher Brand Blanshard. The 
analytical genius of the 17th-century mathematician Leibniz 
was examined in R. M. Yost’s work Leibniz and Philosophica 
Analysis. Leibniz’ metaphysical analyses were an important ele 
ment in a two-volume publication of his work under the titl 
Leibniz: Philosophical Papers and Letters, translated by L. E 
Loemker. Both aestheticians and art critics were served al 
interesting critique of aesthetic theories by a group of analytica 
philosophers from Cambridge, Oxford and elsewhere under th 
title Aesthetics and Language. 

In the philosophy of science, considerable attention was di 
rected to the questions of explanation, causality and inductior 
and to the usual problems of meaning and method. The mathe 
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matician G. Polya’s two-volume Mathematics and Plausible 
Reasoning brought mathematical analogy to the treatment of 
inductive and illustrated the role of guesses and 
hunches in mathematics. The American philosopher A. C. Ben- 
jamin, in a work entitled Operationism, presented a thorough 
examination of the concepts of operational meaning and opera- 
tional method that had resulted in part from the impact of rela- 
tivity physics on the philosophy of science. P. W. Bridgman, 
the Harvard physicist largely responsible for today’s formulation 
of operationism, published The Nature of Some of Our Physical 
Concepts, lectures delivered in 1950 at the University of London 
on the distinction between “instrumental” and “paper and pen” 
operations in physics. A major contribution to scientific philos- 
ophy was Foundations of Biology by Felix Mainx, a monograph 
of the “International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” spon- 
sored by philosophers and scientists interested in a unification 
of all departments of knowledge. 

Antique scholarship was aided by a new journal, Phronesis, 
founded in the Netherlands for the pursuit of ancient philosophy. 

(S. M. Mc.) 

Phosphates: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 
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Ph h While 1954 was a good steady year of pro- 
otograp y. duction, with more than $700,000,000 worth 
of photographic products manufactured in the United States 
jalone, the year 1955 showed a 10% to 15% advance in photo- 
graphic sales for the first eight months. Sales and earnings of 
the Eastman Kodak company for the first six months of 1955 
increased 13.6% over the same 1954 period and 11% over the 
first half of 1953. Sales of Bell & Howell company for 1954 
reached a high of $40,699,495, representing a 36.5% increase 
over its 1953 sales of $29,816,408. 

_ Exports from the United States of motion-picture films and 
jequipment during the first quarter of 1955 totalled $11,372,066, 
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1a 36% gain over the same 1954 period. Exports of all other 


: 


jphotographic goods during the first quarter of 1955 amounted 
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to $10,038,877, an increase of 23% over the same 1954 period. 
Exports of still- and motion-picture products during 1954 
amounted to $75,346,886. 

Germany produced 3,024,861 still cameras during 1954, repre- 
senting an increase of 23.9% over 1953. Continued increases in 
German camera production were indicated for 1955. There were 
310,411 still camera units exported to the United States in 1954. 

Cameras and Equipment.—The British Photo fair was held 
in May 1955 at the New Horticultural hall, Westminster. More 
than 50 exhibitors displayed their photographic products. This 
exhibition was the first important British photo fair in 20 years. 
The great Photokina fair is held every two years, and the next 
one was to be at Cologne, Ger., in 1956 from Sept. 29 through 
Oct. 7. 

With so many technical advances in the 35-mm. miniature 
camera field the past few years, there had been an increased 
use of these cameras all over the world. The new 35-mm. high- 
speed films and the new colour films added a heightened inter- 
est. The Kodak works in Germany manufactured the new 35- 
mm. Retina IlIc camera with such important new features as 
interchangeable lens components to give 35-mm., 50-mm. and 
80-mm. focal lengths, a new synchro-compur shutter, built-in 
exposure meter, new light-value system, view finder and range 
finder combined in one window, and a new focusing mount 
replacing the former bellows. Kodak also, brought out an im- 
proved Model C Pony with a 44-mm. Kodak Anaston [/3.5 
lens and flash 300 shutter in the low-price range. 

Graflex, Inc., introduced the Graphic 35 early in 1955. This 
new miniature camera created special interest because of the 
new push-button focusing, a focusing method based on the split- 
image principle, but activated by two buttons on each side of 
the lens and shutter assembly. The photographer merely squeezes 
these buttons to automatically rotate the lens mount in or out. 
Other features of this camera were Spectramatic flash settings, 
a system for simplified flash photography, Visi-Ready footage 


GALLERY VIEW of “The Family of Man,’’ photographic exhibit assembled 


by Edward Steichen for the Museum of Modern Art, New York city. The work 
of photographers of 68 nations was represented in the collection of more than 
500 pictures placed on display early in 1955 
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scale for instant depth of field readings and all-metal body con- 
struction. Shutter speeds ranged from 1/300 sec. to I S€C., plus 
bulb, There was also a built-in synchronizer for all flash lamps 
including electronic flash. 

Ansco made the Anscoflex IT, with built-in yellow filter and a 
close-up attachment, for the low-price field. Bolsey Corporation 
of America produced the improved Bolsey Jubilee 35-mm. 
camera with Set-O-Matic shutter adjustment for simpler picture 
taking. 

Graflex, Inc., made a modified version of the Pacemaker 
Graphic early in 1955. This latest press camera modification 
included the adaptation of a new Graphic range finder that per- 
mits use of various lenses coupled to the range finder with inter- 
changeable cams. The optical view finder automatically cor- 
rects for parallax as the camera is focused. A built-in Rangelite 
projects two beams of light which when superimposed on the 
subject by activating the focusing knob indicates the camera 
is in focus. 

Stereo Photography.—Interest in stereo photography con- 
tinued through the year with a few new stereo still cameras 
appearing in Germany and the United States. Realist, Inc., in- 
troduced the Realist “45” stereo camera, which was fitted with 
a pair of Steinheil Cassar lenses and manufactured in west Ger- 
many. Graflex, Inc., showed a new Stereo-Graphic camera at 
the convention of photographic dealers in Atlantic City, N.J.., 
during April 1955. This 35-mm. stereo camera had a new method 
of lens arrangement, called Depthmaster Auto-focus, requiring 
only one adjustment for picture taking. The lens diaphragm 
control on the front of the camera is marked bright, hazy and 
dull. and when the one adjustment is made the camera is ready 
for picture taking. The shutter is cocked automatically each 
time the film is advanced. A number of manufacturers produced 
split-frame stereo attachments for making a stereo pair of pic- 
tures on a single 24x36-mm. frame. The Ernst Leitz works in 
Wetzlar, Ger., produced the Leica Stemar Stereo system, a twin- 
lens attachment with matched 33-mm. Elmar f/3.5 lenses that 
give good stereo pictures up to about 15 ft. A distant prism 
attachment is slipped over the twin lenses for taking stereo 
pictures beyond 15 ft. 

A new table viewer for stereo slides was announced by the 
Bell & Howell company. The new viewer projects a stereo still 
picture on an 8xro-in. screen similar to that of a television set. 
The projector and screen are combined into one lightweight, 
blower-cooled, 154-lb. unit. 

Emulsions. —The new Cronar polyester photographic film base 
sensitized with Photolith emulsion was being introduced by 
du Pont to the graphic arts industry for lithography and photo- 
engraving, and to the motion-picture industry for both negative 
and printing films. Although thinner than regular film base 
(0042 in. compared with .oo58 in.), litho-sensitized Cronar 
polyester photographic film base has an average tear strength 
(load in grams) of 225, compared with 4o for coated cellulose 
tri-acetate. In tests of folding endurance, Cronar-supported 
Photolight withstood 20,000 flexings, while tri-acetate base 
broke after only 15 flexings under the same 50% relative humid- 
ity. It also had considerably better dimensional stability than 
most other films. 

A number of 70-mm. du Pont motion-picture films were avail- 
able, such as: Superior 2 panchromatic, Superior 3 panchro- 
matic, and High Speed Rapid Reversal Pan for the U.S. air 
force’s conversion of its 16-mm. gun-cameras to the larger size. 


A new rough-textured warm tone surface, Artweave ZL, was 


added to the line of du Pont projection papers. Varilour variable 
contrast photographic paper was also introduced for use with 
du Pont’s filters for providing a contrast range from grade No. o 
to No. 3. 
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GRAND PRIZE WINNING PHOTOGRAPH in the 1955 National High School 
Photographic awards competition. The photograph was taken by Robert Lud- 
lum, age 17, of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Polaroid corporation introduced three new emulsions for use } 
in their cameras and “picture in a minute” system of photog- 
raphy. They were: Polaroid Polapan 200 Type 42, 400 Type 44 
and Professional Pan Type 43. These films had a greater tone } 
range than the orthochromatic type 41 Polaroid film, along with} 
increased range in speed and exposure latitude. The 200 and 400 
films had the equivalent American Standards association speed 
ratings. 

Monodex Super White photofinishing paper made by Ansco 
was introduced for use in continuous processing systems. This 
paper featured-a super white finish by use of chemical brighten- 
ing agents. The same firm made the Ardura warm tone portrait 
enlarging paper similar to their Indiatone but with four times 
the speed. 

The Kodak Tri-X ultra-high-speed panchromatic film was 
made available in roll type and became increasingly popular 
with amateur and professional photographers, and for special 
35-mm. motion-picture photography. Although the film was 
rated at 200 ASA for daylight and 160 ASA for artificial light, 
many picture takers obtained acceptable results at speeds up to 
600 ASA or more. The Tri-X super-fast film was also available 
for 16-mm. motion-picture cameras. The trend throughout the 
industry in Europe and the United States was toward faster 
emulsions, at the same time retaining many of the features of 
the slower films such as grain size and latitude. 

Adox thin-emulsion film was exported to the United States in 
35-mm. and 120 sizes by C. Schleussner of Frankfort, Ger., and 
proved to be of special interest because of the extremely fine 
grain emulsion. The thin emulsion layers were about two-thirds 
as thick as normal photographic emulsions, and gave extremely 
fine grain, long-scale gradation, high image resolution. This film 
was of special value for miniature camera users for making 
negatives that would give sharper prints when enlarged. 

Colour Photography.—Kodak’s fast 35-mm. Ektachrome 
film appeared in the early part of 1955, with a speed about three 
times faster than the regular Ektachrome sheet and roll film 
The daylight type had an exposure index of 32 ASA. Processing 
Ektachrome kits were made available for the photographer 
Anscochrome High Speed Color Transparency film was intro: 
duced about the same time. This was the first high-speed colout 
film for all popular cameras, with a film speed increase of thre 
times. Later in the year Ansco produced the 16-mm. Ansco 
chrome with a high-speed emulsion for use in 16-mm. motion 
picture cameras. This was followed by the Anscochrome Shee 
Film in a variety of sizes. 
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Kodak processing materials were available for the new Ekta- 
hrome and also for Kodachrome colour films. By the end of 
955 these films were in a new type package without a process- 
ng charge included in the price of the film. 

Kodak introduced two new papers for making colour prints 
rom colour negatives and transparencies. One was Kodak Color 
print Material Type C for making prints from colour negatives 
uch as Ektacolor and Kodacolor; the other was Kodak Color 
print Material Type R for making colour prints from trans- 
arency positives such as Kodachrome, Anscochrome and Ekta- 
hrome. 

Flash Photography.—Aug. 1, 1955, marked the 25th anni- 
rersary of the introduction of the photoflash bulb in the United 
tates, by the General Electric company. Production of photo- 
ash lamps had increased from 303,000 in 1930 to about 515,- 
00,000 in 1955, when approximately 15,000,000 cameras owned 

the United States were equipped for flash picture taking. It 
fas estimated that about 25% of all pictures taken were with 
cash. 
_ Electronic flash photography made important advances during 
he year, with new models appearing in Europe and the United 
states. The continued use of dry battery power showed a defi- 
‘ite trend away from the original wet batteries that require 
echarging. Also, the power packs of these units were getting 
‘ghter. The new Amglo Champion electronic flash, made by the 
imglo corporation, had a model weighing only 28 oz., and good 
or 500 flashes before the battery required replacement. This 
nit could be carried in a pocket or hooked on a belt with a 
onnecting cord to the electronic flash lamp on the camera. The 
}imelite corporation in Los Angeles, Calif., produced their Lime- 
te “60” portable electronic flash which used two 240-volt dry- 
ell batteries in the power pack unit. Heiland’s Strobonar Six 
lectronic flash contained a high-low selector switch to adjust 
he flash output. It gave a choice of full power or one-fourth 
ower, to make a difference of two f-stops in exposure. 

Graflex, Inc., obtained controlling interest in the Strobo Re- 
2arch company and started manufacturing the original Strobo- 
ash units for all cameras and especially for the popular Speed 
rraphic press cameras. 

' The Multiblitz electronic flash was produced in West Ger- 
qany in a variety of portable and studio models with AC or 
yet-cell battery power units. The Braun Hobby “roo” electronic 
ry battery flash, manufactured in Germany, was being im- 
lorted to the United States by E. Leitz, Inc., for use with their 
veica cameras. 

Philips of Eindhoven, Neth., brought out a new all-gas filled 
hidget capless flash bulb called the Philips Photoflux PFr. 
‘here was no metal base on this lamp and the lead-in wires 
tended outside the sealed glass base of the bulb, which fit into 
reusable metal adapter base with built-in ejector mechanism. 
_ Motion-Picture Photography.—A new 16-mm. Cine-Kodak 
{-100 was announced with a full-size telescopic view finder, a 
peed range of 16 to 64 frames per second, and a special pre- 
tressed spring power motor which exposes up to 4o ft. of film 
t one winding. Kodak also made six new models of the Koda- 
cope Pageant sound projector for the audio-visual trade. The 
hain feature of these projectors was the new Super-4o shutter 
thich shifts automatically between two- and three-bladed posi- 
ions to provide increased screen illumination while retaining 
reedom from flicker during showing of either sound or silent 
ictures. 

' Keystone Camera company made a 16-mm. movie camera 
‘nown as the Keystone Newport. DeJur-Amsco corporation de- 
Beeped their 8-mm. Voyager, intended for the lower-price field. 
This firm also made the Spectator 8-mm. turret movie camera 
vhich uses three lenses on the turret mount and takes 25 ft. of 
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double-eight roll film. The Bolex division of Paillard Products, 
Inc., introduced the 8-mm. M-8 projector with such important 
features as: a film guard that automatically reforms any ‘“‘lost 
loops” during projection, fast f/1.6 and f 1.5 lenses and the 
ability to rewind 4oo ft. in 15 sec. The Kalart company made a 
new 8-mm. viewer and editor for movie fans known as the Kalart 
Editor-Viewer-Eight. It is a practical 8-mm. table-top movie 
viewer, and a complete outfit for film editing and repair. 

The Bell & Howell company made a number of new motion- 
picture lenses such as: (1) the Bell & Howell-Angénieux three- 
inch f/2.5 telephoto lens for 16-mm. motion-picture cameras; 
(2) a to-mm. f/1.8 short focal length lens manufactured by 
Pierre Angénieux of St. Héand, Fr., to Bell & Howell specifica- 
tions; (3) a Bell & Howell-Angénieux one-inch f/o.g5 lens 
which combines ultra speed with sharp definition and full colour 
correction; (4) an aerial reconnaissance 6-in. f/2.5 lens for 
taking detailed aerial photos of military and other strategic 
installations at altitudes ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. 

Zoomar, Inc., made a new Zoomar lens for 35-mm. motion- 
picture studio work, the Zoomar 35-mm., with a maximum 
speed of f/2.8 and a zoom range from 40 mm. to 120 mm. They 
also produced a new Zoomar 16-S and Zoomar 8 lens for 16- 
mm. and 8-mm. motion-picture photography. There was also a 
Zoomar to-in. and 20-in. telephoto lens added to the line. 

Family of Man.—Outstanding in the photographic world for 
1955 was the exhibition of more than soo photographs by 257 
photographers at the Museum of Modern Art in New York city. 
Under the direction of Edward Steichen, the photographs were 
selected from 68 countries and arranged as a theme exhibition 
known as “The Family of Man.” The photographs presented the 
story of man from birth to death, in special sections with quota- 
tions from world literature, to build up the continuity of life. 
About 240,000 copies of The Family of Man book were printed 
to meet the demand for a permanent record of this exhibition. 
(See also ELEcTronics; Motion Pictures; NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. ) (W. D. Mn.) 


Ph . The Artificial Satellite-—The most widely dis- 
ySICS. cussed physics event of 1955 was probably the July 
announcement in the United States by the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Science foundation of plans for an 
artificial satellite. It was expected that by 1957 or 1958 a small 
body would be sent into space and would rotate about the earth, 
thus in a very small way imitating the earth’s natural satellite, 
the moon. The body was expected to be a sphere about 18 in. in 
diameter, and multistage rockets would originally carry it to a 
height of about 250 mi. It would then circle the earth about once 
every go minutes, moving with a velocity of about 18,000 m.p.h. 
It would probably be visible from the earth with the aid of low- 
power field glasses. The satellite orbit would gradually move in 
closer to the earth, and eventually the satellite would be disinte- 
grated as a result of frictional heating in the upper atmosphere. 

The government of the U.S.S.R. also announced that it was 
planning to build and launch a satellite. Scientists generally ex- 
pected that the proposed satellites would be of great value in 
making sustained observations of solar radiations and cosmic 
rays at levels that are beyond almost all of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, as well as in observing the composition, density and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere itself at high levels. 

Einstein and Fermi; Elements 99, 100 and 101.—In August 
the groups at the University of California, Berkeley, the Ar- 
gonne National laboratory, Lemont, Ill., and the Los Alamos 
(N.M.) Scientific laboratory who in the previous year had an- 
nounced the discovery of elements 99 and roo, gave names in 
honour of Einstein and Fermi to these elements. Albert Einstein 
died in April 1955; Enrico Fermi died in Nov. 1954. For 99 the 
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RE-ENACTMENT of Otto von Guericke’s famous experiment proving atmos- 


pheric pressure which took place at Libertyville, IIl., in 1955 when teams of 
horses, directed by costumed handlers, attempted to pull apart two metal hem- 
ispheres from which the air had been removed. The re-enactment was a scene in 
the film Atmospheric Pressure produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc. 


name einsteinium (chemical symbol E) was suggested, and for 
element 100 the name fermium (symbol Fm). 

In June a group at the University of California, led by G. T. 
Seaborg, announced the production and identification of element 
ror. A few atoms of the element were produced by bombarding 
the mass 253 isotope of element 99 with alpha particles from a 
cyclotron. The alpha particles, which carry 4 units of mass and 
2 charge units, were believed probably to have combined with 
the E23 to form atoms of element 101, of mass 256, with emis- 
sion of 1 mass unit as a neutron. In any event, there was definite 
evidence that atoms of some isotope of element 101 were 
formed. The half life of the 101 atoms seemed to be of the order 
of 30 minutes. The new element was given the name mendel- 
evium (symbol Mv), in honour of the rgth-century Russian 
chemist Dmitri Mendeleyev, whose principle of using the peri- 
odic table in predicting properties of undiscovered elements had 
been, in the words of the discoverers of Io1, “the key to the 
discovery of the last seven transuranium elements.” 

Mesons and Hyperons; Antiproton.—The work of many 
physicists continued to be directed toward the problems of the 
various elementary particles which are found in nature. The 
number of different kinds of such particles is now fairly consid- 
erable; in addition to the electron, proton and neutron of stable 
matter, and the photon, positron and neutrino, there are the 
charged pi and mu mesons, which have masses of 273 and 206 
m, respectively, where m is the electron mass, and the neutral 
pi meson, of mass 264 m. A group of particles known as “heavy 
mesons,” or K particles, distinguished as tau, theta, kappa or 
chi heavy mesons, had been described within the past few years; 
these mesons have masses of the order of 1,000 m. A further 
group of at least three different kinds of mesonlike particles had 
during the past year or two come to be known as hyperons; 
these particles have masses greater than 2,000 m—in one case 
as great as 2,600 m—and are given the name hyperon because 
their masses are greater than the proton mass, 1,836 m. (The 
name meson originally signified a mass between the electron and 
proton masses. ) All the mesons and hyperons are highly unstable, 
decaying eventually into some combination of proton, neutron, 
electron, positron, photon or neutrino. 

Mesons and hyperons had first been observed in studies of 
highly energetic cosmic-ray particles, but in the past few years 
pi and mu mesons had been produced in the laboratory, by 
means of atomic collisions involving the high-energy ions pro- 
duced in particle accelerators. With the use of higher-energy 
particles from the accelerators heavier particles could also be 
produced, and by the end of the year particles from the cosmo- 
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tron accelerator at the Brookhaven National laboratory, Upton,} 
N.Y., or from the bevatron at the University of California Radi- | 
ation laboratory had been used in collisions in which both heavy 
mesons and hyperons were formed. 

Cosmic rays continued to be perhaps the major source of new 
observations on mesons and hyperons, and the use of “stripped 
emulsions” was found to be of great value in these studies. In 
this technique, sheets of photographic plate emulsion are pile 
together; cosmic-ray particles passing through the stack of emul- 
sion sheets leave tracks, such that on development of the emul- 
sion the paths of the particles and their decay products may bei 
studied. The kinds of particles and their modes of decay may be 
deduced from the observations. 

An elaborate experiment using such stripped emulsions wa 
carried out jointly by groups from the universities of Bristol 
Eng., and Milan and Padua, It. In Oct. 1954 a stack of emul- 
sions, of r5-l. volume and containing 250 sheets of emulsion, 
each 0.06 cm. thick, was exposed in a balloon over northern 
Italy for six hours, at an altitude of about 80,000 ft. After proc- 
essing the stack was divided among the Bristol, Padua and Mila 
groups and among workers at the universities of Brussels an 
Genoa, at the University college and Institute for Advance 
Studies, Dublin, and at the Institute for Theoretical Physics, 
Copenhagen. The examination of photographic emulsions fo 
cosmic-ray particle tracks is a tedious operation, and this mod 
ment represented a noteworthy example of international co 
operation on a laborious scientific task. A report in June on the 
first four months’ examination of the emulsion indicated that 
about 80,000 particles were recorded, and that the potentialities 
of the method were as great as had been hoped. Among the first 
results were new information on the modes of decay of several 
heavy mesons and on the decay of a hyperon, data on the asso- 
ciated production of hyperons and heavy (K) mesons in a single 
event, and description of the simultaneous production of a ky 
K~ pair, similar to the pair production of positrons and elec: 
trons. There was also some further evidence for the existence 0! 
atomic nuclei in which a neutron is replaced by a neutral hy- 
peron; such nuclei break up upon decay of the highly unstable 
hyperon. 

Further evidence for the existence of the antiproton was an 
nounced in October by a group headed by E. O. Lawrence ant 
E. Segre at the University of California. The antiproton woul 
be a particle of the same mass as the proton, but with a nega 
tive charge in place of the positive charge of the proton. It woult 
be expected that an antiproton would not long exist in the pres 
ence of ordinary matter, but would combine with a proton, witl 
resultant annihilation of the two particles and release of energ’ 
corresponding to the combined proton-antiproton mass. Previ 
ously, there had been “events” in cosmic-ray studies whic 
seemed to indicate the presence of an antiproton. The Californi 
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group stated that they had formed antiprotons artificially, in col- 
lisions between copper nuclei and ions of several-billion-volt 
energy produced in the Berkeley bevatron. 

The Caesium Clock.—Clocks of very high accuracy, utiliz- 
ing internal transitions of caesium atoms, were constructed un- 
der the direction of J. R. Zacharias and J. G. Yates at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, and by a group 
under L. Essen and J. V. L. Parry at the National Physical lab- 
oratory, Teddington, Eng. Much pioneer work in atomic clocks 
had been done by H. Lyons, of the national bureau of standards, 
Washington, D.C. A clock of much higher accuracy than the 
crystal vibrator clocks, the most accurate that are in current 
general use, is desirable for many reasons. The period of rotation 
of the earth on its axis, for instance, is believed to vary some- 
what from day to day, with variations which are of the order 
of I part in 100,000,000. The new caesium clock had an achieved 
stability of r part in 1,000,000,000, and a stability ten times 
greater was believed to be fairly readily attainable. 

The nucleus of a caesium atom possesses magnetic properties 
such that it interacts with the magnetic field of the spinning 
electrons which constitute the non-nuclear part of the atom. The 
nucleus will take up certain defined positions with respect to the 
electrons, and varying energies are associated with these posi- 
tions; transitions between these various energy states may be 
induced by applying an oscillating external magnetic field. Atoms 
whose nuclei have undergone an energy transition may be sepa- 
rated from those whose nuclei have not by passing a beam of 
the atoms through a highly inhomogeneous stable magnetic field, 
additional to the oscillating field. A detector may be arranged 
-which will measure the quantity of atoms separated from the 
-beam as a result of their having undergone the energy transition 
in question. This “molecular beam” technique may be utilized 
‘for making observations of properties of many kinds of atomic 
-nuclei. Caesium was suitable for a “clock” because it possesses 
jan energy transition which is very sharply defined and because a 
‘beam of caesium atoms, emerging from an oven of hot caesium 
\gas, is fairly easily attained. The caesium beam serves as a clock 
by virtue of the fact that the energy transitions will occur only 
jwhen the oscillating magnetic field which induces the transitions 
whas the required characteristic frequency (which is of the order 
of 9,000,000,000 oscillations per second). The oscillating circuit 
twhich makes the oscillating magnetic field may therefore be kept 
every closely at the required frequency by the use of correcting 
‘elements which respond to a change in number of atoms arriving 
at the detector after having undergone the internal energy 
| transition. 

/ The M.L.T. clock was contained in a metal can 6 ft. long and 
‘to in. in diameter (although with considerable external electronic 
jequipment), and an atomic beam which used only about 
bo.o0c001 g. of caesium per day was sufficient. It was expected 
sthat comparatively routine manufacture of similar clocks for 
‘physical and astronomical laboratories might be started in the 
ynear future. The Teddington group pointed out that the caesium 
(clock was a first example of the use of an atomic frequency 
jstandard with an accuracy greater than that obtained by using 
fa unit of astronomical time and represented “the highest accu- 
sracy ever achieved in the measurement of any physical quantity 
in terms of a definitive standard.’”’ It was suggested that the 
scaesium frequency replace present astronomical observations as 
‘the standard for our time unit. 

| The Hodoscope.—A new kind of instrument for observing 
sthe paths of nuclear particles was described by M. Conversi and 
‘A. Gozzini, of the University of Pisa, It. An energetic particle, 
‘as an electron or a meson, in passing through a gas leaves a trail 
lof electrons and ions; that is, in its collisions with the gas 
atoms the particle knocks off atomic electrons, leaving the atoms 


with net electrical charges. If a strong electrical field is applied 
to the region of the ion trail, before ions and electrons have had 
time to recombine into neutral atoms, the electrons will be 
accelerated by that field, and as a result of the acceleration will 
give a luminous glow. Conversi and Gozzini utilized this effect 
in their detector, which they called a hodoscope. The instrument 
consists of a large number of small neon-filled glass tubes. ar- 
ranged in layers within a latticework of aluminum plates which 
can be electrically charged so as to set up the required electrical 
field. The passage of a particle through the neon tube chamber 
is recorded by particle counters placed outside the chamber, and 
these counters set off a circuit by which a strong electric field, 
of as much as 10,000 v. per centimetre, is applied in the hodo- 
scope chamber. The momentary luminous glow may be photo- 
graphed, and the lighted neon tubes very nicely show the path 
of the particle. 

Atomic Velocities in a Gas.—The distribution of the veloci- 
ties of the atoms and molecules in a gas had long been assumed 
to be as theoretically predicted by James Clerk Maxwell about 
100 years ago; in this distribution the particles have an average 
velocity, which rises with the gas temperature, but individual 
molecules may have velocities that are much greater or less than 
the average velocity. There had been abundant indirect evidence 
to place the “Maxwellian distribution law” among the virtually 
unquestioned laws of physics, but attempts to measure directly 
the velocity distribution had not been altogether successful. It 
was of interest that a satisfactory confirmation was obtained by 
R. C. Miller and P. Kusch of Columbia university, New York, 
N.Y. The velocity distribution was obtained for potassium and 
thallium atoms in atomic beams emerging from a hot oven. Good 
agreement was obtained between observed distribution in the 
beam and that predicted by theory on the assumption that the 
atoms in the oven gas were in a Maxwellian velocity distribution. 
(See also ATOMIC ENERGY; ELECTRONICS; INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR, 1957-58; METEOROLOGY; STANDARDS, NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF.) CRaEeSIS) 
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“FINAL TRIP TO THE COSMOS,” a 1955 cartoon by Long of the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Minn.) 
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A New Adrenal Cortical Hormone.—Until 


Physiology. relatively recently attempts to isolate the ac- 
tive hormonal principles of the adrenal gland had resulted in the 
isolation and identification of 28 steroids, seven of which had 
biological activity; 7.e., were able to maintain life in an animal 
from which the adrenals had been removed. 

After the removal of the known active hormones from glandu- 
lar extracts, there remained an amorphous fraction that had 
high biological activity. This, of course, suggested the presence 
of a yet unidentified adrenal cortical hormone. 

The known adrenal hormones possess a variety of biological 
effects. The specific effects or activities are related to the chemi- 
cal structure of the compound and can be divided into three 
main classes. One group is most potent in causing the deposition 
of glycogen in the liver and in maintaining the work capacity of 
muscles during continued exercise. Another group acts mainly 
on the kidney, causing the retention of salt and normalization of 
the salt content of the blood. The third group seems to be con- 
cerned mainly with the synthesis of body proteins and with the 
development of secondary sex characteristics during growth. 

The unknown hormone in the amorphous fraction demon- 
strated properties that placed it in the second class or salt active 
group. The activity of this fraction in this respect was much 
greater than that of any of the known adrenal hormones. 

The new hormone, obtained from the amorphous fraction, was 
first isolated in 1953. Analytical, biological and clinical work 
progressed rapidly during 1955 in spite of the small amounts 
available. 

The new hormone was named aldosterone. It is about 30 times 
as active as any known adrenal cortical hormone in maintaining 
sodium balance and well-being in an animal from which the 
adrenals have been removed. It is less active than cortisone in 
causing glycogen deposition. Likewise on the basis of a few 
trials it has no effect on rheumatoid arthritis. In one respect its 
action is unique in that it was reported to reduce pigmentation 
in patients with Addison’s disease. It was recently detected in 
the peripheral blood of normal men and thus is probably a natu- 
ral hormone. Its activity is great enough to account for all the 
activity of the amorphous fraction, and it was believed that 
its discovery would probably complete the list of natural adrenal 
cortical hormones. 

Fats in Nutrition.—Fats and oils in the diet are known to be 
the richest source of calories; however, the opinion has existed 
that these materials are optional components of diet and not 
really necessary for good nutrition. 

In addition to the above concept the idea has also developed 
that fats, in addition to being nonessential, may have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the health and longevity of those that consume 
high-fat diets for long periods of time. Such dietary habits have 
been shown to result in an elevated incidence of high blood 
pressure and hardening of the arteries and a high incidence of 
disease of the coronary arteries. 

As a result of these observations much attention was paid 
during the preceding several years to the use of low-fat or fat- 
free diets in an effort to control the development of diseases of 
the blood vessels as well as to prevent obesity. 

However, considerable investigational work seemed to indi- 
cate that fats and oils are not optional components of the diet 
but that by virtue of their presence in the diet a more satisfac- 
tory nutritional state results. In addition, it was shown that the 
complete absence of fat in the diet in a carefully designed experi- 
ment can have adverse effects on a number of physiological 
functions. 

Young rats maintained entirely on a low-fat or fat-free diet 
grow at a much slower rate than do rats eating a diet containing 
fat. The experimental data suggested that the optimal rate of 
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growth results when the diet contains fat to the amount of 30% 
by weight or 50% on the basis of caloric content. 

The attainment of sexual maturity by young rats is definitely 
delayed when these rats are fed low-fat diets from the time of 
weaning. Pregnancy and lactation are critical criteria for evalu- 
ation of the nutritional value of a diet. In this respect they are 
more valuable criteria than growth alone. Reproductive failure 
occurs when rats are raised to maturity on fat-free diets. 

The experiments relating to the improvement of pregnancy 
and lactation by the presence of adequate dietary fat suggested 
that it is not the caloric value of the fat per se that is respon- 
sible for the beneficial effects, but rather the chemical nature 


of the fat. Thus a small single dose of an unsaturated fat (100 | 
of ethyl linoleate) given three weeks before the animals — 


mg. 
were bred ensured a normal pregnancy. A saturated fat (hy- 
drogenated coconut oil) was ineffective. (An unsaturated fat is 
one in which the fatty acid contains one or more double bonds; 
i.e., unsaturated with hydrogen. ) 


Another important indication of the nutritional condition of } 


an animal is the ability of its tissues to perform work. Two dif- 
ferent laboratories reported that the capacity of rats to continue 
strenuous exercise is improved on high-fat diets as compared 
with diets of low fat content or fat-free. 

One of the strong arguments for the use of low-fat diets was 
that these diets cause a lowering of blood cholesterol, the sub- 
stance deposited in the lining of the blood vessels, causing nar- 
rowing of the opening, in hardening of the arteries. On the basis 
of recent work, however, it appeared that the lowering of blood 
cholesterol is accompanied by an increase in the deposits of free 
cholesterol in the liver and adrenals. Fats in the diet prevent 
these deposits from appearing under otherwise identical experi- 
mental conditions. The presence of unsaturated fats, as far as the 
above effect is concerned, seems to be necessary. In addition, 
fat-deficient rats are more susceptible to X-irradiation than are 
normal rats and also show greater capillary fragility and per- 
meability. 

There was good evidence that fat is an essential component 
of the diet for good nutrition. Some of the beneficial effects of 
fat depend definitely on the presence of small amounts of unsat- 
urated fats, while other effects seem to be related to the caloric 
value alone. 

Further work was necessary to determine what the optimum 


value for total fat in the diet should be and what portion of 


this should consist of unsaturated fats. 

The Properdin System.—The adult human being, as well as 
other species, possesses a high degree of resistance or immunity 
to infection by various bacteria and viruses. A portion of this 
immunity is acquired; i.e., an infection with certain bacteria or 
virus has resulted in the appearance in the blood of a definite 
chemical substance or antibody that can destroy or neutralize 
the original infecting agent at a time subsequent to the original 
infection. An innate (or natural) immunity also exists. Little is 
known of the factors or the mechanisms concerned in this phe- 
nomenon. It has been supposed that certain animals can produce 
substances in their blood that are similar but not identical to 
antibodies. These substances differ chiefly in that their produc- 
tion is not related to previous exposure to or infection with any 
bacteria or virus. Likewise, these materials are not specific; 7.¢., 
they will destroy or inactivate a wide variety of infectious 
agents. Recent work established the existence of such a sub- 
stance and the system in which it participates to result in natural 
immunity. 

This system was termed the properdin system. 

Properdin is a plasma protein (a euglobulin) that is present in 
varying amounts in the blood of various species of animals. 
Its participation in the immune reaction is believed to be as 
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lows: Properdin, in the presence of traces of magnesium ion 
normally present in plasma) combines with a substance (prob- 
bly a carbohydrate) in the wall of the bacterial cell. The bac- 
ria thus ‘‘prepared” are acted upon by a third substance, a 
ymplement (possibly an enzyme) in the plasma, and in the 
rocess the cell is destroyed. The action on some viruses is 
elieved to be similar. 

A method was devised by which it was possible to remove 
roperdin from plasma and determine the amount present. On 
1e basis of this method the mechanism of action and the pos- 
ble role in natural immunity was established. 

Among common animal species, the rat is resistant to infec- 
on, whereas the guinea pig is susceptible. When the blood of 
ese animals was tested for normal properdin content, the rat 
ad the higher concentration (25-50 units per millilitre) and 
1e guinea pig the lower (1-2 units per millilitre). Human blood 
Iso has a rather low concentration (four to eight units per 
uillilitre). 

Outside the body, it is possible to demonstrate that human 
lood serum has a high killing power for various bacteria. Thus 
uman serum has high bactericidal activity against a strain of 
ysentery bacillus. When properdin is precipitated and thus re- 

.oved from normal serum, this serum becomes nonbactericidal. 
Certain high molecular weight carbohydrates such as native 
extrans or levans when injected intravenously into mice in- 
rease the susceptibility of these mice to infection. The explana- 
jon lies in the demonstration that dextran or levan combines 
ith properdin or inactivates the complement or both. 

/ When rats are irradiated with X-rays in high dosage over the 
itire body they will die as the result. An overwhelming infec- 
on in which bacteria appear in the blood in large amounts is 
»mmon and a contributing factor in the eventual fatal out- 
yme. Again the probable cause is the demonstrated very low 
ood level of properdin that comes about as a result of the 
adiation. 

These experimental results briefly relate a few of the reasons 
at establish the properdin system as an important factor in 


tural immunity. 


BreLioGRAPpuHy.—L. Pillemer, L. Blum, O. A. Ross, E. Todd and A. C. 
arddaw, “The Properdin System and Immunity,” Science, 120:279-285 
Aug. 1954); H. J. Deuel, Jr., ““Fat as a Required Nutrient of the Diet,” 
‘ocecdings of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
ology, 14:639 (June 1955); F. C. Bartter, “A New Adrenal Cortical 
eroid,” Science, 121:581 (April 1955). CRe CHT) 


. 2 . (1905- ), Canadian 
ickersgill, John Whitney ee and federal cabi- 
‘t minister, was born on June 23 at Wyecombe, Ont. He was 
lucated at the University of Manitoba and at Oxford and Paris 
jiversities. He was a lecturer in history at Wesley college, 
fanitoba, 1929-37. In 1937, he became third secretary in the 
partment of external affairs, Ottawa, but was almost immedi- 
ly attached to the office of Prime Minister William Lyon 
‘ackenzie King. In 1942, he was appointed private secretary to 
e secretary of state for external affairs, holding this post until 
145 when he was named special assistant to the prime minister, 
mtinuing until he was appointed clerk of the privy council and 
retary to the cabinet in June 1952. Pickersgill entered politics 
en appointed secretary of state in June 1953 and in August 
at year was elected member of parliament for Bonavista- 
willingate, Nfd. 

On July 1, 1954, he was named minister of citizenship and 
migration. 

Pickersgill became the central figure of a cause celebré in na- 
onal politics when early in April 1955, he said in speech at 
ictoria, B.C., “I do not believe any immigrant, no matter 
fnere he comes from or how good he is, is as good as another 
anadian baby.” Though he indicated only that he was a be- 
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liever in the “cradle” as the best method of increasing Canada’s 
population and did not mean to say that Canadians were supe- 
rior to foreign peoples, some sections of the press and others 
made Pickersgill’s remark into a “Canadian baby incident” in 
national politics. (MD39 


Pig Iron: see Iron AND STEEL. 

Pigs: see Livestock. 

Pineapples: sce Frurr. 

Pipelines: see FeperaL Power Commission. 


4 In 1955, the physical redevelopment program of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pa., moved ahead. The district’s long- 


projected sewage treatment system was assured by creation of 
the Allegheny County Sanitary authority, with $100,000,000 
available for construction. A Regional Industrial Development 
corporation was organized with Gwilym A. Price as chairman 
and John P. Robin as president. The Metropolitan Study com- 
mission, after two years of work, proposed a plan to streamline 
governmental functions in 129 political subdivisions of the 
county. 

Mellon park, in the heart of the downtown business district, 
made possible by a $4,300,000 gift by Mellon family founda- 
tions, was opened together with a six-level underground garage. 
The Parking authority completed two additional open-deck ga- 
rages, its third and fourth. The cross-town thoroughfare moved 
into final planning phase and clearing of teeming “lower hill” for 
construction of a large auditorium and convention hall seemed 
assured. 

In Gateway centre a state office building was under con- 
struction and plans were ready for another to be built for the 
Bell Telephone company. 

The University of Pittsburgh completed a new building for 
the Schools of Engineering and Mines, pushed construction of 
a science building, announced that it would build dormitories 
and a student centre, and pressed construction contracts total- 
ling more than $20,000,000 in the Medical centre. Pennsylvania 
College for Women, 86-year-old liberal arts institution, changed 
its name to Chatham college. 

Manufacturing employment in the Pittsburgh district averaged 
1% lower in the first eight months of 1955 than in the same 
period in 1954 and 14% lower than in the like months of 1953. 
Estimated total employment in the district was 2% below 1954 
and 7% below 1953. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh estimated the value added by manufacturing in 1955 in 
the four-county Pittsburgh area to be about $2,100,000,000 
and the total value of products manufactured to be about 
$4,800,000,000. 

Population (1950 census), 676,806; area, 55.49 sq.mi. Local 
government total budgets: city, $48,320,743; Pittsburgh school 
district, $24,959,564; Allegheny County, $37,504,191. City real 
estate tax rates: land, 32 mills; buildings, 16 mills. The school 
levy was 113 mills on all real estate; county, 9 mills. Assessed 
taxable real estate valuation in the city was $1,112,837,843 and 
in Allegheny county, $2,634,793,147. Bonded indebtedness as of 
Jan. 1, 1955, was: city, $49,421,300; school district, $13,132,- 
ooo; Allegheny county, $94,184,000. Enrolment in public schools 
was 79,271; in Catholic parochial schools, 48,734. 

(1875- 


(C:AEMESS) 
. ), the 262nd successor of St. Peter in the 
Pius Xll see of Rome, was elected by the cardinals in conclave 
on his 63rd birthday, March 2, 1939, and was crowned as pope 
on March 12. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
Delayed by the grave illness he suffered during the winter 
of 1954, Pope Pius XII’s Christmas message was published and 
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broadcast, unpronounced, on Jan. 3, 1955. In this document he 
called on all nations to live in peace and harmony. This can be 
achieved, the pontiff said, if “a bridge of truth” between east 
and west is built on the principles of Bethlehem and founded not 
on the “governmental or social systems” of the democratic and 
communist worlds but “on the divine moral order” and on the 
human beings living in these two worlds. 

During the first two months of 1955, citizens of Rome could 
be seen kneeling on the cobbles of St. Peter’s square in silent 
prayer for the pope, who was still gravely ill. On March 2, vis- 
ibly ailing and weary, he appeared for seven minutes at a 
window of his study on the upper floor of the Vatican palace 
to bless the thousands of persons who had come to manifest 
their attachment on the day of his 79th birthday, the sixteenth 
of his elevation to the pontificate. 

On April 3, appearing, at last, fit and vigorous, the pope made 
his first Palm Sunday appearance in two years. He took part in 
the ceremonies opening Holy week and held an audience for 
t.000 delegates to the World Congress of Prevention of Work 
Accidents. 

On April ro, Easter Sunday, the pope made his first cere- 
monial outdoor appearance. In a strong and clear voice he deliv- 
ered his traditional message. He appealed for international talks 
to achieve “progressive disarmament” and ‘Jasting understand- 
ing” among power blocs. The main part of his message, in which 
he imparted his blessing to the world, was devoted to the hopes 
and terrors of the nuclear age. Alluding to the U.S.S. “Nauti- 
lus,” the pope said: “Without fear or trepidation we have noted 
the recent advances .. . of nuclear energy . . . in the service 
of men.” 

On April 24, at the occasion of the seating of 14 newly ap- 
pointed scholars in the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, the pope 
defined the mission of the scientist. “The mission confided to 
you,” he said, “ranks among the most noble, for you should be 
in a sense the discoverers of the intentions of God. It pertains 
to you to interpret the book of nature, to describe its contents 
and to draw the consequences therefrom for the good of all.” 

On Sept. 7, 1955, the pope addressed 1,500 delegates to the 
tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences. “The Cath- 
olic Church.” he declared, “does not identify itself with any 
culture. This is not permitted to her by her very essence. She 
is, nevertheless, disposed to maintain relations with all cultures. 
She recognizes and allows to subsist all that in them is not 
opposed to nature. But in each one she introduces the truth and 
the grace of Jesus Christ and thereby confers a deep likeness 
en them all.” (See also RomaN CaTHOLIC CHURCH; VATICAN 
City STATE.) (jp LAE: ) 


Planned Parenthood: see BirtH CONTROL. 


Plastics Unrevised totals for 1953 and 1954 production of 
+ plastics and synthetic resins in the U.S. are given 
in the table. 

Much of the development work which took place in the plas- 
tics industry in 1955 centred on a group of improved resin 
formulations which were made available during the year. 

Among these was a new type of polyethylene produced by a 
catalytic technique and known to the trade by various names, 
including, among others, low-pressure polyethylene, high-modu- 
lus polyethylene, high-density polyethylene and Ziegler process 
polyethylene. Although methods of production varied among the 
several producers, accounting in part for the confusion in nomen- 
clature, all of the new polyethylenes were characterized in gen- 
eral by higher heat resistance (up to 250° F. or slightly higher )- 
greater rigidity and stiffness and higher impact strength than 
conventional polyethylenes. While the new material would prob- 
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Production of Plastics and Synthetic Resins in the U.S. 


(in pounds) 
1954 1952 
Cellulose plastics (all)*T Som alda get de ger tae, oe ose 123,200,000 129,000,000 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins a sheets 396,000,000 460,200,006 
Urea ond melamine.) = cern ov) couel eas eme 253,350,000 242,600,000 
Styre d styrene-derivative polymer and 
Tope Nraes core «eas, lege stems A 500,100,000 492,300,00Ch 
Vinyl resins 516,800,000 511,400,000 


539,150,000 446,600,000 


Miscellaneoussny cre fen aime ite Bienen =ansiouna inn) 


*Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders. 

tIncludes sheets, rods, tubes and moulding and extrusion materials. 

tAll dry resin except moulding material which includes filler. 

§Includes acrylic, polyethylene, nylon, silicone and other resinous moulding materials, a 
well as petroleum resins and coumarone indene. 

Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 


ably overlap into many fields now serviced by conventional poly 

ethylene (which, continuing its phenomenal growth, was esti 

mated to have reached a consumption figure of 330,000,000 ta 
340,000,000 Ib. in 1955), it was expected primarily to broade 

the over-all base for plastics applications, especially in such mar 

kets as toys, housewares, packaging, piping and industrial com4 
ponents. 

Considerable activity was also noted in the production and 
use of nylon moulding material in 1955. Manufacturers found 
increasing use for moulded nylon wheels, cams, bearings, gears 
and component parts. Similarly, polyester film, which started te 
move into prominence in 1954, broadened its market areas i 
1955 to take in a variety of new applications ranging from re 
cording tapes, chemical drum liners and electronic capacitors tq 
ladies’ shoes, metallic fabrics and toys. 

Interest in polyurethane foams for upholstery, clothing and 
industrial applications was stimulated by indications that ther 
would be large-scale production in the United States within the 
next few years. Vinyl foams moved in increasing volume intq 
such end products as arm rests, crash pads, gasketing, wearing 
apparel, cushioning and packaging. The mouldable styrene foam 
introduced in 1954 also showed up in 1955 in a number of ne 


DEMONSTRATION OF STRENGTH OF MYLAR polyester film, under fu 
scale production by the du Pont company in 1955. The material has a tensl 
strength of about 23,500 Ib. per sq.in. Its chief use is for electrical insulatia 
either alone or laminated to other materials 
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applications ranging from Christmas displays to huge ball-shaped 
marine floats. 

Other variations in moulding compounds introduced during 
the year included a new form of cellulose acetate with a high 
heat distortion point of 225° F. and low moisture sensitivity and 
a new lightweight plastic, combining styrene, acrylonitrile and 
butadiene for exceptionally high impact strength. 

Great strides were made during 1955 by the sheet-forming 
industry. Refinements in both machinery and methods made 
possible the forming of larger, more intricately designed pieces 
to greater depths—and consequently opened new outlets for 
formed pieces in packaging, displays, toys, housings and various 
industrial components. A few companies also set up continuous 
automatic production lines for sheet forming, and more ap- 
peared to be in the offing for 1956. 

Another moulding technique which gained momentum during 
1955 was known as premix or gunk moulding. This method in- 
volves the mixing together of resin, filler, reinforcement, catalyst 
and other ingredients into a puttylike mass which is then 
weighed out and inserted into the mould. The technique offers 
a means for economical and rapid moulding of parts with vary- 
ing wall thicknesses, intricate contours and moulded-in inserts. 
In 1955 its biggest application was for automotive parts. 

Also of note in 1955 was the development of techniques for 
laminating sheets of decorative, abrasion-resistant vinyl to metal 
or to reinforced plastics and then forming the combinations into 
aousings, doors, etc. Another application which aroused interest 
was melamine tableware produced by moulding a lithographed 
foil as an integral part of the finished piece. (See also CHEM- 
ISTRY.) (C. A. BN.) 


Platinum: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
lums: see FRuir. 

lutonium: see Atomic ENERGy. 

neumonia: see Resprratory DIsEAsEs. 

oetry: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; CANADIAN LITERATURE; 
NGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; JEWISH LITERA- 
URE; LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES; Rus- 
IAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 


A people’s republic of eastern Europe, Poland is 
oland. bounded east by the U.S.S.R., south by Czechoslo- 
akia, west by Germany and north by the Baltic sea. Area: 
20,359 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 24,976,926; (1955 est.) 27,- 
00,000; national minorities (Germans, Jews, Byelorussians, 
jkrainians, Lithuanians, Slovaks and Czechs) 250,000. Lan- 
uage: Polish. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 
955 est.): Warsaw 965,000; Lodz 670,000; Wroclaw 490,000; 
racow 430,000; Poznan 370,000; Szczecin 300,000; Gdansk 
80,000; Stalinogrod (Katowice) 200,000 and 11 other towns 
ith a population of more than 100,000. First secretary of the 
olish United Workers’ (Communist) party in 1955, Boleslaw 
ierut; chairman of the council of state, Aleksander Zawadzki; 
airman of the council of ministers, Jozef Cyrankiewicz. 
History.—Foreign Affairs—In 1955, both the Warsaw gov- 
ment and the Polish nation followed anxiously the attempts 
solving the German question. While both were in agreement 
to the necessity of maintaining the existing Polish-German 
ontier, there was probably divergence between them as to the 
visability of German reunification under a really representa- 
ve government. All escapees from Poland affirmed that the 
lish people would welcome the reunification of Germany, if 
at would mean for Poland a common frontier with the free 
‘orld. The Communists considered such an eventuality dan- 
>rous. 

Following a similar decision of the U.S.S.R., the Warsaw gov- 
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STALIN PALACE OF CULTURE AND SCIENCE, opened in Warsaw, Pol., in 
July 1955 


ernment on Feb. 18 passed a decision terminating a state of war 
between Poland and Germany. 

The second conference of seven European people’s democra- 
cies and the U.S.S.R., held in Warsaw from May 11 to 14, was 
attended by their respective premiers and foreign and defense 
ministers. At the first conference held in Moscow from Noy. 29 
to Dec. 2, 1954, it had been decided to strengthen and further 
co-ordinate their military power if the Paris agreements were 
ratified. As N. A. Bulganin, the Soviet premier, said in Warsaw, 
the ratification of these agreements created a new situation. A 
collective treaty of mutual assistance was signed on May 14 by 
the eight premiers. On the same day Marshal Ivan S. Konev 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the unified armed forces. 
By May 30 all the signatory states had ratified the Warsaw 
treaty. 

On July 6, the fifth anniversary of the signing of an agree- 
ment between Poland and the German Democratic Republic on 
the demarcation of the Polish-German frontier, celebrations were 
held in Warsaw and in east Berlin. Otto Grotewohl, east German 
premier, visited Warsaw, while Bierut went to Berlin. The two 
governments published a declaration which stated that the Oder- 
Neisse frontier was final. 

Home Affairs —Jozef Swiatlo, a high official of the Polish 
ministry of state security, who had escaped from Poland in Dec. 
1953, was broadcasting from Sept. 1954 through Radio Free 
Europe a series of talks disclosing the details of the Polish 
police-state system. This campaign had unexpected results in 
Poland. Stanislaw Radkiewicz, minister of state security, was 
dismissed on Dec. 7, 1954, the ministry was disbanded and a 
committee of state security was created instead at the ministry 
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of the interior. The Trybuna Ludu, the chief party organ, called 
on the newly created committee to extirpate all manifestations 
of misuse of state power and to preserve respect for law and 
justice. In Jan. 1955 Roman Romkowski, deputy minister of 
the former ministry, and Jacek Goldberg-Rozanski and Anatol 
Fejgin, its former two directors, were arrested for “using for- 
bidden methods of investigation” and “gross cases of despotic 
action.” Many innocent persons were released from prisons and 
forced labour camps of which there were at least 226, including 
64 for women, with a total of about 180,000 inmates. 

Another development was the calling back to Poland of the 
Polish émigrés and political exiles. In August thousands of Poles 
in Great Britain, the United States, France and other countries 
received by post at their private addresses an appeal signed by 
45 names inviting them to return home to help in building a 
new Poland. The letter contained a quotation from a speech by 
Bierut in which it was said that the people’s Poland would gen- 
erously forget “all the guilts and faults” of those returning. 
Among the few Poles who had returned by the end of the year 
was Hugon Hanke, the so-called “premier” of the Polish govern- 
ment in exile, no longer recognized by an overwhelming majority 
of Polish political leaders in exile. 

Polish organizations abroad countered this Warsaw campaign 
by asking (through the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe) what had happened 
to at least 200,000 Poles detained in Soviet prisons and camps 
of forced labour, among them 16 Polish underground leaders 
who were arrested at the beginning of 1945. In October, break- 
ing a nine-year silence, the Soviet authorities admitted that one 
of the 16 leaders, Gen. Leopold Okulicki, last commander of the 
underground Polish anti-German army, had died in a Moscow 
prison on Christmas eve 1946. (See also EASTERN EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING. ) (K. Sm.) 

Education.—Schools (1053-54): nursery 8,200, pupils 380,000; primary 
22,980 (including 14,116 seven-grade), pupils about 3,000,000, teachers 
about 100,000; special 111, pupils 13,800; secondary 792, pupils 195,- 
ooo, teachers about 5,000; vocational about 3,000, pupils 474,000; 
teachers’ training colleges 149, pupils 44,000; adult education courses 
980, pupils 145,000; institutions of higher education 82 (including 7 
state universities, 1 Catholic university at Lublin and 8 colleges of en- 
gineering), students 136,000 (including 1,967 at the Catholic university). 

Finance.—Monetary unit: zloty with official exchange rate, high and 
fictitious, of 4 zlotys to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.; 1955 est. in 
parentheses): revenue 115,350,000,000 zlotys (122,000,000,000 zlotys); 
expenditure 103,480,000,000 zlotys (114,900,000,000 zlotys), including 
53,000,000,000 zlotys (60,800,000,000 zlotys) invested in the national 
economy. 

Foreign Trade.—(1938; 1950 in parentheses). Exports U.S. $223,000,- 
ooo (U.S. $631,000,000); imports U.S. $231,000,000 (U.S. $844,000,- 
000). Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 40.1%; Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 18.3%; Germany (eastern and western) 
15.5%; U.K. 2.2%; rest of western Europe 14.6%; U.S. 1%. Main 
destinations of exports (1950): U.S.S.R. 23.2%; four eastern European 
countries 24.6%; Germany 13%; U.K. 7.7%; rest of western Europe 
27.7%; U.S. 1.7%. In 1955 the Soviet share in Polish foreign trade 
amounted | to 38%, that of people’s democracies (including German 
Democratic Republic and China) to 32%. Polish trade with 17 western 
European countries (1952; 1953 in parentheses): exports U.S. $258,- 
000,000 (U.S. $235,800,000); imports U.S. $172,000,000 (U.S. $154,- 
100.000). 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1950, standard gauge): 24,- 
552 km.; passenger traffic (1950) 26,352,000,000 passenger-km.; freight 
traffic (1950) 32,000,000,000 ton-km.; freight carried 148,128,000 metric 
tons. Roads (1950, hard surfaced): 96,605 km. Licensed motor vehicles 
(1950 est.): cars 30,000; commercial 40,000. Shipping (1954, ships of 
roo tons and over): vessels 142, total tonnage 291,000 gross tons. 
Freight traffic in Polish ports (external trade, metric tons, 1950): loaded 
12,453,000, unloaded 3,215,000. Ships entered (1950): 7,250,000 net 
registered tons. Air transport (1953): 2,507,000 km. flown; 33,334,000 
passenger-km. Telephones (1954): 235,000. Radio licences (April 1954): 
about 1,500,000; loudspeakers served by relay stations 1,250,000. 

Agriculture.—-Main crops (metric tons, 1934-38 average within post-1945 
boundaries; 1951-53 estimated average in parentheses): wheat 1,965,000 
(1,600,000); barley 1,632,000 (1,000,000) ; rye 6,854,000 (6,300,000) ; 
oats 2,830,000 (2,000,000); millet 130,000 (61,000); potatoes 38,014,- 
000 (28,200,000); sugar beets 5,962,000 (7,700,000). Sugar, raw (1948— 
50 average; 1953 in parentheses ) : 954,000 (1,120,000). Livestock 
(1950; 1953 estimates in parentheses): cattle 7,164,000 (7,400,000); 
pigs 9,928,000 (8,400,000) ; sheep 2,194,000; horses 2,797,000. 

Industry—Employment outside agriculture (1938; 1954 estimate in 
parentheses) : 2,730,000 (6,000,000). Production (metric tons, 1938; 
1954 in parentheses): coal 38,104,000 (91,256,000); lignite 10,000 (7,- 
200,000); crude petroleum 507,000 (250,000); electricity 3,977,000,000 
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kw.hr. (15,000,000,000 kw.hr.); pig iron 880,000 (2,400,000): steel 
1,441,000 (4,000,000); zinc, metal 108,000 (1955, plan: 198,000); Ce- 
ment 1,719,000 (3,500,000). 


Pole Vaulting: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


. Problems of economy and efficiency were of primary 
Police. concern to police administrators of the United States 
in 1955. They were confronted at the beginning of the year with 
an unbroken seven-year upward crime trend and with a 35% 
increase in operating cost since 1950 (based on the average of 
the per capita costs in all population groups). The principal in- 
crement in expenditures resulted from salary increases, which 
amounted to 25% for patrolmen and 22% for chiefs (based on 
the average of median salaries in all population groups). Salary 
expenditures had increased 39%; the difference between this 
figure and the salary increment is accounted for by additional 
policemen. 

Police employees in state and local governments increased 
from 248,000 to 259,000 (more than 4%) between Oct. 1953 and 
Oct. 1954. City police employees increased from 164,000 to 
171,000 (more than 4%) between April 1954 and April 1955. 
Employees in the latter group who were without arrest power | 
(civilians) increased 77% to 16,000. The percentage of police 
employees who were civilians increased from 7.5 in 1950 to 9.6} 
in 1955. Substitution of civilians for police officers in clerical, 
communications and other inside work, as well as such outside 
tasks as guarding school crossings and checking compliance with } 
parking regulations, was responsible for this trend. 

Effective police manpower had not increased in proportion to 
the number of men added to the forces. Shortened work weeks 
and more liberal provisions for annual and holiday leaves ab- 
sorbed a substantial part of the added manpower. For example, 
a change from a 48- to a 4o-hour week decreases available man- 
hours by about 17%. A total of 132 cities of more than 10,000 
population reduced the police work week in 1954, compared with 
122 Cities in 1953 and 159 in 1952. The work week was reduced 
to 40 hours in 57 of the 132 cities. 

The 1955 police administrator was thus confronted with the 
problem of meeting demands for shorter work weeks and pay 
increases, of checking the upward crime trend and of avoiding 
prohibitively high operating costs. The solution lay in the more 
effective use of manpower. 

Efforts of the police to use their forces more effectively id 
preventive patrol was apparent in trends toward more complete 
motorization and greater use of one-man patrol cars. Among 
235 cities of more than 50,000 population, the number of patrol 
cars increased one-third between 1950 and 1955, and the number 
of departments that used some one-man patrol cars on all three 
shifts and the number that used one-man cars exclusively both 
increased 19% in the same period. The exclusive use of one-man 
cars had increased 78% in all cities since 1950. 

The police continued to demonstrate their appreciation of 
the value of mechanical and electrical devices. Several depart- 
ments adopted crash helmets for their motorcycle officers and 
seat straps for their cars. More than 600 radar units were in use 
for scanning the speed of motorists. Mobile emergency head- 
quarters units for communications during disasters were pro: 
vided in increasing numbers. Teletype networks increased it 
number and coverage. Some departments experimented witl 
small radio receivers for their foot patrolmen. Increased use wa: 
noted of punch-card sorting and tabulating machines for statisti 
cal analyses, bookkeeping tasks, processing traffic tickets ant 
warrants and searching fingerprint files. 

In 1954, 61 city police employees, as compared with 63 i 
1953, were killed while on active duty in cities that representes 
more than 97% of the urban population. Deaths from any mis 
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hap, such as traffic accidents, incurred in line of duty are in- 
cluded. On the whole, the death rate among policemen was 
highest in the states that had the highest aggravated assault 
rate. The death rate was highest in cities of less than 10,000 
population (6.6) and lowest in cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
(2.0). Cities of more than 250,000 inhabitants had a death rate 
of 2.6, compared with 4.3 for cities between 100,000 and 250,- 
000; with 2.8 for cities between 50,000 and 100,000; and with 
4.8 for cities between 25,000 and 50,000. 

The 1955 experience of the police in England and Wales was 
similar to that in the U.S. in some respects. The work week 


was shortened, pay increases: were granted, pensions for police 
widows were improved and about 2,000 police houses were built. 


During the year there was a continuing diminution in police 


strength, although the number of policewomen rose slightly. 


The 62nd annual conference of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police was held in Philadelphia, Pa., in Oct. 1955. 


‘More than 1,000 police executives were in attendance, with 
/nearly 40 representatives from Canada, China, Egypt, Germany, 
/Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, the Philippine republic and 
Thailand. Subjects of special interest discussed at the conference 
sincluded traffic, civil defense, public relations, juvenile delin- 
pevency, professionalization, police training in colleges and uni- 


| BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION ; 


‘of the University of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


-tion of Thomas Francis, Jr., 


Lversities, one-man patrol car operation, legal restrictions that 


‘hamper the police, and the American Bar foundation survey of 
the administration of criminal justice. (See also CRIME; FEDERAL 
SECRET SERVICE, U.S.) 

(O. W. W.) 
The year 1955 was one of excitement, tempo- 


Poliomyelitis. rary disappointment and strongly renewed 


hope for the prevention of paralytic poliomyelitis by vaccination 


against it. The Salk vaccine was the centre of interest and of 
/ controversy. 


In 1954 the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis un- 
dertook and paid for a nation-wide poliomyelitis vaccine field 
trial to determine whether the vaccine developed by Jonas Salk 
could in fact protect 
children against paralytic poliomyelitis under natural conditions 
of exposure to the disease. In the course of this trial, the largest 


‘controlled medical experiment in history, 440,000 children re- 
‘ceived three injections each of the Salk vaccine, 210,000 got in- 


jections of a harmless pink fluid (placebo) and 1,830,000 were 
kept under observation for possible polio attacks until Jan. 1, 


For the first three months of 1955, a time of relative quiet on 


‘the polio front, the enormous amount of information collected 


in the field trial was studied and analyzed at the Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine Evaluation centre established at the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. The centre and the study were under the direc- 
professor of epidemiology. The 
study was kept in secret code to prevent premature and incorrect 
leaks of information. 

On April 12 a scientific convocation was called at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to hear and assess Francis’ evaluation of the 


jfield trial and the Salk vaccine. Approximately 500 scientists 


) 


and physicians most concerned with poliomyelitis attended the 


/meeting. 


The Francis Report.—The Francis report, as it was imme- 


‘diately named, marshalled convincing evidence that the Salk 
vaccine was both safe and effective. Concerning the safety of 
‘the vaccine, Francis noted that neither minor reactions, such as 
fainting, dizziness or mild skin rashes, nor so-called major reac- 
tions, such as high fever, paralysis or kidney disease, could be 


attributed to the vaccine. These reactions occurred with equal 


‘or greater frequency among children who had received only 
inoculations of the harmless placebo substance. Nor was there 
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any evidence at all that the vaccine was a source of poliomyelitis 
infection. 

In measuring the effectiveness of the vaccine, Francis placed 
greatest reliance on the evidence obtained from the placebo 
study areas, where strictly controlled and almost identical popu- 
lations were compared. “‘On this basis,” he told his audience, “it 
may be suggested that vaccination was 80 to go per cent effective 
against paralytic poliomyelitis; that it was 60 to 70 per cent 
effective against disease caused by Type I virus and go per cent 
or more effective against that of Type II and Type III virus.” 

(There are only three immunologic types of polio virus known, 
though there are many hundreds of strains of polio virus. Each 
type is capable of causing paralytic disease. However, in any 
epidemic situation, one or another type is usually predominant. 
One of the most important features of the Salk vaccine is the 
fact that it is trivalent, offering protection against all three types 
of polio virus. In making the vaccine, the virus is inactivated 
[or killed] by treating it with formalin.) 

Salk's New Dosage Schedule.—Salk was also a speaker at . 
the April 12 meeting in Ann Arbor. After crediting, with due 
modesty, the many other investigators whose efforts had made 
possible the development and evaluation of the vaccine to which 
his name was attached, he pointed out the following important 
results of his continuing research: 

The vaccine available in 1955 was an improvement over that 
made in 1954 because it had been since discovered how to pre- 
vent and avoid the damaging effect of a chemical preservative 
added to the vaccine. 

A better dosage schedule for giving the vaccine had been 
worked out. Salk’s new dosage schedule, put into effect in 1955, 
called for a second injection of vaccine two to four weeks after 
the first injection and a third injection, or booster shot, to be 
given at least seven months later. The effect of this “full im- 
munization”’ schedule, Salk said, would be to increase greatly 
the level of protective antibodies against the disease, often above 
the level produced by an attack of the disease itself, and also to 
extend considerably the length of time that the artificially in- 
duced immunity to paralytic polio would last. 

(The duration of immunity produced by the Salk vaccine had 
not yet been determined by the close of the year. This matter 
was still subject to extensive and continuing scientific research. 
Records of inoculated children must be reviewed for many years. 
Animal experiments were also being conducted. The weight of 
scientific opinion was that full immunization with three injec- 
tions of the Salk vaccine, the third injection being delayed seven 
months, would provide a high degree of protection against para- 
lytic polio for a considerable number of years. ) 

Vaccine Licensed.—Another event of April 12 was the licens- 
ing of the Salk vaccine as “safe, pure and potent” for general 
use, sale and distribution by the Laboratory of Biologics Control 
of the National Institutes of Health, a part of the U.S. public 
health service legally responsible for licensing all biologic prod- 
ucts. On the basis of convincing evidence supplied by the Francis 
report and other data, the U.S. secretary of health, education 
and welfare issued licences for immediate distribution of the 
vaccine to six commercial manufacturers who had been in the 
process of making it for many months beforehand according to 
certain “minimum requirements” previously established. The six 
firms were: Cutter laboratories; Eli Lilly and company; Parke, 
Davis and company; Pitman-Moore company (division of Allied 
Laboratories, Inc.); Sharp and Dohme division of Merck and 
Company, Inc.; and Wyeth laboratories. 

The summarized scientific content of the Francis report, Salk’s 
new dosage schedule and the announcement of the licensing of 
the vaccine were immediately communicated on April 12 to ap- 
proximately 40,000 physicians in the U.S. and Canada through 


EMERGENCY WARD of the Haynes Memorial hospital, Boston, Mass., filled 
with iron lungs after an epidemic of polio in Aug. 1955 


a closed-circuit television broadcast to 64 cities. 

Vaccine Supply.—In Oct. 1954, six months before the results 
of the Francis report were known, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis had taken a “calculated risk” of placing ad- 
vance orders for 25,000,000 c.c. of vaccine. It had also made 
advance plans, in co-operation with public health officers, school 
officials and medical societies, for the administration of this 
vaccine before the 1955 polio season to all children in the first 
and second grades in school and to “polio pioneers” of the 1954 
field trial. 

Approximately 9,000,000 children were eligible for this 1955 
vaccine program. The National foundation’s calculated risk was 
considered both a moral obligation and a practical expedient for 
assuring a vaccine supply in 1955. It permitted vaccine manufac- 
turers to keep production lines going and it recognized the criti- 
cal fact that vaccine production and safety testing took time 
(now a minimum of 120 days, formerly go days). 

Temporary Setback.—The 1955 vaccine program got under 
way on April 16 in San Diego, Calif. Within ten days it began 
to run into difficulties. In California and Idaho a disproportion- 
ately high number of cases of poliomyelitis were reported sud- 
denly among children who had received the vaccine. These cases 
were quickly traced to two lots of vaccine from one manufac- 
turer. It was soon evident that there had been some sort of a 
laboratory accident. The offending vaccine was immediately 
withdrawn. But on May 7 the surgeon general of the U.S. public 
health service called the entire nation-wide immunization pro- 
gram to a halt. 

Public Health Service Technical Report.—Several hectic 
weeks of investigation and conference with experts on the part 
of the public health service took place. On May 26 a revised set 
of minimum requirements for the manufacture and testing of 
the Salk vaccine were promulgated, making, as it was said, “a 
safe vaccine safer.” These technical revisions called for larger 
testing samples, for two consecutive negative tests of vaccine 
pools and for tests of random samples of final containers, and 
also forbade certain reheating practices. A technical report on 
the Salk vaccine was issued by the public health service on 
June 10, saying in part: 

“Events which in the traditional course of scientific develop- 
ment would have covered years were telescoped into months and, 
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as a result, both successes and failures have been magnified. . . . 
We are therefore concerned with an effective vaccine for the 
prevention of poliomyelitis, and we are concerned with a safe 
vaccine. . . . We have every belief that this vaccine will fulfill 
its bright promise.” 

A subsequent public health service report of Aug. 25, dealing 
with the specific circumstances that had interrupted the vaccine 
program, declared that investigation of manufacturing practices 
and consideration of detailed processing data “warrants the pre- 
sumption that a combination of inadequate inactivation and 
failure of the safety tests permitted the presence of undetected 
infective amounts of live virus in some lots of vaccine.” How- 
ever, the public health service again repeated its belief that the 
revised minimum requirements of May 26 ‘provide adequate 
safeguards for the routine production and use of poliomyelitis 
vaccine.” 

6,500,000 Children Vaccinated.—Vaccine was again re- 
leased by the public health service in June, at first in driblets, 
then in ever-increasing quantities. By fall approximately 6,- 
500,000 U.S. children had received at least one injection of 
vaccine and about half this number had two injections. With the 
reopening of schools in the fall, the vaccine program was stepped 
up. So long as the vaccine was in short supply, priorities for its 
use were established. Priorities were based on past experience 
of poliomyelitis attack rates in various age groups. The first 
priority category was the 5 to 9 age group; to come thereafter, 
in order, 6 months to 5 years, ro to 14 years, 15 to 19 years 
and pregnant women. 

Results of 1955 Vaccine Program.—It became evident quite 
early in the usual polio season that even one injection of the 
Salk vaccine was helping to cut down the 1955 incidence of 
paralytic polio among the children who received it. The attack 
rate was only one-quarter to one-third as high among vaccinated 
as among unvaccinated children. 

These promising early results encouraged hopes and plans for 
“universal vaccination” against paralytic polio in the near future. 
Active research programs, looking toward a still better vaccine 
and improved methods of making it, continued throughout the 
year. Especial effort was directed toward finding cells other than 
monkey kidney cells (from monkeys imported from India) on 
which the polio virus needed for vaccine manufacture could be 
grown in tissue culture. The possibility of producing a live virus 
vaccine also continued under investigation. 

Continued Need for Rehabilitation.—In spite of the vac- 
cine program a substantial number of cases of poliomyelitis, 
approximately 30,000, were reported in the U.S. in 1955. This 
emphasized the fact that patients stricken with paralytic polio 
before or, occasionally, in spite of vaccination would continue 
to need help and rehabilitation. It was estimated that among 
the 750,000 people in the United States who still endured mod- 
erate to severe aftereffects of paralytic polio, at least 35,000 
needed and would benefit by full-scale rehabilitation programs. 
To assist patients in iron lungs, and if possible to free them 
from this device, two new respiratory centres, one in New York 
city and one in Columbus, O., were opened in 1955, bringing 
the total of such centres in operation to 14. 

The U.S. was not alone in beginning a vaccine program in 
1955. An excellent program was inaugurated under governmental 
auspices in Canada, where nearly 1,000,000 children received 
two doses of Canadian-made Salk vaccine without a mishap. In 
Denmark about 500,000 children were vaccinated. 

(H. BS Vee 


BrpLrioGRAPHY.—-Thomas Francis, Jr., e¢ al., “An Evaluation of the 
1954 Poliomyelitis Vaccine Trials: Summary Report” (with appendix), 
Am. J. Pub. Health, 45:1-51, 1-63 (May [pt. 2] 1955); Jonas E. Salk, 
“Vaccination Against Paralytic Poliomyelitis: Performance and Pros- 
pects,’ Am. J. Pub. Health, 45:5, 575-596 (May 1955); U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, The Public Health Service Tech- 
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nical Report on Salk Poliomyelitis Vaccine (Washington, D.C., June 
1955); J. E. Salk, L. A. Scheele, T. D. Dublin and T. Francis, Jr., “Sym- 


posium on Poliomyelitis,” J.4.M.A., 158:1239-1280 (Aug. 6, 1955). 
Conservative Party.—The 


Political Parties, British. ,corsocc was an inportant 


one in the history of the Conservative party. On April 6 Sir 
Winston Churchill resigned the premiership, and was succeeded 
by Sir Anthony Eden. On April 21 Sir Winston’s resignation as 
leader of the party (a post he had held for 14 years) was read 
and Sir Anthony Eden was appointed his successor. 

The general election resulted in the Conservative majority 
over Labour rising from 26 to 67, and over all parties from 18 
to 58. Only three Conservatives lost their seats, two being 
victims of the redistribution of boundaries. This was the first 
Occasion in 90 years when a government had increased its 
majority, and previously, spring elections had not been consid- 
ered fortunate for the Conservative party. 

Apart from the Finance bill, the legislation before the gen- 
eral election was not of a major character. It included an act 
to protect children from harmful publications, colonial develop- 
ment and welfare and a measure affecting Scottish crofters, 
while further improvements in benefit rates under the National 
Insurance act came into operation. 

_ During the year the Conservative party maintained an indi- 
vidual membership of 2,750,000 in England and Wales. The six 
by-elections before the general election showed no change. The 
‘Conservatives held five and Labour one. 

_ About 4,000 representatives attended the Bournemouth con- 
ference in October. Several resolutions congratulated the gov- 
rnment; others called for economy, electoral reform, copart- 
nership, expansion of technical education and vigorous action 
against monopolies. One resolution, which was rejected, advo- 
‘cated an extension of postal voting to the holidays. R. A. Butler, 
chancellor of the exchequer, spoke of the dangers of inflation 
and intimated clearly that the necessary measures would be 
aken. 

For the first time Sir Anthony Eden addressed a mass meeting 
at the end of the conference as premier and leader of the party. 

The Young Conservatives had 145,000 members and 2,000 
branches in 1955, and claimed to be the largest voluntary 
political youth movement in the free world. 

Publicity and organizational activities reached a climax dur- 

ing the general election campaign when from party headquarters 
alone 14,000,000 leaflets and 180,000 posters were issued. 
| (M. C.-W.) 
| Labour Party.—The total membership of the Labour party 
as returned in the 1955 report was 6,498,027. Of this figure, 
529,760 was trade union affiliated membership, 933,657 indi- 
vidual membership and 34,610 Socialist and co-operative society 
‘membership. 
The major event for the party during the year was the gen- 
eral election. Labour put forward 620 official candidates, of 
whom 277 were elected. There were 26,760,661 votes cast, rep- 
resenting 76.8% of the electorate, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 
Labour polled 12,405,246 votes, 46.3% of the total, 1,500,000 
less than in 1951. Comparison with previous elections is com- 
plicated by the fact of redistribution; over the country, four 
Labour and two Conservative seats were abolished, and three 
abour and eight Conservative seats were created. Thirty-seven 
eats were won on minority votes, 25 Conservative, 11 Labour 
and 1 Liberal. Apart from the general election there were nine 
by-elections during the year. None of these involved any change 
in representation. 

Labour’s election manifesto, entitled “Forward With Labour,” 
approved at the start of the election campaign by the National 
Executive committee, was based on the party’s policy ‘“‘Chal- 
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lenge to Britain.” The manifesto covered all aspects of policy. 
In international affairs it called for immediate top-level talks, 
a cessation of hydrogen bomb tests and-the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. In home affairs the 
emphasis was on checking the rise in prices and strengthening 
the social services. Producer marketing boards were proposed 
for the distribution of agricultural and horticultural produce. 

The Labour party in parliament was highly critical of the 
government on home economic affairs and urged greater action 
in international affairs. A resolution moved by C. R. Attlee 
called again for top-level talks between the Soviet Union and 
the west. Another. resolution, moved by Edith Summerskill, 
asked for an international scientific conference to study the 
effects of nuclear tests. The 1955 budget was criticized as being 
in contrast with the government’s grim economic policy a few 
weeks earlier; it was suggested that it was an “electioneering” 
budget. It was also criticized for bestowing benefits once again 
predominantly on companies and the well-to-do. 

The annual conference at Margate in Oct. 1955 was devoted 
mainly to electoral organization and future policy. A new pro- 
gram of policy statements was announced, and a document on 
party organization was discussed and received. The National 
Executive committee elected E. G. Gooch as chairman, and 
Miss Margaret Herbison as vice-chairman for the year 1955-56. 

On Dec. 7 Clement Attlee resigned his 20-year leadership of 
the Labour party and received an earldom from the queen. 
Hugh Gaitskell was elected as his successor. CASAWHeB xe) 

Liberal Party.—The general election was more memorable 
for the British Liberal party than for either victors or defeated 
challengers. It was the first since 1929 in which Liberals did 
not lose both seats and many votes. Declarations on the night 
of May 26 suggested the likelihood of a greatly increased total 
poll and possibly more M.P.’s, with only one more candidate 
(110) than in 1951; but changed local circumstances caused 
slumps that shattered both prospects. Representation remained 
at six, with seats and members unchanged. Aggregate votes fell 
8,000 to 722,395. But the Liberal percentage of all votes (2.7) 
was up by 0.15. 

In North Devon, Hereford and Denbigh, Liberals were newly 
in second place. At Inverness, where a by-election in Dec. 1954 
gave the first strong hint of a hopeful trend, John Bannerman, 
Scottish rugby international, chairman since September of the 
Scottish Liberal party, reduced the Conservative majority to 
966; and in Orkney and Zetland Joseph Grimond, Liberal whip, 
had a clear majority for the first time. 

The manifesto, ‘Crisis Unresolved,” was widely acknowledged 
as the clearest election warning of economic difficulties that 
were acute by summer. It treated the danger as a continuance 
of the crisis with which the Liberal manifesto dealt in 1951. 
Its remedies were freer economy, reduced public expenditure 
and more incentives for workpeople. 

The assembly’s general effect was restatement. Chief develop- 
ments were the assertion of general armaments limitation as a 
greater step toward peace than abolition of thermonuclear 
weapons; a call for revision of the United Nations charter and 
to give right of entry to all sovereign states accepting the 


charter’s terms. (R. A. Sm.) 
4: : A heart attack suffered by Pres. 
Political Parties, US. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Sept. 
1955 upset all previous political calculations and left both major 
political parties uncertain at the close of the year about the 
identity of their 1956 presidential candidates and those candi- 
dates’ chances for election. 
Before he was stricken, there was an almost universal as- 
sumption in political circles that the president would seek a 
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second term. Eisenhower himself said nothing to clarify the 
enigma surrounding his intentions. He suggested at times that 
any new term bid on his part was doubtful. At other points he 
seemed to be enjoying the presidency with a verve that indicated 
he wanted four more years of it despite his advancing age, 65 
on Oct. 14. 

The president’s heart attack stunned Republicans. It left 
them in palpable confusion as to their campaign plans and their 
nominee. Democrats accepted the stricture with genuine out- 
ward sorrow but also with an inward surge of hope that, with 
Eisenhower off the G.O.P. ticket, their nominee might have a 
much better chance of election. 

The immediate reaction of most leaders of both parties was 
that the president would not run again. But as the doctors’ 
bulletins from his sickroom at Fitzsimons Army hospital in Den- 
ver continued to glow with reports of his progress toward 
recovery, hopes revived in the Republican leaders that he would 
find himself able later to undertake a limited campaign for 
re-election. These hopes were bolstered as the president was 
welcomed rousingly back to Washington, D.C., went to his 
Gettysburg, Pa., farm and began to resume his White House 
duties on an ever-increasing scale. 

If the president decided not to run, the field of potential Re- 
publican candidates ranged from the reluctant to the anxious, 
from the experienced to the merely hopeful. 

By his discreet handling of a delicate role immediately after 
the president’s heart attack, Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon ap- 
peared to have enhanced his position as a possible heir apparent. 
Evidently sobered by the responsibility that was his as a man 
separated from the presidency by a single heartbeat, Nixon took 
steps in a New York speech to sound a bipartisan viewpoint far 
more pleasing to the Democrats than the Republican speeches 
he had made during the 1954 congressional campaign. 

In that campaign Nixon had become the number-one target 
of Democrats angered by his remarks indirectly linking them 
with communism. They were so stirred they assembled what 
they called a “chamber of smears,” largely from clippings of his 
campaign speeches. Their attack was so vigorous that Republi- 
can National Chairman Leonard W. Hall charged the opposition 
with operating “a highly organized campaign . . . to besmirch” 
the vice-president. 

In a frank mood in March, Nixon had told the Republicans 
that as a party they were “not strong enough to elect a presi- 
dent.” He said the G.O.P. had to have “a presidential candidate 
strong enough to get the party elected.” His plain implication 
at that time was that only Eisenhower could fill this role. 

In the mind of some party leaders another Californian, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, ranked above Nixon among the Gow 
presidential possibilities if Eisenhower did not run. Although 
Warren said in April that his purpose to remain on the bench 
was “irrevocable,” there remained the possibility that he might 
change his mind if Eisenhower himself requested Warren to 
do so. 

A third Californian, Sen. William F. Knowland, was less re- 
luctant. Knowland, the senate Republican leader, said as early 
as January that he would not join in a “draft Eisenhower” 
movement. He said he did not think the Republicans wanted a 
“reluctant” candidate who had to be pushed into making a race. 
After the president’s heart attack, Knowland said that if Eisen- 
hower did not plan to run again he should make the fact known 
early so the country could appraise other candidates. 

The possible candidacies of Nixon, Warren and Knowland all 
were clouded to some extent by the announcement of Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight that he wanted California’s G.O.P. conven- 
tion votes pledged to him as a favourite son candidate, although 
he conceded he was no serious contender for top place on the 
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ticket. 

There was a widespread outbreak of possible favourite son} 
candidacies among the Republicans. Included in this category 
were governors Christian Herter of Massachusetts, Walter J.) 
Kohler of Wisconsin, William G. Stratton of Illinois and others} 
less widely known on a national scale. 

Harold E. Stassen, previously an unsuccessful bidder for the} 
Republican nomination, remained in the public eye while func-} 
tioning as Eisenhower’s special assistant for disarmament. Some} 
politicians took at less than face value the contention of former 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, twice the Republican 
nominee, that he had retired from the active field. There was} 
mention of the president’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State university, University Park, and} 
many others. | 

On the Democratic side, the principal contender at the end off 
the year seemed to be Adlai E. Stevenson, former Illinois gov-} 
ernor who met defeat at Eisenhower’s hands in 1952. Despite} 
his loss of four southern states in that year, Stevenson was# 
regarded generally as the man to beat for the Democratic} 
nomination. 

One who might undertake that task was Sen. Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee, a 1952 primary election winner who did not fare 
well when the chips came down for Stevenson at the party’s 
1952 nominating convention. 

Voluntarily confined to an early role as New York state’s} 
favourite son, Gov. Averell Harriman gravitated more and more 
toward a position where he might become the candidate if 
Stevenson stumbled in his race for the nomination. 

Behind Harriman was an imposing line of potential favourite 
sons, best known of whom was Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas. the senate’s Democratic leader. Himself a victim of a 
heart attack in midsummer, Johnson’s return to physical vigou 
was marked by his political manoeuvrings to set the stage fo 
the 1956 convention’s selection of what he called a “moderate” 
candidate and the writing of a platform that would offen 
neither of the divided northern and southern wings of the party. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan made it clear h 
would be receptive to a nomination if Stevenson were eliminated 
Sen. Stuart Symington, a Missourian who had warred with th 
Eisenhower administration on the issue of whether the fre 
world or the U.S.S.R. controls the air, continued to be venarel 
as a dark horse candidate. Gov. Frank J. Lausche of Ohio was 
a possible favourite son aspirant. 

Former Pres. Harry S. Truman switched suddenly to a wait- 
ing game after saying four times between April and August that 
he was for Stevenson for the nomination. Truman said in No- 
vember he was not backing any candidate and would not make 
up his mind until the following spring. 

In congress, where the legislative records the two parties 
would carry into the presidential and congressional campaigns 
were being written, the Democrats generally pursued what 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, Texas Democrat, describe 
as a “loyal opposition” course. Senator Johnson undertook te 
get along with the president on many issues but marshalled his 
forces for telling upsets of the Republicans on several politica 
questions. 

At the close of the congressional session, when Eisenhowe 
said that not enough of his proposals had been passed, Johnso1 
fired back that the Democratic-controlled senate was not | 
“rubber stamp” and would not follow presidential instruction 
‘Jike a bunch of second lieutenants carrying out orders.” 

In most instances, congressional Democrats went along 0 
foreign policy matters. They helped save the president’s foreig 
trade program from an attack by Republican protectionists an 
gave him the defense appropriations he asked. But they too 
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sharp partisan exception to his highway construction, school 
building and farm programs. They boosted his housing and 
minimum-wage recommendations. They tried unsuccessfully to 


) cut individual income taxes $20 a year as a basis for whooping 


up the 1956 issue that they were for the “little fellow” while 
they tried to hang a “big business” sign on the Eisenhower 
administration. 

In this latter connection, the Democrats centred fire on big 
businessmen they contended had violated ethics by permitting a 


‘conflict of interest while they held federal appointment. Biggest 


Democratic target on this score was Harold E. Talbott, secre- 


‘tary of the air force, who resigned after a controversy over his 


| 


alleged solicitation of business for an engineering firm in which 


/ he was interested. 


The Democrats fought to the point of a presidential cancella- 


)tion the Dixon-Yates contract for construction of a private 


} 


power plant to supplement the Tennessee Valley authority 
(TVA) system. By and large, however, they regarded falling 


| farm prices as their biggest vote-getting issue for 1956 and set 


about making the most of it. 
In an almost straight party vote, Democrats forced through 


‘the house a bill restoring high, rigid price supports on basic field 
/crops, a program congress had abandoned previously in favour 


'of flexible supports at President Eisenhower’s urging. 


The Democrats made Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son a prime target for their attacks. Benson and other Repub- 


lican officials said the drop in farm prices was a result of the 


“inherited mess” of crop surpluses built up under Democratic 
rigid price props. 

Despite Democratic concentration on farm belt woes, Repub- 
licans paeaned a theme of ‘‘peace-prosperity-progress.” They 
pointed to booming business, rising wages and corporate incomes, 
a fairly stable price level and increasing employment. In this, 
the Republicans felt, they had the makings of a 1956 victory. 
Toward the end of the year they began to boast that many 
voters who once thought the Democrats the most likely party 
to bring good times were coming around to the belief that the 
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G.O.P. offered better prosperity insurance. 

Republicans worked hard on organization. They assembled 
their 48 state chairmen for a campaign school in Washington, 
D.C., and flew them to Denver for a breakfast where Eisenhower 
uttered some prophetic words to the effect that “humans are 
frail—and they are mortal.” He urged the party not to become 
dependent on one man, words remembered sharply a few weeks 
later when he was stricken with a heart attack. 

The G.O.P. earlier had chosen San Francisco as the site for 
its 1956 convention in compliance with Eisenhower's wishes. 
Although its scheduled four-day meeting there, beginning Aug. 
20, had been arranged on the obvious basis that Eisenhower 
would be the nominee, there was no move to lengthen the ses- 
sions when his entry became doubtful. 

Democrats had picked Chicago and an Aug. 13 date to start 
a convention their leaders were striving months in advance to 
make as harmonious as possible. Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler sought to smooth over the loyalty oath contro- 
versy which had split the 1948 and 1952 conventions. 

Butler said the party was willing to take back into the fold 
any penitents among 1952 general election bolters. Gov. Allan 
Shivers of Texas, who supported Eisenhower in that year, said 
that whether his state backed the party nominee in 1956 would 
depend on “the issues, the platform and the nominee.”’ He made 
it clear he was against Stevenson. However, Speaker Rayburn 
spearheaded a Texas “loyalist” movement aimed at wresting the 
state party machinery away from Shivers and aligning it with 
the national ticket. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee, charged that union leaders were 
planning ‘massive use of political slush funds.” He said the 
union merger would put too much political power in one man’s 
hands. Union leaders vigorously denied these charges as they 
did a suggestion by Senator Knowland that they were trying to 
“capture” the Democratic party, make it over in the image of 
the British Labour party and win control of the government by 
1960 at the latest. (See also ELections, U.S.; SocraLism; 
UNITED STATES. ) (is 1b, 1345.) 


“We : In 1955 there was continued progress in 
Political Science. the internationalization of political 
science with dominant emphasis in the fields of international 
politics and administration, comparative government and politi- 
cal behaviour. The Third World congress of the International 
Political Science association was held in Stockholm, Swed., at 
the end of August and the subjects discussed were ‘Political 
Implications of Development Programs,” “Small and Large 
States in International Organization,’ “The Government of 
Great Cities,” “The Role of Party Systems in Democracy,” 
“The Role of Public Opinion Polls in the Study of Political 
Parties” and ‘Relations Between Social Classes and Political 
Parties.” The movement toward extending knowledge in the 
theory and practice of public administration was also advanced 
in a number of ways. For example, the first general course at 
the Advanced School of Public Administration for Central 
America got under way in 1955 at San José, Costa Rica, a 
project jointly maintained by the governments of five Central 
American countries and the United Nations; the United Nations, 
in co-operation with the government of Egypt, also established 
a public administration training centre at Cairo, Egypt; and the 
Foreign Operations administration of the U.S. government 
created administration training centres in a number of countries, 
among them Iran, Pakistan and South Vietnam. One of the 
major problems of the so-called underdeveloped countries is the 
management of state enterprises. Following the successful Ran- 
goon conference of the United Nations on this subject in 1954, 
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the International Institute of Administrative Sciences in Co- 
operation with the Royal Institute of Public Administration held 
a conference at Oxford, Eng., the two subjects discussed being 
“Common Elements in the Management of Business and Public 
Institutions” and “Increased Efficiency of State Economic 
Enterprises.” 

Another field of political science which had shown marked 
growth in recent years and where international collaboration was 
the rule was that of public opinion research. An example of this 
was the annual conference of the World Association for Public 
Opinion Research held at Konstanz, Ger., in Sept. 1955. 

In the United States there were a number of interesting de- 
velopments. One of these was a trend toward the establishment 
of joint courses in business and public administration where the 
effort was to elucidate the common organization and managerial 
elements in both areas and to focus on problems of policy forma- 
tion and decision making. In 1955 there were several develop- 
ments in this direction, one of them being the elevation of Cor- 
nell university’s school of business and public administration to 
full graduate status. 

A second trend, which began shortly after World War II, was 
the rapid growth of interest in political behaviour, this being 
part of a larger emphasis on the behavioural sciences sponsored 
primarily by the Ford foundation and the Social Science Re- 
search council. A number of seminars and training centres re- 
lating to political behaviour cropped up in 1955, an example 
being a faculty seminar at the University of Pennsylvania on 
“Research in Political Behavior: Its Achievements, Problems, 
Prospects,” which met five times during the 1955 academic year. 
This was an interuniversity experiment attended by about 30 
faculty members representing 10 different disciplines. The major 
purposes of the seminar were to provide an interdisciplinary 
forum for the discussion of fundamental issues which arise when 
behavioural research is discussed, and to identify, analyze and 
evaluate the major types of behavioural research both within 
and outside of the field of political science. 

In the United States, as in other countries, the recent period 
for professional political scientists had been a time of intensive 
re-examination and self-analysis, as to both scope and content. 
This was illustrated, for example, in the report of Northwestern 
university’s comprehensive survey of political science method- 
ology as published in the American Political Science Review for 
March 1955. There was a new ferment in the subject, as well 
as a judicious review of past methods. According to this survey, 
there were no less than five areas in which modern methodologies 
had led to intensified or somewhat original forms of activity. 
The first of these was studies relying on “gross [unrefined | 
quantitative data” in such areas as legislative personnel, voting 
in legislative assemblies and other centres of interest in govern- 
ment and politics. The second category also relied on quantita- 
tive data but the items of evidence were more precisely defined 
and more severely judged before acceptance and the analysis to 
which they were subjected was more sophisticated. The third 
type, which appeared to be increasingly attractive, was the in- 
tensive examination of a process, event or series of occurrences, 
such as the full circumstances surrounding the passing of an 
important law. The fourth area, where the method was not new 
but the sophistication was notable, was the field of political 
biography. The fifth concentrate, although not given a name by 
the authors of the survey, had to do with a dynamic realism 
in describing the political process. The overall trend in the 
United States, said the authors of the survey, was a transition 
from the political scientists’ main preoccupation with the his- 
torical-legal approach to what might be described as an empirico- 
descriptive approach. 

In short, to return to the world view, the year 1955 saw a 
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continuation of the growth of international collaboration com- 
bined with the development of new groups and subgroups on} 
political science in which the dominant emphases were on inter- } 
national politics, comparative public and private administration, | 
comparative government, political behaviour and interdiscipli- } 
nary co-operation. (M. E. Dx.) J 


The Triple C team from Detroit, Mich., carried off the } 
Polo. United States open championship by defeating the 
Brandywine four of Kennett Square, Pa., in the final of the 1955 
tourney played on Oak Brook’s International field at Hinsdale, | 
Ill., on Sept. 11. Scoring six times in the last two chukkers, the } 
team of Don Beveridge, Bill Linfoot, Billy Barry and Harold 
Barry erased a 7-3 deficit to triumph 9-8. By their victory they 
gained permanent possession of the 45-year-old trophy, biggest } 
prize in American polo. R. Williams, Ray Harrington, Clarence } 
(Buddy) Coombs and Bill Mayer rode for the losing side.) 
Meadow Brook of Westbury, L.I., took the Paul Butler national } 
handicap title at Hinsdale on Sept. 18 by halting Oak Brook, | 
13-6. Hugo Dalmar, Pete Bostwick, Alan Corey, Jr., and Dev-} 
ereux Milburn made up the winning quartet. A Triple C four 
successfully defended the national 20-goal crown, turning back 
the Milwaukee Polo club, 6-4, in the title game at Milwaukee, 
Wis. A Farmington (Conn.) team retained 12-goal honours by 
subduing the Blind Brook Polo club, 8-5, at Harrison, Nave 
Indoors, the Squadron A team of Phil Brady, Jack Ivory and 
George Sherman captured national senior laurels by beating the 
New York Athletic club trio of Archie Young, Herb Pennell and 
John Pflug, 11-8, in the deciding contest of a three-game series 
at the Squadron A armory in New York. New York A.C. took 
the opening contest, 13-7, then Squadron A squared the series at 
1-1 by winning the second game, 8-4. The national 12-goal title 
fell to the New York A.C. team of Fred Rice, Pennell and Zenas 
Colt when they defeated Squadron A, 14-12. A Huntington 
(L.I.) team of Ray Koch, Vince Rizzo and Joe Rizzo triumphed 
in the Sherman Memorial tourney by topping a New York trio, 
12-11. The New Haven Polo club won the first Parsells Me- 
morial event and Squadron A took New York league honours. 
Cornell captured the national intercollegiate championship 
tourney by turning back Yale, 19-5, in the final at Squadron A 
armory. (T. V. He 
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p ortugal A republic of southwestern Europe, forming part 

* of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal is bounded east 
and north by Spain. Area: 35,529 sq.mi., including Azores (890 
sq.mi.) and Madeira (308 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1950 census) 8,510,- 
240, including Azores (318,558) and Madeira (269,769); (1955 
est.) 8,771,000. Language: Portuguese. Religion: Roman Catho- 
lic. Chief towns (pop., 1950 census): Lisbon (cap.) 783,226; 
Oporto 281,406; Setubal 44,235; Coimbra 41,977; Vila Nova de 
Gaia 38,003; Funchal (Madeira) 37,035. President of the re- 
public in 1955, Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes; prime 
minister, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

History.—The financial year 1954 closed with a surplus of 
52,500,000 escudos on a total revenue of 6,735,600,000 escudos 
For the same year the balance of payments showed a credit of 
1,387,000,000 escudos, which was about 697,000,000 escudos less 
than in 1953, notwithstanding expanding foreign trade returns 
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and more favourable terms of trade. For 1955 a budget surplus 
of 3,800,000 escudos was estimated on a total revenue of 7 
500,000 escudos. 

The national development plan was revised in the light of the 
first two years’ experience: provision was made for a net in- 
crease in expenditure of 1,242,600,000 escudos for the four-year 
period ending 1958; 944,000,000 escudos of this was earmarked 
for home and overseas electrification schemes. It was estimated 
that reduced rates following the change-over from thermal to 
hydroelectric power generation had resulted in an economy 
amounting already to more than 12,000,000,000 escudos in 
charges paid by consumers. Rates in the Lisbon district were 
40% lower than before World War II. The Sorraia valley 
scheme, a multiple purpose hydroelectric project involving, ini- 
tially, the construction of two dams about 150 km. northeast of 
Lisbon, was reported to have made rapid progress. In addition 
to providing two power stations with a combined output of 
16,500,000 kw.hr. a year, this scheme would ultimately permit 
the irrigation of more than 27,000 ha. of hitherto barren land in 
the Sorraia valley and in the Vila Franca de Xira area, where it 
was planned to produce crops of rice, wheat, maize and animal 
pastures. 

A Portuguese delegation led by José Frederico Ulrich, presi- 
dent of the Nuclear Energy board, attended the international 
conference at Geneva on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It 
was announced that Portugal’s main lines of development in the 
field of nuclear energy would be: (1) prospecting for radio- 
active minerals in the national territory, home and overseas; 
(2) the use of radioisotopes in medicine; and (3) building and 
equipping atomic power plants. 

With the arrival in August at Lisbon of a new motor ship, the 
‘Niassa,’ Portugal’s ten-year plan for the postwar renewal of 
‘its merchant fleet was completed. The plan involved the ex- 
penditure of about 4,000,000,000 escudos: more than 60 new 
ships had been built, some in Portuguese shipyards but the ma- 
jority abroad. The creation of the new merchant fleet, com- 
prising more than 200 vessels of a total dead weight of nearly 
600,000 tons, represented an immense economic effort. 

_ A number of measures including the supply of prefabricated 
buildings as well as some ambulatory schools and libraries, were 
‘taken to provide increased educational facilities in remote coun- 
try districts. (Gay 18% ISL.) 


See Oswell Blakeston, Portuguese Panorama (London, 1955); Honor 
Wyatt, The Young Traveller in Portugal (London, 1955). 

Education.—Schools (1952-53): primary 14,176, pupils 931,946, teach- 
ers 17,597; secondary 345, pupils 54,370, teachers (in the 44 state 
schools only) 1,196; vocational (1953) 204, pupils 35,170. Teachers’ 
training colleges (1952-53) 16, students 2,042. Colleges of music and 
fine arts: 6, students 2,214, teachers 113. Universities (1953) 4, students 
14,131, professors and lecturers 755. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: escudo, with an official selling 
rate of 28.95 escudos to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.): revenue 
(ordinary) 5,328,000,000 escudos; expenditure (ordinary) 5,179,000,000 
escudos. Internal debt (1953) 10,440,600,000 escudos; external debt 
679,800,000 escudos. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 9,800,000,000 
sscudos: (July 1955) 9,650,000,000 
escudos. Bank deposits: (Dec. 1954) 
24,180,000,000 escudos; (July 
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955) 24,600,000,000 escudos. Gold Area 
reserves (Aug. 1955): 425,000,000 Country (sq.mi.) 
U.S. dollars. AFRICA 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Angola ....... 481,351 

[0,141,000,000 escudos; exports 7,- 

295,000,000 escudos. Main sources Cape Verde ls. . . « « 1,557 
yf imports: dependencies 19%; con- 
sinental European Payments union Guinea... ee eo 13,948 

countries 42%; U.K. 15%; U.S. 
and Canada 9%. Main destinations | S60 Tomé and Principe Is. 372 
of exports: dependencies 28%; con- 
nial EPL. en ea Waa I 5i/o)5 Mozambique .. +. + 297,731 
U.S. and Canada 11%. Main ex- ASIA 
sorts: cork 20%; fish 11%; wine aioe eee tes 1,538 
%.- 

Transport and Communications.— {Vee ee shes oS age 6 
Roads (1953) 28,819 km. Motor 
jehicles in use (1953): cars 74,084; Timor ......-+. 7,332 


commercial vehicles 27,700. Rail- 
ways (1954): 3,614 km.; passenger- 
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km. (1953) 1,574,000,000; goods, ton-km. (1954) 685,200,000. Ship- 
ping: merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1954) 3353 
total tonnage 571.023. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 208,143. Radio receiving 
sets (Dec. 1953): 397,850. ‘ 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 748,000: barley 
104,000; oats 126,000: maize 387,000; rye 190,000; rice 144,000; pota- 
toes 1,034,000; dry beans 28.000; broad beans 49,000; olives 283,000; 
olive oil 43,000. Wine production (1954-55): 1,128,000 metric tons. 
Meat production (metric tons, 1954): 85,000. Livestock (Dec. 1952): 
cattle 973,000; sheep 3,948,000; pigs 1,253,000; horses $5,000: mules 
123,000, asseS 245,500; goats 1,244,000. Timber (1953, metric tons): 
4,400; raw cork (1952) 150,000. Fisheries (catch landed, including 
Azores and Madeira, 1953): 296,325 metric tons. 

Industry—Fuel and power (1954): coal 431,900 metric tons: lignite 
65,140 metric tons; manufactured gas 56,010,000 cu.m.; electricity 1,639,- 
000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metal content, metric tons, 1953): tung- 
sten 2,939; manganese 5,300; lead 1,640; pyrites (production) 651,000; 
tin concentrates (metal content, 1954) 1,200; superphosphates (1952) 
328,000; gold (1953) 462 kg. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): 
cotton yarn 40,200; woven cotton fabrics 32,760; cement 784,300. 

Under this head- 
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the Portuguese possessions in Africa and Asia. Their total area 
is approximately 803,835 sq.mi. and the total population (1950 
census ) 11,863,548. Areas, populations, capital towns and gov- 
ernors of the territories are given in the table. 

History.—Changes in the constitutional status of the over- 
seas territories came into force on Aug. 1, 1955. Angola, Mo- 
zambique and the state of India were all granted new statutes 
providing, among other things, for the establishment of legisla- 
tive councils, composed of 23 members, 18 of whom are elected 
and 5 nominated by the provincial governor. These bodies have 
power to approve or reject measures proposed by the governor 
and to introduce bills themselves. They replace the former 
purely consultative conselhos do governo. Their resolutions 
cannot be overruled either by the governor or by Lisbon except 
on the grounds that they do not accord with the constitution of 
the republic. In the other provinces, where the new statutes do 
not provide for legislative councils, the existing conselhos do 
governo are given “closer contact with the respective Gover- 
nors, to assist them in their functions.” 

Disturbances in the Indian territories of Géa, Damao and Diu 
on Aug. 15 (India’s Independence day) were on a much larger 
scale than in previous years. The number of lives lost was never 
precisely established: it was variously reported at between 20 
and 30, with many more injured, when the Portuguese opened 
fire on groups of satyagrahis, so-called “peaceful demonstra- 
tors,’ who had marched across the frontier in defiance of orders 
to stop. These casualties gave rise to high feelings and some 
public disorder within India itself: Premier Jawaharlal Nehru 
was accused of having obliquely encouraged the demonstrators’ 
marches into Portuguese territory while at the same time pur- 
porting to disapprove of them. In the beginning of September 
the Indian government declared that satyagraha to “liberate” 
G6éa was no longer desirable, and steps were taken to disperse 
the volunteers encamped at numbers of points along the border. 
At the same time Nehru reaffirmed India’s determination not to 
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Population Capital 
(1954 est.) (pop., 1950 census) Governor 
4,243,000 Luanda *Capt. José Agapito da Silva Carvalho 
141,647 
168,000 Praia Manuel! Marques Abrantes Amaral 
9,980 
541,000; Bissau Comdr. Diogo de Melo e Alvim 
18,309 
53,000 Sao Tomé Lieut. Col. Anténio Pires Barata 
7,817 ’ 
6,040,000} Lourengo Marques *Comdr. Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira 
643,000 Nova Géa *Brig. Gen, Paulo Bénard Guedes 
31,950 
200,000 Macao Adm. Joaquim Marques Esparteiro 
166,544 
469,000 Dili Capt. Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa 
43,589 


*Governor general. +1955 est. {Comprises Géa (1,390 sq.mi.); Damdo (134 sq.mi.); and Diu (14 sq.mi,). 


PORTUGUESE BORDER GUARDS beating Indian passive resistance demonstra- 
tors who made ‘‘peaceful marches” into Diu in Aug. 1955, according to the 
Indian source of the photograph 


tolerate the presence of the Portuguese in Goda, even if the 
Goans themselves wanted them. As Lisbon remained equally 
intransigent the deadlock persisted. The closing of the Portu- 
guese legation in Delhi and of all consular services on both sides 
of the frontier, demanded by India, produced a complete rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations. 

(See also INDIA.) 

Celebrations which had been planned for mid-November in 
Macao to mark the fourth centenary of Portuguese occupation 
were cancelled in consequence of a Peking declaration toward 
the end of October that Macao belonged to China; Portugal thus 
seemed to be facing the imminent prospect of another delicate 
situation in its overseas territories. 

In Angola and Mozambique new institutes were established 
for scientific and medical research. The Limpopo railway con- 
necting the Mozambique port of Lourenco Marques with South- 
ern Rhodesia was inaugurated. Oil prospectors in Angola, about 
30 km. from the city of Luanda, reported successful results from 
experimental wells. (F. B. H.) 


Angola.—Schools (1953): primary 1,030, pupils 51,407, teachers 1,598; 
secondary 21, pupils 2,582, teachers 189; vocational 164, pupils 4,276, 
teachers 1,185. Teacher training colleges 2, students 121, teachers 10. 
Principal products (metric tons, 1953; 1954 in parentheses): sugar (tel 
quel) 52,000 (52,000); coffee 75,000 (60,000); broad beans (exports) 
20,159; sisal (exports) 30,579; palm kernels (exports) 11,600 (9,200); 
cottonseed 11,000 (13,000); palm oil (exports) 6,683; diamonds 729,400 
metric carats; maize (1951) 135,000 metric tons. Foreign trade (1954): 
imports 2,753,884,000 escudos; exports 2,957,436,000 escudos. Roads 
(1953): 35,800 km.; motor vehicles (1953): 19,795. Railways (1953): 
2.477 km. Shipping (1953): vessels entered 3,943, of which Portuguese 
3,169; total gross tonnage 4,515,401. Budget (1955 est.): ordinary reve- 
nue 1,324,630,626 escudos, extraordinary revenue 397,500 escudos; ordi- 
nary expenditure 1,125,750,626 escudos, extraordinary expenditure 596,- 
380,000 escudos. Monetary unit: angolar, at par with the escudo. (Escudo 
valued at 3.478 cents U.S.) 

Cape Verde Islands.—Schools (1953): primary 119, pupils 6,167, 
teachers 149; secondary 1, pupils 637, teachers 20. Principal products: 
castor oil, coffee, mustard, brandy, oranges and_ hides. Foreign trade 
(1953): imports 271,849,000 escudos, exports 292,583,000 escudos. Ship- 
ping (1953): vessels entered 4,032; gross tonnage 6,527,755. Roads 
(1953): 545 km. Budget (1955 est.): balanced at 40,692,290 escudos 
(ordinary) and 21,600,000 escudos (extraordinary ). 

Guinea.—Schools (1952): primary 63, pupils 3,287; secondary 1, pu- 
pils 121; vocational 2, pupils 80. Principal products (metric tons, 1953): 
palm kernels 13,000; peanuts (exports) 2,600. Foreign trade (1951): 
imports 162,100,000 escudos, exports 143,600,000 escudos. Shipping 
(1953): vessels entered 83; gross tonnage 186,483. Budget (1955 est.): 
balanced at 97,004,310 escudos (ordinary) and 37,350,000 escudos (ex- 
traordinary). 

Sao Tome and Principe Islands.—Schools (1952): primary 18, pupils 
2,558: secondary 1, pupils 43; vocational 1, pupils 93. Principal products 
(exports, metric tons, 1953): palm kernels 6,479; cocoa beans 10,883; 
copra 4,932. Foreign trade (1953): imports 117,470,000 escudos, exports 
246,471,000 escudos. Shipping (1952): vessels entered 2,098; net ton- 
nage 582,734. Budget (1955 est.): balanced at 50,308,671 escudos (ordi- 
nary) and 35,500,000 escudos (extraordinary). 


Mozambique.—Schools (1953): primary 1,574, pupils 198,609, teachers 
2,008: secondary (state and state-aided only) 6, pupils 956, teachers 100; 
vocational 67, pupils 5,925, teachers (1952) 185; teachers’ training col- 
leges 4, students 341, teachers 18. Principal products (metric tons, 
1953); bananas 18,000; copra (exports) 24,400; sugar (1954, tel quel) 
113,000; cotton, lint (1954) 35,000; cottonseed (1954) 69,000. Foreign 
trade (1953): imports 2,288,070,000 escudos, exports 1,619,757,000 
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escudos. Shipping (1953): vessels entered 3,274; gross tonnage 10,095,- 
517. Roads (1953): 37,171 km. : 
india.—Schools (1952): primary 162, pupils 29,743, teachers Gin the 
162 state schools only, 1953) 264; secondary (state, 1953) 4, with 944 
pupils and 29 teachers, (private, 1952) 64 with 13,172 pupils; vocational 
(1952) 9, pupils 568. Teachers’ training college (1953) 1, students 28, 
teachers 4. University college (1953), Students 159, teaching staff 20. 
Copra production (1953) 2,000 metric tons. Foreign trade (1951): im- 
ports 87,170,000 rupees, exports 25,930,000 rupees. Shipping (1953): 
vessels entered 258; gross tonnage 1,663,301. Roads (1953): 720 km. 
Budget (1955 est.): ordinary revenue 149,075,222 escudos, extraordinary 
revenue 76,345,250 escudos; extraordinary expenditure 76,345,250 €S- 
cudos. Monetary unit: rupee= 5.97 escudos. j , 
Macao.—-Schools (1952): rudimentary 89, pupils 17,947; Primary IT, 
pupils 2,113; secondary 5, pupils 587; vocational 1, pupils 107. Foreign 
trade (1950): imports 171,900,000 patacas, exports 13,100,000 patacas; 
imports (1951) 344,300,000 patacas. Shipping (1950): vessels entered 
13,679; net tonnage 4,922,437. Budget (1955 est.): balanced at 93,19I,- 
354 escudos (ordinary) and 22,000,000 escudos (extraordinary). Mone- 
tary unit: pataca= 5.70 escudos. 
Timor.—Schools (1953): primary 132, pupils 6,292, teachers 208; sec- 
ondary 3, pupils 107, teachers 10; vocational (1952) 2, pupils 36. For- 
eign trade (1953): imports 63,562,000 escudos; exports 52,119,000 
escudus. Roads (1953): 2,127 km. Shipping (1953): vessels entered 
679; gross tonnage 137,640. Principal products (exports, metric tons, 
1953): copra 1,191; coffee tesole 


A United States.—On June 10, 1955, the presi- 
Post Office. dent signed into law the Postal Field Service 
Compensation act, which, he stated, represented the greatest 
forward step for the country’s postal employees in more than a 
century. This act raised by an average of 8.1% the salaries of 
the 500,000 postal employees, including 15,000 in the Washing- 
ton area. The annual increases provided in the law averaged 
about $320. 

Revenues of the post office department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, amounted to $2,349,476,528 and expendi- 
tures to $2,712,150,122, resulting in a gross operating deficit of 
$362,673,594. Efforts of the postmaster general to obtain from 
congress postal rate increases on first-class mail from three to 
four cents an ounce and on air-mail from six to seven cents an 
ounce failed. 

On June 30, 1955, U.S. treasury savings stamps were on sale 
at approximately 17,000 post offices. Sales from July 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955, amounted to $16,697,641.90. During the year 
U.S. savings bonds with a sale value of $47,629,331.25 were 
sold in behalf of the treasury department. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1955, bonds were on sale at 5,560 post offices. 

Through the 36,316 post offices, the 4,439 postal stations 
conducted under contract agreement and the 2,652 classified 
stations and branches, 55,195,500,000 pieces of mail matter 
were received for domestic mails and foreign destinations, trans- 
ported and delivered during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
This mail had a total weight of 10,841,225,000 lb., an increase 
of 2,982,300,000 pieces but a decrease of 167,415,000 lb. from 
the preceding year. 

On June 30, 1955, there were 171,000 mi. of domestic air- 
mail routes in the United States. Following intensive traffic and 
cost studies, the post office department initiated in 1953 air 
service on a space available basis for three-cent first-class mail 
between New York, Washington and Chicago. This proved so 
successful that the experimental “air lift” by 1955 provided 
direct service through 24 major and local service air lines to 
about 200 U.S. cities in 33 states. 

During the 1955 fiscal year rural route service was available 
to more patrons than ever before. Approximately 38,000,000 
persons, comprising an estimated 9,570,986 families, were served 
by 32,076 rural free delivery routes covering 1,544,704 mi. each 
week day. These figures represented a reduction of 294 in the 
number of rural routes from the year preceding, but an increase 
of 17,415 in route mileage; also an increase in the number 0} 
families served estimated at 135,965, or more than 500,00¢ 
persons. 

Parcel post revenues for the September quarter of the 195: 
fiscal year reflected increases in rates over the comparable quar 
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ter of the preceding year ranging from three to six cents for 
domestic packages of one pound or less, depending on the dis- 
tance sent. The increases on each additional pound ranged from 
two to four cents, also varying with the distance. The addi- 
tional revenue from these rate increases amounted to about 
$34.400,000. This was offset, however, by a reduction of approx- 
imately $19,800,000 which resulted from a decrease in parcel 
post volume, leaving a net increase in parcel post revenue of 
$14,600,000. Also during the 1955 fiscal year, added gross reve- 
nue from other domestic mail rate increases, including box 
rents, amounted to approximately $5,506,000. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, there 
were 2,711,110 depositors in the postal savings system, as com- 
pared with 2,934,795 on June 30, 1954, a decrease of 223,685, 
or 7.7%. The outstanding principal to the credit of depositors 
at the close of the year was $2,007,996,458, a decrease of 
$243,422,779, Or 10.8%. In addition there were accrued interest 
obligations amounting to $95,466,479.86, making a total lia- 
bility to depositors of $2,103,462,937.86. 

During the 1955 fiscal year the post office department op- 


erated 3,174 government-owned buildings. 


A new position of assistant postmaster general for personnel 


_was approved by congress in 1953. Subsequently a bureau of 


] 


personnel was established by the postmaster general, and for 
the first time in history responsibility for the department’s 
500,000 employees was centralized in one office. 

During the 1955 fiscal year a complete revision of the postal 


' manual was undertaken by the department. Chapters 1 and 2 of 


| 
| 


a eee ~ 


a new postal manual containing all the information needed by 


| the public regarding domestic and international mail was issued 


in condensed loose-leaf form. A loose-leaf directory of post 


| offices and a directory of international mail were published 


which had previously been issued in bound form. A publication 


entitled Post Offices by Counties, which contains an alphabeti- 
cal list of post offices arranged by counties within the various 
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“WELL, WHATA-YA KNOW, ONE FOR ME,” a 1955 cartoon by Fitzpatrick of 


the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Mo.) 


563 


states, was published. 

On June 30, 1955, 14 regional headquarters offices had been 
established, at Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, 
D.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass.; 
New York, N.Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Denver, Colo.; and Memphis, 
Tenn. This decentralization of management was expected to 
provide operating economies, prompt action on necessary 
changes and better administration, because decisions would be 
made by those personally familiar with local conditions. Policy 
making and over-all direction would be the function of the 
Washington staff. (GGe) 

Canada.—Many improvements were made during 1954-55 
to meet current expansion. Gross postal revenue reached an all- 
time peak of $151,717,273 from business transacted at 12,318 
post offices; expenditures totalled $144,013,279, compared with 
$132,363,594 the previous year; 46,902,959 money orders were 
sold to the value of $690,824,786, increases respectively of 
2.4% and 2.2%. 

There were increases in domestic and international first-class 
mail rates and an extension of “drop” letter rates to rural 
routes. Air-mail service for articles other than letters, postcards 
and parcels was extended to countries in Europe, Asia and Aus- 
tralasia and to South Africa, and air parcel post was extended 
to five additional lands. Parcel post agreements were signed 
with South Africa and the U.S.S.R. 

There were 3,335,000,000 mail items of all classes handled by 
the post office, a 6% gain. There were 189 projects for new 
post offices or additions to existing ones in the planning stage, 
28 post office buildings were completed and 47 were under 
construction. 

Two more towns received full letter carrier service, and there 
were 123 letter carrier walks established throughout Canada 
servicing about 88,000 families. 

Projects undertaken included the installation of a transorma 
electric sorting unit at Peterborough, Ont., the development of 
a model electronic mail-sorting machine at Ottawa and the 
purchase of 500 specially designed stamp-vending machines. 
About 1,200 postmasters of the smaller offices with some assist- 
ants became eligible for superannuation. (See also AVIATION, 
CiviL; PHILATELY. ) (W. TL.) 
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The white (Irish) potato crop of the U.S. was 
Potatoes. again in 1955 a problem crop. Production of 383,- 
771,000 bu., 8% more than 1954 but 4% below average, was 
nevertheless about 30,000,000 bu. in excess of probable market 
requirements. The 1,444,000 ac. for harvest was a modest 2.5% 
expansion over 1954, stimulated, perhaps, by buoyant spring 
markets, and far below the average for the previous decade of 
1,967,000 ac.; nevertheless, it did not show the reduction of 5% 
to 15% from 1954 which had been recommended by the U.S. 
department of agriculture. The yield was 265.8 bu. per acre, as 
compared with 252.8 bu. in 1954 and 213.1 bu. per acre average 
1944-53. 

Generally favourable weather and advancing technology were 
major factors in the high yields; size and quality were generally 
good. 

Prices were highly erratic, but extraordinarily high in the 
late spring of 1955, rising by as much as 200% as a freeze dam- 
aged the early crop in the southeast, then broke very sharply as 
the early, intermediate and late crops were harvested progres- 
sively. In October, producers received an average of 72.3 cents 
per bushel, as compared with 93.8 cents per bushel a year 
earlier. Representatives of potato growers urged that culls plus 


U.S. Potato Production by Leading States 
(In thousands of bushels) 
Indicated Average, 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 
al abd Riel tn ea ks eer ak nerate: ai kareniefon> 65,875 48,960 61,758 
telat eto oe OL ee cb cme urammenks a= 50,000 40,800 41,758 
Naw Yorks go co ne Leas in) eon rae 29,760 31,560 33,341 
Californias citals "eb ca beter oy su loan oun ce 18,170 15,410 14,195 
Washinglone «o> «> «: © ») jee tei sire 16,365 13,200 10,595 
(Colsrddoie wet ca tito coMoniod tc ee hemtemegns 15,945 17,600 18,126 
@readontisrcis sors) ey sileien tenses ce 14,295 13,200 11,613 
AKinnesotay Glia) eosh sae sie Teper er (eae 14,056 16,605 15,190 
NorthiDakotals, cette cles cisucem sii emen= 13,720 20,600 19,958 
Pennsylvania ..-+++2**2e ee? Ws395 14,500 18,568 
NAP STCIt enh PL eos Chere The Gey OF 10 10,905 11,610 12,358 
Michiganan srs) ctosuist= cele u ne: eunens 8,270 9,800 14,252 
Intermediate cro 
New Jersey i Aa e Semteist oa sete oaremee 6,982 5,784 10,207 
Virginice, sot c#re o) cay rue since on eau $6,369 4,789 7,775 
Delaware wien atemis sof sitet corte ei tapt snes 2,659 2,002 582 
Kentuckytec, cs)s <ioo) st Sanee isk roremee reuse 1,766 1,445 2,496 
WKieeOUNT oC iichon te ar oe a itene © nts Tame 1,168 1,080 1,989 
Marylonds » se.) tem eonet one) >to ore nine 1,044 767 1,500 
Kansas 0c. 6 ste oy Se eta eee fe 333 259 896 
Early cro 
California SREB Near eey fe ate ownisitey aera cere 32,085 22,800 27,770 
Blaidat. (fee het ee ca heat een 10,178 9,786 5,698 
Nori Carolindin ss te eine ce) cs sl cere ge 7,000 5,889 8,508 
Wisse i, Cae te ea eid tan to Opes es 2,772 2,033 3,479 
eT ORE. Terra th fais eu con etged eee? vorais 1,969 WSS 1,601 
Na biamaleecs cake oh ce) orto) ee Gh sumone 1,426 31925 4,056 
TANNGEECO IU Mes Bee eek ee 1,236 1,425 2,366 
Sat Carchid ss: ts soe 6 so oe ere 1,102 1,595 1,979 


20% of all potatoes grading U.S. no. 2 or better be withheld 
from the market. 

The U.S. department of agriculture in September activated a 
diversion program under which growers received supplementary 
payments for 1955-crop potatoes diverted to starch, flour or 
feed. By early October, producing areas approved included all of 
Maine, Oregon, Washington and Colorado, plus some sections 
of California and Idaho. Payment was 50 cents per hundred- 
weight through December; 40 cents January through March, 
and 30 cents April through June, but only in areas that sub- 
mitted satisfactory marketing plans for moving their crop. 

The Commodity Exchange administration of the U.S. depart- 
ment of agriculture suspended the several potato traders who 
defaulted on 128,000,000 Ib. of May futures contract potatoes 
on the New York Mercantile exchange. 

The important potato crop of western Europe was indicated 
as generally smaller than in 1954 or normal. The Canadian crop 
was a large one and prices were much depressed. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The U.S. 1955 sweet potato crop was in- 
dicated at 36,101,000 bu., 20% above the 29,880,000 bu. of 
1954 but 23% below the average crop of 46,951,000 bu. Har- 
vested acreage was only 339,000 ac., 2% less than 1954 but very 
small by comparison with the 496,000 ac. average for 1944-53. 
Yields averaged 106.6 bu. per acre, as compared with 86.5 bu. 
in 1954 and an average for 1944-53 of 94.3 bu. Louisiana with 
9,800,000 bu. was the leading producer, followed by North Caro- 
lina (4,500,000 bu.), and Virginia (3,045,000 bu.). Average 
price to producers in October was $1.44 per bushel as compared 
with $1.84 per bushel in October 1954. Click Re) 


Poultry: see Eccs; Livestock; Mar. 
Precious Stones: see GEM STONES. 


Presbyterian Chureh Eleven church organizations in the 

* United States bear the name ‘‘Pres- 
byterian” in their official titles. The total number of congrega- 
tions in the 11 branches of Presbyterian churches approximated 
15,000 in 1955, with a communicant membership numbering 
about 3,850,000. Membership was concentrated in three 
branches: 237,233 in the United Presbyterian Church, 784,050 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States and 2,658,903 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
The combined membership of these three, totalling 3,680,186, 
comprised 96% of the total of the 11 groups of Presbyterians. 
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The major effort at union among Presbyterians was projected | 
in 1949 when the three above-mentioned organizations entered | 
into a period of negotiation. A plan of union was formulated |) 
and approved in 1954 by the general assemblies of the three } 
organizations. The plan was submitted to the presbyteries for | 
their approval or rejection. The presbyteries of the United } 
Presbyterian Church and of the Presbyterian Church in the} 
U.S.A. approved the plan; but an opposition element in the} 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. was able to have enough pres- | 
byteries vote against the plan to thwart the constitutional re-} 
quirement for approval. Consequently this plan for a three-way | 
union was defeated. In June 1955 the general assembly of the} 
United Presbyterian Church created a permanent committee on} 
interchurch relations to negotiate with a like committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. “on a union of the two fel- 
lowships.” 

For co-operative purposes on a more extensive scale the re- 
organized Alliance of Reformed Churches Throughout the} 
World Holding the Presbyterian Order (World Presbyterian 
alliance) met in its 17th general council at Princeton, N.J., July} 
27-Aug. 5, 1954. This council represented 42 nations with a 
church membership of more than 40,000,000. The alliance for 
functional purposes is divided according to areas rather than 
sections as formerly; namely, North America, Latin America, | 
Europe, South Africa, Asia and Australasia. The North Ameri- 
can Area council representing ten member churches in North 
America held its first meeting under the reorganization in Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Feb. 15-17, 1955. The member churches are: Asso-} 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian, Evangelical and Reformed, Free 
Magyar Reformed, Presbyterian of Jamaica, Presbyterian in 
Canada, Presbyterian in the United States, Presbyterian in the 
United States of America, Reformed in America, United Church 
of Canada and United Presbyterian of North America. At the 
Ottawa meeting the intent was voiced of moving from a period 
of fellowship and discussion to one of “study and action” in the 
interest of “service around the world, the promotion and defense 
of religious and civil liberty, and a united witness.” 

Within the bounds of the United States the Presbyterian 
churches were confronted with a growing demand for new 
church buildings created by the rapid growth of population in 
both urban and rural districts. Through contributions of mem-; 
bers, funds were secured to purchase land and to construct 
places of worship. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. made 
building aid appropriations during 1954 to the amount of 
$2,355,984. Outstanding loans exceeded $6,000,000 and mort- 
gage grants surpassed $9,000,000. A survey throughout this 
branch of the church estimated a need for 204 new churches 
before 1958 involving building aid to the extent of $5,500,000. 

(See also CuRrIsTIAN UNITY; CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(G. S. Kee 


The following 


Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers. i; «ist of the 


names of those holding chief positions in their countries as of 


IDYXS, al, MOS 
Country Name and Office Accession 
Afghanistan . . . Mohammed Zahir Shah, King . «©. «2 2 2 + ee ee 193% 
Mohammed Daud Khan, Prime Minister . . . - + 2 + «+ « 1953 
Albania. « « « « Haxhi Leshi, Chairman of the Presidium of the People’s 
Assembly; ) <\ s. sretee, soMisienvisie io Ms: so mel iC ERIE Ce 195; 
Col.-Gen. Mehmet Shehu, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers)... 0, cakes Pours: cfs; ot eae si ite Sn ES 195¢ 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan . « Sir Knox Helm, Governor General . . . . . 2. 2 + + ss 195: 
Ismail el-Azhari, Prime Minister . . . . «'s-s « «© «© © 195: 
Argentina . . . . Gen. Pedro Aramburu, Acting President . . . . + «+ «+ «+ + 195: 
Australia . Field Marshal Sir William Slim, Governor General . . . . 195: 
Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister . . . . « « ee © 194! 
Austticnsacanemrenne Theodor Kroner, President as, comie » . stppseemesuren. 0 6 195 
Julius Raab, Chancellor’ 9.0% n 6 ey ese els 6 ss 195. 
Belgitnier 100 ee Baudovuin lKing “2. S eesehememeeere 6 ope oe “Nie 195 
BS Achille van Acker, Prime Minister. . . . 2 2 «+ © ee ee 195. 
Bolivic'< ter or on Victor Paz Estenssoro, President . . « « 6 + » ss 2 « «© 195 
Brazile secs) syncs Nereu Ramos, Acting President . . . + + + e+ s+ © we oe 195, 


Country 


Bulgoria 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 


Chile . 
China 


China, People's 
Republic of 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba . 


Czechoslovakia . 
Denmark 
Dominican Rep. . 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

Finland 


France 


Germany (East) 


German Demo- 


cratic Rep. 


(West) Federal 
Rep. of Germany 


Great Britain 
Greece . 
Guatemala 
Hoiti 5 
Honduras 
dungary 
celond . 
ndia, Rep. of . 


indonesia 


raq . 


reland, Rep. of 
a 
Bly . 3 3 6 
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H 


MORGN, . « « « 


Xorea (South) 
Rep. of Korea 
/ (North) Demo- 
cratic 


of Korea 
aos a 
ebanon 
iberia 
ibya 


uxembourg 


Aexico . 
Aonaco . 


Republic . . 


epal . . 
letherlands . . 


Sy \e 


lew Zecland 


anama mate 
araguay 5 


ee 
ilippines, Rep. 
of the 


People's Rep. 


Aongolian People's 


PRICES 


Name and Office Accession 
- Georgi Damianov, Chairman of the Presidium - 1950 
Vulko Chervenkov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers® 1950 
+ Ba U, President . ae 1952 
Nu, Prime Minister 1948 
+ Norodom Suramarit, Kong 1955 
Norodom Sihanouk, Premier . 1955 
. Vincent Massey, Governor General . 1952 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Prime Minister 1948 
- Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, Govemcr General 1954 
Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister : 1953 
- Gen. Carlos Ibaiiez del Campo, President . . 1952 
. Chiang Kai-shek, President of the National Gevernment 1943 
O. K. Yui, Prime Minister 1954 
+ Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Central People’s Government 
Council oP 19AS 
Chou En-lai, hennan of the Stote Neininisivative ounce - 1949 
. Lieut. Gen. ‘Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, President a5) Thee 
. José Figueres, President . Aor eyes} 
. Gen. Fulgencio Batista, President. Sa ikbey. 
. Antonin Zapotocky, President 2 ‘ USE! 
Vilem Siroky, Chairman of the Council of cnisters no REE! 
- Frederick IX, King . : So UE ee 
Hans Christian Svane Hansen; Pane unister c Boo ee} 
« Gen, Héctor Trujillo y Molina, President . aoe keys 
- José Maria Velasco Ibarra, President - “4 1952 
. Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, President ; 1954 
- Haile Selassie 1, Emperor . Se iecoe ce te S 5 1930 
Bitwoded Makonnen Endalkatchow! Prine Minister . c) 1944 
. Juho K. Paasikivi, President . s a 1946 
Urho Kaleva Kekkonen, Prime Rainier 5 1954 
- René Coty, President .....'.. 4 1954 
Edgar Faure, Premier . ...... ; 1955 
- Wilhelm Pieck, President ? 1949 
Otto Grotewohl, Minister- President (premiere 1949 
Theodor Heuss, President . ; 1949 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor . 1949 
- Elizabeth Il, Queen F ae 1952 
Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Minrster 5 1955 
- Paul I, King 1947 
Konstantinos Karamanlis, Pama hinisted 1955 
- Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, President 1954 
- Paul E. Magloire, President 5 1950 
. Julio Lozano Diaz, President . 1954 
. Istvan Dobi, Chairman of the Fresidiom of the National Assembly 1952 
Andras Hegedus: Chairman of the Council of Ministers 1955 
. Asgeir Asgeirsson, President 4 1952 
Olafur Thors, Prime Minister 1953 
« Rajendra Prasad, President . ane 1950 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister . . 1947 
.« Achmed Sukarno, President . 1949 
Burhanuddin Harahap, Premier 1955 
+ Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, Shohanshahi 1941 
Hussein Ala, Prime Minister 1955 
« Feisal Il, King 1939 
Nuri es- Said, Premier! 1954 
+ Sean T. O' Kelly, Precidenth 1945 
John A. Costello, Prime Minister 1954 
- lsaac Ben-Zvi, President 1952 
David Ben-Gurion, Premier 1955 
+ Giovanni Gronchi, President 1955 
Antonio Segni, Prime Minister 1955 
« Hirohito, Emperor . 1926 
Ichiro Hatoyama, Prime Minister tec reat Miat Toya De 1954 
« Husseinl, King . . Qo Ato Oe OF Oak sd 1952 
Ibrahim Hashem: Prime Ministers ° 1955 
. Syngman Rhee, President. . . .. 1948 
- Kim Du Bon, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly .. . ae cee et 1948 
Kim II Sung, Chairman of the Council of Winisterst 1948 
. Sisavang Vong, King SPOS: Dako WOT OL Oo OA Lc 1945 
Katay Sasorith, Premier ccc 6.3 6 tence 0 si sine 8 1954 
. Camille Shamun, President 1952 
Rashid Karameh, Prime Minister 1955 
. William V. S. Tubman, President . 1944 
« Idris I, King ; 1951 
Mostafa ben Pteifn, thine iinicten 5 1954 
. Franz Josef Il, Sovereign Prince 1938 
Alexander Frick: Minister-President . 1945 
. Charlotte, Grand Duchess 1919 
Joseph Bech, Premier 1953 
. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, President 1952 
- Rainier Ill, Sovereign Prince . 1949 
Henri Soum; Minister of State 1953 
. Zh. Sombu, Chairman of the presidium of the Great Khural 1954 
Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenba!, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers . . Stioy Gu. .cb ten! IG iba 1952 
. Mohammed V Ben yuscets Sultan 5 1955 
M'Barek ben Mustafa el-Bekai, Prime nistes 5 eee OSS: 
André Dubois French Resident General ‘ee Bn Bo URES 
Lieut. Gen. Rafael Garcia Valifio yh Marcén, "Spanish 
High Commissioner 5 1951 
. Mahendra Bir Bikram, King 1955 
. Juliana, Queen . 1948 
Willem Drees, Prime Ministers a Ao 85 RAS 
. Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie, Goremncn General 6 68) key 
Sidney George Holland, Prime Rirnicten ee A tae? 6 sn AS 
. Gen. Anastasio Somoza, President . . . . - + + +++ + 1950 
- Haakon Vil, King . . . ES) OL cto, Aron Ges OT Ee) 
Einar Gerhardsen! Prime anise SEP eee Oe 
.» Said bin Taimur, Sultan . . . Pe ie ateke eo! 
- Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, Governor General inn LISS: 
Chaudry Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister . Be 
. Ricardo Arias Espinosa, roto heat Ses ree Ss Ras 
. Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, President . . . . + + + + + + + 1954 
« Gen. Manuel A. Odria, President nie, women 6 2 950 
Ramén Magsaysay, President . . . - + es 2 2 ee ee 1953 
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Country Name and Office Accession 
Poland . Aleksander Zawadzki, Chairman of the Council of State aoe 
Josef Cyrankiewicz, Chairman of the Council of Ministers . 1954 
Portugal - Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, President : - 1951 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, President, Council of Ministers 
(Prime Minister) . oA tre FCS mite 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 
Federation of .~. Lord Llewellin, Governor General 1953 
Viscount Malvern, Prime Minister . 1953 


Rumania + Petru Groza, Chairman of the Presidium SF the Grand : 


National Assembly oe eee TAN ee 
Chivu Stoica, Chairman of ‘the Council of Ministers wttom te (Iss 
Salvador, El . - Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio, President . 1950 
Saudi Arabia - Sa'd ibn Abd ul-Aziz al Saud, King 1953 
Amir Faisal, Prime Minister ove ete Cope 1934 
South Africa . . Ernest George Jansen, Governor General ee a es 1951 
J. G. Strijidom, Prime Minister . . & A mec 1954 
Spain . Gen. Francisco Franco Bahamonde, Gist jof State 
(President of the Council of Ministers) . 1939 
Sweden. . Gustay VI Adolf, King ec 1950 
Tage Erlander, Prime Minister . A 1946 
Switzerland - Markus Feldman, President of the Genfederation’ 1955 
Hans Streuli, Vice President of the Federal Council 1955 
Syria . « Shukri el-Kowatli, President . . Her rietmorcectauco co HOSS 
Said! el-Ghazzi, Prime: Minister < . « «as © ate ememLooe 
Thailand + Phumiphon Adundet, King . Sere 1946 
Field Marshal Luang Pibul Sondanan Prine’ Minister : 1948 
Tunisia - Sidi Mohammed el-Amin, Bey ae Peer ee 1943 
Tahar ben Ammar, Prime Minister fs 1954 
Roger Seydoux, French High Commissioner 5 1955 
Turkey . . . . . Celal Bayar, President . Sitseeen se 1950 
Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister . 1950 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics - K.£. Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet . . shasta 1953 
N. A. Bulganin, Gheirman a: the Gouncil of Ministers 5 1955 
United States + Dwight D. Eisenhower, President . : 1953 
Uruguay . « « Luis Battle Berres, Chairman of the Governing icounelll 1955 
Vatican City . - Pius XIl, Pope 1939 
Venezuela + Marcos Pérez iimeness President » : TOSS 
Vietnam 
National Republic Ngo Dinh Diem, President . . 1955 
Democratic 
Republic - Ho Chi-minh, President . . 1954 
Yemen . Ahmed ibn Yehya Hamid ed- Din; ign A o 1948 
Yugoslavia - Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), President of the Republic and! 
Chairman of the Federal Executive Council . = 1953 


Prices The United States in 1955 experienced the same sta- 

* bility of prices which characterized the four previous 
years. Both wholesale and consumer prices fluctuated within 
extremely narrow limits as the nation enjoyed one of the most 
prosperous years in its history. National income tended to run 
$15,000,000,000, or approximately 5%, above that of 1954; com- 
pensation of employees also was roughly $9,000,000,000 in excess 
of the preceding year; and corporate profits before taxes reached 
in the second quarter of 1955 a level approximately a third 
higher than the low point in 1954. With this increase in the 
main factors determining the demand for consumers’ and invest- 
ment goods was associated a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion, so that prices for the year, as a whole, showed a remark- 
able degree of stability. 

This continued stability of prices is illustrated in Table I. On 
the basis of the index 1947-49=100, wholesale prices declined 
from 1951 to 1953 by a little more than 4%, and fluctuated 
within the following two years within a small fraction of 1%. 
Consumers’ prices showed a steady rise after 1951, but the curve 
was flattening out and by the middle of 1954 had begun to level 
off. 

Although the monthly average of consumer prices in the first 
nine months of 1955 was slightly below the average for 1954, 
the chart (on page 567) shows that this result was achieved by 
a decline of the index in the second half of 1954. In the winter 
and spring of 1955 the consumers’ price index reached its lowest 


Table |.— Wholesale and Consumers’ Price Indexes, United States, 
Selected Years 


(1947—49 = 100) 
Wholesale Consumers’ Wholesale Consumers’ 
Yeor prices prices Year prices prices 
VO Zin eo) iets 61.9 Fia.a 1948ie.- sens 104.4 102.8 
WSS Sr eute oe os, te 42.8 55.5 T9AS ms cline 992 101.8 
VOS9e ie «ox 50.1 59.4 TO SO) cee ies 103.1 102.8 
VO4ilimeeese es a 56.8 62.9 1951 Wav ten te 114.8 111.0 
Ue ee eee 67.0 74.0 TOS2ss ties 111.6 WNSES 
VOAS ies eas: 08: 68.8 76.9 TERE Seo: 3 110.1 114.4 
VAG nate. a 78.7 83.4 1954 110.3 114.8 
1947 96.4 95.5 1955 (Wet =Sepr. ) 110.5 114.4 


Source: U.S. paar of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table Il—Consumers’ Price Index, United States Average, All Items and Commodity Groups 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics index for city wage 


Housing Read- Other 
Gas Solid House House ing goods 
and fuels fur- hold Trons- Med- Per- ond and 
All elec- and nish- opera- sie porta- ical sonal eas ve | 
Year and month items Foods Total Rent tricity fuel oil ings tion pare tion care care ion ices 
— : 119.2 128.6 107.8 121.9 105.4 117.3 103.7 126.6 125.5 113.4 106.6 120.2 
sia anaes ste a7 12 119.5 128.8 107.9 122.4 106.0 117.4 104.3 126.4 1257 113-5 106.5 a 
October. © - tn OMS 111.8 119.5 129.0 108.5 123.8 105.6 117.6 104.6 125.0 125.9 Mt ee a 
November . . 114.6 111.1 119.5 129.2 108.7 124.2 105.4 117.8 104.6 127.6 126.1 Lee ras bee 
December 114.3 110.4 119.7 129.4 109.1 1255 105.4 117.7 104.3 1273 126.3 113. < i 
— : 110.6 119.6 12955 109.4 126.1 104.6 TAZ 103.3 127.6 126.5 113.7 106.9 TA 
be Aas ve 110.8 119.6 1297; 109.9 126.2 104.8 W727 103.4 127.4 126.8 113.5 106.4 1 2 
March 114.3 110.8 119.6 130.0 110.3 126.2 104.6 117.9 103.2 127.3 127.0 113.5 oe ; y 
April 114.2 111.2 TUS 1207 110.3 125.7 104.5 118.1 103.1 125.3 127.3 113.7 106. ae 
May 114.2 111.1 119.4 130.3 110.9 122.5 103.7 119.0 103.3 125.5 2745 113.9 Lee He 
June 114.4 111.3 119.7 130.4 110.7 122% 103.8 119.2 103.2 125.8 127.6 114.7 10 2 Ye 
July 114.7 112.1 119.9 130.4 110.8 123.2. 103.6 119.4 103.2 125.4 1279 115.5 106. ee 
August ; 114.5 111.2 120.0 130.5 110.8 123.8 103.2 119.5 103.4 125.4 128.0 115.8 106.3 We 
September . 114.9 111.6 120.4 130.5 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a. 104.6 125.3 128.2 116.6 106.7 g 
f 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 0 Labor Statistics. 


level, and in the late spring and summer of 1955 it began to rise 
again. Though the price increase was not sharp, it continued 
steadily, and some concern was expressed over potentially infla- 
tionary tendencies in the United States economy. 

In spite of the sizable increase in disposable personal income 
(i.e., income of households and single individuals after with- 
holdings of direct taxes) personal savings did not increase. 
Whereas, for example, in the second quarter of 1954 disposable 
personal income amounted to $253,900,000,000, annual rate, and 
personal savings to $18,800,000,000, annual rate, the correspond- 
ing figures for the second quarter of 1955 were $267,100,000,000 
and $16,600,000,000. In other words, whereas disposable per- 
sonal income on an annual rate increased by $13,200,000,000, 
personal savings decreased by $2,200,000,000. This means that 
a total of $15,400,000,000 more spendable funds appeared on 
the market in 1955 than in 1954. 

Another sign of the inflationary potential in the U.S. economy 
was the large increase in consumer credit. Whereas in Aug. 1954 
the total of outstanding consumer credit amounted to $28,700,- 
000,000, it amounted in Aug. 1955 to $33,600,000,000, an in- 
crease of almost $5,000,000,000 or approximately 17%. Most 
of this increase was in automobile loans, but other forms of 
consumer credit were included. (See also CoNSUMER CREDIT.) 

The sustained level of purchases of consumer durables and 
the increase in instalment credit during 1955 provoked a series 
of measures designed to keep in check any inflationary tenden- 
cies that might develop. One such measure was an increase in 
discount rates in Aug. and Sept. 1955 from 2% to 24% in most 
Federal Reserve districts and again in November to 25%. This 
action was followed by an increase in commercial bank rates 
and the rates charged by most major finance companies. In 
Oct. 1955 the large New York banks raised their rates for prime 


earner and clerical-worker families; 1947-49 = 100) 
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paper to 34%, the highest rate in 25 years. All these measures 
contributed to some extent to the maintenance of stable con- 
sumers’ prices, in spite of the large increase of spendable funds. 
(See also FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. ) 

But although measures of credit restriction were partly suc- 
cessful in maintaining stable prices, two other factors must be 
cited which counteracted the pressure on prices exerted by the 
high level of expenditures on consumers’ durables. One was the 
restraint of the federal government, which curtailed its expendi- 
tures as much as possible, and the other was the continued de- 
cline in agricultural prices and the resulting low level of food 
prices. Table II shows that the retail price index of food, which 
in Aug. 1954 had stood at almost 114, dropped by Jan. 1955 to 
110.6 and maintained itself around 111 for the remainder of 
the year. Table III shows that wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and consequently wholesale prices of processed foods, de- 
clined steadily and almost without a break from the middle of 
1954 throughout 1955. 

Whereas during the second half of 1954 and the first half of 
1955 the over-all wholesale price index fluctuated somewhat 
erratically around a level congruent with that reached and main- 
tained in the previous two years, it showed a rising trend be- 
ginning with June 1955. Wholesale prices in Sept. 1955 were 
higher than during any other month since Sept. 1952 and an 
examination of the price trends of certain industrial classes 
showed that they evinced signs of reaching and perhaps even 
surpassing the peaks of 1951. 


In fact, the trend of industrial wholesale prices was strongly 


upward in 1955, and the index was maintained at a relatively 
stable level only because of the decline in prices of farm prod- 
ucts and commodities directly processed from farm products, 
such as foods, hides and skins, and the commodities in the mis- 


Table Ill —Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities, United States 
(Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1947-49 = 100) 


Tex- Fuel, 
tile Hides, power 
prod- skins and 

All ucts and light- 

com- Farm Proc- ond leather ing 

Year and modi- _prod- essed ap- prod- ma- 
month ties ucts foods Total _parel ucts terials 

1954 
August 110.5 95.8 1064 114.4 95.3 94.0 106.9 
September . DPI 10,0) W986 GOS Sia 2 1424095239 1893-0 Ree06:9 
Octobenmres we) = ee LOD 93.1 OS 7g U4 Se 954A 922 ee 06.9 
November SOLON 93.2 LOS: TALC 95-25 892.8 O74 
December TOSS) 89:9" 103509 14:9 95:2) eo) Bee 7.0. 
igo 

January 110.1 925. 103.8 1152 (95:25 5591-9)8 108-5 
February 1t04 93.1 103.2 W157 95.2 92.3 108.7 
March 110.0 92.1 1OTGe es 116:6 995-3) 92-2 eeOSes 
April LOS ey 4re 102:5~ T1S7- “95:0 93:2 107.4 
May 109297 912 102.1 115-5: *95:0"" 92:9" 10720 
June 110:3. <91:6> 103.9 ~ 195:6> ~95:2 5 92°95) 106-8 
July 110.5 89.5 103.1 1165 95.3" “937 1064 
August 110.8 88.1 101.9 117.49 o-3 DOOM mLOZeS 
September GI bev) 89.3 101.4 118.4 95.5 94.0 108.3 


Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Other commodities 


Ma- Furni- 

chin- ture Non- To- 

Chem- Lum- Pulp, ery and me- bacco 

icals Rub- ber paper Metals and other tallic mfrs. 

and ber and and and mo- house- min- and 
allied ond wood allied metal tive hold erals— bottled Mis- 
prod prod- prod- prod- prod- prod- dura- struc- bev- cella 
ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts ucts bles tural erages neou 
106.8 126.4 119.1 116.3 128.6 124.3 115.3 120.5 121.5 102. 
106.8 126.9 119.3 116.3 20 o1 12441153 “1217 “121-5 
106.9 128.5 119.8 116.3 1297. 24:3 T1536" W219" 121 oe 
107.0 131.4 119.9 116.0 1299 125.3 115.6 121.8 121.4 (9a 
107.0 132.0 120.0 115.9 129.8 “125.7 1157 121:8) 121 4 
107.1 136.8 120.3 116.3 130.1 125.8) ol bons 122.0 1214 973 
107.1 140.6 121.2 V6.6 SS 126.1 115.4 121:8 120.650 
106.8 138.0 1:2) AL Oc ant See 126.1 115.1 PAY 121.6 9S 
107.1 138.3 122.4 117.4 132:9 126.3 115.1 122.3 121.6; 9m 
106.8 138.0 123.5 Naresh ARs) 126-7) US <1 123.2 121.6°> Sil 
106.8 140.3 [23:7 eeu GeS 132.6 127.1 115.2 123.7 121.6 ay 
106.0 143.4 124.1 119.0 36:7" N27 00 LTS: 125.3 121.6 =9o 
105.9 148.5 125.0 PS 9 aS 9.S 128.3 116.2 126.1 1217 aa 
105.9 151.6 1256 120.3 141.8 129.7 116.4 1263 1217 a 
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WHOLESALE AND CONSUMERS’ PRICES in the United States, Aug. 1954- 
Sept. 1955 (Jan. 1955=100). Source: U.S. department of labour, bureau of 
labour statistics 


cellaneous column (which consist in large part of animal feeds). 
Wholesale prices of textile products, chemicals, tobacco manu- 
factures and bottled beverages, as well as fuel, power and light- 
ing materials, remained fairly stable throughout 1954 and 1955. 
Lumber, wood products, pulp, paper and furniture—all products 
made of timber—showed a moderate price increase which, how- 
ever, was large enough to bring the prices of these commodities 
to a level matching the highest postwar level ever reached. 
Metal and metal products industries, as well as rubber and its 
products, showed sharp price rises throughout 1955. 

_ If a comparison is made of the wholesale price indexes for 
Sept. 1955 in the various commodity groups with the month 
representing the highest index ever reached in the postwar pe- 
riod, it is found that in 7 out of 15 commodity groups whole- 
sale prices were lower than those reached in the peak month 
‘Cusually in 1951 or 1952), and that in 8 groups—rubber, lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, metals, machinery, furniture, nonmetallic 
minerals and tobacco and beverages—wholesale prices were 
higher than ever before. In some commodity groups, notably in 
the rubber, minerals, metals and metal products classes, prices 
were rising rapidly in 1955. Wholesale prices of rubber, for ex- 
ample, rose by 19.5% in the period from Sept. 1954 to Sept. 
1955, and wholesale prices of metals by 10.6% in the same 
period. 

As against the sharply rising wholesale prices of some indus- 
trial commodities, farm prices remained stable and even fell in 
the same period. This means that the “parity ratio” (z.e., the 
ratio between prices received by farmers to prices paid by them 
for goods and services, the latter including interest, taxes and 
wage rates) continued to decline in 1955. Whereas in 1951 the 
monthly average of the parity ratio had been 107, it had de- 
clined by 1952 to 100, and fell further in 1953 to 92, in 1954 to 
89 and in the first nine months of 1955 to 86. This decline in 
farm prices was one of the chief reasons for the fall in farm 
incomes in 1955 as compared with previous years. The problem 
of farm prices, farm price maintenance and farm incomes thus 
became one of the acute economic problems of the year. 

The decline of farm prices and of farm incomes might have 
had more serious effects if the number of farm operators had re- 
ained constant. But with the fall in farm prices and the simul- 
taneous increase in agricultural output was associated a decline 
in the farm population. Hence average production per person 
engaged in agriculture was in 1955 about one-third larger than 
in the 1947-49 period; and although aggregate farm income had 
declined by about 16% since the peak year of 1951, farmers’ in- 
comes on a per capita basis dropped in the same period by less 
than 10%. On the whole, the decline in the number of farm 
operators and improvement of agricultural productivity, partly 
as a result of greater use of power machinery and equipment 
nd partly as a result of more rational choice of crops, prevented 
more drastic decline in the income of the average farm family, 
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in spite of sharply falling prices of agricultural products. 

Prices of farm real estate remained strong throughout 1955, 
however, despite the steady decline in farm commodity prices 
and farm incomes in the last four years. Average value per acre 
of farm land had been increasing since 1953, and the value of 
farm land and buildings in mid-1955 was close to the peak 
reached in 1952. At the same time farm debt outstanding had 
risen by about 10% since 1954. These were signs that farmers 
had tended to adjust to the new price relations between farm 
and nonfarm commodities by extending their land holdings (re- 
sulting in a rise of real-estate values) and by increasing their 
short-term and mortgage indebtedness to counteract, to some 
degree, the decline in real income, which was felt by many to 
be only temporary. Although these trends tended to make farm- 
ers financially more vulnerable, the maintenance of a prosperous 
economy and the improvement of export markets for U.S. farm 
products were felt to be the best insurance against the farm situ- 
ation’s developing in a catastrophic direction. (B. EF. He) 

Great Britain.—The fortunes of the sterling area depending 
a great deal on the prices of a few basic commodities, experi- 
ence in 1955 was rather mixed. Tin prices were generally steady 
or rising within the range £700-£750 a ton, and rubber prices 
rose rapidly to a peak of 3s. 6d. a pound in September (double 
the price at the same month in the previous year) but fell 
back toward the end of the year. 

Against this, wool and cocoa prices fell off during the year and 
their effect was more serious. Crossbred types of wool, largely 
from New Zealand, were firm in price in 1954 and fell rela- 
tively little in 1955. The main price declines were in the better 
(merino) qualities from Australia. At the new season’s auctions 
late in 1954 merino wool prices were 15% or more below those 
of the previous season, and another similar fall occurred in the 
auctions late in 1955. Two successive falls of this amount had 


Table 1V.— World Prices; British Commodity Prices* 
(Average Sept. 1953= 100) 


F 1954 1955— ~ 
Aug Noy. Feb. May Aug. 
World prices 

Allbit@inS cakes) ese), sane tier tate,« 108 110 112 101 104 
Rel 5S Sessa Gee nto Ss 121"”% 119% 113% 93 94 
FibTeSs Veet rei sts 4 co 98 94 103 96 93 
IAC Goo a Oc Soe ae 107 117’ 126 123) 130 
Ohi 2 Ae Ec 92 100 107 100 113 

British commodity prices 
Gopper;electro, (use ve 101 121 149 140 157 
Lead soft mremter ie sre temaine 104 119 111 V1 ES 
PARR 6 rh Gg a no Bo 106% 117 128 128 128 
Tin, cash (buyers) . 2. 2... 119 118 116 117 123 
Cotton, mid-Americon . .. « 104 102 103 103 102 
Wiooll tops, 1704's ler «1c elie « 94 78 80 80 75 
Rubber, R:S.S--spot 2 . <= « 108 136 165 152 213 
Cocoa, Londonterminal .. . 177 138 128 101 86 
Tea, Ceylon, London auction . 125 169% 179 119 120 


*All prices at mid-month; world price index based on 17 price series (6 food, 4 fibres, 
4 metals, 3 others). 
Source: The Economist. 


Table V.—Import, Export and Wholesale Prices, U.K. 


oo E 1955 ae 
Aug. Noy. Feb. May Aug. 
Import and export prices* (Average 1950=100) 

Imports, allitems. . .... 114 114 118 116 eS 
Food, beverages, tobacco. . 120 122 126 121 116 
Basic materials. . . . . +s 112 Wiz 114 TAS ii 
FUels-a ames) ve er ee £7 100 100 101 102 102 
Manvfaoctures . . «- - + ss 114 116 123 P22 125 

Exports, all items. . . 2. « « « 120 118 120 120 121 

Terms of trade. «3 «0 « «1 95 96 99 97 95 

Wholesale prices}, nonfood manv- (June 1950=100) 
focturing 

Basic. materials: . 2... & 3 « 113 114 120 118 124 

All products... = <0 «92 4 « 119 120 121 122 123 
Iron and steel . . . . « « « 142 142 143 144 if 
Chemical products . . . . - 127 128 128 128% 129 
Clothing and footwear ... I11 111 110 110 110 
Other textile products. . . . 105% 104 104 102% 102 
Mikes 6 Boo od oo ay LOS: 105 106 106 106 
Domestic hollowware . ... 139 140 143 146 147 
Electrical appliances . . . - 110 111 112 112 12 

Retail prices and wagest (June 1947=100) 
Retail prices, all items. . . « 144 145 146 147 149 
Wage rates,men ....++s 141 142 147 151 151 


*Average values, computed from annual data, extrapolated into 1955 by use of index 
numbers of import and export prices. Terms of trade: ratio of average values of imports 
to average values of exports; a rise indicates an unfavourable movement. 

tNew series (June 1949 base) of board of trade; averages for month. 

{Ministry of labour series; mid-month for retail prices, end-month for wage rates. 

Source: Boord of Trade Journal and Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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serious repercussions on the Australian economy. Australian 
spending on imported goods in 1954-55 was related more to the 
higher prices of wool of the previous year than to the lower 
receipts from current and prospective wool sales. Import cuts 
were imposed late in 1955, but before this Australian outgoings 
of dollars and other currencies were at a high rate. This was a 
factor influencing the loss of gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area, and the weakness of the sterling exchange rate, 
which developed by the middle of 1955. 

British wholesale prices were rising slowly but steadily dur- 
ing 1955; this was true of import prices, of prices of industrial 
materials and of prices of industrial products both for the do- 
mestic market and for export. In the middle of the year there 
were increases of 74% in rail freights, of 187% in pit head prices 
of coal and of about 5% in steel prices, all being reflected in 
firmer prices of industrial products by the end of the year. 
There was a temporary and sharp rise in the price of imports 
at the beginning of 1955 (because of high tea, cocoa and coffee 
prices) and an equally temporary worsening in the terms of 
trade. Apart from this, levels of import prices and of export 
prices were alike 2%-3% higher in 1955 than in 1954 and the 
terms of trade were almost unchanged. 

Retail prices in 1955 were generally about 4% above the 
levels of the previous year. The rises were concentrated on the 
prices of foods, fuels and service items; retail prices of manu- 
factured goods were still absorbing increases in costs, though 
there were signs that this was not likely to continue. 

Other Countries.—The general level of wholesale prices was 
little changed from 1953-54 to 1955 in Canada and Switzerland 
and only slightly higher in Belgium. The more usual experience, 
however, was that prices over a wide range of goods at whole- 
sale were rather higher in 1955. This was so not only in Great 
Britain but in the German Federal Republic, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and other industrial countries. These increases were at- 
tributable not so much to higher costs of materials as to the 
common tendency for wages to rise more than productivity and 
for consequent increases in fuel prices and freight rates. 


Table VI.—m Wholesale Prices, U.K., U.S. and 
Certain European and Commonwealth Countries 
(Average 1948=100) 
= 1954 


SSN —_1955—_ 
June Sept. Dec. March June 
United Kingdom 2. 2. 2 « 152 150 163 153 153 
United States . . eo « 105 105 105 105 106 
Europe 
Belgium.s . « » « © a 106 105 106 107 108 
Denmark ‘ae 135 134 136 138 137 
Erancamctrsi sc) is c 135 135 135 135 133 
Germon Federal 
Republicf . . « » « 109 110 119 112 112 
Tclba. a Atos G) Gade . 97 97 98 98 96 
Netherlands . . «+ - 137 134 136 136 136 
Norway on. 155 156 155 153 154 
Swoden <1 si cain ie) eae 139 138 140 142 144 
Switzerland . . 2 «6 « 99 99 100 99 99 
Commonwealth 
Australiat:. « « « « A 212 211 209 217 220 
GCancda «. « « « 5 113 Ta 111 112 laf} 
ete) oy GS otc Ges 104 105 100 96 93 
New Zealand .... 138 138 139 139 139 
SOUMMMATEICMIs cule 6) ie 150 151 151 154 154 
. 949=100. jIndustrial products only (July-Dec. 1948=100). {Domestic products 
only. 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
Table VIl.—Prices of Manufactures in Certain Countries 
(Average 1950=100) 
Average, Average, Average, —1955—, 
une Country and manufacture 1952 1953 1954 March June 
MManUhaciurestai ty... byte: ins 120 117 118 120 121 
Exports of manufactures . . . . 125 122, Tug 120 121 
German Federal Republic 
Industrial productsf . ..... 121 118 116 118 119 
Exports of finished products . . . 126 125 121 122 123 
Netherlands, manufactured products 116 114 116 119 119 
Sweden, manufactured products . . 133 127 12s) 126 27, 
U.S. 
Industrial products} . . . ... 108 109 109 110 110 
Exports of finished products . . . 112 112 Lt 112 112 
Canada, manufactured products . . 109 108 106 106 106 


*A\l manufactures other than fuel, food and tobacco. 
farm and food products. 


Source: O,E,E.C, Statistical Bulletins and UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
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WAGE AND PRICE TRENDS in the U.S. since World War II 


The question was much discussed in 1955 whether increasing 
costs were reducing the power of Great Britain to compete in 
export markets relative to the German Federal Republic and 
other European countries, and whether all European industrial | 
exporters were losing ground relative to the United States. The 
test lay in the levels at which prices of manufactured goods 
could be sold, shown in Table VII. The general inference from 
the different index numbers, though by no means perfectly 
comparable, was that, at least for most of 1955, the leading in- 
dustrial countries were able to absorb increased costs equally 
well. Export prices rose more in Great Britain and Germany 
than in the United States in the period 1950-52. Following the 
devaluation of 1949, British and western German exporters had 
a price advantage over their competitors in North America}; 
they used up this advantage in raising their prices during the 
Korean war boom. After 1953 export prices in both countries 
were rather lower and rising quite slowly. However, it was still 
uncertain late in 1955 whether British export prices could ab- 
sorb the large wage increases of the early months of the year, 
increases which were on a larger scale than those in the German 
Federal Republic or the United States. (See also AGRICULTURE; 
BANKING; BUILDING AND ConsTRUCTION INDUSTRY; BUSINESS 
Review; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; STOCKS AND Bonps; 
WAGEs AND Hours.) (R. G. DAS 


. Smallest province of Canada 
Prince Edward Island. (2,184 sq.mi.), Prince Edward 
Island lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It joined the confed- 
eration in 1873. Pop.: (1951) 98,429, (official June 1, 1954, 
est.) 105,000. Capital: Charlottetown, pop. (1951) 15,689. 

History.—After four stormy years, the provincial potato mar- 
keting board became a major issue in the summer of 1954, but 4 
special plebiscite among the potato growers extended its life 
indefinitely. The board continued during 1955 as the selling 
agency and licensed dealers were relegated to an assembling anc 
shipping role. The fisheries division of the provincial depart. 
ment of industry and natural resources continued measures t¢ 
modernize the fishing industry and lead it away from too-ful 
dependence on the lobster market. The provincial government’ 
industrial loan policy continued to attract new industries (evap 
orated milk, potato chip, fish filleting, vegetable canning), ant 
assist the tourist trade, farming and rural electrification. 

The leader of the Liberal party and premier of the province 
during 1955 was A. W. Matheson. 


PRINCIPE—PRINTING 


Education.—Latest available statistics for provincially controlled pri- 
mary and secondary schools were for the 1953—54 school year, when 766 
teachers taught 19,933 pupils who had an average attendance of 16,905. 
Revenues for such schools totalled $2,126,974.06. 

Public Health and Welfare-—For the year ending March 31, 1954, the 
federal government paid out $2,591,882 in family allowances on behalf 
of 35,812 children; $3,264,400 in old-age security pensions to 6,804 pen- 
sioners; $199,452,018 in old-age assistance payments to 612 recipients 
and $41,081,050 in pensions to 95 blind persons. Mothers’ allowances and 
families assisted as of March 31, 1955, totalled 237; children aided 6rr. 
Total benefits for year were $73,250,000. 

Transportation and Communications.—On March 31, 1955, there were 12,- 
551 passenger cars using the 3,180 mi. of provincial roads of which 350 
mi. were paved and 1,450 mi. standardized. On March 31, 1955, there 
were seven airports. During 1955 there were 13,790 telephones in use. 
On March 31, 1955 there were 22,000 radios in use. 

Banking and Finance.—On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 24 branches of char- 
tered banks doing business. Gross fund of debt was $18,600,000 less sink- 
ing funds. Gross funds of debt $3,740,426; net fund of debt $24,859,574; 
unfund of debt $2,974,147. Outstanding liabilities amounted to $17,- 
833.720 for the year ending March 31, 1955. There were 57 credit unions 
at the end of March 1954; loans made totalled $870,052,088; assets 
$1,187,656. 

Agriculture.—During 1954 farm cash income averaged $5,000,000 per 
quarter. Revised statistics did not go beyond 1951, when the wheat crop 
was valued at $146,150; oat crop at $3,425,400; barley $153,400; po- 
tatoes $11,011,200; hay $4,776,000. In 1954 the island farms had 120.,- 
ooo cattle; 77,000 swine; 39,400 sheep and lambs: 980,000 domestic 
fowl. Value of mixed grains was $3,305,450. 

Fisheries, Furs and Forestry.—During 1954 fisheries statistics showed 
3,827,400 lb. of fish landed worth to the fisherman $2,870,210, and with 
marketed value $3,641,040. Irish moss: number of pounds gathered 1r1,- 
528,200; value $140,890; marketed value $273,188. Island trappers 
brought in 6,000 pelts worth $10,050. 

Manvufacturing.—Latest available statistics were for 1954, when 1,798 
employees in 224 plants earned $22,954 in salaries and wages. Finished 
products were as follows: butter and cheese $3,793,000, fish processing 
$3,220,589, prepared stock and poultry food $1,238,344. (GEVe EP) 


Principe: see PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


Printing Most of the developments announced for the 
. «graphic arts industry during 1955 consisted of re- 
finements of elements used either in actual printing operations 
‘or in fabricating the elements making up the printing plates. 
\Automation as such, compared with general industry, made little 
)progress during the year. A new fluorescent light-sensitive paper 
was announced. Through use of the specially prepared paper, 
staging and correcting colour plates for newspaper use were 
eliminated and separation prints of greater brilliance were se- 
cured. It is a plastic base paper with fluorescent coating over 
which is laid the silver emulsion and gelatin protective coating. 
\The emulsion is developed and fixed in normal manner. For the 
ifluorescent exposure, the camera screen is raised and special 
‘Kemart lights are used in place of regular arc lamps. This ex- 
‘posure varies from 24 to 3 min., which affects only the very 
light tones. (Harvey Holsapple, Kemart Corp., Minneapolis, 
‘Minn.) 

| One of the major problems of the converting section of the 
jindustry has been the restoring of moisture to the film or paper 
fweb after the web has passed through ink drying chambers in 
ithe printing press at speeds up to 500 f.p.m. A firm announced 
‘a steam conditioner cabinet at the end of the press or other 
processing equipment whereby moisture in correct amount is 
jrestored to the film or paper stock by means of steam jets which 
‘attack the web at all angles under pressure of 3 to 5 lb. per 
jsquare inch. Automatic controls shut off the steam when the 
ress is stopped and vice versa. Temperature within the steam 
janit is maintained at 190° F. (Worth Wade, American Viscose 
sCorp., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

) Equipment and a method for photographing type lines or 
jnade-up page forms, or both, containing type matter, photo- 
¢ngravings and rules was developed. The equipment consists of 
fi fixed focus camera with special frontal lighting equipment, 
spray booth, make-up table and complementary photographic 
‘Jeveloping equipment and materials. The first step is to spray 
‘he form with lampblack suspended in a solvent which evap- 
yrates immediately. The coating is wiped off the image or print- 
ng surface with a smooth rubber block and a specially sanded 
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rubber block to diffuse reflection from the printing surface. The 
form is then placed in vertical position on the copyboard. The 
light source, approximately four feet in diameter, consists of a 
number of Mazda light bulbs which, in rotating, produce an 
evenly distributed specular light on the form. The maximum 
photographed area is a 22-in. diameter circle. When the form is 
photographed the image is always positive. The camera is pro- 
vided with two focal planes. The vertical position is used for 
black and white prints and positives used in making albumen 
process negatives. A plane mirror is used to laterally reverse the 
image. Positives made in horizontal position are used for deep- 
etch and rotogravure work. With these two positions the image 
can read right or wrong according to the process used. (Ludlow 
Typograph Co., Chicago, Ill.) 

A letterpress cylinder printing press make-ready system was 
announced. After the form has been put on the press, a proof 
is taken on a plastic coated sheet. The freshly inked sheet is 
then taken to a special cabinet. During rotation the sheet passes 
under a bank of infrared lamps. Rays from the lamps penetrate 
through the still moist black ink and cause the image com- 
ponents to raise. The white plastic nonprinting areas do not 
accept the rays and consequently do not raise. The inked areas, 
however, do raise under the action of the infrared rays. The 
printed areas rise in the solids as much as 0.004 in. In the 
middletone and highlight areas, the images rise from zero to 
0.003 in. After being treated, the now made-ready sheet is re- 
turned to the printing press cylinder and fastened in the cylin- 
der packing. Thus the printing areas in the form receive greater 
or less pressure in printing. The solid areas, of course, in letter- 
press printing, require more printing pressure than the lighter 
areas. (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.) 

The matching of colour in the printing industry, especially 
with respect to reproduction of original art work, has always 
been a problem. A solution in the handling of the same repro- 
duction by the different people involved was claimed by the 
introduction of a specially constructed lamp outfit. The equip- 
ment is used for examining, checking and matching colours 
through emittance of the various light rays necessary to pro- 
duce an approximation of blue sky sunlight. This is done by 
using specially processed fluorescent-type lamps, each of which 
produces intrinsically one of the colours, except red, that com- 
pose the daylight spectrum. Red of adequate quality is supplied 
by special incandescent lamps in combination with the fluor- 
escent-type lamps. Luminous efficiency of the unit is said to be 
high since it contains no filters and the heat factor is corre- 
spondingly low. (L. Court Butler, White Plains, N.Y.) 

Other minor but important developments were announced. 
One of these was a dimensionally stable material, called Wellite, 
for mounting photoengravings in place of the usual wood base, 
which is unstable material. Its development was credited to 
Battelle Memorial institute, a Columbus, O., research organiza- 
tion. The blocking consists of asbestos with inorganic binders 
moulded into sheet form under pressure. It is further treated 
by grinding for uniform thickness and surface smoothness. A 
thermoplastic resin coating for bonding engraving to base is 
applied to one surface of the base. (Wells Mfg. Co., South 
Bend, Ind.) 

A lightweight curved printing plate was announced. It con- 
sists of a perforated aluminum saddle, a layer of Vinyl plastic 
and a thin electrotype. The light weight of the plate greatly 
reduces the effect of centrifugal force during the printing opera- 
tion. While being treated, the sandwich is compressed approxi- 
mately 0.006 in. to permit the plastic to enter the perforations 
in the saddle while the plastic and the electrotype are bonded 
to produce, in effect, a one-piece curved printing plate. (Print- 
ing Plate Supply Co., Chicago, IIl.) (M. Sz.) 
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. The year 1955 was one of continued crises in the 
Prisons. nation’s prisons. Between January and September, 
so riots occurred in ten state prisons and reformatories, one 
state hospital for the criminally insane and two county jails. 
Besides the considerable property damage resulting from these 
disturbances, many guards were held hostage, several prisoners 
seriously injured and, in one of the jail riots, one prisoner was 
killed. 

Within a period of several months, six riots occurred in the 
Nebraska penal system. Two riots, five weeks apart, broke out 
behind the walls of the Washington State prison. Rebellions 
erupted also in the Massachusetts State prison, the Texas State 
prison, the Ionia State reformatory in Michigan, the Wyoming 
State prison, the Nevada State prison, the Great Meadow Cor- 
rectional institution in New York, the Rhode Island State 
prison, the Rusk State Hospital for the Criminally Insane in 
Texas, the State Prison camp in Greenville, N.C., the Nassau 
County jail on Long Island, and the Bexar County jail in Texas. 
In practically all instances, the usual investigations by citizen 
committees or legislative commissions followed, but without 
concrete results except a tightening of security measures and a 
good deal of acrimonious political debate. 

Professional penologists and serious students of correctional 
administration had long recognized and pointed out the deep- 
seated and varied causes which underlie these destructive dis- 
turbances. The conditions which make these flare-ups of mass 
violence possible continued to be: overcrowding ; untrained per- 
sonnel; lack of classification of inmates; political meddling in 
prison administrations; inadequate parole systems; harsh and 
unfair treatment; idleness; and in most cases an almost total 
lack of rehabilitative programs. 

Another problem which characterized the prison situation dur- 
ing the year was the accelerated increase in prison population. 
At the end of 1954, there were 182,051 persons serving sen- 
tences in state and federal prisons and reformatories for adult 
offenders, or an increase of 9,322 over those in prison at the 
close of 1953. Prisoners in state institutions numbered 162,048 
at the end of 1954, an increase of 8,682 over the previous year. 
In federal institutions the year-end population rose to 20,003, 
an increase of 640. At the same time, the number of persons 
committed by the courts to both state and federal institutions 


GUARDS RUSHING PRISONERS during a riot and fire at the Nebraska Men’s 
reformatory, Lincoln, Sept. 9, 1955 
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Sentenced Prisoners in U.S. Prisons and Reformatories 
(Dec. 31 of each year) 


Rate per 

Federal State 100,000 

Year institutions institutions Total Population 
ay. Ss Roe Bp ns 20,003 162,048 182,051 114.4 
T1953 19,363 153,366 172,729 110.6 
1952 18,014 149,360 167,374 109.2 
1951 Wah) 147,501 164,896 109.1 
1950 17,134 148,662 165,796 110.4 
1949 16,868 146,474 163,342 110.7 
1948 16,328 138,764 155,092 106.8 
1947 17,146 133,719 150,865 105.8 
1946 17,622 121,813 139,435 100.8 
1945 18,638 114,581 133,219 104.4 
1944 18,139 113,835 131,974 104.2 


increased even more sharply. A total of 79,946 persons were 
sent to prison in 1954, as compared with 73,299 in 1953, an 
increase of more than 9%. 

In the face of persistent prison riots and an evergrowing 
prison population, little significant legislation or concerted action 
was taken during the year toward the improvement of basic 
conditions or expansion of facilities. 

The federal prison system too was not immune from the prob- 
lem of overcrowding or the need for expanded facilities. Federal 
institutions were located in 19 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. These comprised 28 institutions, including 6 penitentiaries, | 
5 reformatories, 6 correctional institutions, 6 camps, a medical 
centre, a detention or jail facility, a youth centre for adolescent} 
offenders, a training school and a forestry camp for juvenile 
delinquents. Designed for a normal capacity of 18,990, the fed- 
eral prison system as of Sept. 8, 1955, had to cope with a total 
population of 19,913. 

The rehabilitation program in the federal system included 
classification, casework services, medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment, education and vocational training, religious counselling, 
and an extensive program of employment and industrial pro- 
duction. The latter program was operated by Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., a government-owned corporation, but adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the federal bureau of prisons. 
During the fiscal year, this industrial production program em- 
ployed about 20% of the prison population and produced goods 
for sale to other government agencies valued at $20,362,250. 
Out of the earnings, the corporation financed entirely the costs 
of the vocational training program, and during the fiscal year 
paid out to inmates employed in the shops $1,185,978 in wages, 
which were sent to dependents or kept for the inmates in antici- 
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pation of their release. In addition, the corporation had re- 
turned to the U.S. treasury over the past nine years in excess 
of $28,500,000, in itself a substantial return to the taxpayer for 
the cost of operating the federal prisons. (See also CRIME.) 

Gi Ve BE.) 
Prizes and Awards of 1955: see Literary Prizes; NoBeL 
Prizes; PULITZER Prizes. See also AMERICAN Liprary Asso- 
CIATION; ANTHROPOLOGY; ART EXHIBITIONS; GEOGRAPHY: Lt- 
BRARIES; MATHEMATICS; MINERALOGY; Morion Pictures; 
Rapio AND TELEVISION; RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SOCIETIES 
AND AssocrATions, U.S.; THEATRE; etc. 
Production, Industrial: see Business Review. 
Profits, Company: sce Bustness Review. 


p t t t F : | Ch h Statistics given by the 
rotestan piscopa urc » Episcopal Church An- 
nual at the beginning of 1955 showed moderate gains under all 
headings except parishes and postulants for the ministry. The 
total number of baptized members was 2,907,321, an increase of 
116,386 over the previous year. The number of communicants, 
1,816,611, represented an increase of 38,980. The decline in the 
number of parishes (a decrease of 87 to a total of 7,912) prob- 
ably resulted from the closing of city churches in consequence 
of population shifts. There were 7,367 ordained clergy at the 
beginning of 1955, an increase of 134 over the previous year. 
The number of lay readers was 8,626, an increase of 876. The 
church schools had 678,935 pupils, an increase of 60,933, and 
75,861 teachers, an increase of 4,765. Total receipts came to 
| $125,532,521.67, an increase of $22,116,881.20. 

There was an encouraging reversal of the previous decline in 
‘the number of baptisms. A total of 98,255 infants were bap- 
| tized, an increase of 19,148. Adult baptisms came to 19,044, 
| an increase of 4,092. The number of confirmations was 104,014, 
an increase of 9,414. The ratio of clergy to communicants was 
| the same, in round numbers 1 to 246, but if fractions were 
_taken into account, there was a slight decline. A total of 418 
persons were ordained to the diaconate, an increase of 15, and 
388 to the priesthood, an increase of 21. There were 666 can- 
,didates for the ministry, an increase of 9. The number of 
, postulants (those preparing to become candidates) was 1,195, 
a decrease of 9. 

The general convention met in Honolulu, T.H., in September, 
convening outside the continental United States for the first 
time in history. It voted a record budget of $6,807,947 for the 
general church program and rejected a recurrent proposal to 
}omit the adjective “Protestant” from the name of the church. 
It received reports on the organization of theological seminaries 
/in the dioceses of Long Island and Kentucky. The Long Island 
‘institution was designed to specialize in the training of older 
/men, coming to the ministry from other callings. Plans were 
/announced for the removal, in 1956, of the church archives, in 
the custody of the Church Historical society, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Austin, Tex., where space was to be provided for them 
in the library of the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest. 

(See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 


(W. W. Ms.) 
Prunes: see Fruit. 


: The steadily increasing population of mental 
Psychiatry. hospitals in the United States and the high inci- 
dence of neurotic and character disturbances led the president’s 
commission for the study of the nation’s health to declare in 
1955 that emotional disabilities represented the nation’s fore- 
most health problem. 

Estimates of the extent of mental illness in its milder, less 
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incapacitating forms varied because of the difficulty in drawing 
a sharp line between mental health and the milder forms of 
emotional disturbance. Hospital statistics, however, showed that 
in 1955 a total of between 700,000 and 750,000 hospital beds, 
or one of every two in the United States, were filled by mental 
patients, and although 16,000 new patients were being admitted 
each year, many mental hospitals had long waiting lists. In the 
last 50 years, as the nation’s population had doubled, the mental 
hospital population had quadrupled. 

The relative increase in mental illness was less attributable 
to increased tensions of modern life than might at first appear. 
At least part of the increase in numbers of patients resulted 
from the relative increase in numbers of elderly and conse- 
quently more vulnerable people, and part from the greater un- 
derstanding and acceptance of emotional illness by the public 
and the consequent greater acceptance of the advisability of 
hospitalizing relatives when it becomes necessary. Furthermore, 
sociological changes in family structure and mobility had com- 
plicated the problem of keeping mentally ill patients at home. 
In many areas, however, as patient loads had increased modern 
treatment methods had not been applied, usually as a result of 
inadequate hospital staffing which in turn was a product of 
limited budgets and limited trained personnel. Funds and pro- 
fessional staff were often not available for intensive application 
of occupational, physical and the so-called physiological thera- 
pies, for the development of a therapeutic milieu within the 
hospital geared to the specific needs of the individual patient 
or for careful professional planning for rehabilitation, particu- 
larly in the transitional period immediately following discharge 
from the hospital. These methods require an initial increase in 
expense, and additional money was hard to obtain. 

However, in areas where human and financial resources had 
been mobilized to carry out modern treatment and rehabilitation 
methods, the results were gratifying, and although initially more 
expensive, in the long run they represented financial as well as 
human economy. 

A more spectacular approach to the problem of treatment re- 
sulted from the use of new medications. Chlorpromazine, reser- 
pine and several newer drugs were tested on a wide scale during 
the year. Although many reports in the medical and public press 
continued to be enthusiastic about their value, and although 
some of these drugs possess a definite tranquillizing effect, most 
observers continued to be conservative in their expectations and 
concerned about complications, particularly with the synthetic 
compounds. There is sufficient variation among individual pa- 
tients in response to these drugs to make their use inadvisable 
except under careful medical observation. 

During the year, studies of individual differences of reaction 
to narcotic and other drugs gave promise of leading to a better 
understanding of susceptibility to drug addiction and perhaps to 
alcoholism. It was believed that these investigations might help 
psychiatrists to predict the effects of treatment more accurately 
and consequently to prescribe more specifically. 

In other areas, co-ordinated psychological and physiological 
studies sought to establish a more comprehensive background 
for the study of psychiatry. Refined techniques of investigation 
of the electrical activity of the brain made possible more 
thorough evaluation of brain function in mental illnesses. With 
these techniques the effects of psychological stimuli on brain 
physiology could be more clearly demonstrated. To some extent 
the improvements in technical methods had resulted in increased 
interest in the temporal lobe of the brain, whereas previous in- 
vestigations of psychological function were more concerned with 
the frontal lobe. Seizure patterns originating in the temporal 
lobe were implicated as contributing to the cause of some 
varieties of impulsive antisocial behaviour. 
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The cause, treatment and legal status of homosexuality con- 
tinued to be subjects of major concern to psychiatry. Although 
the evidence in favour of psychological rather than endocrine 
causative factors continued to accumulate, treatment methods 
were still prolonged, cumbersome and generally unsatisfactory. 
Psychiatrists continued to search for better treatment methods, 
and at the same time sought to clarify and find better solutions 
for the somewhat chaotic laws affecting sexual deviants. 

Finally, a few overdue words were spoken during the year in 
recognition of adolescents as individuals with personality 
strength and potentialities for positive development. The appre- 
hension about rising delinquency rates had led to the categori- 
zation of all adolescents as potential delinquents who require 
restraint, without discriminating between those whose back- 
grounds predispose them to delinquency and those whose strug- 
gles to establish their own independent identities may be safely 
permitted latitude. Since children tend to respond to the expec- 
tations of their parents, the general expectation of delinquent 
behaviour in adolescents may in itself be a factor in its pro- 
duction. (See also CHEMOTHERAPY, PsycHoLocy; PsyCHOSO- 
MATIC MEDICINE.) (GickKe-As) 


Psychology can be viewed as a pure science 
Psychology. concerned with investigations of the behaviour 
and experience of organisms, especially the human organism, 
but. as do almost all other sciences, psychology has its applied 
or technological aspects concerned with application of scientific 
findings to practical human problems in industry, the school, the 
clinic, etc. During 1955 problems of professionalization and of 
maintaining standards of competence among persons offering 
psychological services to the public continued to preoccupy 
many psychologists and psychological organizations. On the 
other hand, basic technological research productivity continued 
to expand, a trend that had been especially marked since the 
end of World War II. In the course of the year, the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts listed more than 8.000 titles of papers in tech- 
nical journals and books on psychological topics published 
throughout the world. Some of the significant directions and 
trends of progress in basic principles and applications will be 
noted. 

The study of perception, of how the individual becomes aware 
of the world around him through his senses, is a problem that 
has long interested psychologists. In recent years there has been 
much interest in the influence of motivation, 7.e., of interests 
and needs, of a person on his perceptions. Some studies seemed 
to imply that basic sensory capacities are modified by the moti- 
vations of the observer while other studies found them to have 
little effect on perception. On the basis of researches during 
1955, it appeared that motivations are important in selective 
aspects of perception. From an array of potential stimulus ob- 
jects that are in the environment, the individual is most likely 
to “see” (to respond to) those items that are relevant to his 
motivational state. Also, wishes often determine what the person 
“sees”? when the stimuli are unclear or are inadequately pre- 
sented to the sense organs. The evidence shows that motivation 
has little if any effect on fundamental sensory capacities when 
the latter are measured adequately. 

The capacity of organisms to modify their behaviour in terms 
of consequences of that behaviour, the capacity to acquire new 
knowledge, in short, to learn, is a phenomenon of central psy- 
chological interest. Studies on learning are particularly con- 
cerned with testing a number of competing and conflicting 
theories regarding the fundamental nature of learning. A very 
considerable amount of research results during the year failed 
to show definitive support for any one of the various theories. 
Careful logical analysis of some of the theories of learning was 
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beginning to indicate that in the final analysis differences among 
learning theories might turn out to be more apparent than real. 
Psychologists had a body of solid empirical knowledge regard- 
ing simpler forms of learning, particularly of lower animals, 
but as yet they had not achieved an adequate theoretical formu- 
lation of the phenomena of learning. 

Many would consider the topic of personality, its develop- 
ment and dynamics, to comprise the central problem of psy- 
chology. Because of its great complexity, the human personality 
is very difficult to grasp scientifically. There are many theoreti- | 
cal approaches to its study. A glance at articles in scientific 
journals and books published during the year showed that Euro- 
pean (continental) psychologists on the whole took a more 
phenomenological, philosophic and speculative approach to the 
study of personality while the majority of psychological studies | 
from England and America were more likely to be empirical, } 
objective and concerned with statistical treatment of data, in- | 
cluding factor analysis. An important development in the field | 
of personality study was the publication and subsequent influ- 
ence of W. Stephenson’s book, The Study of Behavior. The 
book sets forth Q-technique, as it is called by Stephenson, which 
is a procedure of factor analysis of correlations between persons 
rather than between tests, which is the more traditional ap- 
proach. It becomes possible to do objective and quantitative 
statistical analysis of interrelations and patterns of traits, even 
of a single person. An important application of Q-technique 
appeared in the publication by the staff of the counselling cen- 
tre at The University of Chicago of their long-term study of 
personality changes of persons undergoing client-centred psycho- 
therapy. Their work was pioneering in its attempt to study 
objectively and scientifically the influence of psychotherapy on 
personality. 

Psychological testing consists of trying to assess or evaluate 
major aspects of behaviour such as abilities, aptitudes or per- 
sonality characteristics on the basis of a small sample of be- 
haviour obtained in a more or less standardized fashion; 22., 
with a test. In order to develop valid tests, psychologists must 
first have some estimate of the psychological characteristics 
they wish to measure against which to check the validity of 
their tests. This is called the criterion. For measures of basic 
abilities and skills, the criterion problem was easily solved and 
psychological testing is most effective in those areas. But the: 
criterion problem is extremely difficult to solve when one at: 
tempts to measure personality traits and the complex personal 
characteristics which must be evaluated in order to make tests, 
for example, to select salesmen or business executives or to 
measure ability for leadership. Much research and many tests 
of these complex personality attributes which are used in in- 
dustry and the clinic are in great need of improvement by 
means of checks against more adequate criterion behaviour. An 
important trend in 1955 was a growing awareness of the need 
for serious concern for the criterion problem in work on assess- 
ment of human characteristics. Some systematic investigations 
of the criterion problem were reported. More studies were 
needed. 

Physiological mechanisms underlying psychological and be- 
havioural phenomena represent an important problem investi- 
gated not only by psychologists but by related disciplines suck 
as neurophysiology. A significant event of the year was the Wis: 
consin symposium on “Interdisciplinary Research in the Be 
havioral, Biological and Biochemical Sciences” at which scien 
tists from the several disciplines reported and discussed research 
findings on problems of the biological basis of behaviour. Amon| 
many significant topics discussed at the symposium was th 
behaviour correlated with functions of a region of the brail 
called the rhinencephalon. This area of the brain was so name 
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(the nose brain) because it was formerly believed to mediate 
olfactory sensations. In recent years evidence had been accumu- 
lating which suggested that parts of this phylogenetically ancient 
region of the brain function primarily as centres for emotional 
behaviour. Reports at the symposium confirmed and enlarged 
this interpretation of the function of the rhinencephalic 
structures. 

Comparative or animal psychology continued to be an active 
field of research, likewise largely of interdisciplinary nature. 
Theoretical views of some of the German students of animal 
behaviour (ethologists) had stimulated much interest and sev- 
eral research projects in laboratories in England and America as 
well as in some continental laboratories. A phenomenon called 
“imprinting” (Praégung), which was described by the German 
ethologists, was carefully and quantitatively investigated. In 
some species of birds (mallard ducks were used) the first living 
thing, or even animated object, that the duckling sees during a 
critical period shortly after hatching becomes his parent in the 
eyes of the duckling. He follows the pseudoparent and in other 
ways behaves toward it as ducklings usually behave toward the 
mother duck on which, in the natural state, they are almost in- 
evitably “imprinted.” Whether or not such a behavioural mech- 
anism, or phylogenetic vestigial remnants of it left behind in 
evolution, can be found in mammals, especially higher mammals, 

_is an interesting problem which was being investigated. (See also 
PsyCHIATRY; PsyCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE. ) (Ge Jeglse) 


. sos Psychosomatic medicine is a 
Psychosomatic Medicine. development in the practice 
of diagnosis and treatment which takes into account the com- 
position of the human being as both a mind and a body and 
which relates various physical conditions to emotional back- 
_ grounds, thus recognizing both the mental and physical compo- 
, nents. Psychosomatic medicine therefore emphasizes the interde- 
pendence of mental processes and physical or bodily functions. 
During 1955 an outstanding study was presented by George 
,L. Engel and Franz Reichsman demonstrating the relationship 
between feelings, relationships between people and gastric secre- 
tions. For many years it had been known that the behaviour of 
; the stomach was related to feelings, and this in turn to relation- 
, ships between people. Numerous theories had been developed 
. regarding these relationships, and increasingly specific hypotheses 
had been formulated. Although it was known and physicians had 
, based their treatment of patients on the fact that removal from 
tension and stress is beneficial to those suffering from disturb- 
| ances of the stomach, it had not helped to achieve a sharper 
j understanding of what brings about abnormal stomach activity. 
The investigators reporting this work used a technique of in- 
vestigation which made possible the observation of the function 
of the stomach in a living child from moment to moment and 
(hour to hour during the daily life of this patient while in the 
\ hospital. This observation differed from many other types of in- 
: vestigative work that had been performed in that the changes 
» that took place in the stomach were correlated with changes in 
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baby did not do well, and she was admitted to the hospital at 
the age of 16 months in a severely weakened and underweight 
condition. At this time investigations were begun. An experi- 
mental procedure was developed in which one of the physicians 
was thereafter in frequent attendance upon this little girl pa- 
tient. He talked to her, fed her through the tube, took samples 
of juices from her stomach and became quite obviously, to any- 
one who would observe the reaction between the two, her “good 
friend.” Thus it was possible for the “good friend” doctor to 
observe the child directly and to observe her reactions to others 
in the environment or to other medical procedures which were 
required. 

At the same time, the second investigator was in an enclosed 
room from which he had complete vision of the child and the 
“good friend” doctor. He could hear everything that went on 
and yet could not be seen by the patient or her doctor, and 
thus was able to observe the total situation. After certain pre- 
liminary planning it was possible for these doctors to set up a 
series of criteria and to give names and values both to the vari- 
ous feelings that the child exhibited and to her relationships 
with other people, as well as a number of other behavioural 
characteristics. It was possible for them to define a number of 
different feelings that the child was experiencing, such as con- 
tentment, joy, irritation, rage and depression in terms of the 
posture, the movement, the facial expression and the vocaliza- 
tion of the child. Likewise, it was possible to define the degree 
of interest shown by the child in people or things, from one 
extreme of little or no interest to the other extreme of primary 
attention or vigorous participation. Having established these 
criteria, which were recognizable by others and therefore were 
similar to any accurate measuring scale, such as a ruler, they 
could relate this to the activity of the hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach and to other measures. 

Since observations could be made on the activity of the 
stomach at the same time that records could be made of the 
feelings the child was exhibiting and the degree of its relation- 
ships with people, these could be correlated in a statistical 
manner. The results revealed that the correlations between these 
three different measures were intimately related one to the 
other. Since the stomach activity and the behaviour of the child 
were observed from moment to moment and hour to hour dur- 
ing the daily routine of the child, minimum disturbance was 
introduced into the situation. Observations could be made upon 
the child while it was sleeping, while it was being fed and while 
it was playing, and its reactions to “strangers” and to people 
who performed necessary cleansing and medical functions could 
be observed. 

Several striking and important observations were recorded 
which verified and confirmed work done in other fields. The 
secretion of the hydrochloric acid in the stomach was intimately 
integrated into the total behaviour activity of this infant. Feel- 
ing states which were expressive of social communication, 
whether they were ones which were pleasurable or ones which 
were aggressive, were associated with rising rates of secretion 


of hydrochloric acid. If the child showed a feeling of depres- 
sion, which was related also to a relative reduction in the de- 
gree and the rate of communication with things and people 
around the child, this was associated with a decrease or even a 
cessation of gastric secretion. The more active were the inter- 
actions of the child with the things and people around her, the 
more active was the rate of the secretion of hydrochloric acid 
in the stomach. 

A particularly striking discovery was the finding that the in- 
jection of histamine—a powerful stimulant of secretion in the 
stomach—produced a completely different result depending upon 
who gave it to the child. When the histamine was injected into 


) the feelings of the child and the relationship it demonstrated to 
} people in the natural course of events. This was in sharp con- 
i trast with many types of investigations in which attempts were 
4 made to bring the stomach to a base line and then to watch the 
) change that took place when something was changed either in 
)the patient or in his surroundings. Obviously, to bring the 
éstomach to a base line may involve producing artificial situa- 
tions which are not lifelike. 
' The patient studied was an infant who was born with a closure 
of the tube leading from the mouth to the stomach, which re- 
quired, immediately after birth, the construction of an opening 
into the stomach through which the child could be fed. The 
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the child (a standard laboratory process) by the “good friend” 
doctor, a copious flow of gastric juice resulted, actually giving 
the highest amounts recorded at any time. When the same 
dose of histamine was injected into the child by the “stranger” 
doctor (some physician that the child did not know but who 
might look very much like the “good friend” doctor), little or 
no secretion occurred. Actually, some of the amounts secreted 
were lower than the lowest amounts occurring during everyday 
events related to the depressive state. 

This work was outstanding in its method and in its verifica- 
tion of many of the theories about people’s inner feelings, their 
relationships with other people and the operations of the vari- 
ous organs. The results of these studies confirmed in many 
aspects hypotheses that had been derived from the study of the 
stomach alone by physiologists, from the study of adults by 
psychoanalysts and physiologists and from the observations of 
infants by pediatricians and by people interested in the impor- 
tance of the early feeding relationship of the child and its 
mother. 

The findings of this technique marked an important milestone 
in the search for more accurate and detailed understanding of 
the total operation of man. The study was an example of excel- 
lent psychosomatic research. (See also Psycutatry.) (G. C. H.) 


BistiocrapHy.—A flects, Object Relations and Gastric Secretions: the 
Study of an Infant with a Gastric Fistula, presented at the American 
Psychosomatic Society, Atlantic City, N.J., May 5, 1955, and at the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, Atlantic City, May 7, 1955. 


Public Assistance: sce Cuitp WELFARE; SOCIAL SECURITY. 


p bli Hy Ith F . . An important advance in 
WOIIC Ca ngineering. organized air pollution 
activities was signified during 1955 by the enactment of federal 
legislation directed to the support of research and to the en- 
couragement of co-operative state action in pollution abate- 
ment. The problem of ultimate disposal of highly radioactive 
wastes resulting from nuclear power plant operation assumed 
greater significance with the realization that general use of this 
power source might well depend upon the development of 
feasible waste disposal methods. Recommendations on national 
policy for the best use of the nation’s water resources were 
prepared by several special federal commissions. The year was 
further marked by an aggravation of public health engineering 
problems in municipal fringe areas. 

Community Air Pollution.—In response to the increasing 
nation-wide concern over air pollution, congress enacted the 
Air Pollution Control act, P.L. 159. This legislation focused 
support mainly on research by government and private agencies 
to develop knowledge which would be useful in abatement 
programs. 

Research and control efforts in the field of air pollution were 
the subject of several scientific meetings sponsored by state 
governments, professional societies and the federal government. 
Research on the photochemistry of hydrocarbons furnished the 
basis for a “smog alert” system tried by local agencies in some 
areas. A national air sampling network, operated co-operatively 
by federal, state and local agencies in 30 representative U.S. 
cities, completed 18 months of sampling intended partly to 
obtain data on so-called “background” levels of air pollution. 
The average total particulate content of local atmosphere was 
found to be related to the size of the local population. 

Radiological Health—Public health problems introduced 
by nuclear power plant operations were emphasized following 
changes in the Atomic Energy Commission Enabling act to fa- 
cilitate nonfederal operations in reactor development. Of over- 
whelming significance was the need for a practicable method for 
disposal of long-lived radioactive wastes. Among the methods 
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under study were disposal at sea and permanent storage under- 
ground or at protected sites in uninhabited areas. The Oak 
Ridge National laboratory reported satisfactory disposal of 
liquid waste containing approximately 0.003 curies of radio- 
activity per gallon by discharge to pits located in Conosauga 
shale. Realization that spent reactor fuel elements should be 
processed at specially selected sites rather than at the individual 
plant brought to the fore the problem of transportation of such 
materials. 

Sewage and Waste Disposal.—The increased diversity of 
industrial wastes discharged to surface waters continued to be 
a major problem for water pollution control agencies. This 
problem was aggravated by the difficulties of fixing water qual- 
ity requirements for important water uses. The principles un- 
derlying successful operation of sewage lagoons were the subject 
of jeint studies by the public health service and the states of 
North and South Dakota. Growing interest in anaerobic proc- 
esses for waste treatment followed their successful application 
to packing house wastes. Another event of widespread interest 
was the successful treatment of Kraft pulp and paper mill 
wastes by the activated sludge process. Problems of designing 
and financing sewage treatment plants for new housing sub- 
divisions in outlying areas were studied by agencies concerned 
with future incorporation of such plants in metropolitan sewer- 
age systems. 

Water Supply.—Increased practice of supplemental irriga- 
tion in the eastern United States drew attention to the possi- 
bility that a major change was occurring in surface water use. 
A number of states were considering legislation establishing 
state control of allocation of water to specific users to replace 
the traditional doctrine of riparian rights. Provision of water 
service to new housing developments in outlying areas con- 
tinued to be a major administrative problem for municipalities. 
Recognition of the value of the membrane filter technique for 
bacteriological examination of drinking water led to inclusion 
of this technique as a tentative method in the tenth edition of 
Standard Methods for the Examination of Water, Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes. The usefulness of the membrane filter was 
increased by the development of a delayed incubation pro- 
cedure permitting transportation of the filter without affecting 
coliform organism count. 

Milk and Food.—Research on the use of ionizing radiations 
in food preservation indicated that commercial application of 
this procedure was close at hand. In response to a need for im- 
proved sanitation in the poultry-processing industry, the public 
health service with the assistance of the states developed a 
poultry ordinance recommended for adoption by states and 
communities. Continued expansion in the use of automatic vend- 
ing machines for perishable foods emphasized the need for a 
code of sanitary control that would effectively reach the ma- 
chine operator as a food handler. Similarly, the increasing popu- 
larity of partially prepared and precooked frozen foods pointed 
to the need for more rigid sanitary controls in handling these 
food products. 

Refuse Disposal.—Application of incinerator design practice 
to prevent air pollution was evident in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
in Washington, D.C., where equipment for effectively control- 
ling fly ash was incorporated in large municipal installations. 
Small communities increasingly favoured the sanitary land fill 
as an economical and acceptable method of refuse disposal. 
Although interest in composting of refuse continued to be wide- 
spread, the need for improved mechanical techniques and the 
uncertain marketability of the product discouraged adoption of 
this disposal method. 

Vector Control.—Resistance of insects to chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticides continued to be the most significant problem 
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encountered in vector control, despite the increased use of 
organophosphorus compounds in fly and mosquito abatement 
programs. Reports suggested the occurrence of resistance to 
DDT in eight species of Anopheles found in certain areas in 
Asia, Europe and South America. Resistance of Anopheles quad- 
rimaculatus, the principal vector of malaria in the United States, 
to several chlorinated hydrocarbons was found for the first time 
in the U.S. in Bolivar county, Miss. Increased propagation of 
houseflies in privies following application of chlorinated hydro- 
carbons indicated that this practice should be discontinued until 
the factors responsible were clarified. 

Industrial Hygiene.—Interest in noise control increased in 
proportion to the number of workmen’s compensation claims in- 
volving alleged loss of hearing. Epidemiological studies were 
undertaken on the effects of various noise levels. Effective in- 
strumentation for measuring impact noise was developed. The 
anticipated development of nuclear power reactors for civilian 
use confronted industrial hygienists with new problems of radio- 
logical safety. Research on the effects of microwaves on health 
was directed to radar detection devices, radar cooking devices 
and diathermy equipment. (See also AccipENTS; EpIDEMIOL- 
ocy; PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE, U.S.; WorLpD HEALTH ORGANI- 
ZATION. ) (B. B. Br.) 


Pp bli H Ith S . U.S The principal federal 
1 IC ed ervice, »U. health agency, the public 
health service of the U.S. department of health, education and 
welfare, continued during 1955 its program of research, medical 
/care for specially designated groups and technical assistance to 
/state and local health agencies. 

During the year the public health service played a major role 
in the testing and release of a new vaccine against paralytic 
| poliomyelitis and in the development of a nation-wide voluntary 
program of distribution. A poliomyelitis surveillance unit was 
established to investigate all cases of the disease and to gather 
‘information relating to the safety and effectiveness of the vac- 
cine. (See PoLIOMYELITIS.) 

The Nation's Health Record.—The general death rate in the 
United States in 1954 was 9.2 per 1,000 population. This was 
ithe seventh consecutive year that the death rate had been below 
IO per 1,000. 

The infant death rate was 26.6 per 1,000 live births, and the 
maternal death rate 5.3 per 10,000. The tuberculosis death rate 
dropped from 12.6 per 100,000 population in 1953 to 10.5 in 
(1954. The principal diseases of childhood, scarlet fever and 
streptococcal sore throat, diphtheria, whooping cough and mea- 
sles, which caused about 15 deaths per 100,000 population in 
'1944, were responsible for about 2 deaths per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1954. 

Major cardiovascular diseases accounted for 53% of deaths in 
\1954, and malignant neoplasms for 16%. 

Increases were reported in the number of cases of infectious 
encephalitis, infectious hepatitis, measles, poliomyelitis, scarlet 
fever and streptococcal sore throat, whooping cough and psitta- 
ccosis. There was a marked reduction in cases of malaria. 

There were an estimated 4,021,000 births and 1,476,000 mar- 

riages in 1954. (See also BirtH Statistics; DEATH STATISTICS; 
Inrant Mortatirty.) 
Research.—Research activities during the year included clin- 
ical trials of the antirheumatic drugs prednisone and predniso- 
‘lone, which were found to be four times as potent and in some 
respects less hazardous than cortisone. The cancer chemotherapy 
)program was accelerated and the pilot program for detection of 
cancer of the cervix, in Memphis, Tenn., completed its third 
year. 

New evidence that diet can influence the development of den- 


tal caries was discovered and further investigations of fluorides 
in drinking water showed that they have no effect on growth or 
calcium metabolism in the bones of young rats. Heart disease 
research was carried out on the use of the tranquillizing drug, 
reserpine, in hypertension and the effect of injections of heparin 
on the fat-clearing factor in the blood. A method for estab- 
lishing blood flow rates to different parts of the brain was de- 
veloped, and it was demonstrated that 12 amino acids, the 
building blocks of proteins, are essential to growth of cells in 
tissue culture. 

An experimental vaccine for the adenoidal-pharyngeal-con- 
junctival viruses was developed and clinical trials on human 
volunteers begun. The deficiency of glutamic acid in the brain 
of epileptic patients was clearly demonstrated. 

Medical Services.—The public health service continued to 
supply medical services to merchant seamen and other federal 
beneficiaries, and to assist other federal agencies in providing 
needed medical care. The service maintained 16 hospitals, in- 
cluding 2 for treatment of narcotic addiction, 1 for tuberculosis 
and 1 for the treatment of leprosy; 25 outpatient clinics and 
96 outpatient offices. Added to the service’s activities was com- 
plete responsibility for health services to American Indians. 

The hospital survey and construction program was expanded 
to provide federal funds for construction of nursing homes, 
chronic disease hospitals, diagnostic and treatment centres and 
rehabilitation centres. By the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1955, 28 state plans for construction of these facilities had been 
approved. 

Under the original hospital construction program 2,514 proj- 
ects had been approved by the end of the fiscal year, and when 
all were completed, 118,814 hospital beds, 547 health centres 
and 18 state health department laboratories would be added to 
the nation’s health resources. 

Services to the States.—Federal appropriations for grants- 
in-aid for state and local health services totalled $21,263,000, 
a decrease of about 7% from the 1954 appropriation. Consulta- 
tive and technical assistance was given to states and communi- 
ties in health education, public health nursing, disease control 
and collection of vital statistics. During the year, congress 
authorized a $500,000 fund for research and investigation in 
problems of air pollution. 

Programs of interstate carrier sanitation and vessel inspection 
were continued. A model poultry ordinance was developed, and 
the first national conference on shellfish sanitation was held. 
Comprehensive water pollution control programs for river basins 
in half of the nation’s area were developed. 

Experimental studies proved that in guinea pigs tuberculosis 
can be completely prevented by giving isoniazid at the time of 
infection. A national study to involve ultimately 1,000 children 
was initiated to determine whether isoniazid would prevent 
tuberculosis meningitis and other complications. 

Assistance was given 34 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico in venereal disease 
case finding. A diabetes case-finding program was begun in Ox- 
ford, Mass., and a study made of 11 representative home-care 
programs. 

The epidemic intelligence service aided 15 states in 18 epi- 
demic situations and inygstigated 170 other outbreaks of disease. 

In its international health activities, the service staffed health 
programs in 42 countries and aided 771 persons from 68 coun- 
tries who came to the U:S. for additional training in 111 fields of 
health study. (See also EproemioLocy; InpusTRIAL HEALTH.) 

(Li ScH.) 


Public Libraries: sce American Liprary Association; Lt- 
BRARIES. 
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p bli J ili : With the continued levelling off in the 

u Ie tl ities. applicable level of wages and prices in 
the United States there was a falling off in the number of rate 
increase cases before both state and federal commissions during 
195s. This was true in particular of rates for water, electric and 
telephone service. However, the pressure for increases in the 
rates for natural gas service continued, reflecting in part in- 
creases in the price of natural gas at the producer end of pipe- 
lines transmitting such gas in interstate commerce. 

Since the enactment of the Natural Gas act in 1938 and be- 
ginning with the Columbian Fuel corporation case of June 29, 
1940, the Federal Power commission had uniformly held that it 
had been the intent of congress to restrict the jurisdiction of 
the commission to the transmission of gas at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce and to prohibit the exercise of jurisdiction over 
the production and gathering of natural gas, as well as over the 
sale of such gas as incident thereto. In 1951 this question was 
presented to the commission once more in the Phillips Petroleum 
company case (10 F.P.C. 246). The commission again decided 
that the Phillips company was an independent producer of natu- 
ral gas, that the sales involved were sales in interstate commerce 
for resale for ultimate public consumption but that such sales, 
though made after the completion of production and gathering, 
were incidental to such production and gathering and that, 
therefore, they were excluded from its jurisdiction under the 
Natural Gas act. 

The states of Michigan and Wisconsin challenged this inter- 
pretation because the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line company 
which serves retailing utilities in these states draws its supplies 
exclusively from the reserves available to Phillips Petroleum 
company. Upon final review of the commission’s decision by the 
United States supreme court on June 7, 1954, in Phillips Petro- 
leum Company vy. State of Wisconsin, et al. (347 Wiese or7i28)' 
that court held that the Federal Power commission must exer- 
cise jurisdiction over independent natural gas producers and 
gatherers such as the Phillips company. Pursuant to this man- 
date the commission issued orders prescribing regulations as to 
the filing of rate schedules and as to applications for certificates 
of convenience and necessity by producers and gatherers who 
sell gas in interstate commerce for resale. This order affected 
thousands of independent suppliers not hitherto subject to the 
act and gave rise to many suits at law challenging the validity 
of the order. 

In the case of producing and gathering facilities owned by 
the pipeline companies themselves, the commission in its his- 
toric rate-making processes had included these facilities along 
with its other properties as a part of the net investment rate 
base upon which a reasonable return was allowed. Natural gas 
acquired for transportation from nonaffiliated independents had 
been included in the cost of service at higher contractual costs 
considered as “fair field prices” and presumably fixed at com- 
petitive levels. The Federal Power commission departed from 
this historic policy in deciding a case, Jn the Matter of Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company (3 P.U.R. 3d 396), on April 
15, 1954. In pointing out that the use of the historic policy re- 
sulted in “indefensible discrimination” between the pipeline 
company and independent producers, the commission for the 
first time used the “fair field price” standard also upon the com- 
pany’s own production. This action was justified by the com- 
mission, in light of the decline in Panhandle’s own production 
from 52.4% of sales in 1942 to 22.6% in 1952, by explaining 
that it was in the public interest that pipeline systems retain a 
substantial production of their own. This decision was in 1955 
on appeal in a lower court. 

These two distinct but related decisions raised the question 
of what was the proper fuel policy for the country to follow. 
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The commission was suggesting such a policy by supporting the 

Harris bill, favourably reported in the house, and the Fulbright | 
bill to come before the senate in the next session of the congress. 
These bills, if enacted into law, would clear up the uncertainties 
through amendment of the Natural Gas act by making certain |) 
that the production of natural gas would not be subject to fed- |) 
eral regulation as a public utility and that the pricing of natural | 
gas supplies would take its cue from some “fair field price” 
obtaining in competitive fuel markets. Opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation was certain to be sectional and vigorous. 

A significant change affecting the use of fissionable materials 
by public utilities was made by congress in a 1954 amendment 
of the Atomic Energy act of 1946. At the time of the earlier 
legislation it was deemed important to preserve the protection 
afforded by making such facilities and technological knowledge 
the property and monopoly respectively of the federal govern- 
ment. Private contractors had been used under a strict security 
system to assist in development of a weapons program. When 
the utilization of atomic power was no longer secret and the | 
hope of securing complete international control faded, the ques- 
tion was raised whether maximum progress could be made under } 
the government monopoly system. 

In the belief that greater progress can be made through wide- 
spread participation in the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, congress decided that the strict controls of 
monopoly and of public ownership might be relaxed. The pri- | 
mary objective should be to reduce costs and thus make atomic 
energy economically feasible. Under the new dispensation pri- 
vate industry could own and operate production facilities such 
as the various types of reactors, but the government would con- 
tinue to own what were termed “special nuclear materials.” The 
Atomic Energy commission, however, was authorized to distrib- 
ute the use of such materials to licensees, charging for the same 
to commercial users or distributing it free to those engaged in 
research and development. Under the 1946 act the government 
owned both fissionable materials and facilities. 

Scientific and economic data remained restricted except that 
regulations provided for the freer flow of information, consistent 
with national security, in order to further industrial and scien- 
tific progress. By late 1955, 19 applications had been received 
by the Atomic Energy commission for the use of nuclear mate- 
rials, of which applications by groups of utilities headed by 
Consolidated Edison company of New York, Commonwealth | 
Edison company of Chicago, Detroit Edison company and Yan- | 
kee Atomic Electric Power company were the most important. 
The Atomic Energy commission could also produce electric 
power at experimental facilities and was authorized to dispose of 
its surplus to public agencies, co-operatives and private utilities 
in high-cost power areas. The greatest barrier to private invest- 
ment thus far stemmed from the nonavailability of insurance 
coverage. (M. G. G.) 

Canada.—The largest current project in 1955, the building 
of 2,500-mi. $350,000,000 natural gas pipeline from the oil 
fields of Alberta to the consumer markets of eastern Canada, 
was bogged down by difficulties in raising the required capital. 
A solution seemed to be imminent whereby the federal govern- 
ment and the province of Ontario would advance the cost of 
building the large unprofitable link through the uninhabited 
parts from Manitoba to central Ontario. Meanwhile, however, 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines had undertaken to build the 335-mi. 
line from Toronto to Montreal, with a spur to Ottawa, which, 
pending the arrival of gas from western Canada, would serve 
those territories with gas imported from the U.S. 

Nine hundred miles were added in 1954 to the network of oil 
pipelines and 209,000,000 bbl. were shipped through against 
160,000,000 bbl. in 1953. In the first eight months of 1955 
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throughput of 134,000,000 bbl. was again 20% ahead of the 
same 1954 period. 

Canadian railways carried less freight and fewer passengers in 
1954 than in the preceding year, and the two large companies 
experienced a drop in operating revenues—Canadian Pacific rail- 
way to $461,000,000 against $509,000,000 and Canadian Na- 
tional railways to $641,000,000 from $697,000,000. The trend 
was sharply reversed in 1955 when car loadings for the first ten 
months came to 3,396,000, up more than 11% from the previ- 
ous year. 

The power production of central electric stations rose from 
an average monthly rate of 5,457,000,000 kw. in 1953 to 5,761,- 
000,000 kw. in 1954 and exceeded this rate by more than 11% 
during the first eight months of 1955. 

The largest telephone utility, the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, added 167,000 telephones to its operation during 1954, 
bringing the total to 2,294,000. During 1955 the company was 
installing 39 relay stations as part of a transcontinental micro- 
wave radio relay system for coast-to-coast television service. 

Canada’s public utilities were planning to spend $1,077,000,- 

oo on capital account during 1955 as compared with $1,114,- 
000,000 in 1954. (R. Rr.) 


Publishing: see Boox PustisHinc AND Boox Sates; NEws- 
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Puerto Rico A self-governing commonwealth in the West 

* Indies voluntarily associated with the United 
| States, Puerto Rico is the smallest and easternmost island of 
| the four Greater Antilles, which together with the Lesser An- 
tilles form a chain of about 200 islands beginning south of the 
tip of Florida and extending to the northeastern coast of Vene- 
zuela. Puerto Rico has an area of 3,435 sq.mi. Population (1950 
census) 2,210,703; (July 1, 1955, estimate) 2,264,000. Chief 
| cities (1950 census): San Juan, the capital, 224,767 (including 
Rio Piedras, annexed in 1951, 357,205); Ponce, 99,492; Maya- 
.giiez, 58,944; Caguas, 33,759; and Arecibo, 28,659. Language: 
Spanish; English also taught in the schools. 

History.—During the fiscal year 1954-55 two new important 
acts were enacted by the legislative assembly. One provided for 
the establishment of the Institute of Puerto Rico Culture and 
the other established the right of every person who is head of 
a family to possess and enjoy as a homestead a property of not 
more than $1,500 in value. This act states that the right of 
homestead is unrenounceable and that no sale shall be made 
under a judgment or execution of any property when the same 
is claimed or occupied as a homestead. 

In the same year a total of 781 trainees and visitors came 
‘to Puerto Rico through the Office of Technical Cooperation of 
‘the commonwealth department of state. Under this program, 
2,374 trainees, visitors and observers came to Puerto Rico, 
‘from May 1950 to Aug. 1955, from 88 countries of the free 
world to make studies in different fields of interest, such as 
‘housing, community development, fiscal programs, public ad- 
‘ministration, budgeting, planning, personnel administration, 
hydroelectric development, health education and agricultural 
-and industrial development. 

The chief commonwealth officers for 1955 were: governor, 
Luis Mufioz Marin; secretary of state, Roberto Sanchez Vilella; 
‘secretary of justice, José Trias Monge; secretary of the treasury, 
Rafael Picé; secretary of education, Mariano Villaronga; secre- 
‘tary of labour, Fernando Sierra Berdecia; secretary of public 
works, Roberto Sanchez Vilella; secretary of health, Juan A. 
Pons; secretary of agriculture and commerce, Luis Rivera San- 
tos; comptroller, Rafael de J. Cordero; head of the Institute of 
Cooperative Development, Ramon Coldn Torres; chief justice 
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of the supreme court, A. Cecil Snyder; president of the senate, 
Samuel R. Quifiones; and speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, Ernesto Ramos Antonini. 


Education.— Enrolment for the school year 1954-55 in public and 
private, day and night schools totalled 652,375, made up as follows: ele- 
mentary, 467,814; secondary, 153,421; vocational, 1.579; and special 
classes for adults, 29,561. Of the total population 6-18 years of age, 
73-4% was enrolled. Public and private day schools enrolled 571,020, 
while 81,346 were enrolled in night and vocational schools. The number 
of public school teachers was 11,537. 

Resources available for public elementary and secondary schools, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation and related services during 1954-55 
were estimated as follows: from commonwealth sources, $44,505,000; 
from federal sources, $5,830,000; total, $50,335,000. 

The University of Puerto Rico enrolled more than 13,000 students. 
Other institutions of higher learning were: Polytechnic institute at San 
German, College of the Sacred Heart at Santurce, Catholic university at 
Ponce and Puerto Rico Junior college at Rio Piedras. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, the 13 banks and the various 
branches reported assets of $414,325,000; total deposits, $314,025,466; 
total bank loans, $217,015,510; and bank debits, $417,851,383. 

The commonwealth government revenues related to central government 
purposes during the fiscal year 1954-55 totalled $161,161,773, of which 
$131,303,380 was received into the general fund; the balance went to 
special funds. 

Total appropriations for central government purposes, from all funds, 
amounted to $181,494,990, of which $151,952,498 was general fund ap- 
propriations. The commonwealth government net debt as of June 30, 
1955, was estimated at $39,115,764. The net income of the Puerto Rican 
economy during fiscal year 1953-54 was estimated at $961,400,000. 


Trade.—During the year ended June 30, 1955, the value of all mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $352,940,580, of which $342,577,772 
comprised shipments to the United States. The value of all merchandise 
imported amounted to $574.539,870, of which $524,282,343 represented 
shipments from the United States. 


Communications.—As of June 30, 1955, a total of 105,413 motor vehi- 
cles was registered. Passable by motor vehicles, the urban mileage of 
streets was 834.7, and the rural mileage of roads was estimated at 3,654.1. 
The passenger movement totalled 599,800 persons, made up of 315,491 
departures and 284,309 arrivals. There were 52,166 telephones in service 
and 29 broadcasting stations, including two television stations. A total 
of 2,741 vessels with a net registered tonnage of 13,072,438 entered the 
Ir ports of the island. 


Agriculture.—Yields of the various agricultural products for the crop 
year 1955 were estimated as follows: sugar cane, 9,872,967 short tons; 
tobacco, 340,100 cwt.; pineapples, 30,170 short tons; coffee, 193,000 cwt. 


Manvfacturing.—Production of the most important items during fiscal 
year 1954-55 were: raw sugar, 1,164,902 short tons; refined sugar, 210,- 
430 short tons; blackstrap molasses, 56,278,713 gal.; distilled spirits, 
4,141,588 proof gal.; beer, 14,720,845 gal.; rum, 4,172,194 wine gal.; 
portland cement, 4,060,519 bbl. of 376 lb. each; cigars, 141,235,000 
units. The total value of building permits granted was $54,757,069. Elec- 
tric power generated totalled 963,060,022 kw.hr., of which 252,878,510 
kw.hr. was generated by water power. CaaS) 


Mineral Production of Puerto Rico 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbi.). . . 1. « » 5 3,994,000 $10,518,000 3,641,000 $ 9,335,000 
WON: OF@ xs ic?) ps) slal% 5 155,000 797,000 Ns Boe 
RET Oa: eto ae ao) Aedes 9,000 195,000 7,000 157,000 
Saito foo 5 OW Ty pra 13,000 122,000 13,000 131,000 
Sand and gravel . ...- 123,000 164,000 227,000 250,000 
SYOMG << niet chins: Neblotes ot cone 689,000 1,807,000 648,000 1,237,000 
Other Minerals... ... Act 7,000 ene 20,000 

ieiello 5 6.6 oG 5 $13,610,000 $11,130,000 


Mineral Production.—The accompanying table shows the tonnage and 
value of those mineral commodities produced in Puerto Rico in 1952 and 
1953 (preliminary) whose value exceeded $100,000, 


: . The annual Pulitzer prizes in journalism, 
Pulitzer Prizes. letters and music, first awarded in 1917, 
were established at Columbia university by the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. The five prizes in letters, of $500 each, were awarded 
in 1955 as follows: fiction, to William Faulkner for A Fable 
(Random House); biography, to William S. White for The Taft 
Story (Harper); history, to Paul Horgan for Great River, the 
Rio Grande in North American History (Rinehart); poetry, to 
Wallace Stevens for his Collected Poems (Knopf); and drama, 
to Tennessee Williams for Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (New Direc- 
tions). This was Williams’ second Pulitzer award, he having 
received the drama prize in 1947 for A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Journalism prizes ($1,000 each, except for the award for dis- 
interested and meritorious public service which is a gold medal) 
were awarded as follows: for disinterested and meritorious pub- 
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BURL IVES AND BARBARA BEL GEDDES in a scene from ‘‘Cat On a Hot Tin 
Roof,’’ 1955 Pulitzer prize-winning play by Tennessee Williams 


lic service rendered by a U.S. newspaper, to the Columbus 
Ledger and Sunday Ledger-Enqurer (Ga.) for an editorial at- 
tack which helped to destroy the corrupt city government in 
Phenix City, Ala.; for distinguished editorial writing, to the 
Detroit Free Press (Mich.) for an editorial by Royce Howes 
entitled “The Cause of a Strike,” which analyzed the responsi- 
bilities of labour and management in the unauthorized Chrysler 
strike of July 1954; for a distinguished example of local report- 
ing under pressure of edition time, to Mrs. Caro Brown, of the 
Alice Daily Echo (Tex.), who uncovered a one-man political 
rule in Duval county; for a distinguished example of local re- 
porting not under pressure of edition time, to Roland Kenneth 
Towery, of the Cuero Record (Tex.), who exposed a scandal in 
the administration of the Veterans Land program in his state; 
for a distinguished example of reporting on national affairs, to 
Anthony Lewis, of the Washington Daily News (D.C.), for a 
series of articles considered to be responsible for clearing a 
navy department employee unjustly dismissed as a security risk; 
for a distinguished example of reporting on international affairs, 
to Harrison E. Salisbury, of the New York Times, for a series 
of articles, “Russia Re-Viewed”; for a distinguished cartoon, to 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for his 
cartoon, “How Would Another Mistake Help?” commenting on 
possible U.S. intervention in Indochina. The award also recog- 
nized this cartoonist’s work throughout 1954 and his entire 
career, he having previously won the Pulitzer prize in 1926. 

The prize for the outstanding example of news photography 
went to John L. Gaunt, Jr., of the Los Angeles Times, for a 
picture captioned “Tragedy in the Surf,” showing at the ocean’s 
edge young parents whose child had been drowned. 

The prize in music was awarded to Gian-Carlo Menotti for 
“The Saint of Bleecker Street.” Menotti also won the Pulitzer 
prize in music in 1950 for “The Consul.” The $1,500 scholar- 
ship in art was awarded to Jack W. Henderson, a student at 
the Art Students League of New York. (A. J. Rr.) 


RY—QUEBEC 


Pulp Industry: see PAPER AND Putp INDUSTRY. 
Pyrite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Qatar: sce ARABIA. 
Quakers: see FRIENDS, RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF. 
(1894- ), U.S. secretary 


Quarles, Donald A(ubrey of the air force was born at 


Van Buren, Ark., on July 30, and took his bachelor’s degree 
at Yale university in 1916, specializing in mathematics. He 
then enlisted in the U.S. army and saw service as an artillery 
officer in France during World War I. Mustered out in 1919, he 
joined the engineering division of Western Electric company— 
later the Bell Telephone laboratories—of which he became vice- 
president in 1948. In 1952 he was named vice-president of 
Western Electric and president of Sandia corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric. In 1946-47 he was the Republican 
mayor of Englewood, N.J. In 1952-53 he was president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. On July 28, 1953, 
he was appointed U.S. assistant secretary of defense for research 
and development, in which office he supervised the development 
of new weapons, especially intercontinental and other types of 
guided missiles. He also was a key figure in the plans for the 
earth-circling artificial satellite scheduled for launching in 
1957-58 

Quarles was named by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower Aug. 11, 
1955, as secretary of the air force to succeed Harold E. Talbott. 


Largest province in Canada, Quebec has an area of 
Quebec. 594,860 sq.mi. and extends westward from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, along the lower St. Lawrence river. Pop.: 
(1951) 4,055,681; (official June 1, 1954, est.) 4,391,050. Pop.: 
French language 82%, British origin 12.1 %, others 5.9%. Capi- 
tal: Quebec city, pop. (official est. 1954) 279,378. Largest city: 
Montreal, pop. (metropolitan area, official est. 1954) 1,563,363. 

History.—Economic development rather than political affairs 
caught the Quebec headlines in 1955. Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis attended opening ceremonies of a new $20,000,000 asbes- 
tos ore-treating mill at Asbestos, Que., and then announced the 
construction of a $6,000,000 smelter plant for copper-nickel con- 
centrates at Chicoutimi in the Saguenay river-Lac St. Jean area. 
In the nearby Chibougamau mining field, Opemiska copper mine 
started ore production, while in northeastern Quebec the Aconic 
titaniferous iron ore interests concluded contracts to ship iron 
ore to west Germany and to United States steel mills. 
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Premier Duplessis and his government extended rent controls - 


for another year. The Union National administration also made 
an upward revision of benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act. In 1955 the new Quebec personal income tax of 15% 
of the federal tax less a 5% deduction went into effect. The 
Quebec stand on taxation provoked a conference of all the 
provinces with the federal government to review tax rental 
agreements under which all provinces except Quebec yield in- 
come tax rights in exchange for grants. Construction of the 
Quebec portion of the international St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect commenced in the port of Montreal and immediately west 
with construction of dikes for the deep water channel. 
Education.—Primary school figures for 1952 (latest available in 1955) 
showed 734,102 pupils and 31,785 teachers. There were 6,431 students in 
normal schools, 16,124 students in secondary classical colleges and 40,228 


students in universities. The government budgeted $60,000,000 for edu- 
cational purposes in 1955-56. 


Health and Welfare——The meal tax of 5% on restaurant meals priced 
60 cents or more in 1953 raised $4,165,683 toward support of general 
hospitals and other institutions. Liquor taxes contributed $1,000,000, and 
other sources included amusement tax, theatre and dance hall admissions, 
race tracks and pari-mutuels. Nevertheless, the province made up a defi- 
cit of $24,869,590 out of general revenues. The province’s 50% share 
of old-age pensions in 1952 totalled $5,893,084; its 25% share of blind 
pensions was $369,000. In March 1954 there were 1,562,685 children in 
585,050 families receiving monthly allowances ranging from $5 to $8. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION—RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Transportation and Communication.—Quebec reported 41,757 mi. of pub- 
Cc roads as of March 31, 1953, exclusive of the large cities, with 68.8% 
lassified as improved roads. Latest figures (1953) showed motor vehicle 
egistrations at 617,855. In 1952 there were 850,528 telephones. Railway 
rack mileage was 5,108.39 in 1952. 

Banking and Finance.—The provincial budget for 1954—55 for the period 
nded March 31, 1955, reported revenues of $327,325,000, ordinary ex- 
enditures of $262,045,000, capital expenditures of $64,596,000 and pub- 
ic debt charges of $26,701,000. Surplus on ordinary account was $38,- 
79,000, and deficit after capital expenditures was $26,017,000. Capital 
xpenditures for the year included $3,088,000 for development of hy- 
raulic resources, $43,910,000 for roads, $10,895,000 for public works. 
Irdinary expenditures included $27,298,000 for youth and social welfare, 
10,173,000 for land settlement, $40,818,000 for education, $60,408,000 
or health, $11,560,000 for public works and $29,897,000 for roads. Sav- 
ngs deposited in provincial co-operative people’s savings banks totalled 
286,883,023 in 1953. 

Agriculture-—Gross value of agricultural production was $491,000,000 
n 1954, which was four times the average value for the 1935-39 period. 
‘arm cash income in 1954 was $408,000,000, nearly 4% above 1953. 
Sash income (1954) included: dairy products, $154,000,000; livestock, 
112,000,000; poultry and eggs, $51,000,000; forest products, $45,000,- 
oo; fruits and vegetables, $20,000,000; field crops, $8,000,000; mis- 
ellaneous products, $18,000,000. 

Fisheries, Furs and Forests.—In 1954 lobsters for the second consecutive 
rear displaced cod as top producer for the fisheries industry with a total 
‘alue of $823,569. Cod caught was worth $766,714, about half the tra- 
litional average. Total value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken in 
953 in Quebec was $2,157,388. Mink led with $910,128, then beaver 
vith $373,300, muskrat with $308,515. Silver-blue mink totalled an 
xtra $147,077 and mutation mink $144,928. In the lumbering industry, 
ross value of Quebec production reached $89,401,801 in 1951, an in- 
rease of 21.5% over 1950. 

_ Manufacturing.— Quebec is Canada’s second greatest manufacturing 
‘rovince, with 12,024 manufacturing establishments reported in 1952. Six 
eading industries are pulp and paper, nonferrous metals, petroleum proc- 
ssing, meat packing, cotton fabrics and clothing. Value of manufactured 
wroducts in 1953 was $5,370,000,000 or 30% of all Canadian manufac- 
ure. Employees totalled 439,667 with earnings totalling $1,216,894,000. 


| Mining.—Value of mineral production reached a new peak in 1954 at 
275,600,000, an increase of 9.2% over 1953 and 2% over the previous 

leak of 1952. Production included: metals, $126,200,000; industrial min- 
rals, $95,000,000; building minerals, $54,400.000: asbestos, $79,300,- 

00; copper, $48,200,000; gold, $37,300,000; zinc, $25,300,000. 

| (W. Wo.) 


facial Segregation: see Epucation; Law. 
facing and Races: see Air Races AND Recorps; AuToMo- 
ME Ractnc; Horse Ractnc; Moror-Boat Racinc; TRACK 
IND FIELD SporTS; YACHTING. 
tadar: see ELECTRONICS; TELEPHONE. 

(1896- ), U.S. naval offi- 


ladford, Arthur William cer, was born at Chicago, IIL, 
Fe 


b. 27; graduating from the U.S. Naval academy at Annap- 
lis, Md., in 1916, he was commissioned ensign that year and 
ubsequently advanced through the ranks to full admiral in 
949. An early navy flier, he was trained at Pensacola, Fla., air 
cation in 1920 and was assigned to the naval bureau of aero- 
fautics in Washington, D.C. (1921-23). Later he was assigned 
) air units of various ships at sea and was commander of the 
aval air station at Seattle, Wash. (1937-40). During the early 
rt of World War II, Radford was in charge of aviation train- 
yg at the naval bureau of aeronautics; in Jan. 1943 he was 
dered to duty in the Pacific as commander of a task force 
reparing the way for and supporting U.S. landings on Tarawa, 
jaker and Makin Islands. In Nov. 1944 he became commander 
f{ an aircraft carrier division in the Pacific, participating in the 
wo Jima and Okinawa campaigns and in air strikes against the 
apanese homeland. After the war he was assistant deputy chief 
f naval air operations in Washington, then commander of an 
tlantic task fleet. He became vice-chief of naval operations in 
an. 1948, and the following year was appointed commander in 
hief of the U.S. Pacific fleet and high commissioner of U.S. 
‘ust territories in the Pacific. 

On May 12, 1953, Radford was nominated by Pres. Dwight 
). Eisenhower to succeed Gen. Omar N. Bradley as chairman 
f the U.S. joint chiefs of staff—first navy man to hold 
is post. 

During a tour of the far east early in 1955, Radford de- 
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clared that the U.S. would use its nuclear weapons if necessary 
in meeting any new communist attack on South Korea. Later he 
suggested the possibility of a blockade of Red China. In April 
he returned to Formosa for secret talks with Chiang Kai-shek. 
On May 25, 1955, he was appointed to his second term as 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff. 


Radio and Television The number of radio stations in 

« operation or under construction 
throughout the world in Oct. 1955 was estimated at about 
8,200. This number, which reflected little change from the esti- 
mate of 8,000 in Oct. 1954, included amplitude modulation 
(AM) and frequency modulation (FM) broadcasting stations 
and also boosters or relay stations which are used for broadcast- 
ing purposes in some parts of the world. In television, accord- 
ing to compilations made by Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine 
for its 1955-56 Telecasting Yearbook, about 700 to 750 stations 
were either on the air or in process of construction. This num- 
ber also was approximately the same as in Oct. 1954. 

Throughout the world, there were 225,000,000 to 250,000,000 
radio receiving sets in use as against 210,000,000 to 220,000,000 
a year earlier. In addition, about 33,500,000 television sets were 
in use in the U.S., and Broadcasting-Telecasting’s compilations 
showed another 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 in other parts of the 
world. The estimated world total of 40,500,000 to 43,500,000 
television sets may be compared with 36,800,000 sets in Oct. 
1954. 

U.S. Manufacturing.—Production of radio sets in the U.S. 
in 1954, latest year for which official figures were available in 
1955, totalled 10,400,530. This figure, from records kept by 
the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers association, 
compared with 13,368,556 turned out in 1953 when production 
was the highest since 1950. Television-set production in 1954 
continued to climb, reaching a total of 7,346,715 as compared 
with 7,214,827 in 1953 and the high of 7,463,800 in 1950. In 
reporting the 1954 output, the trade association pointed out that 
21,500 colour television sets and 1,383,486 receivers capable of 
receiving the new ultrahigh-frequency (UHF) transmissions 
were included in the total. The 1954 radio total consisted of the 
following: 3,067,644 home sets; 1,333,518 portables; 4,124,460 
automobile radios; and 1,874,908 clock radios. 

During the first eight months of 1955 radio-set production 
picked up sharply, and television-set output also continued to 
gain. Reports of the manufacturers’ trade association showed 
8,725,012 radio sets manufactured during this period, a gain of 
43% over the same period of 1954, while television-receiver 
output totalled 4,820,991 for a 27% increase. Automobile sets 
accounted for 4,469,179 of the radios turned out during the first 
eight months; home sets totalled 1,792,142; portables 1,355,- 
895; and clock radios 1,107,796. 

Sets in Use.—The total number of radio sets in working order 
in the U.S. in Sept. 1955 was estimated by the Radio Advertis- 
ing bureau, a trade organization, at 121,000,000. This number 
included 80,000,000 in homes, 31,000,000 in automobiles and 
10,000,000 in other locations outside the home. These esti- 
mates reflected a 16-month growth of 5,260,000 home and 
4,820,000 automobile sets as compared with the findings of a 
special study conducted by Alfred Politz Research Inc., inde- 
pendent research firm, which showed 74,740,000 home and 26,- 
180,000 automobile radios in May 1954. The Politz firm did not 
estimate out-of-home sets other than those in cars. 

The number of television receivers in working order in the 
US. in early Oct. 1955 was estimated unofficially as about 
33,500,000. The U.S. census bureau reported that a total of 
32,000,000 homes had one or more television sets as of 


June 1955. 
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U.S. Stations and Networks.—The total number of AM, 
FM and TV commercial stations on the air or under construc- 
tion in the U-S. at the start of Oct. 1955 was 4,056 as compared 
with 3,887 a year earlier, according to figures compiled by 
Broadcasting-Telecasting from official records of the Federal 
Communications commission. Of the Oct. 1955 total, 3,739 
were on the air as against 3,585 a year earlier. Not counted in 
these totals were 33 TV and a half-dozen FM stations which 
had been authorized to operate, noncommercially, in the educa- 
tional field. 

Commercial AM radio stations numbered 2,917 in Oct. 1955, 
a r2-month gain of 183. The number of these actually on the 
air stood at 2,764, compared with 2,611 in Oct. 1954. Commer- 
cially operated FM stations meanwhile continued to decline in 
number. The Oct. 1955 total was 559, compared with 575 in 
Oct. 1954 and 592 a year earlier. Of the 559 authorized, 540 
were on the air in Oct. 1955, a drop of 21 during the 12-month 
period and 31 less than the Oct. 1953 operating total. 

In television, 580 commercial stations had been authorized as 
of Oct. 1955, and 435 of these were in operation. These repre- 
sented a net gain of two authorizations since Oct. 1954 and an 
increase of 22 operating outlets. Meanwhile, however, holders 
of 56 station authorizations had voluntarily given them up dur- 
ing the same 12-month period, raising to 153 the number of such 
permits relinquished since the FCC lifted its ‘‘freeze’” on con- 
struction in mid-1952. Of the 153 permits thus abandoned, 30 
were for stations assigned to operate in the established very- 
high-frequency (VHF) band of the spectrum and 123 were for 
stations in the newer ultrahigh-frequency (UHF) region. 

In addition to the commercial television authorizations, 33 
noncommercial educational permits brought the number of TV 
stations operating or authorized to a total of 613. The number 
of noncommercial outlets actually in operation more than dou- 
bled, totalling 16 in Oct. 1955 as compared with 7 in Oct. 1954. 

U.S. Networks.—There was one casualty among the nation- 
wide television networks in 1955. The Du Mont TV network 
was discontinued in September after months of steadily dwin- 
dling income. In Oct. 1955 its parent corporation, Allen B. Du 
Mont laboratories, of which Paramount Pictures Inc. was an 
important stockholder, approved a stock spin-off in which an 
entirely new Du Mont Broadcasting corporation was formed to 
concentrate on the two television stations already owned by the 
network, WABD in New York city and WITG in Washington, 
D.C., and to acquire additional stations and operate them more 
or less independently rather than as part of a separate network. 

The other three national television networks continued to 
grow. They were operated by American Broadcasting company, 
Columbia Broadcasting system and National Broadcasting com- 
pany. 

All four nation-wide radio networks continued operations. 
Three of these were operated by the three remaining television 
network companies, ABC, CBS and NBC. The fourth was the 
Mutual Broadcasting system. 

Subscription Television.—A controversy which split the 
broadcasting industry and aroused much public debate took 
form in 1955 in a movement to legalize subscription or pay-as- 
you-see television. 

There were many techniques by which subscription television 
could be conducted. The essential principle was that television 
programs offered under any such system could not be seen by 
a set owner unless he paid to see them. The principal advocates 
of the pay-TV theory maintained that programs of a quality 
and scope too expensive for standard television broadcasters— 
Broadway musical shows, operas, great sports events, etc.— 
should be made available, via subscription TV, to viewers will- 
ing to pay for them. The probable fees for such shows were 
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generally estimated at around $1 per program. Owners whose 
sets were equipped to receive such programs would be allowed 
to pick and choose those which they wanted, paying only for 
those they tuned in. 

Major segments of the broadcasting industry condemned the 
toll television idea wholeheartedly. They contended it was con- 
trary to the fundamental theory of free broadcasting in the 
U.S., that it was unfair to make the public pay for the privilege 
of viewing and that in the long run pay television would destroy 
the present system of commercial TV broadcasting altogether. 
They claimed—and proponents of the pay system denied—that 
pay-television operators would outbid broadcasters for rights to 
outstanding programs and events such as are now provided free, 
with the result that free television’s programming would suffer 
and the public eventually would have little or no programming 
available to it except that for which it was willing to pay. 

U.S. Commercial Broadcasting.—Total revenues of the 
radio broadcasting industry (AM and FM, networks and sta- 
tions) in 1953, latest year for which official radio figures were | 
available by Oct. 1955, edged 1.1% above the preceding year’s 
record total to a new peak of $475,300,000, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Federal Communications commission 
from data supplied by networks and stations. The much younger 
television industry also reached a new high in 1953, gaining 
33% for a total of $432,700,000. Thus, FCC pointed out, the 
radio and television broadcasting industry’s grand total revenues 
—that is, money received from the sale of time, talent and pro- 
gram material to advertisers—reached $908,000,000 in 1953 for 
the highest total on record. (See Table I.) 

In 1954 TV networks and stations continued their strong 
climb, recording $593,000,000 in revenues for a gain of 37% over 
the 1953 television total. The comparable report for the radio 
industry in 1954 had not been completed by FCC by Oct. 1955. 

Radio.—While the latest report available from FCC showed 
that total AM-FM broadcasting revenues had gained in 19582, 
the share recorded by the networks and their owned stations de- 
clined slightly. The four nation-wide networks, three regional 
networks and 22 network-owned stations reported 1953 reve- 
nues aggregating $97,300,000, or 3.3% less than in 1952. With 
operating costs amounting to $86,900,000, the networks and 
their owned stations were left with $10,400,000 in profits, a 
drop of 7.1% below the preceding year’s total. A total of 2,457 
other radio stations reported total revenues of $378,000,000, 
a 2.4% gain, but expenses totalling $333,400,000 cut their ag- 
gregate profits to $44,600,000 before payment of federal income 
taxes, or 8.8% less than the profit total in 1952. For the broad- 
casting industry as a whole (all networks and stations) profits 
were down 8.4% from the 1952 level, amounting to $55,000,000. 
(See Table II.) 

Radio time sales, the backbone of revenues, aggregated $477,- 
206,000 in 1953 for a slight gain (0.9%) over 1952. Continuing 
the trend that had been in effect for several years, time sales 
by networks showed a drop, falling 10.4% to a total of $98,057,- 
ooo. Nonnetwork time sales to national and regional advertisers, 
however, increased 4.8% to a total of $129,605,000 and time 
sales to local advertisers went up by almost as great a propor- 
tion, 4.1% to $249,544,000. These figures did not include 45 
FM stations that were independently operated. Nor did FCC 
make a separate report on FM finances in 1953 as it had done 
on occasion in the past. However, because of the comparatively 
small number of FM stations in operation and because many of 
these did not attempt to sell time but rather were operated as 
a “bonus” to advertisers buying time on affiliated AM stations, 
FM’s share of the AM-FM totals was known to be minor. 

Estimated Radio Net Time Sales for 1954.—Al\though the 
FCC report on the radio industry’s 1954 finances had not been 


issued by Oct. 1955, Broadcasting-Telecasting estimated 1954 
net time sales would approximate $453,385,000, broken down as 
follows: national network $76,219,000; regional and miscellane- 
ous network $4,666,000; national and regional nonnetwork sales 
$121,935,000; and local time sales $250,565,000. 

Television—Total broadcasting revenues of the television in- 
dustry—networks and stations—went from $324,200,000 in 1952 
to $432,700,000 in 1953 to $593,000,000 in 1954, according to 
the FCC reports. Broadcast income, revenues less expenses but 
before federal income tax, rose from $55,500,000 to $68,000,000 
to $90,300,000 in the same period. 

For all networks and stations, time sales in 1953 totalled 


Table |.—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of Networks 
and Stations of AM, FM and Television Broadcast Services 
Per cent 
increase or 
1953 1952 decrease 
Item {in 000,000) in 1953 
Broadcast revenues 
Radio arn $475.3 $469.7 1.1 
Television : 432.7 324.2 33.5 
Industry total $908.0 $793.9 14.3 
Broadcast expenses 
Radio $420.3 $409.6 2.6 
Television 364.7 268.7 357. 
Industry total Arar 5 $785.0 $678.3 15.7 
Broadcast income (before federal income aan 
Radio $ 55.0 $ 60.1 —8.4 
Television : 68.0 55.5 225 
Industry ttl snp ars $123.0 $115.6 6.4 
Note: 1953 radio data cover the operations of four nation-wide networks and three 
, regional networks, 2,434 AM and AM-FM and 45 independent FM stations. 1952 data 


are for the same networks and 2,324 AM and AM-FM and 56 independent FM stations. 
1953 TV data cover the operations of four networks and 334 stations; 1952 data are 
for the same networks and 122 stations. 


Table Il._—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of Radio 
Broadcast Services 
Per cent 
increase or 
1953 1952 decrease 
Item (in 000,000) in 1953 
Broadcast revenues 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
ated stations)* . . $: O73 $100.6 —3.3 
Other radio stationst 378.0 369.1 2.4 
Total . : $475.3 $469.7 ee 
Broadcast expenses 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
ated stations)* . $ 86.9 $ 89.4 —2.8 
Other radio | 333.4 320.2 4.1 
Total . $420.3 $409.6 2.6 
Broadcast income (before federal income stax) 
4 nation-wide networks and 3 regional 
networks (including owned and oper- 
ated stations)* . Sy es ae $ 10.4 Ee ile —7.1 
Other radio ator! 44.6 48.9 —8.8 
Total . ; $ 55.0 $ 60.1 —8.4 


*Includes the epsraton of 25 network-owned stations in 1952 and 22 network-owned 
stations in 1953. fIncludes 2,355 AM, AM-FM or independent FM stations in 1952 and 
2,457 in 1953. 


Table IIl—Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of 4 Television 
Networks and 410 Television Stations 


1954 1953% 1952t 
Item (in 000,000) 
Broadcast revenues 
4 networks (including 16 owned and 
Operated stations). . 5 = .. = « $306.7 $231.7 $180.2 
92 prefreeze TV stations 200.9 174.5 143.4 
Subtotal te aes $507.6 $406.2 $323.6 
Postfreeze TV stations 
D7av tit stations ss si ciiese os) =) \s $ 60.0 $ 16.1 lg 0.6 
ee SUCH SECTIONS Wel iste ical ets) io) le. «) J0) = 25.4 10.4 : 
Rdestryatotcl mmrcmreu te etter ree aur pat cho $593.0 $432.7 $324.2 
' Broadcast expenses 
4 networks (including 16 owned and 
operated stations) . . $270.2 $213.7 $170.3 
92 prefreeze TV stations . 133.3 114.0 97.6 
Subtotal sence’ $403.5 $327.7 $267.9 
Postfreeze TV stations 
177 VHF stations . $ 63.8 $ 20.3 $ 0.8 
125 UHF stations . 35.4 16.7 2 
Industry total . $502.7 $364.7 $268.7 
Broadcast income (before federal income tax) 
4 networks (including 16 owned and 
operated stations) $ 36.5 $ 18.0 5 29:9. 
92 prefreeze TV stations . 67.6 60.5 45.8 
Subtotal : $104.1 $ 78.5 nye EiSt7 4 
Postfreeze TV stations 
177 VHF stations . ARON Cn Oe —$ 3.8 =$ 4.2 [¢ 0.2 
RUT Stations wo tet ce we ss el — 10.0 = 6.3 \ 
Industry total 5 $ 90.3 $ 68.0 $ (59.5. 


*1953 data cover 4 seer BAG 16 owned stations; 92 prefreeze and 226 post- 
freeze stations (114 VHF and 112 UHF). +1952 data cover 4 networks and 15 owned 
stations; 93 prefreeze and 14 postfreeze stations. 


MARY MARTIN AS PETER PAN in a 1955 colour television production of 
the J. M. Barrie play 


$384,692,000 or 36% more than in 1952. Network time sales 
were up 25% to $171,900,000; nonnetwork time sales to re- 
gional advertisers gained 55% to reach $124,318,000; and local 
time sales rose 36% to $88,474,000. Sales of talent and program 
material to advertisers added $109,546,000 or 25% more than 
in the preceding year. 

U.S. Programs.—Big shows, such as the go-minute, specially 
prepared “colour spectaculars’” which the major networks 
launched in 1954, became regular television fare in 1955. NBC- 
TV, which created the “spectacular,” continued this series and 
initiated others, including one called “Wide Wide World” which, 
using live cameras, took viewers to outstanding events, historic 
sites and scenic spots not only in the U.S. but occasionally in 
Canada and Mexico as well. NBC-TV also presented, among 
other features, a colourcast of a Broadway production of James 
M. Barrie’s classic Peter Pan which was seen by an estimated 
65,000,000 viewers. CBS-TV produced a film version of Charles 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol at Christmastime and, among other 
extravaganzas on its schedule, presented playwright-actor Noel 
Coward with musical comedy star Mary Martin (who also had 
starred in Peter Pan) in a special go-minute production opening 
a new CBS-TV series in Oct. 1955. ABC-TV, although not yet 
telecasting in colour, introduced a number of major series. One 
of its most popular was a series of hour-long weekly programs 
by Walt Disney, creator of the Disney motion-picture cartoons, 
which, called “Disneyland,” quickly became the top-rated tele- 
vision series for children. Another, launched in the fall of 1955, 
presented similar programming for an hour a day, Monday 
through Friday, under the name “Mickey Mouse Club.” 

The volume of colour television broadcasting increased 
greatly in 1955. NBC-TV’s schedule for the fall season called 
for almost five times as many hours of colour programming as 
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that network presented in the 1954 fall season. In Oct. 1955, 
for instance, NBC-TV was ready to present 37 hours of live 
studio programming in colour as compared with 7 hours in Oct. 
1954, and the 37 hours did not include World Series baseball, 
football games and other outside events which NBC-TV telecast 
in colour. CBS-TV planned a colour increase of approximately 
(he same magnitude although full details of its plans had not 
been announced by Oct. 1955. 

The summer and fall of 1955 also produced a boom in the 
popularity of big jack-pot quiz shows. CBS-TV started the 
trend when it launched “The $64,000 Question,” which offered 
prizes up to $64,000 in cash to contestants. This show’s imme- 
diate rise to the top of the audience ratings led other networks 
to launch new giveaway programs of their own, such as “The 
Big Surprise,” which offered up to $100,000 on NBC-TV, or to 
add new features to prize programs already on the air, such as 
“Stop the Music” on ABC-TV. 

Radio network programming also underwent far-reaching 
changes in 1955. In the most radical departure, NBC launched 
its week-end “Monitor” series, a 40-hour, round-the-clock pro- 
gram of news, features, music, interviews, sports, vignettes, etc., 
with pickups from points around the world as well as in the 
U.S. After an extended tryout of “Monitor” as a week-end 
service, NBC planned to extend the same concept of program- 
ming into daytime hours each day of the week, starting in 
November. 

ABC radio also introduced, in Oct. 1955, a new type of radio 
programming designed for “personalized listening.” Inserted at 
first into ABC radio’s evening schedule but slated for later 
expansion into additional hours, the new format encompassed 
short segments of such diverse fare as advice on marriage, fam- 
ily and career problems, inspirational messages, on-the-spot 
visits to people and places in the U.S. and Europe, accounts of 
unusual events, classical readings and humorous features. 

Mutual also put more and more stress on what it called ‘‘com- 
panionate” radio programming, starting in mid-1955. CBS radio 
strengthened its evening line-up of programs featuring “name” 
talent, such as Bing Crosby and “Amos ’n’ Andy,” but did not 
follow the other networks’ lead in departing from the tradi- 
tional pattern of presenting regular programs of the usual 
lengths, 15 minutes, half-hour or full hour, at the same times 
week in and week out. 

Both radio and television continued to devote substantial 
periods of time to the coverage of outstanding public events. 
One notable innovation for television occurred Oct. 25, 1954, 
when Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower permitted a cabinet meeting 
to be televised for the first time in history. On Jan. 19, 1955, 
television and newsreel cameramen were allowed to cover a 
presidential news conference for the first time. The telecast was 
not live, but the films were edited quickly by the White House 
and carried on the networks the same day. This became regular 
procedure thereafter and the public gained an insight into 
national and international affairs that never before had been 
available to it. 

In the field of entertainment programming, top-rated net- 
work programs—radio and television separately—are shown in 
the accompanying tables as they ranked at two different periods 
of 1955 (August and January ). 

Awards.—The 12th annual awards of the Alfred I. du Pont 
Awards foundation were presented in March to WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky., station owned by the Louwisville Times and Courier- 
Journal, for “programming which consistently shows a lively 
sense of public responsibility and an awareness of public and 
community interests”; to KGAK in Gallup, N.M., for “initia- 
tive shown in establishing and maintaining radio service to the 
Navajo and Zuni Indians in their own languages, thereby bring- 
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ing radio communication for the first time to these Indian 
peoples”; to Eric Sevareid, CBS commentator, for “thoughtful 
and lucid analysis of the current scene, for penetrating knowl- 
edge of men and events combined with tolerance, reasonable- 


Table 1V.—Top-Rated Evening Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Listening 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Jon. 1955 Jan. 1954 Jan. 1955 
“Lux Radio Theatre" . - + s+ e+e 222% 8 1 4 3,302,000 
“Jack Benny Show" . - + + = see vcatae Z 2 3,118,000 
“Dragnetia tenis let er tole) (el cee eee es 3 _ 2,843,000 
“People Are Funny"7 «+ + + + + 3) anaes 4 3 2,752,000 
“Our Miss Brooks"; © - «+ © = « # © « «© 5 6 2,660,000 
“People Are Funny"f . - + + +++ e+ 22 8 * 6 S) 2,660,000 
“Our Miss Brooks''y aes ‘ teas Te 6 2,614,000 
“Vou Bef Your Life? < - = 3 = ss) 9) smlehe 8 10 2,522,000 
“EBI in Peace and War”. . - + + +s 2 ¢ aus 9 = 2,247,000 
“My Little Margie”. . + + ae 6 OOo 10 5 2,110,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening only 
one to five minutes. {''People Are Funny” and “Our Miss Brooks” in Jan. 1955 each had & 
cosponsors or alternate sponsors whose respective segments were measured separately, 
Each listing above is for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table V.—Top-Rated Weekday Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Listening 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Jan. 1955 Jan, 1954 Jan. 1955 
“Ma Perkins” . . 2 « « « = 1 — 2,614,000 
“Guiding Light” . 2. + + = 2 3 2,568,000 
“Our Gal Sunday” 3 ] 2,522,000 
“Young Dr. Malone” 4 — 2,522,000 
“This Is Nora Drake” . . &} 8 2,522,000 
“Young Widder Brown''} 6 — 2,522,000 
“Young Widder Brown’} 7 —_— 2,522,000 
“Perry Mason”. . . + + = 8 — 2,476,000 
CEDARS JV Ihe pie hock th ty Owe Ola Sed ome oo 9 2 2,476,000 
“Roadlof Lifele « (0 ss 1! we yes qo as 10 — 2,476,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening 
only one to five minutes. Measured in separate segments. Each listing above is for a 
different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table VI.—Top-Rated Evening Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— 
Summer Listening 


Ronk Homes reached* 
Program Aug. 1955 Aug. 1954 Aug. 1955 
Moyer oO 0 0. 0 © Usa 5 a oO . 1 2 1,341,000 
“People Are Funny |) « « © © « » 0 ce sls 2 B) 1,202,000 
“People Are Funny"{ . . » + + + + + 2 + « -, 3 5 1,156,000 
“Godfrey's Talent Scouts"; . . + + + + 55 4 _ 1,156,000 
“Bast of Groucnols (c: c) se) te) lee) cmon el tel Mente mS 5 9 1,110,000 
“All-Star Football Game” .. . « 5 6 _— 1,110,000 
“Your land and Mine” . . « « « «= 6 « « « « 7 _— 1,017,000 
“Gene Autry Show” 2... + + + + 2+ se ee 8 8 971,000 
“Godfrey's Talent Scouts"} . . + + + + e+ 2 + 9 — 925,000 
“Treasury Agents iene ce) os! clnsieitstarenremren (a 10 — 879,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening only 
one to five minutes. {''People Are Funny” and “Godfrey's Talent Scouts” in Aug. 1955 
each had more than one sponsor whose segments were measured separately. Each listing 
above is for a different segment. 

Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table Vil—Top-Rated Weekday Network Radio Programs in the U.S.— | 


Summer Listening | 
| 


Rank Homes reached* 

Program Aug. 1955 Aug. 1954 Aug. 1955 

OWeMatddice oO oOo oa Hoo 6 m Oo 1 3 2,035,000 
Wiechamuicwo o@ooco Gp oo UO OO 2 5 1,988,000 
“Guiding Lights) ce) ctu tic) <meta oc, 3 & 2 1,988,000 
“Our Gal Sunday”. + . . « « . 4 6 1,942,000 
“HeleniTrent. james Me actos) Cues neant LCE ne 5) 7-4 1,896,000 
“Thisils Nora) Drake!” ich cs one ey (ics anne a em OES 6 — 1,896,000 
“Perry Mason's corn? <e eeees Ltt sehee xeiate 7 — 1,804,000 
House ie Mo aA Soo oo Ol PE. Oho 5 8 — 1,804,000 
stelenikrentutimcmemk cn cutcurenes Se eon G 9 7-4 1,757,000 
“Young Dr. Malowe’ < « « «) sum eer in~G 10 1 1,711,000 


*Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening 
only one to five minutes. 


{“Helen Trent” had more than one sponsor and their respective segments were meas 
ured separately. Each listing above is for a different segment. For the same reason, ir 
Aug. 1954 one segment of “Helen Trent" was rated fourth and another was rated seventh 

Source: A. C Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


Table Vill—Top-Rated Network Television Programs in the U.S.— 
Winter Viewing 
(For two weeks ended Jan. 22, 1955, and Jan. 23, 1954) 
Rank Homes reached 


Program Jan. 1955 Jan. 1954 Jan. 1955 Jon, 1954 
“I Love Lucy"* 6 6 ee ee 1 1 16,792,000 17,329,00( 
“I Love Lucy Bebo 0-0 ¢ 2 1 15,896,000 17,329,00( 
“Jackie Gleason Show Les oo rce te 3 6 15,602,000 12,260,00% 
“You Bet Your Life eee 4 @ 15,037,000 13,906,001 
“Dragnet Boo nl deat . 5 2 14,955,000 15,910,00! 
“Disneyland Cech en ete 6 — 14,890,000 es 
“Milton Berle Show" S¥erco 7 5 14,678,000 13,708,00! 
“Martha Raye Show”. . . « « 8 — 14,079,000 = 
“Colgate Comedy Hour" .. . 9 4 13,725,000 13,809,00' 
Toast-of the Townlt) we) cme 10 _ 13,692,000 cos 


*"| Love Lucy" had two sponsors in Jan. 1955 and each of their segments was measure 
separately. ; 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 
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Table IX.—Top-Rated Network Television Programs in the U.S.— 
Summer Viewing 


- Ro Homes 
Program Sept. 1955 Sept 4 Sec 1955 
"$64,000 Question” ] —_— 17,766,000 
“Toast of the Town” 2 4 12,360,000 
“Dragnet” 3 1 10,336,000 
“Climax” . Reh te 4 — 10,292,000 
“Miss America Pageant" 5 — 10,246,000 
“Lux Theatre” . ae, 6 — 9,801,000 
“Two for the Money” . of — 9,701,000 
“Gunsmoke” 8 — 9,692,000 
“Disneyland” 9 —_ 9,678,000 
“Undercurrent” 10 —_— 9,482,000 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 


ness, and a leavening of friendly or caustic humor.” Addition- 
ally, the foundation presented special commendations to WCBS- 
TV, New York city station owned by CBS, for shows of “un- 
usual educational and spiritual value,’ and to KMJ-TV in 
Fresno, Calif., for “unusually comprehensive programming in 
the fields of agriculture and education.” 

The 15th annual George Foster Peabody awards for distin- 
guished achievement in radio and television, administered by 
the Henry W. Grady school of journalism of the University of 
Georgia, Athens, with the national Peabody advisory board, 
were presented in April to George Gobel, NBC comic, in the 
field of television entertainment; John Daly of ABC in the 
field of radio-television news; the “Adventure” program on 
CBS-TV in television education; “Disneyland” on ABC-TV for 
youth and children’s television programs; “Industry on Parade,” 
a film by the National Association of Manufacturers, for tele- 
vision national public service; WJAR-TV, Providence, R.I., for 
its presentation on Hurricane “Carol” in the field of television 
regional public service; “Conversation” program on NBC for 
radio entertainment; “Man’s Right to Knowledge” on CBS for 
radio education; “Pauline Frederick at the UN” on NBC for 
radio contribution to international understanding; KGAK, Gal- 
lup, N.M., for its “Navajo Hour” for radio local public service. 
‘The judges also issued special awards in television to ‘“Omni- 
bus” and “The Search,” both CBS-TV programs, and a citation 
to Boris Goldovsky (Metropolitan Opera, ABC) for radio 
music. (See also ADVERTISING; FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 


‘ANNOUNCERS AND COMMENTATORS of ‘‘Monitor,’’ a network radio pro- 
gram introduced in 1955. The show acted as a co-ordinator of all week-end 
shows of the National Broadcasting company 
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Comission; Humour or 1955; Motion PIcTures.) 
(S. Tris Re W..CRY) 

Technical Developments.—The expansion of colour televi- 
sion as a nation-wide service continued during 1955, encouraged 
by the increasing production and sale of large-screen home re- 
ceivers and a substantial rise in the total of hours devoted by 
the major television networks to programs in colour. Other 
significant developments included a growing trend toward sim- 
plification and miniaturization of electronic communications 
equipment, the development of promising new techniques for 
the long-distance transmission of VHF (very-high-frequency ) 
and UHF (ultrahigh-frequency) radio signals and the broaden- 
ing application of television to industrial, educational and medi- 
cal uses. 

Colour Television—The growth of colour television was 
given impetus during 1955 by the introduction of a simplified 
21-in. home colour receiver by the Radio Corporation of 
America and by major advances in standardizing and speeding 
production of the 21-in. colour picture tube. The new receiver, 
which entered production in early summer, incorporated 26 
electron tubes in its circuits, compared with 36 employed in 
previous 21-in. colour sets. In manufacture of the picture tube 
for the television-set industry, RCA introduced a special optical 
lens to achieve the precise location of more than 1,000,000 tiny 
colour phosphor dots on the tube face by means of a projection 
process, thus simplifying substantially the task of achieving 
uniformity at an important stage in production. 

In the-field of studio colour equipment, several manufacturers 
completed and introduced new systems for telecasting colour 
film and slides and for further improving colour transmission. 
A simplified system for the live pickup of colour in studios was 
announced in July by Du Mont laboratories. This system, called 
Vitascan, employed a special lighting system in combination 
with a special camera. 

Network colour broadcast facilities were further expanded 
with the opening of new studios on the west coast and the re- 
engineering of cross-country communications routes by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph company to accommodate 
colour programs. By the early part of 1955 these routes had 
been extended to carry colour to 139 broadcasting stations in 
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101 cities. 
New types of transmission equipment also were put 

limited use by A. T. & T., including a new microwave antenna 

system that was expected to permit the handling of up to 30 

television programs or 20,000 telephone conversations simul- 


into 


taneously. 

Closed-Circuit Television—The development of new or im- 
proved closed-circuit equipment encouraged further application 
of television to a variety of medical, scientific, educational and 
industrial uses. In medicine, demonstrations were conducted to 
show the value of colour television in transmitting medical in- 
formation from the operating room and the laboratory to medi- 
cal students and medical conventions. Such demonstrations held 
on the east coast in January and Septembei involved the tele- 
casting of a surgical operation and an intercity consultation of 
pathologists concerning diagnosis of a diseased tissue. In Sept. 
1955 the first installation of compatible colour television for 
hospital use was announced by the Walter Reed Army Medical 
centre, Washington, D.C., and RCA. Intended for use in in- 
struction and consultation, the system was to include three 
complete colour chains installed at the Walter Reed hospital, 
the Army’s Graduate Medical school and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. The systems would operate either inde- 
pendently or as an integrated system, with camera installations 
in operating rooms and laboratories and colour television receiv- 
ers located at various points for convenient viewing. An inno- 
vation in the system was the newly developed RCA Vidicon 
colour television camera designed specifically for operating 
room use. The camera, approximately the same size and weight 
as standard black-and-white studio TV cameras, was developed 
in conjunction with separately packaged camera control, moni- 
toring and power supply units to form a portable system weigh- 
ing about 300 |b. 

Several installations of closed-circuit television were com- 
pleted during the year in educational institutions for group 


ENGINEER TESTING TRANSMISSION in a medium called “‘long distance 
waveguide,” a system for transmitting television and telephone conversations 
along hollow metal tubes announced in 1955 
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instruction and demonstrations. Among them was an installa- 
tion at New York university, New York city, for instruction of 
approximately 500 students. The most comprehensive of these 
systems was installed at Stephens college, Columbia, Mo., to 
include 50 classrooms, for use in an orientation course for first- 
year students. 

Radio.—1955 brought a marked increase in the design and 
production of miniaturized radio broadcast receivers employing 
transistors rather than electron tubes. Pocket-size, personal radio 
sets were placed on the market by several manufacturers, most 
of them designed for many hours of operation on batteries of 
the type used in flashlights. Transistorized automobile radios 
also were introduced during the year. One experimental model 
was designed to operate directly from a 12-v. car battery, em- 
ploying less than one-tenth of the power required for operation 
of a standard car radio equipped with electron tubes. 

The use of microwave radio relay equipment for communica- 
tions in industries and public service activities continued to 
expand. Among the important new installations announced dur- 
ing the year was a complete system for the Ohio turnpike, in- 
volving two-way communication between highway patrol sta- 
tions and official vehicles. 

Military Radio and Television.—The trend toward minia- 
turized communications equipment was most evident in military 
applications. A typical example was a two-way FM radio, or 
transceiver, capable of receiving or transmitting over a range 
of a quarter of a mile. Designed for use with small tactical units 
in the field, the transistorized device weighed only 15 02. and 
was about the size of a small tobacco tin. In early Oct. 1955 
the U.S. army signal corps announced development of an even 
more compact experimental radio transmitter powered by the 
human voice, in which sound waves were converted to electrical 
energy sufficient to operate the transistorized device over a 
range of several hundred feet. 

An electronic innovation at sea was a comprehensive televi- 
sion system installed aboard the navy’s new supercarrier ‘“‘For- 
restal.” The navy@disclosed that the giant vessel is equipped 
with a closed-circuit chain which allows the commander to 
maintain visual contact with key areas aboard the ship, and 
includes underwater television camera units. 

Research Developments.—Research in forward scatter propa- 
gation of high-frequency wireless signals pointed toward a pos- 
sible future means of transoceanic microwave and television 
communications. Based on the use of powerful transmitters and 
extremely sensitive receivers at points well beyond the horizon, 
scatter propagation already was in use during the year for trans- 
mission in these frequencies, sending VHF signals up to 1,000 
mi. and UHF signals beyond 200 mi. without intermediate relay 
stations. The range of transmission in these frequencies previ- 
ously had been limited largely to the line of sight, with relay 
facilities required for destinations beyond the horizon. Research 
indicated that radio communications employing scatter propa- 
gation techniques might permit long-distance point-to-point ra- 
dio systems even less subject to interruption or failure than 
cable or wire facilities. Experiments with long-distance trans- 
mission of UHF television signals was undertaken during the 
year with successful reception at ranges of 150 to 200 mi. 

Magnetic tape recording of television signals was carried 
closer to commercial application in field tests of the RCA sys- 
tem by the National Broadcasting company. In May 1955 the 
first long-distance transmission of a colour television program 
previously recorded on the magnetic tape took place over the 
NBC network facilities in a closed-circuit telecast from New 
York city to St. Paul, Minn. Early in the year another tape- 
recording system for black-and-white and colour television was 
demonstrated by Bing Crosby Enterprises, and plans were an- 


nounced for its commercial introduction in about 18 months. 
Other important research developments in television included 
an experimental flat picture tube only three inches in depth. 
Employing a radically new method of electronic scanning, the 
tube was developed at the west coast laboratories of the Willys 
Motors corporation. Progress also was reported by RCA in 
development of a single colour pickup tube for television cam- 
eras, incorporating within one tube the colour pickup functions 
performed by three tubes in present colour cameras. The devel- 
opmental tube showed in tests the ability to televise colour film 
and limited area scenes in which high levels of lighting are 
required. (CBs 8) 
Radio Amateur Stations.—As of 1955 there were more than 
135,000 persons licensed as amateurs by the Federal Communi- 
cations commission to conduct private two-way short-wave com- 
munication. In co-ordinated volunteer activity, amateur radio- 
men operated days without rest in the wakes of Hurricanes 
“Carol,” “Edna” and “Hazel.” Reporting conditions to munici- 
pal authorities, almost as they occurred, amateurs with mobile 
radio units in their own cars contributed materially to the resto- 
ration of normal conditions. In less spectacular fashion, amateur 
communications furnished a vital link in dozens of local emer- 
gencies in all parts of the United States. Operation ‘‘Alert,” a 
nation-wide civil defense test emergency in June, relied heavily 
on amateur communications systems in lieu of regular lines 


knocked out by the fictitious nuclear attack. The Edison Radio 


Amateur award was bestowed on Benjamin S. Hamilton of San 


Diego, Calif., for his outstanding organization of local civil de- 
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‘ing the event, the first radio transmitter to use energy from the 


| 
) 
) 


-fense communications. 


More than 9,000 amateurs throughout the country manned 
portable and mobile emergency communications units for the 
annual field day test of the American Radio Relay league. Dur- 


sun was successfully demonstrated; six selenium photoelectric 
cells furnished a maximum of 2.8 v. to power the equipment. 
Expanded interest in mobile operation and single side-band 


‘techniques prompted the league to publish two new technical 


manuals, The Mobile Manual for Radio Amateurs and Single 


'Sideband for the Radio Amateur. The Division for the Blind, 


Library of Congress, produced a new talking book of code and 
theory instruction aimed at the novice class amateur licence. 
More than 800 local radio clubs affiliated with the league ad- 
ministered the FCC-established program of licence examina- 
tions given by volunteer examiners. Novice and technician class 


‘amateur licensees were granted additional frequency privileges. 


The Conelrad system to provide radio security in the event of 
enemy attack was set up for the amateur service. A favourable 


‘trend of sunspot activity permitted longer-distance communica- 


tions in most of the amateur high-frequency band assignments. 
(I. AK. ) 

Radio Developments in Great Britain and Europe.—On 
July 27, 1955, the postmaster general issued two directions to 
the B.B.C. (British Broadcasting corporation) on the subject of 
political broadcasts. The first directed the corporation to retain 
the rule in force since 1948, whereby the B.B.C. was not 
allowed to broadcast discussions or ex parte statements on mat- 
ters about to be debated in either house of parliament for a 


‘period of a fortnight before such debates took place. The direc- 


tion also required that members of parliament should not 
broadcast on the subject of any legislation which was before 
parliament. The second direction required the corporation to 
refrain from the transmission of party political broadcasts other 
than to the U.K. as a whole. In accordance with the govern- 
ment’s decision of Dec. 1954, the B.B.C. continued to broadcast 


‘programs in 43 languages other than English. 


At the invitation of the B.B.C., 17 European broadcasting 


SS 


WINNER OF $64,000, U.S. Marine Capt. Richard McCutchen, 


receiving the 
congratulations of his father, J. C. McCutchen, who helped his son to answer 
successfully a series of questions about cooking on a popular U.S. television 
quiz program in 1955. An assistant on the show, Lynn Dollar, is shown open- 
ing the door of the soundproof booth in which the questions were answered 


organizations co-operated in the compilation of a series of pro- 
grams entitled “Europe—Ten Years After” at the beginning of 
May 1955. These programs surveyed progress and development 
in all fields of human endeavour during the postwar years. The 
European Broadcasting union, which had a membership of 25 
active and 11 associate countries, celebrated its fifth anniversary 
on Feb. 12, 1955. Under the presidency of Sir Ian Jacob, direc- 
tor general of the B.B.C., the general assembly, the admin- 
istrative assembly and the various committees met in Rome for 
the sixth ordinary session in October. 

In Austria the coming into force of the Austrian state treaty 
resulted in the dissolution of the American-operated radio sta- 
tion Rot-Weiss-Rot on July 12. On the same day, Austrian Na- 
tional Radio, Osterreichischer Rundfunk, discontinued the broad- 
cast of “Voice of America” and “Russian Hour” programs and 
the relay of B.B.C. Austrian service programs from London. 

In Germany agreement was reached to separate the Nordwest- 
deutscher Rundfunk, which was set up as an institution under 
public law in 1948, into two organizations: the Westdeutscher 
Rundfunk, to cover the Land North Rhine-Westphalia; and the 
Norddeutscher Rundfunk, to cover the Lander Lower Saxony 
and Schleswig-Holstein and the free and Hanseatic city of Ham- 
burg. It was anticipated that the reorganization would take 
effect from Jan. 1, 1956. 

On July 1 Radio Trieste formally returned to the control of 
Radio Italiana after a separation lasting ten years. In Yugo- 
slavia legislation was introduced during the autumn with a view 
to the enactment of a Broadcasting Stations act. (A. Ey.) 

Television in Great Britain.—The year 1955 was sharply di- 
vided into the periods before and after the opening of commer- 
cial television on Sept. 26. During the first period B.B.C. pro- 
grams continued without, initially, much marked change. 

Probably the most consistently high standard was preserved 
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by “Animal, Vegetable and Mineral,” the archaeological quiz 
program, with its derivative “Buried Treasure.” Glyn Daniel, 
fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, chairman of this pro- 
gram, was dubbed “TV personality of the year” by the Guild 
of Television Producers. 

Other serious programs from the talks department often 
touched a comparable level. In the case of “Press Conference,” 
success was dependent on the personality of the celebrity inter- 
viewed. Christopher Mayhew’s series on “Co-Existence” roused 
interest but its instalments were erratic. The talks department 
was also responsible for one of the year’s greatest triumphs, the 
virtually all-night transmission of the general election results. 
For his part in this, Richard Dimbleby was given the leading 
position in the magazine program, “Panorama,” when it ex- 
tended scope as well as time. 

The drama department did not discover much original work, 
though live productions continued on a high level. Most dis- 
tinguished perhaps was Harold Clayton’s of Romeo and Juliet, 
largely through its rare emphasis on pictorial beauty. Virginia 
McKenna was named best actress of the year by the Guild of 
Television Producers for her Juliet, and Peter Cushing, for the 
second time, best actor. Best designer was found to be Bruce 
Angrave for his ingenious work for ‘People Like Us,” an experi- 
mental series of sketches for four players by J. B. Priestley. 
Two unsubtle but popular series were “The Whiteoaks Chron- 
icle.” from the Mazo de la Roche novels, and “The Makepeace 
Story,” a more original cycle on the rise of the cotton industry. 
“The Grove Family” and the “Appleyards” continued to flour- 
ish. But the Producers guild award for the best script and the 
best production went to Colin Morris and Gilchrist Calder for 
“The Unloved,” a sympathetic and skilful documentary about 
a maladjusted child. 

“Eurovision” remained a strong B.B.C. card whose most 
thrilling trick was the television of a live performance of Tosca 
from an Italian studio. 

From the film department came the ambitious series, “War in 
the Air,” a fair equivalent to the U.S. “Victory at Sea.” Of the 
compilation films on the work of various film stars, much the 
most important and interesting was the one on Greta Garbo. 

First symptom of impending commercial competition was a 
steady trickle of trained talent from B.B.C. television. Big 
names which went almost straight from one to the other in- 
cluded not only B.B.C. producers such as Bill Lyon Shaw and 
Kenneth Carter but such celebrities as Orson Welles, Billy Gra- 
ham. announcer Leslie Mitchell and comedians Harry Secombe 
and Arthur Askey with many lesser names. Some important 
stars, however, stayed with the B.B.C. Wilfred Pickles, for ex- 
ample, had long forestalled the audience participation which was 
to be the new mode. I.T.A. (the Independent Television author- 
ity) had captured the popular animal collectors, Armand and 
Michaela Dennis. But the subtler naturalists, Peter Scott in his 
“Look” series and David Attenborough in his two “Zoo Quests” 
to Africa and British Guiana, stayed with the B.B.C., as had one 
of TV’s funniest comedians, Bob Monkhouse. Edana Romney 
with her “Is This Your Problem?” program and Jeanne Heal 
with her varied and accomplished interviews found no peers 
among I.T.A. hostesses. And in “Otf the Record” Jack Payne 
had devised a formula for using popular recording stars. 

One of the first surprises was the almost clean sweep of panel 
games. I.T.A. had only one indifferent sample. The B.B.C., after 
multiplying panel games ad absurdum, withdrew all but “What’s 
My Line?” Instead, interest and curiosity centred on the audi- 
ence participation and giveaway programs. These ranged from 
the sadistic crudity of ‘People Are Funny” to “Double Your 
Money” with its prizes for genuine knowledge. The first big win 
on the latter was by a university history graduate who had the 
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restraint to content himself with £512 instead of gambling for 
the £1,000. 
Next to the giveaways, the principal attractions were variety 
programs, notably “Sunday Night at the Palladium.” With such 
top liners as Gracie Fields, Johnnie Ray and Lena Horne and 
with the popular American comedy series, “I Love Lucy,” fol- 
lowing in the schedule, I.T.A. offered a strong counterattraction 
to the B.B.C.’s Sunday evening. 
A feature of independent television was the more rigid time- 
table, cut into fixed slices of 15 or 30 minutes. The advertise- | 
ments direct, the spot commercials, proved less startling than 
expected. Few were very imaginative, none offensive, most were } 
innocuous and there were always the elegant Shell tours of 
Britain with John Betjeman. Drama, although presented under } 
such titles as “Theatre Royal,” “Four Star Theatre,” “Inter- } 
national Theatre,” consisted almost entirely of chunks of film, } 
more or less entertaining but seldom of high quality. Neverthe- 
less numerous such famous names as Dame Edith Evans, Flora 
Robson, Wendy Hiller, Sir John Gielgud and Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson made obvious attractions. The “Granville Theatre Melo- 
drama” also quickly won a place for itself with the viewing } 
public. 
‘The Independent Television News, with Chris Chataway the 
runner as first reader, was generally found more lively than 
B.B.C. news. Discussion programs, such as “Crossroads” or 
“Points of View,” had the needed knack of informality. 
By the end of the year independent television in Britain was 
only two months old and so far only covered a small southern 
stretch of England. The authority had shown itself perhaps too 
sensitive to the need for flexibility. It seemed likely that for 
some time the B.B.C. would lead in the more serious programs 

and lag behind I.T.A. in the big popular entertainments. 
(F. B. Lr) 


Radiology: sce X-Ray AND RaDIoLocy. 
Railroad Accidents: see DISASTERS. 


Railroads Following a rather slow start, railway traffic and 
* revenues in the United States developed an up- 
ward trend during 1955, so that the railroads* had a better 
year than in 1954, although not as good as in 1953. Total 1955 
railway revenues were $10,100,000,000, compared with $9,400,- 
000,000 in 1954 and $10,700,000,000 in 1953. After paying | 
operating expenses, taxes and capital charges (but before divi- 
dends), the railroads realized $915,000,000 in 1955, compared. 
with $674,000,000 and $903,000,000 in 1954 and 1953, respec- 
tively. Traffic in the last three months of the year was running 
heavier than in either of the two preceding years, encouraging 
hope for continued favourable results in 1956. 

Cars of freight originated on railroads in 1955 totalled 37, 
600,000, the 1954 figure being 33,900,000 and 1953 showing 
38,300,000. Tonnagewise, railway freight traffic in 1955 came to 
1,375,000,000 tons, hauled for a total of 620,000,000,000 ton- 
miles (one ton moved one mile), for an average haul of 437 mi. 
Passenger traffic, measured in passenger-miles (one passenger 
travelling one mile), totalled 28,300,000,000, with an average 
trip per passenger of 71 mi. This traffic was handled at an 
average revenue of 1.4 cents per ton-mile and 2.6 cents per 
passenger-mile. In October the Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion authorized the railroads to make permanent and incor- 
porate in their basic rates the increases in freight rates granted 
in 1951-52. 

The physical plant of the railroads at the end of 1955 com: 
prised 212,000 mi. of first main track and 140,000 mi. of secon¢ 


“Unless otherwise specified, railroads herein refer to those of class I, whicl 
account for approximately 95% of total railway figures. 
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and other main tracks, yard tracks and sidings, making a total 
of 352,000 mi. of trackage. Utilizing this mileage were 33,000 
locomotives, made up of 24,550 diesel-electric, 7,800 steam and 
650 electric and other types. Passenger-train cars of railroad 
ownership totalled 34,100, consisting of 18,500 passenger-carry- 
ing cars and 15,600 cars used for mail, baggage and express; in 
addition there were 4,900 cars owned by the Pullman company. 
Freight cars totalled 1,831,900 of railroad ownership and 193,- 
100 of private and other ownership, in addition to 21,000 
cabooses and 85,000 units of work equipment. During the year 
the railroads installed in service 1,000 new locomotives (all 
diesel-electrics except Io electrics), 40,000 freight cars and 450 
passenger-train cars. 

Approximately 1,050,000 persons were employed on the rail- 
roads in 1955, with a total payroll of $4,800,000,000, averaging 
$4,600 annually per employee. No large-scale suspension of 
service through labour disturbances occurred, other than a strike 
on the Louisville & Nashville railroad and its affiliates which 
lasted 59 days and was attended by some violence. In the clos- 
ing months of the year, wage settlements were made with vari- 
ous classes of employees involving present and potential in- 
creases in the wage bill which could run as high as $3 20,000,000 
on an annual basis. For the first time the number of freight 
cars in a train was made a factor in determining the pay of 
trainmen. It was also considered probable that some increases 
in rates would be necessary to aid the railroads in meeting the 
increased wage bill. 

Of outstanding importance was the report of the Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Transport Policy and Organization. 
This committee, appointed by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, was 
composed of the secretary of commerce as chairman, the secre- 
tary of defense and the director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, with the secretaries of the treasury and of agricul- 
‘ture, the postmaster general and the director of the bureau of 
the budget participating on matters affecting their respective 
responsibilities. Its report, sent to the president at the end of 
1954 and made public April 18, 1955, contained 11 basic recom- 
mendations, most of them founded upon the following prin- 
ciples: (1) Stimulation of reliance on competitive forces in rate 
making. This would be accomplished by relaxing regulation of 
railroads to permit them to utilize their inherent advantages 
and to make rates within a zone of reasonability bounded by 
the out-of-pocket cost of the service and the fully distributed 
‘cost thereof. (2) Protection of common carrier transportation 
services of all kinds by closer definition of private and contract 
carriers and curtailment of abuses by these carriers in respect 
to unfair competition with common carriers. 

Further shifts in financial control of important railroads were 
witnessed in 1955. Following a proxy contest, the Boston and 
Maine came under new management. Changes in directorates 
affected the Chicago and North Western and the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas railroads. The Toledo, Peoria & Western, previously 
owned and operated independently, was jointly acquired by the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and the Pennsylvania railroads. 
Sale of the Illinois Terminal Railroad company to a group of 11 
major railroads was authorized by stockholders. The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, controlled by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville through stock ownership, was authorized by the Interstate 
ommerce commission to merge with the parent railroad. An 
interesting venture toward state ownership and operation of a 
railroad was a bill introduced into the 1955 session of the Illi- 
nois legislature to authorize purchase of the Chicago Aurora and 
Igin railway, a 54-mi. electric railway in financial difficulties. 
Several railroads took steps during the year to replace pre- 
erred stock with nonsecured debt obligations bearing interest 
only if and as earned. Since payments of interest are deductible 
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before income taxes, whereas dividends are payable from earn- 
ings after taxes, the substitution reduces income taxes and thus 
increases amounts available for dividends on common stock. 
Railroads concerned in this trend during 1955 included the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel Plate); Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Pacific; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; New York, New Haven and Hartford; 
Bangor and Aroostook; and the Boston and Maine. 

A notable financial event of the year was successful comple- 
tion by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad of what was said to be 
the largest debt-refinancing program ever undertaken by an 
American railroad, involving about $350,000,000. A significant 
operating change was the transfer in October to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific of de luxe Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific passenger trains which since 1889 had been 
handled between Omaha and Chicago by the Chicago and North 
Western. 

Developments during 1955 in the use and expansion of trailer- 
on-flatcar (piggyback) service were numerous. This service is 
of two principal types: (1) where it is confined to traffic of the 
railroad itself or of a railroad-owned trucking subsidiary ; and 
(2) where the service is also made available to shippers and 
trucking operators, without restriction. One result claimed from 
piggyback service, in addition to development or recovery of 
traffic for the railroads, was a marked reduction in claims 
against railroads for freight loss or damage. 

Several lightweight, low-slung, high-speed trains of radical de- 
sign were ordered by railroads in 1955. They included so-called 
Talgo trains purchased by the New York Central, New York, 
New Haven and Hartford and Boston and Maine roads and a 
development of Train X purchased by the New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroads. Another 
type, based upon automotive body design and construction, was 
to receive operating tests on the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. Still another new type train, of tubular design, 
was ordered by the Pennsylvania railroad, and the New Haven 
road ordered a streamline train based upon a modification of 
the RDC cars which were being used on several railroads. In 
trial runs, a Talgo-train prototype was operated at speeds up to 
103 m.p-h. on straight track, with curves taken comfortably at 
85 m.p.h. Ownership and use of high-level dome cars affording 
a panoramic view of the countryside also increased. Electronic 
systems for faster reservation and sale of passenger space 
received further impetus. 

Utilization of electronics for faster, more efficient classifica- 
tion of cars in yards also progressed. New devices not only 
automatically select and set up proper routes for cars from the 
hump to the classification track but also “remember” and store 
routes for additional cars for future use. In one instance, an 
entire train was automatically switched with an experimental 
development of this memory device. 

Accounting work was greatly expedited through use of elec- 
tronic equipment, including huge machines of almost unbeliev- 
able capacity and versatility. Among railroads which had ordered 
or installed these were the Chesapeake and Ohio; Southern; 
Illinois Central; and New York, New Haven and Hartford. 
Utilization of such machines requires intensive study and a high 
degree of precise programming. 

A recent innovation of considerable progress was a device for 
self-identification of trains by means of an inert coil which is 
activated as it passes over a charged coil in the track. Iden- 
tification is provided by tuning the inert coil to various fre- 
quencies of response. It was envisioned that this might lead to 
the automatic lining up of switches, setting of signals, posting 
of bulletin boards and announcing of trains. Experiments con- 
tinued in the use of television for railroad purposes, principally 
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for inspection and supervision in remote parts of switching 
yards. 

Research on nuclear energy in the railroad industry was evi- 
denced by a contract between a locomotive builder and the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western railroad for study of plans suitable 
for locomotive use. Actual experimentation in direct hydraulic 
transmission of power from diesel engines to locomotive wheels 
was another promising innovation. Individual and co-operative 
research activities by railroads and by their suppliers along 
these and many other lines were in sight for 1956. (See also 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION.) (Teal eae) 

Canada.—A new branch was planned in Labrador to connect 
with the recently opened Quebec, North Shore and Labrador 
railway. In Quebec the Canadian National railways were start- 
ing to construct a line from St. Félicien to Chibougamau; this 
would in turn link up at Chibougamau with a western section 
being built from Beattyville on the national transcontinental 
line, totalling 288 mi. In Ontario an important new 24-mil. 
branch was opened in July from Hillsport to the Geco mine. In 
British, Columbia progress continued with the southward exten- 
sion of the Pacific Great Eastern railway from Squamish to 
Vancouver in extremely difficult terrain. In the maritime prov- 
inces the Canadian National was operating trains over its new 
Canso causeway, joining the mainland to Prince Edward Island, 
thus eliminating ferry service. 

Both large Canadian railways received “Trainmaster’’-type 
2,400-h.p. diesel-electric locomotives, built in Canada. The 
Canadian Pacific railway inaugurated dome-type cars on its new 
“Canadian” Montreal-Vancouver service. A single three-unit 
diesel-electric locomotive worked this train throughout, covering 
the 2,881 mi. in 71 hr. ro min. The Canadian Pacific placed in 
service a new train ferry at Vancouver, and the Canadian 
National provided its staff with a mobile signal instruction car. 

Europe.—The reorganization of the British Transport com- 
mission in Jan. 1955 provided for a general staff at headquarters, 
the setting up of area boards for the six railway regions and the 
establishment of separate divisions to manage the road freight 
services, the road passenger services, the docks, the inland 
waterways and the hotels and restaurant cars. London Transport 
remained a separate executive under commission control. The 
modernization plan published early in 1955 set forth a 15-year 
plan, envisaging the expenditure of about £1,200,000,000, but 
about one-third of this total was accounted for by renewals of 
track, rolling stock, etc., which would take place in any case. 
The replacement of steam traction by electrification and diesel 
units on a comprehensive scale was planned, together with the 
equipment of freight rolling stock with continuous brakes, new 
marshalling yards and many other modern improvements, such 
as carriage-cleaning facilities and rebuilt stations. 

The “Elizabethan” nonstop ran in 64 hours between London 
and Edinburgh, 393 mi., in the summer months, a world record 
in steam traction. Electric traction had so far produced no fast 
runs in Britain. During the summer service there were 58 steam 
runs daily at more than 60 m.p.h. and consistent improvement 
continued in regard to cross-country services. 

Financial results of the British Transport commission for 1954 
revealed a working surplus of £45,500,000 but a deficit after 
fixed charges of almost £12,000,000. Wage disputes culminated 
in a strike of locomotive crews at the end of May 1955 lasting 
approximately two weeks, unofficially estimated to have caused 
a loss of revenue between £10,000,000 and £12,000,000. 

In Northern Ireland there was further curtailment of rail in 
favour of road services. Progress toward complete dieselization 
of railway operation continued apace in the Irish republic, 
where the first units were received of a large diesel locomotive 
order for nearly 100 units, being constructed in Manchester. 
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French National railways made history when trial runs on 
the electrified line between Bordeaux and Bayonne registered 
speeds of 205.6 m.p.h. Of test character with light trains, this 
speed was a world record for railways, but was not to be 
regarded as suitable for commercial services. By conversion of 
the Macon-Bourg section, the 1,450-mi. route from Paris to 
Syracuse in Sicily became electrically operated—the longest 
continuous electrified main line in the world. French railways 
continued to produce large deficits, partly because of war dam- 
age repairs. 

Italian State railways were electrifying the Messina—Palermo 
section and main lines in the Padua and Foggia areas. Swiss 
Federal railways widened several important trunk lines, such as 


Railway Traffic, by Major Countries* 


(in 000,000 passenger-kilometres and freight net ton-kilometres; 1 km. equals 
0.62137 mi.; tons used ore metric tons equal to 2,204.6 Ib.) 


Passenger-km. Net ton-km. 
1953 1953 
Country 1952 est. 1952 est. 
Argentinais, + % ‘rerestes) © 13,451 13,503 16,656 16,824 
Australia «, © 1 «0 «0s = — 11,046 10,748 
AdstrictiSr: ame: tetve.ten tele t= 4,661 5,032 5,564 5,213 
PYG eiseals GA 6 dig 50s 7,435 7,528 6,067 5,721 
Brazil||jmeetcmtemirn alka 5 - 10,344 10,735 ‘ 8,985 8,473] 
Ganadal steer 5,071 4,801 99,906 94,901 
China (mainland)?. . . . + + 14,7436 13,2000 5,2706 4,500° 
Czechoslovakia? .. +++ - 18,160° 18,600 12,690° 13,0004 
Francetes: ‘stemien tells: selene 28,580 25,880 44,050 40,340 
Germany (western)j - : 29,493 31,113 55,253 50,942 
lndicaSdlrce cence) 20 te 0 57,994 — 47,356 — 
Italyti? .. : 21,300 21,911 12,025 12,083 
Japaniiowa tones 5 81,282 83,554 38,724 40,418 
Mexico: si 0.06 « : 3,338 3,061 10,756 9,590 
Netherlands §? A 6,392 6,621 3,068 3,252 
Pakistan®) %:) sence: uke Memon. 8,983 — 4,917 ~- 
Polandi** ocrcmel co ssiercedseaie 20,851* 26,353TT 29,800 32,009tF 
South Africa, Union of ®fft . — — 1,251 21,574 
Spaint§§l|l| . . + - + « «© = 7,854 7,977 7,621 7,574 
Sweden su sine) comreieehas ale mes 6,333 6,234 9,633 9,017 
Switzerland®|||| . . - 6,878 _ 2,476 — 
United Kingdom{|{°° 33,297 33,490 36,613 37,227 
United States .. - 54,771 50,983 902,180 889,072 
Yugosiavia . =. - 4,815 5,981 8,383 8,817 


*Figures relate to both domestic and international railway traffic of each country indi- 
cated, excluding traffic of railways wholly within an urban unit, Plantation, industrial, min- 
ing, funicular and cable railways are also excluded. Figures relating to passenger 
traffic exclude military, government or railway personnel when carried free; net ton- 
kilometre figures exclude service traffic, mail, baggage and nonrevenuve governmental 
stores unless indicated. tYear ending June 30. {State railways. §Ton-kilometre figures 
cover carload lots only. ||Ton-kilometre figures include 13 railways only (90% of traffic 


including nonrevenve). 
{Excluding livestock. 9Ton-kilometre figures exclude livestock. 81947 data. [1948 
+Occupation traffic 


data. °Ton-kilometre figures include service traffic. 41949 data. 
included. ®Year ending March 31. **Includes both standard- and broad-gauge lines. 
441950 data. tfIncludes data for South-West Africa and Rhodesia railway's Vryburg- 
Bulawayo line. §§Passenger-kilometre figures exclude suburban traffic. ||||Ton-kilometre 
figures include mail and passengers’ baggage. 

Excluding Northern Ireland. 9?Ton-kilometre figures include nonrevenve traffic. 

Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1954. 
Olten—Lausanne, while the use of trains to ferry motorcars 
through the St. Gotthard and Simplon tunnels, when roads are 
impassable, developed rapidly. West German railways inaugu- 
rated the diesel “Saphir” express between the Ruhr and Ostend, 
and articulated diesel units, known as the “Komet” and the 
“Senator,” linked Hamburg with Frankfurt and Basle. These 
were the forerunners of the international diesel expresses to run 
between main western European cities. They would be known 
as Europexpresses; another recent service of this type was the 
Amsterdam-Brussels-Paris unit. 

It was planned to change the three-class system to two 
classes of accommodation in western Europe in 1956. In Ger- 
many a rail-grinding train was inaugurated to reduce rail cor: 
rugations, and electrification was extended to the Freiburg-Basle 
and Bruchsal-Heidelberg sections. A new station at Heidelberg 
was completed. Better services operated to eastern Germany 
where many new “Pacific” (4-6-2)-type locomotives enteret 
service. In Austria electric traction replaced steam betweet 
Vienna and Amstetten, Wels and Passau reaching Rosenbach 01 
the Yugoslav frontier through the long Karawanken tunnel. 

Belgian developments included the interesting direct rail-ca 
link between Brussels Central station and Brussels airport 4 
Melsbroek. In the Netherlands electric or diesel virtually re 
placed steam traction. With Switzerland, the Netherlands coul 
claim to have one of the few European railways more than co\ 
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Above: GRAVITY SWITCHING 
YARD, permitting automatic sorting 
of freight cars, under construction by 
the Southern Pacific lines at Houston, 
Tex. 


“Above, right: ‘“‘SAUTOMATICKET” 
smachine placed in experimental oper- 
ation by the New York Central rail- 
yroad in Feb. 1955. Intended chiefly 
for use by suburban passengers, the 
‘machine, operated by coins, supplied 
‘tickets for about 60 stations 


Right: CHRISTENING of lightweight 
‘“‘Aerotrain,’’ built by General Motors 
(Corp. in 1955. The train was to be 
mgiven test runs by the New York 
‘Central and Pennsylvania lines in 1956 


Right: “A HOG WILL RIDE But You Won’t,’’ was the protest of masked commuters 
lon a New York Central suburban line which announced in 1955 its decision to abandon 
passenger, but not freight, service on the line 

Below: ‘“‘HI-LEVEL” chair car ordered in 1955 by the Santa Fe railroad in response 
to passenger requests for a better view of the scenery. Top level is for seating only, 
lower for lounge and luggage storage 
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ering interest charges on its capital. Danish State railways 
placed in service two new ferries. one on the Helsingor-Halsing- 
borg route and the other on the Gedser-Grossenbrode service, 
which had developed very extensive traffic. 

New lines were opened in Finland between Laaja and Suomus- 
salmi and on the Suolahti-Haapajarvi line, widening was com- 
pleted near Kouvola. Fast diesel services were operating from 
Helsinki. Polish railways electrified the Warsaw-Lodz artery 
and made progress with the Katowice line. Hungary completed 
the reconstructed Danube bridge at Komarom, linking it with 
Czechoslovakia, and converted many coal-burning locomotives 
to oil-firing. A new bridge over the Mur river between Mura- 
keresztur and Kotoriba linked the Hungarian and Yugoslav 
railways. 

US.S.R. railways completed a new station at Stalingrad. 
Greece received new Italian-built 2-10-2 steam locomotives 
weighing 195 tons. Spanish National railways extended electri- 
fication to the Ujo-Gijon (35 mi.) and the Busdongo-Leon (33 
mi.) sections in Asturias. Steady progress continued with the 
new 280-mi. railway between Zamora, Orense and Santiago. 

Asia.—India placed in service British-built 3,600-h.p. elec- 
tric locomotives for the Bombay-Poona-Igatpuri sections of the 
Central railway, while electrification of the Eastern’s Calcutta 
lines began, with extensions on the Southern railway at Madras 
Egmore and on the Western railway near Borivli. Large orders 
were placed for several hundred steam locomotives, and the first 
air-conditioned coaches entered service on Indian metre-gauge 
lines; about 300 metre-gauge coaches were under construction. 

Of 855 mi. dismantled during World War II, about 500 mi. 
would be reopened by 1956; one such completed was the 
Madura line. New construction included the Chunar-Robertsganj 
line and a railway in Bihar. The new Charsadda line in Pakistan 
was the first to be built in the North-West Frontier province 
since rgr8. Australian-built diesel locomotives entered service 
in Pakistan. 

In Iran progress continued with the Shahrud-Meshed and 
Mianeh-Tabriz lines and new locomotives were imported from 
Britain. Malaya completed the reconstruction of its east coast 
railway and constructed a freight station in Kuala Lumpur. 

Electrification of Japanese National railways covered 1,162 
mi. Major construction continued on the links between the 
Chinese and U.S.S.R. railways, the new line passing through 
Ulan Bator. 

Africa.—Additional “River” class 2-8-2-type steam locomo- 
tives arrived in Nigeria together with diesel-electric units. Gold 
Coast railways inaugurated their new passenger terminal at 
Takoradi harbour and placed in service new diesel-electric loco- 
motives, as did the Sierra Leone railways. In French Cameroun 
an important bridge was opened in May across the Wouri river. 
Sudanese railways received 42 large oil-fired 4-8-2-type steam 
locomotives from Britain. In the Belgian Congo electrification 
was being extended to Elizabethville on the Bas Congo railway, 
and the construction of a link 276 mi. long was in hand between 
Kamina and Kabalo. The Western Uganda extension to Kasese 
neared completion. Rhodesian developments included all-electric 
signalling at Bulawayo and further centralized traffic control in- 
stallations. South African railways planned widenings at Durban 
and on the Natal main line, additional electric locomotives and 
further electrification. (CPS R 2 S:) 


Rainfall: see Merrroroocy. 

Raisins: see FRUIT. 

Randall Commission: sce Tarirrs. 

Rapid Transit: sce Ursan Transportation, U.S. 

Rates of Exchange: see ExcHAaNcEe ConTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 
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Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres: see TEXTILE InpuUs-} 


DRY. 
Reclamation: sce Forests; IRRIGATION ; Sort CONSERVATION. 


United States.—The year 1955 was an active 
Red Cross. one for the American Red Cross in services to j 
the armed forces, disaster relief, the blood program, health andj. 
safety education, and other programs. Volunteers, nearly 2,000,- 
ooo of them, provided the majority of the services and the} 
greater part of the leadership. 

More than 40% of the organization’s annual budget was ex- 
pended in behalf of members of the armed forces, veterans and 
their families. Home service workers in the nationwide structure} 
of 3,700 chapters, along with field directors in military hospitals} 
and installations in the United States and overseas, assisted 
servicemen and their families in problems related to welfaref 
and morale. A monthly average of 20,000 trained volunteers} 
served in 128 military hospitals. 

In the clubmobile program, Red Cross workers travelled aboutt 
16,000 mi. each month to bring recreation activities to 170,000 
servicemen in isolated sections of Korea. The opening of a new 
recreation centre in France brought to four the number operat-} 
ing in Europe and North Africa. The purpose was to provide} 
supplemental recreation activities and to increase the oppor-} 
tunity for friendly free-time contacts between U.S. forces over 
seas and the local population. 

Red Cross chapters assisted about 42,000 veterans and theirt 
families each month and during the year provided $800,000 inj 
emergency financial assistance. Under volunteer direction, ap 
proximately 19,000 volunteers—Gray Ladies, nurse’s aides, can 
teen workers and others—served each month in 172 Veterans 
administration hospitals. 

Mass care assistance had been given to 124,100 persons i 
1954 following disasters in 44 states, Alaska, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. Rehabilitation, which included the building and repair 
of houses, long-term medical and nursing care, basic mainte 
nance, and assistance with household furnishings and occupa 
tional supplies, was given 13,200 families. Expenditures totalled 
$3,714,000. The May 1955 tornadoes that struck in a four-state 
area devastated several Kansas and Oklahoma communities: 
Approximately 600 families were affected, and it was estimated 
that the cost of emergency care and rehabilitation would exceed 
$1,000,000. Through the League of Red Cross societies, 17 other 
countries were also aided in recovering from disasters. | 

The Red Cross blood program, directed at all levels by physi- 
cians, by 1955 had 47 regional programs covering chapters ir 
4o states and the District of Columbia. Nearly 2,500,000 blooc 
donations were received in 1954. Blood and blood products were 
distributed to 3,600 hospitals in 45 states and the District 0! 
Columbia. Volunteers gave more than 2,500,000 hours of servic 
in this program. During the first six months of 1955, 1,072,006 
donations were collected. 

In the 1954 calendar year 800,700 certificates were issued it 
first aid; 1,054,000 in water safety; 191,850 in home nursing 
and 26,000 volunteers took special training for assignments 
chapters, hospitals, institutions, and other agencies. By mid 
1955 there were 45,100 volunteer nurses enrolled for work i 
disaster and in other Red Cross and community programs 0 
service. There was a substantial growth in volunteer service fo 
patients in civilian mental hospitals. Trained volunteers serve 

120 civilian mental hospitals, 2,650 other civilian hospital 
and 1,500 agencies and organizations. 

Through arrangements with the Chinese Red Cross the fir 
shipment of American Red Cross food and comfort packag 
for Americans held prisoner in Communist China crossed th 
border at Hong Kong in June. Deliveries were thereafter to I 
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nade twice a month. These packages would supplement those 
ent by prisoners’ next of kin, which were being delivered by 
he Red Cross in about one-third of the time formerly required 
hrough commercial channels. 

Students in more than 75,000 elementary and secondary 
chools were enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. In addition to 
heir service activities locally, they filled 400,000 gift boxes for 
hipment to children of other lands. (Cale Bs) 

International.—Membership in the International Red Cross 
ncreased to 73 national Red Cross, Red Crescent and Red Lion 
ind Sun societies in 1955 as the result of the acceptance by the 
veague of Red Cross societies of the Afghan Red Crescent and 
he Red Cross society of the Democratic Republic of Germany. 
Total individual membership stood at 60,153,614 adults and 
14,771,132 Juniors. 

International disaster relief actions included aid for victims 
of fires in Beirut, Lebanon, and Istanbul, Turk., floods in Egypt. 
France, Sumatra, Australia, the United States, India and 
Pakistan, a hurricane over the Maldive Islands and an earth- 
qjuake in Greece. The total value of international assistance was 
ipproximately $500,000. National societies of these and other 
sountries afflicted by calamities spent an additional $7,000,000. 

International Red Cross assistance to refugees in South Korea, 

South Vietnam and the near east was valued at $500,000. 
_ Barriers were lowered in several countries to permit the re- 
sroupment of families under Red Cross auspices, particularly of 
areeks from Rumania to Greece, Canada, Australia and the 
Jnited States, from Hungary to Greece and Canada, from 
czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia to Greece, and of Japanese from 
he Soviet Union and Communist China to Japan. The total 
dumber of people involved was approximately 2,000. 

In the medico-social field group, studies were published by 
he League of Red Cross societies on hospital libraries, water 
afety, mountain first-aid and rescue, accident prevention among 
shildren, recruitment of blood donors, treatment of burns and 
oxic poisoning caused by unignited aviation fuel and casualty 
aking. In Sept. 1955, an International Red Cross meeting was 
1eld at league headquarters in Geneva, Switz., to perfect plans 
or Red Cross participation in the protection of the civilian 
»opulation in case of war. At the same time, there were meet- 
ngs of the league’s Nursing Advisory committee and the Junior 
Xed Cross Advisory committee grouping specialists in nursing 
nd education from more than 30 countries. 

During the year special training camps for about 300 Junior 
ted Cross members from 35 countries were held in Yugoslavia, 
reland and Canada. 

_ On Sept. 1, 1955, Leopold Boissier succeeded Paul Ruegger as 
resident of the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
(H. W. De.) 


teforestation: see Forests. 
teformed Church: see PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Organized efforts to resolve the problem of refu- 
\efugees. gees remaining in Europe continued during 1955 
nder the auspices of the Office of the United Nations High 
‘ommissioner for Refugees, the United States Escapee program, 
4e Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and 
ae voluntary agencies. The Office of the High Commissioner 
or Refugees was originally established by the United Nations 
1 Dec. 1950 and was continued in 1953 for a period of five 
ears. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands) was re-elected 
igh commissioner for the same term. The functions of the 
ffice are to provide legal and political protection for refugees 
nd to seek permanent solutions for the problem by assisting 
overnments and voluntary agencies to facilitate the voluntary 
»patriation of refugees or their assimilation in new countries 
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of residence. 

In Oct. 1955 the high commissioner reported to the United 
Nations that 15 governments had ratified the Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees promulgated by the diplomatic 
conference convened by the general assembly of the United 
Nations at Geneva, Switz., in 1951. The convention, which came 
into force on April 22, 1954, codifies the rights of refugees and 
gives them status in international law. Among the rights and 
privileges accorded to refugees under the convention are the 
right to work and to join labour unions, status in the courts, 
participation in social security systems, freedom to travel, 
travel documents and public education for children. 

During the period from 1947 to 1953, international efforts 
had been focused largely on securing the emigration of refugees 
from Europe to overseas countries of immigration. The Inter- 
national Refugee organization (1947-52) had resettled more 
than 1,050,000 refugees overseas. In 1953 and 1954 it became 
increasingly apparent that many refugees in Europe would not 
qualify for admission to countries of immigration and would of 
necessity, if not from choice, be obliged to re-establish their 
lives in the countries of their present residence in Europe. 

In response to this need and consistent with his mandate, the 
high commissioner proposed to the general assembly of the 
United Nations in Oct. 1954 that a fund of $12,000,000 be estab- 
lished to assist the integration of refugees in the economies of 
the countries of initial and secondary asylum in Europe. This 
effort was to continue over a period of four years after which 
it was assumed that the countries of asylum would be in a 
position to absorb the remaining refugees on their own resources. 
The general assembly acted favourably on the high commis- 
sioner’s proposal and the United Nations Refugee fund was 
established. At the meeting of the Economic and Social council 
in Geneva in May 1955, the high commissioner’s advisory com- 
mittee of 15 governments was reconstituted as the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund Executive committee and its membership 
enlarged to 20 governments. The executive committee estab- 
lished a budget of $4,200,000 to be expended during the year 
1955. The integration projects to be undertaken under the 
auspices of the fund in Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece and 
the near east were the establishment of refugees in agriculture 
and in small trades, businesses and professions, the building of 
houses, loans and scholarships for students and assistance in 
vocational training. 

The U.S. Escapee program, initiated in 1952, continued dur- 
ing 1955 to assist new refugees arriving in Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Greece. While the flow of such refugees from eastern 
Europe diminished to approximately 450 monthly during the 
year, their needs were nonetheless acute, taking into account 
the burdens already carried by the countries of asylum in caring 
for the refugees remaining in their territories since the war. In 
Oct. 1955 the Escapee program had about 30,000 such refugees 
under care and had already resettled overseas more than 23,000. 
The assistance in care and maintenance, medical care and voca- 
tional and language training provided by the program was sup- 
plemental to that supplied by the countries of asylum. Emphasis 
was placed on the emigration of escapees for whom transpor- 
tation was supplied by the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. The Escapee program depended heavily 
on the collaboration of the voluntary agencies in carrying out 
specific projects aimed at the early re-establishment of the 
escapees in useful employment either in Europe or abroad. 
Similar services were provided in Hong Kong both for European 
refugees permitted to depart from Shanghai and to a limited ex- 
tent for Chinese refugees from the communist mainland. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, 
organized in 1951 at Brussels, Belg., on the initiative of the 
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United States, 
and expected to move 119,000 in 1955. 
of the persons moved by the committee during the four years 
refugees of various categories. More than 


moved 121,222 migrants out of Europe in 1954 
Approximately one-third 


of its operations were 
75,000 were under the mandate of the United Nations high com- 
missioner. New Zealand and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland joined the committee in 1955, bringing the member- 
ship to 26 governments, including those of countries of emigra- 
tion in Europe and countries of immigration in the western 
hemisphere. The purpose of the committee is to facilitate the 
emigration of persons, including refugees who would not other- 
wise be moved, from the overpopulated areas of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Greece and the Netherlands to countries overseas 
where opportunities for employment and a less crowded exist- 
ence are available. During 1955 more than 40% of the persons 
moved went to Australia, while Italy supplied the largest num- 
ber of emigrants from Europe. 

In addition to supplying ocean transport, the committee in 
co-operation with its member governments provides many tech- 
nical services in the processing and reception of migrants and 
vocational training in specific industrial skills required by the 
immigration countries. 

The constitution of the committee which came into force in 
Nov. 1954 was accepted by 23 of the member governments and 
gave the committee more formal status as a temporary com- 
mittee with an anticipated life span of five more years. 

The committee’s budget for 1955 totalled $42,697,030, di- 
vided in two parts: $2,619,010 for administrative expenditure 
and $40,078,020 for operational expenditure. Contributions to 
the administrative expenditure are obligatory on member gov- 
ernments. Contributions to the operational expenditure are vol- 
untary. To an increasing degree, the migrants assisted were con- 
tributing to the financial costs of their transport. 

The rising level of economic activity in Germany in 1954 and 
1955 greatly assisted the German Federal Republic in the fur- 
ther integration of the German minority groups which were ex- 
pelled from eastern Europe after the war and the more than 
1,500,000 German refugees from the eastern zone of Germany. 
These expellees and German refugees have the full rights of Ger- 
man citizenship. The flow of refugees from the east zone was at 
the rate of 6,500 monthly during the first quarter of 1955 and 
increased to more than 20,000 monthly in October. 

No substantial developments toward the establishment on the 
land of the 875,000 Arab refugees in the near east resulting 
from the conflict in Palestine during 1948 took place during the 
year. The United Nations continued to house and feed the 
refugees. 

The movement of refugees from the communist Vietminh 
area to the south in Indochina continued during the year. Esti- 
mates of the total movement since the end of hostilities in the 
area were nearly 1,000,000 persons. (See also IMMIGRATION, 
EMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—George L. Warren, “Problems of Financing European 
Migration,” Department of State Bulletin, vol. xxxili, no. 843 (Aug. 22, 
1955); Report of United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to the 
General Assembly, United Nations Documents A/2648, A/2648/Add. 1 
and A/2648/Add. 2 (1954); Jacques Vernant, The Refugee in the Post- 
War World (London, 1953). (Gre We) 


Relay Racing: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 

Relief: sce Community Cuest; Rep Cross; SOCIAL SECURITY. 
See also the articles on the various states of the United States 
and the provinces of Canada. 


R i . A feature of 1955 which was a continuation of the 
e gion. previous year was the revival in some of the re- 
ligions of Asia. That in Buddhism, as in recent years, centred 
in Burma. What was known as the sixth Buddhist council went 
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on with its task of establishing definitive texts of the core 0 
the Buddhist sacred writings, the Tripitaka. Four of the pre 
ceding councils, convened for a similar purpose, had been i 
India and Ceylon before the time of Christ. What was regarded 
as the fifth had met in Mandalay in 1871. The sixth and cur 
rent council was an enterprise of the Hinayana branch of Bud 
dhism. It was aided by a substantial grant from the Ford foun+, 
dation for the construction and equipping of a library. At tha) 
end of 1954 there assembled, also in Burma, what was known aq) 
the third biennial conference of the World Fellowship of Bud 
dhists. It continued into 1955. To it came not only representa 
tives of Hinayana, the wing of Buddhism which prevailed in 
Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, but also some from Mahayana) 
the predominant form in Japan, China and Korea. For it the 
government of Burma provided physical facilities. Part of th 
equipment was a huge assembly hall erected to look like a cave 
There was also a World Peace pagoda. Many Buddhists werd 
saying that since the great wars of the 20th century had sprung 
from the occident, Christianity, as the presumed faith of thaj 
region, had failed to prevent them and that in Buddhism way 
the hope for world peace. | 

Some Moslems were making a similar claim for Islam. They} 
too, asserted that Christianity had been proved incapable 0} 
bringing peace and declared that in Islam was the way to it 
achievement. Islam was making numerical and geographic gaing 
These were chiefly among animistic peoples in Africa south oj 
the Sahara. 

In Hinduism there was something of a revival. One phase o 
it was seen in Vinoba Bhave. A Hindu representing the Gandly 
tradition, he travelled through India, as he had earlier, urgin| 
landowners to give up some of their land for redistributios 
among the landless. On the other hand, Bhimrao Ramji Ambed 
kar, an educated leader of the “outcastes,” was trying to wil 
them to Buddhism rather than have them assimilated t| 
Hinduism. | 

Although the Communists were atheists, in China, to win f 
vour with the Tibetans, they were refurbishing the Lama te 
ple in Peking and in other ways were encouraging the form ¢ 
Buddhism professed by the Tibetans. | 

As had been true since World War II, in Japan some of th 
Shinto sects flourished, especially those which stressed the hea 
ing of disease by faith. | 

It must be noted, however, that the revivals in the Asiat’ 
religions were displayed only among minorities. Secularisn 
which had entered with other currents from the occident, wé 
very widespread. The decay of Buddhism and Taoism in Chir 
and of Buddhism in Korea, which had been in progress for cei 
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uries, continued. In China and North Korea it was accelerated 
yy the dominance of communism. In China and Korea Con- 
lucianism, once the faith of the educated, had been losing its 
grip through much of the 20th century, especially after the col- 
apse of the monarchy in China in rorr—r12. In China and North 
Korea communism was dealing it additional 
Japan had not recovered from the 
(largely in cultivated land) of its temples and monasteries, 
drought by the breakup of the large holdings by the occupation 
after World War II. It was also significant that in several coun- 
ies the renewed loyalty to the hereditary religion was closely 
associated with heightened nationalism and was from patriotic 
us well as religious conviction. That was true, for example, of 
Islam in Egypt and of Buddhism in Ceylon and Burma. 

The progressive weakening of animism among the peoples of 
Africa south of the Sahara should also be noted. This was the 
result of the rapid disintegration of the tribal and family life 
and the other inherited mores wrought by the impact of Euro- 
pean civilization, the growth of cities and the recruiting of 
labour for work in the mines. 

In Iran the persecution of Baha’i continued. It will be re- 
membered that Baha’i had its origin in Iran as an outgrowth 
from Islam. For several years pressures had been brought 
ugainst it in the land of its birth. 

For Christianity the record of the year was somewhat mixed, 
dut on the whole was one of gain. On the negative side was an 
ncreasing tension in Spain between the Roman Catholic Church 
ind the Falange. More spectacular was the conflict in Argentina 
yetween the Roman Catholic Church and Pres. Juan D. Peron. 
Peron, dominant in the government, denounced the church and 
hreatened it with disestablishment. The church excommunicated 
Peron. (A revolt in Sept. 1955 forced him out of office.) 

' Sobering, too, was the action in Roman Catholic Belgium 
dy an administration controlled by Socialists and liberals in re- 
ducing state subsidies to church schools and strengthening the 
yublic schools. On the other hand, in a Eucharistic congress held 

n Brazil, bishops in attendance from various parts of the world 
ook steps to improve the condition of the Roman Catholic 
church in South America by appealing for more priests from 
furope. The church in South America had too few clergy to 
-are for its constituency. Here was an effort to remedy the de- 
iciency. In the U.S.S.R. the Kremlin, although in the hands of 
he officially atheistic Communist party, was less intransigent 
oward religion than formerly. It was showing more respect for 
he officials of the Orthodox Church and was permitting repre- 
entatives from churches outside the “iron curtain” to send 
messages and visitors not only to the Orthodox Church but also 
o the Baptists. It allowed some of the latter to attend a meet- 
g in London of the Baptist World alliance. 

In the Netherlands the Dutch Reformed Church adopted a 
ew confession of faith, the first since the 17th century. The 
.S. evangelist, Billy Graham (q.v.), followed up the meetings 
hich he had held in London in 1954 with a campaign in Scot- 
and which attracted much attention. Addresses by him on the 
ontinent of Europe were given wide publicity. 

In the United States the increase in church membership con- 
inued. The latest figures, those for 1954, showed a total of 
7,482,611, more than the previous year by 2,639,766. Of the 
pproximately 97,000,000 about 57,000,000 were Protestant, 
2,000,000 Roman Catholic and 2,500,000 Jewish. This was 
10.3% of the population, the first time that the proportion had 
isen above 60%. 

_ In August the World’s Young Men’s Christian association 
elebrated in Paris the centennial of the formation of its World’s 
Jliance. The World Council of Churches in association with the 
nternational Missionary council followed up the program 


lows. Buddhism in 
losses in the endowments 


in the capitol, 
Washington, D.C., opened in 1955 for the exclusive use of U.S. congressmen 
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adopted at Evanston, Ill., in 1954, and in the meeting of its 
central committee in Switzerland in the summer admitted addi- 
tional churches to membership. 

(See also CHRISTIAN UNITY; CuurcH MEMBERSHIP; MIs- 
SIONS, FoREIGN [ReLicrous]; also under separate denomi- 
nations. ) CRS ar) 


Religious Denominations: see CHuRCcH MEMBERSHIP. 


Religious Education Protestant and Orthodox.—A 

* study conference on religious edu- 
cation took place in Indonesia in the early summer of 1955, 
when 70 delegates representing practically all of the Protestant 
churches in those islands came together at Sukabumi, near 
Djakarta, for three weeks under the auspices of the Theological 
Commission of the Indonesian Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. The findings of this conference were to be published in 
the Indonesian language as a handbook on Christian education 
for the churches of that country. 

Several thousand Protestant and Orthodox Sunday school 
teachers and workers from the United States and Canada gath- 
ered at the 23rd International Sunday School convention at 
Cleveland, O., in late July. Visiting delegates attended from the 
Philippines, West Pakistan, Egypt, Great Britain and Mexico. 

The development of indigenous curriculum materials for use 
in the Christian education programs of the churches in the mis- 
sion fields continued to be given major emphasis. Nationalist 
and independence movements in Africa and Asia were resulting 
in the transfer of day schools in many countries from church 
control to the control of the secular authorities. This had hap- 
pened or was happening in some degree in Ceylon, India, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo. It therefore became urgently necessary to build 
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strong Christian education in the 
through Sunday schools and youth groups. 

Protestant and Orthodox delegates from eight countries of 
the near east were invited to attend two official curriculum 
conferences in September and October in Egypt and the Leba- 
non, respectively. 

Four preliminary conferences on curriculum development and 
leadership education for Christian education in Africa were 
planned for Dec. 1955 and the first three months of 1956. The 
conferences were to be held in east, west, central and southern 
Africa and 17 countries were involved. 

An international team representing the Philippines and Can- 
ada planned to visit Nigeria in the latter part of 1955 and the 
first six months of 1956 to study Sunday school and youth pro- 
grams in the local churches and to assist local leaders in Africa 
to give a training course to about 25 young Nigerians who were 
to be used to promote Sunday school and youth work in the 
churches of that country. 

The Youth committees of the World Council of Christian 
Education and the World Council of Churches met at Princeton 
Theological seminary, Princeton, N.J., early in 1955 to consider 
requests from youth groups in 20 countries around the world 
for participation in international projects. 

The World’s alliance of the Y.M.C.A. celebrated its tooth an- 
niversary at a conference in Paris in Aug. 1955. (CNS Cr) 

Roman Catholic.—In 1955 the 1,557 diocesan and parochial 
high schools in the United States reported 398,192 pupils; the 
842 private secondary schools reported 241,418. Pupils in the 
8,843 parish elementary schools numbered 3,253,608. Enrolment 
in the s42 private elementary schools reached 95,685. These 
figures represented a substantial increase over those of 1954: 
23,093 for the first group, 13,518 for the second and 4,442 for 
the third. The number of children cared for in 328 protective 
institutions rose from 20,148 to 35,147. 

Enrolments in the 247 Catholic colleges and universities 
totalled 219,706 in 1955, an increase of 8,786 over 1954. The 78 
diocesan seminaries reported 9,539 students and 385 novitiates 
and scholasticates of the various orders and congregations were 
preparing 16,493 candidates for the priesthood. 

Catholic schools of nursing accounted for 30% of all nurses 
graduated in the United States and its territories, with a total 
of 8,812 graduates. There were 334 state-approved Catholic 
schools of nursing, 43 of which were colleges offering basic de- 
gree programs; 291 were schools with three-year diploma pro- 
grams, the majority of which were under hospital control. 

Archbishop John F. O’Hara of Philadelphia, formerly presi- 
dent of Notre Dame university, Notre Dame, Ind., stated in a 
front-page editorial, July 29, 1955, in the Catholic Standard and 

Times, that Catholics in the United States contribute more than 
$1,000,000,000 each year in taxes to the public schools of the 
country, a sum which is only part of their outright “gift” to 
public education. 

Foundations to aid education recognized Catholic colleges in 
their 1955 programs. The Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education awarded Manhattan college, New York city, a grant 
for a self-survey of its operations. The Ford fund awarded six 
fellowships and the Guggenheim foundation four to Catholic 
university faculty members. The Rockefeller foundation granted 
the University of Notre Dame $100,000 to support its research 
in international relations. (J. LaF.) 

Jewish.—The year 1955 witnessed continued effort and prog- 
ress in religious and cultural life throughout the Jewish world. 
Among the notable efforts and accomplishments were the estab- 
lishment of a number of colleges and teacher training schools in 
America, in Europe and in Israel. 

In New York city, a liberal college for girls known as Stern 
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college was opened as an extension of Yeshiva university. The 
primary purpose of Stern College for Women is to provide} 
young women with an education in the liberal arts and sciences 
as well as a grounding in Jewish learning and traditions. 

An institution of higher learning named Bar-Ilan university 
was dedicated on Aug. 27 in Ramat Gan, Israel. Sponsored by 
the Mizrachi Organization of America, the university is devoted 
to a study of traditional Judaism, combined with a full course 
in higher general education following the pattern of American} 
colleges. 

Hebrew Union college-Jewish Institute of Religion of Cincin-} 
nati, O., and New York city announced, on the observance of its 
8oth anniversary, the opening of a graduate school in Jerusalem} 
which would foster Jewish learning along liberal religious lines} 
in keeping with the policies of Hebrew Union college-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion. 

To meet the increased need for religious teachers in Jewish 
communities in Europe, South America and North Africa, the 
department of education and culture of the Jewish agency in’ 
Jerusalem opened an institute for the training of teachers, 
named after the American Zionist leader, Chaim Greenberg. 

To advance the study of modern Hebrew in Jewish communi 
ties and in general high schools and colleges, representative 
from 30 countries attended a Hebrew congress in Jerusalem} 
during the summer. One of the notable resolutions adopted by 
the congress was an appeal to the U.S.S.R. to remove current) 
restrictions against religious education and the study of Hebrew 
in the Soviet Union and the satellite states. 

In America, Jewish religious education continued to make 
progress, particularly in enrolment of new students. As in previ 
ous years, religious schools experienced a great shortage 0 
teachers. To cope with this problem, the American Associatio 
for Jewish Education resolved to call a national conference i 
1956 with a view of stimulating greater interest in the profes 
sion of Jewish education. (S. M. B.) 


Representatives, House of: sce Evections, U.S.; UNITE 
STATES CONGRESS. 

Republican Party: see Poviricar Parties, U.S. 
Research Libraries, Association of: sce SOCIETIES AN 
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Respiratory Diseases. "s**ocests 78, estes 
p y e * sis was becoming a problem 0 
increasing importance in the United States. Popularly the con- 
dition is known as parrot fever because the disease, and the virus 
which causes it, were first recognized as being transmitted te 
humans from parrots and other psittacine birds. The same 01 
closely related viruses are prevalent among all birds including 
chickens and street pigeons. In 1951, the U.S. public healtl 
service had relaxed the interstate and foreign quarantine regula: 
tions for psittacine birds. A great increase occurred in the num. 
ber of such birds, particularly parakeets, sold as household pet: 
in the United States. Coincidentally the number of cases of psit 
tacosis reported rose considerably. Only 20 to 30 cases wer 
reported annually to the national office of vital statistics of th 
public health service for 1945 through 1951; the number there 
after steadily increased. 

During 1954, cases were reported from 29 states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. Eight states each reported 15 or more cases 
Texas and California reporting 151 and 56, respectively. L 
Texas 149 cases were among employees of several poultr 
processing plants and the viruses isolated from turkeys wet 
also associated with some of these plants. Pigeons, and possibl 
chickens, were also involved as the source of infection of 
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number of human cases. The total reported in the weekly 
Communicable Disease Summary for 1954 was 445, but the final 
figure for that year on an annual basis was expected to be 
greater. During 1955, as many as Io cases were reported each 
week in these summaries. Most cases of psittacosis are probably 
not reported because other diagnoses, particularly primary atypi- 
cal pneumonia or virus pneumonia, are made. 

Influenza.—Dorland J. Davis, chief of the laboratory of in- 
fectious diseases of the National Microbiological institute, 
briefly reviewed the occurrences of influenza epidemics in the 
United States and elsewhere in recent years in relation to the 
types of influenza viruses that caused them. 

The changes in the specificity of the strains of influenza 
viruses that cause epidemics in different years had been shown 
to be reflected in the types of antibody that could be demon- 
strated in groups of individuals following vaccination with vac- 
cines containing only single specific individual strains. When 
children, whose initial exposures had been only to recent so- 
called A prime strains (the term applied to strains of influenza 
A isolated in 1947 and thereafter), were vaccinated with a 
single strain of one of the A viruses, they showed marked in- 
creases in antibodies to the A prime strains and little or no in- 
crease in titer to the A strains that caused epidemics prior to 
1947 unless they had been vaccinated with such strains. When 
sera from individuals of different age groups were tested with 
prototype strains, marked rises in titers were found in a few 
_ children to some strains that caused outbreaks in 1935 or earlier 
after vaccination with A prime strains; this was interpreted as 
_ indicating a limited prevalence of infections with viruses that 
resembled the earlier strains. Persons over 30 years old fre- 
_ quently responded with rises to the earlier type A strain regard- 
, less of the strain used in the vaccination, and, by contrast, some 
| individuals were found who were considered to have escaped 
_ experience with the earlier viruses during periods when they 
were prevalent. 

When antibody levels with the same prototype strains of in- 
_fluenza viruses were compared in sera collected during 1953 
from persons in Sheffield, Eng., and in Michigan, it was found 
that: (1) similar shifts in the dominance of the types com- 
| prising the group A viruses occurred in both countries at the 
same time; (2) the levels of antibody were considerably lower 
in Sheffield but there was less difference to some viruses than to 
| others, and (3) the lower levels of composite antibody titers in 
_ Sheffield correlated with and helped explain the higher incidence 
} of influenza in England. 
| T. Francis Jr., recently summarized the current status of the 
( control of influenza. He felt that the results of studies on vac- 
cination with inactive influenza viruses demonstrated their high 
i effectiveness. Reactions were few but persons naturally sensitive 
4 to eggs or chickens should not be given the vaccines, which are 
_prepared in chick embryos. He felt that he could with confi- 
t dence suggest a broader use of the vaccine and that it could 
| sharply reduce the risk of influenza and other respiratory dis- 
/ orders which may accompany or follow it. Unfortunately, in 
i spite of his wide experience not many shared his confidence in 
| these vaccines, and they had not achieved general acceptance, 
i but were reserved for special groups of individuals in whom 
protection against influenza was very important. 

Common Cold and Other Acute Respiratory Infections. 
—wWhile no progress was reported on the isolation of the causa- 
) tive agent of the common cold, information had been accumu- 
j lated about certain other viruses isolated in tissue cultures 
1 which seemed to be causally related to infections of the respira- 
) tory tract. R. J. Huebner, W. P. Rowe and their co-workers at 
) the National Institutes of Health isolated a group of new viruses 
}in tissue cultures from adenoid and tonsillar tissues removed 
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surgically, from secretions of the nose, throat and conjunctivae 
and from feces of persons with respiratory illnesses; they desig- 
nated them as adenoidal-pharyngeal-conjunctival (APC) viruses. 
These viruses were grown from tissues which contained specific 
antibodies against them, merely by prolonged periods of incu- 
bation. 

By the end of 1954 these workers had segregated 143 strains 
of such viruses into six specific types all of which grew readily 
in cultures of certain types of human cells. All six types were 
shown to be the cause of frequent infections in humans, begin- 
ning at an early age. Antibody studies in Washington, D.C., 
indicated that 50% of infants 6 mo. to 1 yr. of age had already 
been infected by at least one type; by the age of 15, the aver- 
age person had already been infected by several types; and most 
persons had antibodies to four or more types by the age of 34. 

They also produced some evidence that two of the types pro- 
duce specific types of illness, one of these, type 4, correspond- 
ing to a type designated R167 that was isolated by workers in 
the army medical school. The other, type 3, was recovered from 
many cases of acute nasopharyngitis and conjunctivitis during a 
winter outbreak in a hospital ward and a summer outbreak in a 
country day school; this type seemed to be established as a well- 
defined clinical entity. 

In studies in Cleveland (O.), sera obtained from donors of in- 
fectious respiratory secretions and recipients of these secretions 
during a human transmission experiment carried out in 1945 
were studied for antibodies to the RI67 and some of the APC 
viruses. The results indicated that the acute respiratory dis- 
ease in those studies was caused by an agent that was either 
identical with, or closely related to the R167 agent, and that 
this infection was distinct from the common cold and from pri- 
mary atypical pneumonia. Other viruses, distinct from RI67, 
were also responsible for cases of this disease. Agents similar to 
the APC viruses, however, were recovered from cases of non- 
bacterial infections in the civilian population of Cleveland in 
July and Aug. 1954; type 3 was the virus predominantly impli- 
cated, but at least one other type was involved. 

The present status of the prevention of the common cold and 
uncomplicated respiratory infections was recently summarized 
by J. H. Dingle. He indicated that no truly effective methods 
were yet available for the prevention of the great majority of 
respiratory diseases caused by viruses. He expressed real hope, 
however, that such measures would emerge from continued 
studies of the new respiratory viruses and those of measles, 
chicken pox and others and from the search for agents which 
kill them or inhibit their growth. 

Histoplasmosis.—This fungous infection which is caused by 
Histoplasma capsulatum had received a great deal of attention 
in recent years because it produces lesions in the lungs resem- 
bling those of tuberculosis for which it is often mistaken. Most 
of the infections are recognized by a skin test with histoplas- 
min, a product of the causative fungus, in the same manner 
that tuberculosis infections are uncovered by skin tests with 
tuberculin. The fungus was isolated from soil and also from 
domestic animals, including dogs, cats and horses and from wild 
animals living in the proximity of human habitations. 

At the 14th Conference on the Chemotherapy of Tuberculosis 
of the Veterans Administration, Army and Navy, evidence was 
presented which emphasized the importance of histoplasmosis 
as a problem in sanatoriums devoted to the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. Two groups of workers discovered that about 2.2% of 
cases considered to have advanced tuberculosis with cavities in 
their lungs actually had active histoplasmosis, proved by ex- 
aminations of specimens of lung or by cultivation of the fungus, 
and about 5.3% probably had this disease as evidenced by 
positive skin tests with histoplasmin or by finding antibodies 
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in the blood. It was estimated that about 1,300 such cases 
would be found in tuberculosis sanatoriums in the areas of high 
prevalence of histoplasmosis. 

The treatment of histoplasmosis had not been satistactory. 
Success was reported in an isolated case of localized histoplasma 
infection of the hard palate and gingiva by the use of 2-hydroxy- 
stilbamidine. As with many other infections, there was the 
possibility of increasing the dissemination ot histoplasma in- 
fections widely throughout the body when cortisone or similar 
adrenocortical hormones were given, especially in large doses 
for prolonged periods; this was demonstrated experimentally in 
guinea plg infections. 
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cee This French overseas island département in the 
Reunion. Indian ocean has an area of 969 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 241,708; (1954 census) 274,370 (French Creoles, Ne- 
groes, mulattoes, Indians and Chinese). Language: French and 
Creole French. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Chief towns 
(pop., 1950 est.): St. Denis (cap.) 39,057; St. Paul 27,585; Su 
Pierre 24,652; St. Louis 23,925. Prefect in 1955, Pierre Philip. 
History.—Marcel Cerneau and Georges Repiquet, both Radi- 
cals, were elected to the senate. Sugar production rose, so that 
a favourable adjustment of the balance of trade was possible. 
(Hv. DE.) 


Foreign Trade-—(1954) Monetary unit: franc C. F. A. (Colonies Fran- 
caises d’Afrique) =2 metropolitan francs. In 1955 U.S. $1=350 metropoli- 
tan francs. Imports 6,400,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 4,400,000,000 fr. 
C. F. A. from France; exports 6,200,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 
5,000,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to France. Production (1954): sugar 175,000 
metric tons; vanilla 52 metric tons; rum 87,000 hl. 


R h W It Phili (1907- __), U.S. labour leader, 
eut ef, d er Hip was born Sept. 1 at Wheeling, 
W.Va. After working in steel and automobile plants he and his 
brother Victor began in 1933 a tour of rr European and Asiatic 
countries, working as labourers and studying various national 
labour movements, including that of the U.S.S.R. He returned 
home in 1935 and the following year was elected to the inter- 
national executive board of the United Automobile Workers 
union. In 1942 he was elected vice-president and in 1946 presi- 
dent. On April 20, 1948, unidentified assailants seriously 
wounded him with a shotgun blast. 

In 1949-50 Reuther’s U.A.W. won substantial workers’ pen- 
sion concessions from the major automobile manufacturers. On 
Dec. 4, 1952, Reuther was elected president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to succeed Philip Murray (1886-1952). 
As C.1.O. president Reuther became actively critical of the 
Eisenhower administration’s labour policies, especially after the 
resignation of Martin P. Durkin as US. secretary of labour on 
Sept. 10, 1953. Meanwhile negotiations had been under way for 
a merger of the C.I.0. with the American Federation of Labor, 
leading to a final agreement in Dec. 1955, under which George 
Meany (q.v.) of the A.F. of L. became president of the new 
federation, named the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Reuther was elected president 
of the industrial union department of the combined A.F. of L.- 


C.1.0. organization. Reuther in 1955 again won important wage 


concessions for the automobile workers, this time in the form of 
guaranteed annual wages. 


Rheumatic Diseases During 1955 considerable sums of 

* money were appropriated by the 
United States congress to support an expanding program of re- 
search in this field, and a committee of the United Nations’ 
World Health organization turned its attention to rheumatic dis- 
eases with a view to bringing to bear the energies and facilities 
of the entire world. 

Bacterial Infections of Joints.—Highly successful measures 
had been developed for treatment of bacterial infections. Inci- 
dence of streptococcal and staphylococcal infections of joints 
was low because of the effective use of new agents in their 
treatment. Steadily improving control measures were wiping out 
other contagious diseases which in former years had also re- 
sulted in bacterial invasion of joints. Included among these were 
arthritis of scarlet fever, arthritis of cerebral spinal fever 
(spinal meningitis), arthritis of typhoid fever and arthritis of 
bacillary dysentery. 


Still resistant to these new agents, however, were bacterial 
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forms of arthritis caused by brucellosis and tuberculosis, and 
arthritis caused by some highly dangerous yeast and mouldlike 
organisms. 

Rheumatic Fever.—Although the causes of rheumatic fever 
remained unknown, mounting evidence pointed to streptococcal 
infections as a major factor in bringing on this disease. Prompt 
treatment of initial streptococcal infections with potent anti- 
biotic agents was encouraged, as were daily injections of small 
prophylactic amounts of penicillin or one of the sulfonamide 
drugs for susceptible persons. By means of infrequent injections 
of long-acting repository penicillin, levels of penicillin in blood 
sufficiently high to reduce incidence of streptococcal infections 
were achieved. An injection once each month for two years com- 
pletely protected 400 patients recently recovered from rheu- 
matic fever. 

Treatment of Acute Rheumatic Fever.—Hormones of the 
pituitary and adrenal glands were known to exert a powerful and 
dramatic suppressive effect upon inflammatory manifestations 
of rheumatic fever. Nevertheless, sharp divisions of opinion re- 
mained among physicians as to whether these hormones were in 
fact capable of lessening those complications of rheumatic fever 
which are most serious of all, that is, inflammation of the heart 
muscle and heart valves. 

A relationship between glands of internal secretion and rheu- 


matic fever was further suggested by finding unusually high 


levels of adrenal hormones circulating in the blood during the 
first week of the disease. After the ailment became well estab- 


_ lished, less than the normal level was found to be present. This 
_ phenomenon was now under intensive study. 


A new test of the presence of rheumatic fever, C-reactive 


| protein, was being widely used to provide a sensitive and re- 


_factory among 
_ process. 


liable gauge of rheumatic activity. The test was especially satis- 
individuals having no other inflammatory 


Rheumatoid Arthritis.—Persons affected by this condition 
were believed to react abnormally to certain stimuli including 


infections, emotional stresses, trauma, exposures, fatigue and 


even some nutritional deficiencies. Exposure to these stimuli 


_was thought to cause an alteration in the molecular structure 
of connective tissue components, also overgrowth of connective 
tissue elements. Among persons with rheumatoid arthritis, con- 


nective tissues of joints were thought to react with special 
violence to these stimuli, causing the arthritis. Many com- 


pounds were studied in an attempt to find a substance able to 
‘suppress this abnormal reaction of the connective tissues. 
Nitrogen mustard compounds were being studied in this regard 


but severe reactions sometimes followed their administration 


-and limited a study among human patients. 


Although rheumatoid arthritis is generally looked upon as a 


disease of the joints, new researches uncovered information 


pointing to serious defects also being present in many other 


) structures of the body. Signs of severe damage were found in 


arteries in certain instances, also extensive defects in the heart, 


liver and kidneys. Among some such patients these visceral 


lesions were of surpassing importance, causing dangerous ail- 
ments of themselves and, in some cases, causing deaths. Al- 


/though rheumatoid arthritis was seldom listed as a cause of 


death, mortality rates among persons with this disease were 
higher than among the general population. This higher rate was 
especially evident among younger persons. Valvular heart dis- 
ease, infections of all sorts, kidney disorders and formation of 


‘clots in the great vessels of the lungs were notably frequent. 


New developments in treatment of rheumatoid arthritis gen- 
erally reflected the view that this ailment is a systemic one; 
hence measures aimed at the joints alone could not be expected 
to succeed. Most writers agreed that active manifestations of 
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rheumatoid arthritis were reversible and that patients could 
often achieve a degree of control with presently available treat- 
ments. The orthodox measures generally recommended included 
regulated periods of rest and activity, orthopaedic exercises 
aimed at correcting and preventing deformities, physiotherapy 
and well-balanced diets. 

Among agents under special study to supplement these meas- 
ures were a number of new steroid compounds. Synthetic deriv- 
atives of cortisone containing fluorine were tested and found to 
have enormous antirheumatoid arthritis potency when compared 
with cortisone and hydrocortisone. At the same time these com- 
pounds showed great tendencies to cause water-retention and 
arterial hypertension. New synthetic crystalline steroid com- 
pounds designated prednisone and prednisolone had survived 
preliminary clinical tests and were being widely used in place of 
cortisone and hydrocortisone. These compounds exerted bene- 
ficial effects similar to those obtained with cortisone and hydro- 
cortisone and had the advantage of causing less of a tendency 
toward retention of sodium and water. A rather high incidence 
of other side effects with these compounds was, however, caus- 
ing some concern as to their long-term usefulness. In particular, 
appearance of a round fat face, peptic ulcers, disorders of sugar 
metabolism, a tendency toward diabetes mellitus, and occur- 
rence of fractures attributable to osteoporosis were reported in 
numerous cases. 

Among many other measures being tested for the treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis were the administration of gold by the 
oral route, transfusions of blood from pregnant women, and in- 
jections of solutions containing a derivative of bile-salt, namely 
triketocholanic acid. Phenylbutazone was being employed widely 
for the relief of painful symptoms in various musculoskeletal 
disorders including rheumatoid arthritis, but a rather high de- 
gree of toxicity prevented prolonged administration in doses 
large enough to produce notable relief. 

Osteoarthritis.—This ailment, a frequent and painful accom- 
paniment of the advancing years of life, appears to originate 
as a degenerative disturbance of articular cartilages in certain 
areas of the body. A specific liability to this disorder appears 
to reside in the end joints of fingers, in hips, knees and in 
certain portions of the spine. During the year an ailment re- 
sembling human osteoarthritis was produced in rats by admin- 
istering large amounts of anterior pituitary growth hormone. 
After treatment with this substance for approximately a year, 
knees, ankles and spinal joints showed advanced osteoarthritis- 
like changes. These animal studies had not established with 
certainty that the human disease is produced by the same 
mechanism; however, such studies opened pathways for re- 
search by indicating one manner in which a similar ailment may 
be brought about. 

No significant developments regarding treatment of osteo- 
arthritis were recorded during 1955. (See also HEART AND 


CIRCULATORY DISEASES. ) (OB, 18, INE.) 

A north Atlantic state of the United States, 
Rhode Island. in New England, Rhode Island was one of 
the 13 original states; it is popularly known as “Little Rhody.” 
Area: 1,214 sq.mi. (smallest of the United States), including 
157 sq.mi. of water, 67% woodland. Pop.: (1950 census) 791,- 
896; (July 1, 1955 est.) 814,000. The principal cities, with 1950 
populations, were: Providence (cap.) 248,674; Pawtucket 81,- 
436; Woonsocket 50,211; Warwick 43,028; Newport 37,564; 
Central Falls 23,550. 

History.—In 1955 the state again suffered severe hurricane 
damages, as it had the previous year. This time, in August, the 
rains brought by Hurricane “Diane” resulted in flood waters 
pouring through the city of Woonsocket as the Blackstone river 
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overran its banks, climaxed by the bursting of Horseshoe dam 
and the emptying of extensive Harris pond directly into the 
city. One life was lost and property damage alone was estimated 
at $25,000,000. 

The most important measures enacted during the 1955 session 
of the state legislature were as follows: five major appropria- 
tion acts including $54,033,662.18 to conduct the operation of 
the government during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a 
supplementary $2,500,000 from reserve for the state’s share of 
general public assistance costs, an additional $1,900,000 for in- 
creased aid to local public school systems, $596,100 as partial 
reimbursement to general voluntary hospitals for services avail- 
able to citizens, and $2,134,159.12 to cover an anticipated de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; an act con- 
tinuing for another year the increased tax program initiated in 
1951; three acts submitting for public approval at the general 
elections of Nov. 1956 the issuance of bonds for $30,000,000 
for modernization and improvement of the state highway sys- 
tem, $5,000,000 for the development and improvement of the 
facilities of the University of Rhode Island, and $10,000,000 
to provide for the payment of bonuses to residents who served 
in the armed forces during the Korean hostilities; an act re- 
quiring annual state or independent postaudits of the financial 
records of all local governments; an act creating three local 
health districts with a view to improving and expanding avail- 
able public health services through co-operative state-local ad- 
ministration and financing; an act establishing controls over the 
sale of barbiturates and other hypnotic and somnifacient drugs; 
an act requiring that local governments provide for the educa- 
tion of retarded children through special classes; a series of 
acts substantively altering the state’s employment security pro- 
gram by reducing compulsory unemployment compensation and 
sickness compensation coverage from those persons working 
for an employer of four or more to those working for an em- 
ployer of one or more, by increasing the maximum weekly bene- 
fits from $25 to $30, by increasing the annual salaries taxable 
from $3,000 to $3,600 and by providing for the inclusion of 
state employees within the benefits of the unemployment pro- 
gram. The legislature also passed an act providing for public 
approval for the calling of a constitutional convention to con- 
sider three propositions, life tenure for judges of the supreme 
and superior courts, pay increases for state legislators and 
authority for cities and towns to redevelop and rehabilitate 
blighted areas; after subsequent voter approval, the convention 
which was called proposed three amendments which concurred 
with the propositions noted above; at the next polling, the elec- 
torate approved only the amendment granting local redevelop- 
ment powers. 

The chief executive officers of the state elected in Nov. 1954 
for 1955-56 were Dennis J. Roberts, governor; John S. Mc- 
Kiernan, lieutenant governor; Armand H. Coté, secretary of 
state; William E. Powers, attorney general; Raymond H. 
Hawksley, general treasurer. Edmund W. Flynn was chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court. 

Education.— During 1954—55 there were enrolled in the public elementary 
and pre-elementary schools 77,194 pupils and 2,671 teachers; in junior 
high schools 18,941 pupils and 907 teachers; in senior high schools and 
vocational schools 18,073 pupils and 98o teachers. Pupils attending private 
schools numbered: elementary and pre-elementary 31,340; junior high 
5.482: senior high and business 7,349. The total number of teachers in 
private day schools was 1,478. Current expenditures for day schools in 
1953-54 were $25,006,830 and for evening schools $81,752. The commis- 
sioner of education in 1955 was Michael F. Walsh, working under the state 
board of education of seven members whose chairman was C. B. Collins. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
There were 30,611 persons receiving some type of direct monetary public 
assistance as of Aug. 31, 1955, this number being 844 less than the pre- 
vious year. During the year Sept. 1, 1954, to Aug. 31, 1955, the total 
amounts paid out in the different categories were as follows: old-age 


assistance $5,690,415; aid to dependent children $4,470,561; general pub- 
lic assistance $3,814,479; aid to the blind $152,163; aid to the disabled 
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$1,228,033; soldiers’ welfare $273,908. In June 1955 there were 54,643 
persons receiving federal old-age and survivors insurance at a monthly 
rate ot benefits totalling $2,959,801. During the year ending June 30, 
1955, 728,908 benefit payments amounting to $16,181,113 were made from 
the unemployment compensation fund, receipts into which totalled $16,-}) 
263,614. In the same period 251,487 payments totalling $5,752,550 were 
drawn from the temporary disability fund (i.e., for those unemployed be- }} 
cause of illness); receipts amounted to $5,756,969. On July 31, 1955, there 
were 668 inmates in corrective institutions and 5,645 patients in charitable 
institutions and institutions for defectives, the number in the latter being }) 
4,327. ‘ ; _H 

Communications.—In Oct. 1955 the total highway mileage (excluding 
roads and streets under the control of the seven cities) was 2,680 mi., of 
which 1,382 mi. were in the state highway system with 876 mi. thereof 
having been built by the state. In Oct. 1955 railroads were operating 
185.2 mi. of track in the state. 

Water-borne commerce of the state for 1953 totalled 8,129,000 tons, of 
which 959,700 tons were foreign commerce (imports 954,062 tons, exports 
5,638 tons); 6,573,519 tons were coastwise (receipts 6,041,314 tons, 
shipments 532,205 tons). : 

As of Oct. 1955 there were four publicly owned (state) airports and 
seven privately owned airports or landing fields. There were also two 
naval air stations owned by the United States. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 22 banking institutions in 1955. Re- 
sources of 16 banks under state supervision totalled $777,955,487; those 
of 6 banks under federal supervision totalled $499,532,012. Savings de- | 
posits (exclusive of club accounts) in savings banks and trust companies |) 
(the 16 state banks) amounted to $457,000,104 on June 30, 1955. In} 
addition, 6 loan and investment companies had resources of $6,612,967; 
7 building and loan associations $144,299,051; 6x credit unions $37,471,- 
231. The state closed its fiscal year on June 30, 1955, with receipts total- 
ling $67,211,154.23 (including federal grants of $10,004,836.93); expendi- 
tures and encumbrances $67,889,244.09; operational deficit $678,089.86; 
free surplus $7,017,347.16. The state gross debt was $64,917,000; net} 
debt $58,234,909.52. 

Agriculture._The estimated total acreage of principal crops harvested || 
in 1955 was 47,120. Cash income from crops in 1954 was $7,318,000; 
from livestock and livestock products $17,540,000; from governmental! 
payments $55,000; total gross farm income $24,913,000. The estimated 
value of livestock on Jan. 1, 1955, was $5,954,000, excluding turkeys} 
and commercial broilers. 

On Jan. 1, 1955, the livestock population of the state included 1,090 
horses and colts; 21,000 milk cows; 8,000 other cattle; 5,000 hogs and } 
pigs; 2,000 sheep and lambs; 615,000 chickens; and 5,000 turkeys. Live- 
stock products in 1954 included 156,000,000 lb. of milk valued at $10,-} 
215,000; 4,928,000 lb. of chickens, $948,000; 4,853,000 lb. of commer- 
cial broilers, $1,136,000; 922,000 lb. of turkeys, $362,000; 8,833,000 
dozen eggs, $4,275,000. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Rhode Island 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

Gorn; altbua cata cemiel ele 360,000 231,000 310,000 
Hay; oll, fons . . « «© « « 56,000 51,000 48,000 
Alfalfa hay, tons . . « « « 7,000 7,000 3,000 
Potatoes, bU. cits) ralval olen 1,155,000 1,148,000 1,323,000 
Apples (commercial), bu. . « 245,000 165,000 181,000 
Peaches, buy iis l. «1 < «fe 19,000 * 17,000 16,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table II._—Principal Industries of Rhode Island 


Value 
Value added by | 

All Salaries added by manu- 

employees and wages manufaclure facture 
1953 1953 (in 000s) 1953 lin000s) 1952 lin 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . « ss . * $ 25,712 
Textile mill products . . 2. 2 e 59,137 $199,292 $266,021 236,519 
Rubber products. . . . . + « « 6,809 24,785 39,094 39,044 
Stone, clay, glass products. . « « * ts * 6,178 
Primary metal industries. . « « « 5,520 23,046 50,816 A1,919 
Fabricated metal products. . . « PG iewe 24,895 34,752 39,798 
Machinery (except electrical). . . “3 * = 123,758 
Electrical machinery . . . «. « « 5,678 19,820 37,613 41,251 
Miscellaneous manufactures . . . 27,852 91,134 161,793 95,060 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Industry and Manufacturing—The estimated number employed in the 
state in Aug. 1955 was 297,800, which was 12,700 more than in Aug. 
1954. Employment was distributed as follows: manufacturing 132,700; 
trade (wholesale and retail) 53,200; government (federal, state, local) 
35,300; service personnel, medical, legal, etc. 29,100; transportation and 
public utilities 15,700; construction 18,300; finance, insurance, real 
estate 12,700; miscellaneous 800. (Farmers, self-employed, domestics and 
armed service personnel are excluded.) 

Employment in manufacturing in Aug. 1955 totalled 132,700, which was 
5,366 more than in Aug. 1954, and the weekly payroll was $6,590,500 for 
all manufacturing industries in Rhode Island according to the state de- 
partment of labour. Wage earners were distributed among the manulac- 
turing industries as follows: textiles 39,100; jewellery-silverware 24,400; 
metals and machinery 32,600; rubber products 5,400; apparel 4,000; 
optical products 4,000; food 4,800; miscellaneous 18,400. The average 
weekly earnings for all manufacturing employees were $60.35, hourly 
earnings average $1.54. (Jo. CG. Nae 

Mineral Production.-Rhode Island’s mineral production ranked 47th 
among the states in value of output in 1953, and included principally 
building materials. Data for 1954 were not available in 1955, but outputs 
in 1952 and 1953, respectively, included: sand and gravel 589,000 tons 
($557,000) and 898,000 tons ($776,000): stone 169,000 tons ($655,000) 
and 162,000 tons ($617,000); other nonmetallics valued at $38,000 an 
$69,000; total value $1,250,000 and $1,462,000. 


RHODESIA & NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF—RICE 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 


This is a federation of three British central African countries: 
Northern Rhodesia, protectorate (north of river Zambezi); Ny- 
asaland, protectorate (east of Northern Rhodesia); and South- 
ern Rhodesia, self-governing colony (south of the Zambezi). 
The federation is bounded north by Tanganyika and the Belgian 
Congo, south by Bechuanaland and the Union of South Africa. 
west by Angola and east by Mozambique. Area: 489,854 sq.m1.; 
pop. (1955 est.) 7,072,000. Language: English, tribal dialects 
and (in Southern Rhodesia) Afrikaans. Religion: pagan, with 
Christian minority. Federal capital, Salisbury, S.Rhod. Governor 
general in 1955, Lord Llewellin; federal prime minister, Viscount 
Malvern. 

Northern Rhodesia—Area: 290,323 sq.mi., including 3,000 
sq.mi. of lakes. European pop. (1951 census) 40,842; total pop. 
(mid-1955 est.) 2,128,000, including 62,000 Europeans. Chief 
towns (pop. 1953 est.; European pop. in parentheses): Lusaka 
(cap.) 62,000 (6,000); Kitwe 60,926 (6,300); Luanshya 54,127 
(4,727); Ndola 44,120 (5,120); Mufalira 41,668 (4,247); 
Chingola 34,484 (3,384); Broken Hill 32,810 (4,050). Governor 
in 1955, Sir Arthur Benson. 

Nyasaland.—Area: 49,177 sq.mi., including 11,600 sq.mi. of 
lakes (mainly Lake Nyasa, which runs along much of the east- 
ern frontier). Pop. (1945 census) 2,049,914, including 1,948 
‘Europeans; (1955 est.) 2,545,000, including 5,600 Europeans. 
Chief towns (1952 est.): Zomba (cap.), pop. about 5,000; Blan- 
‘tyre about 17,000. Governor in 1955, Sir Geoffrey Colby. 

Southern Rhodesia—Area: 150,354 sq.mi. European pop. 
(1951 census) 135,596; total pop. (1955 est.) 2,399,000, includ- 
ing 166,000 Europeans. Chief towns: Salisbury (cap.), pop. 
(1953 est.) 120,000, including 50,000 Europeans; Bulawayo, 

European pop. only (1953 est.) 40,000. Governor in 1955, Vice- 
‘Adm. Sir Peveril William-Powlett; prime minister, Reginald 
Stephen Garfield Todd. 
History.—In March 1955 the federal prime minister, Lord 
‘Malvern, announced the decision, following reports from French 
‘consultants, to proceed with the Kariba scheme on the Zambezi 
river. The alternative scheme, at Kafue in Northern Rhodesia. 
was still being actively investigated. In Nyasaland the Shire val- 
ley scheme was announced for control of the level of Lake 
Nyasa and the Shire river and hydroelectric power estimated to 
cost finally £75,000,000. The International Bank for Recon- 
istruction and Development indicated its willingness in principle 
to lend money for the Kariba scheme; it was estimated that the 
first stage (to provide a generating capacity of 460 megawatts ) 
would cost £55,000,000 by 1960 and the completed scheme 
(1,000 megawatts) £85,000,000. A lake nearly 200 mi. long and 
up to 30 mi. wide would be created by the 350-ft. dam. 

The second budget presented by the minister of finance, Don- 
ald Macintyre, in June showed that the national income had in- 
‘creased to £265,000,000 in 1954, 12% above 1953 and 80% 
higher than in 1950. Exports in 1954 were valued at £153,000,- 
000, an increase of £5,000,000 over 1953; total imports amount- 
ed to £125,000,000, giving a favourable visible balance of trade 
of £28,000,000 a year. In the first six months of 1955 exports 
otalled more than £76,000,000 and imports nearly £66,500,000. 
A record crop of 120,500,000 lb. of flue-cured tobacco was sold 
for more than £20,000,000. The first federal customs tariff came 
into force in July together with a new trade agreement with the 
Union of South Africa. The underlying policy was to assist 
those secondary industries which process and manufacture the 
raw materials of the federation. 

On Aug. 1 the rail link was completed between Bannockburn 
in Southern Rhodesia and the port of Lourengo Marques in 
Mozambique. Rhodesia railways received their first shipments 
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of diesel electric main-line locomotives. 

New federal ministries for power and law were created. A 
seventh cabinet minister was appointed (F. S. Owen). The fed- 
eral supreme court was established on July 1 at a ceremony 
in Salisbury. 

Immigration was encouraged by a renewed campaign and the 
appointment of an immigration attaché in London. The federa- 
tion also became a member of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration at Geneva. (M. Nv.) 


Education.— Northern Rhodesia (schools, 1953): European primary 38, 
pupils 9,336 (of which 7 with secondary departments, pupils 1.430): 
coloured and Asian primary and secondary 8, pupils 492: African pri- 
mary pupils 167,129 (of which 15,742 middle school) and secondary 
430; African teachers in training 807; African vocational 41, pupils 
about 2,090. Southern Rhodesia (schools, 1952): European primary 147, 
pupils 22,328, teachers 561 (including 52 aided and recognized private, 
all levels); secondary 18, pupils 6,497, teachers 360; aided farm 17, 
pupils 119; coloured and Asian 21, pupils 3,769; African primary 2,154, 
pupils 231,551, teachers 6,598; postprimary 18, pupils 1,575, teachers 
99; teachers’ training colleges 22, students 961; institutes of higher 
(technical) education 2. Nyasaland (schools, 1954): government Euro- 
pean primary 3; government coloured primary 1; African primary 4,688 
(including 3 government), pupils 237,000; African secondary 4 (includ- 
ing 1 government and x multilateral with vocational departments), pupils 
311; Asian primary pupilS 790; African teachers in training 554 at 11 
centres (including 1 government); African vocational pupils 730. 

Finance and Banking——Monetary unit: Rhodesian pound (£R1—£r 
sterling =U.S. $2.80). Currency circulation (March 1952) £10,200,000, 
(March 1953) £11,400,000. Bank deposits (Dec. 1952) 4£42,800,000, 
(Dec. 1953) £45,900,000. Budgets: federal state (1955-56 est.), reve- 
nue £39,065,000, expenditure £61,078,115: Northern Rhodesia (1953 
est.), revenue £30.340,709 (excluding development fund £6,977,211), 
expenditure £28,959,321 (excluding development expenditure £9,499,- 
921): Southern Rhodesia (1954-55 est.), revenue £12,780,000, expendi- 
ture £18,676,911; Nyasaland (1954-55 est.), revenue £5,009,570, ex- 
penditure £4,990,025. 

Foreign Trade.—(Federation 1954): imports £R1,503,480,000; exports 
£R1,762,080,000. Principal exports: metals and metal manufactures, 
minerals, tobacco, foodstuffs. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1954): Rhodesia (Northern 
and Southern) 4,018 km.; Nyasaland 505 km. Roads (1954): Southern 
Rhodesia 45,600 km., of which 9,600 km. principal; Northern Rhodesia 
25,500 km., of which 6,880 km. principal; Nyasaland 7,763 km., of 
which 2,720 km. principal. Motor vehicles licensed (1953): Southern 
Rhodesia cars 45,000, commercial vehicles 21,000; Northern Rhodesia 
cars 14,900, commercial vehicles 12,600; Nyasaland (Dec. 1954) cars 
3.188, commercial vehicles 2,537. Telephones (Jan. 1954): Southern 
Rhodesia 37,063; Northern Rhodesia 6,077; Nyasaland 2,407. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons): tobacco (1954-55 exports, dry 
weight) 62,000; millet and sorghum (Southern Rhodesia, 1953) 205,- 
000; peanuts (Southern Rhodesia, 1953) 2,000; tea (exports, 1954) 
7.600: cottonseed (Nyasaland, 1954) 5,000; cotton, lint (Nyasaland, 
1954) 3,000: tung oil (Nyasaland, 1954) 928; maize (Northern Rho- 
desia, 1953) 116,711 short tons, (Nyasaland, 1954, surplus bought) 
54,345 short tons. Livestock: Southern Rhodesia (Sept. 1955) cattle 
3.077.000, sheep (Sept. 1954) 274,000, pigs (Sept. 1954) 128,000; 
Northern Rhodesia (Sept. 1954) cattle 972,000, sheep 61,000, pigs 
(1952) 46,000; Nyasaland (Sept. 1955) cattle 292,000, sheep 53,000, 
pigs (1952) 57,000. 

Mineral Production.—Northern Rhodesia (metric tons, 1954) copper 
(smelter) 385,200, copper ore (metal content, 1953) 368,400, zinc 
(smelter) 27,000, lead (refined) 15,240, gold (1953) 103 kg.; Southern 
Rhodesia (metric tons, 1953) coal 2,618,000, iron ore (metal content) 
34,700, chrome ore (metal content) 201,600, tungsten 211, asbestos 
79,600, gold 15,585 kg. 


. The U.S. 1955 rice crop of 52,446,000 bags (of 100 lb. 
Rice. each) was the smallest since 1952, 11% less than in 1954, 
but substantially larger than the 39,357,000 bags average for 
1944-53. In compliance with an acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota program, approved by about 94% of the growers, 
acreage was reduced sharply by about one-fourth, to 1,815,000 
ac., as compared with 2,405,000 ac. in 1954. The indicated aver- 
age yield of 2,890 Ib. per acre was the highest of record, 443 Ib. 
more than in 1954 and 669 lb. above average for the decade 
1944-53. The California yield was 3,400 lb. per acre, as com- 
pared with 2,400 lb. in 1954. The leading states were Texas 
with 14,520,000 bags (16,120,000 bags in 1954); Louisiana with 
13,050,000 bags (14,996,000); Arkansas with 12,112,000 bags 
(14,651,000); and California with 11,254,000 bags (10,872,- 
000). The national average support price for 1955-crop rice was 
set at $4.66 per hundredweight, or 85% of parity, as compared 
with $4.92 per hundredweight for 1954-crop rice. At the height 
of the autumn harvest, producers were receiving an average of 
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about $4.so per hundredweight as compared with $4.04 a year 
earlier. Indicated U.S. consumption of 5.3 lb. per capita was the 
same as 1954 and comparable with 5.7 lb. pre-World War Il 
average. Exports of rice in the 1954-55 marketing year (August 
to July) were 984,800,000 Ib. (milled rice basis) or 37% less 
than the 1,574,800,000 Ib. of the preceding year. 

World production for 1955-59, excluding Communist China, 
North Korea and the U.S.S.R. was forecast at 270,210,900,000 
lb., 3% more than the previous year. Of the total, 238,757,200, 
ooo Ib. were indicated for Asia. In all, 199,193,000 ac. were used 
as compared with 195,624,000 ac. the previous year and 178,- 
572,000 ac. before World War II. Japan’s 1955 rice crop was 
preliminarily forecast at a record 30,000,000,000 |b. (rough ), 
about 5,000,000,000 lb. larger than the 1954 harvest, but a 
typhoon during harvest damaged quality and quantity. Europe 
produced, with a large acreage and favourable yields, 3,880,400,- 
000 Ib. from 996,000 ac. The Philippine estimate of the 1954-55 
crop was pushed up to 7,161,000,000 Ib.; even so, 100,000 met- 
ric tons were imported. On the basis of large exports during the 
first half of 1955, Thailand’s indicated exports for the year were 
as high as 1,300,000 metric tons (as compared with 1,004,324 


Rice Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds; rough) 


Average 
Preliminary 1945-46 
Country 1955-56 1954-55 to 1949-50 

Chindiecy 2 esas as eas) ot. Kore) sists ee mOO 
India . . 85,000 85,000 76,000 
Pakistan. 28,500 28,266 26,889 
Japan. . 30,000 24,988 24,735 
Thailand. ec ee 17,000 12,900 11,978 
Indonesian jase . aos 24,100 19,300 
[Wine aco sod On esc 14,800 14,500 10,500 


tons in 1954), leaving only small carry-over stocks at the end 
of year. Malaya resumed large rice importation, taking 506,- 
000,000 lb. in the first half of 1955 as compared with 247,000,- 
ooo |b. for the same period of 1954. (Clee RS) 


Rio De Oro: see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Rivers and Harbours During 1955 initiation of con- 

» struction work on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project was a high light of continuing improve- 
ments on the rivers and harbours of the United States. This was 
a joint United States-Canadian undertaking to provide a 27-ft. 
channel from Montreal to Lake Erie, so that ocean-going ves- 
sels might continue into the Great Lakes, thus opening up a 
vast new area to direct ocean commerce. 

An example of the studies constantly being made by the army 
corps of engineers to improve navigation channels was that of 
deepening the channels connecting the Great Lakes. Presently 
authorized Great Lakes connecting channels provided for con- 
trolling depths of 25 ft. for downbound traffic and 21 ft. for 
upbound traffic. The recommended 27 ft. would meet the needs 
of the larger modern vessels and would tie in with the 27-ft.- 
depth channels of the St. Lawrence Seaway project. At the 1955 
session of congress the house approved the recommended deep- 
ening of the connecting channels. Favourable action by the sen- 
ate was required, however, before the project would be au- 
thorized. 

An example of a third category of river and harbour work 
performed by the corps of engineers, that of planning, prior to 
construction, was that of the Delaware river project, between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N.J., as authorized by congress 
in Sept. 1954. This project, in general, provided for a continua- 
tion in the Delaware river almost up to Trenton of a 4o-ft. 
channel such as now exists up to Philadelphia. The existing 
channel ranges up to 28 ft. Congress appropriated $100,000 for 
planning on this project in fiscal year 1956. 


RIO DE ORO—RIVERS AND HARBOURS 
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WATERFRONT IMPROVEMENT at Hoboken, N.J. A new pier (foreground) 
was completed in 1955, the first step in a program of modernization of the 


port facilities undertaken by authorities of both New Jersey and New York 


For all phases of river and harbour work, as well as for flood 
control, congress appropriated $559,506,514 for the functions 
assigned to the corps of engineers. This included $553,955,500 
in the regular civil functions appropriation bill and $5,551,014 
in a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Major categories of the regular appropriation bill were as 
shown in Table I. 


Table Il.—River and Harbour Appropriations, 1955 


Category Amount Category Amount 
Construction, general*. . $401,173,000 General expenses $ 9,300,000 
Operation and mainte- General investigations 5,940,000 

nance, general 83,030,000 Niagara remedial works 2,400,000 
Flood control, Mississippi St. Lawrence joint board . 150,000 
river and tributaries . 51,962,500 Total, eis <a) Ce) on $553,095 Sean 


*Includes $5,515,000 for advance engineering and design. 


In Table II are shown the 15 largest individual construction 
amounts. 


Table Il—Construction Accounts 


Project Amount 
The Dalles dam, Ore. and Wash. . . - 6 ee ee ee ee es $63,500,000 
Mississippi river and tributaries, Ill., Mo., Ky., Tenn., La., Ark. and Miss. . 37,262,000 
Oahe reservoir, S.D. . ee Se ae GT RE yee 25,000,000 
Garrison reservoir, N.D. . . . 20,100,000 
Chief Joseph dam, Wash. . - «+--+ + 22 2 5 8 se eo ee 18,000,000 
Los Angeles county drainage area, Calif. . - - + - + + + 2 see 14,000,000 
Gavins Point reservoir, Neb. and S.D. . 13,950,000 
Buford«dam, Gas usc = (etapa ce) OR =) eee 11,830,000 
McNary lock and dam, Ore. and Wash, . - - 2 + e+ 2 + es ess 11,000,000 
Table Rock reservoir, Ark. and Mo... « + = e 11,000,000 
Tuttle Creek reservoir, Kan. . . . + «+ 2 «© © + ‘ 7,500,000 
New Cumberland lock and dam, O. and W.Va. 7,000,000 
Cheatham lock and dam, Tenn. ae 6,360,000 
Markham Ferry reservoir, Okla. . : 6,300,000 
Central and Southern Florida project . . a: 6,300,000 
(SD. 


Canada.—The second longest suspension bridge in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, over the harbour of Halifax, N.S., was 
opened on April 2, 1955, to join the city of Halifax with the 
town of Dartmouth. Costing $10,750,000, the Angus L. Mac- 
donald bridge has a total length of 5,290 ft., including ap- 
proaches. Minimum clearance over the harbour is 165 ft. The 
bridge accommodates a roadway 27 ft. wide and a s-ft. sidewalk 
for pedestrian use. 

A contract was awarded for blowing up British Columbia's 
notorious Ripple rock in the Strait of Georgia in what promised 
to be the biggest controlled explosion in Canadian history. Rip- 
ple rock lies in the track of a busy coastal shipping lane, Sey- 
mour narrows, a natural bottleneck in the channel separating 
Vancouver Island from the British Columbia mainland. It has 
been called the worst menace to navigation on the west coast 
of North America, having wrecked scores of vessels and taken 
more than 100 lives in recent decades. Two jagged peaks which 
rise to within 10 and 20 ft. of the surface were to be blasted 
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by 550 tons of nitrone placed by means of an underwater tun- 
nel, 50 ft. below the bed of the narrows, extending from the 
Maud Island shore. Previous attempts to eliminate Ripple rock 
had ended in costly failures, millions having been spent on the 
project. 

The 1954 report of the national harbours board, which oper- 
ates the eight major harbours of Canada, showed a total oper- 
ating income of $20,258,000 and a net income surplus of $r1,- 
792,000. Equivalent figures for the previous year were $21,000,- 
000 and $2,400,000. The decrease in operating income was about 
4% and paralleled a reduction of the same percentage in aggre- 
gate cargo tonnage, the chief factor being a lower volume of 
grain traffic. Total cargo tonnage handled by the eight harbours 
administered by the board decreased by 4% in 1954 over 1953, 
the figures being 40,890,000 tons against 42,500,000 tons. Par- 
liament voted the national harbours board $5,107,346 for 1955 
($4,782,500 in 1954), including $938,900 for Halifax; $1,250,- 
000, Saint John, N.B.; $1,311,500, Quebec; $1,423,000, Churchill. 
(See also CANALS AND INLAND Waterways.) (W. H. V. A.) 


Roads and Highways United States.—During 1955 the 
* highway construction program in 
the United States went forward at a record-breaking rate. Esti- 
mates indicated that about 33,000 mi. of principal highways 
would be completed at a cost of $3,093,000,000, and construc- 
tion of an additional 75,000 mi. of local and other roads and 
streets would cost $1,532,000,000. With the addition of main- 
tenance, administration and interest to these capital outlays, 
highway expenditures were expected to reach $7,200,000,000. 
‘More than 80% of the construction on principal highways rep- 
resented resurfacing and reconstruction of worn-out and obsolete 
thighways. The mileage of surfaced streets and highways was ex- 
‘pected to reach 2,288,000, an increase of 60,000 mi. All streets 
and highways, improved and unimproved, totalled 3,396,000 mi. 
Motor vehicle registrations exceeded 61,000,000 during 1955. 
The federal—aid highway program accelerated considerably 
during the year as the result of an increase in the annual au- 
thorization rate from $575,000,000 to $875,000,000 and an early 
lapportionment of the 1956 funds, effective July 1, 1954. Federal 
and federal-aid projects completed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, including work in national forests, national parks 
and other federal areas and miscellaneous projects, totalled 
22,155 mi. 
At the end of the year more than 3,500 mi. of expressways 
were completed or under construction in the United States. At 
mid-year 1,471 mi. of toll highways were in service and 1,527 
mi. were being built; it was estimated that expenditures for 
these roads would amount to $2,500,000,000. 
Africa.—The Belgian Congo, in its third year of a ten-year 
rogram to build 5,700 mi. of first-class arterial roads, was lag- 
zing because of lack of funds but had completed 310 mi. and 
surveyed 2,500 mi. Over-all mileage of all roads amounted to 
75,000. South Africa had completed 4,200 mi. of a proposed 
5,270-mi. national road system conceived in 1934, the annual 
cost averaging $14,000,000. In addition, the provincial road 
nileage had grown to 104,000 with about 350 mi. of all type 
onstruction being added annually. Ethiopia completed restora- 
tion of its primary system of highways to better than prewar 
condition, including 550 mi. in Eritrea, and was planning a sys- 
-em of secondary development roads. Egypt intensified its road- 
suilding program and established a highway training centre with 
53,000,000 technical aid funds. The Cairo-Alexandria road was 
peing reconstructed to higher standards, a project expected to 
ost $20,000,000 and to be completed in 1956. Egypt’s share 
n the $30,000,000 road construction project to connect the 
Arab countries was $5,000,000; construction was already begun. 
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The 316-mi. Suez-Matruh road was still under construction. 
Liberia had spent more than half its $6,000,000 first five-year 
highway program funds on improvement of a 175-mi. road be- 
tween Monrovia, the capital, and the French Guinea boundary, 
and about one-fourth on a development road at the other end 
of the country. A second construction program with $15,000,000 
available was begun, to reach the interior provinces and connect 
them with the two port towns. 

Canada.—Canada was second only to the United States 
among the nations of the world from the standpoint of dollars 
per capita spent on highways. Slightly more than half the 4,187- 
mi. trans-Canada route remained to be completed. A total ex- 
ceeding $600,000,000 was spent on highways in 1955 by the 
federal, provincial and municipal governments and the army 
and private enterprises. 

Mexico.—Three main roads from the United States to Mex- 
ico City were in use. More than $10,000,000 had been spent in 
the construction of a toll road between Mexico City and Aca- 
pulco and $4,000,000 on the Mexico City-Piedras Negras road. 
More than $70,000,000 was spent on highways in 1955, com- 
pared with $43,000,000 in 1954. Construction continued on the 
highway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 62-mi. connec- 
tion from Tecata to Ensenada in Baja California was completed. 

Central America.—The status of the approximately 1,574- 
mi. inter-American highway from the southern border of Mex- 
ico to the Panama canal, at the beginning of a three-year accel- 
erated construction program, was as follows: Guatemala, 84 mi. 
paved, 208 mi. substandard all-weather, 25 mi. impassable, total 
317 mi.; El Salvador, 175 mi. paved, 21 mi. all-weather, total 
196 mi.; Honduras, 24 mi. all-weather and 70 mi. substandard, 
total 94 mi.; Nicaragua, 132 mi. paved, 106 mi. substandard 
all-weather, total 238 mi.; Costa Rica, 60 mi. paved, 219 mi. 
standard all-weather, 134 mi. impassable, total 413 mi.; Panama, 
from Costa Rican border to the Panama canal, 98 mi. paved, 15 
mi. standard all-weather, 189 mi. substandard all-weather, 14 mi. 
impassable, total 316 mi. South of the Panama canal, on the 
Pan-American highway, there were 40 mi. passable and approxi- 
mately 200 mi. through the Darien area as yet unsurveyed. 

South America.—Colombia’s road-building program, begun 
in 1951 and calculated to produce 2,000 mi. of trunk highways 
connecting principal cities and towns with Caribbean and Pacific 
ports, was nearly completed. More than $40,000,000 per year 
had been spent in this program. The 300-mi. road from Medel- 
lin to Turbo on the Gulf of Uraba was completed during 1955. 
Peruvian highway expenditures jumped from less than $600,000 
in 1948 to more than $11,000,000 in 1955. Chile began a five- 
year development program estimated to cost $80,000,000 annu- 
ally, with $32,000,000 to be spent on the Pan-American high- 
way. The road system in Uruguay amounted to 4,000 mi., a 
33% increase in mileage since 1947. Paraguay, with less than 
1,200 mi. of road, began construction of a 3ro-mi. all-weather 
highway from Asuncion, the capital, to the rich Mennonite farm 
lands. Venezuela completed 18 mi. of bridges, 200 mi. of pave- 
ment and 260 mi. of first-class road to raise its total mileage 
of first-class road to 300 and of all types to 1,000. The 600-mi. 
Pan-American highway section between Caracas and the Colom- 
bian frontier was completed. The first road in southern Ecuador 
to reach the sea, the roo-mi. Cuenca-Pasaje road, was completed 
in 1955 and was part of a three-year plan to spend $35,000,000 
on 560 mi. of highways, including sections on the Pan-American 
and Andes-to-the-Pacific east-west roads. Brazil, with only 1,250 
mi. of high-type paved highways, planned a 31,000-mi. system 
to connect with roads in Venezuela, British Guiana and Peru. 
Bolivia completed the 310-mi. Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway 
in 1954, after ten years’ effort, and had paved almost the entire 
length. Argentina spent $25,000,000 on highways in 1955 and 
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HUMOUROUS WARNING SIGN, one of 180 placed along a 182-mi. stretch 
of U.S. highway 1 in North Carolina by the state highway commission. 
Increasing use of the signs was planned if studies of 1954 and 1955 accident 
statistics indicated that motorists were heeding the slogans 


planned to spend $14,000,000 annually on expressways. The 2h- 


mi. limited-access approach to Buenos Aires was under construc- 
tion at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

England.—A four-year program to improve existing roads 
and lessen traffic jams at important intersections was begun, 
with $600,000,000 allotted for over- and underpasses. The sum 
of $180,000,000 would be spent on multilane national express- 
ways, one between London and Yorkshire and another between 
Birmingham and Preston. A program for the complete rebuild- 
ing of Great Britain’s highway system was being studied. 

Europe.—The Lulea-Malmo exressway in Sweden was nearing 
completion as a four-lane divided superhighway. New construc- 
tion and maintenance lagged in France, west Germany, Yugo- 
slavia and neighbouring states because of lack of funds. Belgium 
completed 35 mi. of a 175-mi.-long superhighway and had a 
long-range program for construction of 610 mi. of limited- 
access express roads, 3,750 mi. of first-class highways and 8,125 
mi. of secondary roads. Italy completed 500 mi. of roads at a 
cost of $46,000,000 in 1955, to swell the total completed in 
recent years to 4,450 mi., and had 2,200 mi. under construction. 
A five-year highway improvement program in Spain was com- 
pleted, and the country’s network included 12,000 mi. of na- 
tional roads, 13,600 mi. of regional roads, 21,000 mi. of local 
roads and, with the provincial roads, totalled 77,500 mi. Switz- 
erland had 10,350 mi. of main roads, 4,480 mi. of secondary 
and 19,200 mi. of local for a total of 34,030 mi. of improved 
highway. Greece in the five years ending in 1955 completed con- 
struction of 19,000 mi. of new roads and reconditioning of 
>,500 mi. of war-damaged roads. 

Near East.—In Jordan surveys were completed for a $5,000,- 
ooo construction program and work was begun on a bridge 
across the Jordan river. More than $2,500,000 in highway con- 
struction equipment was imported and put to work. Turkey 
completed eight years of highway modernization, for which the 
United States contributed more than $43,000,000 in aid. The 
system included 15,150 mi. of national roads. Twenty-four 
miles of paving were completed in Saudi Arabia on the 171 mi, 
from Jidda to Medina, making a total of 87 mi. of paved road 
in the country. Construction was begun on the 1,000-mi. trans- 
\rabian highway between Jidda and Dammar and on the Mecca 
connection to that route. Iraq in the second year of its second 
ive-year highway improvement program had 32 projects, cover- 
ing 1,000 mi., and 30 bridges, including a soo-ft. structure over 
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the Euphrates, under construction estimated to cost $27,000,- 
ooo. Iran established a highway research laboratory at Tehran 
and proposed spending $85,000,000 in extension of its 3,750-ml. 
system of main highways. 

Far East.—India had under construction about 700 mi. of 
new road paralleling its northern border and completed a num- 
ber of short feeder roads into the Himalayas. In Tibet two 
completed highways provided new links between that country 
and China. The journey from Lhasa to Yaan was reduced from 
several months by caravan to ten days by motor. 

Japan was in the second year of a highway improvement pro- 
gram estimated to cost more than $700,000,000, to be spent on 
a 26,200-mi. highway system, including two underwater inter- 
island vehicular tunnels. The Resettlement and Development 
program on the island of Mindanao in the Philippines pro- 
gressed as expected. Nineteen new bridges had been built, ten 
in 1955. Eighty-six miles of new roads were built, 50 during 
1955, to assist new settlers in reaching resettlement areas. On 
the other islands, more than 250 mi. of roads were rebuilt or 
improved, including erection of permanent bridges, and 3,720 
mi. placed under permanent machine maintenance. Formosa 
was planning to restore its 1,000 mi. of trunk roads, 2,800 mi. of 
county and rural roads and 5,900 mi. of lower-class roads. (See 
also Moror TRANSPORTATION. ) 

Rockefeller Foundation: see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, U.S. 

Rockets: sce JET PRoPULSION; MUNITIONS. 

Rodeos: sce SHOWS. 


Roman Catholic Church. 12..°SS,cscca co. snembers 

«nals comprised 60 members. 
Three in nations under communist influence were restricted in 
their full liberty of action. 

Communist contempt for religion had brought death, impris- 
onment, expulsion and suffering to at least 185 bishops and 
other heads of sees throughout the world. Communist China 
was responsible for 99 names on the list, among which were 
Cardinal Tien, archbishop of Peking, 18 archbishops, 56 bishops 
and 24 monsignori. The U.S.S.R. ranked second on the list of 
persecutors with 29 victims. Other countries marked as perse- 
cutors were Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, North 
Korea, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

The total Catholic population of the world at the beginning 
of 1955 was estimated at 470,100,000. The Americas had 191,- 
424,000 Catholics, the United States (including Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands) accounting for 32,575,702. This last figure 
represented a ten-year increase of 8,612,031 more than the 
23,963,671 Catholics reported in 1945. 

Serving the Catholic people through the world were 360,000 
priests, the ratio being nearly one priest for every 1,300 Cath- 
olics. Of this total number of priests 27,760 were missionaries 
working among a non-Catholic population of 2,000,000,000 o! 
whom 1,500,000,000 were non-Christian. 

There were 26 archdioceses and 106 dioceses in the Unitec 
States. The hierarchy consisted of 208 members: four cardi 
nals, 34 archbishops and 170 bishops, the largest number in the 
history of the Catholic Church in the country. 

At the parish level 13,362 communities were reported, 67. 
being without resident clergy. Also listed were 8,085 chapels 
4,905 missions and 1,878 stations, an increase of 636 in th 
number of places where Holy Mass was celebrated regularly. 

The United States Catholic Negro population increased b 
20,000, of whom 10,000 were converts. The 1955 Catholic Neé 
gro population was about 477,000, served by 655 priests in 45 
parishes. They were assisted by 1,800 nuns and 600 lay worker 
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There were 345,000 persons of American Indian blood in the 
United States, of whom 111,327 were Catholics. Among the 
Indians, 175 priests maintained 410 churches and chapels. 

The 3rd International Catholic Congress on Rural Life, an 
organization established to raise the standards of the spiritually 
and materially underprivileged rural population of the world. 
took place between April 17 and April 25s, 


1955, at Panama 
city. The theme of the congress was set in a long message from 
Pope Pius XII. He called on large land owners to fulfil their 
“grave duty” of paying a just wage and to contribute toward 
the social and economic improvement of their workers. He fur- 
ther recommended that “the state must favour in its legislation 
the rural segments, sometimes in the matter of taxes and at 
other times regarding the sale of products. It should also help 
with agricultural credits and social security.” 

The 36th International Eucharistic congress opened in Rio de 
Janeiro, Braz., on July 17. Its purpose was to emphasize the 
unity of belief among Roman Catholics throughout the world 
and their fidelity to the Sacrament. The congress assembled 
nearly a million persons in Rio de Janeiro and brought more 
than 10,000 pilgrims from many countries. Besides 20 cardinals, 
300 archbishops and bishops attended. An address in Portuguese 
by Pope Pius XII, broadcast from Rome, was the final act of 
the congress. 

Pres. Juan D. Peron of Argentina accused a number of 
Catholic priests and the Catholic Action organization (Accién 
Catolica Argentina) of infiltrating into the trade unions, the 
universities and other organisms of the national life of Argen- 
tina and alleged that the members of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy were engaging in “intrigues” against the state. Three 
measures directed in effect against the church were authorized 
by Peron: a decree abolishing church control of religious educa- 
tion in schools; a bill legalizing divorce; a decree legalizing 
prostitution which had been banned in Argentina for 18 years. 
During the first half of 1955 more than 1oo priests and Catho- 
lic students were jailed following public protests against the 
action taken by the government. The Argentine Episcopate 
issued a pastoral letter calling for the complete freedom of the 
press, radio and public assembly as “indispensable conditions” 
in order that “‘a real public opinion representing the thought of 
all inhabitants of the country can fully and freely express 


CATHOLIC CARDINALS at the opening of the 36th International Eucharistic 
congress, Rio de Janeiro, Braz., July 19, 1955. Twenty cardinals attended. 
Francis Spellman, archbishop of New York, and Samuel Stritch, archbishop 
of Chicago, are shown third and fifth from the left, respectively 
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itself.” The pastoral letter stressed that it was essential that 
the rights and liberties of the church and its institutions should 
be safeguarded. Two prelates were arrested on charges of insti- 
gating violence. Following the expulsion of Bishop Tato and of 
the Vicar General Msgr. Novoa of the archdiocese of Buenos 
Aires, the Sacred Consistorial congregation in Rome declared 
that all officials participating directly or indirectly in the meas- 
ures taken by the Argentine government had incurred excom- 
munication. 

After a revolt had forced the resignation of Perén in Sept. 
1955, Archbishop Santiago Cardinal Copello, in his first official 
broadcast since the outbreak of church-state hostilities, urged 
the people to go back to work and restore peace. 

On Oct. 20, 1955, the new Argentine government restored to 
the Catholic Church all privileges it lost during the Perén 
dictatorship. 

On March 2, 1955, the Rev. Georges Bissonnette, an Ameri- 
can Assumptionist priest who was serving the religious needs of 
the Catholic American community in Moscow, was ordered to 
leave the Soviet Union. Charles E. Bohlen, the United States 
ambassador to the U.S.S.R., lodged a protest on the ground that 
Father Bissonnette’s expulsion violated the Litvinov agreement 
of 1933 guaranteeing freedom of conscience and religious wor- 
ship to United States nationals on Soviet soil. The United 
States Catholic community in Moscow was still without a pastor 
at the close of the year. 

The James J. Hoey awards, conferred each year on a white 
and Negro Catholic layman who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the cause of interracial justice during the year, were 
bestowed upon Millard F. Everett of New Orleans, La., editor 
of Catholic Action of the South, and to James W. Hose, a 
physician. Hose, the Negro winner, was the guiding spirit be- 
hind the new Collins Chapel hospital in Memphis, Tenn. Ever- 
ett was cited for his paper’s uncompromising stand on the race 
question and against Louisiana’s so-called “right to work” laws. 

George Meany, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, received the 1955 University of Notre Dame Laetare 
medal for ‘‘conspicuous leadership in the ranks of labour” and 
his “practical Christian life.” The university makes the award 
annually to an outstanding Roman Catholic layman. Meany was 
the first labour leader to receive the Laetare medal in its 78 
years’ history. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; MISSIONS, 
ForEIGN [ReELIcrous|; Prus XII; ReLicious EDUCATION; So- 
CIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.; VATICAN CITY STATE.) 

(Je LAF.) 
Rotary International: sce Societies and AssociaTIons, 
Us: 


: The longest winning streak in intercollegiate rowing 
Rowing. history was broken on May 7, 1955, when the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania varsity defeated the U.S. Naval acad- 
emy eight. After three all-winning seasons, the sweep-swingers 
from Annapolis, Md., lost on the Charles river at Cambridge, 
Mass. Navy, with six members of its great crew of 1954 missing, 
won its first two races of 1955, against Princeton, and Cornell 
and Syracuse to extend its unbeaten string through 31 regattas. 
With their victory over Cornell and Syracuse at Annapolis, the 
Middies won the Clifford Goes trophy, up for competition for 
the first time. Russell (Rusty) Callow, Navy coach, was chosen 
as winner of the first national citation for an outstanding con- 
tribution to American rowing. He received the Mid-Hudson 
Schoolboy Rowing association plaque following a nation-wide 
poll of sports writers and rowing experts. 

Following its victory over Navy, Penn went on to eight 
straight triumphs. They remained unbeaten going into the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing association championship at Syracuse, N.Y., 
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on June 18, but this time it was Cornell that furnished the 
major surprise, winning all three races on Onondaga Lake. Penn 
came in second, also was second in the junior varsity contest, 
and Washington was closest to the leaders in the freshman race. 
The sweep gave Coach Harrison Sanford’s Cornell crews the 
Ten Eyck trophy with 20 points, Washington, Navy and Penn 
each being credited with 13 points. 


Eastern Sprint Championships.—Penn’s varsity won by open water from 
Cornell as 10,000 looked on from the banks of the Potomac in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on May 14. The victors finished the 2,000-m. run in 6 min. 
00.6 sec, as Cornell, Columbia, Yale, Princeton and Navy trailed. Cornell 
won the junior varsity test, with Yale next, and was second to Harvard 
in the cub race, scoring 18 points for the day to capture the Rowe cup 
for the first time. 


Western Sprint Championships.—Navy took the varsity final at Newport 
Beach, Calif., for the second straight season. A greatly improved Stanford 
crew overtook Washington in the last 20 strokes tu gain second behind 
the Middies and California was fourth. The entry of the University of 
British Columbia furnished a surprise by beating Stanford in a close 
junior varsity duel and also led Southern California in the varsity con- 
solation event. In the singles sculls, John B. Kelly, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., defeated five rivals by 8 lengths over a 2,000-m. Course in 8 min. 
29.3 sec. In a contest for fours with coxswain, the San Diego Rowing club 
won. 


Adams Cup.—In ending Navy’s victorious string, Penn led by 1% 
lengths over a course of 134 mi., with Harvard third. The Quakers were 
clocked in 8 min. 47.7 sec., a new mark for this cup event on the Charles 
river, Cambridge, Mass. Penn triumphed in the junior varsity race, Navy 
won the varsity lightweight contest and Harvard took the freshman light- 
weight and heavyweight races and the junior varsity 150-lb. event. 


Blackwell Cup.—Penn retained the prize in a close race with Yale and 
Columbia on the Harlem river, N.Y., being only 6 ft. ahead of the Elis 
at the finish. The Quakers’ junior varsity eight raced home in front and 
the Penn freshmen rowed to a dead heat with Yale, Columbia being a 
distant third. 


Childs Cup—Rowing the Henley distance of 1% mi., Penn started its 
season with an easy victory over Princeton and Columbia on the Schuyl- 
kill river at Philadelphia. It was Penn, Princeton and Columbia in the 
junior varsity event and Princeton, Penn and Columbia in the cub test. 


Carnegie Cup.—Cornell swept five races in its annual regatta with Yale 
and Princeton on Princeton’s Carnegie Lake, N.J. The Cornell varsity set 
a record of 8 min. 41.4 sec. for the course of 134 mi. after triumphs by 
its junior varsity, freshman, third varsity and second freshman crews. 


Compton Cup.—Wisconsin led Harvard, Princeton and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on the Charles river, but was ineligible for the 
prize and the old cup went to Harvard’s varsity, which finished less than 
a deck length behind the Badgers. It was Harvard’s 13th victory in the 
regatta. 


Goldthwaite Cup.—Princeton defeated Harvard and Yale on the Housa- 
tonic river at Derby, Conn., in this annual meeting of Big Three 150-lb. 
crews. Yale’s cubs triumphed and Harvard’s junior varsity won. 


Hammond Cup.—Princeton’s 150-lb. varsity won on the Schuylkill river 
for the third straight year. Penn won a close junior varsity duel and 
Princeton took the freshman race. 

Matthews Cup.—Penn’s varsity lightweights regained the trophy from 
Cornell on the Schuylkill river after the junior varsity and freshman 
150-lb. eights from Ithaca, N.Y., had won in their events. 

Eastern 150-Ib. Championships.—Penn took the varsity race on the wind- 
swept Charles river, with Cornell the junior varsity victor and Yale the 
freshman winner. 


Dad Vail Trophy.—Dartmouth’s varsity nipped Rollins college of Florida 
by a scant few inches to retain its laurels in the annual regatta on the 
Schuylkill. Following Rollins were La Salle of Philadelphia, Amherst, 
Brown and Florida Southern. 


Yale-Harvard.—Yale swept the Housatonic river in its traditional meet- 
ing with the Crimson at New London, Conn., on June 17. The Elis came 
from behind to take the varsity 4-mi. race by 14 lengths. The Blue junior 
varsity won by 2 lengths and the freshmen by 24. 


Oxford-Cambridge.—Two former Harvard oarsmen, Phil duBois of New 
York and Robert A. G. Monks of Boston, helped Cambridge triumph in 
the trorst meeting of the world’s oldest rowing rivals on the Thames river, 
Eng. on March 26. The Light Blues won by 16 lengths. 


United States Championships.—John B. Kelly, Jr., retained his singles 
title in the annual regatta of the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen 
on the Schuylkill. The Vesper Boat club, Philadelphia, took the team 
trophy for the third straight year. Rudy Jezek, New York Athletic club, 
won the senior 150-lb. singles and Robert and Ambrose Callahan, New 
York. took the senior pairs. Another major victor was Tom McDonough, 
ue Rowing Association, Philadelphia, who won the association 
singles. 

English Royal Henley..-Penn’s heavyweights defeated the Vancouver 
Rowing club of British Columbia by ¥% length for the Grand Challenge 
cup, oldest prize of the classic at Henley-on-Thames, Eng. Another Ameri- 
can eight, the M.I.T. lightweights, retained the Thames Challenge cup by 
outrowing a royal air force crew. Russian oarsmen won the Stewards Chal- 
lenge cup for fours, the Silver Goblets for pairs and the Double Sculls 
Challenge cup. The Diamond Sculls trophy was captured by Teodor 
Kocherka of Poland. 


Royal Canadian Henley..—St. Catharine’s Rowing club amassed 315% 
points to win team honours at Port Dalhousie, Ont., in late July. However, 


RUANDA-URUNDI—RUBBER 


U.S. stars carried home two of the major prizes, John B. Kelly, Jr., tak- 
ing the championship singles for the sixth time, for a new record, and the 
West Side Boat club of Buffalo, N.Y., winning the Ned Hanlan Memorial 
trophy for senior eights. Ken Blue of Detroit, Mich., won the 145-lb. 
singles. Among the other major winners was Bill Knecht of Vesper Boat 
club, who took the association singles. (TVS) 


Ruanda-Urundi: see BELGIAN COLONIAL Empire; TRUST 
TERRITORIES. 


Natural Rubber.—World production of natural rub- 
Rubber. ber for 1954 was estimated at 1,802,500 long tons. 
The International Rubber Study group meeting in Monrovia, 
Lib., in Oct. 1955 estimated world production of natural rubber 
for 1955 at 1,850,000 long tons. Production for the first six 
months of 1955 was estimated at 872,500 long tons, up 47,500 
long tons compared with the same period in 1954. 

The U.S.S.R. resumed large-scale natural rubber purchases 
after a virtual two years’ absence from world markets and by 
June had made commitments for about 15,000 long tons. Aver- 
age New York spot price for no. 1 ribbed smoked sheet rose 
from about 31 cents U.S. per pound in January to nearly 50 
cents in September, and then weakened to 42 cents by the 
middle of October. The price for concentrated Hevea latex 
paralleled the price rise in sheet rubber, ranging in September 
from 56 to 60 cents U.S. (dry rubber basis) in tank car quan- 
tities, F.O.B. east coast ports, U.S.A. The first six months’ 
exports of latex from producing countries were estimated at 
83,000 long tons (dry rubber basis) as compared with 65,310 
long tons in the same 1954 period. In the U.S., the General 
Services administration announced a 50% increase in its pro- 
gram for improving the quality of the rubber in the national 
stockpile, estimated privately at about 1,200,000 long tons, by 
purchase of higher grades. 

The Rubber Research institute of Malaya announced results 
of several years’ experimentation confirming that latex yield of 
Hevea trees can in fact be stimulated by treatment of the tap- 
ping panel. Application of plant hormones such as substituted 
phenoxyacetic acids in ointment form (1% of 2, 4D in palm 


Table |.—Production of Natural Rubber in Principal Territories 
(In long tons) 


India, 
Vietnam Sarawak 
Indo- and and Other World 
Malaya*  nesia* Ceylon Cambodia Asia Africa Brazil Total 
First half 
1954 . 264,630 344,558 41,136 30,129 90,925 37,250 12,039 825,000 
Second half 
1954 . 319,805 394,112 52,799 47,895 101,187 47,250 9,870 977,500 
Year's 
Total . 584,435 738,670 93,935 78,024 192,112 84,500 21,909 1,802,500 
First half 
1955 . 303,410 329,084 37,315 28,754 109,194 45,500} 13,738 872,500 
*Production divided as follows: 
First half 1954 Malaya: estates 60%, smallholders 40%. 
Indonesia: estates 40%, smallholders 60%. 
First half 1955 Malaya: estates 54%, smallholders 46%. 
Indonesia: estates 39%, smallholders 61%. 
Estimated and includes other Latin American countries and Oceania. 
{Partly estimated. 
Table Il.—World Consumption of Natural Rubber 
(In long tons) 
Last 
half Ger- Can- World 
1954 U.S.A. U.K. France many* U.S.S.R.f ada  Chinaf Japan Total 
July 37,894 19,016 10,996 11,407 50 2,813 750 7,174 130,000 
Aug. 38,069 15,312 6,042 11,157 125 2,800 8,750 6,986 130,000 
Sept. 52,412 20,374 11,457 11,680 50 3,832 11,500 7,340 160,000 
Oct. 55,970 24,062. 11,709" 11,8742...) 39,6118 93,500 7,430 160,000 
Noy. 53,326 19,922 11,055 12,771 ... 3,950 ,2,250 7,220 155,008 
Dec, 55,096 20,400 11,626 12,095 ... 3,849 5,000 7,382 155,006 
ears 
Total 596,285 238,919 127,004 129,993 425 41,576 62,250 88,942 1,765,00C 
First 
half 
1955 
Jan. 56,911 23,488 11,168 11,749 ... 3,511 7,750 6,460 160,006 
Feb, 509972 §20;1405 10;940.5 11028) Son 3) S04 ame 6,900 140,006 
March 58,472 21,404 12,909 12,732 ... 4,140 7,250 7,250 162,501 
April 52,963). 123,334 — 12,8065 10,8795. es, O22 eer 7,050 160,00( 
May 54,746 20,508 11,461 11,056 ... 3,762 750 6,800 160,00% 
June 56,567 18,326 20 11,163 75 3,835 2,750 6,990 62am 


*Federal Republic. 7Estimated net imports. {Estimated and includes all countries 


oil) to the scraped bark just beneath the tapping cut brings 
about a quick response. Latex yield increases to a maximum in 
two weeks followed by a slow decline, the effect wearing off in 
about three months. No more than two applications a year are 
recommended. The Rubber Research institute exchanged clonal 
planting material with the Institute Agronomico do Norte, Bra- 
zil, and received in addition eight Dothidella-resistant clones 
for introductory trials in Malaya. This was a precautionary 
measure because the devastating South American leaf blight 
disease had never spread to far east areas. 

Synthetic Rubber.—World production of all types of syn- 
thetic rubber for 1954 (excluding production in the U.S.S.R. 
and satellite countries, said to amount to 250,000 long tons 
annually) was 716,388 long tons of which the U.S. produced 
622,852 long tons. This was a sharp drop as compared with that 
of 1953, and the trend was reversed in 1955, when in the first 
six months world production of all types totalled an estimated 
506,660 long tons, compared with 351,211 long tons for the 
same period of 1954. The International Rubber Study group in 
October estimated total world production (excluding U.S.S.R. 
output) of synthetic rubber for 1955 at 1,065,000 long tons. 
Principal world stocks of synthetic rubber stood at an estimated 


Table IIll— World Consumption of Synthetic Rubber 
(GR-S or Buna S, Neoprene, Butyl, Nitrile rubbers or Buna N, in long tons) 


Last Total 
half Continent 
1954 U.S.A.* U.K. France Germanyt of Europef Canada Japan Totalt 
PUM sak ivi /e 41,552 621 1,199 1,573 4,250 1,945 197 50,000 
UG sce ts 42,051 663 660 1,500 3,750 1,974 190 50,000 
Sa 505 53,878 SIS 206m 536, 4550019 125437, 200 62,500 
Oct. « DE SO9s OOD 1,264 1,605, 14,5008) 2138 190 67,500 
Nov.. 5 57,287 LOSE) Te 2 Gul, 6161 14 5008 2,553 190 65,000 
pec: islet 64,130 838 1,345 1,518 4,500 2,387 187 =72,500 
ear's 

total. . 636,727 8,693 14,437 16,999 50,750 30,080 2,267 740,000 
First 
half 
1955 
LCR Gis oe} SAY siinsilioyes — \Mshoya wilaeecvey “aofeXoh dered lrd 180 77,500 
Feb ten. Us 67,614 1098) 5 1),308 1,672) 2 457508 2 31:33 200 80,000 
March . . TLANGI 244.0 01,480) 81,812). 5250) 93368 230 87,500 
April... 72,046 1,538 1,534 1,607 5,250 3,006 240 82,500 
May. A 75,409) 1,395) 15579 1,691 5,500 3,344 300 87,500 
Hunei oe: OL). WA ab 1,841 5,500 3,783 300 92,500 

*Includes oil content of the oil-extended types. {Federal Republic. {Estimated. 


160,000 long tons at the end of June 1955. Production of syn- 
thetic rubber latices in the U.S. for 1954 totalled on a dry 
rubber basis: GR-S type 47,714 long tons; neoprene 8,214 
long tons; N-type (butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer) 6,866 
long tons. 

In the U.S. by May 1, 1955, all of the government-owned 
GR-S facilities—except the Akron (O.) laboratories, the plants 
at Institute, W.Va., and at Baytown, Tex.—had been sold for 
$259,529,000. In addition, the private buyers had paid $26,236,- 
ooo for raw material and miscellaneous equipment at the plants 
and about $24,800,000 for inventories of synthetic rubber on 
hand. These amounts plus $91,000,000 cash on hand in the syn- 
thetic rubber office of the Federal Facilities corporation yielded 
a total return to the government at that time of about $4o1,- 
565,000. On July 15 the Baytown plant was sold for a total of 
$8,644,000. The government also realized $2,279,700 from the 
sale of 447 pressurized tank cars. 

The price structure of synthetic rubber remained much the 
same as in 1954. Depending on freight costs or allowances, 
GR-S 23 sold for 25 cents per pound; butyl 23 to 24 cents per 
pound; neoprene GN 41 cents per pound; N-type 58 cents per 
pound—all U.S. currency. 

In Germany the chemical firms of Bayer, Hoechst and 
Badische Anilin planned large-scale expansion of the synthetic 
rubber industry there. The new firm, known as Buna Co., ex- 
pected to have an output in 1958 of 45,000 metric tons. 

In the U.S. on Dec. 2, 1954, announcement was made by 


PARACHUTE TEST DROP of a load of military equipment protected by six 
““aero-pallet cushions,”’ self-inflating rubber shock absorbers developed in 1955 
to reduce the landing impact of heavy machinery dropped from aircraft 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Inc. that a group of its scientists 
working at the B. F. Goodrich Research centre in Brecksville, 
O., had duplicated by synthetic means the natural rubber mole- 
cule. The method used was not revealed. Identification was 
made by infra red spectra and X-ray diffraction patterns, which 
were virtually identical with those of Hevea rubber. The new 
synthetic, called Ameripol SN, mills like natural rubber and 
shows the same excellent tack, high gum tensile strength and low 
hysteresis (heat buildup on flexing) that natural rubber shows. 
Ameripol SN was used successfully to build heavy duty truck 
tires for which previously no variety of synthetic rubber would 
serve. 

On Aug. 22, 1955, the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. an- 
nounced that members of its research staff had, two and a half 
years prior to that date, synthesized a rubber which showed an 
infra red spectrum and an X-ray pattern of the stretched vul- 
canizate which were essentially the same as those of natural 
rubber. Firestone said the new polymer, called coral rubber, was 
made by polymerization of petroleum-derived isoprene with an 
ionic alkali metal catalyst. Coral rubber showed some tack but 
not to the degree shown by Hevea rubber. In other properties 
it resembled natural rubber, however, and heavy-duty truck 
tires made of the new rubber performed satisfactorily in serv- 
ice. Both Ameripol SN and coral rubber were reported to be in 
the pilot plant stage. 

Reclaimed Rubber.—World production of reclaimed rubber 
in 1954 was 343,195 long tons. For the first six months of 1955 
it was an estimated 207,000 long tons compared with 172,608 
long tons for the same 1954 period. U.S. consumption through 


Table 1V.— World Consumption of Reclaimed Rubber 


Last (In long tons) * 
half 
1954 U.S.A. U.K. France Germany Australia Canada Brazil Total 
July, Gees 16,301 1,941 1,548 2,490 694 871 605 24,450 
Aug.. 5 17,760 = =1,797 886 2,177 694 627 563 24,404 
Sept. «. 19,926 1,890 1,744 2,386 694 982 424 28,046 
Ochre. 22,098 2,750 ANCE PEA 587 922 557 31,120 
Novy.. A 22,321 2,488 1,647 2,559 586 984 467 31,052 
Docc ra 24,546 2,034 1,671 2,334 586 970 430 32,571 
Year's 

total. . 249,049 30,574 19,220 27,422 7,537 12,768 6,484 353,054 
First 
half 
1955 
Onesie 25,322 2,768 1,612 2,853 602 1,062 532 34,751 
Febis 7.) Vs DA SSOn 2307) 1;2980 9 2959 602 1,350 534 33,299 
March. . 28,674 2,480 1,757 3,079 602 1,390 562 38,544 
April. . . 26,609 2,420 1 Z198 & 27514 720 227 aia ote 
May. 6 27,692 2,969 13737 12,625 721 1,101 Ono ees 
June. . « 29,208 2,868 seats 2,993 72) 1,488 eee eee 


*All figures include both natural and synthetic reclaimed rubbers. 
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June rgs55 was 161,798 long tons compared with 126,197 long 
tons for the same 1954 period. 

Rubber Manufacturing.—World consumption of new rubber 
in 1954 was at an all-time high level of 2,505,000 long tons with 
a further shift toward natural as compared with synthetic. The 
total for all countries reporting was divided 70% natural, 30% 
synthetic rubber. In the U.S. the division for 1954 was 48% 
natural, 52% synthetic rubber. In the first six months of 1955 
world consumption of new rubber was divided 65% natural, 
35% synthetic rubber. In the U.S. for the same period, the 
division was 43% natural, 57% synthetic rubber. On the basis 
of the first six months’ figures, world consumption of all vari- 
eties of new rubber in 1955 would approximate 2,900,000 long 
tons. In the U.S., one source estimated the rubber industry’s 
sales in 1955 would exceed $5,250,000,000 and new rubber con- 
sumption would approach 1,500,000 long tons. 

Total shipments of pneumatic tire casings in the U.S. in 1954 
(excluding aeroplane and industrial pneumatics) were 93,390,- 
357 units (passenger 77,712,667; truck and bus 12,527,858; 
farm tractor and implement 3,149,832). Shipments for the first 
eight months of 1955 totalled 79,018,826 units (passenger 66,- 
371,275; truck and bus 9,939,973; farm tractor and implement 
2,707,578) compared with shipments during the same 1954 
period of 65,837,997 units (passenger 55,255,313; truck and bus 
8,272,502; farm tractor and implement 2,310,182). Tire inven- 
tories in the hands of manufacturers at the end of Aug. 1955 
totalled 14,577,879 units compared with 10,470,057 units for 
the same date in 1954. (E. B. Nn.) 


Rugby: see Foorsatt. 


Ruiz Cortines, Adolfo (°°. yom Sn Dee. 30 in th 

’ ico, was born on Dec. 30 in the 
state of Veracruz. He first rose to national political prominence 
when he became governor of Veracruz in 1944. When Miguel 
Aleman was elected president of Mexico in 1946, Ruiz Cortines 
became one of his most influential political aides and was later 
named minister of the interior. On Oct. 13, 1951, he was nomi- 
nated by the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.1.) to 
succeed Aleman as president, and the following July he was 
elected by a huge majority. He took office on Dec. 1, 1952, for 
a six-year term. A determined advocate of economy and honesty 
in government, Ruiz Cortines refused to accept the usual presi- 
dent’s special expense account and in 1953 exposed considerable 
graft among high officials of the Aleman administration, seizing 
their property and cancelling their government contracts. 

In Feb. 1955 he conferred with U.S. Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon during the latter’s good-will visit to Mexico. On Sept. 1, 
1955, he declared in his annual message to congress and the 
nation that Mexico during the preceding year had attained the 
greatest economic prosperity in its history. 


Rulers: sce PRESIDENTS, SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 


Rumania A people's republic of southeastern Europe, Ru- 
«mania is bounded north and northeast by the 
U.S.S.R., east by the Black sea, south by Bulgaria and west by 
Yugoslavia and Hungary. Area: 91,654 sq.mi. Pop.: (1948 pre- 
liminary census) 15,872,624; (1953 est.) 17,150,000. Language 
(1948 census): Rumanian 85.7%; Hungarian 9.4%; German 
2.2%; Yiddish 0.9%; other 1.8%. Religion (1947 est.): Ortho- 
dox 81%; Greek Catholic 9%; Roman Catholic 7%; other 
3%. Chief towns (pop., 1948 census): Bucharest (Bucuresti; 
cap.) 1,041,807 (1952 est. 1,042,000); Cluj 117,915; Timisoara 
111,987; Ploesti 95,632; Braila 95,514; Iasi (Jassy) 94,075; 
Brasov (renamed Stalin) 82,984; Oradea 82,282; Galati 80,411. 


RUGBY—RUMANIA 


First secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) party 
in 1955, Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej; chairman of the presidium 
of the grand national assembly, Petru Groza; chairmen of the 
council of ministers, Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and (from Oct. 
3) Chivu Stoica. 

History.—In Rumania, as in other communist countries of 
eastern Europe, 1955 saw the abandonment of the relatively 
“soft” economic policy, especially in agriculture, which had 
been followed in 1953 and 1954. The continuing internal debate 
over policy was reflected in personal conflicts among the leaders 
of the regime and in the repeated postponement of the Ruma- 
nian Workers’ (Communist) party congress, first announced in 
1954, until the end of the year. Gheorghiu-Dej’s resumption of 
the post of party secretary in October indicated that some of 
the internal problems had been resolved, at least temporarily. 

The main disputes centred around the question of policy 
toward the peasants. In the early months of the year the gov- 
ernment was still making certain concessions to the farmers, in 
the form of higher prices for goods delivered and reduced prices 
for equipment. Gheorghiu-Dej drew attention to the fact that 
the area under wheat was 300,000 ha. or 12.5% less than the 
average of 1948-50 and promised greater government aid to 
agriculture. Groza told a specially summoned conference of 
farmers in March: “The aim of this conference is clear, the 
undertaking of a great battle to gain more and better bread for 
all the workers, bread without which we cannot live.” 

In April Gheorghiu-Dej reverted to a more orthodox commu- 
nist line, stressing the prime importance of heavy industrial de- 
velopment and calling for the ‘Gsolation” of the wealthier farm- 
ers and for more rapid collectivization. In accordance with this 
policy a revised system of land taxation was introduced in June. 
The government came to recognize that farming could not be 
conducted on a large-scale basis without substantial capital in- 
vestment in it, The budget introduced in May therefore showed 
an increase of 25% in allotments to agriculture. The grain 
harvest in 1955 was the largest in five years and exceeded 
10,000,000 tons. 

At the beginning of October Gheorghiu-De} relinquished the 
post of chairman of the council of ministers and reassumed con- 
trol of the Communist party as first secretary. He was suc- 
ceeded as premier by Chivu Stoica, a veteran communist and 
trade unionist and hitherto a deputy prime minister. 

The government declared an amnesty in June for all Ruma- 
nian citizens and former citizens now living abroad. The decree 
was part of a general communist campaign to persuade émigrés 
to return. 

Rumania was among the communist states represented at the 
Warsaw conference in May and subscribed to the new treaty 
of friendship, co-operation and mutual aid between the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The conclusion of the Austrian peace treaty on May 15 raised 
the question of the continued presence in Rumania of Soviet 
troops, whose nominal function was to guard Soviet lines of 
communication with Austria. Gheorghiu-Dej was constrained to 
declare officially that the Soviet troops would not be withdrawn, 
in view, he said, of the changed situation in Europe arising 
from the conclusion of the London and Paris agreements. It was 
noted that the Warsaw agreement had in any case provided the 
Soviet government with legal grounds for stationing troops in 
any satellite country. In August the government announced that 
the total manpower in the armed forces would be reduced by 
40,000 by the end of the year. 

In June N. A. Bulganin, Soviet premier, and N. S. Khrush- 
chev, first secretary of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, visited Bucharest after having mended their quarrel 
with Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. Though some improvement 


RUNNING—RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


in Rumania’s relations with Yugoslavia was later noted, dif- 
ferences arose over the fate of the Serbian minority in Ruma- 
nia. (See also EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMIC PLANNING.) 

CONE heyy, 


Education.—Schools (1951): primary about 14,000, pupils 1,795,000; 
secondary and vocational, pupils 323,000; institutions of higher educa- 
tion 11, students 57,000. Illiteracy (1951): 10.6%. 

Agriculture.—No reliable data published since 1949. Main crops (metric 
tons, latest estimates): maize (1948) 5,279,000: wheat (1948) 2,600,- 
000; barley (1947) 360,000; oats (1946) 280,000: rye (1947) 66,000; 
potatoes (1949) 1,090,000; sugar beets (1950) 844,000. Wine production 
(1951) 4,000,000 hl. Livestock (latest estimates): cattle (1953) 4,674,- 
000; pigs (1950) 2,300,000; sheep (1948) 7,088,000; horses (1948) 
939,000. Wool production, greasy basis (1934-39 average): 24,166 tons. 
The grain production in 1955 was said to be the best in five years, exceed- 
pe 10,000,000 tons, compared with the 1938 harvest of about 8,000,000 
ons. 

Industry.—_Employment in industry (1955) about 2,800,000. Production 
(metric tons, 1954 est.): coal, 350,000; lignite, 6,000,000; crude oil, 
9,800,000; natural gas, 3,800,000,000 cu.m.; electricity, 4,000,000,000 
kw.hr.; pig iron (1952) 390,000; steel, 780,000; cement, 1,800,000; 
sulphuric acid (1955 plan), 143,000. 

Finance.—-Monetary unit: leu (pl. lei) with official exchange rate, high 
and fictitious, of 6 lei to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.): revenue 
44,405,000,000 lei; expenditure 43,005,000,000 lei, including 19,350,000,- 
ooo lei invested in heavy industry. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $213,000,000; exports U.S. $239,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 49%: Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria 33.3%. Main destinations of ex- 
ports: U.S.S.R. 58.2%; four eastern European countries 30.4%. Ru- 
manian trade with 17 western European countries (1953): exports U.S. 
$48,600,000; imports U.S. $56,300,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1945): 43,163 mi., including 
1,150 mi. modernized in 1947. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
14,000; commercial 12,000. Railways (1949): 7,363 mi. Telephones 
(1954 est.): 140,000. Radio receiving sets (1949): 226,000. 


Running: see Track AND FIELp Sports. 


Rural Electrification Administration. -cssitcaion 
« Electrification 
administration marked its 20th year in 1955 with successful pro- 
grams in financing rural electrification and telephone facilities. 
In rural electrification, REA loaned $167,530,430 in the year 
ending June 30, 1955. This brought the total of such loans since 
the agency was established in 1935 to $3,050,000,000. The num- 
ber of consumers on REA-financed power lines exceeded 4,000,- 
ooo, including more than half of the nation’s 4,900,000 electri- 
fied farms. , 

Two new generation and transmission co-operatives and one 
new electric distribution co-operative received loans during the 
fiscal year. This brought the number of active REA electrifica- 
tion borrowers to 999. These included 937 co-operatives, 40 
public power districts, 17 other public bodies and 5 electric 
companies. 

Two co-operatives paid off their government loans during the 
year with earnings from farm service. This made three co- 
operatives to repay with such earnings. 

Use of electricity on REA-financed lines increased 14% dur- 
ing the 1955 fiscal year and the REA borrowers distributed 
about twice the amount of power they did in 1950. Energy sales 
amounted to about $1,100,000 per day. Farmers on REA- 
financed lines used an average of 2,712 kw.hr. in 1954. In 1950 
the annual average use was 1,752 kw.hr. 

In the rural telephone program, REA loans in the fiscal year 
1955 totalled $52,744,000. This brought the total of such loans, 
since the program was established by congress in 1949, to $234,- 
181,000 to 176 independent telephone companies and 175 co- 
operatives. When the facilities contemplated in these loans were 
completed, REA telephone borrowers would be providing mod- 
em telephone service to more than 515,000 farm families and 
other rural subscribers in 43 states and Alaska. As of June 30, 
1955, 157 REA-financed telephone organizations had placed in 
service 533 new dial exchanges. 

' In both the electrification and telephone programs, REA 
‘oans bear 2% interest and must be repaid over a maximum 
beriod of 35 years. As of June 30, 1955, electric borrowers had 
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paid the government approximately $210,000,000 in interest 
and had repaid $413,000,000 of principal on their REA loans. 
This included a current balance of $85,000,000 of payments 
made by borrowers ahead of schedule which could be applied 
against future interest or principal instalments. Less than $400,- 
ooo was delinquent. In the newer telephone program, principal 
and interest payments overdue amounted to about $500,000. 
For the 1956 fiscal year congress authorized $160,000,000 in 
new electrification loan funds, plus reserve funds of $100,000,- 
ooo. Also available for loan was $55,723,000 carried over from 
the previous years. New telephone loan funds authorized by 
congress amounted to $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1956. 
Funds carried over from 1955, amounting to $33,556,000, also 
were available for telephone loans. (See also Co-OPERATIVES. ) 
(A. Nn.) 
Rural Rehabilitation Loans: see Farmers Home ApMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Russell Sage Foundation: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
US. 
Russia: see UNION oF Soviet SoctaAListT REPUBLICS. 


Russian Literature The principal event of the year 1954- 

* 55 for Russian literature was the 
second congress of the Union of Soviet Writers, which was held 
in Moscow during Dec. 15-26, 1954. The previous congress had 
met 20 years earlier under the presidency of Maxim Gorky. 
The second congress was attended by 738 delegates, represent- 
ing 3,695 writers belonging to 45 nationalities. Thirty-one for- 
eign writers had also been invited. The principal report, on “the 
position and tasks of Soviet literature,” was presented by Alek- 
sey Surkoy, first secretary of the union. Reports were also 
presented by Samed Vurgun (Soviet prose); Konstantin Simo- 
nov (literary prose); Aleksandr Korneichuk (drama); Boris 
Polevoy (literature for children and young persons); Serghey 
Gherasimov (motion pictures); Pavel Antokolsky, assisted by 
Mukhtar Aouezoy and Maxim Rylsky (translations from the 
literature of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.); and Boris Rurikov 
(the main problems confronting literary criticism). 

The congress, which took place under official auspices, was 
opened by a message from the central committee of the Com- 
munist party, reminding writers of their duty to inspire a mood 
of “socialist realism” and to struggle against any reversion to 
nationalism, cosmopolitanism and other manifestations of 
“bourgeois ideology.” It closed with a reply from the congress 
to the party, promising to oppose all deviations from socialist 
realism and to serve the cause of world peace. Many writers 
were severely criticized, notably Ilya Ehrenburg for his novel 
The Thaw and Vera Panova for her novel The Seasons. The 
congress re-elected its governing bodies, the presidium and the 
secretariat. Aleksey Surkov remained first secretary, 7.e., the 
real head of the union. 

Two other literary conferences were held during 1955. The 
first, from May 28 to 31, was on military literature; writers 
were invited to concern themselves primarily with Russia’s 
heroic past, with the exploits of the soldiers during the national 
struggle against Hitlerite Germany and with the day-to-day life 
of the army. They were also asked to write biographies of mili- 
tary leaders and to translate books about military subjects 
published abroad. On their side, the political leaders of the 
army proposed that books about the war should conform more 
closely to historical truth than in the Stalin era. 

The second conference, which met in mid-July, was for writ- 
ers on “kolkhozian themes”; the conference complained that 
contemporary literature was not sufficiently concerned with the 
life of the peasants in the collective farms and in particular in 
the newly developed areas in Siberia. 
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According to Soviet practice, two periods of ten days were 
the year, one devoted to the literature of 
Byelorussia (Feb. r1-21), the other to that of Bashkir (May 27- 
June 5). From March 21 to 23 the Maxim Gorky Institute of 
World Literature assembled many to consider the 
achievements and failures of Soviet literature during 1954-55. 

The Order of Lenin was awarded to Mikhail Sholokov on the 
occasion of his soth birthday (May 23). To mark the occasion, 
newspapers, literary reviews and the radio paid tribute to this 
sreat Cossack novelist, author of And Quiet Flows the Don. 
Also, many hitherto unpublished chapters of his second great 
novel, Virgin Soil Upturned, were published. By 1955 Sholokov’s 
works had run into more than 400 editions, numbering through- 
out the world nearly 21,000,000 copies. And Quiet Flows the 
Don had been published in 18 languages, and 7,755,000 copies 
had been printed. Virgin Soil Upturned had appeared in 45 
languages, within the U.S.S.R. and abroad. The Soviet literary 
world also celebrated, in April, the 55th anniversary of the 
death of Vladimir Mayakovsky, considered to be the father of 
Soviet poetry. The Order of Lenin was also awarded, in his 5oth 
year, to the Ukrainian writer Aleksandr Korneichuk. 

As in other years, the Union of Soviet Writers was associated 
with many foreign literary commemorations: the rsoth anni- 
versary of the birth of Hans Andersen (in April); the bicen- 
tenary of the death of Montesquieu (in February); the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Schiller (in May); the 5oth anni- 
versary of the death of Jules Verne (in March). The publication 
of the periodical /nostrannaya Literatura (“Foreign Literature” ) 
was resumed; in its third number it began to publish a transla- 
tion of Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
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The r9ss U.S. rye crop of 28,448,000 bu. was a large 
Rye. one by comparison with 23,688,000 bu. in 1954 or an 
average of 21,097,000 bu. for the previous decade. From 5,052,- 
ooo ac. sown in the fall of 1954, much of which was used for 
pasture or as a cover crop, acreage harvested was 2,081,000, 
21% more than the 1,718,000 ac. of 1954 or an average of 
1,740,000 ac. The average yield was 13.7 bu. per acre as com- 
pared with 13.8 bu. in 1954 and 12.1 bu. per acre for the decade 
1944-53. North Dakota with 7,950,000 bu. was the leading pro- 
ducer, followed by South Dakota (3,718,000 bu.) and Illinois 
(2,738,000 bu.) 

Domestic disappearance in 1954-55 Was 23,000,000 bu. con- 
sisting of 5,100,000 bu. for food, 4,700,000 bu. for distilling, 
6,700,000 bu. for feed and 6,500,000 for seed Exports were 
3,000,000 bu. Carry-over stocks on July 1 were 16,100,000 bu., 
the largest since 1944. Imports during 1954-55, largely from 
Canada, were under a quota of 3,300,000 bu., as compared with 
13,500,000 bu. imported in 1953-54. The quota was continued 
at the same level for the next two years. Price support to pro- 
ducers was reduced to $1.18 per bushel on the 1955 crop as 
compared with $1.43 per bushel on the 1954 and 1953 crops. 
The Commodity Credit corporation owned 6,454,000 bu. of rye 
on June 30,1955; about 30% or 7,250,000 bu. of the 1954 crop 


Rye Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Preliminary Average, Average 

Country 1955 1954 1945-49 1935-39 

RLS OURs ae os see airete 895,000 885,000 
Western German 149,600 161,330* 98,900 119,000 
Canada. 14,700 14,176 12,653 a 
Turkey irs 17,320 13,679 14,301 
Spain... . Poe 19,000 VZ,h a7 18,363 
Netherlands 18,300 20,290 15,520 20,394 
France 17,930 20,235 20,618 29,993 
Austria. . : : 15,430 14,720 12,260 20,611 
Other Evrope® (estimated total) 445,000 405,000 337,000 481,000 
United States 28,448 23,686 22,336 44,917 


*Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania. 
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RADIOACTIVE RYE PLANTS being injected with a fungus to produce spur- 
like projections on the plants, from which radioactive forms of the drugs 
ergonovine and ergotamine would be prepared. This was part of a continuing 
research program at the Argonne Nationa! laboratory of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy commission in 1955 


was put under the support program and it appeared likely that 
an even larger amount from the 1955 crop would come under 
the program. 

World rye production was estimated at 1,610,000,000 bu. as 
compared with 1,575,000,000 bu. in 1954 and 1,732,000,000 bu. 
average pre-World War II. Rye stocks on July x of the princi- 
pal exporting countries were 43,000,000 bu., compared with 
1954 (49,000,000 bu.) and 1953 (66,000,000 bu.) cQGk RS 


Saar A German state (Land) united with France by mon- 
+ etary (from Nov. 20, 1947) and customs (from April 1, 
1948) union. Area: 991 sq.mi. Pop.: (1954 est.) 980,858. 
Language: German. Religion: Roman Catholic 73.4%, Prot- 
estant 25.3%. Capital: Saarbriicken, pop. (1953 est.) 116,395. 
Prime ministers in 1955, Johannes Hoffmann and (from Oct. 
24) Heinrich Welsch. 

History.—During the early months of 1955 a fresh agreement 
was negotiated to confirm the economic union between the Saar 
and France, at the same time arranging for the extension of 
the autonomy of the Saar. This agreement was signed on May 3 
but never ratified. Just beforehand at the end of April the ques- 
tion of the ownership of Volklingen, the biggest steelworks in 
the Saar was settled. These had been confiscated from the Ger- 
man owner, Hermann Rochling, at the end of World War II by 
the French, and it was now arranged that the French and Ger- 
man Federal Republic governments should buy out the Roch- 
lings for 200,000,000 DM. and divide the shares between them. 
This put an end to rumours that a French firm would acquire 
Volklingen, but German nationalist sentiment in the Saar re- 
sented the fact that the Rochlings were not reinstated. 

Both the French and German Federal Republic parliaments 
having accepted the Paris treaties, which included the Saar 
statute signed by Pierre Mendés-France and Konrad Adenauer 
on Oct. 23, 1954, the council of Western European Union met in 
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London on June 24, 1955, to appoint a commission to supervise 
the referendum through which the statute attempted to provide 
for its own acceptance by the people of the Saar. The commis- 
sion consisted of a British, Dutch, Luxembourger and Italian 
member, with the Belgian senator, Fernand Dehousse, as its 
chairman. The date of the referendum was fixed for Oct. 
1955. 

On July 31 the German Party of the Saar (D.P.S.) and the 
German Social Democratic party (D.S.P.) were re-founded and 
immediately transformed the situation by announcing that they 
would campaign for the rejection of the statute. To vote for 
the statute, they arbitrarily declared, would be to vote against 
Germany, although the statute had been sponsored by Adenauer 
and was supported by the German C.D.U. (Christich-Demo- 
kratische Union). Things became still more critical when on 
Aug. 7 a branch of the C.D.U. was founded in the Saar under 
the leadership of Hubert Ney and also came out against the 
statute. Since the Saar population was preponderantly Catholic 
the outcome depended upon whether this new Catholic party 
could steal a following from the Catholic People’s party which 
supported the government of Hoffmann. 

The three pro-German parties joined together to form what 
they called the Deutscher Heimatbund which organized fiercely 
nationalistic meetings all over the territory of the Saar. 

On Oct. 23 in the referendum, 423,434 people voted “No” 
and only 201,973 voted “Yes.” This gave 67.7% against the 
statute and only 32.3% for it, 96.7% of the electorate having 
voted. Hoffmann immediately resigned and a caretaker govern- 
ment took over from him. This was presided over by Heinrich 
Welsch. The caretaker government arranged for the Landtag 
(Diet) to be dissolved and to be newly elected on Dec. 18. 
(See also EUROPEAN UNITY.) (E. Wt.) 
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Safety: see AccIDENTS. 
Sailing: see YAcuTINc. 
St. Christopher: see Leewarp Isianps. 


St. Croix: see Vircin IsLanps, 
St Helena British colony in the south Atlantic with de- 

. « pendencies of Ascension (34 sq.mi.; pop. [1953 
est.] 168) and the Tristan da Cunha group (total area 38 sq.mi.; 
only Edinburgh settlement on Tristan da Cunha [16 sq.mi.] 
inhabited; pop. [Dec. 1953 est.] 292). Colony area 47 sq.mi.; 
pop. (mid-1954 est.) 4,880. Language: English. Religion: Chris- 
tian (90% Anglican). Capital: Jamestown (pop. about 1,600). 
Governor in 1955, J. D. Harford; administrator, Tristan, P. R. 
Forsyth Thompson. 

History.—The low price of flax and the consequent depres- 
sion of the industry continued to cause unemployment in 1955, 
and in an effort to improve production plans were considered for 
one flax factory manager to study methods in New Zealand. 
Health and educational facilities continued to develop and St. 
Helena received substantial assistance from United Kingdom 
colonial development and welfare funds. The crawfish industry 
in Tristan da Cunha had a good season despite difficult weather 
conditions. In October the frigate ““Magpie” landed members of 
an expedition en route to Gough Island to study animal and 
plant life and to establish a meteorological station. (J. J. Ty.) 


Education.— Schools (1953): primary 6, pupils 697, teachers 12; all- 
range 3, pupils 261, teachers 5; secondary (including 2 middle schools) 
3, pupils 316, teachers 16. Pupil-teachers: primary 18, all-range to, 
secondary 4. 

Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1953 est.): revenue 
£136,172; expenditure £139,103. Foreign trade (1954): imports £215,- 
000; exports £47,000. Livestock (1953): cattle 792; sheep 2,065; goats 
2,096; pigs 141; poultry 7,802; donkeys 1,173; horses 35. Production 
(1953): hemp 975 long tons. 


St. John: see Vircin IsLanps. 
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St. Kitts-Nevis: see LEEwarp ISLANDs. 


: (1882- ), Canadian 
St. Laurent, Louis Stephen statesman, was born on 
Feb. 1 at Compton, Que., and educated at St. Charles college, 
Sherbrooke, and Laval university, Quebec, Que. He entered fed- 
eral politics on Dec. 10, 1941, and was in turn minister of jus- 
tice and attorney general, later secretary of state for external 
affairs. On Nov. 15, 1948, he became the 17th prime minister 
of Canada. As Liberal member for Quebec East, he was elected 
to parliament in 1942, 1945, 1949 and 1953. 

During 1955 St. Laurent led the government in the second 
session of the 23rd parliament, which began on Jan. 7 and con- 
cluded on July 28. During this session the house approved the 
agreements which ended the occupation of western Germany 
and enabled the German Federal Republic to join the defen- 
sive alliance of the west. The government, under St. Laurent, 
set up a royal commission to inquire into and report upon the 
prospects for Canada’s economic future. 

In February, he was present at a meeting of commonwealth 
prime ministers held in London, Eng. In September the prime 
minister travelled west and took part in the golden jubilee 
celebrations of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
In April he presided over the preliminary meeting of the 
federal-provincial conference and again in October presided over 
the main conference which was called to discuss fiscal and other 
matters of concern to both federal and provincial governments. 

During 1955 St. Laurent welcomed to Canada H.R.H. The 
Princess Royal and the Earl and Countess of Bessborough, and 
a considerable number of other distinguished visitors. 

(GSES) 
St. Lawrence Seaway: see CANALS AND INLAND WATER- 


WAYS. 
St Louis St. Louis, Mo., covers an area of 61 sq.mi. on the 

. * west bank of the Mississippi river 15 mi. below 
the confluence of the Missouri. By the 1950 census it had a 
population of 856,796, with an additional 824,485 in the adja- 
cent metropolitan area. Mayor of St. Louis in 1955 was Ray- 
mond R. Tucker, Democrat. 

The need for greater civic progress inspired St. Louis voters 
to go to the polls on May 26, 1955, and approve overwhelmingly 
the largest public works program in the city’s history. It called 
for a $110,639,000 bond issue for 23 different kinds of projects 
from street expansion to erection of a planetarium. A $16,395,- 
000 bond issue was passed for school improvement on the 
same day. 

An aldermanic election held April 5 resulted in a landslide 
victory for the Democrats, who won the presidency of the 
board and 12 of the 14 seats at stake. Their majority on the 
board increased to 24 to 4. 

Public transportation passengers, subject to frequent fare 
increases in the past, were introduced for the first time to a 
zone fare system. An extra nickel was added for long rides, 
mostly beyond the city limits. The yield to the Public Service 
company, owner of the transit organization, was estimated at 
an additional $177,000 annually. All bus and street car trans- 
portation was shut down, starting Oct. 11, by a wage dispute 
strike of operators. 

Major crime in St. Louis increased during the first half of 
1955—reports showing 14,918 offenses as compared with 13,738 
during the same period of the previous year. This brought an 
investigation of the police department by a special committee 
of the Missouri legislature. Earlier the legislature had voted the 
police a pay increase averaging 15%, amounting to $1,306,598 
annually. 
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Fluoridation of the city water supply began late in the year. 
The September term saw a 2% increase in public school enrol- 
ment and completion, uneventfully, of racial integration in the 
elementary and high schools. An 84-block blighted area on the 
edge of the downtown district was razed, with three blocks to 
provide a parkway connecting neighbouring Memorial and Aloe 
plazas and the rest to be used for private apartment houses. 
Work got underway and progressed toward completion on a new 
architecturally unique terminal building at Lambert-St. Louis 
Municipal airport costing $5,250,000. 

At the end of the fiscal year on April 11, 1955, the city 
government had a $2,797,000 operating surplus, accumulated in 
two years. Operating cost for the fiscal year had been $47,810,- 
ooo, income $49,467,000. The new 1955-56 budget was set at a 
record $51,485,339. Real estate was assessed at $1,185,000,000, 
an $18,000,000 increase. The total tax rate (city, state and 
schools) was $3.09 per $100 valuation. (EeIR:) 


St, Lucia: see WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


. . This French overseas terri- 
su Pierre and Miquelon. tory consists of eight small 
islands off the south coast of Newfoundland. Area: 93 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1945 census): 4,354. Language: French. Religion: Roman 
Catholic. Chief town, St. Pierre, pop. (1945) 3,636. Adminis- 
trator in 1955, Pierre Sicaud. 

History.—Pierre Sicaud succeeded Irénée Davier as adminis- 
trator in Jan. 1955. He decided that the islands’ fishing fleet 
should be increased by two trawlers. In October he paid an offi- 
cial visit to Newfoundland. Joseph Lehuenen was elected mayor 
of St. Pierre. The 1955 budget was balanced at 303,000,000 108. 
C.F.A., including a grant of 190,000,000 fr. C.F.A. paid by the 
French government. (Hv. De.) 


Education.—(1954) Schools: state 8, pupils 547, teachers 32; private 9, 
pupils 702. 

Finance and Foreign Trade—(1954) Monetary unit: franc C. F. A. 
(Colonies Francaises d’Afrique) =2 metropolitan francs. In ro55 U.S. 
$1 =350 metropolitan francs. Imports 506,000,000 fr. C. F. A., including 
282,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from Canada. Exports 169,000,000 fr. C. F. A., 
including 69,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to the United States (dried cod, 1952, 
300 metric tons). 


St. Thomas: see VircIN ISLANDS. 
St. Vincent: see WinpWarp ISLANDS. 


(1914- ), scientist, creator of a 
Salk, Jonas Edward preventive vaccine against paralytic 
poliomyelitis, was born Oct. 28 in New York city. In 1939 he 
was graduated from New York university school of medicine. 
Three years later his demonstrated brilliance in bacteriological 
research won him a fellowship from the National Research 
council (from funds supplied by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis) which enabled him to work with Thomas 
Francis, Jr., virologist and epidemiologist at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

In 1947 Salk joined the faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) school of medicine as associate research professor 
in bacteriology. He also became director of the virus research 
laboratory. There, under a series of grants from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, he worked first on classifica- 
tion of the poliomyelitis virus (1949-50) and then on develop- 
ment of a poliomyelitis vaccine. 

In the preventive project his task was to bring to fruition 
knowledge gained through many years, including several mo- 
mentous discoveries regarding the poliomyelitis virus, all pre- 
requisite to creation of a vaccine. (See Potiomye itis.) Indeed, 
until 1949 Salk himself had been seeking not a vaccine to pro- 
tect against paralytic polio but rather one to prevent influenza. 

“T think the time has come,” he wrote to the National founda- 
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tion in 1950, “for initiating the critical experiments for im- 
munologic prevention and more than that, the time has come 
for these experiments to be carried out in man.” 

For his vaccine he had the choice of trying to find strains of 
virus so weakened and attenuated as to be incapable of causing 
disease, and therefore suitable as possible “live” virus vaccines, 
or of using inactivated (“killed”) virus—that is, virus sub- 
jected to chemical or physical treatment to bring it to a point 
where it could not cause paralysis. In either form the virus, by 
its presence in the human body, would stimulate production of 
protective antibodies and hence should prevent paralytic polio. 
He chose to use virus inactivated by chemical treatment (for- 
maldehyde). One of the major problems then was to carry the 
process of treatment with formaldehyde to the degree necessary 
to assure safety, yet not so far as to vitiate the ability of the 
virus to stimulate production of antibodies. 

In working out his formula Salk conducted thousands of ex- 
periments, first with animals, later with more than 9,000 human 
beings including himself, his wife and his three sons. In these 
and in exhaustive laboratory tests he proved the safety of the 
vaccine, but the measure of its effectiveness required a much 
broader trial. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1954 the vaccine was admin- 
istered to 440,000 children in a nation-wide field trial sponsored 
by the National foundation. Detailed records were kept through 
the ensuing months on these and on 1,390,000 others who par- 
ticipated as controls. These data were the basis of an evaluation 
study by the Poliomyelitis Evaluation centre at the University 
of Michigan. 

On April 12, 1955, at a scientific meeting in Ann Arbor, at- 
tended by many of the nation’s leading scientists, results of the 
evaluation were announced. The Salk vaccine was declared safe 
and effective: 60% to 70% against paralysis caused by the type 
I polio virus, and 80% to 90% against that caused by types II 
and III. Thus the Salk vaccine was a historic breakthrough 
following a series of scientific assaults on the mysteries of 
poliomyelitis which had been carried on for decades. 

In recognition of his work Salk was given a citation by Pres. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on April 22, 1955, in which the president 
described the development of the vaccine as “a historic con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity.” Honours were conferred 
on Salk from many other sources, among them City College of 
New York, New York university, Roosevelt college, the Ameri- 
can Therapeutic society, and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, which established the Jonas E. Salk chair of preventive 
medicine at the University of Pittsburgh with Salk himself the 
first appointee. On July 30 the U.S. congress passed a bill 
authorizing a special gold medal to be awarded to Salk. 

(BI O'ES 

Salt: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Salvador Fl A republic on the Pacific coast of Central 

’ » America, the smallest but most densely popu- 
lated country on the isthmus, El Salvador has an area of 8,260 
sq.mi. (of which 8,165 sq.mi. are land) and a population (1950 
census) of 1,855,917 (1954 official est., 2,158,000). The capital 
is San Salvador, pop. (1950 census) 161,951, (1953 est.) 180,- 
713. The 1950 populations of other principal cities are (1953 
estimates in parentheses): Ahuachapan 10,294 (11,092), Chal- 
chuapa 9,855 (10,557), Cojutepeque 10,015 (10,942), Mejicanos 
9,389 (10,402), San Miguel 26,702 (28,730), Santa Ana 51,702 
(56,952), Nueva San Salvador or Santa Tecla 18,313 (20,246). 
San Vicente 10,950 (11,795), Sonsonate 17,949 (19,070), Usulu- 


tan 9,481 (10,512), Villa Delgado 13,331 (14,695) and Zacateco- 
luca 9,190 (10,023). Language: Spanish; religion: predominantly 
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Roman Catholic. President in 1955: Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio. 

History.—During 1955 El Salvador prepared to elect a new 
president to succeed Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio who had led the 
country since 1950. His term was to expire on Sept. 14, 1956. 
Three candidates had been vying for the all-important presi- 
dential backing which would probably mean nomination by the 
government-sponsored Partido Revolucionario de Unificacién 
Democratica, but Lieut. Col. José Maria Lemus unofficially 
seemed to have been selected by May 1955. However, the 
other two men were supported by newly formed parties: Lieut. 
Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya by the Partido Democratico Con- 
stitucionalista and Col. José Alberto Funes by the Partido Insti- 
tucional Democratico. A fourth contender was Roberto Canessa, 
who hoped to rally a following through his Partido de Acci6én 
Nacional. There was also the possibility that Col. José Asencio 
Menéndez, who opposed President Osorio in 1950, might decide 
to run again at the head of his Partido Accién Renovadora. In 
accordance with the electoral laws, all candidates who held offi- 
cial posts resigned prior to Sept. 14, 1955, one year before 
inauguration. 

E] Salvador had long advocated closer relations between the 
Central American countries, the ideal being eventual political 
reunification. The most important step was the founding of the 
Organization of Central American States (g.v.). The Com- 
munist threat in Guatemala had delayed the organization’s 
formal inauguration, but work began in earnest with the or- 
ganizational meetings held in Antigua, Guatemala, from Aug. 18 
to 24, 1955. Salvadorean Foreign Minister José Guillermo 
Trabanino was chosen as first secretary-general of the organiza- 
tion. (See also GUATEMALA. ) 

A significant Central American economic conference took 
place in San Salvador from May 4 to g, 1955, under the auspices 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America of the United 
Nations. Several joint ventures were approved, of which the 
following were already being implemented late in the year: a 
paper mill for the highlands of Honduras; a technical and re- 
search institute to exploit local products and resources to be 
located in Guatemala; and a program to standardize customs 
and tariffs, looking toward a customs union for the area. 

According to the United States embassy in San Salvador, a 
resurvey of El] Salvador carried out in the last few years had 
revealed that the area of the country is probably no more than 
8,000 sq.mi. instead of the 13,176 sq.mi. previously given. This 
would make it the smallest Latin-American republic instead of 
Haiti, and it would also mean a substantially greater popula- 
tion density. (R. Hn.) 


Education.—In 1954 there were 2,032 primary schools with 210,125 
pupils, 95 kindergartens with 11,144 pupils, 126 secondary schools with 
12,376 pupils and 418 centres for combating illiteracy. Primary teachers 
totalled 6,286; secondary 1,164. The national university had 1,315 stu- 
dents and 207 professors in 8 faculties. According to the 1950 census, 
57.7% of those ten years of age and over were illiterate. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the colén, valued at 40 cents U.S. cur- 
rency in 1955. The 1955 budget placed revenue at 155,531,934 colones 
and expenditure at 162,750,000 colones. In 1954 (preliminary figures) 
revenue was 165,300,000 colones and expenditure 151,950,000 colones. 
On Dec. 31, 1954, the external debt was 16,197,478 colones. Currency in 
circulation (July 31, 1955) totalled 91,980,000 colones; demand deposits, 
95,590,000 colones. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. 
direct investments in 1954 at $23,000,000, of which public utility invest- 
ments accounted for $17,000,000. The cost-of-living index (San Salvador) 
stood at 158 in May 1955 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.——Exports in 1954 totalled 262,600,000 
colones; imports, 216,900,000 colones. Leading exports were coffee 
(88%), cotton (6%), vegetable oils, livestock and cottonseed meal. Lead- 
ing customers were the U.S. (72%), western Germany (11%), the U.K. 
(3%) and the Netherlands (3%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (59%), 
western Germany (7%), the Netherlands (6%) and Honduras (5%). 

The two principal railroads have 385 mi. of main-line track, all narrow 
gauge. National highway mileage (1950) was 1,693, of which 934 mi. 
were all-weather. On Jan. 1, 1954, there were 10,551 automobiles and 
4,702 trucks; telephones numbered 15,000, 75% of which were automatic. 


Production.—Coffee production in the 1954—55 season was estimated at 
1,325,000 bags of 132 lb. each; exports in 1954 were 996,000 bags. Other 
production estimates in 1954-55 included sugar 34,700 metric tons; cotton 
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90,000 bales of 480 lb, each; rice (rough) 75,000,000 lb.; tobacco (1954) 
1,054,000 lb. In 1953 there were 827,430 cattle, 261,252 pigs and 20,451 
sheep and goats. According to the 1950 industrial census, there were 
11,106 industrial establishments, only 117 of which had more than 50 
employees. Installed electric power capacity totalled 54,800 kw. in 1954. 
In 1954, 5,325 troy ounces of gold and 256,772 oz. of silver were pro- 


duced. (J. W. Mw.) 


S | : The movement which became known in 
a vation Army. 1878 as the Salvation Army originated in 
the Christian mission meetings conducted in London, Eng., 13 
years previously by the Rev. William Booth, a Methodist min- 
ister. Its primary aim is to preach the Gospel of Christ to men 
and women who are untouched by ordinary religious efforts. 

Internationally, the Salvation Army had by 1955 developed 
its religious and charitable program in 85 countries and colonies, 
preaching the Gospel in 81 languages and dialects and minister- 
ing through 16,900 chapels, or corps, as the organization terms 
the centres of work. 

The world-wide activities of the Salvation Army are directed 
from London, where in 1955 Gen. Wilfred Kitching had his 
administrative office. 

In the United States, the Salvation Army’s organization is 
divided into four administrative areas with headquarters in New 
York city, Chicago, Ill., Atlanta, Ga., and San Francisco, Calif. 
Each area is under the supervision of a territorial commander. 
During 1955 Commissioner Donald McMillan, with headquarters 
in New York city, was the national commander and co-ordinator 
of work throughout the country. 

In September there were 26,775 Salvation Army officers serv- 
ing throughout the world, 5,138 of them being in the U.S. 

In March 1955 the Salvation Army celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary in the United States, and Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
issued a proclamation recognizing a special National Salvation 
Army week. 

In the United States there were 110 social service insti- 
tutions ministering to the needs of men, providing shelter and 
work for approximately 46,000 homeless men annually. There 
were 34 maternity homes and hospitals, caring for about 14,000 
mothers and infants annually, as well as four general hospitals. 
Aid to the unmarried mother and her child is one area of 
service in which the Army specializes. 

In 1955 there were also 13 Evangeline residences for young 
businesswomen in the larger cities, as well as too homes and 
lodges for men, women and children. Summer camps provided 
rest periods for 35,000 mothers and children. A total of 1,476 
missing persons were located during the year through the efforts 
of the four missing persons bureaus. In the area of prison work, 
nearly 8,000 inmates and their families were given assistance, 
and 2,734 prisoners were paroled in the care of Salvation Army 
officers. 

The Salvation Army is one of the agencies comprising the 
United Service organizations, and in 1955 had 34 units under its 
particular management. More than 2,000,000 soldiers attended 
S.A.-U.S.O. clubs during the year. (Do. McM.) 


Salida cAMA@NCAN ss 5 ee ee ee 


26’ to 14° 22’ S. lat. and from 168° 
10’ to 172° 48’ W. long., and are about 2,700 mi. E. of Australia 
and 2,200 mi. S. of the Hawaiian Islands. American Samoa 
consists of the inhabited islands of Tutuila, Tau, Olosega, Ofu 
and Aunuu, and the uninhabited coral atoll, Rose Island. Swains 
Island, 210 mi. N.W. of Tutuila and owned by one family, was 
made a part of American Samoa in 1925. Total area of American 
Samoa is 76 sq.mi. and total population was estimated as of 
June 30, 1954, at 21,600 with about four-fifths of the population 
on the main island of Tutuila. Pago Pago (pop. 1950 census, 
1,586), on Tutuila, is the capital. About four-fifths of the 
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population is Protestant. 

History.—American Samoa is an unorganized United States 
possession, administered by the department of the interior since 
July 1, 1951. Richard Barrett Lowe was governor in 1955; the 
secretary of American Samoa was Allan Macquarrie. 

In 1954 a constitutional committee, consisting primarily of 
Samoans, was appointed to develop a law for American Samoa, 
aiming at eventual local self-government. For the first time pro- 
vision was made for a complete governmental organization for 
Swains Island along substantially the same lines as for other 
villages of American Samoa. 

Education.—It was estimated in 1954 that 99% of all persons 10 years 
of age or older were literate. As of June 30, 1954, there were 7,037 stu- 
dents enrolled in 61 public and 6 missionary schools. There were 189 
public-school teachers and 24 missionary-school teachers. Expenditures for 
education during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, represented 16.5% 
of total expenditures. 

Finance and Trade.—Imports in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
totalled $992,543, of which the United States was the major source fol- 
lowed by Australia and New Zealand. Exports totalled $546,238, of which 
two-thirds was copra and one-fifth canned tuna. Revenues collected during 


the 1953-54 fiscal year totalled $524,970; expenditures amounted to 


$1,627,324. The difference between revenues and expenditures was made 


up by a grant from the U.S. government. The Bank of American Samoa, 
which is a government institution, operated by the American Trust com- 
pany of San Francisco, is American Samoa’s only banking institution. As 
of June 30, 1954, it had a capital of $50,000. 

Transportation and Communications—In 1954 Tutuila had 69 mi. of 
roads, of which 4 mi. were surfaced, and a 6,oo00-{t.-long coral-surfaced 
airstrip. There is no commercial air service, but Samoan Airlines planned 
to start service from this airfield in 1955 to fly between Western Samoa 
and American Samoa. About 1,400 tons of freight were carried by trucks 
in 1952. Land transportation consisted of 9 buses, 90 autos and 84 trucks. 
One radio broadcasting station, operated by the government, was in oper- 
ation In 1955. 

Production.—The main products of American Samoa are copra, fish and 
native handicraft, principally pandanus mats and rugs woven from grass. 
Principal crops, with estimated production for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1954, were copra (1,097 metric tons), citrus fruits (100 tons), 
bananas (2,500 tons), breadfruit (2,400 tons) and taro (1,500 tons). An 
estimated 29,400 ac. were under cultivation. There were 287 cattle, 14,- 
400 hogs and 66,900 chickens. (S. Nr.) 


Samoa, Western: see New ZEALAND; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


. The population estimate for the city and 
San Francisco. county of San Francisco, Calif., as of Jan. 
1, 1955, amounted to 805,000 persons, compared with 775,357 
reported by the U.S. bureau of the census, April 1, 1950. The 
mayor of San Francisco in 1955 was Elmer E. Robinson, who 
was re-elected for a four-year term, commencing Jan. 8, 1952. 

There were 123 public schools in the city in 1954 with an 
enrolment of 158,629 and a total average daily attendance of 
84,720. Several thousand students attended private and technical 
schools. In 1954 there were 26,652 attending Catholic schools. 

Total employment in the city in March 1955 amounted to 
462,900. Retail trade based on taxable sales for 1954 amounted 
to $1,480,307,000; sales of food for off-premise consumption 
and of gasoline, which are not included in taxable sales, would 
increase total sales in 1954 to about $1,800,000,000. Wholesale 
trade in 1954 was about the same as in 1953 and amounted to 
$4,876,000,000. The value added by manufacture in San Fran- 
cisco in 1954 was estimated at $720,000,000 compared with 
$410,000,000 six years earlier. 

The total foreign trade passing through the San Francisco 
customs district amounted to $728,454,593 in 1954 of which 
$403,696,502 represented exports and $324,758,091 imports. 

San Francisco’s tax rate for the fiscal year 1955-56 was 
$7.02 per $100 assessed valuation. The assessment roll for the 
fiscal year was $2,046,285,694. Estimated fiscal-year revenue 
amounted to $197,312,174 of which $89,092,566 would be de- 
rived from city taxes. The city’s bonded debt limit as of June 
30, 1955, based on the 1955-56 assessment, amounted to $245,- 
554,283. Bonds outstanding not matured on June 30, 1955, 
amounted to $179,792,000. Margin for future bond sales June 
30, 1955, was $133,550,283. Bonds authorized but unsold June 
30, 1955, amounted to $51,235,000. 


SAMOA, WESTERN—SAN MARINO 


City officials of San Francisco proposed a capital improve- 
ment program for 1955-56 amounting to $39,134,599 and for the 
five-year period 1956-61, amounting to $158,983,774- The pro- 
gram in order of size of expenditures included water supply and 
distribution, traffic way signals and lights, Parking authority, 
recreation and parks, public health, sewers and disposal plants, 
municipal railway, police and fire protection and libraries and 
museums. 

Some important events which occurred in San Francisco dur- 
ing the 1954-55 period included: the dedication of the $10,000,- 
ooo passenger terminal building at the San Francisco Interna- 
tional airport; the opening of St. Mary’s Square garage, an 
underground six-story structure with a capacity for 1,025 cars 
and costing $2,100,000; the opening of the Equitable Life As- 
surance society’s new $10,500,000 25-story building; the appro- 
val by the California Toll Bridge authority of the issuance of 
$80,000,000 of bonds for construction of two new bridges in 
the immediate San Francisco bay area—one, a twin to the 
Carquinez bridge near Vallejo to cost $46,000,000, and the 
other to replace the ferries between Martinez and Benicia and 
to cost $34,000,000; the commemorative session of the United 
Nations, June 20 to 26. (R. B. Kr.) 


. A small republic in central Italy (with which 
San Marino. it is united by the customs union), San 
Marino is entirely surrounded by the province of Emilia and 
situated on the slopes of Monte Titano, 14 mi. southwest of 
Rimini. Area: 38 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 13,000. Language: 
Italian. Religion: Roman Catholic. San Marino is governed by 
two capitani reggenti appointed every six months by a grand and 
general council elected by universal suffrage every four years. 

History.—The world’s smallest and oldest republic remained 
under communist control during 1955. This was the result 
of the election of the grand and general council held on 
Aug. 14. The results, compared with 1951, were as follows: 


eae POSTERS lining a typical narrow street of San Marino, It., in 


SANTO DOMINGO—SAUDI ARABIA 


1951 1955 
Porty Votes Seats Votes Seats 
Communist 2. cee wee aca ees 1,306 18 1,656 19 
AMES SOCOst, 5 '<iw. o) Kaela», €s/e 991 13 1,338 16 
Cirishan Democratic. «6 «0 = «16 1,922 26 2,006 23 
2 ee ee ee ne ae eae e eile, Ke 248 a 245 2 
TOTS in eee 56 6 ewe 4,467 60 5,245 60 


As in 1951 the Popular front over-all majority was only 77; 
the Christian Democrats brought about 200 Sammarinese from 
the United States, hoping that they would tip the scale. (Resi- 
dence in San Marino is not a requirement for voting.) But the 
Communists and Left Socialists brought hundreds of voters 
from France, Belgium and northern Italy and increased their 
majority to 743. Women have no vote in San Marino. 


Education.— Schools (1952): primary 18, pupils, 1,255; secondary 3, 
pupils 186. 


Finance. Budget (1954 est.): balanced at 150,000,000 lire. San Marino 
uses Italian currency. In 1955 the lira was valued at about 625 to U. S. $1. 


Santo Domingo: see Dominican REPUBLIC. 
Sao Tome: see PorruGcuESE OvERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Sarawak: see BritisH BorNEO. 


Saskatchewan Central of the three prairie provinces of 
» Canada, Saskatchewan was created in 1905 
by act of the federal parliament. Area: 251,700 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1951 census) 831,728 (official June 1, 1954, est.) 889,000. 
Capital: Regina, pop. (1951) 69,928 (1955 est.) 80,000. 

History.—The provincial legislature passed 89 public bills 
during the third session of the 12th legislature and approved 
resolutions seeking extension of the Prairie Farm Assistance act, 
the establishment of a board of livestock commissioners as a 
federal regulatory body, extension of the powers of the Cana- 
dian Wheat board to handle all grains, federal-provincial con- 
ferences to discuss agricultural problems and unemployment, 
and maintenance of the Crows Nest Pass Freight Rates agree- 
ment. Reductions averaging 25% were made in premium rates 
under the Saskatchewan Automobile Accident Insurance act, the 
previous deficit of $1,881,551 having been wiped out. The royal 
commission on agriculture and rural life published five studies 
covering farm mechanization, farm costs, land tenure, agricul- 
tural credit, and rural roads and local government. Biggest 
natural resources developments centred on uranium and oil. 
During 1955 Saskatchewan celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
province, about 500 communities staging celebrations and at- 
tracting 3,000,000 or more persons. A large carry-over of wheat 
again created a storage crisis with a continuing shortage of 
ready cash in rural areas. Serious spring floods devastated much 
farm land in 1955. During 1955 a further 7,500 farms were 
served with electricity, bringing the total to 32,500. 

Education.— During the 1953-54 school year there were 29,358 pupils 
attending secondary schools and 159,983 attending public schools mak- 
ing a total of 189,341. There were 7,480 teachers with an average daily 


pupil enrolment of 148,210. Total school operating revenues for 1953- 
54 totalled $31,282,071. 

Public Health and Welfare—During 1954 the Saskatchewan Hospital 
Services plan, government-sponsored program of hospital care insurance, 
covered 97% of all persons entitled to participate. A total of 165,172 
patients (excluding newborns) were admitted to hospital care under the 
plan. Total public assistance expenditure by the province, including 
old-age security supplementary allowance, blind persons’ allowances, old- 
age assistance, mothers’ allowances and social aid for 1954 was $3,- 
854,831. 

Transportation and Communications.—At March 31, 1955, there were 
162,495 passenger autos and 594 public service vehicles on 159,634 mi. 
of provincial and municipal road. Of this mileage 1,212 mi. were 
bituminous, 19,753 mi. gravelled. During 1954, 164,404 telephones 
were in service, which meant 18.7 instruments per too population. 


Banking and Finance.—The 1955-56 provincial budget estimated 
revenues of $79,992,920 and expenditures at $79,971,810. As of March 
31, 1954, net debt less sinking funds and revenue producing loans and 
advances, was $94,022,000. In 1954 the two largest publicly-owned 
corporations, power and telephones, showed net earnings of $3,386,000, 
while all other crown corporations together earned a net profit of $763,- 
ooo. At Dec. 31, 1954, there were 28:1 active credit unions, which 
loaned $20,404,607 to 73,964 members. 
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Agriculture-—Main crops, 1954 (1955 preliminary estimates in paren- 
theses): wheat, 151,000,000 bu. (298,000,000 bu.); oats, 86,000,000 
bu, (140,000,000) ; barley, 53,000,000 bu. (109,000,000); rye, 6,700,- 
000 bu. (8,400,000); flax, 4,800,000 bu. (13,100,000). Preliminary 
estimate of farm cash income for 1954 was $473,094,000; valuation of 
major items: wheat, $264,259,000; oats, $25,340,000: barley, $34,669,- 
000; rye, $6,333,000; flax, $7,981,000; cattle, $57,291,000; hogs, $23,- 
965,000; poultry, $10,034,000; dairy produce, $23,252,000. On June 1, 
pee there were 1,387,000 cattle and 539,000 hogs on Saskatchewan 
arms. 


Fisheries, Furs and Forestry—Commercial fish production in 1953-54 
was 8,481,011 lb. valued at $1,281,022. For the same year the- timber 
cut, all types, was 28,355,923 cu.ft. valued at $9,065,802. The total 
value of wild fur pelts for this period was $1,383,310. 

Manvfacturing.—Statistics are for 1953 when 11,604 employees, in 
1,062 establishments, earned $32,395,518 in salaries and wages. Raw 
materials worth $180,303,942 were converted into finished products with 
a net value of $79,941,332 and a gross value of $266,613,086. A break- 
down of production statistics available for 1953 shows the four leading 
classes, in terms of value to be (number of employees in parentheses): 
petroleum products, $67,777,002 (1,003): flour mills, $42,911,324 
(723); slaughtering and meat packing, $31,879,941 (1,142); butter and 
cheese, $28,008,313 (1,298). In 1953 the total value of all industrial 
products was $266,613,086. 


Mining.—During 1954 oil production was 5,422,899 bbl. There were 
1,094 wells on production. Natural gas consumption was 4,824,265,000 
cu.ft. with 120 wells on production. Preliminary value figures for all 
mineral production for 1954 was $56,977,794. The leading minerals were 
copper, $21,024,360; zinc, $12,059,400; coal, $3,956,000; gold $3,391,- 
703; petroleum, $8,250,000. (jo He AR) 


Satellite, Artificial: see Puysics. 
Saudi Arabia Saudi Arabia is an Arab kingdom covering 
* four-fifths of the Arabian peninsula. (See 

ARABIA.) Area: about 617,760 sq.mi. Pop. (1952 est., no census 
ever taken): 7,000,000. Religion: Moslem. Chief towns (pop., 
1954 est.): Riyadh (cap.) 80,000; Mecca 150,000; Jidda 100,- 
000; Hufuf 100,000; Buraida 50,000; Medina 45,000. King, Sa’d 
ibn Abd ul-Aziz al Saud. Prime minister and viceroy of Hejaz, 
Amir Faisal, crown prince and eldest brother to King Saud. 

History.—The dispute between Egypt and Iraq over the lat- 
ter’s treaty of alliance with Turkey provoked an immediate dec- 
laration from the Saudi Arabian government that it was in full 
accord with Egyptian foreign policy and that were Egypt to 
secede from the Arab league, Saudi Arabia would also do so. 
Later the government accepted Egypt’s invitation to subscribe 
to the new Egyptian-Syrian defense and economic treaty (see 
SyrrA); and in May King Saud threatened the Lebanese presi- 
dent (Camille Shamun) that unless Lebanon discontinued its 
efforts to force Syria and Jordan to accede to the Turco-Iraqi 
treaty, Saudi Arabia would retaliate politically and economically. 

In Aug. 1955 there was a recrudescence of trouble between 
the Saudi Arabian and the British governments over the dis- 
puted ownership of the Baraimi oasis. The Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment had held up a convoy organized by Great Britain to 
carry relief supplies for the victims of an extensive fire in the 
Baraimi zone, and it was in this atmosphere of friction that the 
arbitration commission appointed in Dec. 1954 met in Geneva, 
Switz., in Sept. 1955. The British opened their case with charges 
of extensive bribery by the Saudi Arabian authorities to induce 
local sheikhs and notables to transfer their allegiance and their 
interest in the potentially rich oil fields believed to be in their 
territories from the sultan of Muscat and the ruler of the 
Trucial state of Abu Dhabi to Saudi Arabia. These allegations 
were denied by Saudi Arabia. But on Sept. 16 the British dele- 
gate, Sir Reader Bullard, resigned from the commission alleging 
the total lack of impartiality of his Saudi Arabian colleague, 
Sheikh Yusuf Yasin, the Saudi Arabian foreign minister, who, 
he had discovered, was the state officer in charge of affairs at 
Baraimi. This resignation was followed by that of the president, 
C. de Visscher (Belgium), and the tribunal closed. Thereupon 
levies from Muscat under British command reoccupied the 
oasis. The Saudi Arabian reaction was an official statement plac- 
ing the responsibility for future developments on Britain. 

(O) Meh) 
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Education.—Schools (1949): primary 207, pupils 27,712, teachers 875; 
secondary 8, pupils 1,116, teachers 181: vocational 5, pupils 311, teachers 
17; I preuniversity school, pupils 25, teachers 3. ; 

Finance.-—Monetary unit: rial; about 10.35 rials=#£1 sterling and 1 


rial—approximately 28 U.S. cents. Budget (1954-55 est. (DESY. dollar 
equivalent): revenue U.S. $305,940,000; expenditure US. $361,330,000; 
estimated revenue from oil royalties and income tax U.S. $257,700,000. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1953 est.) £58,000,000; exports £235,000,000. 
textiles, cereals, tea, coffee, sugar, rice, motor vehicles, 


Main imports: i ae 
building materials. Main exports: oil; also gold concentrates, hides an 
skins. zum, dates, clarified butter. 


Tran§port and Communications.— Main roads (1954) Jidda-Mecca 72 km. 
asphalted; Jidda-Medina 168 km. completed; motor track Mecca-Persian 
gulf 1,325 km. Air transport: Saudi Arabian Airlines, 5 airports. Radio 


receiving sets (1950) 10,000. 

- Savings and loan associa- 
Savings and Loan Industry. tions in the United States 
continued to make record progress in serving savings customers 
and in financing housing needs during 1955. Total assets, total 
mortgage loans held and total savings capital of all operating 
savings and loan associations reached new peaks. 

In the year ended June 30, 1955, the increase in savings capital 
at all savings and loan associations amounted to $4,700,000,000. 
This exceeded corresponding increases in other comparable forms 
of saving. During the same period the increase in time deposits 
at all commercial banks was $2,200,000,000, and the rise in sav- 
ings accounts at all mutual savings banks was $1,900,000,000. 
Individuals increased their holdings of United States savings 
bonds by $700,000,000 and their investments in life tnsurance 
reserves by $3,900,000,000. Savings accounts with the postal 
savings system declined $240,000,000 and with credit unions rose 
$470,000,000. The increase in savings accounts at savings and 
loan associations comprised more than one-third of the total 
increase in these savings of individuals during the 12-month 
period. 

Although new savings continued to flow into the savings and 
loan associations at a record rate during the year, withdrawals 
absorbed a high proportion. In the first nine months of 1955, 
gross savings receipts were $10,300,000,000, 247 Over the corre- 
sponding period in 1954. Withdrawals aggregated $7,000,000,000, 
an increase of 33%. As a result, the net inflow of savings totalled 
$3,300,000,000, or 9% more than in the same period a year pre- 
viously. During the first nine months of 1955, the ratio of total 
withdrawals to gross savings receipts was 68%, as compared with 
the corresponding withdrawal ratio of 647% in the year before. 

The growth in lending volume of the nation’s savings and loan 
associations is indicated by the fact that mortgage loans acquired 
by insured associations were 39% greater in Jan—Sept. 1955 
than in the same period in 1954. Savings and loan associations 
continued as the leading lender for home financing, recording 
38% of total home mortgage financing in the first nine months of 
1955, with commercial banks next at 19%. 

At the end of Sept. 1955 total assets of all savings and loan 
associations, somewhat more than 6,000 in number, amounted to 
$36,200,000,000. Mortgage loans held came to $30,600,000,000, 
with conventional loans constituting about two-thirds of the 
total. United States government obligations were owned in the 
amount of $2,300,000,000, and cash holdings were $1,600,000,- 
ooo. Savings capital totalled $30,500,000,000. Federal Home 
Loan bank advances approached $1,300,000,000. Reserves and 
undivided profits exceeded $2,500,000,000. 

The imposition of credit restraints, particularly late in the 
third quarter, in face of very high mortgage demand, was a 
major event of the year. In usual circumstances, the net increase 
in mortgages held by savings and loan associations is made pos- 
sible by the net increase in savings capital at these institutions. 
In the 12 months ended June 30, 1955, for instance, all savings 
and loan associations increased their total mortgage loans held 
in the amount of $5,100,000,000, while total savings capital 
rose $4,700,000,000. In the third quarter of 1955, however, the 
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increase in mortgage holdings substantially outran the net inflow 
of savings. During this period total mortgage loans held rose 
$1,600,000,000, while total savings capital rose $675,000,000, 
the excess of increase in the mortgage portfolio over the increase 
in savings capital being met by advances from the Federal Home 
Loan banks, by other borrowings and by drawing down of hold- 
ings of cash and government securities. It became increasingly 
apparent that the net inflows of savings together with repay- 
ments on outstanding mortgages were failing to keep pace with 
the very strong demands for new mortgage loans. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank system, which had become an 
independent agency under the Housing act of 1955, has as a 
first duty that of providing additional liquidity to the member 
savings and loan associations by making advances when needed 
to meet unusual withdrawal demands. A second task is to assist, 
to some extent, the member savings and loan associations in 
meeting mortgage loan commitments. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank board on Sept. 8 adopted a policy of restricting the exten- 
sion of credit through Federal Home Loan bank advances to 
member savings and loan associations. As a general rule it was 
required that each member association should follow a mortgage 
loan program that contemplated meeting loan demands out of 
savings inflow and loan repayments, and that a reasonable 
reduction in advances then outstanding should be required be- 
fore renewal of outstanding advances. Later in the year the 
board authorized stand-by credits to member savings and loan 
associations as a relaxation of the September directive. 

(Ce U5 Whe} 
Savings Banks: see BANKING; SAVINGS AND Loan INDUSTRY. 
Schools: see EDUCATION; UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. See 
also section Education in articles on countries and states. 
Scotland: sce GREAT Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 
Scrap: see SEcoNDARY METALS. 
SEC: see SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 
Secondary Education: see EpucatIon. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Secondary Metals The by-products of other ores are clas- 

* sified as secondary metals. For in- 
stance, silver is obtained from ores mined primarily for their 
content of gold and from some of the base metals such as zinc. 
Gold, in many cases, is the by-product of copper mining and 
other base metals. Sometimes the production of the secondary 
metal exceeds the mine production as, for instance, secondary 
lead recovery has done for nine years. Included with by-product 
recovery is the metal recovered from old or new scrap. Old 
scrap is salvaged from irreparable or obsolete equipment. New 
scrap is primary metal produced in manufacturing processes 
which is reworked before final use. Recoveries of both types are 
shown in Table I, but only the recovery from old scrap adds to 
the available supply. 


Table |.—Secondary Nonferrous Metals Recovered in the U.S. 
(in 000 short tons or fine ounces) 
1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 


Copper—tons 


As metal. . 3 5. 6 250.0 242.9 173.9 186.4 260.7 250.1 
ICUNOVSiews alas) sc 597.0 694.0 713.9 722.9 699.1 448.2 
In compounds . 18.1 21.6 15.4 ee, 17.4 14.8 
Total Siiet ie 865.1 958.5 903.2 932.3 977.2 17 Var 
From old scrap*. . 422.0 429.4 414.6 458.1 485.2 383.5 
Lead—tons 
PS IMe@tGl sta on less 120.0 126.6 140.1 168.9 129.3 152.6 
TRAGiioys amen esis! a 360.9 360.1 BodeZ 349.2 353.0 259.6 
otal eusees asiackle 480.9 486.7 471.3 518.1 482.3 412.2 
From old scrap*. . 425.0 428.8 411.8 441.7 427.5 364.1 
Zinc—tons 
MCLGs) te. oo sks 94.6 78.6 83.1 85.1 104.1 84.2 
Buoliey si.) es 1S he 151.1 181.4 196.1 188.5 178.2 116.2 
In compounds 5 26.1 34.7 Slee 40.8 43.7 37.4 
TONG ol eh we site fe PE 1874 294.7 310.4 314.4 326.0 237.8 
From old scrap*. . 7 2ef 64.2 74.7 68.2 74.1 See. 
Tin—tons 
ASEMOLCl ey Fopucs sate xs 333 Bom Bae 347, 4.0 3.9 
In alloys . 2533 27.1 28.6 30.2 30.7 20.7 
In compounds . 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.6 
Motalifr aut or 293 30.9 O2.3 34.4 SoD 24.9 
From old scrap*. . LOA 21.4 229. 23.0 24.2 16.5 
Aluminum—tons 
Asimetal.s. « « « « 5.8 a2 4.9 HS) mel 0.3 
Igtalloysie fens sai 282.6 358.8 296.3 285.9 ZA.2- 1.80.0 
In compounds . 3.6 4.7 3.3 1.4 0.4 0.4 
otal Rcwvetree con) is 29.2)0 368.7 304.5 292.6 243.7 180.7 
From old scrap*. . 60.0 78.9 Zila 76.6 76.4 44.6 
Magnesium—tons 
Total (in alloys) . . 6.5 11.9 1ds5: 11.5 Tas 6.0 
From old scrap*. .« 3:3 6.0 Tees 6.2 5.0 2.9 
Nickel—tons 
Wofalamtcnt-t tame 8.7 8.4 7/8) 8.6 8.8 57, 
From old scrap*. . 4.6 5.2 4.3 4.8 4.8 A‘ 
Antimony —tons 
Total (in alloys) . 22.4 22.4 23.1 Zao 21.9 18.1 
From old scrap*. . 18.9 19.0 19.6 19.9 18.8 15.0 
Platinum—ounces . . . KN IAS) 29.5 28.6 22.8 33.9 41.7 
O.P.M.f—ounces . . 34.3 34.3 30.0 31.0 24.2 41.8 
Gold—ounces 966.4 1,068 881 —_ 1,050 1,147 
Silver—ounces 18,628.7 19,389 25,038 46,651 45,257 22,660 


*Secondary metal recovered from old materials, the remainder having come from the 
reworking of new plant scrap. {Other platinum group metals. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—About half of the furnace charge in 
making steel is scrap and this, in turn, is about equally old and 
new scrap. Data for 1953 and 1954 on the plant (new) scrap and 
the purchased scrap are lumped together in Table II, as the U.S. 


bureau of mines does not now report them separately. 
(F. E. H.) 


Table !l._—Scrap in the U.S. Iron and Steel Industry 
(in 000 short tons) 


Pig iron Steel Scrap consumption 

output output Plant Purchased Total 
CE aera 34,895 46,079 19,622 16,705 36,327 
BOAG' soe © 44,842 66,603 26,134 23,350 49,484 
Ey [ee a es 58,327 84,894 31,979 29,285 60,864 
HOA Tc) 6 (she 60,073 88,640 32,420 32,544 64,964 
ES eS BER VAS 77,978 29,166 2S AZZ 54,338 
me DOs %s 70) 6 64,810 96,836 32,094 29,403 61,497 
MOI) 6, iar tems 70 487 105,200 34,694 33,814 68,507 
tach sce) Ye 61,308 93,168 34,837 34,186 69,023 
BOS on) 66 a 74,853 111,610 mee AA 77,31 
MV D4: 6.0) 0 6 57,948 88,312 eee scare 61,354 


S S “| J The United States secret service is 
ecret ervice, «VU» 4 bureau of the treasury depart- 
ment, established July 5, 1865. Its powers and duties are de- 
fined in title 18, U.S. code, section 3056. They include protec- 
tion of the president of the United States and members of his 
family, the president-elect and the vice-president at his request ; 
the suppression of currency counterfeiting and of forgeries of 
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government checks and bonds. 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, secret service agents 
captured 16 plants for the manufacture of counterfeit paper 
money and $1,021,916 in counterfeit bills. Of that total, only 
$102,482 was successfully passed on storekeepers and cashiers. 
The balance of $919,434 was captured before it could be put 
into circulation. The representative value of counterfeit coins 
seized was $5,262.76, of which $4,975.32 was successfully passed. 
There were 124 new counterfeit note issues during the year, and 
186 persons were arrested for violating the counterfeiting laws. 

There were 33,260 forged government checks received for in- 
vestigation, an increase of 1,329 over the previous year, and 
12,139 were on hand as of July 1, 1954. Agents completed in- 
vestigations of 30,177 forged checks worth $2,609,335.91, but on 
June 30 there was a growing backlog of 15,222 forged checks 
awaiting investigation. Agents arrested 2,825 persons for forgery 
of government checks. 

Thieves continued to steal and forge United States savings 
bonds. Agents received 5,607 forged bonds for investigation and 
there were 2,063 such cases awaiting investigation July 1, 1954. 
Agents completed investigations of 4,961 forged bonds worth 
$437,103.54 and arrested 86 persons for bond forgery. Many of 
the bonds were stolen by burglars from private homes where the 
bonds had been concealed in shoe boxes, bureau drawers and 
other makeshift hiding places. 

Secret service agents arrested 172 persons for crimes other 
than counterfeiting and forgery, making a total of 3,269 persons 
arrested, an increase of 157 or 5% over the previous year. 
There were 2,979 convictions, representing 98.1% of convictions 
in all cases prosecuted, some of which were pending from the 
previous year. 

Prison sentences during the year totalled 3,159 years, and 
additional sentences of 2,715 years were suspended or probated. 
Fines in criminal cases totalled $61,242. 

Cases of all types received for investigation aggregated 43,990, 
an increase of 2,627 or 6.4% over the previous year. Although 
40,627 cases were closed during the year, there were 18,585 
cases awaiting investigation and 956 pending prosecution as of 
June 30, 1955. (USES B®) 


Securities: see BANKING; SToCKs AND Bonps. 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


A bipartisan, quasi-judicial agency of the U.S. government, the 
Securities and Exchange commission (SEC) administers several 
laws in the general field of securities and finance enacted for the 
protection of the investing public. 

Securities Act of 1933.—This law prohibits fraud and de- 
ceit in the sale of securities generally; provides recovery rights 
to defrauded investors; and requires disclosure of financial and 
other information concerning securities offered for public sale. 
Such disclosures are obtained through the filing of registration 
statements with the commission containing pertinent data essen- 
tial to informed investment analyses, and the delivery to inves- 
tors of a prospectus setting forth the salient facts. At the end 
of the 1955 fiscal year, $103,000,000,000 of securities had been 
registered, $10,900,000,000 during that year. 

Registration of securities does not guarantee against loss in 
their purchase. It seeks to provide investors with information 
upon which they may make an informed analysis of the securi- 
ties and prudent investment decisions based thereon. Nor is 
registration a warranty of the accuracy of the facts disclosed; 
but investors who suffer losses in the purchase of registered 
securities have important recovery rights if the facts are mis- 


represented. 
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Securities Exchange Act of 1934,.—Issuers of securities 
listed for public trading on national securities exchanges are re- 
quired by this law to register and file periodic reports disclos- 
ing financial and other information required by investors for 
‘nformed investment decisions. At the year’s end, 3,658 security 
issues of 2,219 issuing companies were so listed and registered, 
and the volume of trading therein during the year was approxl- 
mately $37,977,338,870- 
Holders of listed securities also must be provided with perti- 
nent information when their proxies are solicited on corporate 
matters. In addition, management officials and large stockhold- 
ers of listed companies must report their transactions in the 
equity securities of their companies and are accountable to the 
issuer for short-term trading profits therein—measures designed 
to curb misuse of “inside” information. During the year, 1,934 
proxy statements and 28,975 insiders’ reports were filed. 
This law further provides a system for the regulation of 
securities markets designed to eliminate all impediments to ime 
and open markets; and the commission exercises a continuing 
surveillance in furtherance of investor protection in accordance 
with the prescribed standards. Exchanges as well as brokers or 
dealers in an over-the-counter securities business must register 
and conform their business practices to the requirements of the 
law and rules of the commission promulgated thereunder; 15 
exchanges and 4,334 brokers and dealers were registered at the 
year’s end. Also registered was one association of brokers and 
dealers which, like the exchanges, has disciplinary powers over 
its members. 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935.—This law 
provides for regulation of holding company systems of electric 
and gas utility companies in the interest of protecting investors 
and consumers against certain abuses which led to its enact- 
ment, and it also seeks to delimit the scope of each system’s 
operations to an integrated system of utility properties and to 
simplify their corporate and capital structures and redistribute 
voting power on a fair and equitable basis. Among such abuses 
were the issuance of securities against unsound values; inade- 
quate disclosures to investors; exorbitant service charges; over- 
loading of subsidiaries with debt; absentee management and 
control, often through disproportionately small investment ; and 
extension of holding company systems without regard to eco- 
nomics of operation. Many of these had the effect of thwarting 
effective state regulation. 
_ The integration and simplification program, virtually com- 

plete, saw the divestment of widely separated properties not 
retainable with the integrated properties of paiticular systems 
and the simplification of pyramided corporate and complex capi- 
tal structures and redistribution of voting power among security 
holders upon an equitable basis, all in keeping with the statutory 
requirement of fair and equitable treatment of security holders 
affected. As an over-all result of this process and the granting 
of related exemptions, 1,958 of the 2,200 companies which had 
been subject to the statute as components of registered holding 
company systems were released from jurisdiction as such, in- 
cluding 425 electric and gas utility companies with assets of 
more than $10,000,000,000, most of which emerged as inde- 
pendent operating companies. The process also tended toward 
the restoration of local management and control and more effec- 
tive state regulation. Ultimately, it was expected that about 18 
holding company systems with assets of $6,500,000,000 would 
continue as registered systems subject to commission regulation 
under the act, which regulation would supplement that of state 
commissions. 

The law also prescribes standards governing mergers and con- 
solidations, purchase of utility securities and assets, issuance 
and sale of securities, servicing contracts and similar matters; 
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these must be passed upon by the commission in accordance 
with the terms of the law. One of the important duties of the 
commission over the past several years had been to consider, in 
terms of these provisions of the law, the issuance of securities 
by system companies to finance their businesses, including un- 
precedented expansion programs. During recent years annual 
financings by registered systems had approximated $1,000,000,- 
ooo, of which $750,000,000 represented sales of securities to 
the general public and the balance intrasystem sales. 

The commission also administers the Trust Indenture act of 
1939, the Investment Company act of 1940 and the Investment 
Advisers act of 1940, and serves as adviser to federal courts in 
corporate reorganization proceedings under chapter x of the 
Bankruptcy act. (O. L. DUB.) 
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. ee (SO ), Italian politician, was born 
Segni, Antonio at Sassari, Sardinia, Feb. 2. He succeeded 
Mario Scelba as prime minister of Italy on July 6, 1955. A 
lawyer with a degree in agricultural and commercial law, he 
joined the Christian Democratic party in 1919 (then called 
Partito Popolare Italiano) and worked as an organizer in the 
provinces. In 1924 he was a member of the party’s national 
council, but two years later all political organizations were dis- 
solved by Mussolini. Segni taught agrarian law for 17 years at 
the universities of Pavia, Perugia and Cagliari; he was also 
rector of Sassari university. At the beginning of 1943 he was 
one of the organizers of the revived Christian Democratic party 
in Sardinia. He joined the second I. Bonomi cabinet (Dec. 
1944-June 1945) as undersecretary to the minister of agricul- 
ture, retaining this office in the F. Parri cabinet (June—Dec. 
1945) and in the first A. de Gasperi government (from Dec. 9, 
1945). Segni was elected to the constituent assembly for Cagliari 
(June 2, 1946) and on July 12 was made minister of agriculture 
in the second De Gasperi cabinet, keeping this portfolio in the 
following three De Gasperi ministries. Re-elected on April 18, 
1948, he continued to serve as minister of agriculture in the 
sixth and seventh De Gasperi cabinets. He prepared and put 
into practice the Land Reform bill. In july 1951 he was 
appointed minister of education in the eighth De Gasperi cabi- 
net. Re-elected to the chamber of deputies in June 1953, he 
joined the G. Pella cabinet (Aug. 1953-Jan. 1954) again as 
minister of education. On July 6 he formed the 17th postwar 
Italian cabinet, a coalition of Christian Democrats, Liberals 
and Social Democrats. 


Seismology Seismologists consider the 12-month period 
* ending Oct. 15, 1955, to have been one of less 
than normal earthquake activity. There were, nevertheless, a 
number of damaging shocks. One on April 1, 1955, in the south- 
ern Philippines, was a major disaster with an estimated death 
toll of 432. During eight hours, recurring shocks rocked the 
island of Mindanao, resulting, besides the death toll, in several 
million dollars’ damage to property and crops in the Ilagan 
Ozamiz and Lake Lanao areas. Highways were closed by great 
cracks, some three to four feet wide, and by landslides anc 
huge fallen boulders. Lake Lanao, one of the largest in the 
Philippines, lowered about six feet, and houses toppled into th 
water. 

Greece, one of the most seismically active lands in the world 
repeatedly struck in recent years by devastating earthquakes 
suffered again when, on April 19 and 21, 1955, a series of quake 
destroyed parts of Volos, a principal seaport and industrial city 
A USS. destroyer in the harbour rendered emergency assistanc 
to thousands of inhabitants forced to spend the night in rain 
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drenched streets. After the shocks on April 21, 65% of the 
inhabitants were homeless. 

Perhaps the most important quake from the scientific view- 
point occurred on Dec. 16, 1954, when great ground displace- 
ments occurred on geological faults east of Fallon, Nev. Vertical 
displacements of 6 to 23 ft. and horizontal shifts of 4 to 12 ft. 
occurred east of Fairview Peak, and movements as great as 15 
ft. took place on the west side of Dixie valley. These displace- 
ments, which required extensive readjustments to the coast and 
geodetic survey control network of Nevada, were the greatest 
noted in North America since the great Yakutat, Alaska, quake 
of 1899, and rank among the greatest of history. Such a shock 
in a populated area would be a major catastrophe. 

Other quakes occurred in widely separated areas. Beginning 
Dec. 4, 1954, a series of more than roo shocks killed one per- 
son, injured several and made thousands homeless in Trinidad. 
Two million dollars’ damage to public and private buildings in 
Eureka, Calif., was caused by a quake on Dec. 21, 1954, which 
impaired telephone service and power and radio station opera- 
tions. 

Quetta, Pak., the scene in 1935 of one of the greatest earth- 
quakes of history, was shaken on Feb. 19, 1955, by tremors 
which killed 12 persons and drove thousands from their homes 
to spend the nights in the streets. On April 14 at least 39 per- 
sons were killed and 113 injured according to unconfirmed 
reports from Sikang province, China. On July 16 a strong tremor 
struck Samos Island, 175 mi. S.E. of Athens, collapsing 90 
houses. It also caused the death of two persons and wrecked 
more than 700 houses on Turkey’s Aegean coast. 

On July 20 heavy damage and some injuries occurred in the 
lofty mountains of northern Ecuador, where a new church and 
many adobe houses were collapsed by a shock felt sharply in 
Quito. A few days later, on July 28, more than 20 quakes tum- 
bled scores of homes in Valdivia, Chile, as two dormant vol- 
canoes became active. Water was contaminated by volcanic ash 
which endangered thousands of cattle and sent 200 persons to 
hospitals with smoke poisoning. 

A sharp earthquake jolted the thickly populated Nile river 
delta area on Sept. 12, killing 20 persons, injuring many and 
causing extensive damage. Eight houses and two school build- 
ings collapsed. Nine school girls were killed when a panic- 
stricken class surged down the stairs and broke through a 
balustrade, plunging to the floor below. 

An interesting geophysical and geological investigation, using 
seismic techniques, in the Gulf of Mexico showed the southern 
Gulf to be a typical oceanic area modified by sedimentary load- 
ings. Cores taken in depths of more than 1,700 fathoms showed 
a three-foot layer of recent sediments from Wisconsin, outlining 
the extremity of the Wisconsin glacial epoch. 

New seismological stations were established at Akureyri, Ice., 
Comitan, Mex.; Eureka, Nev.; and O’Higgins base, Antarctica. 
Telemetering of seismic recordings over a microwave radio link 
was improved by the coast and geodetic survey, using a UHF- 
FM system with commercial types of transmitters and receivers. 
This provides the advantage of locating seismometer detectors 
in remote, undisturbed areas, while actually recording the 
tremors at convenient central points. 

Trends in engineering practices for building construction to 
resist earthquake forces were evident in San Francisco, where 
use was being made of tapered columns and spandrel beams re- 
sembling butterflies because they are deeper at the ends than 
the middle. Other developments were an earthquake-resistant 
tank where ring girders form the floors to provide seismic brac- 
ing, and a nine-story reinforced-concrete parking garage in 
which a prestressed I-shaped shear wall was designed to with- 
stand 68% of the total estimated horizontal force caused by an 
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earthquake occurring at the worst angle. (See also CoAsT AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY; DISASTERS.) (E. B.R.) 


Selective Service lJ The United States Selective 

y “sUs Service system was assured of 
uninterrupted operation when on June 30, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed into law a bill extending until July 1, 1959, 
the system’s authority to induct regular registrants. The same 
act extended until July 1, 1957, the authority of Selective Serv- 
ice to induct doctors and dentists for the armed forces. Both 
were to have expired as of June 30, 1955. 

Another amendment provided for exemption from training 
and service but not from registration, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the president, of certain aliens who subse- 
quent to June 24, 1948, served on active duty for a period of 
not less than 18 months in the armed forces of a nation with 
which the United States is associated in mutual defense activi- 
ties as defined by the president. 

A further provision exempted from induction for training and 
service, “except after a declaration of war or national emer- 
gency made by the Congress subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this title,’ persons who after Sept. 16, 1940, served 
honourably on active duty for not less than one year in one of 
the armed forces; those who subsequent to Sept. 16, 1940, were 
discharged for the convenience of the government after having 
served on active duty for a period of not less than six months; 
and those who served for a period of not less than 24 months as 
commissioned officers in the public health service, or in the 
coast and geodetic survey. 

In extending the so-called “doctor draft,” the congress pro- 
vided that no person in the medical, dental and allied specialist 
categories shall be inducted after he has attained the 35th 
anniversary of the date of his birth if he applies or has applied 
for a commission in one of the armed forces in any such cate- 
gories and is or has been rejected for commission on the sole 
ground of physical disqualification. It also lowered from 50 
to 46 the maximum age for the induction of individuals in these 
categories. 

During the calendar year 1955, the armed forces called upon 
Selective Service to supply a total of 153,000 men, 133,000 of 
whom were for the army and 20,000 for the navy. For the first 
time since Dec. 1945, the navy called upon Selective Service 
to furnish 10,000 men in November and 10,000 in December. 

In keeping with the expressed intent of the congress, Selective 
Service, immediately following enactment of the Reserve Forces 
act of 1955, began preparation for carrying out its responsibili- 
ties in the administration of that program. Some of this respon- 
sibility is concerned with the records which must be assembled 
and maintained for members of the standby reserve and the. 
part which the Selective Service system must play in the exten- 
sion of the ready reserve. The possible mobilization of the 
Standby reserve would require that there be established indi- 
vidual records for each standby reservist. These records must 
be complete enough at all times to permit a current classifica- 
tion to be available so that if a mobilization should come at 
any time, the Selective Service system would be able to indicate 
to the department of defense what standby reservists were 
immediately available for mobilization. 

The make-up of the Selective Service system remained ma- 
terially unchanged through the calendar year 1955. There were 
approximately 4,000 local boards, 92 appeal boards, plus 28 
panels (1 in each federal judicial district in each state, territory 
and possession), 56 “state” headquarters (1 in each state, New 
York city, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Panama Canal Zone and Guam), and a 
national headquarters in the District of Columbia. Uncompen- 
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sated personnel of the system, including local board members, 
appeal board members, government appeal agents, advisors to 
registrants and medical and scientific advisors to local boards all 
totalled 40,000 as against approximately 
8.000 paid personnel. (i BY EA) 

Reserve Forces Act of 1955.—The Reserve Forces act of 
195s, which became law on Aug. 9, added three significant fea- 
tures to existing statute governing military reserves. 

First. it modified the structure of the reserve forces to per- 
mit establishment of a ready reserve adapted to the world 
strategic situation, and to permit, through a process of screen- 
ing the ready reserve and selective mobilization of the standby 
reserve, the proper distribution of critically skilled personnel 
between military and defense-supporting requirements in the 
event of mobilization. Second, it provided an effective means 
for securing compliance with the requirement to take part in 
the reserve training imposed on young men who entered the 
armed forces after Aug. 9, 1955. Third, it provided a method 
for the direct entry of young men into the reserve and their 
initial active training for effective reserve participation. 

Including provisions added to existing law by the Reserve 
Forces act of 1955 and associated legislation, a young man 
between the ages of 17 and 184 has available to him a number 
of choices by which he may fulfil his military obligation: 

(1) He may enlist in a regular component for three or more 
years of active service in which case he acquires an obligation 
for six years of active and reserve service. 

(2) He may enlist in the army for two years, assuming the 
six-year obligation. 

(3) He may volunteer for induction by Selective Service for 
two years of active duty within a total six-year obligation. 

(4) He may enlist in the reserve for six years with the agree- 
ment to serve two years on active duty during his obligation. 

(5) He may enlist in the reserve for eight years, undergoing 
six months of initial active duty for training followed by draft- 
deferred membership in the Reserve for the remainder of eight 
years contingent on satisfactory participation. 

(6) He may join the national guard and, without undergoing 
initial active training, complete his military obligation in a 
draft-deferred status by satisfactory participation with his 
national guard unit until age 28. By undergoing six months 
of active duty for training, however, he may fulfil his obli- 
gation in eight years. Subject to presidential authorization, 
the law made similar provisions by which young men may enter 
the reserve. 

(7) He may enroll in the reserve officers training corps or 
other college-type training program, and complete college in a 
draft-deferred status; and upon being commissioned, serve a 
minimum of two years of active duty within a six-year obliga- 
tion or six months of active training within an eight-year obli- 
gation, depending on service requirements. (See also Law.) 

G2 AcENG) 
Selenium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Senate: see UNiTED STATES CONGRESS. 
Senegal: sce FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 


serving without pay, 


Seventh-day Adventists In 1955 the church reached 

* a world membership of more 
than 1,000,000. As of Sept. 30 the membership in the United 
States and Canada was 291,368. At the annual autumn meeting 
of the executive committee, which legislates for the church, 
these actions, among others, were voted: that steps be taken to 
train more effectively the personnel to direct the Pathfinder 
clubs, which are composed of junior youth; that the church 
members give special attention to circulating among their Jewish 
friends a new journal launched by the church, called the /sra- 
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elite, which seeks to set forth the teachings of the Christian 
faith; that the church record its vigorous opposition to the 
serving of liquor on commercial passenger planes; that it oppose 
the use of hypnosis in the treatment of disease. The concluding 
topic of the annual autumn meeting was the setting of the 
budget for 1956. Appropriations totalled $20,814,801, an in- 
crease over the preceding year of more than $500,000. These 
appropriations were largely for the maintenance of overseas 
work, and they did not include the maintenance of North Ameri- 
can churches or pastors. 

A historical high light of the year was the 5oth anniversary 
of the denomination’s medical college, located at Loma Linda 
and Los Angeles, Calif., which was in the midst of a multi- 
million-dollar expansion program. Dedicated during the year, 
on the Loma Linda campus, was a building to house the dental 
college. The welfare agencies of the church, through its Dorcas 
societies, were called into active service in connection with the 
disastrous hurricanes and floods that struck the northeastern 
part of the United States. (See also CuuRCcH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(F. D. Na 


British colony and dependencies, 92 islands in 
Seychelles. the Indian ocean. Area 156 sq.mi. (Mahé 55 sq.- 
mi.). Pop.: (1947 census) 34,632; (mid-1954 est.) 37,391, 
mainly Negro. Language: English; French Creole patois. Reli- 
gion: Christian (about 66% Roman Catholic). Capital, Victoria 
(Mahé Island), pop. (1952 est.) 10,000. Governor in 1955, Sir 
William Addis. 

History.—Development work in Seychelles costing £730,000 
was planned for 1955-56. During 1955 a local businessman 
obtained a lease of the Aldabra Islands (about 750 mi. S.W. of 
the main Seychelles group), under conditions to preserve rare 
flora and fauna. The dried fish trade expanded—Ceylon and 
Malaya placing orders—and the marketing of essential oils 
benefited from the formation of an association of their pro- 
ducers, distillers and shippers. 

Considerable controversy was caused in July by the suspen- 
sion and exclusion from the colony by his bishop of Ven. C. A. 
Roach, Anglican archdeacon of Seychelles, who was on furlough 
in England. Archdeacon Roach had repeatedly alleged religious 
persecution and undue governmental influence by the Roman 
Catholic majority. (J: Jat 


Education.—(1954) Government and mission schools: primary 32, jun- 
ior secondary 2, secondary 2 (with primary departments), vocational 1; 
all pupils 5,740; all teachers (excluding private) 146, student and pupil 
teachers 70. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Seychelles rupee, equal to rs. 6d. sterling and 
2r cents U.S. Budget (1954 actual): revenue Rs. 3,800,422; expenditure 
Rsagev7i042e70% 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Rs. 8,086,860; exports (including re- 
exports, Rs. 33,432) Rs. 9,081,859. Production (long tons 1954): copra 
6,472; cinnamon leaf oil 99; cinnamon bark 475; patchouli leaf (dry) 
ae vanilla 1,370 kg.; guano (including phosphate rock) 11,863 long 
ons. 


Sheep: see Livestock. 

Shipbuilding The total world tonnage under construction 
* or on order of vessels of 1,000 gross tons 

or more as of July 1, 1955, was 6% above the July 1954 total. 

The figures shown in the table, released by the Shipbuilders 

Council of America, do not include construction in the U.S.S.R. 

or satellite countries. 

The world shipbuilding gross tonnage of 12,596,534 was an 
increase of 721,217 gross tons over July 1954. 

United States.—The United States position in world ship 
building slipped further during 1955, from eighth to tenth place 
In many individual European shipyards there were more ship: 
under construction than in all the shipyards of the United States 
On Jan. 1, 1955, 15 merchant vessels (1,000 gross tons ant 
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“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN,’’ 26,000-ton ocean liner of the Canadian Pacific 
fleet, under construction near Govan, Scot., in June 1955 


Over) aggregating 212,660 gross tons were on order, under con- 
struction or awaiting delivery in domestic shipbuilding yards. 
These included ten tankers, three cargo vessels, one ore carrier 
for Great Lakes service and one new cargo vessel undergoing 
conversion and completion as an auxiliary cargo attack vessel 
for the navy. 

During the first nine months of the year eight new vessels 
were delivered. They consisted of four tankers, three ‘‘Mariner’’- 
class C4-S-1a cargo vessels and one Great Lakes “self-unloader” 
bulk ore carrier. During this period only three vessels were 
launched, including two tankers and the last of the ‘“Mariner”- 
class cargo vessels. In the same months of 1954 there had been 
27 vessels launched and 30 delivered. 

Of the 20 vessels ordered since Oct. 1954, 13 were tankers 
aggregating approximately 210,000 gross tons. Four of these 
tankers were being built under the 1954 authorization of public 
law 575 for use by the Military Sea Transportation service, and 
two additional small ice-strengthened tankers were being built 
for use in the logistical supply of arctic bases. One tanker was 
being built for a private firm to replace tankers which had been 
sold to foreign owners, and six tankers were being built for 
private firms to replace tankers which had been traded in to the 
Maritime administration for placement in the reserve fleet as 
authorized in 1954 by public law 574. One small ore carrier 
was being built for private account for use in South America, 
as well as a passenger-auto ferry for use between New Bedford, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 

Five more vessels were currently being built under authori- 
zation of public law 458 as a part of the program of navy 
shipbuilding and conversion, fiscal 1955. These five consisted 
of a prototype “roll-on-roll-off” vessel, a special-purpose cargo 
ship dock and three small ice-strengthened cargo ships. Because 
of the commercial design of these vessels, even though they 
were ordered for use by the navy, they were listed as commer- 
cial construction. 

Of the total of 41 commercial ships authorized by the con- 
gress in 1954, only 17 were under construction as of late 1955. 
The congress during 1955 enacted additional legislation, spon- 
sored by the Maritime administration, which raised the total of 
vessels authorized to 59. 

Bureau of labour statistics figures showed that there were 
123,600 persons employed in private U.S. shipyards as of Jan. 
1954. In Jan. 1955 employment had decreased to 98,200 but by 
July had recovered to 102,000. Average hourly earnings in the 
shipbuilding and repairing industry, according to the bureau 
of labour statistics, during June 1955 were $2.18 as compared 
with $2.13 in 1954. The average weekly hours worked also were 
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greater in 1955 than 1954, 39.3 compared with 38.8. 

Because no new orders for seagoing commercial vessels were 
received during all of 1953, 6 only during the latter part of 
1954 and only 14 in 1955 (to Oct. 20), the amount of new 
work had not been sufficient to provide any continuity of work 
in the shipyards. The yards survived primarily because of the 
naval program of construction started during 1954. The con- 
tracts let by the navy department during the first nine months 
of 1955 totalled approximately $115,000,000, one-third the value 
of those let during 1954. The 1955 awards were for six LST’s, a 
nuclear submarine, a cable ship conversion and a number of 
small boats. 

The fiscal 1956 navy construction program, which was author- 
ized by the congress in public law 157, proposed the construc- 
tion of 28 vessels, ranging in size from an attack aircraft car- 
rier to an inshore minesweeper, as well as more than 1,000 small 
service craft. 

Construction of nonpropelled craft used along coastal and 
inland waterways, such as barges, scows and carfloats, during 
the first eight months of 1955 was reported at 315,875 gross 
tons, compared with 186,725 tons for the same period of 1954. 
Construction of self-propelled small craft such as towboats, 
tugs and trawlers also increased from 10,128 gross tons for the 
first eight months of 1954 to 20,405 gross tons for the same 
period of 1955. CHSGSS3) 

Great Britain and Other Countries.—A marked change in 
the position of the world shipbuilding industry occurred during 
1955. In the previous year there had been a noticeable falling- 
off in the number of contracts placed for new ships, accentu- 
ated by actual cancellations of existing orders, but in the last 
quarter of 1954 there appeared the first signs of what developed 
into a spate of ordering. Foreign shipowners, principally Nor- 
wegian, suddenly began reserving berths, mainly in European 
shipyards, where fixed prices and promises of early delivery 
were then obtainable. These orders were almost invariably for 
dry-cargo ships of the tramp type. 

In the first part of 1955 this tendency spread, with the result 
that fixed prices and early delivery became less and less easy 
to obtain; even United Kingdom yards, which could rarely 
offer delivery before 1958 because of the huge backlog of exist- 
ing orders, began to receive more contracts. Many of the new 
orders were for ore carriers, in anticipation of a substantial 


Merchant Shipbuilding in Principal Countries of the World, July 1, 1955 


New Construction in Hand or on Order 
(1,000 gross tons and over) 


% of 
Number of Total 
Country of Building Vessels Gross Tons Gross Tons 
GreatiGritainu rcs.) ie ie. inet omtenne ne 418 3,857,362 30.6 
Germany,” Scere ol Pat a eo) es 270 1,783,265 14,1 
ARelskoln) <5 Gh uty tp iceeo aN OO) Oe na O16 104 1,365,700 10.8 
Sweden skis wet ae! Cea ee eee 142 1,360,100 10.8 
Hioildind sic! cron tsl as tatameemaeeestaed te 127 1,083,691 8.6 
Froncer.us-ll.n-ieamcnre Blom aks. of a 91 853,826 6.8 
ltaly (excluding Trieste) . . . . » s - 58 630,000 5.0 
Norway Spee ioplegie: Le ae Mca ren ess 62 544,773 4.3 
OYA NeNeld eh oth ED pik @oedein co de ckG 55 286,260 2.3 
United States . . ne anotesmeenke ae 14 214,060 evA 
Belaidns cc) =, cu a co, <a Rasen okie 25 194,600 1.6 
Yachts Gard) .cou@ Geo ceo oO dan 22 170,320 1.3 
TrleSt@ Way fe ats heh Xs, cages Suet ctaom ence 13 76,290 6 
‘Australicnron.sirctta lo.) Reads matel aerk ota 11 65,367 5 
India. o 9 44,060 a 
East Germany . 6 27,000 2 
Canada 4 12,160 eal 
Hong-Kong... 6 5 ew os oi O 2 10,200 1 
Rolandius tole fa vomrer a) 3 4 ] 10,000 l 
UGA OAE coe 20 me Ol pt oo oe ] 4,500 | 
Republic of Ireland. . . «+ s+ 3 + Zs 3,000 «1 
(Oe ee oen O Cen Sec OO 1,437 12,596,534 100.0 


increase in world-wide demand for ships of this type during 
the next five years. 

By the middle of 1955 it became apparent that these orders 
for dry-cargo ships might prejudice the position of the major 
oil companies, since the world demand for oil transport also 
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promised considerable expansion. Few orders had been placed by 
tanker operators for delivery after 1957, and in the second 
half of 1955 millions of tons of new tankers were contracted 
for. with delivery up to the end of 1960. Within the space of 
one month the Shell group announced the placing of contracts 
with British and Dutch yards for an initial program of 34 
tankers of 18,000 or 32,000 tons dead weight; other oil groups 
followed suit; and new ground was broken by a British liner 
group, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation company, 
by ordering 25 tankers from U.K. shipyards on behalf of itself 
and its subsidiaries. 

Meanwhile, shipbuilding costs in most countries continued to 
rise. In the United Kingdom costs were substantially increased 
as a result of an increase of nearly 6% in the price of steel 
suitable for shipbuilding, mainly because of increased costs of 
transport and coal. Wages in the shipbuilding and engineering 
industries were subjected to an advance of 10% early in the 
year, and six months later a demand for a further 10% increase 
was lodged. 

Several interesting ships were launched during 1955 including 
the new “Empress of Britain” (26,000 tons gross), which was 
launched from a Clyde yard by Queen Elizabeth II. This ship, 
together with a sister ship under construction on the north- 
east coast, was designed for the Canadian Pacific line’s North 
Atlantic service between Great Britain and Canada. Other large 
passenger liners launched were the “Reina del Mar” (19,350 
tons gross) for the Pacific Steam Navigation company’s service 
between Liverpool and the Pacific coast of South America, and 
the “Bergensfjord” (18,500 tons gross ) for the North Atlantic 
service of the Norwegian American line. 

Large ships completed included the Cunard passenger liner 
“Tyernia” (21,600 tons gross) and the Netherlands whaling 
factory ship “Willem Barendsz” (26,150 tons dead weight), the 
largest merchant ship so far built in the Netherlands. Tankers 
up to about 45,000 tons dead weight continued to predominate 
in the shipyards, but specialized ore carriers became commoner. 
Among those launched were the “Sept Iles” and “Leader,” 
each of about 32,000 tons dead weight, built in England for 
Canadian and U.S. owners, respectively. The new merchant 
fleet of Israel received several vessels built in Germany under 
reparations agreement, including the “Israel” (10,500 tons 
gross), the first of two similar passenger and cargo liners in- 
tended for service between Haifa and New York. 

2, Dia) 
Shipping, Merchant Marine: see Mercuant Marine. 


Shoe Industry By the third quarter of 1954 the outlook 

*for shoe production in the United States 
had improved considerably, and with increased activity in the 
months of November and December the final figures for that 
year were within 2% of the record high production of 1953. 
There were 523,996,000 pairs of shoes produced in 1954 as 
compared with 532,031,000 in 1953. 

Production continued upward in 1955, there being 395,229,- 
ooo pairs of shoes made during the first eight months of the 
year as compared with 352,523,000 for the same period of 1954. 
At that rate the total for the entire year 1955 would be approxi- 
mately 560,000,000 pairs of shoes. 

Retail sales for the first six months of 1955 were 5% ahead 
of the same period in the previous year, and it was estimated 
that the gain for the entire year would be nearly 10%. Inven- 
tories at retail were in good shape and the price structure 
was favourable. Increases in leather costs edged prices up 
slightly, in some cases, but in general manufacturers and mer- 
chants absorbed the increases and did not pass them on to the 
consumer, 


SHIPPING, MERCHANT MARINE—SHOOTING 


New styles in each category—men’s, women’s and children’s— 
had considerable influence in creating greater consumer demand. 
Women’s shoes were light and flexible, with soft construction 


Table I|.—Shoe Production in the United States 


Jan.-Aug. 
Pairs 1954 1955 
Womien'sishoes: <<. «. cians -uen ven cue ener 245,519,000 195,890,000 
Men's shoeSs si. slow = acme unean eame 94,485,000 72,102,000 
Misses’ and children’s shoes . . - + + + + + 67,896,000 47,182,000 
Boys' and youths’ shoes . - © - ss s+ + + 19,471,000 15,408,000 
Infants’ and babies’ shoes . . - + + + + + + 36,291,000 24,852,000 
All other’shoes;:. 5. a0 + unset mtsemmiomen > meer 60,334,000 39,795,000 
Totals. ea Rn cay 6) oe 523,996,000 395,229,000 


and a glovelike feel that ensured better fit. Interest in heels in 
the mid-height range was considerable. The stacked heel on the 
new version of “spectator” and tailored shoes gained in popu- 
larity, and the variety of heel heights was matched by the 
materials used—glass, aluminum and wood, in addition to con- 
ventional covered heels. 

Textured-grain leathers, new suéded leathers, matte-, dull- 
and lustre-finish leathers, as well as printed leathers, all played 
an important part in women’s shoes. Vinylite, both clear and 
in the tortoise-shell shades, continued to be popular, especially 
in the open-toe, open-back styles on high glass or lucite heels. 

Manufacturers and retailers of men’s shoes concentrated their 
efforts on low cut, the Italian influence, slimmer lines and 
soft-grain leathers, and the customer response was good. Black 
shoes to go with the dark suitings and separate jackets in 
men’s apparel gained in popularity during the year over the 
charcoal colours. 

The children’s shoe category proved to be the most profitable 
branch of the industry during the year. Preferences were for 
colours and patterns that closely resembled the styles for 
adults. 

Leather supplies and demand were in favourable balance dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1955. The large domestic production 
of hides and skins kept raw materials prices stable, and market 
changes were minor. 

World per capita output of leather footwear increased from 


Table Il.— World Footwear Production 


(In thousands of pairs) 


Per Per Per 

capita capita capita 

1940 1940 1952 1952 1954 1954 

North America . « - 444,383 2.40 572,814 2.60 603,815 2.77 
South America . « « 51,892 507, 71,447 .62 75,742 65 
Europe eke 455,131 90 498,081 .86 502,368 1.01 
Asia and Oceania. . 63,088 .05 100,258 .07 98,171 06 
Afrieds. 2 3 4 5 «« 18,136 ALB 36,107 36 37,814 Al 
Total. uae «0 1,032,630 A7 1,278,707 (57 SZ, 910 -60 


Source: Business Information Service, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


0.47 pairs in 1940 to 0.60 pairs in 1954. The United States, 
with an annual consumption of leather footwear in excess of 
three pairs per capita, accounted for 40% of the world shoe 
production in 1954. (E. G. An.) 


Shooting Logan Bennett of Hodgenville, Ky, who never 
* before had won a trapshooting title, captured the 
men’s prize in the 56th Grand American handicap competition 
at Vandalia, O., in Aug. 1955. A field of 2,024 competed, the 
largest ever assembled for the event. Bennett broke 99 of 1o¢ 
targets from 19 yd. U. B. Sellers, of Okolona, Ky., with 98xroc 
from 21 yd., tied for second with Bruce Doughman of Brook 
ville, O. Firing from 20 yd., Mrs. Dolly Isetts of Kenosha, Wis. 
scored 93x100 for women’s honours, while R. L. Schwieger 0: 
Grand Island, Neb., with 95x100 from 21 yd. was junior king 
George Heaney of Indianapolis, Ind., broke 94 from the 24-yd 
line to lead the professionals. Among other major winners wer 
the following: 


SHOPPING CENTRES—SHOWS 


Preliminary Handicap 
Men-F. B. Rees, Heyworth, Ill. 
Women-Mae Ramey, Miamisburg, O. 


National Doubles 
Men-Hugh McKinley, Harrisburg, O. 
Women-Helen Thomas, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Professional—Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, Ill. 


North American Cloy Target 
Men-—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. 
Women-Helen Thomas 


High Over-oll 
Men-Ned Lilly 
Women—Joan Pflueger, Miami, Fla. 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, Morrow, O. 
Junior—Larry Gravestock, Amarillo, Tex. 


All-Around 
Men-A, M. Feltus, Washington, Miss. 
Women—Joan Pflueger 
Professional—Cliff Doughman 
Junior—Bill Morris, Jr., Russell, Kan. 


National Veterans 
Men-Homer Clark, Sr., Alton, Ill. 
Women-Mrs. Van M. Marker, Versailles, O. 


National Amateur Trapshooting.—George Van Wyck of 
Nyack, N.Y., scored 196x200 to win the singles in the 46th 
annual championships, held on the New York Athletic club 
range at Pelham Manor, N.Y. Mrs. Karl Jonas of Philadelphia, 
Pa., took the women’s singles, J. J. McHale, Sr., of Hamilton, 
Ont., the men’s senior and Nick Egan of Flushing, N.Y., was 
junior champion. M. D. Clark, Woodbury, Conn., with 93x100, 
retained the doubles honours. Van Wyck also took the non- 
championship preliminary handicap with a 94. Elbert Johnson, 
Wingdale, N.Y., tallied 93x100 from 22 yd. for handicap hon- 
ours and Bob Smith, Taneytown, Md., captured the over-all 
prize with a total of 365. 

National Skeet Championships.—The U.S. title meet at 
Waterford, Mich., saw eight new records established. The most 
outstanding score was the world five-man team mark of 1241x- 
1250 set by the California marksmen Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills; 
William Hay Rogers, Atherton; George A. Young, Camp Pen- 
dleton; Jack Horner, San Francisco, and Andy Laird, Stockton. 
Kerr, who had captured more national crowns than any skeet 
competitor, also took the all-gauge and small-gauge events and 
teamed with Laird to win the small-gauge two-man contest. 
Jack Lovett, Jr., Montgomery, Ala., won high over-all for the 
third straight year. In the women’s events, Mrs. Alphonso Rag- 
land, Jr., of Dallas, Tex., won the all-around, small-gauge and 
sub small-gauge and Mrs. Leon Mandel of Chicago, IIl., took 
the all-gauge and 20-gauge shoots. 

European Championships.—At Cairo, Egypt, Douglas 
Palmer of the United States defeated Aly Riad, Egypt, in a 
shoot-off for men’s individual honours and helped the U.S. win 
team skeet laurels. Mrs. Dolly Isetts gained the women’s crown. 
Mrs. Isetts also led rivals from four countries in the clay target 
championship test, the men’s award going to Egypt’s S. Ghaleb. 

Rifle and Pistol Shooting.—The U.S. tournament was held 
at Camp Perry, O., in August and a 43-year-old woman, Mrs. 
Viola Pollum, furnished the meet’s big surprise by winning the 
small-bore rifle title. Competing against 500 of the nation’s best 
.22 caliber marksmen, the Brookville (Pa.) gunner scored 6,390 
out of a possible 6,400. She accounted for 630 bullseyes and her 
other shots were 9’s. Among other major champions were the 
following: 

National Outdoor Rifle 


High-power (NRA match rifle)—Pfc. L. G. Crow, U.S. army 
High-power (M-1 service rifle)—Capt. J. W. Kolb, U.S. army 
Women's high-power (NRA)-Marlene Bellinger, Seattle, Wash, 
Women's high-power (M-1)-Ruth Sawyer, Dayton, O. 

Civilian high-power (M-1)—Paul Sullivan, Washington, D.C. 
Civilian high-power (NRA)—Ammon Bell, Hummelstown, Po. 
Junior small-bore—W. J. Grater, Oxnard, Calif. 

Junior high-power (NRA)—G. M. Van Orden, Triangle, Va. 
Junior high-power (M-1)—W. Johnson, Warwick, Va. 


National Trophy Matches 
Individual—Lieut. C. A. Folsom, U.S. army 


Team-U.S. marine corps (H. J. Witkowski, E. L. Hayes, F. A. Wigmore, G. L. Armitage, 
C. D. Castanedo, S. H. Kamravu) 
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Indoor Small-bore Rifle 
Men-V. F. Wright, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Women-—Ruth Sawyer 
Junior—Richard Grymes, Washington, D.C. 
Team—Minneapolis Rifle club (H. Woltman, E. D. Swanson, R. K. Sandager, O. C. Helseth) 
Intercollegiate—Leonard Puccinelli, California 
Intercollegiate team—California (John Ward, F. X. Clasby, Tao-Yuan Wu, James Carter, 
Charles Quesnoy) 
National! Pistol 
Men's ovutdoor—M/Sgt. Huelet Benner, U.S. army 
Women's outdoor—Mrs. Gertrude Backstrom, Hoquiam, Wash. 
Men's indoor—C. E. Hery, Everett, Mass. 
Women's indoor—Mrs. Backstrom 


Chavo) 


Shopping Centres: see BurtpINc AnD Construction In- 
DUSTRY. 


Shows This article covers horse and dog shows, livestock 
* exhibitions and such travelling shows as circuses, 
carnivals, ice skating revues and rodeos. For musical and dra- 
matic events of 1955, see the articles DANcE; Motton Ptc- 
TURES; Music; and THEATRE. (See also Farrs AND EXHIBI- 
TIONS. ) 

Horse Shows.—The largest and longest established of the 
horse shows in the United States are those of the International 
Live Stock exposition, which in 1955 was held in Chicago, IIL, 
Nov. 25—Dec. 3 in the International amphitheatre, and the 
American Royal, held in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15-22. Both 
were regarded as outstanding events in the quality and number 
of gaited horses, harness horses and ponies, and hunters and 
jumpers. 

Quarter horses, a rapidly gaining breed in all parts of the 
country, were emphasized at the National Western Stock show 
in Denver, Colo., Jan. 14-22, at the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock show in Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 28—-Feb. 6, and 
at the International Dairy show in Chicago, Oct. 8-15. 

The Kentucky State fair, Sept. 9-17, at Louisville, was one 
of the year’s leading saddle horse shows; and large competi- 
tions of hunters were featured at the National Horse show, 
Nov. 1-8, in Madison Square Garden in New York city and at 
the Royal Agricultural Winter fair, Nov. 11-19, in Toronto, Ont. 

Other prominent horse shows of the year were featured at the 
Harrisburg, Pa., show; the Devon Horse show, Devon, Pa.; and 
those held in conjunction with the Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin state fairs. 

Livestock Shows.—The National Western Stock show in 
Denver, Jan. 14-22, was the first of the country’s annual live- 
stock shows. It featured the nation’s largest display of purebred 
Hereford cattle and quarter horses, and also was the setting of 
the largest annual Hereford auction sale. 

Shortly following the Denver show was the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock show at Ft. Worth. It was held in the 
Will Rogers Memorial auditorium, one of the country’s largest 
and most modern livestock show buildings, Jan. 28—Feb. 6. The 
Fort Worth show was distinguished by a large competitive ex- 
hibition of purebred Brahman cattle, a breed gaining rapidly in 
popularity for crossing purposes with the English beef breeds. 
At Fort Worth also was held the major showing of the English 
beef breeds—Aberdeen-Angus, Herefords and Shorthorns. This 
was the country’s oldest livestock show. 

Following Fort Worth was the Houston (Tex.) Fat Stock 
show, Feb. 2-13, another major exhibition of the beef breeds as 
well as Brahmans. Both shows featured championship rodeos as 
daily entertainment. 

Big livestock competitions were featured at the leading state 
fairs, starting in August. With the exception of the New York 
and Texas state fairs, the largest were in the midwest. They 
were preceded by county fairs during July and August. Winners 
of county shows usually go on for further competition at the 
state fairs. 
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GRAND CHAMPION of the 1955 Westminster Kennel club show, New York 
city, Kippax Fearnought, bulldog, shown with the nonsporting group trophy 
he won Feb. 15 on his way to the best-in-show honours 


State fairs continued in consecutive weeks in circuits through 
the eastern, midwestern and western states. Among those with 
the largest livestock exhibitions in 1955 were the Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota and Wisconsin state fairs. 

Largest in point of attendance each year is the Texas state 
fair at Dallas, which in 1955 was held Oct. 7-23. It featured a 
Pan-American exposition attracting many Latin-American 
visitors. 

Highlighting the dairy breeds was the National Dairy Cattle 
congress at Waterloo, Ia., Oct. 1-8, and in the following week 
was the 3rd annual International Dairy show at the Interna- 
tional amphitheatre in Chicago. The latter event attracted the 
year’s largest showing of several of the dairy breeds and in- 
cluded the national show of the Jersey breed. There was con- 
siderable Canadian participation. 

Earliest of a series of livestock exhibitions, which follow after 
the state fairs, was the Eastern States exposition, in Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 17-25. Emphasis at this event is usually on the 
exhibition of dairy cattle from the east. 

Another large show of this class, featuring the beef breeds, 
was the Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock and Horse show in Omaha, Neb. 
It was held Sept. 23-Oct. 2. Also in October were the Grand 
National Live Stock exposition in San Francisco’s Cow Palace, 
Oct. 28—Nov. 7, and the Pacific International at Portland, Ore., 
Oct. 15-22. 

A more recently established eastern show of growing impor- 
tance was the Eastern National Live Stock show at Timonium, 
Md., which was held Nov. 12-18. It emphasized competitive ex- 
hibitions of purebred Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford cattle. 


SHOWS 


The American Royal Livestock show was held in Kansas City, 
Oct. 15-22. It is one of the country’s longest established major 
livestock events. It ranks as a major exhibition of the beef 
breeds and its horse show is among the nation’s best. 

The show year was brought to a close with the International 
Live Stock Exposition and Horse Show at Chicago, which ex- 
ceeded all the other shows of the year in number of livestock 
entries. The 56th annual show was held Nov. 25—Dec. 3. 

The Chicago Stock Yards was the setting of the largest feeder 
cattle shows and sales in 1955, where three separate events, held 
Sept. 22-23, Oct. 13-14, and Oct. 27-28, drew a combined entry 
of 579 carloads (20 head to a car) of western produced calves, 
yearlings and 2-year-olds. These were sold at auction to corn- 
belt and eastern feeders to convert into finished fat cattle for 
the 1956 markets. 

The two principal livestock exhibitions of Canada are the 
Royal Agricultural Winter fair, held in 1955 during Nov. 11-19, 
and the Canadian National exhibition, held Aug. 26—Sept. ro, 
both in Toronto. The winter fair is among the world’s leading 
exhibitions of purebred livestock and farm products. 

The oldest established stock show in the world is the High- 
land show in Scotland. It celebrated its 116th anniversary in 
June, followed by the British Royal show in early July, in its 
107th show under sponsorship of the English Royal Agricultural 
society. (W. E. O.) 

Dog Shows.—Formal dog shows and field trials continued 
their popularity and growth in 1955, along with the continuing 
popularity of the dog in general. Shows for all breeds numbered 
4or, against 386 in the previous record year of 1954. The spe- 
cialty, or one-breed shows, again reached a new high, numbering 
326 against 304 in 1954. This gave a total of 727 championship 
or point shows. In addition there were approximately 465 in- 
formal or sanctioned shows, also termed match shows but with 
no championship status. 

The largest show was the New York city show of the West- 
minster Kennel club on Feb. 14-15 with 2,035 dogs competing. 
The top award was won by the California bulldog entry Cham- 
pion Kippax Fearnought, owned by John A. Saylor. 

An outstanding show event of 1955 was the continuation of 
the wins of best-in-show at all-breeds shows by the fawn boxer 
Bang Away of Sirrah Crest. His victories now totalled rai, a 
new world record in any breed. 

Field trials with competition on actual game or under simu- 
lated hunting conditions showed the following winners: 

In bird dogs the national championship was run at Grand 
Junction, Tenn., and was won by the pointer male Lone Sur- 
vivor, owned by E. R. Calame of Jonesboro, Ark. The Wei- 
maraner national champion in the field at Highland, Mich., was 
won by Gerri v Fabien, owned by Mrs. Adelaide L. Frazer, Eu- 
gene, Ore. The German Shorthaired Pointer national champion- 
ship was won by Dixon’s Sheila, owned by Russell V. Dixon of 
New Haven, Mich. The trial was held at Killdeer Plains, O. The 
National Irish Setter championship was run at Dover, Del., and 
was won by R. C. Baynard Jr.’s Double Jay, a male. The All- 
America Quail championship, run at Crab Orchard Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Carbondale, Ill., was won by H. E. Longsdorf’s pointer 
male Warhoop Jake. The Cocker Spaniel national championship 
stake, held at Ringoes, N.J., was won by the English Cocker 
Spaniel male Greatford Meadowcourt Pin, owned by Albert F. 
Winslow, Goshen, N.Y. The English Springer Spaniel national 
championship stake, held at Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, Car- 
bondale, Ill., was won by the male Ludlovian Bruce of Green- 
fair, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Jos. C. Quirk, Greenwich, Conn. 
(this dog also won the title in 1954). The National Retriever 
championship stake, held near Sacramento, Calif., was won by 
the black Labrador male Cork of Oakwood Lane, owned by 
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Harold Mork of Anoka, Minn. 

In stud book registrations, which are regarded as an indica- 
tion of tendencies in breed popularity, the beagle was first in 
1955, by a wide margin. The next nine in order were: boxer, 
cocker spaniel, chihuahua, dachshund, German shepherd dog, 
collie, poodle, Boston terrier and pekingese. (W. Ju.) 

Circuses, Carnivals, Rodeos and Other Travelling Shows. 
—In contrast to most other outdoor entertainment, circuses and 
carnivals did not fare as well as usual in 1955, the season being 
spotty. Economic conditions were favourable, yet most shows 
failed to make a profit. Circuses were hampered by a constant 
turnover of working forces, principally resulting from the ‘no- 
toriously low pay and poor living conditions, coupled with 
poorly presented shows, lack of advertising and the public’s con- 
sequent lack of interest. The larger sponsored shows, playing 
mostly indoors, were least affected and had an excellent season. 
Such outfits as Hamid-Morton, Polack Bros., Tom Packs, Orrin 
Davenport and Gil Gray, usually sponsored by some prominent 
organization, presented shows superior to most of the tented 
outfits, and with well-paid personnel and high-powered promo- 
tion drew excellent business. Smaller shows employing telephone 
crews to sell tickets found it increasingly difficult to play return 
dates because of the methods employed. 

The Clyde Beatty circus, playing the western half of the 
country, found the going rough and closed several weeks earlier 
than usual. The Ward-Bell combination, in its first season, 
played the western country, Alaska and parts of Canada, to only 
fair results. King Bros., Mills Bros., Hunt Bros. and Al G. 
Kelly-Miller Bros., leading truck shows, all found business 
spotty and below that of 1954. Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey, 
the only large circus on the road, was plagued with troubles 
during the entire season. Its first two stands were big, the Madi- 
son Square Garden, N.Y., engagement grossing more than 
$2,000,000, and a week in Boston, Mass., more than $250,000. 
But a change in advertising policy which discontinued most of 
the billboard advertising that had always been a mainstay for 
attracting attendance proved disastrous. Changes in key person- 
nel caused dissension and union trouble added to the show’s 
worries. Over most of the country business was unsatisfactory. 
There also was doubt as the season closed as to whether the 
Madison Square Garden contract would be renewed for 1956. 

Reports from Europe indicated that the circuses, most of 
them small truck outfits, did very well in 1955. However, the 
Bertram Mills show, largest in England, reported profits down 
compared with 1954. Latin-American circuses had a fairly good 
season. 

Bad weather plagued the early season stands of carnivals in 
the United States, and continuing restrictions on chance games 
cut their income. The larger shows recouped early season losses 
with good business at the state affairs, but most of them closed 
with grosses considerably less than in 1954. 

There was little change in the rodeo setup. The events, staged 
mostly at western fairs, remained popular. The World’s Cham- 
pionship rodeo at Madison Square Garden, and the International 
rodeo at International stadium, Chicago, Ill., both drew large 
attendances, mainly because of their star “names,” Roy Rogers 
and Gene Autry, respectively. 

Stock car auto racing and automobile thrill shows continued 
their popularity, drawing excellent business both at fairs and 
“still” dates. One thrill show outfit made a trip to Europe, the 
first to play on the continent, and was tremendously successful. 
The increase in number of ice skating shows had an unfavour- 
able effect on business, but several of the long established out- 
fits had a profitable season. 

The popularity of “hillbilly” shows on several radio and tele- 
vision stations led to the launching of several road companies 
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featuring rural and western music. Stations WSM, Nashville, 
Tenn.; WLS, Chicago, and WLW, Cincinnati, O., furnished tal- 
ent for the shows, which in many spots did turnaway business. 
Several attempts were made to revive the once popular reper- 
toire shows under canvas, but with little success. An attraction 
which found favour since its introduction in 1954 was “Dancing 
Waters,” a water spectacle using gorgeous electrical effects. A 
number of units toured the country with satisfactory results. 
The effects of television on outdoor show business were plainly 
evident. Circuses and other travelling shows were engaging show 
business personalities who had been publicized on television and 
found that the practice resulted in a marked increase in attend- 
ance. Each year the “little fellow’ was finding it more difficult 
to compete with show interests that could invest large sums in 
promotion and publicity and could experiment until the show 
was shaped to hit the popular chord. (NA. G.) 


Siam: see THAILAND. 
Sierra Leone: see BritisH West AFRICA. 
Sikkim An Indian-protected state, Sikkim is bounded north 
* by Tibet, east by Bhutan, south by India and west by 
Nepal. Area: 2,744 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): 135,725, mostly 
Nepalese (Gurkha) but including Bhotias of Tibetan extraction 
(about 9%) and Lepchas or Rongpa (about 10%) of Indo- 
chinese origin. State religion: lamaistic Buddhism, but most of 
the Nepalese are Hindu. Capital, Gangtok. Maharaja, Tashi 
Namgyal. Dewan (chief minister) in 1955, J. S. Lall. 
History.—Unofficial reports revealed in 1955 that Chinese 
communists, firmly established in Tibet, started propaganda 
for a free ““Gurkhastan” to include Sikkim, Nepal, Bhutan and 


the Darjeeling districts of India. 


Finance._-Budget (1951 est.): balanced at Rs. 2,100,000 including the 
fixed annual subsidy of Rs. 300,000 from India. Monetary unit = Indian 
rupee, valued in 1955 at 21 U.S. cents. 


Silk The production and consumption of silk in most countries 
*of record in the world continued in 1955 the upward 
trend noticed in 1954. 

Outstanding developments in the United States, the second 
largest silk consumer, were the continued substantial use of 
douppioni, both raw and spun, for textured effects in all-silk 
and mixed fabrics, the swing to deniers coarser than 20/22 
and the employment of silk as a decorative additive to wool, 
cotton and synthetic materials for improved hand and drape 
and for crossdye effects. 

At the annual International Silk congress in Brussels, Belg., 
in May, closer co-operation among nations in the promotional 
program for popularizing silk was promised, further research 
was agreed upon to improve the quality especially for yarn-dyed 
fabrics, and the raw silk classification proposed by Japan was 
adopted. Japan’s price stabilization law continued the previous 
year’s minimum of 190,000 yen (about $4.10 per pound) and 
the maximum of 230,000 yen (about $4.95 per pound), but an 
amendment permitted creation of a nongovernmental organiza- 
tion to buy at a “cushion” level of about $4.30. Prices in New 
York ranged for 2A 20/22 warp stock from $4.80 to $4.40, and 
for 200/250 douppioni from $4.40 to $3.50 per pound. 

In Japan, the largest producer and consumer, the cocoon crop 
was the most abundant since World War II, and exports of raw 


World Use of Silk in Major Consuming Countries* 
(World use in bales of 132 lb. each, some European consumption unreported) 


Great 
Yeor Japan U.S. France Italy Switzerland Britain 
IEE a 186,500 51,792 17,727 18,530 2,993: 2,848 
1954 .. 180,197 48,546 12,030 16,970 6,054 4,803 
TOSS eee 189,325 41,171 15,550 13,348 6,098 5,075 


*Exports and consumption estimated on nine months’ figures. 
Sources: Central Raw Silk Association of Japan; Japan Statistical Monthly. 
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silk and douppioni were the greatest since 1950. Japan’s ship- 
ments of silk and silk-mixed fabrics were 150% of 1954, and 
its exports of silk waste were 234% of 1954. A small quantity 
of douppioni from Italy and South Korea was used in the U.S. 
Silk from the mainland of China, formerly the second largest 
producer, had been prohibited from entering the U.S. since 
tgsr, but an unknown quantity found a market in Europe and 
Asia. Pongee fabrics incorporating tussah silk were prohibited 
by the U.S. government from entering the country. Tariff cuts 
negotiated at Geneva reduced U.S. import duties from 35% to 
174% on some types of silk waste and slightly on silk fabrics. 
(See also TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) (D. D. Lp.) 


Sil Six countries mine most of the silver produced in the 
| ver. world, as shown in Table I, based on U.S. bureau of 
mines reports. 


Table l.— World Silver Production 


(in 000,000 fine ounces, smelter output) 


1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
United States . . 35.58 37.74 39.84 39.91 42.31 34.94 39.23 
Canada r 30.68 28.30 2o.22 23:13 ZSiee 17.64 16.11 
Mexico. « 2 «+ « 39.90 47.87 50.35 43.80 49.14 49.45 57.52 
Honduras. 3.43 5.64 3.70 3.18 3.51 3.43 ERA 
Argentina. . + + 1.64 0.90 0.96 1.25 Tats Ve2s 1.20 
Bolivia. » . + « 5.05 6.11 7.07 7.14 6.56 6.66 FOG 
Chile. <6. wi + 1.49 1.50 125 Tg 0.95 0.80 0.86 
Paris 2 oe = 6 20.40 19.65 18.39 14.96 ibe HFA 10.61 9.29 
Sweden ..- 2.22 07; 2.20 1.15 1.28 1.14 yale 
Belgian Congo. . 4.55 4.96 4.73 3.80 4,46 Aco) 3.81 
South Africa. . 132 1.19 1.18 1.16 12 1.16 Wee 
Japan... - 6.05 6.03 5.18 4.61 3.96 2.89 PA 
Australia . . « « 13.83 12.40 11.43 10.79 10.68 9.85 10.06 
U.S.S.R. (est.) - Downe 25.2 24,2 24, 2 24,2 20.2 12.2 
Totalion avis. ens 213.4 221.6 215.) 199.6 203.3 179.2 172 


United States.—Although it was still second in world output 
of silver, the decline of the past five years in U.S. production 
persisted in 1954. The 3% decline in mine production of re- 
coverable silver occurred in California, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah and Washington. Idaho’s output rose in 1954. 
Data in Table II are based on U.S. bureau of mines reports. 
Output of silver in the first eight months of 1955 totalled 24,- 
615,581 oz., a lower rate than in 1954—the effect of strikes at 
several base-metal mines. 


Table I!.—Silver Industry in the United States 


(in 000 fine ounces or of dollars) 


1954 1953 1951 1950 1949 
Mine production . « 36,582 37,571 39,767 42,459 34,675 
Imports . 2 « © « e $79,699 $95,104 $103,469 $110,035 $73,536 
Exports. 6 <) «\« « $3,636 $ 8,427 $ 8,590 $ 6,202 $23,281 
Industrial use. « « « 104,629 125,389 151,651 155,257 110,660 
Secondary recovery . 18,629 19,389 46,651 45,257 22,660 
Net consumption. . . 86,000 106,000 105,000 110,000 88,000 


Canada.—Output of silver of all forms totalled 13,382,036 
oz. in the first half of 1955. 

Mexico.—This country, the world’s leading silver producer, 
had an output of 829,380 kilos (metal content) in the first half 
of 1955. (Pik. Ae BeBe» 


Sj Singapore is a British island colony off the 
ingapore. southern end of the Malay peninsula, with 
Christmas Island dependency in the Indian ocean. Area: Singa- 
pore and adjacent islets 224.5 sq.mi.; Christmas Island 62 sq.mi. 
Pop.: Singapore Island (1947 census) 938,144; (1954 est.) 
1,165,129, including 76% Chinese, 12% Malays, 8% Indians. 
Christmas Island (1947 census) 866; (1954 est.) 1,929. Capital, 
Singapore city, pop. (1954), 830,615. Governors in 1955: Sir 
John Nicoll and (from June 30) Sir Robert Black. Chief min- 
ister (from April 6, 1955), David Marshall. Singapore is chief 
port for Malaya. 

The U.K. commissioner-general in southeast Asia, with re- 
sponsibility for the co-ordination of policy in Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei, has his headquarters 
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in Singapore. Commissioners-general in 1955: Malcolm Mac- 
Donald and (from September) Sir Robert Scott. 

History.—The outstanding event of 1955 was the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution, providing for a legislative assembly 
of 32 members, presided over by a speaker and including 25 
members elected by the secret ballot of all resident British sub- 
jects over 21 (300,199 in number), 4 unofficial members nomi- 
nated by the governor and 3 official members. A council of min- 
isters of 6 unofficial and 3 official members presided over by the 
governor was collectively responsible to the assembly. The gov- 
ernor’s reserved powers included foreign affairs, defense and in- 
ternal security. A coalition government of Labour Front and the 
Malay-Chinese alliance was formed with David Marshall, La- 
bour Front leader, as chief minister. With 2 nominated seats 
allotted on his recommendation, the government had 18 votes 
against a party-splintered opposition of 14. 

Its first months were stormy. Arising out of a strike in a 
Chinese-owned bus company, there was serious rioting on May 
12 in which strikers and students of Chinese schools took part 
and during which four were killed, including two policemen and 
a U.S. journalist. The two largest Chinese schools were closed 
and the curfew reimposed. 

The government passed a revised labour code, providing for 
a 44-hour week; set up commissions on the Malayanization of 
the civil service, on local government, on Chinese education, on 
a minimum standard of living and on social security legislation; 
and appointed Sir Sydney Caine, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, as economic adviser. In November, the 
$231,000,000 budget was passed by 19 votes to 13 in spite of 
secession of two Labour Front members. 

On Aug. 20 the colonial secretary opened Singapore’s new 
$37,000,000 international airport with its 8,ooo-ft. runway. 

(G. G. Tx 


Education (1954) Registered schools (government maintained, aided 
and private) 563, teachers 6,307. Pupils: primary 156,762; secondary 
21,196 (including 2 junior technical schools, pupils 356, teachers 34). 
One government teachers’ training college and several centres and courses; 
teachers in training 1,723. University of Malaya (Oct. 1954): students 
1,043, teaching staff 161. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, equal to 2s. 4d. sterling 
and valued in 1955 at 32.66 U.S. cents. Budget (1955 revised est.; 1956 
est. in parentheses): revenue M$2o01,000,000 (M$208,400,000); expen- 
diture M$r98,800,000 (M$231,150,000). Foreign trade (1954): imports 
M$z2,330,100,000; exports M$z2,054,300,000 (excluding trade with the 
Federation of Malaya, totalling M$1,099,000,000). Main source of im- 
ports: Indonesia 34.1%; U.K. and commonwealth 22.7%; main destina- 
tion of exports: Europe 19%; U.K. and commonwealth 28.5%. Main 
exports: rubber (including transshipment) 38.2% (555,295 tons); tin 
9.6% (33,276 tons); motor spirit 11.9%. 

Shipping.—(1954) Vessels entered 19,739 (including 6,188 foreign 
trade ships of more than 75 tons); total tonnage 49,100,000 net; cargo 


anes (1954) 5,400,000 metric tons loaded; 9,324,000 metric tons un- 
oaded. 


Skating: see Ice SKATING. 


Skiing Olympic tests added colour to a heavy competitive 
* program in the United States during the winter of 
1954-55. Combined with a number of national and international 
events, trials were held at Franconia and North Conway, N.H., 
Stowe, Vt., and Ishpeming, Mich. Ensign Tom Corcoran, U.S. 
navy, won the giant slalom tryout that opened a three-day 
meet at Franconia on March 11. On the second day Chiharu 
Igaya, Japanese student at Dartmouth college, Hanover, N.H., 
tied Bill Beck of the U.S. army for the national downhill title, 
the leaders being caught in identical times of 1 min. 55.3 sec. 
Sixty-five competitors from the U.S. and Canada saw action on 
the third day when Ralph Miller, U.S. army, won the slalom. 
A little less than 2 sec. behind was Brooks Dodge of the army. 
Igaya, who placed third in the slalom, retained national com- 
bined honours. 


The scene shifted to Stowe on March 18 for international 
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AIR-BORNE TROLLEY CAR placed in operation on ski slopes at St. Moritz, 
Switz., in 1955 


national and Olympic trial races. Andreas Molterer of Austria 
carried off the slalom prize for men as Mrs. Andrea Mead Law- 
rence of Parshall, Colo., led the women. The same two topped 
their respective groups in the international giant slalom. Wallace 
(Bud) Werner, 19-year-old Denver (Colo.) university freshman, 
vrabbed the spotlight on March 20 when he captured the Ameri- 
can international downhill in 2 min. 07.5 sec. to better the 
Stowe course record of 2 min. 16.7 sec. set by Ernie McCul- 
lough, Canada, two years before. 

Mrs. Lawrence, skiing for the Aspen (Colo.) Ski club, just 
missed a sweep of titles when she was tied by Madeleine Bert- 
hold of Switzerland at 2 min. 08.7 sec. in the downhill test for 
women. However, she did take combined honours. Dorothy 
Modenese, Seattle, Wash., had a bad fall, suffering a fractured 
9elvis and two broken ribs. Named to the U.S. Olympic team 
were Brooks Dodge; Tom Corcoran; Bud Werner; Ralph Mil- 
er; Marvin Moriarty, Stowe; Marvin Melville, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Les Streeter, Northfield, Vt.; Dick Mitchell, U.S. air 
force. Bill Beck and Ken Lloyd, Reno, Nev., were picked as al- 
ernates. Chosen for the women’s squad were Mrs. Lawrence; 
Katy Rodolph, Reno; Gladys (Skeeter) Werner, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo.; Dorothy Modenese; Betsy Snite, Norwich, Vt. 
The two alternates were Penny Pitou, Gilford, N.H., and Jean- 
1ette Burr Bray, Seattle, Wash. 

Jumping trials were held at Iron Mountain, Mich., and Rudy 
Maki, 19-year-old youth from nearby Ishpeming, dominated the 
meet. On Feb. 25 Maki made the longest jump ever recorded 
sast of the Rockies when he soared 300 ft. Two other young 
ithletes, Dick Rahoi, 19, of Iron Mountain and Roger Ulland, 
(7, of Seattle, were chosen for the Olympic team along with 
Roy Sherwood, Salisbury, Conn.; Art Devlin, Lake Placid, 
N.Y.; and Billy Olson. Alternates were Coy Hill, Ishpeming, 
ind Len Johnson, Duluth, Minn. Maki’s performances gave him 
he central U.S. championship to add to the national laurels he 
won earlier in February. 


SKIN DISEASES—SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
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Denver won the national intercollegiate championship as well 
as the Rocky Mountains team title. Middlebury was Eastern 
team champion. 


Among the major champions of 1955 were the following: 


United States 

Jumping—Rudy Maki, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Downhill—Chiharu Igaya, Hanover, N.H., and Bill 
Mansfield, Vt., tied 

Slalom—Ralph Miller, U.S. army . 

_ 18-km. cross-country—Tauno Pulkkinen, Finnish Ski club, New York 
city 

30-km. cross-country—Tauno Pulkkinen 

Alpine combined—Chiharu Igaya 

Giant slalom—Ralph Miller 

Women’s giant slalom—Jeannette Burr Bray, Seattle, Wash. 

Women’s downhill—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, Parshall, Colo. 

Women’s slalom—Mrs. Lawrence 

Women’s alpine combined—Mrs. Lawrence 

Veterans’ giant slalom—Fred Pinkham, Glendale, Calif. 

Women veterans’ giant slalom—Edna Dercum, Dillon, Colo. 

Junior girls’ slalom—Penny Pitou, Gilford, N.H. 

Junior boys’ slalom—Frank Brown, McCall, Ida. 


Beck, Mount 


North American 
Jumping—Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Downhill—Ralph Miller and Bill Beck, tied 
Slalom—Ralph Miller 
Alpine combined—Ralph Miller 
Cross-country—Sven Johansson, Anchorage, Alsk. 
Women’s downhill—Cathy Carey, Denver 
Women’s slalom—Skeeter Werner, Steamboat Springs 
Women’s Alpine combined—Skeeter Werner 


Canadian 
Slalom—Art Tommy, Ottawa, Ont. 
Women’s slalom—Monique Langlois, Quebec City, Que. 
Downhill—Ralph Miller 
Women’s downhill—Carlyn Kruger, Montreal, Que. 


U.S. Intercollegiate 
Jumping—Bill Olson, Denver 
Downhill—Chiharu Igaya, Dartmouth 
Slalom—Chiharu Igaya 
Cross-country—Larry Damon, Vermont 
Nordic combined—Erik Berggren, Idaho 
Apine combined—Chiharu Igaya 
Jumping team—Middlebury 
Downhill team—Dartmouth 
Slalom team—Dartmouth 
Cross-country team—Denver 
Apine combined team—Dartmouth 
Nordic combined team——Denver 
Over-all team—Denver 


(UAV AEE) 


Skin Diseases: see DERMATOLOGY. 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: see Societies Anp As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Slum Clearance: see Housine. 


Smithsonian Institution This institution located on the 
* Mall in Washington, D.C., was 
established in 1846 through a bequest from James Smithson, 
an English scientist. It is governed by a board of regents, com- 
posed of the vice-president of the United States, the chief jus- 
tice of the United States, three senators, three representatives 
and six citizens from various parts of the country. The execu- 
tive officer is the secretary, who in 1955 was Leonard Car- 
michael. The institution has ten branches: United States Na- 
tional museum, Bureau of American Ethnology, Astrophysical 
observatory, National Collection of Fine Arts, Freer Gallery of 
Art, National Air museum, National Zoological park, Canal 
Zone Biological area, International Exchange service and the 
National Gallery of Art (with separate board of trustees). 

The most important event of the year 1955 was the authori- 
zation by congress of a $35,000,000 Museum of History and 
Technology of the Smithsonian, to be erected on Washington’s 
Mall area and to house all the national collections that record 
and illustrate the political, cultural, industrial and military de- 
velopment of the United States. Congress appropriated $2,288,- 
ooo for the immediate planning of this new museum. 

During 1955 the institution continued its scientific investiga- 
tions, chiefly in the fields of anthropology, astrophysics, biology 
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PRES. AND MRS. EISENHOWER at an exhibit of First Ladies’ gowns opened 
at the Smithsonian exhibition in May 1955. The gown on the left is the 
one worn by Mrs. Eisenhower at her wedding to the president July 1, 196 


and geology. Several field expeditions were in progress in the 
interests of these researches, resulting in much new information 
and in large collections of valuable specimens. 

The National museum collections were increased by approxi- 
mately 7,600,000 specimens, bringing the total catalogue entries 
to 42,364,645. In the museum’s program of exhibit moderniza- 
tion two new halls were formally opened to the public—a hall 
exhibiting the gowns of the first ladies of the White House in 
period settings and the American Indian hall. 

The National Gallery of Art received 842 accessions. It held 
six special exhibitions. The National Collection of Fine Arts 
sponsored rq special exhibitions and the Smithsonian Traveling 
Exhibition service circulated 68 exhibitions, 57 in the United 
States and rr abroad. The Freer Gallery of Art acquired many 
choice specimens of Chinese, Persian, Japanese, Indian, Iraqi 
and Turkish art and decoration. 

Anthropologists on the staff of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology continued their researches, particularly on Panamanian 
and Mexican archaeology and arctic anthropology. The River 
Basin surveys, a unit of the bureau, continued its archaeological 
work at sites threatened by dam and reservoir construction, 
particularly in the Missouri valley. 

Solar radiation studies of the Astrophysical observatory were 
continued at the observatory’s two high-altitude stations— 
Montezuma in northern Chile and Table mountain in southern 
California. In its division of radiation and organisms, studies 
were made on the photocontrol of the processes of plant growth 
and on the mechanism of action of the plant hormone auxin in 
the control of growth. Effective July 1, Fred L. Whipple, of 
Harvard university, was appointed director of the Astrophysical 
observatory, succeeding L. B. Aldrich, retired after 46 years 
with the institution. At the same time, headquarters of the ob- 
servatory were changed to Cambridge, Mass. 

The National Air museum completed the moving of its stored 
materials from Park Ridge, Ill., to Suitland, Md. Included in 
the year’s 117 added specimens for the museum’s aeronautical 
collections was the midget racing plane “Buster,” built in 1931 
and flown in more than 50 races. 

The Langley gold medal, established in 1908 for “specially 
meritorious investigations in connection with the science of 
aerodromics and its application to aviation,” was awarded by 
the institution on April 14 to Jerome C. Hunsaker. 

The collection of animals in the National Zoological park 
numbered 3,410. Noteworthy among the year’s accessions were 
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a pair of baby gorillas, several young chimpanzees and two 
Goeldi’s marmosets; emperor, Adelie and Humboldt penguins; 
two rare Mona Island iguanas and a horn-nosed iguana; and a 
domestic donkey. In all, 280 creatures were born or hatched at 
the zoo during the year. 

The International Exchange service handled 1,146,972 pack- 
ages (weighing about 813,000 lb.) of scientific and govern- 
mental publications, serving as the United States agency for the 
interchange of such material with other countries. 

At the Canal Zone Biological area, Barro Colorado Island, 
Panama, more than 600 visitors were recorded, 43 of whom 
were scientists using the station’s facilities to further their re- 
searches, particularly in biology and photography. 

Outstanding among the institution’s publications during the 
year were the following: “The Material Culture of Pueblo 
Bonito,” by Neil M. Judd; “The Black Flies of Guatemala and 
Their Role as Vectors of Onchocerciasis,’ by Herbert T. Dal- 
mat; “Checklist of North American Recent Mammals,” by 
Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., and Remington Kellogg; “Frogs of South- 
eastern Brazil,” by Doris M. Cochran; “The Horse in Blackfoot 
Indian Culture,” by John C. Ewers; “A Ceramic Study of Vir- 
ginia Archeology,” by Clifford Evans; “Masters of the Air,” by 
Glenn O. Blough; volume 7 of the Annals of the Astrophysical 
Observatory; and volume 1 of the new series “Ars Orientalis.” 
The Smithsonian library, including its various branches, num- 
bered in 1955 approximately 951,400 volumes. 

The year’s recorded visitors to the Smithsonian buildings 
reached a total of 8,186,533, including the main Smithsonian 
building, the Natural History building, the Arts and Industries 
building, the Aircraft building, the Freer Gallery of Art, the 
National Gallery of Art and the National Zoological park. 

(L. Car.) 
Smog: sce Los ANGELES. 
Soaring: see GLIDING. 


Soccer The Eintracht 11 of Astoria, N.Y., won the top U.S. 
« prize in the sport in 1955 when it set back the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Danes, 2-0, at Los Angeles to gain United 
States open laurels. In advancing to the Challenge cup final, 
Eintracht eliminated the Philadelphia (Pa.) Uhriks in the east- 
ern play-offs while Los Angeles was subduing the Simpkins team 
of St. Louis, Mo., in the concluding western division contests. 
The national amateur cup was captured by the Heidelberg Tor- 
nadoes of Pittsburgh, Pa., when they turned back the Chicagc 
(Ill.) Eagles in the ultimate play-offs. The Uhriks gained the 
American league championships and went on to win top honour: 
in the long competition for the Lewis cup. The Philadelphians 
downed Brookhattan-Galicia of New York, five goals to three 
in the final two-game series for the Lewis award. The New Yor! 
Lithuanians won the New York state cup; the German-Hungar 
ians of New York triumphed in the German-American leagut 
and New York’s Ukrainians led the National league. The Mari 
timo 11 of Newark carried off the New Jersey state league title 

The U.S. season was brightened by the visits of a number 0 
teams from other countries, including the Nuremberg team 0 
Germany which twice attracted more than 15,000 spectators fo 
contests in New York. The records of the touring teams ar 
shown in the table. 


Records of Various Soccer Clubs While Visiting the U.S., 1955 


Clubs Games Won Lost Tiec 
Sunderland: England) o) a) -)sieet a sence nes 9 5 0 4 
Huddersfield: Englandiic (5 2 as et eh cee 9 5 1 3 
Nuremberg; Germany, = «2 8 ssp seis) steele Z. tS) i 1 
Wiacker,* Austrians icc on nisi oiers anes eee eaten e my ae 1 i 0 0 
Sochaux, Frances ote: courts sus teks etna ees 2 2 (0) 0 
Grasshoppers, Switzerland . . . . + s+ + ee « 3 3 0 ie} 
Occidente; Mexico en suet Mae cetel (ome mele) slnelne 3 2 0 1 


(See also FoorBatt.) (To Vet 
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socialism Socialists during 1955 served as prime ministers 
*in the governments of Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden in Europe, of Israel in the 
niddle east and of Burma in Asia. In India the Congress party, 
ed by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, declared itself during 
the year in favour of a “socialistic pattern of society.” 

In the Americas, Socialists in 1955 were dominant forces in 
he governments of Jamaica in the West Indies, of Costa Rica 
nm Latin America and of the province of Saskatchewan in Can- 
ida. The Socialist and Labour parties had likewise minority 
representation in the coalition cabinets of Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland; continued throughout most of the year with the 
largest parliamentary representation of any party in Finland 
and France; and were the chief opposition parties in Great 
Britain, Germany, Australia and New Zealand. 

In all these countries Socialists were vigorously engaged dur- 
ing 1955 in the task of strengthening labour and social legis- 
lation and spearheading the fight against both conservatism and 
communism. 

Great Britain and Commonwealth.—The British Labour 
party continued during the year as the leading party in the So- 
cialist international. In the parliamentary elections of May 26, 
British Labour elected 277 members to the house of commons, 
18 fewer than in 1951, and obtained 12,405,246 votes, a drop of 
1,500,000, or 46.3% of the total as contrasted with 48.8% in 
1951. On the other hand, the Conservative party returned to 
the house of commons 345 of its representatives, a gain of 24, 
with a popular vote of 13,336,182, a drop of 381,356 from the 
previous election. 

In the October annual conference of the Labour party, Hugh 
Gaitskell was elected treasurer over Aneurin Bevan, leader of 
the left wing of the party. The delegates defeated a number of 
pro-Soviet and anti-U.S. resolutions. At the same time, they re- 
affirmed Labour’s position in favour of the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations and the withdrawal of 
Chiang Kai-shek from Formosa. They likewise voiced “strong 
disapproval” of South Africa’s racial policy. (See also Po.itt- 
CAL PARTIES, BRITISH.) 

In Australia and New Zealand the Labour parties remained 
the chief opposition. The most publicized intraparty controversy 
during the year in Australia concerned itself with the influence 
within the party of ‘the movement,” an anticommunist organi- 
zation formed by Catholic Action within the trade unions which 
its opponents charged with trying to further Catholic domina- 
tion over the Labour party and trade unions. 

The Labour party of Victoria was defeated in the Victoria 
state election in its contest with a Liberal and Country party 
coalition. The election followed the defeat of Labour Premier 
John Cain on a vote of confidence on April 20 after Labour 
members of the state parliament had broken away to form a 
new, strongly anti-Communist party. 

In India differences arose during the year within the Indian 
Praja-Socialist party as to what should be the party’s relation 
with the Congress party headed by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Nehru’s party, in its January convention at Madras, fa- 
voured social planning in India “with a view to the establish- 
ment of a socialistic pattern of society in which the principal 
means of production are under social ownership or control, pro- 
duction is progressively speeded up, and there is equitable dis- 
tribution of the national wealth.” On the other hand, it declared 
that large sectors of industry should remain private. 

In Singapore the Labour front, a socialist party, won 10 of 
the 25 elected seats in an assembly of 32 in the elections on 
April 2, and obtained 27% of the total vote. Support from the 
British governor and from various organizations gave to David 
Marshall, leader of the Labour front, a majority of one in the 
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assembly, and he formed the government of Singapore as its 
chief minister, with the declared intention of creating a social 
order “free from the exploitation of man by his fellowman” 
and dedicated to the establishment of a “democratic welfare 
state.” 

In Canada the Co-operative Commonwealth federation, that 
country’s Socialist party, continued in control of the province 
of Saskatchewan under the premiership of T. C. Douglas, and 
had a representation of 24 in the dominion house of commons. 

Scandinavian Countries.—Socialists during 1955 remained 
in control of the governments of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
In Norway the government established stricter controls over im- 
ports and capital investments with a view of creating a better 
balance between imports and exports. Sweden expanded its 
social welfare program to include general health insurance and 
began to plan for a system of general pension insurance which 
would give all income earners a pension at the age of 67. 

On Sept. 15 the ministers of social affairs of the northern 
countries—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden— 
signed a Scandinavian convention under which citizens of any of 
the five countries who took up residence in any one of the 
others would be entitled to the same social benefits as the citi- 
zens of the second country. Old-age and other pensions would 
be provided to persons who had lived in the same country for 
five years. 

Germany.—The German Social Democratic party, with a 
membership of 600,000 and a parliamentary representation of 
151, remained during the year as the chief opposition to the 
government. In several local elections the party increased its 
votes over those received in the preceding elections. On Jan. 11 
Otto Suhr, Socialist, became mayor of west Berlin after his 
party’s victory in the house of deputies elections. 

In the elections in Lower Saxony on April 24, Social Demo- 
crats polled 35.2% of the votes as against 30% in 1953. To- 
gether with its ally, the Refugee party, it won 76 members of 
the state parliament as against 74 for the Christian Democratic 
party and its allies. On Oct. 9 the Social Democrats obtained 
sweeping gains in elections in the city-state of Bremen, polling 
47.8% of the popular vote and winning 52 of the 100 seats in 
the parliament against 43.2% of the votes and 44 seats in parlia- 
ment for the opposition parties. In these campaigns, the Social 
Democrats opposed immediate rearmament of Germany out of 
fear that such rearmament would lead the U.S.S.R. to oppose 
reunification and strengthen nazi-minded forces in western Ger- 
many. 

France.—In France the Socialist party, with the largest par- 
liamentary representation in that country (103), remained 
throughout the year outside the coalition governments. In late 
February, following the fall of the Pierre Mendés-France cabi- 
net, when Christian Pineau, Socialist, was asked to form a coali- 
tion cabinet, he submitted to the assembly a program of action 
which included the speedy ratification of the Paris accords for 
the armament of west Germany; internal autonomy in Tunisia; 
and end of terrorism in Morocco; the restoration of order in 
Algiers; and, at home, extensive measures to increase production 
and improve social conditions. He urged that the powers given 
to Mendés-France to effect economic reforms by decree be ex- 
tended to him for three months. Pineau, however, was unable to 
obtain a majority of votes, and the premiership passed to other 
hands. 

Belgium.—In Belgium the Liberal-Socialist coalition govern- 
ment, headed by the Socialist leader, Premier Paul Henri Spaak, 
was involved during the year in a vigorous controversy with the 
Catholic Church. In early 1955 the Catholic bishop, angered at 
the government’s decision to reduce state subsidies to Catholic 
schools and to impose restrictions on the use of these funds, 
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launched a campaign against the Socialist movement. 

Socialists declared that their aim was to restore a fair equi- 
librium between public and denominational education, while the 
Catholics’ aim was church domination over the schools. 

The Netherlands.—In the Netherlands the coalition Catho- 
lic-Socialist government, headed by Willem Drees, leader of the 
Dutch Labour party, gave much attention to the enactment and 
enforcement of anti-inflation measures. Differences over meas- 
ures for rent rises and tax reduction led to a government crisis 
in mid-May. On Feb. 22 Catholic and non-Catholic members of 
the Labour party joined at the party conference in a demon- 
stration of solidarity against the 1954 decree of the Roman 
Catholic bishops forbidding Catholics to join the Labour party, 
attend its meetings or read its literature. 

Italy.—In Italy the democratic Socialist forces in 1955 re- 
mained weak in comparison with the Christian Democrats and 
the Left Socialists and Communists. In the coalition cabinet 
formed in July the Saragat Socialists obtained 4 posts out of 
21. Giuseppe Saragat, the party leader, was reappointed vice- 
premier, remaining in that position throughout the year. Social- 
ist trade unions during the year won many workers away from 
the Communist-controlled unions. 

Israel_—The Mapai, the socialist party of Israel, remained 
the dominant force in the government of that country during 
1955. David Ben-Gurion, former prime minister, returned to 
Premier Moshe Sharett’s cabinet as minister of defense after an 
absence of more than a year. 

In the July 26 parliamentary elections the Mapai received 
32% of the vote, compared with 37% in the kmesset (parlia- 
ment) elections of 1951. Ben-Gurion later became prime min- 
ister in a coalition cabinet. 

Japan.—In the elections of Feb. 27 the right-wing Social 
Democrats won 67 seats out of 467 in the lower house of the 
diet, a gain of 6, and the left-wing Social Democrats 89, a gain 
of 15. Combined, they thus became the second parliamentary 
force in the diet, the Democrats having won 185 seats. The two 
branches of the party merged in October. In local elections on 
April 24 Socialists improved their relative position in the pre- 
fectural assemblies, but they were still fourth in party strength. 

United States.—In the United States the Socialist party 
functioned during 1955 largely as an educational movement, 
running candidates in only a few cities. Socialist educational 
work was also engaged in by the Social Democratic federation, 
the Union for Democratic Socialism, the Socialist Verband and 
other groups. Jasper McLevy, leader of the Connecticut Social- 
ist party (unaffiliated with the national party) was elected in 
November mayor of Bridgeport, Conn., for his r2th term. Frank 
P. Zeidler, Socialist, continued as mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Latin America.—Pres. José Figueres of Costa Rica, leader of 
the National Liberal party, a democratic socialist party, con- 
tinued the second year of his presidency and introduced addi- 
tional reform measures. In Argentina, following the demise of 
the Perén regime, a number of Socialist leaders accepted offices 
in the succeeding cabinets and assisted in wresting the labour 
movement from the control of the followers of Peron. In the 
presidential election in Brazil the Socialist party supported Gen. 
Juarez Tavora, who ran unsuccessfully on a platform of land 
reform and efficient, honest administration. 

International.—The fourth congress of the Socialist inter- 
national met during the year in Caxton hall, London, Eng., on 
July 12. It was attended by delegates and consultants from 30 
countries in four continents and gave considerable time to the 
consideration of economic and social aid to undeveloped coun- 
tries, to the relations between Israel and the Arab world and to 
the differences between the French Socialist and British Labour 
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viewpoints on the organization of Europe. The Asian Socialist 
conference continued to function among the Asian countries as” 
an information and consultative centre with headquarters in 
Rangoon, Burma. (See also Democracy.) (H. W.L.; N. T.) 


Socialist Soviet Republics: sce UN1on oF Soviet SOCIAL- 
1st REPUBLICS. 


S * | S it There was considerable activity in the 
oCla ecurl J. field of social security during 1055, as 
some countries began operations under new programs, enacted 
new legislation or revised their laws governing programs already 
set up. 

Finland was among the countries adopting new legislation in 
the first half of 1955; under a disability assistance law, cash 
payments are made to permanently disabled persons who are 
needy and not eligible for insurance. Canada’s program to pro- 
vide assistance to totally and permanently disabled persons, 
established by earlier legislation, began operating; and the 
German system of child allowances became fully effective. 
France extended the social insurance provisions to four départe- 
ments—Guadeloupe, French Guiana, Martinique and Réunion. 
In Great Britain, many of the benefits and contributions under 
the national insurance and industrial injuries programs were 
increased. 

United States.—Little legislation directly affecting social 
security or related programs was enacted by congress in 1955. 
The operations of the old-age and survivors insurance and pub- 
lice assistance programs reflected, however, the sweeping changes 
made by the 1954 amendments to the Social Security act. Some 
of these amendments were immediately effective, becoming 
operative in Sept. 1954. Others were effective Jan. 1, 1955. 

The provision of employee benefits continued to be important 
in industry. Health, welfare and pension plans were included 
in at least half the collective bargaining agreements between 
management and labour in the first six months of 1955. Because 
of the continued growth of these plans, congress conducted 
studies to provide a basis for legislation designed to protect 
the interest of the employees covered. There was a further in- 
crease in the provision in industry plans of life insurance and 
hospitalization insurance for employees after retirement. 

Social Insurance and Related Programs.—The federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program, administered by the Social 
Security administration of the department of health, education 
and welfare, provides monthly benefits related to previous 
earnings to insured workers and self-employed persons upon 
retirement at age 65 or later and supplementary benefits te 
their dependent, minor children; to their wives if aged or hav- 
ing such entitled children in their care; and to the dependent 
aged husbands of women workers. The program also pays sur 
vivor benefits to the widows and children; to dependent, agec 
parents; and dependent, aged widowers of deceased, insurec 
workers; as well as lump-sum death payments. As of June 30 
1955, the average monthly benefit for a retired worker wa: 
$61.03 and for an aged widow or widower it was $46.61. 

These averages reflected not only the increases voted by} 
congress in 1954 to all beneficiaries under the program, bu 
also the higher amounts resulting from the dropout provisiol 
in the amendments. Under this provision, workers coming 01 
the rolls after Aug. 1954 and meeting certain requirements ma 
have up to four years of lowest earnings ignored in the deter 
mination of their benefit amount; if they have 20 quarters 0 
coverage they may have five years of low earnings droppec 

The amendments also protect the benefit rights of disable 
workers. A person with a prolonged total disability who meet 
specified conditions may have his wage record frozen for th 
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period of the disability. When the time comes for computing 
the monthly benefit, the years that he was unable to work 
because of disability will not be counted against him. Retired 
workers who were currently receiving benefits and who applied 
for the “freeze” before July 1957 would receive any increase 
retroactively to July 1955—the first month for which the in- 
creased benefits could be paid. 

Beneficiaries aged 72 may receive their benefits, regardless 
of any income from earnings. Before that age, persons earning 
more than $1,200 a year lose one month’s benefit for each $80 
or fraction thereof in excess of $1,200, but they lose no benefits 
for months in which they do not earn $80 or render substantial 
service in self-employment. 

The 1954 amendments made coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance practically universal; at the beginning of 1955 about 
nine out of ten of the nation’s jobs were covered. Still excluded 
were self-employed lawyers, physicians, dentists and members 
of several other medically related professions, most federal 
civilian employees, members of the armed forces, and police- 
men and firemen covered by a state or local government retire- 
ment system. 

The program is financed by contributions from employers and 
employees and from the self-employed on the basis of their tax- 
able earnings up to a maximum of $4,200. For the employer and 
employee the contribution rate was 2% each in 1955; it was 
scheduled to rise to 24% in 1960, to 3% in 1965 and to 34% 
in 1970, and it would be 4% in 1975 and thereafter. For the 
self-employed the rate of contributions is 14 times the employee 
rate. At the end of June 1955, almost 7,600,000 old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries were receiving benefits at a 
monthly rate of $384,000,000. 

Monthly retirement, long-term disability and survivor bene- 
fits were also being paid under other public programs. In June 
1955 such benefits were going to 612,800 persons under the 
railroad retirement program, to 3,823,000 under the veterans’ 
programs, and to 295,600 under the federal civil service. Pro- 
grams for state and local government employees were paying 
retirement, disability and survivor benefits to a large group 
of beneficiaries. For temporary disability that was not work- 
connected, benefits were being paid in four states and in the 
railroad industry. For work-connected disability, workmen’s 
compensation programs were in effect for workers in all states 
and for federal employees. 

The state-federal system of unemployment insurance pays 
benefits to qualified unemployed workers. The programs are 
financed by employer contributions and, in two states, employee 
contributions. The federal aspects of the program are admin- 
istered by the department of labour. In June 1955 a weekly 
average of 1,056,200 unemployed workers drew benefits; total 
benefits in the month were $108,861,000. Workers in 11 states 
had their weekly benefits supplemented by small allowances for 
their dependents. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
act about $3,468,000 was paid in June 1955 to an average (in 
a 14-day period) of 31,600 unemployed railroad workers. 

Assistance and Welfare ——Four special types of public assist- 
ance were established by the Social Security act—old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. These programs are 
administered by the states or the local communities or both; 
the federal government shares in the costs within certain maxi- 
mum amounts. Expenditures, federal, state and local, for assist- 
ance and administration of the four programs during the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1954, totalled about $2,562,000,000. In June 
1955, 2,548,600 needy persons aged 65 or over were receiving 
old-age assistance (the average payment was $52.30); 2,239,500 
persons, including 1,691,700 children, in 620,300 families were 
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receiving aid to dependent children (average payment per 
family, $86.78); 103,900 persons were receiving aid to the 
blind (average payment, $57.41); and 236,800 persons in 43 
States were receiving aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled (average payment, $54.93). About 310,000 cases (720,000 
persons) were receiving general assistance, financed by states 
and localities without federal funds; the average payment per 
case was $53.78. 

The Social Security act also authorizes federal grants to the 
states to extend and improve their maternity services for 
mothers and their health and welfare services for children, 
including services for crippled children. These grants are admin- 
istered by the children’s bureau. 

During the year ended June 30, 1955, $11,919,292 was paid 
to the states for maternal and child health services. Typical 
services were prenatal clinics, child-health conferences, immu- 
nizations, public health nursing services, and health services 
for children of school age by physicians and dentists. Federal 
payments to the states for services for crippled children totalled 
about $10,613,701; the programs provided diagnostic, medical 
and surgical services and hospital and convalescent care. Fed- 
eral payments of about $6,725,553 were made to help the 
states, through their child welfare programs, protect and care 
for homeless, dependent and neglected children and children in 
danger of becoming delinquent. (Ga S3) 

Canada.—The federal-provincial disability allowances pro- 
gram was commenced during 1955. Under this scheme, allow- 
ances of up to $40 monthly, as under the old-age assistance and 
blindness allowance programs, are paid to totally and per- 
manently disabled persons aged 18 and over. The program is 
administered provincially with the costs of the allowances 
shared equally by the federal government. 

The Blind Persons act was amended by reducing the age of 
eligibility from 21 to 18 years and by a liberalization of the 
means test. The Unemployment Insurance act was extensively 
revised to effect changes in the contribution structure, to de- 
crease the maximum duration of benefit and to increase the 
minimum duration. 

A federal-provincial conference was convened in the spring 
and again in October to consider the sharing between the fed- 
eral and provincial governments of the costs of unemployment 
assistance (for persons outside the coverage of unemployment 
insurance) and to discuss health and welfare matters, including 
possible federal-provincial co-operation in the launching of a 
nation-wide system of health insurance. 

Agreements were in the process of being worked out with 
those provinces desiring to enter into a sharing arrangement 
with the federal government on unemployment assistance costs. 
Arising out of the October conference, there was established 
an intergovernmental committee of ministers of health and 
finance to study a variety of proposals and alternatives for 
introducing health insurance by stages as soon as a majority 
of the provinces, representing a majority of the Canadian peo- 
ple, indicated their readiness to proceed. (G. Cy.) 

Great Britain.—Changes in the national insurance scheme in 
1955 raised the standard rates of unemployment benefit, sick- 
ness benefit and of the retirement pension at minimum pension 
age to gos. a week for a single person and to 65s. for a married 
couple. Widow’s pension was increased to 4os. a week. and 
widow’s allowance (for the first 13 weeks of widowhood) to 
55s. The allowance for the first or only dependent child was 
increased to 11s. 6d. a week and for each other child to 3s. 6d. 
a week. Maternity grant became £10, home confinement grant 
£4 and maternity allowance 4os. a week. Guardian’s allowance 
rose to 18s. a week. Benefits under the industrial injuries scheme 
were also increased. Industrial injury benefit rose to 67s. 6d. 
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a week for a single person and gas. 6d. for a married couple. 
Disablement pension rose to 67S. 6d. a week for 100% disa- 
bility, with proportionate increases for smaller assessments. 
Maximum disablement gratuity was raised to £225. Unem- 
ployability supplement was increased to gos. a week; maximum 
rate of constant attendance allowance to 30s. (60s. in excep- 
tionally severe cases) and maximum weekly rate of special 
hardship allowance to 27s. 6d. Weekly rates of contributions for 
national insurance and industrial injuries rose by Is. for both 
employers and employed men and women, with correspondingly 
increased rates for self-employed and nonemployed. It was 
estimated that the contribution increases for national insurance, 
including an additional £23,000,000 from exchequer supple- 
ments, would produce about £116,000,000 a year with little 
variation over the next 25 years. Extra expenditure on benefits 
for the first full year was expected to be about £112,000,000 
(of which £80,000,000 would go for retiiement pensions), in- 
creasing in 25 years to £176,000,000 (£155,000,000 for retire- 
ment pensions). It was estimated that the cost of retirement 
pensions would rise from £436,000,000 out of a total expendi- 
ture of about £852,000,000 in 1955-56 to about £600,000,000 
out of £1,095,000,000 in 25 years’ time. Income would remain 
constant at about £650,000,000 to £675,000,000 a year. 

National assistance rates were increased, bringing the normal 
scale for a single person living alone or as a householder, and 
as such indirectly responsible for rent and household necessi- 
ties, up to 37s. 6d. a week and a married couple to 63s. a week. 
The regulations provided for a normal addition of payments 
in respect of rent. The personal allowance of a pensioner or 
recipient of national assistance in a residential establishment 
or in a hospital was increased to 7s. 6d. a week. 

The report of the ministry of pensions and national insurance 
for 1954 showed that there were fewer persons receiving unem- 
ployment and sickness benefit. There were about 4,400,000 
retirement pensioners. The total expenditure on all national 
insurance benefits during the year ended March 31, 1954, was 
£485,000,000, an increase of about £18,000,000 over the previ- 
ous year. About 40% of pensions were awarded to men who 
had just reached 65 years and about 23% to men attaining or 
within three months of the age of 70. An inquiry into the rea- 
sons for retirement or staying at work showed that more than a 
quarter of the men had been retired by their employers or dis- 
charged although they considered themselves still fit for work. 
Of all the men taking retirement pensions 21% were still 
working at the age of 70. 

The report of the national assistance board for 1954 showed 
that about 80,000 unemployed persons were receiving allow- 
ances. The total net expenditure of the board was about £130,- 
000,000 of which about £104,000,000 was for national assistance 
grants and about £20,000,000 for noncontributory old-age 
pensions. 

The report on war pensions for 1954 was published jointly by 
the minister of pensions and national insurance, the minister 
of health and the secretary of state of Scotland. The number 
of war pensions fell during the year by 30,882 to 900,141. Of 
these 494,826 related to World War II and later service, and 
405,315 to World War I and earlier wars. More than 52,000 war 
pensioners sought the advice of welfare officers stationed at the 
ministry’s offices. 

Other Countries.—In the German Federal Republic provi- 
sion was made for the payment of child allowance at 25 DM. a 
month to persons in employment, and to self-employed persons 
provided that they had three or more children and were insured 
or belonged to one of the professions exempted from compul- 
sory insurance. The allowances were payable until a child com- 
pleted his 18th year, or over 18 if he had not completed his 
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25th year and was maintained at the expense of the claimant 
while being trained for an occupation. In Italy new regulations 
were made prescribing the relations between doctors and the 
National Sickness Allowances institute. Where hospital treat- 
ment was provided the hospital doctor received remuneration 
for each patient under a fixed scale. In Greece provisions to— 
assist persons suffering from tuberculosis were instituted. In” 
Sweden a new scheme provided for a transition from the vol- 
untary health care scheme covering 60% of the population to 
a compulsory scheme with almost universal coverage. Every 
person was required to be enrolled with a local sick fund. 

In New Zealand increases of £6 10s. were made in the basic 
rates of social security benefits, bringing the maximum up to 
£182 a year. Orphans’ pensions were increased to £84 I0s. a 
year and mothers’ allowances to £123 a year for a widow with 
one dependent child and to £149 Ios. a year for a widow with 
two or more dependent children. There were also improvements 
generally in the schemes of social security operating in Belgium, 
Canada, Italy and France. In Argentina provision was made- 
for compulsory insurance of self-employed persons, independent 
employers and professional workers. Reciprocal arrangements 
were brought into force between the Netherlands and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. (See also BUDGET, NATIONAL. ) 


(Jn. M.) 
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societies and associations, with date of founding, membership, 
officers and chief activities during 1955. 

(See also the separate articles on RED Cross; VETERANS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS, U.S.; etc.) 


Alcoholics Anonymous.—Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship of men 
and women organized in 1935 to help the alcoholic recover. The only re- 
quirement for membership is stated to be “an honest desire to stop drink- 
ing.” In 1955 there were 131,619 members in 5,927 groups throughout 
the world. The organization publishes the book Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the monthly The A.A. Grapevine and various other books and pamphlets. 
Officers’ names are not given because of the organization’s tradition of 
anonymity. It is supported solely through voluntary contributions. The 
general service board of Alcoholics Anonymous, formerly known as the 
Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., is the general service headquarters for the 
organization. Headquarters: P.O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Altrusa International, Inc——Founded and incorporated in 1917, this or- 
ganization’s purpose was to provide a main channel through which pro- 
fessional and executive women in diversified occupations might join forces 
to work for community and world improvement. Membership, 1955: 13,- 
ooo in 350 clubs located in the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Bermuda and Puerto Rico. In 1955 the organization carried out 
projects in public affairs, vocational information and international rela- 
tions, and awarded grants to Latin American women graduates, who were 
in the U.S. for higher study, to assist them in finishing their training in 
chosen vocations. Publication: International Altrusan. Officers (1955) 
included: Mrs. Erma B. Christy, president; Mrs. Edith W. Nelson, presi- 
dent-elect. Headquarters: 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters——-The purpose of the academy: 
founded in 1904, is “furthering the interests of literature and the fine 
arts in America.” In 1955 the academy consisted of 47 members choser 
from the 250 members of its parent organization, the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. On May 25, 1955, the joint annual ceremonial witl 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters was celebrated. There wer 
many exhibitions, notably the manuscript exhibition showing the devel 
opment of American poetry since 1912. Publications include Proceed 
ings, an annual, and Yearbook of the National Institute and the Americas 
Academy. Officers during 1955 were: Archibald MacLeish, president 
Mark van Doren, chancellor; Douglas Moore, secretary; Deems Taylor 
treasurer. Headquarters: 633 W. 155th St., New York 32, N.Y. 

American Academy of General Practice—The academy was founded i 
1947 to promote high standards in the general practice of medicine an 
surgery, to encourage medical students to qualify for and establish them 
selves in general practice, to assure the right of the general practitione 
to engage in medical and surgical procedures for which he is qualifiec 
and to develop postgraduate study programs for general practitioner: 
Membership, which is open to all physicians engaged in the general prac 
tice of medicine and surgery, numbered 19,883 in 1955. The Annual Se 
entific assembly of postgraduate training was held. A national survey ¢ 
the scope of general practice was conducted. The academy has no endoy 
ment, its activities being supported by membership fees. Publicatior 
“GP” (monthly). Officers (1955) included John R. Fowler, president 
M. F. Cahal, Kansas City, Mo., executive secretary. Headquarters: 40 
W. 34th St., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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; American Academy of Political and Social Science.—Founded in 1889 and 
incorporated in 1891, this organization acts as a forum for the discussion 
of social, political and economic questions through meetings and publica- 
tions. The general topic of the annual meeting of the academy, held April 
I-2, 1955, was “Internal Security and Civil Rights.” Membership in 
1955 was 15,384. Publication: The Annals, a bimonthly. journal. Officers 
(1955) included: Thorsten Sellin, acting president: Raymond T. Bow- 
man, secretary. Headquarters: 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science——Founded in 1848, 
this association seeks to further the work of scientists, facilitate co-opera- 
tion among them and improve public understanding of the importance of 
science in human progress. Its membership in 1955 was 48,660. During 
1955 the annual national meeting was held in Atlanta, Ga. Publications: 
Science, weekly; Scientific Monthly; and others. Officers (1955) included: 
George W. Beadle, president: Dael Wolfle, administrative secretary. 
Headquarters: 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Association of University Professors. This organization of col- 
lege and university teachers was founded in 1915 to promote discussion 
and action on problems affecting education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and to provide means for expression of its membership. Its member- 
ship in 1955 was 43,615. Publication: the Bulletin, a quarterly journal. 
Officers (1955) included: William E. Britton, Hastings College of Law, 
president; Ralph Fuchs, general secretary. Headquarters: 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Association of University Women.—This organization was 
founded in 1882 as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for “the uniting 
of the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational work,” 
maintenance of high standards of education and more effective participa- 
tion of college women in the processes of democracy. Membership in 
1955 totalled more than 137,000. Its principal activity of 1955 was a 
study-action program in the fields of education, international relations, 
social studies, status of women, the arts and legislation. Publications: 
Journal, quarterly, the General Director’s Letter, handbooks, study guides 
and bibliographies. Endowed funds totalled $1,316,000 in 1955. Officers 
(1955) included: Anna L. Rose Hawkes, president; Helen D. Bragdon, 
general director. Headquarters: 1634 I St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Bankers Association.—Founded in 1875, the primary objective 
of this organization is to promote the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and financial institutions. In 1955 it had a membership of 17,140 
banks and banking offices. It is the parent organization of the American 
Institute of Banking for bank employees and the Graduate School of 
Banking for bank officers. In 1955 the association’s program was de- 
voted to the support of sound money and, through sound credit policies, 
to the stemming of inflationary pressures. The educational program was 
expanded to provide for executive development. During 1955 officers in- 
cluded: Fred F. Florence, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent; Erle Cocke, The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., vice presi- 
dent; George R. Boyles, Merchants National Bank, Chicago, IIl., treas- 
urer. Headquarters: 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Bar Association.—Founded in 1878 to advance the science of 
jurisprudence and promote the administration of justice in the U.S., the 
association had a membership of more than 58,000 in 1955. In 1955 the 
association put into operation its first nation-wide group life insurance 
program and began, through the American Bar Foundation, a major re- 
search study of the administration of criminal justice in the U.S. Its 
publications include the American Bar Association Journal, monthly, an 
annual volume of reports and proceedings, and various pamphlets. Offi- 
cers (1955) included: E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta, Ga., president; 
John D. Randall, Cedar Rapids, Ia., chairman of the house of delegates; 
Joseph D. Stecher, secretary; Harold H. Bredell, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: 1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

American Bible Society—Founded in 1816, the society encourages the 
wider circulation and use of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment 
and without purpose of profit. During 1955 translations of the Bible were 
being made in a number of languages, and there was much activity in 
revisions. Volumes issued from the Bible House in New York city in 1954 
set a new record for the society of 15,391,171 volumes. Works for the 
blind were distributed in 40 languages and systems. Membership (1955): 
about 200.000. Publication: The Bible Society Record. Officers (1955) 
included: Eric M. North and Robert T. Taylor, general secretaries; 
William F. Asbury, recording secretary; Gilbert Darlington, treasurer. 
Headquarters: 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

American Cancer Society.—Founded in 1913, the organization is devoted 
fo cancer control in the U.S. by means of public and medical education, 
service to patients and research to discover causes and cures for cancer. 
The society operates through a national organization and 60 chartered 
divisions in the U.S., District of Columbia and Alaska, and ten metropoli- 
tan areas. In 1955 more than 3,000 active units were served by about 
1,250,000 volunteers. In 1955 the society sponsored a clinical fellowship 
program for advanced training of physicians; alerted the public to threat 
of cancer by campaigns; and aided patients through hospital clinics. For 
the 1955—56 research year 466 grants and fellowships totalling $5,923,804 
were awarded 153 universities and scientific institutions. Publications: 
Cancer News, quarterly; Cancer, bimonthly; CA, bimonthly medical di- 
gest: Annual Report. The funds of the society are secured through public 
contributions. Officers (1955): Howard C. Taylor, Jr., president; Lane 
W. Adams, treasurer; and Granville Whittlesey, Jr., secretary. Head- 
quarters: 521 West 57th Street, New York ro, N.Y. 

American Chemical Society.—Founded in 1876 to encourage the advance- 
ment of chemistry in all its branches, this organization endeavours to 
promote “research in chemical science and industry” and to maintain high 
standards among its members. In 1955 membership totalled 74,342. The 
association held two national meetings during 1955 and conferred 13 
medals for outstanding accomplishments in chemistry. Publications in- 
clude Journal of the American Chemical Society; Chemical Abstracts; 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry; Chemical and Engineering News; 
Journal of Physical Chemistry; Journal of Organic Chemistry; Journal 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry; Analytical Chemistry. Officers 
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(1955) included: Joel H. Hildebrand, president; Alden H. Emery, execu- 
tive secretary. Headquarters: 1155 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American College of Dentists.—The association was formed in 1920 to 
advance the standards and efficiency of dentistry, stimulate graduate study 
in dentistry, confer fellowships in recognition of meritorious achievement 
especially in dental science, art and literature and improve public under- 
standing of oral health service. Membership in 1955 was 2,100. Activities 
throughout 1955 included Teacher’s Training Fellowship award grants for 
graduate study and committee studies of various problems relating to 
dental health service. Publication: Journal of the American College of 
Dentists (quarterly). Officers (1955): James H. Ferguson, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md., president; C. V. Rault, Washington, D.C., vice-president; Otto W. 
Brandhorst, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. Headquarters: 4221 Lindell Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

American College of Hospital Administrators——Founded on Feb. 13, 
1933. for the purpose of improving the care of the sick through the ele- 
vation of standards for hospital administration, the association conducts 
and promotes educational training, promotes adherence to a code of ethics 
and provides recognition for noteworthy service in the field of hospital 
administration. The 21st annual meeting was held in Atlantic City, N.J., 
Sept. 17-19, 1955. In 1955 membership totalled approximately 3,000. 
Publications: ACHA News, monthly; Roster, annual. Officers (1955): 
A. C. Kerlikowske, president; D. Conley, executive director. Headquar- 
ters: 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

American College of Life Underwriters—Founded in 1927 to establish 
an educational standard for the profession of life underwriting and to 
encourage sound life insurance education in colleges and universities, 
the college grants the Chartered Life Underwriter (C.L.U.) designation 
to candidates who pass five examinations in subjects related to life 
insurance (such as economics, government, social problems, law, taxes, 
trusts, etc.) and meet the college’s requirements of experience and char- 
acter. A total of 5,755 persons had attained the designation, and 8,097 
had earned partial credit toward the designation by passing from one 
to four of the examinations. At the 28th conferment in Aug. 1955, 
407 successful candidates became C.L.U.’s. In June 1955, 3.630 candidates 
took 4,524 examinations in 158 university locations. Publications: 
Announcement, Annual Report, C.L.U. Annual Review, brochures and 
material for teachers and candidates. Officers (1955-56): Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman of the board; Davis W. Gregg, president. Headquarters: 
3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American College of Physicians.—This society was founded in 1915 to 
bring together physicians of high standing for the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of medical education, practice and research. Activities in 1955 
included the 36th annual session at Philadelphia, Pa., April 25-29, plus 
32 regional state or multistate meetings and participation in many joint 
endeavours with other medical associations. The college also awarded 6 
research fellowships and 13 Latin-American fellowships for training 
Latin-American men for teaching and research in thetr homelands. Mem- 
bership in 1955 totalled approximately 8,919. Publications include a 
directory and Annals of Internal Medicine, monthly. Endowment funds 
totalled $441,215.45. Officers (1955) included: George F. Strong, Van- 
couver, B.C., Can., president; William D. Stroud, Philadelphia, Pa., 
treasurer; Richard A. Kern, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary-general; Edward 
R. Loveland, Philadelphia, Pa., executive secretary. Headquarters: 4200 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American College of Surgeons.—Founded in 1913 to advance the science 
of surgery, the organization held its 41st annual clinical congress in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 31-Nov. 4, 1955. Membership of the college in 1955 was 
20,750. Publications: Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, a monthly sci- 
entific journal and the Bulletin, a bimonthly. Officers (1955) included: 
Alfred Blalock, president; Warren H. Cole, president-elect; Michael L. 
Mason, secretary. Headquarters: 4o E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

American Correctional Association (formerly American Prison Associa- 
tion )—-Founded in 1870 and incorporated in 1871, this association works 
for the improvement of laws governing public offenders, studies the causes 
of crime and the nature of offenders and their social surroundings, works 
for the improvement of penal institutions, and is concerned with the care 
of and provision of jobs for former prisoners. In 1955 the association 
sponsored the 85th annual congress of correction. Membership in 1955 
was about 2,000, consisting of court, crime-enforcement and penal offi- 
cials and citizens interested in crime problems. Publications: American 
Journal of Correction (formerly Prison World), bimonthly, Directory of 
State and National Correctional Institutions, annual, Manual of Correc- 
tional Standards, Manual of Criminal Statistics, and others, Officers 
(1955): Kenyon J. Scudder, president; E. R. Cass, general secretary; 
John L. Schoenfeld, treasurer. Headquarters: 135 E. 15th St., New 
Yorks.35, Ney. 

American Dental Association.—Founded in 1859 ‘‘to encourage the im- 
provement of the health of the public and to promote the art and science 
of dentistry,” this professional association numbered 84,497 members as 
of Oct. 31, 1955. It continued support of measures to add fluoride salts 
to community water supplies to reduce incidence of tooth decay, and by 
Sept. 1955, more than 1,100 U.S. cities and towns were fluoridating their 
water supplies. The association in February sponsored its annual national 
children’s dental health day. The 96th annual session of the association 
was held in San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 17-20, 1955. Publication: Journal 
of the American Dental Association. Officers (1955-56): Bernerd (On 
Kingsbury, president; Harold Hillenbrand, secretary; H. B. Washburn, 
treasurer. Headquarters: 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

American Dialect Society—This organization was founded at Harvard 
university in 1889 to collect, study and publish material on the English 
language, especially dialect as found in North America, together with 
other languages influencing it or influenced by it. Eight research com- 
mittees were later formed to study the following: regional speech and 
localisms, place names, linguistic geography, usage, non-English dialects, 
new words, semantics and proverbial sayings. Membership in 1955 was 
514. The annual meeting was held in Chicago, Ill. Publication: Publica- 
tion of the American Dialect Society. Officers (1955) included: James Bb. 
McMillan, president; Thomas Pyles, secretary-treasurer. Headquarters: 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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American Economic Association.—This association, which in 1955 had 
7,800 members and 2,900 library, corporate and individual subscriptions, 
was founded in 1885 to encourage economic research and freedom of eco- 
nomic discussion, and to issue publications on economic subjects. The 
annual meeting was held in New York, N.Y., Dec. 28-30, 1955. Publica- 
tions include the American Economic Review, quarterly; Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting. Officers (1955) included: John D. Black, 
Harvard university, president; James Washington Bell, Northwestern 
university, secretary-treasurer and editor of the annual proceedings; 
Bernard F, Haley, Stanford university, managing editor of the quarterly. 
Headquarters: Northwestern university, Evanston, II. 

American Geographical Society—This organization was founded in 1852 
to promote geographical research and exploration and to disseminate geo- 
graphical knowledge. During 1955, the research activities of the society 
centred on medical geography; mathematical geography with respect to 
map projections; glacial investigations; preparations of a series of geo- 
graphical handbooks on strategic areas; and a new planning-scale map of 
Africa and Europe in four sheets. Publications include Geographical Re- 
view, quarterly, and Focus. Membership (1955): about 4,500. Officers 
(1955) included: Richard Upjohn Light, president; Charles B. Hitch- 
cock, director. Headquarters: Broadway at 156th St., New York 32, N.Y. 

American Historical Association.—This association of professional and 
nonprofessional students of history, founded in 1884, was organized ‘‘for 
the promotion of historical studies, the collection and preservation of 
historical manuscripts, and for kindred purposes in the interests of Ameri- 
can history... .” It was incorporated by act of congress in 1889. The 
association’s membership in 1955 was 6,135, and its endowment was about 
$600.000, Publications include the American Historical Review, Annual 
Report, and selected historical monographs. Officers (1955) included: 
Lynn Thorndike, president; Boyd C. Shafer, executive secretary and 
managing editor. Headquarters: Study Room 274, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 

American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc.—Founded 
in 1942, the purpose of this organization is to establish and administer 
an educational standard for the profession of property and casualty in- 
surance underwriting. Examinations are conducted annually in June at 
more than 115 locations. Those who successfully pass the examinations 
and fulfill the experience and ethical requirements are awarded the desig- 
nation Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter (CEE.Us) Bye 1955 
1,268 persons had received the C.P.C.U. designation. The institute re- 
ceives financial support from property and casualty insurance companies 
and organizations. Publications: Announcement, annual, and C.P.C.U.— 
Its Purpose and Meaning. Officers (1955): S. S. Huebner, chairman of 
the board: Guy T. Warfield, president; Harry J. Loman, dean; A. C. 
Goerlich, secretary. Headquarters: 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Institute of Accountants——A national professional society of 
certified public accountants, founded in 1887 to maintain high profes- 
sional and ethical standards, to develop accountancy education and to 
provide for the examination of candidates for membership. In 1955 the 
institute had a membership of 26,345. The year’s activities included the 
preparing of the uniform C.P.A. examination given in 48 states, and the 
issuing of bulletins on accounting procedure and case studies in auditing 
procedure. The annual meeting was held Oct. 22-27, 1955. Publications: 
Journal of Accountancy and Certified Public Accountant, both monthly; 
The C.P.A. Handbook; Accounting Trends and Techniques in Corporate 
Annual Reports; and others. Officers (1956) included: John H. Zebley, 
Jr., president; J. L. Carey, executive director. Headquarters: 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Institute of Architects——The objects of this organization, 
founded in 1857, are “to promote the aesthetic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the architectural profession; to advance the standards of 
architectural education, training and practice; and to co-ordinate the 
building industry and the profession of architecture.” Membership in 
1955 Was 10,200. Publications: Journal, monthly; Bulletin, bimonthly; 
and Memo, biweekly. Officers (1955) included: George B. Cummings, 
president: Edward L. Wilson, secretary; Leon Chatelain, Jr., treasurer. 
Headquarters: 1735 New York Ave. N.W., Washington 6, DiC 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers.—This organization was found- 
ed in 1908 for the advancement of chemical engineering in theory and 
practice and the maintenance of a high professional standard among its 
members. As of May 1955, the membership was 14,700. Publications: 
Chemical Engineering Progress, monthly, Journal, quarterly. Officers 
(1955) included: Barnett F. Dodge, president; F. J. Van Antwerpen, sec- 
retary. Headquarters: 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers.—This association was founded 
in 1884 to advance the theory and practice of electrical engineering and 
of allied arts and sciences and to maintain a high professional standing 
among its members. Its 1954-55 activities included four general meetings 
with 9,250 persons in attendance, three district meetings and 22 special 
technical conferences, The institute participated in many engineering ac- 
tivities with other societies and there was also much activity in the tech- 
nical divisions and technical committees in advancing developments in 
the fields of science and art. Membership in 1955 was 49,664. Endow- 
ment funds as of 1955: $1,250,000. Publications: Electrical Engineering, 
monthly; Transactions, annually; Preprints and special publications, pub- 
lished irregularly. Officers (1955): M. D. Hooven, president; N. S. 
Hibshman, secretary. Headquarters: 33 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers.—This society 
was founded in 1871 to promote the arts and sciences connected with the 
economic production of minerals and metals and the welfare of the indi- 
viduals employed in these industries. The regular annual meeting was 
held in Feb. 1955. In 1955 there were 22,290 members and 1,762 student 
associates. Publications: Mining Engineering, Journal of Metals and Jour- 
nal of Petroleum Technology, all monthly. The institute’s endowments 
totalled $1,185,268 in 1955. Officers (1955) included: H. DeWitt Smith, 
president, and E. O. Kirkendall, secretary. Headquarters: 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

American Iron and Steel Institute—In 1908 this organization was found- 
ed to promote the interests of the iron and steel industry, distribute in- 
formation and promote discussion of problems relating to the industry. 
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During 1955 the organization was active in research, public relations, 
statistics, engineering and industrial relations, including health and safety. 
Its 1955 membership included 2,500 active, associate, honorary and 
emeritus members, and 95 company members. Publications: Steelways 
and Steel Facts, both bimonthly, and numerous booklets and pamphlets. 
Officers (1955) included: B. F. Fairless, president; Max D. Howell, 
executive vice-president; George S. Rose, secretary. Headquarters: 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

American Law Institute—Founded in 1923, the purpose of this organ- 
ization is to promote the clarification and simplification of the law and 
its better adaptation to social needs. In 1955 the committee on continu- 
ing legal education conducted and sponsored numerous courses and lec- 
tures throughout the country, and started The Practical Lawyer, a peri- 
odical. Work continued in 1955 on the drafting of a federal income, estate 
and gift tax statute and further drafts of a five-year project to draft a 
code of substantive criminal law were completed. In 1955 there were 
1,315 elected members. Officers (1955) included: Harrison Tweed, presi- 
dent: Herbert F. Goodrich, director and secretary; Bernard G. Segal, 
treasurer. Headquarters: 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Mathematical Society——This organization was established in 
1888 to further the interests of mathematical scholarship and research. 
Publications: Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society; Proceed- 
ings of the American Mathematical Society; Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society; and Mathematical Reviews of the American 
Mathematical Society. Membership in 1955 was approximately 5,000. 
Officers (1955) included: R. L. Wilder, president; E. G. Begle, secretary. 
Headquarters: 80 Waterman St., Providence 6, R.I. 

American Medical Association.—This federacy of constituent state and 
territorial medical associations was founded in 1847 to promote the science 
and art of medicine and the betterment of public health. Activities during” 
1955 included the evaluation of new drugs, foods, physical medicine de- 
vices and techniques; the approval of medical schools; the evaluation and 
registration of hospitals for internship and residency training programs; 
the provision of two postgraduate training meetings for physicians. Publi- 
cations: The Journal of the American Medical Association; American 
Medical Directory; Today’s Health, a monthly magazine; and_ special 
publications. Membership in 1955 was approximately 153,000. Officers 
(1955): Elmer Hess, Erie, Pa., president; Dwight H. Murray, Napa, 
Calif., president-elect; George F. Lull, Chicago, Ill., secretary and gen- 
eral manager, Headquarters: 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

American Optometric Association.—Founded in 1897, this organization’s 
purpose is to promote the visual welfare of America and serve the pio- 
fessional interest of optometrists. During 1955 the association engaged 
in public information programs; produced a motion picture ‘‘Adventures 
in Seeing”; held the annual congress at Milwaukee, Wis.; and held semi- 
nars on children’s vision, occupational vision and motorists’ vision. Mem- 
bership in 1955 totalled 11,000. The association sponsored “National 
Save Your Vision Week” Mar. 6-12, 1955. Publication: Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, published monthly. Officers (1955) in- 
cluded: Norman B. Hays, president; H. Ward Ewalt, treasurer; E. H. 
Hick cnapp, secretary. Headquarters: 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, 

0. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers—This organization was organ- 
ized in 1907 to promote the science and art of engineering in agriculture, 
to encourage original research and to co-operate with other groups in 
broadening the usefulness of agricultural engineering. In 1955 it had 4,600 
members. Publications were Agricultural Engineering (monthly) and Agri- 
cultural Engineers Yearbook. Wayne H. Worthington was president in 
19553 Raymond Olney, treasurer. Headquarters: 420 Main St., St. Joseph, 

ich. 

American Society of Civil Engineers—Founded in 1852 as the first na- 
tional engineering group, the society’s sphere of influence encompasses 
technical advances in the profession as well as the professional advance- 
ment of its membership. In 1955 the society membership was 38,737: 
Organized for the purpose of advancing the sciences of engineering and 
architecture, the society directs professional activities from its headquar- 
ters in New York city, through 74 local sections and student chapters in 
132 engineering colleges; also the 13 following technical divisions: air 
transport, city planning, construction, engineering mechanics, highways, 
hydraulics, irrigation and drainage, power sanitary engineering, soil me- 
chanics and foundations, structural, surveying and mapping and water- 
ways. Publications: Proceedings, monthly; Transactions, yearly; Civil 
Enginecring, monthly; a Directory (membership list); and a Register 
(organization details). Officers (1955): W. R. Glidden, president; Wil- 
liam H. Wisely, executive secretary. Headquarters: 33 W. 39th St., New 
Work ar oyeNave 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP).— 
Founded in 1914, the society, a voluntary, nonprofit unincorporated as: 
sociation, collects performing right royalties for allocation to member: 
whose copyrighted musical works are used in public performances fo 
profit. In 1955 3,300 writers and 700 publishers were members. Officer: 
(1955) included: Stanley Adams, president; Louis Bernstein and Otto A 
Harbach, vice-presidents; John Tasker Howard, secretary; Saul H 
Bourne, treasurer. Headquarters: 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers.—This so 
ciety, whose purpose is to improve the science of heating, ventilating 
cooling and air-conditioning, was incorporated as the American Society 0 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. It changed its name in 1o55. Th 
organization maintains a research laboratory which, from its inceptio. 
in 1919 to 1955, had spent about $2,000,000 on research activities. Mem 
bership in 1955 was approximately 10,096. Publications: Transaction: 
annual, Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, monthly, and Heating: 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning Guide. Officers (1955) included: Joh 
E. Haines, president; E. R. Queer, treasurer; and A. V. Hutchinson, ex 
ecutive secretary. Headquarters: 62 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—This organization was foun¢ 
ed in 1880 to promote the art and science of mechanical engineering, t 
encourage original research, to foster engineering education, to advance 
the standards of engineering and to promote interchange of ideas amon 
engineers themselves. In 1955 the society held five national meeting 
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commemorating its 75 years of existence, climaxed by the annual meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 13-18. In addition, meetings were held by the 83 
local sections, 12 subsections and the 137 student branches. Membership 
totalled 40,000 in 1955. Publications: Mechanical Engineering and Ap- 
plied Mechanics Reviews, both monthly; Journal of Applied Mechanics, 
quarterly; ASME Mechanical Catalog and Directory, annual. Officers 
(1955): David W. R. Morgan, president: C. E. Davies, secretary; -J. L. 
Kopf, treasurer. Headquarters: 29 W. 39th St., New York, N.Y. 

American Sunday-School Union.—The purpose of this organization, 
founded in 1817 as the Sunday and Adult School union, is “to organize 
and maintain Sunday schools in the rural areas of the United States and to 
publish and circulate Christian literature.” During 1955, 1,538 vacation 
Bible schools were held with an enrolment of 46,140. More than 2,200 
rural Sunday schools enrolled 88,550, and 112 Young People’s Bible con- 
ferences were attended by more than 8,000 rural youths. The Pioneers for 
Christ, organized in 1952 for rural boys and girls of high school age, 
made rapid progress. Publications included a full line of Sunday-school 
periodicals. The work is supported largely by contributions and a small 
endowment. Officers (1955): James F. Shrader, president; Lester E. 
Spencer, secretary of missions; William J. Jones, editor of publications. 
Headquarters: 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation._Founded in 1948 to formulate 
and carry out a national program of research and education in the rheu- 
matic diseases, discover their causes and develop methods of prevention; 
and provide systematic rehabilitation for the disabled. In 1955 the foun- 
dation awarded 20 basic research fellowships, and distributed about 50,- 
ooo publications about arthritis to physicians. In 1955 there were 41 
chapters which provided care to arthritics through foundation-supported 
facilities. Publications: Bulletin on Rheumatic Diseases; Manual for 
Arthritis Clinics; pamphlets and booklets. The foundation is supported 
by voluntary contributions. Officers (1955) included: Gen. George C. 
Kenney, president; James G. Blaine, secretary: Hayden N. Smith, execu- 
tive committee chairman. Headquarters: 23 W. 45th St., New York 36, 


Boy Scouts of America.—This nation-wide youth organization with activ- 
ities for boys of eight years and older was organized in t91o and char- 
tered by congress in 1916. Objectives are to teach patriotism and citizen- 
ship, character development and the importance of religion in daily life. 
In 1955 the 45th annual meeting of the national council was held in St. 
Louis, Mo. Membership as of April 30, 1955, was 2,800,177 boys and 
1,020,759 adults in 52,659 scout troops, 34,397 cub packs, and 13,293 
explorer units. Publications include Scouting Magazine, Boys’ Life and 
The Scout Executive. Headquarters: New Brunswick, N.J. 

Brookings Institution.—A nonprofit organization dedicated to public 
service through research and education in economics and government, the 
institution was incorporated on Dec. 8, 1927, and is supported by income 
from its own endowment, grants from foundations and the sale of pub- 
lications. During 1955 the following studies were published: Proposal 
for Changes in the United Nations, by Francis Wilcox and Carl Marcy; 
and The United Nations and the Maintenance of International Peace and 
Security, by Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons. Officers (1955) in- 
cluded: Robert D. Calkins, president; Elizabeth H. Wilson, secretary; 
Mildred Maroney, treasurer; William R. Biggs, chairman of the board. 
Headquarters: 722 Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Buhl Foundation.__Established in 1927, the foundation had by 1955 
granted to existing (or especially established) agencies a total of $9,807,- 
ooo for the promotion of nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district—in education, health, historical research and publication, and re- 
search in natural sciences. During the year ground was broken for a third 
unit of the foundation’s Chatham Village, internationally known demon- 
stration of a large-scale planned residential community built for long- 
term investment. The Buhl Planetarium, built and maintained as a me- 
morial to the founder, had conducted a program of popular science edu- 
cation, from elementary school to adult level, since 1939. Foundation 
assets in 1955 were, book value, $13,494,000. Director: Charles F. Lewis; 
headquarters: Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc—This youth organization, founded in 1910, aims 
“to perpetuate the spiritual ideals of the home” and “to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for health and character.” In 1955 
Camp Fire Girls observed Birthday week (theme: “Let Freedom Ring!”’), 
March 13-20, and conducted a membership drive, Sept. 15 through Nov. 
30. In r955 more than 392,000 girls were enrolled in its three groups: 
Blue Birds, 7 to 9 years old; Camp Fire Girls, 10 to 15 years old; and 
Horizon club members, of senior high school age. Publications: Book of 
the Camp Fire Girls; The Camp Fire Girl, monthly; and others. National 
officers (1955) included: Mrs. Harold H. Hartman, president; John J. 
Wolkerstorfer, chairman of the board; Mrs. W. Harvey Young, secretary; 
Martha F. Allen, national director. Headquarters: 16 E. 48th St., New 
Mork in7 N.Y; 

Carnegie Trusts——Six autonomous and separately administered agencies 
in the U.S. were established by Andrew Carnegie for various philanthropic 
purposes; in addition, there are four Carnegie trusts in Great Britain, and 
Carnegie Hero funds operate in nine European countries. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York (1911), with a basic endowment of 
$135,000,000, had in 1955 assets of more than $178,000,000; the income 
from $12,000,000 of this is applicable in the British dominions and col- 
onies. Its purpose is the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the U.S. and the British dominions 
and colonies. The primary interest is in the advancement of the social sci- 
ences and in the improvement of teaching. Grants totalling $6,000,000 
were awarded to institutions of higher education and organizations en- 
gaged in research and public education in 1955. President (1955), John 
W. Gardner: secretary, Florence Anderson. Headquarters: 589 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. ; 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (1896) includes a department of fine 
arts, a music hall and a museum of natural history; to it are closely re- 
lated the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Library school and 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. President (1955), James M. Bo- 
vard. Headquarters: 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. e 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), with assets exceeding $48,- 
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000,000 in 1955, conducts fundamental scientific investigation, particu- 
larly in astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, geophysics, archaeology, plant 
biology, embryology, genetics and historical research. President (1955), 
Vannevar Bush; secretary, Paul A. Scherer. Headquarters: 1530 P St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), with assets in 1955 of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, was established to recognize by medals and 
monetary awards heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks of life. 
President (1955), Thomas S. Arbuthnot; manager, M. H. Floto. Head- 
quarters: Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1905) was es- 
tablished to provide retiring pensions for college teachers and to advance 
higher education. In addition to an original grant from Carnegie of $13,- 
000,000, by 1955 it had received sums amounting to more than $33,000,- 
ooo from the Carnegie corporation for pension purposes and educational 
studies. President (1955), John W. Gardner; secretary, Florence Ander- 
son. Headquarters: 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (1910) uses the income 
from its $10,000,000 endowment to further friendly understanding among 
nations. President (1955), Joseph E. Johnson; secretary, Leslie Paffrath. 
Headquarters: United Nations Plaza at 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Catholic Community Service, National—This service organization was 
founded on Nov. 13, 1940, to assist in meeting the religious, social and 
welfare needs of members of the armed forces, of workers and their fami- 
lies in defense industry areas and of patients in Veterans administration 
hospitals. During 1955 the service conducted volunteer work in 171 Vet- 
erans administration hospitals, staffed clubs of the U.S.O., and also pub- 
lished and distributed more than 500,000 religious publications. Publica- 
tions: NCCS News; NCCS-VA Hospital News; several religious pam- 
phlets; and Greetings!, a pamphlet for young men about to be inducted 
into the armed forces. Thomas D. Hinton was executive director in 1955, 
and the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter was president. Headquarters: 1312 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Catholic Organizations for Youth.—The National Council of Catholic 
Youth is sponsored by the National Catholic Welfare conference. Its pur- 
pose is to foster the spiritual, cultural, social and physical activities, and 
to represent in the U.S. and abroad, all Catholic youth organizations. 
The College and University section includes the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students, reaching students in Catholic colleges, and the 
Newman Club federation, reaching Catholic students in nonsectarian col- 
leges. The Diocesan section reaches Catholic organized youth who are 
outside the college and university field. Parish youth organizations 
throughout the country affiliate with the council through their Diocesan 
youth directors: eight national organizations also are affiliated with the 
Diocesan section. The national organizations include: Catholic Kolping 
Society of America, Catholic War Veterans of U.S.A., National Catholic 
Camping Association, Columbian Squires, Daughters of Isabella, Junior 
Catholic Daughters of America, The Queen’s Work and the Catholic 
Total Abstinence union. 

The total number of young persons reached by the various programs in 
1955 was about 7,000,000. Publications include Youth, a magazine, and 
Program Service, a bi-monthly activities suggestion publication. Director: 
Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder. Headquarters: 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National.—This organization was founded 
in 1919 to organize and co-ordinate the Catholic residents of the U.S. in 
works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid and other activities. It 
acts as a clearing house of information regarding activities of Catholic 
men and women. The National Council of Catholic Men produced in 
1955 the weekly radio programs “Catholic Hour,” “Christian in Action,’ 
and “Faith in Our Time” and the television programs ‘Catholic Hour- 
TV,” “Look Up and Live” and the Catholic portion of “Lamp Unto My 
Feet.’ The membership of the conference was composed of the 209 arch- 
bishops and bishops of the U.S. and more than 16,000 affiliated lay so- 
cieties. Officers (1955) included Karl J. Alter, archbishop of Cincinnati, 
O., chairman; Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 
The general secretary was the Msgr. Howard J. Carroll. Headquarters: 
1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States.—A federation of business- 
men’s organizations founded in 1912, the chamber was organized ‘‘to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the functions of American business enter- 
prise and of the contribution of business to public well-being and to 
serve as a clearinghouse of business opinion on economic issues.” 

In 1955 the national chamber sponsored a number of national confer- 
ences on current issues such as national security; improvement of living 
standards; community development; economy and taxes; labour relations; 
education; and increasing the effectiveness of America’s business organ- 
izations. In 1955 there were 3,138 organization members (state and local 
chambers of commerce and trade and industrial organizations), with an 
underlying membership of more than 1,600,000. 

Publications: Washington Report, weekly; Nation’s Business, monthly; 
newsletters; and special reports, papers, studies, etc. Officers (1955): 
A. Boyd Campbell, president; Richard L. Bowditch, chairman of the 
executive committee; Clem D. Johnston, chairman of the board. Head- 
quarters: 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Charles Hayden Foundation.—This organization was established in 1937 
under the will of Charles Hayden to assist young men to “‘receive proper 
training in boyhood and youth ... in the manner of right and proper 
living.” Its activities are devoted mainly to aiding boys’ clubs, boys’ 
camps and similar projects for underprivileged boys, especially those of 
the New York, N.Y., and Boston, Mass., areas. By Sept. 30, 1955, the 
foundation had contributed $28,243,220 for these purposes, and there was 
approximately $54,366,755 in the fund. Officers: Edgar A. Doubleday, 
president, secretary and treasurer; Erle V. Daveler, chairman of the 
board. Headquarters: 25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 

Civitan International.—This organization was founded in 1920 and its 
purpose is best explained by its motto, ‘Builders of Good Citizenship.” 
During 1955 principal activities included work on the March of Dimes, 
Cancer Crusade, and Red Cross Campaigns, safety projects, and essay 
contests in high schools. Membership in 1955 was about 20,000. Publica- 
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tion: The Civitan magazine, edited monthly; informational booklets. 
Officers (1955) included: Roy M. Abagnale, president; Rudolph T. Hub- 
bard, secretary. Headquarters: 1523-28 Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Commonwealth Fund.—Established in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Hark- 
ness “to do something for the welfare of mankind,’ and increased by 
other bequests, the fund amounted to approximately $85,500,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year 1954-55. Appropriations for that year were $3,469,- 
973. The major concern of the fund in 1955 was helping medical schools 
to reorient medical education to the student and medical care to the pa- 
tient, by better integration and increased attention to the relation between 
the patient and his environment. Grants for medical education, including 
fellowships in medicine and allied fields, amounted to $2,370,721; for ex- 
perimental health services $137,750; and for medical research $887,926. 
During the academic year 1955-56 57 persons were resident in the U.S. 
under Commonwealth fund fellowships, including 43 scholars, journalists 
and civil servants from Great Britain and other parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and 14 scholars from western European Countries. The fund 
publishes an annual report. Malcolm P. Aldrich was president in 1955. 
Headquarters: 1 E. 75th St., New Vork 21,. N.Y. 

Daughters of the American Revolution.—The National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was founded in 1890 for historical, 
patriotic and educational purposes. The society in 1955 had 179,920 
members in 2,775 chapters. During the year it operated two schools and 
provided financial assistance to others: conducted programs for good citi- 
zenship: operated Junior American Citizens clubs: maintained a genealogi- 
cal library; presented awards for citizenship qualifications in accredited 
high schools. Publications: Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
sine and Press Relations Digest. Gertrude S. Carraway was president 
general in 1955. Headquarters: 1776 D St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Duke Endowment.—By an indenture executed Dec. 11, 1924, by James 
B. Duke, the Duke endowment was established as a common-law trust “to 
make provision in some measure for the needs of mankind along physical, 
mental and spiritual lines.” The fund allocates payments to educational 
institutions, including Duke university, Durham, N.C., and also distrib- 
utes funds to help support hospitals, orphanages and the Methodist 
Church in rural areas. The amount distributed from Dec. 11, 1924, to 
Dec. 31, 1954, was $114,822,345.75. The fund is supervised by a self- 
perpetuating board of rs trustees. Officers (1955) included George G. 
Allen, chairman; Alex H. Sands, Jr., vice-chairman; Walter C. Parker, 
treasurer. Headquarters: Power building, Charlotte 1, N.C. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of.—Founded in 1868, this service 
organization in 1955 had 1,170,000 members in its more than 1,700 
lodges. Its purpose is to practise charity, justice, brotherly love and 
fidelity; to promote the welfare and enhance the happiness of its mem- 
bers: to quicken the spirit of American patriotism and cultivate good 
fellowship. During 1955 the organization donated funds for scholarships, 
infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy and other similar purposes. It empha- 
sized its rehabilitation program in the Veterans Administration hospitals 
in the country, and in establishing fraternal centres for members of the 
armed forces. Publication: the Elks Magazine. Officers (1955): John L. 
Walker, Roanoke, Va., grand exalted ruler; L. A. Donaldson, Chicago, 
Ill., grand secretary; 2750 Lakeview Ave., Chicago 14, IIl., is the national 
headquarters. 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and Lavra.—This foundation was established 
in 1929 with the broad purpose of the advancement of human welfare. 
During 1955 grants totalling $360,162.50 were made to finance research 
studies of economic problems affecting the domestic economy of the U.S., 
and to further the efforts of colleges and universities to prepare their 
students for citizen participation in politics. An allotment of $100,000 
was made to the Brookings Institution in support of a research study of 
the impact of union policies upon industrial management. Grants outside 
the foundation’s major fields of interest included an allotment of $40,000 
to the Child Guidance Center of Pittsburgh. Funds as of Dec. 31, 1954, 
were $14,200,792.75. Officers (1955) included: Leon Falk, Jr., chairman; 
Eugene B. Strassburger, secretary; J. Steele Gow, executive director. 
Headquarters: Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Ford Foundation..-The Ford foundation was founded in 1936 to receive 
and administer funds for scientific, educational and charitable purposes, 
all for the public welfare. During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955, 
it approved grants totalling $49,438,558 in support of activities devoted 
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toward advancement of world peace and economic well-being, strengthen- 
ing freedom, democracy and education, and increasing knowledge of 
human behaviour. The total assets of the foundation as of Sept. 30, 1954, 
amounted to $493,213,842. On Dec. 12, 1955, the foundation announced 
grants to colleges, universities and hospitals throughout the nation total- 
ling $500,000,000, to be paid out during the following 18 months. Offi- 
cers (1955) included: Henry Ford II, chairman; H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., 
president; Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., secretary; and Ernest J. Perry, 
acting treasurer. Office: 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania.—This nonprofit institu- — 


tion was founded in 1824 for promotion of the mechanic arts. It devotes 
itself to interpreting science for nontechnical persons and to research for 
the benefit of industry and government. Activities include maintenance 
of the Benjamin Franklin memorial, a museum of science and industry, 
including Fels planetarium; a technical library of more than 250,000 vol- 
umes: lectures and exhibits on a wide variety of subjects; honour awards 
for distinguished achievements in science and technology; publication of 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute; the Franklin Institute Laboratories 
for Research and Development; the Bartol Research foundation; and 
the Biochemical Research foundation. In 1955 the institute conducted 
laboratories for research and development with divisions of mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, solid state physics, and chemistry and 
physics. Income is derived from dues of 6,923 members, museum and 
planetarium admissions, bequests and gifts, and industrial sponsorship of 
research and exhibits. Officers (1955): S. Wyman Rolph, president; Henry 
B. Allen, executive vice-president and secretary. Headquarters: Benjamin 
Franklin parkway at 20th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Freemasonry.—Said to be the oldest and largest fraternal organization 
in the world, the Masonic fraternity is nonsectarian and nonpolitical and 
has no benefit or insurance provisions. Its purpose is the moral and 
spiritual elevation of its members and, through them, of mankind. Since 
the 18th century its lodges have been joined together in grand lodges, 
mostly on a territorial basis, each grand lodge being independent. Ma- 
sonic organizations based on lodge membership include the Royal Arch, 
the Knights Templar and the Scottish Rite. There are 49 grand lodges 
in the U.S., three in the British Isles, one each in Canada and Australia. 
There are many lodges in other parts of the world, except in the totali- 
tarian countries. Masonic membership in the U.S. in 1955 was 3,965,000 
in 15,687 lodges; world membership was in excess of 5,000,000. Publi- 
cations: annual transactions by all grand lodges and many of the related 
organizations: weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals by some organ- 
izations and individuals. 

Future Farmers of America.—Founded Nov. 20, 1928, this is a national 
organization of boys studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 
schools under the provisions of the national vocational education acts. 
The chief of the agricultural education service of the U.S. office of educa- 
tion is chairman of an adult national advisory council. The purpose of 
the Future Farmers is to develop agricultural leadership, co-operation and 
citizenship. Membership in 1955 was more than 371,000. Publications: 
National Future Farmer, quarterly, and various pamphlets. Officers 
(1955) included: William D. Gunter, national president, and Philip 
Brouillette, student secretary. Headquarters: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, Dic? 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America.—The purpose of this organ- 
ization, founded in 1912 by Juliette Low, is “to help girls realize the 
ideals of womanhood as a preparation for their responsibilities in the 
home and as active citizens in the community and in the world.” In 1955 
the 33rd National Girl Scout convention was held Nov. 1-4, in San 
Francisco, Calif. On June 30, 1955, 2,580,543 girls and adults, including 
brownie, intermediate and senior scouts, were members. Publications: 
Girl Scout Leader; American Girl; and various handbooks. Officers 
(1955): Mrs. Roy F. Layton, president; Mrs. Charles H. Ridder, secre- 
tary: Dorcas Campbell, treasurer. Headquarters: 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Grange, National.—This farmers’ organization, founded in 1867, is said 
to be the largest farm fraternity in the world. Representing the voice and 
influence of farmers in all segments of the national economy, the organi- 
zation sought in its 1955 program to advance legislation on local, state, 
and national levels. Membership in 1955 totalled approximately 900,000 
in 8,000 local units. Publication: The National Grange Monthly. Officers 
(1955): Herschel D. Newsom, master; Harry A. Caton, secretary. Head- 
quarters: 744 Jackson Pl, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

International College of Surgeons——This organization was founded in 
1935 to create a common bond among the surgeons of all nations and to 
promote the highest standards in surgery throughout the world without 
regard to nationality, creed or colour. In 1955, the 2zoth anniversary 
meeting was held in Geneva, Switz., May 23-26; and the 2oth annual 
assembly of the U.S.-Canadian section was held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 12-15. Membership was about 11,000. Publication: The Journal of 
the International College of Surgeons. Officers (1955) included: Rudolph 
Nissen (Switzerland), president; Carlos Gama (Brazil), president-elect; 
Max Thorek, international secretary general. Headquarters: 1516 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 1o, Il. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National—Founded in 1917, this agency is au- 
thorized by the U.S. government to serve the religious, welfare and morale 
needs of Jews in the U.S. armed forces at home and abroad and in Vet- 
erans administration hospitals. In 1955 it had 241 community armed 
services committees. It recruited and served 344 full-time and part-time 
Jewish chaplains, and represented the U.S. Jewish community in the 
United Service organizations, on whose behalf it operated 30 clubs and 
area operations. Since 1921 it had also been the national association 0! 
Jewish Community centres and Young Men’s and Young Women’s He 
brew associations. Its 1955 membership included 348 centres with 552, 
000 members. Officers (1955) included: Charles Aaron, president; Frank 
L. Weil, honorary president: S. D. Gershovitz, executive vice-president 
Headquarters: 145 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation.—Founded in 1925, thi 
foundation “offers Fellowships, to further the development of scholars an 
artists by assisting them to engage in research in any field of knowledg 
and artistic creation in any of the fine arts including music, under th 
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freest possible conditions.” Fellowships are offered to citizens of the 
United States of America, all other American republics, the Republic of 
the Philippines, Canada and of the British Caribbean. Endowment 
(1955): $43,519,000. Officers (1955): Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, presi- 
dent; Henry Allen Moe, secretary. Headquarters: 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Kellogg Foundation.—The W. K. Kellogg foundation was established in 
1930 to promote the health, education and welfare of mankind, princi- 
pally of children and youth without regard to race, sex, creed or nation- 
ality. It functions through the divisions of agriculture, dentistry, educa- 
tion, medicine and public health, hospitals, nursing and the international 
division. It is administered by a board of nine trustees, and its assets 
totalled $124,257,200 in 1955. Officers (1955): Emory W. Morris, presi- 
dent; Orville L. DeBolt, treasurer; Leonard L. White, secretary. Head- 
quarters: 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Kiwanis International—Founded Jan. 21, 1915, in Detroit, Mich., this 
service organization operates through community Kiwanis clubs, com- 
prised of business and professional men? During 1955 it sponsored with 
the U.S. Air Force the seventh annual National Kids’ day; served as co- 
ordinating agency for first annual observance of “Farm City Week”: 
sponsored programs aimed at increasing religious interest; helped under- 
privileged children; and promoted agricultural and conservation projects: 
and vocational guidance programs. Membership in 1955 included more 
than 241,000 in more than 4,000 clubs of the U.S., Canada, Alaska, Ha- 
waii and the Yukon territory. Publications: Kiwanis Magazine and The 
Keynoter, official organ of the Kiwanis-sponsored Key clubs for out- 
standing high school youths. Officers (1955-56) included: J. A. Raney, 
president; O. E. Peterson, secretary; Reed C. Culp, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Knights of Columbus.—This organization of Catholic men was founded 
in 1882 for the mutual help of its members. Later its purposes were 
broadened to include the conduct of educational, charitable, religious, so- 
cial and relief work. Its program of advertising the facts concerning the 
Catholic religion in newspapers and magazines, begun in 1948, was being 
continued during 1955, resulting in 1,876,837 inquiries concerning the 
Catholic religion and the enrolment of 188,971 persons for instruction 
in the Catholic religion. Also its work of microfilming historic documents 
at the Vatican library for deposit at St. Louis university (Mo.), where 
they would be available for study by scientists and scholars, was progress- 
ing. Membership in 1955 was 937,217. Publication: Columbia, a monthly. 
Luke E. Hart was supreme knight. Headquarters: Columbus Plaza, New 
Haven, Conn. 

League of Women Voters of the United States.—Founded in 1920, to 
promote informed and active participation of citizens in government, the 
membership in 1955 was 127,000 in 985 local leagues in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. In 1955 the league held dis- 
cussions and published material on measures concerning support of U.S. 
trade policies, and development of the relationship between individual 
liberty and the public interest. The organization is not endowed. Publica- 
tions: The National Voter, newsletter issued 16 times a year; and Re- 
port from the Hill, issued monthly during sessions of congress. Officers 
(1955) included: Mrs. John G. Lee, president; Mrs. W. J. Blanchard, 
secretary; Mrs. E. Boyne, treasurer. Headquarters: 1026 17th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Lions Clubs, International Association of.—The purpose of this organiza- 
tion, founded in 1917, is ‘‘to recognize community needs and develop 
means of meeting them, either through the clubs’ own efforts or in co-op- 
eration with other agencies.” In 1955 Lions clubs completed more than 
161,000 activities for the betterment of communities, states and nations. 
These activities included projects in agriculture, education, and health 
and welfare. In 1955 there were more than 11,000 Lions clubs in 58 
countries. Membership in 1955 was more than 519,000. Publication: The 
Lion, monthly. Officers (1955) included: Monroe L. Nute, president; 
R. Roy Keaton, director general. Headquarters: 209 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Milbank Memorial Fund.—A membership corporation under the laws of 
the state of New York, this organization was founded in 1905 to im- 
prove the physical, mental and moral condition of humanity and gener- 
ally to advance charitable and benevolent objects. In 1955 the fund ap- 
propriated funds to support activities and projects in the field of public 
health and medicine. Total funds (Dec. 31, 1954) amounted to $14,347,- 
065.76. Publications: Milbank Memorial fund Quarterly; Annual Report. 
Officers (1955): Samuel R. Milbank, president; Frank G. Boudreau, 
executive director. Headquarters: 40 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 

Moose, Loyal Order of—Founded in 1888, the purpose of this organiza- 
tion is “to unite in the bonds of fraternity, benevolence, and charity all 
acceptable . . . persons of good character; to educate and improve their 
members ... to encourage tolerance of every kind ... and to serve aged 
members and their wives. . .”’ In 1955 the organization continued opera- 
tions of its institutions at Mooseheart, Ill. (caring for children who had 
lost one or both parents), and Moosehaven at Orange City, Fla. (for de- 
pendent elderly persons). Membership in 1955 numbered 1,070,073. Pub- 
lications: Moose Magazine; Moose Docket. Officers (1955): Paul P. 
Schmitz, director general; George Eubank, supreme secretary. Headquar- 
ters: Mooseheart, Ill. 

National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council.—Founded in 
1863, by act of congress, the academy’s purpose is to advise the govern- 
ment on any subject of science or technology; stimulate research in science 
and its application to national welfare; and promote co-operation in re- 
search in the U.S. and internationally. During 1955 it held its 92nd annual 
meeting in Washington, D.C., April 25-27; undertook studies of the effects 
of atomic energy radiation on life; and planned a new study of highway 
construction. Membership in 1955 was 554; there were 256 members of 
the National Research council (founded 1916). Publications: Proceed- 
ings of the National Academy of Sciences; News Report; periodicals; 
numbered series of technical publications reviewing research. It is en- 
dowed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Detlev W. Bronk was 
president of the academy in 1955, and William J. Robbins was treasurer. 
Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.—Founded 
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in 1909, this organization directed its 1955 activities toward implement- 
ing the U.S. Supreme court decisions banning segregation of races in pub- 
lic schools; abolishing segregation in private and public housing: and 
ending terrorist acts against Negroes who attempt to register or vote. 
Membership In 1955 was approximately 250,000, Publications: Crisis, a 
monthly magazine, Officers (1955) included: Arthur B. Spingarn, presi- 
dent; Roy Wilkins, executive secretary. Headquarters: 20 W. goth St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

National Association of Manufacturers—The N.A.M. was founded in 1895 
to promote the industrial interests of the U.S., foster domestic and for- 
eign commerce, improve employer-employee relations, protect individual 
liberty and the rights of employer and employee and support legislation 
in furtherance of those principles. Its activities in 1955 concentrated on 
creation of an atmosphere which inspires public confidence and faith in 
the future. Membership in 1955 was approximately 20,000. Publications: 
Memo to Members, biweekly; The Washington Bulletin, weekly; Program 
Notes, monthly; Economic Chart Service, monthly; and others. Officers 
(1955) included: Harold C. McClellan, chairman of the board; Henry 
G. Riter, III, president; Thomas M. Brennan, secretary. Headquarters: 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

National Association of State Libraries——This association was founded 
in 1889 “to develop and increase the usefulness and efficiency of the 
state libraries and other agencies performing library functions at the 
state level.’’ Its 1955 membership included 225 institutional, individual 
and associate members. Publications include check lists of collected pub- 
lic documents, legislative journals, session laws and statutes and the 
Newsletter, quarterly. Officers (1955) included: Walter T. Brahm, state 
librarian, Columbus, O., president; Helene H. Rogers, Springfield, IIl., 
secretary-treasurer. Headquarters: Illinois State Library, Springfield, III. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 
—The purpose of this non-profit organization, founded in 1950, is to 
express practically the unity of spirit and purpose which Christian peo- 
ple have because of their common loyalty to Christ. It serves as a co- 
operative instrument of 30 nationwide Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
communions, whose aggregate membership in 1955 was about 35,500,000. 
In 1955 the organization furthered its teachings via home and foreign 
missions, radio, television, educational films and the press. Publications 
include: The National Council Outlook; The Church Woman; Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. The budget for 1955 was more 
than $9,000,000. Officers included: Eugene C. Blake, president; Charles 
E. Wilson, treasurer; Roy G. Ross, general secretary. Headquarters: 
297 Fourth Ave., New York to, N.Y. 

National Education Association of the United States——This organization 
was founded in 1857 ‘‘to elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the teaching profession and to promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” In 1955 the association continued construction of a 
new $5,000,000 education centre in Washington, D.C., and held major 
meetings in 32 states. In 1955 the membership was 600,000; membership 
of affiliated state associations was more than 1,000,000. Publications in- 
clude the VEA News; NEA Journal; and a Research Bulletin. Officers 
(1955-56) included: John L. Buford, president; Gertrude E. McComb, 
treasurer; William G. Carr, executive secretary. Headquarters: 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc—Founded in 1938 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the purpose of combating infantile paralysis 
(polio), the organization does this by treating patients, extending fel- 
lowships and scholarships to train medical personnel in polio treatment 
methods and financing research into prevention and treatment. In 1955 
there were 3,100 chapters in the U.S., its territories and administered 
areas. During 1955, the foundation continued grants-in-aid to 14 regional 
respirator centres in hospitals. It also proceeded with its plans to pro- 
vide enough vaccine to inoculate all children in the first and second 
grades of school. The organization’s monthly publication is National 
Foundation News. Support is derived by voluntary contributions to the 
annual March of Dimes in January. Officers (1955): Basil O’Connor, 
president; Raymond H. Barrows, executive director. Headquarters: 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

National Recreation Association.—Founded in 1906 to ‘help assure 
every child in America a place to play in safety and every person, 
young and old, an opportunity to find the best and most satisfying use 
of his expanding leisure time,” this association in 1955 had 1,300 affiliate 
(agency) members, 2,784 associate (individual) members and 16,000 
contributing members. Publication: Recreation magazine. Officers (1955): 
Otto T. Mallery, chairman of the board; Joseph Prendergast, executive 
director. Headquarters: 8 W. Eighth St., New York 11, N.Y. 

National Science Foundation.—The National Science foundation is an 
independent agency of the federal government, established by congress in 
May, 1950, “‘to promote the progress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes.’ The foundation consists of the National Science board 
and a director. Its principal activities are the development of national 
science policy; the support of basic research; and the furtherance of edu- 
cation in the sciences through the award of graduate fellowships and by 
other means. Chester I. Barnard was chairman of the board in 1955 and 
Alan T. Waterman was director. 

During 1955 the foundation awarded 558 grants, or a total of $7,857,- 
395, in the biological, mathematical, medical, physical and engineering 
sciences. The foundation awarded a total of 785 fellowships for the 
academic year 1955~56, including 715 predoctoral awards and 70 post- 
doctoral awards. During 1955 the foundation continued a comprehensive 
survey of science in the U.S., which included research and development in 
industry; research and development at nonprofit organizations; and 
studies of scientific manpower. Headquarters: 1520 H St. N.W., Wash- 
i AG IDCs 
anon Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc.—Founded in 
1921, this organization is also called the Easter Seal society. Its purpose 
is to help crippled children and adults by providing care and treatment 
services; to conduct a public educational program; and to encourage re- 
search into causes, prevention and treatment of crippling conditions. 
In 1955 the society maintained hundreds of facilities and programs, in- 
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cluding diagnostic clinics, rehabilitation centres, employment programs 
and outpatient treatment-training centres. In 1955 there were state mem- 
ber societies in 52 U.S. states and territories, including District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. Publications: Crippled Child 
Vagazine; Bulletin of the National Society; Bulletin on Current Litera- 
ture. Funds derived from the 1955 annual Easter Seal campaign totalled 
$8,441,500, Officers (1955) included: Edgar Kobak, president; Lawrence 
J. Linck, secretary. Headquarters: 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

National Temperance League, Inc.—This federation of state temperance 
organizations was formed by the merger in 1950 of the Temperance League 
of America and the National Temperance Movement, Inc. In 1955 the 
league sought action by congress to ban liquor advertising in interstate 
commerce, and sponsored highway safety, particularly with respect to na- 
tional and state laws to minimize deaths and injuries caused by drinking 
drivers. The official publication is the American Issue. Officers (1955) in- 
cluded: president, Duke K. McCall; secretary, the Rev. James Swedenburg. 
Headquarters: 131 Independence Ave. S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of.—This organization, founded 
in 1897 as the National Congress of Mothers, had in 1955 a membership 
of 9,409,282 parents, teachers and other citizens organized in 40,322 local 
associations. Its purpose is to promote the welfare of children; raise the 
standards of home life; secure laws for care and protection of children 
and youth; bring the home and school into closer relationship; and de- 
velop plans for joint action along these lines by educators and the gen- 
eral public. The year 1955 saw the national headquarters building in 
Chicago, Ill., dedicated; special promotion of high school P.T.A/s; and 
an extended publications program (pamphlets, etc.). Publications include: 
the National Parent Teacher: the P.T.A. Magazine; National Congress 
Bulletin; and National Congress Proceedings, annual. Officers (1955) in- 
cluded: Mrs. Rollin Brown, national president; Mrs. L. W. Alston, na- 
tional secretary. National Headquarters: 700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Research Libraries, Association of.—Founded in 1931, this association 
of 45 institutions seeks “by co-operative effort to develop and increase 
the resources and usefulness of the research collections in American li- 
braries.’ In 1955 it sponsored a co-operative plan for the acquisition of 
foreign newspapers in a national pool, and promoted a study and con- 
ference on research library costs. Publications include Problems and 
Prospects of the Research Libraries, edited by E. E. Williams; Doctoral 
Dissertations accepted by American Universities, an annual. R. A. Miller 
was executive secretary in 1955, and headquarters were at the Indiana 
University library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Rockefeller Foundation.— Founded in 1913 “to promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world,” the foundation during 1955 made 
grants to institutions or agencies such as universities, research institutes 
or governmental agencies. Its program for the advancement and applica- 
tion of knowledge to human interest was concentrated in certain specific 
fields of medical education and public health, biological and medical re- 
search, agriculture, social sciences, and humanities. The 21 trustees are 
the 21 members of the corporation. Assets, Dec. 31, 1954, totalled 
$161,044,933 (book value). Officers (1955): Dean Rusk, president; Ed- 
ward Robinson, treasurer; Flora M. Rhind, secretary. Headquarters: 49 
W. goth St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Rotary International.—Founded Feb, 23, 1905, this organization spon- 
sors a program to encourage and foster the “ideal of service.” By 1955, 
711 Rotary fellowships for graduate study for one year in foreign coun- 
tries, averaging $2,500 each, had been awarded to students from 57 
countries. There were 8,900 Rotary clubs with a membership of 420,000 
business and professional executives in 92 countries and geographical 
regions. In 1955, Rotary International observed its golden anniversary. 
The 1956 convention was to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., June 3-7. Pub- 
lications: the Rotarian (English) and Revista Rotaria (Spanish), monthly 
magazine; numerous pamphlets. Officers (1955) included: A. Z. Baker, 
president; George R. Means, secretary. Headquarters: 1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Russell Sage Foundation.—This foundation was established in 1907 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage for “the improvement of social and living conditions 
in the U.S.” Its 1955 program consisted of varied research and consulta- 
tion projects, designed to advance the use of the social sciences in the 
fields of health, education, philanthropy, professions and professional 
training, the child and the family and intergroup and cultural relations. 
Publications of ros5 included Studying Your Community, by R. I 
Warren: and Health, Culture, and Community, edited by B. Day eau: 
Assets of the foundation, Sept. 30, 1955, totalled $21,000,000. Officers 
(1955): Donald Young, president; E. W. Debevoise, chairman of the 
board: Dave H. Morris, Jr., treasurer; Ralph G. Hurlin, secretary. 
Headquarters: 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Seeing Eye, Inc——A national philanthropy founded in 1929 and sup- 
ported through annual memberships, public contributions and bequests. 
The society’s purposes include securing and training dogs to guide blind 
persons, teaching instructors the technique of training the guide dogs 
and training the blind in proper use of their guide dogs. During 1955, 
161 blind persons were provided with dog guides. Membership was about 
20,000; 3,180 persons had received Seeing Eye dogs since the organiza- 
tion’s inception. Publications: The Seeing Eye Guide, published quarterly 
for the members of The Seeing Eye, and printed booklets. Officers 
(1955): Henry A. Colgate, president; James Carey, treasurer; Dorothy 
S. Atkinson, secretary. Headquarters: Morristown, N.J. 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P—Founded in 1934, the foundation is a 
nonprofit corporation established for educational, scientific and related 
purposes. The foundation’s grants during 1955 went largely to established 
projects in medicine, especially cancer and ophthalmological research, 
scholarship and fellowship projects in leading colleges and universities, 
and popular educational projects. Major activity of 1955 was the alloca- 
tion of $5,000,000 for the promotion of research in pure science in U.S. 
research institutions and universities. For the first half of the year these 
grants were made at an annual rate of more than $2,500,000. The market 
value of the foundation’s investments as of May 1, 1955, was approxi- 
mately $60,960,000. Officers (1955): Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president; 
Raymond P. Sloan, vice-president; James F. Kenney, secretary and 
treasurer; Arnold J. Zurcher, vice-president and executive director. Head- 
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quarters: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Sodality of Our Lady.—This international Catholic body was. founded 
in 1563 to foster devotion to Mary, the Mother of God. During 1955 
seven weeks of leadership training were given in seven cities of the U.S. 
A total of 12,902 persons attended. U.S. membership in 1955 comprised 
18,019 affiliated units. The seventeenth annual meeting of Diocesan Sodal- 
ity directors was held in St. Louis, Mo. Publications include The Queen’s 
Work, Action Now!, Junior Sodalist and books and pamphlets. Officers 
included a number of priests of the Jesuit order. U.S. headquarters: 
3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. , a 

Twentieth Century Fund.—Founded in 1919 by Edward A. Filene, this is 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan foundation for research and public education on 
current economic problems. In 1955 the fund completed studies on farm 
problems; U.S. needs and resources; economic development; economic 
needs of older people; and U.S. imports, etc. Research projects in prog- 
ress included studies of recent agricultural policies of the US.; the 
influence of military considerations on national policy; distribution costs 
and methods; antitrust policies and enforcement; the effects of techno- 
logical changes on the economy; and a survey of economic, social and 
political conditions in tropical Africa. During 1955 the fund published 
Newsletters and Newsbriefs to keep its activities before the public. Total 
assets, Dec. 31, 1954: $12,134,162. Officers (1955): A. A. Berle, Jr., 
chairman of the board; Francis Biddle, vice chairman of the board; 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, executive director; H. C. Sonne, treasurer. Head- 
quarters: 330 W. 42nd St., New Vorkes6, Neve 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce.—The purpose of this organi- 
zation, founded in 1920, is to help make every community (and the 
country) a better place in which to live through the promotion of con- 
structive civic projects, and to help develop civic leadership. In 1955 the 
chamber sponsored projects such as traffic safety, civil defense and dis- 
aster relief, sports, and raising funds for the U.S. Olympic team, and was 
active in such fields as agriculture, public health, fire prevention, voter 
registration, international relations and youth welfare. Membership in 
1955 waS 160,421 in 2,500 chapters. Publications: Future and Action, 
both monthly. Officers (1955) included: Hugh F. McKenna, president; 
Charles W. Johnson, treasurer. Headquarters: 21st St. and Jaycee Blvd., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National.—The W.C.T.U., founded 
in 1874, is an organization of Christian women banded together to dis- 
seminate information as to what alcohol is and what it does, and the 
impact which the use of alcoholic beverages has upon the social and 
economic life of the nation. Membership, about 400,000; publications 
include the Union Signal, weekly, and the Young Crusader, monthly for 
children. Officers (1955): Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, president, Mrs. H. E. 
Mielke, corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. F. Powell, treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of—Founded in 1890, this organiza- 
tion aims at uniting women’s clubs throughout the world to promote edu- 
cation, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics and fine arts. 
During 1955 emphasis was placed upon a special project of removing 
crime, sex and horror comic books from newsstands. Membership in 1955 
included 867,566 individual paying members, with a total in affiliated 
organizations of about 11,000,000 in the U.S. and 54 other countries. 
Publication: General Federation Clubwoman, monthly. Officers (1955): 
Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, president; Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, first vice- 
president; Chloe Gifford, second vice-president. Headquarters: 1734 N Stig 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

World Council of Churches.—Founded in 1948, this association’s pur- 
pose, “through ecumenical fellowship and work and study programs, is 
to promote better understanding between churches and encourage them 
in their will toward Christian unity.” The program of the Council is 
co-ordinated through three main divisions: studies, ecumenical action, 
and inter-church aid and service to refugees. The council maintains con- 
tact with the United Nations through the Commission of churches on 
international afiairs. The year 1955 saw the inauguration of a three-year 
study dealing with the church’s responsibility in world areas of rapid 
social change. Member churches, in 1955, totalled 164 in 46 countries, 
representing more than 160,000,000 persons. Publications: Ecumenical 
Review (quarterly); Ecumenical Press Service (weekly); Ecumenical 
Courier (bimonthly). In 1955 the basic budget was $441,000. Council 
activities are guided by a central committee which met in 1955 in Davos, 
Switz. Headquarters: 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switz.; U.S. office: 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive 
secretary. 

Young Men’s Christian Association—Founded in London, Eng., in 1844, 
this is a world-wide fellowship seeking to improve the spiritual, social, 
recreational and physical lives of young people. During 1954 (latest data 
available in 1955) there were 1,802 Y.M.C.A.’s operating in cities and 
rural areas, with memberships of 3,086,137. About 171,229 clubs, classes, 
teams, special-interest groups and councils met regularly with programs 
emphasizing physical, educational, social and religious features, plus em- 
phasis on citizenship and world affairs. Among high school youth, 10,018 
Hi-Y clubs for boys and 4,816 Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls were functioning. 
Publications included National Council Bulletin and YMCA Year Book 
for 1955. Endowments totalled $57,695,200. Officers (1955): James C. 
Donnell II, president; Jay A. Urice, general secretary. Headquarters: 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States of America.— 
This organization was founded in England in 1855 and in the U.S. in 
1858 to build a fellowship of women and girls devoted to the pursuit of 
Christian ideals in personal and social living. During 1955 more than 
3,000,000 women and girls participated in its activities in the United 
States. Publications: The Bookshelf and YWCA Magazine. Officers (1955) 
included: Miss Lilace R. Barnes, president; Mrs. F. Beardsley Foster, 
vice-president; Mrs A. Hudson Sealy, secretary. Headquarters: 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Zonta International.—A service organization of executive women in busi- 
ness and the professions, founded in 1919, this organization encourages 
high ethical business and professional standards, the improvement of the 
legal, political, economic and professional status of women, and interna- 
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tional understanding through a world fellowship of executive women. 
Membership in 1955 included 325 clubs with approximately II,500 
members in the U.S. and 12 other countries. Publication: Zontian (maga- 
zine), Officers (1955-56) included: Dorothea Radusch, Minneapolis, 
Minn., president; Ellen Fireoved, Chicago, Ill., executive secretary. Head- 
quarters: 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Sociology The year 1955 saw nothing startlingly new in 
«sociology and specialties closely related to it, but 
there were several minor developments of interest. 

The lack of new vogues perhaps reflected the fact that re- 
adjustments, already evident the previous year, were still con- 
tinuing. Cancellation or termination of research contracts by 
the armed services sharply limited the amount of large-scale 
team research, simultaneously releasing a considerable number 
of younger men for regular academic work. 

Not only was there a lack of new vogues, but a number of old 
vogues continued to wane. For example, the psychoanalytic in- 
fluence, once so popular in sociology, social psychology and 
social and cultural anthropology, affected far fewer specialists 
in these fields with the possible exception of the last. Even 
here the earlier excesses of the child-training enthusiasts and 
the “national character” impressionists had begun to encounter 
somewhat more outspoken criticism than had hitherto been evi- 
dent. Social psychology continued to be popular in the United 
States, and in Germany the Cologne Journal of Sociology added 
and Social Psychology to its title, but it was nevertheless clear 
that more resistance to all-inclusive sovereignty was being en- 
countered. Structural-functional sociology was still much advo- 
cated, but it had begun to become plain that structure and 
function had long been sociological household recipes, so to 
speak, under less grandiose names. Small group studies, as in 
the half-dozen years previous, had many aggressive practition- 
ers; nevertheless, there were noticeably fewer band-wagon 
jumpers. 

One exception to the decline of old vogues should be noted, 
although it was in a certain sense an index of the decline of 
another vogue not yet mentioned; this was the transfer of the 
journal Sociometry to the American Sociological society and the 
prompt addition of a subtitle, a Journal of Research in Social 
Psychology. Sociometry apparently waned whereas social psy- 
chology waxed. Inspection of the list of editors and subeditors 
showed, however, that no new names appeared; all those re- 
sponsible for the new journal had long been identified with 
social psychology, and some of them had been consistent advo- 
cates of limited claims. Sociometry, moreover, retained its dis- 
tinctive psychotherapeutic emphasis in other publications not 
transferred, although it was probably true that it no longer 
attracted as much attention even in that field as it had ten years 
before. ’ 

The absence of new and the decline of old vogues was accom- 
panied, as might perhaps have been expected, by a lack of re- 
sponse to challenging issues. For example, although in 1952 and 
for a short time thereafter there had been some signs of strong 
reaction to A. H. Hobbs’s forthright attacks on sociologists for 
their real or supposed lack of objectivity and scientific probity, 
by 1955 these signs had almost wholly disappeared. The attacks, 
in other words, remained unanswered. 

Another issue, repeatedly although not sensationally raised, 
was the failure of sociologists, in the United States in particular, 
to make effective use of the data of history. In spite of the 
widespread public interest in A. J. Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory, for instance, few sociologists took the trouble, so it seemed, 
to acquaint themselves with his work, much less to conduct 
similar investigations. W. J. Cahnmann had tried for several 
years and especially in 1955 to get a place on the annual pro- 
gram of the American Sociological society for a group of soci- 
ologists interested in the interrelations of sociology and history, 
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but without success. 

A hopeful note was introduced, however, by the successful 
continuation of Sociological Abstracts, a journal that for a time 
had seemed unlikely to survive; it reached its third volume in 
1955. The wide range of articles and books abstracted might 
eventually, it was thought, broaden the horizons of its readers. 
The same was true of Current Sociology, a bibliographical 
journal published under the auspices of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization, likewise in its 
third year. Further, the attention of sociologists was called to 
the Journal of Social History, beginning publication in Amster- 
dam in 1955, and having sociologists among the sponsoring 
board and the contributors to the first number. 

Still another hopeful development was the new policy of the 
Ford foundation with regard to research grants in the “be- 
havioural sciences’ —sociology, social psychology, social and cul- 
tural anthropology. Most Ford grants, in earlier years, had been 
for large-scale team research projects. In 1955 requests were 
solicited for grants-in-aid of projects of any kind; the researcher 
to whom the grant was made was given sole authority for the 
expenditure of the amount ($4,500) in any way he saw fit. This 
meant that many researchers previously reluctant to apply for 
team research projects now felt that individual enterprise had 
some likelihood of recognition. 

A new and apparently worthwhile trend also appeared in con- 
junction with the Society for the Study of Social Problems. 
Doubts had previously been apparent about the policy of the 
society and of its publication, Social Problems, for it was felt 
that a certain lack of scientific detachment and impartiality 
prevailed. In 1955, however, the society announced a compe- 
tition for the Helen DeRoy award, to be granted for the best 
paper on some social problem, this paper to be published in the 
society's journal. The contest judges were about as free from 
commitments to favourite causes as any persons having any in- 
terest in social matters were likely to be, and the award, divided 
because of their equal merit, was granted to two papers that 
were models of objectivity. One, on the sociology of work 
groups, was by Robert Dubin; the other, by Melvin Seeman, 
was on the creativity of marginal personalities. Many of the 
other papers submitted in the competition manifested similar 
objectivity; it was evident that the study of social problems was 
reaching a new and higher scientific level. 

A meeting held at Fisk university, Nashville, Tenn., early in 
April 1955 was likewise strikingly objective. The meeting was 
for the dedication of the Robert E. Park Memorial Social Sci- 
ence building at Fisk, and the occasion coincided with the lively 
popular interest in Negro-white relations stimulated by the de- 
segregation decision of the U.S. supreme court a short time 
before. Under the guidance of Charles S. Johnson, president of 
Fisk, a number of Negro and white speakers representing the 
social sciences participated in the dedication addresses, and the 
tone of their remarks was almost uniformly sober and re- 
strained. 

Sociology in countries other than the United States continued 
to forge ahead, but at uneven rates. In Israel the work of S. N. 
Eisenstadt, Uriel G. Foa and Louis H. Guttman was outstand- 
ing. Turkey showed strong interest, setting up plans for an In- 
stitute of Sociological Research at the University of Ankara 
and endeavouring to secure lecturers from abroad to supplement 
regular staff. In France sociological activity was everywhere 
evident, but was somewhat dominated by schools of thought 
and too diffuse. The sheer volume of publication, however, was 
impressive. Germany accomplished a good deal during the year, 
but continued to be handicapped by the dearth of properly 
trained personnel and the curious ignoring of much of the sig- 
nificant work done in the 1920s, the “classic” period of German 
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sociology. Britain continued the advances evident earlier; there 
was still. however, a notable lack of recognition of sociology in 
other than the red-brick universities. Japan was very active, 
with a strong group of younger men who launched Japanese 
researches independently of hampering traditions and Ameri- 
can occupation influence alike; Kunio Odaka was one of the 
most vigorous. Norway, Sweden and Denmark made notable 
progress; the latter country brought out a new periodical, Acta 
Sociologica, the first issue of which was devoted to the work of 
Theodor Geiger of the University of Aarhus. The one exception 
to the generally hopeful picture was Italy, where except for 
Franco Ferrarotti and his associates little was being done that 
represented any marked departure from the older and basically 
sterile period immediately prior to World War II. 

Popular interest in sociology in the United States was enor- 
mously stimulated by a special feature in Time magazine, de- 
voted to the work of David Riesman, a University of Chicago 
sociologist whose book, The Lonely Crowd, was a stimulating 
analysis of changes in American character. His types of “other- 
directed.” “inner-directed” and “autonomous” personalities were 
refreshing departures from the orthodox Freudian models that 
had previously monopolized the field. In a little-known book, 
edited by John Doby, Introduction to Social Research, John C. 
McKinney of Michigan State university, East Lansing, con- 
tributed the best analysis of the entire procedure of type con- 
struction to be found in English. Lacking the appeal of Ries- 
man’s book, it nevertheless provided a rationale for types of all 
kinds—of personality, social group, value system and so on— 
that Riesman’s brilliant but impressionistic treatment did not 
include. 

The 1955 annual meeting of the American Sociological so- 
ciety, under the presidency of Donald Young of the Russell 
Sage foundation, took place at Washington, D.C., in early Sep- 
tember. At that time it was decided to hold the 1956 meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., again in early September. (H. BEc.) 


Sodality of Our Lady: see Societirs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
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Softball The Raybestos Cardinals of Stratford, Conn., were 
* winners in the r9s5 world tournament of the Ama- 

teur Softball association played at Clearwater, Fla. In giving the 

northeastern section of the United States the title for the first 

time since 1940 the victors captured six of their seven contests. 

The Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers, the defending champions, 


placed second in the final standing with a record of six won and 


CLOSE PLAY AT THIRD BASE in an exhibition softball game by girls’ teams 
of Atlanta, Ga., in 1955 


SODALITY OF OUR LADY—SOIL CONSERVATION 


two lost. After dropping a 1-0 decision to Stratford, Clearwater 
came back to shut out the Connecticut club, 2-0, and force the 
competition into a play-off game. Howie Weiland held the 
Bombers to two hits in the play-off and doubled to drive in 
Nick Santo, who had tripled, to win his own game in the tenth 
inning. 

Twenty-four teams competed in the third annual slow-pitch 
tournament at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Langs Pet Shop of Coving- 
ton, Ky., came through as champion. The Covington team beat 
the Cincinnati (O.) Comets, 19-13, in a single play-off to take 
the crown. 

The Orange Lionettes of Orange, Calif., behind the stellar 
pitching of Bertha Ragan, regained the women’s world cham- 
pionship. The Lionettes went undefeated in five games in the 
annual tourney at Portland, Ore. Miss Ragan hurled four shut- 
outs and then beat the Phoenix (Ariz.) Ramblers, 4-1, in the 
final for the best pitching performance in the history of the title 
event. Carole Nelson of the Fresno (Calif.) Rockets was chosen 
as “Miss Softball of 1955.” (TS Ve) 


Soil Conservation Increases in land area treated for soil 

* and water conservation and solution 
or partial solution of some of the more difficult and obscure 
soil’ problems were outstanding features of this world move- 
ment in rgss. It was estimated that during the year, in all 
countries, modern farming and grazing land practices designed 
to improve and safeguard soil resources and increase yields 
were applied on nearly 100,000,000 ac. of agricultural land 
not previously treated. The largest areas covered were in North 
America, parts of Africa and Australia, but considerable prog- 
ress was made also in spreading conservation methods in several 
parts of South and Central America, in small countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean and on the land of island nations such 
as the Philippines and Indonesia. Contouring, strip cropping, 
terracing, grazing-land improvement by use of better forage 
plants and controlled grazing and water diversion and storage 
facilities were the most widely adapted practices. Planting of 
trees on eroded land was an important activity in many parts 
of the world. 

A few details of conservation accomplishments in various 
world regions are given in the following: 

United States.—Major emphasis was given to speeding up 
the rate of application of complete conservation plans, includ- 
ing all needed practices, to the land of farms and ranches. This 
involved vigorous programs in all states, and in soil conserva- 
tion districts and watershed protection areas within states, to 
inform the people of the advantages of such plans. It involved 
also intensive training by the soil conservation service of con- 
servation technicians, especially in the field of engineering, in 
order to provide personnel required to assist farmers and 
ranchers and watershed groups in applying basic conservation 
plans and in preparing work plans for watersheds containing 
a large number of farms and municipalities. 

Favourable results were apparent in fiscal-year reports from 
all parts of the country. There were 2,674 organized conserva- 
tion districts covering approximately 1,485,000,000 ac. and 
including 4,884,490 farms and ranches. The work of planning 
and applying conservation measures to the land was in progress 
in all but the seven most newly organized districts. In addi- 
tion, operations to apply water management and flood-control 
measures, in addition to soil conservation plans on farmland, 
were proceeding according to schedule in 59 pilot watershed 
areas, subwatersheds of 11 major watersheds and in 103 water- 
shed protection projects established by local groups under 
authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
act of 1954. 
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During the fiscal year, nearly 136,000 farmers and ranchers 
operating 42,000,000 ac. in soil conservation districts took 
the first steps toward complete conservation land use on their 
land. This made a cumulative total of 1,552,336 farmers and 
ranchers, operating 454,427,009 ac., who had adopted conserva- 
tion plans and methods as a basis for season to season produc- 
tion. Of this number, 1,034,530 farmers using more than 286,- 
500,000 ac. were working in an advanced stage of complete con- 
servation; and 164,673 farmers had applied all measures needed 
for permanent conservation use of their soil and water resources. 

There was wide public interest during the year in the water- 
shed protection and flood prevention phase of the program. 
Given below are works accomplished in 1955 in 11 major water- 
sheds and 58 small upstream pilot watershed projects, with 
technical assistance and cost-sharing by the soil conservation 
service of the U.S. department of agriculture: 
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Channel! stabilization and iniphewcevewts: els a= sas abe te waiad for kanal br tea * 211 mi 
PCE raves s|OniCONsthUcthON cet Kelteriia\ lel ov ve; (ete: ie 6) ene. oe oe 67 mi 
MBVEGSICH CIC Kesha elremclveitGMney leluotion Neus ic: tel" 6) sy a (et 6? 12 
Roadside erosion control. rbd : siehind se) Be gatioy ets 425 mi. 
Revegetation with grasses and fonuines, aoa Stands: site Mii enced iF A ct PLACER} Celek 


The state legislatures moved during the year to authorize 
state and local agencies to assume their new responsibilities 
for initiating and carrying through with the watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention projects where they were needed. 
During 1955, 20 states passed new or amendatory legislation to 
further co-operation between state and local agencies and the 
U.S. department of agriculture in watershed activities. In all, 
37 different laws were passed in the 20 states. This response 
of the states appeared to be a record for legislative action in 
a single year directed toward co-operation with the federal 
government in a soil and water conservation and development 
program. 

Thousands of farmers and ranchers sought technical assist- 
ance in the engineering phases of soil and water conservation 
problems. This was largely because of drought and the need to 
make better use of water available for agriculture. In the 
normally humid states east of the Mississippi river, the spread 
of irrigation facilities for use in periods of dry weather was 
greater than ever before. The soil conservation service assisted 
more than 10,000 farmers with planning and installing sprinkler 
irrigation systems during the year. 

Other water conservation and use practices newly applied on 
farms throughout the country during 1955 were: 

86,574 ponds constructed 

6,902 mi. of water diversion channels 

45,806 mi. of terracing for runoff control 
1,713,618 ac. benefited by improved irrigation water application 

493,907 ac. levelled for new irrigation systems 
1,553,562 ac. of wet land drained 

The following practices involving crop production and revege- 
tation methods were applied on farm and range land: 


Erontour farmingies sade te © i 60. sles « wl 6 « » sw “9 o) 9 Spb 40,889 aC. 


over cropping. « 2.6 + . 0% we 6 6 we 8 ww o « 4,506,673 ac. 
SADICKOPPING i oiiolls) csflis) is! (m Giexjeol '8 ce, ies Gsive\ “wl (as) © <ys: 's 947,611 ac. 
Tree planting . . « en een th eee Cte DCTS DE Oe C Shucy sor biG Spey. Oss 
Seeding range and poshie op (Seven eo K, aptareretia eden rtd) iscateO, bO4,O0 4 OC. 
Wildlife area planting and improvement . . . » + + + + Ao 525,051 ac. 
Windbreak planting eae nS tye baelgivAle, fe. Lesbovhies uss Texte: 10 yee 1,224 mi. 
Hedgerow planting. . - « « = 2 + 2 +e ee ee ee we ow 705,466 rods 
Stubble mulching. . . - wel smite: hehe isis thy « o845199:01:6 ae7 
Crop residue utilization for ‘soll fertility AEA Lorene. ception tof tance wELi7 49;440006, 


Europe.—Modern soil conservation methods were being intro- 
duced into the agriculture of most European countries. Even 
where there was no government-authorized program, scientists 
connected with agricultural colleges or other institutions were 
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making an effort to complete necessary land studies and adapt 
conservation practices to different land types. 

In Poland, a level or gently undulating and well-watered 
country, surveys revealed that soil erosion was reaching serious 
proportions in loess soils, with formation of gullies and annual 
losses in the humus strata of the soil of lands used for crop 
production. Demonstration areas, established in the vicinity 
of Lublin, displayed contour strip cropping, waterways strength- 
ened by a fascine fence and terraces formed by using the 
rotary plow with ridges planted to grasses. Several excellent 
publications on soil conservation methods were issued in Poland. 

In Spain a Soil Conservation law was passed and an agency 
organized in the Ministerio de Agricultura to develop a pro- 
gram. Training of soil conservation technicians, surveys and 
practical demonstrations and information and education pro- 
grams to acquaint the people with the needs and objectives of 
the work were launched simultaneously during the year. The 
secretary of agriculture of Spain visited the department of 
agriculture of the United States to study its soil and water 
conservation program for gradual adaptation in Spain. 

In Greece the land improvement section of the ministry of 


“agriculture, established in 1954, launched an over-all program 


including research, demonstrations and educational features 
similar to that of Spain. Very serious problems faced both coun- 
tries because of large areas of severely eroded land. 

Scientists of the department of soils, Agrochemical institute, 
Budapest, Hung., reported results of experiments and investi- 
gations to determine the effects of soil erosion on nutrients in 
different soils, with special reference to the root-zone horizon. 
Brown forest soil, steppe soil, Rendzina soil, clay soil and 
alluvial sand were studied. Under identical topographic and 
climatic conditions, the greatest losses in organic substances 
and total nitrogen are suffered by Hungarian steppe soils. The 
brown forest soils, especially the B horizon, were found to be 
most resistant to water erosion. In all instances, the changes 
in nutrient content caused by erosion manifested themselves in 
crop yields and the general development of vegetation. Plans 
were made to adapt crops and legume-grass pasture and hay 
production to farmland areas to increase humus content, prevent 
further erosion and leaching and increase field yields. 

Mediterranean Areas.—The most pressing problems in 
North African and Asian countries bordering the Mediterranean 
sea were pointed out as follows by groups studying these areas: 
needed legislation to launch and support over-all soil and water 
conservation programs; immediate steps to protect good lands 
and forests; and afforestation on denuded hills. In Libya tree 
planting was started during the year, with demonstration plots 
to be used as nurseries to produce planting materials for refor- 
estation and dune fixation. Work had been started to plant 
sand dunes to heavy growing grasses on a grid system with 
trees in the centre. The object was to reclaim dunelands for 
wheat growing. 

Desert control measures were considered of paramount im- 
portance in these countries. Goat grazing control laws were 
passed in both Jordan and Lebanon. Water spreading was intro- 
duced in the Jordan desert, with the object of making use of 
cloudburst runoff. Two crops of hay a season, one ton per acre, 
were realized from use of this method. 

Preliminary studies showed a serious water conservation prob- 
lem in Egypt. It was determined that the country loses yearly 
in flood season, as drainage water and in the Sudd region, 
enough water to cultivate 10,000,000 ac. In Morocco, where 
outstanding vegetation studies had been completed, a start was 
made under the Morocco Forest fund to plant 14,900 ac. to 
fast-growing arid-land trees such as acacia and eucalyptus in 
combination with native cork oak, pines, junipers and cedars. 
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New Zealand.—The “aerial farming” device to control ero- 
sion, improve exhausted soils and deteriorating pastures in the 
hill country was proving successful. In five years 500,000 tons 
of phosphate, 1,000,000 lb. of clover and grass seed, 13,000,000 
lb. of rodent poison and 1,000,000 |b. of fencing and supply 
materials had been dropped from aeroplanes for use by hill 
farmers. Top-dressing and oversowing of pastures from the air 
had doubled carrying capacity and controlled erosion in all 
grazing areas where controlled grazing was practised. Land 
capability surveys and conservation farm planning, as used in 
the United States, had been adopted by the New Zealand Soil 
Conservation and Rivers Control council for use in the 14 soil 
conservation reserves, all the demonstration and experimental 
farms and also in the 8 large catchment districts. 

Australia.—A policy for protection of costly flood control 
dams and reservoirs was developed in New South Wales. The 
lands draining directly into reservoirs are placed under manage- 
ment of the state’s soil conservation service, and this agency is 
responsible for control of erosion and siltation. Some of the 
practices essential to protection of such areas are revegetation 
of all land, fencing with rabbitproof fence and rabbit eradica- 
tion. mechanical control works including stock-water ponds, silt 
traps, gully control structures, control of noxious weeds and 
provision and maintenance of access roads. 

Large per acre yield increases were reported in New South 
Wales as the direct result of conservation farming. 

Canada.—An excellent conservation program had been de- 
veloped to protect the land and water resources of Ontario. 
Nineteen conservation authorities, based on watershed limits, 
had been organized and their land, water and vegetation re- 
sources surveyed in detail. Work of applying conservation plans 
had begun in all authorities which included 11,976 sq.mi. and 
287 municipalities. 

South America.—In Argentina progress during the year in- 
cluded development of a conservation plan for the central 
pampas, where erosion and soil depletion had reached serious 
proportions. Work was started to establish 2,470,000 ac. of 
shelter belts to combat wind erosion. 

Soil and land capability surveys covering ten large areas had 
been completed and findings made available for conservation 
purposes. 

In Peru, in the region of Cuzco, some old Inca terraces which 
had been overgrown with vegetation were being cleared and 
brought into use. Also, in the same region, an interesting high- 
altitude cropping system which had been developed locally 
over a period of years was proving successful; contour bands 
of valuable eucalyptus trees were planted and cultivated for 
maximum production, with strips of high-producing maize and 
barley between and below the trees. 

These plantings were at altitudes of 11,000 ft. to 12,500 litte 
and were of considerable interest to conservationists working in 
eroded Andean areas. 

In Venezuela the department of soils of the ministry of agri- 
culture had covered 2,965,200 ac. in its soil survey and land 
capability program. Both new lands and land long in farms 
were included in these land studies. At the same time findings 
of important experiments to determine soil absorption changes 
resulting from loss of organic matter from tropical soils were 
reported. 

The results showed absorption decreases of 30% in soils low 
In organic matter. 

(See also DAMs; IRRIGATION.) (Dp. A. W.) 
Solar System: see AstRoNoMy. 

Solomon Islands: see Pactric IsLaNnps, BritisH; TRUST 
TERRITORIES. 


AFRICA, THE UNION OF 


-_ This Italian trust territory in East Africa is bound- 
Somalia. ed southeast by the Indian ocean, west by Kenya 
and northwest by Somaliland protectorate and Ethiopia. Area: 
198,275 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 1,269,000, including 30,000 
Arabs, 1,000 Indians and 5,000 Italians. Chief Somali tribal 
groups: Darot, Hawiya, Rahanuin, Dighil, Dirr and Tunni, 
nomadic or seminomadic pastoralists. Religion: Sunni (Shafi ) 
Moslem. Capital, Mogadishu, pop. (1952 est.) 50,000. Adminis- 
trator in 1955, Enrico Martino. 

History.—With the granting on Oct. 12, 1954, of a national 
flag to Somalia, the Italian administration underlined the con- 
siderable progress the country had made during the first five 
years of the trusteeship. By 1960 young Somalis were to be pre- 
pared to take over the reins of government now held by Italians. 
Although the latter had serious doubts about the country’s 
ability to “go it alone” economically, they credited the young 
Somalis with great will and ability to pick up the essentials 
of government. About 70 Somalis, ranging in age from 17 to 
30, were undergoing a three-year course at a special school of 
political administration. In 1955 Somalia had a total school 
population of more than 23,000 as compared with 3,000 in 1949. 

Total civilian expenditure for 1955 was estimated at 67,632,- 
000 somali and total revenue at 31,800,000 somali, the deficit 
being covered by direct grant from Italy and the subsidized 
market for bananas, Somalia’s principal export, also provided 
by Italy. (See also TRUST TERRITORIES. ) 


Education.—Schools (1954-55): primary (including nursery and 
adult) 232, pupils 23,346, teachers 420; secondary (including 1 teachers’ 
training school with 37 students; other vocational in parentheses): 23 
(13), pupils 1,328 (575), teachers 119 (65, excluding Italian commer- 
cial school); 1 institute of legal, economic and social studies, students 
19 (of which 14 Somalis), 1 professor. 


Finance--Monetary unit: somalo (=14 cents U.S.). Budget (July 
1953-Dec. 1954, actual; 1955 est. in parentheses): revenue 132,896,177 
somali, including 81,703,000 somali grant-in-aid from Italy (87,232,000 
somali, including 55,432,000 somali grant-in-aid from Italy); expendi- 
ture 132,207,031 somali (87,232,000 somali). 


Foreign Trade.—-(1954) Imports 81,893,400 somali; exports 62,252,000 
somali (bananas 43,586,700 somali; hides and skins 6,118,000 somali; 
cotton 2,284,500 somali). 


Somaliland, British: see British East AFRICA. 


Somaliland French This overseas territory of the French 
’ * union in the Gulf of Aden is bound- 
ed north, northwest and southwest by Ethiopia and southeast 
by the Somaliland Protectorate. Area: 8,494 sq.mi. Pop. (1952 
est.): 61,625, including 27,360 Somalis, 25,202 Danakils, 6,007 
Arabs, 2,357 Europeans; (1954 est.) 63,000. Capital, Jibuti, 
pop. (1953 est.) 27,723. Governor in 1955, René Petitbon. 
History.—The governor made two visits in the course of 
1955: one, in January, to the emperor of Ethiopia; the other, 
in February, to the imam of Yemen. Railway and harbour rates 
were lowered, to facilitate competition with the Assab route, 
which was attracting Ethiopian traffic. (Hv. DE.) 


Education.—Schools, 1953: primary 14, pupils 1,501; secondary (in- 
cluding teacher training) 4, pupils 88; vocational 5, pupils 196. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Monetary unit: Jibouti franc=1.64 metropoli- 
tan francs. In 1955, U.S. $1=350 metropolitan francs. Imports 2,231.- 
000,000 Jibouti fr., including 764,000,000 Jibouti fr. from France; ex- 
ports 2,653,000,000 Jibouti fr., including 2,475,000,000 Jibouti fr. for 
ships’ provisions. 


South Africa, British: see British SoutH AFRICAN TER- 
RITORIES. 


. : A realm of the Common- 
South Africa, The Union Of. weaitn of Nations, the 
Union of South Africa extends from the southernmost point of 
the African continent northward to the Limpopo, Molopo and 


western Orange rivers. The mandated territory of South-West 
Africa is administered by South Africa. (See also TRust TER- 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


Area Population Capital (total and 

Province (sq. mi.) (1951 census*) European pop., 1951 censusf) 
Cape of Good Hope. 278,839t 4,426,726 Capetown (571,638; 242,493) 
PRON sas gi Helin! By is 33,578 2,415,318 Pietermaritzburg (74,399; 31,512) 
Orange Free State . 49,866 1,016,570 Bloemfontein (109,130; 47,856) 
ransvodl, = «.». < .« 110,450 4,809,145 Pretoria (283,148; 149,614) 

Total, Union of 
South Africa . . 472,733§ 12,667,759|| 


South-West Africa. . 317,725 414,601§| Windhoek (20,490; 10,246) 


*Revised figures. {Revised preliminary figures. ilncluding Walvis Bay (374 sq. mi.) 
an enclave of Cape province administered with South-West Africa. §Excluding Marion 
Island (about 85 sq. mi.) and Prince Edward Island (about 18 sq. mi.), subantaretic de- 
pendencies. | European 20.9%, African 67.5%, Asian 2.9% (mainly in Natal), Coloured 
(mixed) 8.7% (mainly in Cape). {Including 48,588 Europeans. 


RITORIES. ) 

Total pop. (1954 est.) : Union, 13,393,000; South-West Africa 
447,000. Official languages (1946 census, Europeans only): 69% 
spoke Afrikaans and English, 17% English only, 14% Afrikaans 
only; Africans, generally Bantu (Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, etc.). 

Adherence to the most important religious groups at the 1946 
census was as follows: 


European Coloured African 
(%) (%) (%) 
BIOLCHERSTOMMEGE &. ielts <tF leas elie Lette fe 2 Lelie 53.8 31.5 3.4 
SSCs Ms Mees Ace Wepie) Usvileice! Sktair i alney cease 15.8 20.0 7.1 
BRETHOCNS Ade ce tinsel Nout ess wthhc. Gis Je oo Vekes G6 7.6 97, 12.9 
Remmi chlONG: ts! veils isl aise siete ar cits. seen 6 5.0 6.0 4.3 


Also: Europeans 4.4% Jewish; Coloureds 10.8% Congregational; Africans 9.7% 
members of native separatist churches, 5% Lutherans; Asians 63.2% Hindu, 21.5% 
Moslem. Of non-Europeans, 51% were Christian. 


Capetown is the seat of the legislature, Pretoria that of the 
government and Bloemfontein that of the supreme ‘court. Other 
principal towns (total pop. and European pop., 1951 census): 
Johannesburg (880,014; 359,539); Durban (475,026; 150,826); 
Port Elizabeth (188,617; 78,529); Germiston (149,982; 65,- 
978); Springs (119,351; 31,513); East London (90,978; 43,- 
807). Queen, Elizabeth II. Governor general in 1955, Ernest 
George Jansen. Prime minister, J. G. Strijdom. 

History.—Of the members of J. G. Strijdom’s cabinet, con- 
stituted in Dec. 1954, the minister of posts and telegraphs 
and minister of social welfare, J. J. Serfontein, and the minis- 
ter of labour, Senator J. de Klerk, were newcomers. The gov- 
ernor general, E. G. Jansen, was reappointed for a further 
five-year period of office. 

Legislation.—Vigorous controversy marked the passage of the 
Senate act introduced late in the parliamentary session. The 
act enlarged the senate from 48 to 89 members. By abolishing 
the previous system of proportional representation and by in- 
creasing the number of senators nominated by the government, 
the act ensured that in the reconstituted senate, the present 
government would have 77 members and the opposition only 8 
(the latter all elected from Natal). The purpose of this was 
to assure the government of a two-thirds majority when both 
houses of parliament sat together to remove the Cape coloured 
voters from the common electoral roll, a step anticipated in 
1956. This measure was passed in the face of strong opposition 
from the English-speaking minority who saw in it a breach of 
the constitution. Even some Afrikaners, led by a small group 
on the staff of Pretoria university, opposed the bill. They 
were supported by protests, widely signed, from members of the 
staff in all four English-speaking universities. A women’s move- 
ment and a new body, the covenant, were formed to continue 
public protests in defense of the constitution. The government 
claimed that as the necessity of altering the coloured franchise 
had been endorsed by the electorate the legal means (as re- 
quired by the supreme court) to effect this aim had to be 
devised. A sharp difference of opinion developed within the 
United party over the question whether, if and when it was 
returned to power, the party would restore the coloured voters 
to the common roll. Holding that the party was pledged to do 
so, Bernard Friedman, a liberal member, resigned his seat and 
contested the ensuing by-election in the Hillbrow division of 
Johannesburg as an independent, but he was defeated. 
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Another measure that aroused controversy was the bill to 
enlarge the appellate division of the supreme court from five to 
eleven judges. The bill also provided that the full court must 
sit in all future cases in which the validity of an act of parlia- 
ment was challenged. The Johannesburg bar attacked the bill 
and there was criticism within the legal profession of the gov- 
ernment’s nominations to the enlarged court. Other important 
measures passed during the session included: a bill making it 
a criminal offense to leave the Union without a passport or 
(in the case of holders of non-Union passports) an official per- 
mit; a bill to extend the powers of the police; bills to tighten 
the laws relating to racial zoning in group areas and to the 
residence of African servants in blocks of urban flats. 

Economic Position—In March the new minister of finance, 
Eric Louw, introduced his first budget. The year 1954-55 
yielded a surplus of £10,000,000, thanks to inland revenue pro- 
ducing £6,200,000 more than had been expected. This surplus 
was transferred to loan account. Expenditure in the coming year 
was estimated at nearly £240,000,000. There was a new tax of 
5s. in the pound on undistributed profits of public and private 
companies and also a new tax on donations designed to prevent 
tax evasion, both subject to certain concessions. Louw continued 
the policy adopted by his predecessor of making provision out 
of current revenue for a part of the loan expenditure by taking 
£15,000,000 from revenue as a contribution to the loan account. 
The Union’s satisfactory financial position was confirmed in 
August when the governor of the South African reserve bank, 
M. H. de Kock, made his annual survey. The balance of pay- 
ments showed an improvement over recent years. The Union’s 
reserves had increased from £75,000,000 at the end of 1953 to 
£88,400,000 at the end of June 1955. Of the latter amount, gold 
accounted for £75,000,000 and dollars for £13,000,000. The spe- 
cial arrangement for the sale of gold to the United Kingdom 
lapsed by mutual agreement because the United Kingdom was 
again in a position to acquire the major portion of South Afri- 
can gold in open competition with the rest of the world. The 
total national income of the Union rose by a further £95,000,000 
to £1,521,000,000, i.e., by 6.5% more than the previous year, 
while the average wholesale and retail price indexes rose by only 
about 1.4%. The bank rate was raised from 4% to 44%. The 
phenomenal rate of economic expansion that the country had 
experienced in the past eight years was bound to decline, notably 
in the tempo of private development. For that reason the need 
to restrain new development had become less urgent. The short- 
age of labour was still felt but it was met to some extent by 
intensive recruiting both within and outside the Union. A deter- 
mined effort to meet the mounting transport requirements of 
the country was made by the railways and harbours administra- 
tion which undertook an extensive program of capital expendi- 
ture reaching the record total of £60,000,000. Second only to 
gold as an export commodity, 295,000,000 Ib. of wool were sold 
for £60,000,000. A record total of 6,350,000 cases of oranges— 
three-quarters of the whole crop—were exported. The maize crop 
was so large as to cause anxiety about the disposal of the surplus. 

Race Relations.—In this field the position was quieter than 
in recent years. The application of the Bantu education act, 
providing for government control of former mission schools and 
institutions, was resisted. On the Witwatersrand an organized 
boycott of the African schools was effective in some centres. 
It was broken when the minister of native affairs decided to 
expel all children whose parents kept them away, but later this 
decision was modified on certain conditions. The University 
College of Fort Hare was closed for two months because of the 
alleged recalcitrant behaviour of the African students. A com- 
mission of inquiry reported the situation as serious, finding 
faults in both students and the authorities. Contrary to general 
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expectation, the removal of 60.000 Africans from the western 
urban areas of Johannesburg was, in its first stages, completed 
without trouble in the presence of large police and defense 
forces. A new African township at Meadowlands was opened to 
accommodate those removed from the western areas. At Klip- 
town near Johannesburg in June a “congress of the people,” 
having aroused widespread interest among non-Europeans, was 
attended by 3,000 delegates who adopted a “charter of freedom” 
setting forth a series of far-reaching demands for racial equality 
and other fundamental economic and social changes in South 
African society. The police raided the gathering at its con- 
clusion. 

International Affairs—An exchange of letters between the 
Union government and the United Kingdom government an- 
nounced the transfer of the naval base at Simonstown, near 
Capetown, by Great Britain to South Africa, not later than 
March 31, 1957. It was agreed that the British navy would 
continue to have facilities at the base. The Union government 
undertook to maintain the base in a state of efficiency not infe- 
rior to that existing at the time of transfer, and to pay to the 
United Kingdom £750,000 for the property. South Africa also 
agreed not to require U.K. admiralty personnel on loan to learn 
the Afrikaans language. A further condition stated that there 
would be no racial discrimination in employment at the base. 
The pact was welcomed in both countries by all political parties. 
The Union government decided to expand the South African 
navy in the next eight years. Six frigates and ten coastal mine- 
sweepers would be purchased. An extensive radar network was 
also planned at a cost of more than £5,000,000. In announcing 
the Simonstown agreement, the prime minister declared that in 
the event of war between Communist countries and the western 
powers, South Africa “will have no choice but will simply be 
dragged into such a war by circumstances, whether we want to 
or not. Alone we could not protect our long coastline or the 
points of entry into our country. For this reason we must seek 
co-operation and contact with other countries who share our 
interest in Africa.” 

The United Nations again discussed the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa and also the administration of the former man- 
dated territory of South-West Africa, but the Union declined to 
participate in further discussion on these subjects. 

(See also UNITED NATIONS. ) 
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EducationEuropean schools under provincial control (1955): primary 
2,170, intermediate 18, high schools 141, secondary and all age schools 
344; pupils (1950) 1,514,847; teachers (1950) 47,002. Vocational: 
European state vocational schools (1955) 42, pupils 58,500; technical 
institutes 11: agricultural colleges 5. Teacher training colleges (European, 
1955) 13, (non-European, 1948) 55; students (all races, 1950) 7,294. 
Non-European schools (1953) 5,346, pupils (1955) 900,000. Private 
schools (all levels, 1950): European 284, non-European 672. Universities 
(1955) 9, students (including external) 24,703. Nonwhite students 1,068. 
University College of Fort Hare (for Bantu), 374 students. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: South African pound at par with 
the pound sterling and with an exchange rate of £(S.A.)0.359 to the U.S. 
dollar. Budget (1955-56 est.): revenue £(S.A.)259,100,000; expenditure 
£(S.A.)259,000,000. Total public debt (March 1954) £(S.A.)884,900,- 
ooo, of which £(S.A.)61,700,000 external, Currency circulation (June 
1954) £(S.A.)94,000,000, (Jan. 1955) £(S.A.)95,600,000. Bank deposits 
(June 1954) £(S.A.)318,100,000, (Oct. 1954) £(S.A.)338,900,000. Gold 
and foreign exchange (Aug. 1954) U.S. $325,000,000, (May 1955) U.S. 
$345,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £(S.A.)443,300,000; exports £(S.A.) 
317,700,000. Main sources of imports: U.K. 34%; U.S. and Canada 
23%: continental European Payments union countries 17%. Main desti- 
nations of exports: U.K. 27%; other sterling area 23%; France 6%; 
other continental E.P.U. 19%; U.S. and Canada 6%. Main exports: wool 
22%; diamonds (1953) 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1955): 316,640 km. Motor 
vehicles in use (1953): cars 538,000; commercial vehicles 145,000. Rail- 
ways (1954): 21,600 km.; freight, ton-km. 22,960,000,000. Shipping: 
merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over (July 1954): 149; total ton- 
nage 129,000. Air transport (1954): passenger-km. 329,786,000; cargo, 
ton-km. 8,139,000; km. flown (1953) 10,514,000. Telephones (March 
1954): 606,152. Radio receiving sets (1953): 665,000. 

Agriculture.—(On farms and estates only, except as indicated.) Main 
crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat (total crop) 535,000; maize (corn) 
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3,315,000; barley 61,000; sorghum (total crop) 145,000; oranges and 
tangerines 279,000; grapefruit 14,000; lemons 3,000; (1953): potatoes 
(total crop) 184,000; groundnuts (peanuts) 197,000; sunflower seed 
46,000; tobacco 18,200; (1952): dry beans 40,000; raisins 10,000; 
grapes 456,000. Livestock (Sept. 1953): cattle 11,655,000; sheep 35,992,- 
000; pigs 537,000; poultry 15,725,000; horses (Sept. 1951) 676,000; 
goats (1951) 5,400,000. Production (metric tons, 1954): sugar, raw 
value 752,000; wool 63,000; meat 374,400 of which beef and veal 282,- 
ooo: butter 37,000; cheese 12,240; milk (1953) 2,019,000; wine (1953) 
288.000. Fisheries (catch landed, 1953): 374,000 metric tons. 
Industry.—Industrial establishments (1951-52) 15,564, employing 254,- 
877 Europeans and 544,105 non-Europeans. Index of employment (1954; 
1948—100) 125, (1953) 123. Fuel and power (1954): coal 29,317,000 
metric tons; electricity 14,634,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 
1954): iron ore (60%-65% metal content) 1,893,000; pig iron 1,196,700; 
crude steel 1,431,000; copper (smelter) 40,980; (1953): asbestos 85,260; 
gold 11,940,616 fine oz.; diamonds 2,717,600 metric carats; ores (metal 
content, 1953): chrome 323,800; tungsten 231; antimony 2,730; man- 
ganese 332. Cement (1954) 2,162,100. New dwellings completed in 18 
principal urban areas (1954) 11,868 metric tons. 
South America: sce ARGENTINA; BoLiviA; BrAzIL; BRITISH 
Guana; CHILE; CoLoMBIA; ECUADOR; FRENCH GUIANA; PARA- 


cuay; Peru; SURINAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


. A south Atlantic state of the United 
South Carolina. States, eighth of the original 13 to ratify 
the constitution, South Carolina is known as the “Palmetto 
state.” Area: 31,055 sq.mi. (750 sq.mi. inland water). Popula- 
tion: (July 1, 1955, est.) 2,226,000; (1950 census) 2,117,027; 
61.1% white, 38.9% nonwhite (almost entirely Negro), 63.3% 
rural. Capital: Columbia, pop. (1950) 86,914. Chief cities (with 
1950 population): Charleston, 70,174; Greenville, 58,161; Spar- 
tanburg, 36,795; Rock Hill, 24,502; Florence, 22,513; Sumter, 
20,185. 

History.—How to maintain racial segregation in public schools 
in spite of the 1954 supreme court declaration of unconstitu- 
tionality continued in 1955 to be the problem of greatest public 
concern. As the state anxiously awaited the result of further 
court hearings on how and when to desegregate, the legislature 
adopted with slight dissent the proposals of the Gressette com- 
mittee previously established to suggest legal methods of cir- 
cumventing the court. These included repeal of the compulsory 
attendance law, the law regulating school terms, and a law 
which gave a taxpayer the right to send his child to any school 
in any county where he paid taxes. Authority of local boards of 
trustees was increased by giving them the exclusive authority to 
operate or not operate schools, power to lease school property, 
and the right to transfer pupils from one school to another. 
It was also decreed that appropriations should cease for any 
school when any pupil was transferred to or from that school 
pursuant to a court order. 

Subsequent to the May 31 directive of the supreme court 
that lower federal courts proceed with reasonable speed to en- 
force desegregation, a three-judge court ordered the trustees 
involved in the original Clarendon county case to proceed “with 
all convenient speed” but no time limit was set, and the trus- 
tees remained determined to close the school if necessary to pre- 
vent biracial attendance. Meanwhile there were organized in 
various communities prosegregation ‘Citizens Councils” which 
in some cases exerted effective economic pressures on Negroes 
who had signed desegregation petitions or otherwise identified 
themselves with the movement. At the end of the year segrega- 
tion continued in all public schools. 

Constitutional amendments legalizing increased travel allow- 
ance for legislators and removing from the state oath of office 
the pledge against duelling received final approval. Significant 
legislation included a law for suspension of a motor vehicle 
driver’s licence upon the accumulation of 12 demerit points 
assessed for traffic law violations, a law co-ordinating the state 
retirement system with federal old-age and survivors insurance, 
and an act requiring maximum penalties for third offense felo- 
nies. Investigations were ordered for the office of the state 
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insurance commissioner and for the state-owned Santee-Cooper 
hydroelectric power company. A Fiscal Survey commission was 


created to study the increasingly urgent problem of state 
finance. 


Chief state officers in 1955 were: George B. Timmerman, Jr., 
governor; Ernest F. Hollings, lieutenant governor; O. Frank 
Thornton, secretary of state; Jeff B. Bates, treasurer; T. C. 
Callison, attorney general; Eldridge C. Rhodes, comptroller 
general; Jesse T. Anderson, superintendent of education; D. 
Gordon Baker, chief justice. 


Education.—Continued progress was made in the sales tax supported pro- 
gram of 1951 to improve and equalize white and Negro school facilities. 
The legislature raised the school construction debt limit from $100,000,- 
000 to $137,500,000 and by Oct. 18 the Educational Finance commission 
had approved (since the inauguration of the program) projects costing 
$148,780,887 of which about 55% was for Negro schools. For the year 
ended June 30 current expenditures for public schools totalled $79,747,- 
890. Enrolment in white elementary schools was 213,932; in Negro ele- 
mentary schools, 184,206; in white high schools, 99,000; in Negro high 
schools, 55,811. Elementary teachers numbered 6,858 white and 5,192 
Negro; high school teachers, 4,225 white and 1,794 Negro. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—In 
the year ended June 30, 1955, public expenditures for relief of needy 
persons amounted to $24,941,376 of which $18,221,676 were federal 
funds. The total of 96,403 persons receiving assistance included 48,996 
aged, 2,168 blind, 34,165 dependent children, 9,011 totally disabled and 
2,063 needing general assistance. The average weekly number of persons 
receiving unemployment compensation was 13,185 and the amount paid in 
benefits during the year was $12,328,026. On June 30 the funds available 
for unemployment compensation totalled $68,784,756. Patients in the 
state hospital for mentally diseased, June 30, numbered 6,038; in the 
school for feeble-minded, 1,645. On the same date there were 1,884 in the 
state penitentiary, 213 in the Negro boys’ reformatory, 267 in the white 
boys’ reformatory, 60 in the Negro girls’ reformatory, 96 in the white 
girls’ reformatory. 


Communications—Highway mileage in the state system on June 30 was 
24,633 of which 18,432 was paved; mileage of rural county roads was 
25,843, largely unpaved. State highway department receipts for the fiscal 
year were $50,384,895 and expenditures were $50,122,417. Railroad mile- 
age was 3,343. For the year ended June 30 the value of exports through 
the south customs district was $122,500,000; of imports, $64,200,000. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 27 national banks 
with 51 branches, 112 state banks with 23 branches, 14 cash depositories, 
and 1 military facility. Capital, resources and deposits were, respectively: 
national, $35,463,000, $526,570,000, $487,032,000; state, $30,968,391, 
$323,549,938, $291,399,861. Resources of the 37 state building and loan 
associations were $88,342,767; of 38 federal associations, $251,884,743. 
During the year ended June 30, 1955, the state operated under a general 
appropriations and surplus spending budget of $171,530,620 and showed 
a general fund deficit at the end of the year of $1,801,883. Total state 
receipts and expenditures were, respectively, $301,276,346 and $303,960,- 
556. For the year begun July 1 the general appropriations act totalled 
$171,570,517. The June 30 funded debt was $146,298,792 of which $99,- 
198,000 was for public schools and colleges, and $45,482,000 for high- 
ways. Federal internal revenue collected amounted to $242,192,063; cCus- 
toms collections, $5,646,830. 


Table I.—Principal Crops of South Carolina 


Indicated Average, 

1955 1954 1944-53 
Rom; DUS) ike 6 & Gl hie Ne 30,940,000 11,718,000 25,972,000 
MuNedt: DU. “sus 6s 6 4 © 3,059,000 3,081,000 3,040,000 
Oats, bu Coo Ow 22,456,000 23,846,000 17,184,000 
BAChY ONS) (bs) © 9 01s)! ° 404,000 262,000 412,000 
ecnuts; sibs ie! aiiowtel re) el 6 10,725,000 5,700,000 14,876,000 
Soybeons, bu. . . « « « « 2,250,000 910,000 589,000 
Irish potatoes, bu... - «+ 1,102,000 1,595,000 1,979,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. ... . 2,400,000 1,495,000 4,145,000 
BODOCCOMID. melienie ie" 6 ef-s 195,880,000 148,050,000 154,874,000 
Cotton, bdles . 46 « so ss 555,000 501,000 692,000 
Bacans, bs. «1 « 6s) 6 s 650,000 2,800,000 3,357,000 
Peaches, bu. . . « « «+ « Ging 3,350,000 3,592,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture——The official Oct. 24 estimate of total 1955 value of field 
and commercial truck crops was $322,189,000, about 22% more than in 
1954 when value was down (because of drought) to $264,350,000 from 
3,784,000 harvested acres. The 1955 peach crop was destroyed by a late 
March freeze. Cash farm income in 1954 was $321,936,000 distributed as 
follows: crops, 227,894,000; livestock and products, $91,261,000; govern- 
ment payments, $2,781,000. 

Manufactures.—The value of products manufactured in 2,003 establish- 


Table IIl.— Value of Principal Industrial Products of South Carolina 
Year ending Year ending 


Industry June 30, 1955 June 30, 1954 


Textiles (including knitting) . . +. +++ > $1,604,691,784 $1,493,400,618 
Lumber products (barrels, boxes, barker 
neering, paper and ulp, furniture, 

Paod work sn ollie? co : ee eile) sere 187,120,267 186,630,853 
RES Glareiecs) tants is Rw elise, (ee uh 6: He 123,761,684 113,567,846 
TMCHCICITY = Otc! We puis tel ve. whe Sei ah ie) ete)“ 88,350,622 81,859,230 
LETC? Seer clr oO" GE CmtD CmaOn Ompr a 35,388,557 36,663,609 
Textile supplies » - + + ee ee ee ee 33,487,363 35,129,840 


Source: South Carolina Department of Labor. 
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ments during the year ended June 30, 1955, was $2,410,165,766, an in- 
crease of $140,160,332 over the previous year. Total manufacturing 
capital was $1,227,541,810, an increase of $79,288,861. Employees num- 


bered 188,999, an increase of 2,564. Wages paid industrial workers 

totalled $494,201,499. (CG. i En) 

Table IIl.—Mineral Production of South Carolina 
(In short tons) 
1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Claysysis Petre ee ee os « 947,006 $4,675,000 964,000 $ 4,802,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . . . 1,048,000 892,000 2,976,000 2,564,000 
Sone itemerie ac8 boat - 2,915,000 3,881,000 2,914,000 3,976,000 
Other minerals ": elec pears 5,083,000 sre 6,429,000 
THs. vee ey ots BO $14,531,000 $17,771,000 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in South Carolina in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, South Carolina was 
first among the states in output of kyanite, second in vermiculite and 
eos 43rd in the value of its mineral output, with 0.12% of the U.S. 
total. 


South Dakota A north central state of the United States, 

* admitted to the union in 1889. Descriptive 
title: “Land of Infinite Variety.” Area: 77,047 sq.mi., of which 
5II sq.mi. are water. Population: (est. July 1, 1954) 659,000; 
(1950 census) 652,740, one-third urban, two-thirds rural. In 
1950 the state had 23,334 Indians and 727 Negroes. Capital: 
Pierre, population (1950) 5,715. Principal cities: Sioux Falls, 
52,696; Rapid City, 25,310; and Aberdeen, 21,051. 

History.—The full output of a hard-working legislature which 
met for a sixty-day session in early spring was approved by 
Governor Joe Foss. Despite a record budget, the only new tax 
enacted was an additional 1% sales tax to finance a $7,500,000 
bonus for Korean veterans. Some governmental reorganization, 
particularly of state boards and commissions, was provided for 
in legislation recommended by a “Little Hoover Committee.” 

Most hotly debated of all legislation was a recodification of 
state school laws, fostering reorganization of school districts, 
and the establishment of directors of assessment on the county 
level instead of the township level. Opponents of both measures 
submitted petitions which would have suspended application of 
the laws pending referral to the voters in 1956. The petitions 
were, however, ruled invalid in the district court as improperly 
drawn. 

By repeal of a 1936 law the legislature sought to halt further 
expansion of the fifteen Hutterite colonies in the state. Action 
was precipitated by Hutterite purchase of 6,080 ac. in the 
James river valley for the establishment of additional commu- 
nal settlements, necessitated by a heavy birth rate. Sentiment 
against the proposed colonies was largely local and based upon 
a feeling that the existence of such communities detracted from 
towns in the area and that members did not contribute their 
proportionate share of taxes. Hutterites acted in violation of the 
statute in August to invite court review of the law. 

Starting July 1 all persons paid from public funds were re- 
quired to sign a loyalty oath. 

Uranium activity was stepped up considerably in 1955. A new 
carnotite ore body was discovered in the Black Hills, where con- 
struction of an ore processing plant was begun June 24. Exten- 
sive deposits of lignite in the northwestern corner of the state, 
long known to be uraniferous, attracted prospectors who staked 
claims over the entire area. Whether these ores were of current 
commercial value remained in question. In September the 
Atomic Energy commission announced that prospects for a sat- 
isfactory metallurgical process were good. 

Along the Missouri river work continued on the Oahe dam, 
largest of the main stem dams planned by the federal govern- 
ment, and on Gavins Point dam, the smallest. The river was 
closed off at the Gavins Point site on July 31. Congressional 
appropriations made in 1955 were designed to enable the corps 
of engineers to install the last two generators at Ft. Randall and 
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to bring Oahe to 18% and Gavins Point to 85% completion 
during the year ending July 1, 1956. 

Elective state officers of South Dakota in 1955 were: gov- 
ernor, Joe Foss; lieutenant governor, Roy Houck; attorney gen- 
eral. Phil Saunders; secretary of state, Geraldine Ostroot; state 
treasurer, Ed Elkins; state auditor, Lawrence Mayes. 


Education.—There were 271 public high schools maintained in South 
Dakota in the 1954-55 school year, with 2,028 teachers and 31,393 
students. Public elementary enrollment was 100,784 students, with 5,451 
teachers. In the 1952-53 school year 351 districts out of 3,400 provided 
educational facilities for two-thirds of all public grade school children 
and practically all public high school pupils. Schools were not operated 
in 844 rural districts. Total expenditures for public education (1954-55) 
were $39,134,679. Harold S. Freeman was superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Total disbursements by the state for all penal and charitable purposes dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, were $3,214,700; total for social 
services, $9,930,633. The department of public welfare distributed 
$5,862,893 in old-age assistance, $2,768,042 as aid to dependent children, 
$348,438 for disabled, and $104,395 for the needs of blind persons. 
Average payment (May, 1955) for 10,814 aged was $44.74; for 9,380 
recipients of aid to dependent children, $24.76; for 675 disabled, $46.44; 
for 202 blind, $43.68. Unemployment benefits for the fiscal year were 
$1,384,338 to a total of 5,844 individuals; there were 56 new veterans’ 
claims; total payments to all veterans were $492,644. The state main- 
tained one prison and one training school; expenditures during the fiscal 
year amounted to $815,002. There were 423 inmates at the prison on 
June 30, 1955. 

Communications——In the year ended June 30, 1955, the state main- 
tained a highway system of 6,470 mi.; county highway systems totalled 
20,394 mi., other rural roads 61,356 mi. Total disbursements from the 
state highway fund during the year were $28,089,417, the largest single 
item in the budget. There were 4,619 mi. of railroad in operation at the 
end of 1954 and a total of 170,975 telephones. 


Banking and Finance-—There were 136 state banks in operation as of 
June 30, 1955, with resources of $295,025,720 and total deposits of 
$270,887,851; 35 national banks with resources of $316,435,000 and 
deposits of $294,790,000. Eight state building and loan associations re- 
ported total assets of $14,231,594; five federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations had total assets of $17,773,000. 

Total receipts of state agencies for the year ended June 30, 1955, 
$79,472,099; total disbursements, $90,899,281, including retirement of 
the last $9,000,000 of rural credit bonds dating from the 1920s. This 
left the state free of all bonded indebtedness. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of South Dakota 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Com DU: wh. 5) ena 0, 68 83,140,000 115,913,000 108,013,000 
Wheat buns stil 6 «fe 6. « 28,325,000 27,008,000 43,157,000 
Oats; BU? o eo abs 5) # Xe . 105,380,000 113,772,000 98,658,000 
Barley, bu. . . . « « . 9,386,000 9,320,000 22,439,000 
RYe; DUS mele: (el te, ce nis) lel letve 3,718,000 2,460,000 4,202,000 
Flaxseed, bu. . . 2 + « « » 5,670,000 5,598,000 4,833,000 
Potatoes, bu. . . © « « « « 1,338,000 1,680,000 2,139,000 
Soybeans, bu. . . + - ee 3,156,000 3,114,000 682,000 
Hay, tons . 6 « » » + Aer 0) 4,100,000 4,878,000 3,617,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture—Dry weather during July and August 1955 sharply re- 
duced the corn and soybean crop, and livestock prices ran 15% below 
1954. 

In 1954 the total cash farm income, including government payments, 
was $537,000,000. Roughly two thirds of this amount was derived from 
livestock. Government payments for soil conservation and sugar beets 
amounted to $5,700,000. A farm census taken in 1954 revealed that there 
were 4,000 fewer farms than in 1950. 


Manufactures.—Employees engaged in manufacturing numbered 11,900 
in June 1955, with average weekly earnings of $68.43; employees in 
nonagricultural establishments, 125,800; value added by manufacture in 
1953, $80,703,000. Leading industries: food and kindred products, print- 
ing and publishing. (Ev. W. S.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in South Dakota in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of South Dakota 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Claysicr etre ate tone (e @ « 293,000 $ 2,641,000 331,000 $ 2,826,000 
Feldspar. «2 + + «2 « « 45,000 221,000 57,000 321,000 
Galdiloz icv a aces o )« 483,000 16,889,000 534,000 18,725,000 
Sand and gravel...» +» 5,846,000 2,478,000 5,402,000 2,828,000 
SiiverlOm sme veauce! et as 132,000 120,000 139,000 125,000 
Sencie. A oe) porn on ore (eval fofoye) 4,807,000 _ 1,189,000 4,996,000 
Other minerals . . «. « + « mae 3,299,000 eee 4,075,000 

Total «0 ee se ee $30,455,000 $33,896,000 


liminary ) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 South Dakota was 
first among the states in production of gold, second in feldspar, and 
fourth in mica; and ranked 36th in the value of its mineral output, 
with 0.24% of the U.S. total. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 


= sas Signed on 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. sept. s,r054, 
at Manila, Phil., the Southeast Asia Defense treaty provided the 
legal and political foundation for a new barrier to communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. The treaty established nothing 
more than a foundation, however, and it was not until 1955 that 
the bones of the legal agreement were clothed with the flesh and 
blood of specific military arrangements. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty organization (SEATO) came into 
effect at a conference at Bangkok, Thai., Feb. 23-25, 1955. It 
had taken nearly six months to get the Manila pact ratified, and 
the proclamation that the treaty was in force had come only on 
Feb. 19. No further changes had occurred in the original line-up 
of powers. The three Asian signatories (Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand), the two south Pacific members (Australia 
and New Zealand) and the three global powers (United King- 
dom, France and the United States) had stayed in despite de- 
mands from the communists and neutralists that some or all of 
them withdraw. No nations had been added despite other de- 
mands that Nationalist China, the Republic of Korea, Japan or 
other nations be included. 

The purpose of the Bangkok conference was overstated by a 
great many sources. Some official and press commentators ex- 
pected the Manila pact to result in a counterpart to the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO), with an elaborate, uni- 
fied military headquarters, possibly located in Singapore. The 
actual organization of SEATO was quite different. 

SEATO started with what the NATO organizers called “infra- 
structure,” the practical co-ordination of the national military 
forces and the working-level military arrangements, before pass- 
ing to a show of international command and high-level staffing. 

There was evidence that the U.S. and British staff officers, 
both diplomatic and military, who set up SEATO were thor- 
oughly familiar with the practical experiences of NATO and 
were desirous of avoiding the top-heavy features which had been 
necessary in Europe but which would not be required in an area 
possessing a wider variety of strategic possibilities. The SEATO 
structure was therefore very simple: 

The SEATO secretariat was composed of the ambassadors of 
the signatories accredited to the Thai kingdom, together with a 
Thai foreign office official; it was located in Bangkok. 

The military committees were given full freedom to meet at 
their own convenience and were organized at various levels, 
including both staff and advisory conferences. 

Economic and cultural committees were given the opportunity 
of getting down to practical work before they became formal- 
ized in elaborate headquarters. Throughout 1955 these commit- 
tees remained active. They were aware of the work of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, under the United 
Nations structure, and sought to supplement the work of the 
UN instead of replacing it. 

The progress in SEATO was at least partially responsible for 
two major developments in the neutralist Asian world and the 
communist world. The government and press of India remained 
antagonistic to SEATO throughout the year; the Indian spon- 
sorship of the Asian-African conference at Bandung in April 
was construed partly as a direct or indirect attack on SEATO. 
A conference of the communist and communist-controlled gov- 
ernments at Warsaw, Pol., set up in May a Warsaw convention 
providing for military co-ordination against U.S. or British 
operations. The Warsaw pact established a counterpart to both 
NATO and SEATO in that a political-military organ, the Po- 
litical Consultative committee, served as a clearinghouse for 
both strategic and diplomatic information. 

From the communist point of view, self-defense against com- 
munism is invariably aggression. It was not at all surprising, 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—SPAIN 


therefore, that the attitude of communist China toward SEATO 
remained implacably hostile throughout the year, following the 
tone of Chou En-lai’s charge before the People’s Political Con- 
sultative conference at Peking that by means of SEATO the 
United States was seeking to encircle China, to destroy the 
Korean armistice and to prepare for a new world war. This 
communist propaganda line wore thin as 1955 developed and 
was overshadowed by the more momentous developments con- 
nected with the meetings of the heads of state of the Big Four 
Powers at Geneva. 

On the side of the democratic world, SEATO slipped into 
place as a valuable though unobtrusive diplomatic and strategic 
mechanism for maintaining a minimum of preparedness in 
southeast Asia. The United States possessed direct, bilateral se- 
curity agreements with every other anticommunist nation in the 
far east (save for Indochina, where sweeping arrangements were 
prohibited by the Geneva settlement), including Japan, insular 
China and South Korea. In April John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
secretary of state, said that he thought it desirable to tie to- 
gether this complex of treaties into a new agreement and a new 
organization, but throughout 1955 the separate arrangements 
worked well in practice. The uncertain state of world diplomacy 
made a further step impracticable at that time. (See also 
ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE; GENEVA Bic Four CONFERENCES 
OF 1955.) CPR VieeAm Ios) 


Southern Rhodesia: see RuopesiA AND NYASALAND, Fep- 
ERATION OF. 

South-West Africa: see SoutH Arrica, THE UNION oF; 
Trust TERRITORIES; UNITED NATIONS. 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: see PreEsIDENTS, 
SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 

Soviet Union: see Union or Soviet SocrAList REPUBLICS. 


S bh The 1955 U.S. soybean crop was indicated at a 
oy cans. new high record 371,898,000 bu., as compared 
with the previous record of 342,795,000 bu. in 1954 and an 
average of 238,488,000 bu. for 1944-53. Acreage for harvest 
was increased to a record 18,397,000 ac., 8% more than 1954 
and far in excess of the 11,987,000-ac. average for the previous 
decade. The indicated yield was 20.4 bu. per acre as compared 
with 20.1 bu. in 1954 and an average of 19.9 bu. per acre. As 
usual, Illinois with 104,190,000 bu. was the leading producer, 
followed by Indiana (46,508,000 bu.), Minnesota (45,532,000 
bu.), Iowa (42,237,000 bu.), Missouri (34,740,000 bu.) and 
Ohio (31,125,000 bu.). 

Support prices were reduced from $2.22 per bushel (80% of 
parity) on the 1954 crop to $2.04 per bushel (70% of parity) 
on the 1955 crop. Seasonal price developments were unusual on 
the 1954 crop; highest prices were attained during the harvest 
period followed by a slow, irregular decline thereafter. Prices to 
producers were $2.08 per bushel in Oct. 1955, against $2.54 per 
bushel a year earlier. About 17,000,000 bu. of the 1954 crop 
were taken over by the Commodity Credit corporation under 
price support operations, of which most was sold for export. 
Carry-over stocks were moderate. Exports amounted to a rec- 
ord 60,000,000 bu., with Japan and western Europe the major 
takers. 

World production in 1955 was indicated at a record high of 
763,870,000 bu. as compared with 717,295,000 bu. in 1954 and a 
pre-World War II (1935-39) average of 463,720,000 bu. Area 
utilized was 44,050,000 ac. as compared with 42,765,000 ac. in 
1954 and 29,000,000 ac. in 1935-39. China and Manchuria ac- 
counted for 330,000,000 bu. of the total as against 320,000,000 
bu. in 1954 and about 360,000,000 bu. annually in the years 
immediately prior to World War II. (Js KR.) 
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Spain A country of southwestern Europe, Spain is bounded 
« north by the Bay of Biscay and France, west by the 
Atlantic ocean and Portugal and south and east by the Mediter- 
ranean sea. Area: 194,945 sq.mi., including Balearic (1,936 
sq-mi.) and Canary (2,804 sq.mi.) islands. Pop.: (1950 census) 
27,976,755, including Balearic (422,089) and Canary (793,328) 
islands; (mid-1955 est.) 28,976,000. Language: mainly Spanish 
(Castilian), but Catalan, Galician and Basque are also spoken. 
Religion: Roman Catholic; Protestants, about 12,000. Chief 
towns (pop., 1953 est.): Madrid (cap.) 1,641,954; Barcelona 
1,288,283; Valencia 515,917; Seville 383,900; Malaga 278,505; 
Zaragoza 267,952; Bilbao 229,334; Murcia 224,558: 16 towns 
with a population of 100,000 to 200,000. Chief of state, presi- 
dent of the council of ministers and commander in chief in 
1955, Gen. Francisco Franco. 

History.—Foreign Relations.—The year 1955 saw the contin- 
uation of the work on air and naval bases which, in accordance 
with the terms of the U.S.-Spanish agreement of Sept. 1953, 
had begun in 1954, and it was expected that the air bases of 
Torrejon (near Madrid) and Zaragoza would be operational by 
the autumn of 1956. Work also began on the new naval base at 
Rota near Cadiz and on the 487-mi. pipeline from there to 
Zaragoza, also planned to be fully functioning by the end of 
1956. Naval facilities were also planned for vessels of the U.S. 
navy at the already existing Spanish bases at El Ferrol, Carta- 
gena and Palma de Mallorca. During the two years following 
the conclusion of the agreement $244,000,000 was allocated to 
military expenditure. In addition to the above expenditure, the 
U.S. government let it be known that $350,000,000 would be 
spent on modernizing the equipment of the Spanish armed 
forces. A number of tanks and other war materials of U.S. 
manufacture arrived in Spain during the year, and it was an- 
nounced that a group of U.S.-built jet fighters, with Spanish 
pilots and a projected strength of 230, was in process of 
formation. 

As regards U.S. financial and economic aid to Spain, there 
was a disposition in Spanish official quarters to cavil at its 
alleged inadequacy. On this account $85,000,000 had been al- 
located in 1953 and a similar sum in 1954, but with the impor- 
tant difference that in the latter case only $30,000,000 could be 
expended on capital goods, the remaining $55,000,000 being ear- 
marked for the purchase of U-S. agricultural surpluses. 

On Feb. 24 John Lodge presented his letters to Franco ac- 
crediting him as U.S. ambassador to the Spanish government in 
succession to James C. Dunn. 

Spain continued to maintain normal diplomatic relations with 
all states of any importance with the exception of the Soviet 
Union, the “iron curtain” countries and communist China. An 
indication of the gradual improvement of Spain’s international 
status was the submission of its candidature for membership of 
the United Nations, which the United States undertook to sup- 
port. Anglo-Spanish commercial relations remained satisfactory, 
the United Kingdom retaining the position of Spain’s best cus- 
tomer, but political relations were not altogether cordial be- 
cause of the continuance, although in a rather less intensive 
form, of the officially instigated Spanish agitation for the return 
of Gibraltar. The policy of fostering good relations with the 
Islamic world and in particular with the Arab states was con- 
tinued, the latter, together with Turkey, absorbing about two- 
thirds of Spain’s textile exports. 

Franco and the Monarchy—The internal political situation 
was static. There was no change in the composition of the gov- 
ernment and the only development of importance was the tak- 
ing by Franco of the first overt steps toward the realization of 
his avowed intention of restoring the monarchy. For various 
reasons, however, he was opposed to a restoration in the person 
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of the present legitimist claimant to the throne, Don Juan, third 
son of King Alfonso XIII, and favoured instead the education 
in Spain of the elder son of Don Juan, Prince Juan Carlos, aged 
17, with a view to his eventual succession on coming of age 
(at 30) as laid down in the law of succession of 1947. Prince 
Juan Carlos entered the General Military academy at Zaragoza 
in Sept. 1955. There was, however, evidence that the govern- 
ment party, the Falange, which was predominantly antimon- 
archist, viewed the prospects of a restoration with disfavour, 
and Franco during the course of the year issued statements 
designed to convince the party that a restoration was in the 
national interests. 

Economic Position—The existence of a press censorship and 
the prohibition of the strike weapon as a means of adjusting 
industrial grievances continued to make it difficult to assess 
labour conditions accurately. The level of employment was satis- 
factory, the number of unemployed averaging about 150,000, 
though these figures probably did not include agricultural un- 
employment, which fluctuated greatly in accordance with local 
conditions. The housing shortage, especially workers’ dwellings, 
remained acute, and a $75,000,000 five-year plan for building 
cheap workers’ dwellings was sanctioned in July. 

Industrial activity was well maintained. The expansion of the 
hydroelectric grid and the construction of thermal power plants 
was pushed ahead, and for the second summer in succession the 
dry season brought no appreciable power cuts. The new state- 
sponsored steelworks at Avilés in Asturias, which was expected 
to go into limited production in 1956, was designed eventually 
to double the national steel production. 

Increasing interest was shown in the possibility of the appli- 
cation of nuclear energy, and in June Spain concluded an “atoms 
for peace” agreement with the United States, being also repre- 
sented at the “atoms for peace” conference at Geneva two 
months later. Extensive uranium deposits were reported to have 
been discovered in the Sierra Morena, and a number of Spanish 
engineers were sent to the United States for training in nuclear 
physics. 

Agriculture had a reasonably good year, the important foreign 
currency-earning citrus fruit export being well up to expecta- 
tions. The wheat crop of 3,700,000 tons was disappointing, but 
it was estimated that reserves (1,100,000 tons) would obviate 
the necessity of imports. 

In the field of domestic legislation the principal novelties 
were the promulgation of a law levying a surtax assessed on 
exterior signs of wealth and a decree prohibiting civil servants 
of the higher categories (cabinet ministers, ambassadors, direc- 
tors of government departments, high officials of the Falange 
party, etc.) holding other posts in their respective services or 
gainful positions in official or private companies. (AL. WA.) 


Education——Schools (1952-53): primary (including private) 65,411, 
pupils 2,887,090, teachers 80,719; secondary 119, pupils 247,713; voca- 
tional, pupils 159,690. Teacher training schools (primary) 106, students 
se a Universities 12, students 58,143, professors and lecturers (1952) 
3,268. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: peseta, with an official buying 
rate of 21.90 and controlled free 
rate of 38.95 pesetas per U.S. dol- 
lar. Budget (1954 est.): revenue 
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U.S. 18%; sterling area 13%; Germany 11%; franc area 11%. Main 
destinations of exports: sterling area 19%; Germany 19%; U.S. 10.3% ; 
franc area 7.5%. Chief exports (1954): oranges 15%; wine 6%, iron 
ore (1953) 5%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1954): 120,763.6 km., of 
which 73,475.8 km. national roads. Motor vehicles in use (1954): cars 
116,514; commercial vehicles 99,404. Railways 17,307 km., of which 
approximately 13,090 km. state lines; traffic (state only) passenger-km. 
(1953) 7,977,000, freight ton-km. (1954) 7,689,000. Shipping: merchant 
vessels of roo gross tons and over (July 1954) 1,166; total tonnage 
1,312,601. Air transport (1953): passenger-km. 285,932,000; freight 
ton-km. 1,387,000; 11,548,000 km. flown. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 
903,097. Licensed radio sets (1953): 1,313,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 4,541,000; barley 
2,135,000; oats 542,000; rye 487,000; maize (corn) 691,000; rice 352,- 
000: chick-peas 121,000; lentils 20,000; broad beans 99,000; potatoes 
3,515,000; cottonseed 34,000; cotton, lint 21,000; oranges, etc., I,110,- 
000: bananas 245,000; olives 1,296,000; flax 10,400; hemp 9,800; 
(1953) groundnuts (peanuts) 11,000; tobacco 31,700; sweet potatoes 
and yams 148,000; lemons, limes, etc., 49,000. Livestock: (Sept. 1954) 
sheep 20,000, pigs 5,000; (Sept. 1953) cattle 3,184,000, horses 650,000, 
mules 1,156,000, asses 799,000, chickens 26,623,000, goats (1950) 4,135.- 
ooo. Production (metric tons, 1954): beet and cane sugar, raw value 
268,000: olive oil 276,000; wine 1,776,000; wool 26,000. Fisheries: 
total catch (1953) 634,700 metric tons. 

Industry—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1954): coal 12,382,000; lig- 
nite 1,741,000; electricity 8,606,000,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 
1954): pig iron 924,000; crude steel 1,097,100; copper, blister 5,760; 


lead, refined 56,690; zinc, smelter 22,830; cement 3,301,000, iron ore 
(50% metal content) 3,405,000; potash (1953) 166,000. Other ores 
(metal content, 1953): tungsten 1,531; manganese 14,900; antimony 


563; pyrites 1,783,000. Textiles (metric tons, 1954): cotton yarn 53,400; 
wool yarn 14,040; rayon filament yarn 12,380; rayon staple fibre 27,080. 
New dwelling units completed (1954) 24,722. Index of industrial pro- 
duction (1948=100): general (Dec. 1953) 150; mining (Jan. 1955) 
143; gas and electricity (Jan. 1955) 18s. 


Spanish-American Literature: see LatiN-AMERICAN Lit- 


ERATURE. 

. ° * Under this heading are 
Spanish Colonial Empire. ceouped the Spanish posses- 
sions in Africa. Their total area is approximately 134,477 sq.mi. 
and the total population (1950 census) 1,402,004. Areas, popu- 
lations, capital towns and governors of the territories are given 
in the table. 

History.—Spain’s policy of cultivating the good will of the 
Islamic world continued to be the guiding principle in its rela- 
tions with the native population of its Moroccan protectorate, 
an added motive for seeking whose good will being Spain’s irri- 
tation over France’s failure to consult regarding the deposition 
in Aug. 1953 of Sultan Mohammed ben Yussef, whose nephew, 
Muley Hassan Hassan ben el-Mehdi, was khalifa (sultan’s rep- 
resentative) in the Spanish zone. The Spanish government made 
no secret of the fact that in principle it favoured the cause of 
the dethroned sultan and thus openly sympathized with those 
extensive sectors of the population of the French zone who were 
bitterly opposed to France’s Moroccan policy. 

In September the Spanish government addressed a note to the 
French government contending that, while the re-establishment 
of order in French Morocco was the responsibility of France 
alone, Spain should of right be admitted to participate in any 
negotiations between the French and Moroccan authorities hav- 
ing as their object the modification of the regime in the French 
zone. 


According to the 1955 budget estimates the central govern- 
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26,074,200,000 pesetas; expenditure Area Population 
26,020,800,000 pesetas. Total public Country (sq.mi.) (1950 census) Capital Status Governor 
debt (1954): 86,896,700,000 pese- Spanish Morocco 
tas. Currency circulation: (May Northern zone. . . ss 7,589 1,010,117 Tetudn pop. Protectorate High es hi G \ 
1954) 37,800,000,000 pesetas; (May ee ead! (1320 consis) B07 2 Garcia: Valle y. Mareen i 
1955) 42,100,000,000 pesetas. Bank Southermieon eens Kholifa (vi : 
; C bo cee. 7S) 5, alifa (viceroy): 
deposits: (Sept. 1954) 59,900,000,- lentiternitor % ‘ 579 878 Cabo dJuby Protectorate Muley Hassan Hassan ben el-Mehdi 
: : Z y siete 3 38,295 Sidi Ifni pop. Colony 
ooo pesetas; (Dec. 1954) 64,400,- Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, (1950 census) 7,951 
000,000 pesetas. Gold reserves (May Chafarinas and Pefién 
1955): U.S. $56,000,000. de Velez. . . «so 82 141,302 _ Administered as _ 
j t of Spai 
Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports Spanish Sahara ak be 
$614,000,000 (1,880,900,000_ spe- eS de sie Daxey \Oy “ar “ele ae Vere: ( Villa Cisneros pop. Colony _ 
cial gold pesetas); exports $464,- Rte at ie li o ' AAS 1950 census) 1,011 
Sado Cid t.Got.odo special gold Spanish Guinea . . .. . 10; 8351 198,663 Santa Isabel, on Colony — 


4 c including Fernando Po 
pesetas). Main sources of imports: and four small islands 


Fernando Po 
pop. (1950 census) 11,098 
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ment’s expenditure on Spanish possessions in Africa amounted 
to 1,099,600,000 pesetas, an increase of 1,074,000 pesetas on 
expenditure for 1954. Of this sum the greater part was ear- 
marked for military expenses in the protectorate. (AL. WA.) 


Finance.—Spanish Morocco, budget (1953 est.): balanced at 378,800,- 
ooo pesetas. Spanish Guinea, budget (1953): balanced at 73,936,000 
pesetas. 

Foreign Trade.—Spanish Morocco (1952): imports 933,900,000 pesetas; 
exports 571,500,000 pesetas. Spanish Guinea, exports (1953, metric 
tons): to Spain, cocoa 10,604.1, coffee 5,339.4, timber 87,030.3, other 
items 21,532.4; to rest of world 16,327.4; imports from Spain 317,315,- 
200 pesetas. Spanish West Africa: exports 38,702,750 pesetas: imports 
34,041,980 pesetas. 

Transport and Communications.—Spanish Morocco: roads (1953) 869 
km.; railways (1951) 173 km. Motor vehicles (1953): 2,875. Tele- 
phones (Jan. 1954): Spanish Morocco and North Africa 12,396: Spanish 
Guinea 525; Spanish West Africa 166. 


Spanish Literature During 1955 Works such as expres- 

* sions of the fervour of the Marian 
year (1954) or of antagonism to the status quo of Gibraltar 
which reflected the national conscience and pride achieved re- 
warding success, which might be temporary for La Muralla of 
J. Calvo Sotelo (more than 500 performances in Madrid and 
300 in Barcelona, 1954-55), which carried the author into the 
Academy, and its Barcelona parallel, La Ferida Lluminosa (La 
Herida Luminosa) of J. M. de Sagarra. La Mujer Nueva, a 
novel of Carmen Laforet describing a similarly orthodox solu- 
tion to a crise de conscience, won the Menorca prize of 200,000 
pesetas. But in general writers sought a more individual and 
human expression. 

Renewing the faith of the older masters—Unamuno, Macha- 
do, J. R. Jiménez—and the newer—Aleixandre—poets eschewed 
the feverish desasosiego of recent religious verse and pursued 
with more noble equanimity the search for understanding of 
that tercer mundo profundo: exacta luz y clara poesia of Da- 
maso Alonso’s Hombre y Dios. Expression was simplified and 
found in nature renewed inspiration; but poetry rarely strayed 
from supernal mysteries to delight in simple things. 

In prose an identical preoccupation with the individual, as a 
person rather than a soul, maintained the contemporary series 
of autobiographies and biographies and, in fiction (both novel 
and short story), developed the modern picaresque form in 
which every single character—the hero is out-of-date—struggles 
to fulfil his more or less humble destiny on earth. Tremendous 
energy is released by the continuous splitting of the human 
atom, the “setting” of the experiment is described with the 
minute realism not of the scientist but of the poet concerned 
with it only as a function, not as a background. The whole 
process, from single to chain reaction explosions, was demon- 
strated by C. J. Cela in El Gallego y su Cuadrilla, a collection 
of apuntes carpetovetdnicos, and in Historias de Venezuela: La 
Catira, a linguistic tour de force and an overwhelming imagina- 
tive creation, whatever the immediate validity of language or 
story. 

Juan Guerrero Ruiz, consul de la poesia espanola, and Concha 
Espina, veteran novelist, aged 86, died during the year. The 
year’s production (1954-55) was recorded in Almanaque de 
Literatura 1955 and in J. de Entrambasaguas’ El Ano Literario. 

Other notable works of the year included: 

Poetry.—P. Salinas, Poesias Completas; F. Garcia Lorca, 
Obras Completas (first publication in Spain); J. R. Jiménez, 
Diario de Poeta y Mar (definitive text); M. Garcia Blanco, 
Don Miguel de Unamuno y sus Poestas (1954; critical anthol- 
ogy); J. A. Valente, A Modo de Esperanza (winner of the 
Premio Adonais, 1954). 

Prose Fiction.—I. Aldecoa, El Fulgor de la Sangre (1954) 
and Visperas del Silencio; A. M. Matute, Pequeno Teatro 
(1954); C. Kurz, Duermen bajo las Aguas; F. J. Alcantara, La 
Muerte le Sienta Bien a Villalobos (winner of the Premio 
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Nadal, 1954). 

Theatre.—A further volume of Teatro Espaiol; Unamuno, 
Teatro (four plays, 1954); L. Delgado Benavente, Tres Ven- 
tanas. 

Scholarship.—J. Corominas, Diccionario . . . etimoldgico de 
la Lengua Castellana, 2 of 4 vol., authoritative; Manuel Palau, 
Memories. (RES Be) 


Speed Records: see Arr Races AND REcorDs; AUTOMOBILE 
Racinc; Horse Ractnc; ‘Moror-Boat RaActnG; RaILRoaps; 
TRACK AND FIELD Sports; YACHTING. 


s : U.S. imports of complementary spices were valued at 
pices. $34,838,000 in 1954-55 as compared with $43,313,- 
000 in 1953-54. Essential (flavouring) oils imported were valued 
at $18,868,000 as compared with $10,729,000 in the previous 
year. 

Aside from pepper, U.S. annual consumption of spices was 
indicated to have increased by 37,000,000 lb. since World War 
II, and herb cookery received continued enthusiasm. 

World pepper production continued to recover from its post- 
war low levels; the 1955 crop was forecast at 12% higher than 
in 1954 but 15% less than before World War II. World export 
availabilities were estimated at 116,000,000 lb. of the new crop 
plus substantial carry over, against a demand of not more than 
120,000,000 lb. The U.S. imported 37,000,000 Ib. in 1954. Whole- 
sale prices in New York city during much of 1955 were less than 
50 cents per pound as compared with $2.65 per pound in Aug. 
1950. Effectiveness of Indian marketing advantages were dissi- 
pated by rebound of the production of Sarawak and Indonesia— 
Bombay prices fell as much as 72% from June 1953 to June 
1954. In Jan. 1955 India reduced export duties by approxi- 
mately one-half. 

World production of ginger was indicated at about 14,000 
tons, 10,000 tons from India. The vanilla bean, at high price 
levels, met rapid and drastic curtailment of U.S. imports. Pro- 
motion of pure vanilla by Madagascan producers and the Fla- 
voring Extract Manufacturers’ association was initiated. 

Among the flavouring oils, citrus oil supplies appeared ade- 
quate, with prices generally moderate but firm. Mint oils pre- 
sented a diverse picture. Spearmint oil declined to about half 
the $8 per pound level of 1954, whereas peppermint oil rose to 
$8 per pound from a previous $5 level. Among the spice oils, 
clove continued high in price but below its peak and readily 
available. Oil of cassia was exorbitant in price and very scarce, 
as was onion oil. 

The American Spice Trade association celebrated its soth 
anniversary in October. It reported the business as a $150,000,- 
000 per year one, using about 132,000,000 lb. of imported spices 
and 20,000,000 lb. produced domestically. About three-fifths of 
the total is sold packaged, the rest in bulk; the meat trade takes 


about one-half of the bulk volume. GinkeeRs) 
World Pepper Production 

(in 000,000 Ib.) 

Forecast, Preliminary, Average, Average, 
Area 1955 1954 1946-50 1935-39 
bere 5 565 & oO boo 38:5) 33.6 ped 128. 
Sarawak oie she % noe bd feten = 40.0 33.6 0.2 5.3 
GYehisiey Ge Aon oo ce ole wa cS 58.5 Does 68.0 Sool 
Cayloniews si celts Gals sae a ce or os 12.0 12.0 - 5.0 
OfharcAsiCiuceure pomre nic t=) Ga eimc ar SYA ees) 10.0 Tis 
Nites ToD mei Om ot tA 2.0 2.0 2.1 0.7 
World ts Jon o,f caster cms saa fol ee 156.7 139.8 88.2 184.2 


*Included in “Other Asia.” 


Spirits: see Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. 

Spitsbergen: see Norway. 

Sports and Games: see ANGLING; ARCHERY; AUTOMOBILE 
RACING; BADMINTON; BASEBALL; BASKETBALL; BILLIARDS; Bos- 


SLEDDING; Bow Linc; Boxtnc; CHESS; CoNTRACT BRIDGE; 


Curtinc: Cyciinc; FENCING; FOOTBALL; GLIDING: GOLF; 
Gymnastics: HANDBALL; Hockey, FIELD; Hockey, ICE; 
Horse Racinc: Ice SKATING; LACROSSE; Lawn BOWLING; 


Motor-Boat RAcinc; OLympic GAMES; POoLo; ROWING; 
SHOOTING: SKIING: SOCCER; SOFTBALL; SQUASH RACQUETS; 
SWIMMING; TABLE TENNIS; TENNIS; TRACK AND FIELD 
Sports; WRESTLING; YACHTING. 


G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Squash Racquets. Pa., retained top ranking among 
United States amateur stars following his conquests of the 
1954-55 season. Mateer gave one of his best performances in 
the final of the national open championship on the courts of the 
University club (New York city) when he routed Azam Khan of 
Pakistan, 15-9, 15-5, 15-10, on Jan. 3. Earlier in the competi- 
tion. Khan had eliminated Henri Salaun of Boston, Mass., the 
defending titleholder. Mateer again opposed Azam Khan in the 
Canadian open final at Toronto, Ont., on Jan. 9 at the Bad- 
minton and Racquet club and triumphed, 11-15, 15-II, 13-15, 
15-10, 15-10. Mateer also won the Canadian amateur crown, 
turning back Salaun in a hard-fought battle at Montreal, Que., 
on Feb. 6 by scores of 15-7, 15-9, 15-16, 12-15, 15-7. The 
Philadelphian, however, relinquished his national amateur laurels 
when he lost to Henry Foster of Boston in the quarter-final 
round at Detroit, Mich., Feb. 12. Salaun came through on top 
in that tournament when he conquered Ernie Howard of To- 
ronto in the last round on Feb. 13 by 15-7, 15-6, 15-11. Hashim 
Khan captured British open honours for the fifth straight sea- 
son by halting his brother Azam, 9-7, 7-9, 9-7, 5-9, 9-7, and 
gained American professional laurels by beating Azam, 15-11, 
II-15, 14-16, 15-6, 15-7, at the New York Athletic club on 
Feb; 13. 

Janet Morgan of London set a record for English women play- 
ers when she captured the British championship for the sixth 
consecutive time. She defeated Mrs. Ruth Turner of London, 
9-5, 9-3, 9-6, on Dec. 11, 1954. Miss Morgan added the U.S. 
title to her collection by subduing Mrs. Robert White, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., 17-16, 15-9, 15-12, at the Merion Cricket club in 
Haverford, Pa., on Feb. 26. She also shared in the doubles title, 
pairing with Sheila Speight, Cheltenham, Eng., to conquer Mrs. 
John Carrott, Greenwich, Conn., and Mrs. Hilda Smith-Peter- 
son, Boston, 15-8, I5-I1, 15-8. 

Roger Campbell of Princeton retained the National Inter- 
collegiate Squash Racquets association crown by halting Har- 
vard’s Ben Heckscher at Annapolis, Md., in March. 

In the Wolfe-Noel cup matches, Miss Morgan led the British 
women to a 4-1 victory over the U.S. at the Merion Cricket 
club on Feb. 27. In these matches, Rosemary Walsh, Birming- 
ham, defeated Mrs. Carrott, 15-11, 12-15, 15-9, 15-9; Mrs. L. 
Clement, Philadelphia, defeated Mrs. Jennifer Pendered, Lon- 
don, 16-15, 11-15, 15-16, 15-9, 18-14; Miss Speight defeated 
Mrs. Nathan Stauffer, Philadelphia, 9-15, 15-6, 15-7, 16-13; 
Mrs. Turner defeated Lois Dilks, Philadelphia, 13-15, 15-6, 
13-15, 18-14, 15-9, and Miss Morgan defeated Mrs. White, 
I§—-g, 15-8, 15-12. (GREE) 


Stamp Collecting: see PHILATELY. 


Established by act 


Standards, National Bureau Of. of the Unitea States 


congress, March 3, 1901, the national bureau of standards has 
basic responsibility for research, development, testing, calibra- 
tion, specifications and scientific services in physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, metallurgy and engineering. During 1955 it 
consisted of 16 scientific and technical divisions (electricity and 
electronics, optics and metrology, heat and power, atomic and 
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: 
GUESTS attending a lecture and demonstration at the high voltage laboratory 
of the National Bureau of Standards during an open house held in Feb. 1955 


radiation physics, chemistry, mechanics, organic and fibrous 
materials, metallurgy, mineral products, building technology, 
applied mathematics, data processing systems, cryogenic engi- 
neering and three radio propagation divisions), 4 offices (basic 
instrumentation, weights and measures, publications and tech- 
nical information) and 10 administrative divisions. The total 
staff was more than 2,600, of which the majority were stationed 
at the bureau’s principal laboratories in Washington, D.C., and 
Boulder, Colo. Twenty field stations were also maintained in 
the United States and abroad. 

During the year, two new determinations of the velocity of 
light were made by the bureau’s scientists. Although carried out 
independently by widely different methods, the two determina- 
tions gave precise values that were in close agreement. They 
also provided confirmation for the higher values of electro- 
magnetic wave velocity (average value, 299,793! km./sec.) 
that had been consistently obtained by microwave measurements 
since World War II. In one method, the velocity of light was 
determined from measurement of the molecular constants of 
carbon monoxide by infra-red spectroscopy. The other deter- 
mination made use of phase-shift measurements on very high 
frequency radio waves to obtain their velocity of propagation. 
Before World War II, the value 299,776 4 km. per second was 
generally accepted as an average. The results obtained by the 
bureau gave 299,792-6 km./sec. by the molecular constants 
method and 299,795.1 3.1 km./sec. by the radio interferometer. 

Advances were also made in the field of xadiation standards. 
Two devices were developed that precisely measure radiation in 
terms of the heating effect it produces. One of these, a radiation- 
balance microcalorimeter, was expected to aid materially in 
meeting the increased demand for calibration of radioactive 
sources. The other, an X-ray calorimeter, would serve as a 
basic standard for measurement of the high-energy X-rays now 
being used in medical treatment and industrial radiography. To 
meet the increasing demand for standard samples of radio- 
activity, a radiochemistry laboratory was established. The new 
laboratory would prepare and distribute approximately 57 dif- 
ferent radioactive nuclides and ores to hospitals, research labora- 
tories and industrial plants. 

In studies of the basic properties of materials, increased 
emphasis was placed on those inorganic materials that are stable 
at very high temperatures. Data on such materials were required 
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for further advances in atomic power plants, high-speed missiles 
and jet aircraft, but information on their high-temperature 
behaviour had been lacking. In one project, the high-tempera- 
ture reactions of uranium dioxide with other refractory com- 
pounds were studied to provide information essential to the 
design of nuclear reactors for operation at higher temperatures 
than were being used. Another project investigated various types 
of high-temperature concretes to obtain materials for jet aircraft 
aprons that would withstand high and fluctuating temperatures. 
The properties of cermets—heat-resistant ceramic-metal com- 
binations—were studied in connection with their use in critical 
components of jet engines, rocket motors and ordnance devices. 
Vitreous ceramic materials were also investigated to obtain insu- 
lating coatings for electronic instrument components and wiring 
used at high temperatures. Studies showed that under proper con- 
ditions ceramic coatings can substantially reduce the creep rate 
of high-temperature alloys. Other work in this general area dealt 
with diffusion of gases in glasses, phase equilibriums of re- 
fractory materials and thermal decomposition mechanisms of 
inorganic materials. 

The year saw a data-processing systems laboratory established 
as a separate division of the bureau. Combining the work in 
electronic digital computers with a program in analogue com- 
puter technology, the new division carried on research, develop- 
ment and systems design and analysis in these fields. It also 
provided technical advisory services to other government agen- 
cies on the use cf high-speed computing techniques in new areas 
of potential application—such as massive paper-work operations, 
automatic control systems and simulation—as well as in the 
solution of specific technical problems. 

Of broad industrial interest was a study of electronic circuits 
undertaken for the navy bureau of aeronautics. Results showed 
the feasibility of standardizing many of the electronic circuits 
used in navy aeronautical equipment. Known as the NBS-BuAer 
preferred circuits program, this continuing investigation sought 
to determine those well-known circuit configurations that are 
common to a wide variety of electronic devices but which 
differ unnecessarily in detail. A number of preferred circuits 
were selected and prepared for joint national bureau of stand- 
ards-navy publication as a manual for design engineers. 

Approximately 174,000 items were calibrated or tested for 
the public and the government during the year. In addition, 
about 32,500 standard samples of certified chemicals, metals 
and alloys were issued. Typical services included the following 
calibrations and tests: 694 standard cells, 994 water-current 
meters, 757 hydrometers, 839 radium sources, 491 radioactive 
cobalt sources, 2,400 dilution pipettes, 33,110 clinical thermom- 
eters and the sample testing of 3,000,000 lamps and 15,000,000 
bbl. of cement. 

Results of the bureau’s work are available through three 
monthly periodicals (Journal of Research, Technical News 
Bulletin and Basic Radio Propagation Predictions) and a series 
of nonperiodical publications. An indexed list of publications 
(“Publications of the National Bureau of Standards,” Circular 
460 and Supplement) is available from the superintendent of 
documents, U.S. government printing office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (W. R. Br.) 


Stars: see ASTRONOMY. 


1907— ), U.S. government 
Stassen, Harold Edward Hoe was born : April 13 
at West St. Paul, Minn. He received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, in 1929, and 
his law degree there the same year. In 1930 he was elected 
county attorney, holding the post for eight years, then was 
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elected governor of Minnesota on the Republican ticket in 1938. 
He was re-elected in 1940 for a second term but resigned in 
1943 to join the U.S. navy. 

Stassen was a candidate for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1944 and again in 1948 but lost on both occasions to 
Thomas E. Dewey. After the 1948 convention he accepted the 
presidency of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. On 
Nov. 21, 1952, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named Stassen 
director of the Mutual Security agency, and he was confirmed 
by the U.S. senate on Jan. 27, 1953. (The Mutual Security 
agency was reconstituted as the Foreign Operations administra- 
tion later that year.) During 1953 Stassen made extended tours 
through Europe, Africa and Asia, later urging that the U.S. step 
up military and economic aid to the free nations of those conti- 
nents. In 1954-55 his attention was largely focused on economic 
aid to the non-communist nations of Asia. The F.O.A. went out 
of existence June 30, 1955, and its functions were taken over 
by the new International Cooperation administration; but 
Stassen remained as F.O.A. administrator until then. Meanwhile, 
on March 19, 1955, Pres. Eisenhower appointed Stassen to the 
new office of special presidential assistant for disarmament, with 
cabinet rank. On Aug. 30 Stassen presented to the UN subcom- 
mittee on disarmament the essence of Eisenhower’s Geneva 
“mutual inspection” plan as the proposed basis for a U.S.-soviet 
treaty on disarmament. 


State, U.S. Department of: see GoveERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 

State Fairs: see Farrs AND ExHIBITIONS; SHOWS. 

State Guard: see NATIONAL GUARD. 

Steel: see IRoN AND STEEL. 

Stellar System: see Astronomy. 

Stereophotography: see PHotocraPHy. 


S Adl . F . (1900- ), U.S. political fig- 
tevenson, al Wing ure, was born at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on Feb. 5. He was graduated from Princeton university 
in 1922, subsequently earning his law degree at Harvard and 
Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill. After serving abroad as 
a newspaper correspondent, he became a federal official, prin- 
cipally with the agriculture, state and navy departments. He was 
governor of Illinois 1949-53, and was the Democratic nominee 
for president in 1952. Carrying only nine states, he was 
defeated on Nov. 4 by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Stevenson announced on Nov. 15, 1955, that he would be a 
candidate for the presidential nomination in 1956. Stevenson 
explained that he had decided to stand for renomination before 
President Eisenhower fell ill, and that his decision had not been 
influenced by the fact that Eisenhower’s possible retirement 
from politics may have brightened the Democrats’ chances for 
1956. He said that he would enter numerous primaries, where 
his principal opponent was expected to be Sen. Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee. 

In numerous speeches at $100-a-plate dinners, which helped 
to pay off the party deficit his 1952 campaign had incurred, as 
well as in his Nov. r5 press interview, he outlined the kind of 
attack he would make on the administration’s domestic and 
foreign policies. 

The Democratic party, he said, must stand for three main 
principles: social progress, civil freedom and peace. He criticized 
the administration for not spending enough money on health 
and education, and for what he feared was a dissipation of 
natural resources for the benefit of the few rather than the 
many. He referred to the Eisenhower regime as a “special inter- 
est government” that offered only a “shaky peace, deceptive 
prosperity and no progress.” 
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Although he praised Eisenhower’s participation in the Geneva 
conference of the heads of the Big Four Powers on the ground 
that “after three years of a ‘get tough’ policy, it proved that, 
contrary to many people’s belief, the United States was not 
more of a threat to peace than the Russians,” he expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the results. He declared that the “cold war is 
still in a deep freeze,” with the free nations’ security system 
“deteriorating,” and a “safe and orderly world still a distant 
goal.” He also expressed alarm over Washington proposals to 
curtail funds for national defense when world conditions were 
so “acute.” 

Besides making numerous political speeches, Stevenson deliv- 
ered a series of lectures at Northwestern university law school 
and the University of Texas, Austin. He vacationed in Jamaica 
in February, visited South Africa on business in April-May and 
journeyed to Haiti and Jamaica in September. (See also ELEC- 
tions, U.S.; Potitrcat Parties, U.S.) Geaaius) 


U.S. Stocks.—The bull market, which 
Stocks and Bonds. began to develop momentum at the 
beginning of 1954, continued to push forward throughout the 
greater part of 1955. Measured by Standard and Poor’s com- 
posite index of go stocks, as shown in Table I, U.S. common 
stock prices rose with minor interruptions to the highest levels 
on record during Sept. 1955. During the first nine months of 
1955 the composite index registered a gain of more than 22.6%. 

Industrials led the advance with a gain of 25.8%. Railroads 
and public utilities followed with price index rises of 10.6% and 
5.8%, respectively. The Dow Jones averages and the Securities 
and Exchange commission index of stock prices lend confirma- 
tion to the magnitude of the boom. 

The average yield on common stocks, which had been declin- 
ing since Sept. 1953, continued to slide downward until Sept. 
1955 when it reached a new low of 3.75%. Of the 964 dividend- 
paying common stocks listed on the New York Stock exchange 
at the beginning of Sept. 1955, 144 were selling to yield less 
than 3%. Of the remaining $20, there were 190 yielding between 
3% and 4%, 288 yielding between 4% and 201 yielding 
between 5% and 6% and go yielding 6% to 7%. Only 35 com- 
mon stocks on the New York Stock exchange were paying be- 
tween 7% and 8% and only 16, or 1.6%, were returning more 
than 8%. By way of contrast, at the end of 1953 28% of all 
dividend payers were yielding 8% or more. The spread between 
corporate bond yields and common stock returns became smaller 
in Sept. 1955 than at any time since the late 1920s. 

The total number of shares traded on all registered exchanges 
in the United States, as reported by the Securities and Ex- 
change commission, was 728,917,000 during the first six months 
of 1955. This represented a gain of 22.5% over the 594,635,000 
aggregate trading volume established during the latter half of 
1954. Expressed in terms of market values, the trading in the 
first half of 1955 amounted to $20,415,000,000, an increase of 
24% as compared with $16,455,000,000 worth of shares sold 
during the second six months of 
1954. 

During the first nine months 
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SALES AND PRICES on the New York Stock exchange, 1955 


market reacted violently to the news of Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack, and 7,720,000 shares were traded in a 
single day. Trading volume continued at an abnormally high 
level during the early part of Oct. 1955. 

U.S. Bonds.—United States government long-term bond 
prices, according to Table II, reached a peak of 107 in July 1954 
and thereafter declined steadily to a level of 101 in Aug. 1955. 
While the downtrend was interrupted during March and May, 
the price of long-term governments fell about 3.3% during the 
first eight months of 1955 to the lowest level in two years. Cor- 
porate bonds with Ar-+ ratings, as shown in Table III, observed 
the same pattern as that of long-term governments; 7.e., their 
prices achieved a high of 117.8 in the midsummer of 1954 and 
thereafter fell month by month to a low of 113.2 in Sept. 1955. 

Bond yields revealed the customary inverse correlation with 
prices and rose irregularly from mid-1954 until Sept. 1955. 
During the first nine months of 1955 the yields on high-quality 
corporate bonds increased from 2.896 to 3.107, a gain of 7.2%. 
Long-term government bonds registered a gain of 8.2%, rising 
somewhat unevenly from 2.65 to 2.87 during the same period. 

The market value of bond sales, exclusive of United States 
government bonds, on all registered exchanges in the United 
States during the first half of 1955 increased by less than 1% 
over the corresponding values for the second half of 1954. In 
absolute terms, bond sales rose from $561,920,000 in the last 
half of 1954 to $567,256,000 in the first half of 1955. 

There was a modest decrease in the total market values of all 
bond issues listed on the New York Stock exchange during the 
first six months of 1955 according to the U.S. department of 
commerce. At the end of June 1955, aggregate bond market 
values were $104,282,000,000, comprising $102,181,000,000 in 
domestic issues and $1,443,000,000 in foreign. These figures are 
comparable with the 1954 year-end statistics of $106,517,000,- 
ooo for all bond issues combined, consisting of $104,442,000,000 


Table 1.—U.S. Stock Market Prices 


Industrials Public Utilities Stocks Yield (30 
(50 stocks) (20 stocks) (90 stocks) stocks) 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
254.6 366.5 105.8 124.0 202.2 282.7 5.69 4,38 
260.2 EVA | 107.4 127.3 206.7 2922 5.62: 4.32 
266.2 S7 a.) 109.4 127.4 211.0 289.9 5.46 4,33 
278.7 388.9 110.9 128.9 219.4 299.9 5.24 419 
291.0 387.3 112.2 128.0 228.2 298.6 5.02 4,23 
293.2 412.9 Sel 129.6 230.0 315.9 4.99 4.01 
305.3 447.7, 117.0 132.6 239.2 339.0 477 3.77 
ie 443.9 119.5 135.0 244.0 336.9 4.63 3.87 
320.7 461.1 119.2 131.2 249.8 346.8 4.57 3:79 
330.5 eee 116.9 aor 2550) <a 4.43 oa 
344.3 eters 118.7 265.6 4.52 viola 
360.0 eee 122.0 PT LF f 44S wane 


Source: Standard and Poor's Trade and Securities Statistics,Current Statistics. Figures are an average for the month, based upon closing 
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lomestic and $1,403,000,000 foreign. The apparent discrepancies 
n total market values arise from the omission of bonds of the 
nternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Market Conditions.—The security markets at the end of the 
hird quarter of 1955 had shown substantial gains in the prices 
f stocks as compared with the same period in 1954. However, 
number of significant changes occurred during 1955 which had 

dampening effect on the speculative enthusiasm of many 
nvestors, 

Margin requirements were raised from 50% to 60% in Jan. 
955 and from 60% to 70% in April, as the federal reserve 
oard attempted to put a rein on the volume of stock market 
redit. Credit was tightened as well by other policies of the gov- 
‘rnment. The discount rate charged on member bank loans from 
he federal reserve banks was raised from 1.5% to 1.75% in 
April 1955, and subsequently it was raised to 2% with the Cleve- 
and regional bank establishing a rate of 2.25% on its loans. 
The treasury department continued its policy of selling long- 
erm bonds with the consequence of tighter bank credit. Most 
yanks tended to become more selective in granting loans, and 
oan rates increased. Mortgage credit was severely curbed in 
Aug. 1955 when the provisions for down payments and maximum 
erms on Federal Housing administration and Veterans admin- 
stration loans were revised. Where formerly there were no down 
yayments required on VA loans and terms up to 30 years were 
wailable, the new regulations provided for a minimum down 
yayment of 2% and a maximum term of 25 years. Under FHA 
‘ules, maximum terms were likewise reduced from 30 years to 25 
years, and down payments were increased from 5% of the first 
39,000 of appraised value to 7%, and from 25% of the excess 
over $9,000 to 27%. The combined effect of these credit restrict- 
ing measures indirectly served to boost bond yields to the point 
where the relative yield advantage enjoyed by equities had 
yecome unusually small. 

Despite the small margin between stock and bond yields, the 
orice-earnings ratios of industrial shares during the 12 months 
ending Sept. 1955 were far more conservative than those pre- 
vailing in past market peaks. Another significant factor which 
might be expected to grow in importance, and which was begin- 
ning to be discounted by the market during 1955, was the 
impending end of the heavy charges for accelerated amortiza- 
‘ion of defense facilities which imposed a burden on current 
earnings in a number of important industries. 

New York Stock Exchange.—The operations and practices 
of the New York Stock exchange came under close scrutiny in 
1955 as a result of a series of hearings conducted by the U.S. 
senate committee on banking and currency. While the primary 
»bject of the Fulbright committee was to determine whether 
federal regulation of stock market activity was adequate, the 
attendant publicity served to focus the attention of the public 


Table Il.—U.S. Government Long-Term Bond Prices and Yields 
(Average price in dollars per $100 bond) 


Average Yield Average Yield 
Month 1954 1955 1954 1955 Month 1954 1955 1954 1955 
Jan... - 104.3 104.4 2.65 2.65 July teats cnt O7.OmLON.OF 2.445 12:87 
mee site 11O5:20. 1103.6. 2,58: 12:71 Avgzeis ce OG 8: w UO Ome24 5 ae2-1 
March . . 106.4 103.7 2.49 2.70 Sept. - 106.4 101.6 2.49 2.87 
Sets es 107.0. 1102.8. 2:44 2.77 Oct. aOSul S35 2 22ST as 
Rewer TOG.) 03:0) 2:5), — 2:76 WNovestienic OS. i cterce APO 4 es otere 
June 106.0 ©) V'02.8) 2:52, 2.77 Dec. TORTS AGG 1) HAY eh 


Table lil.—U.S. Corporate Bond Prices and Yields 
(Composite bonds Al+; average price in dollars per $100 bond) 


Average Yield Average Yield 

Month 1954 1955 1954 1955 Month 1954 1955 1954 1955 
mies 2 1146 196.7 3.024'°21896 July... . 117.5 114.3 2.849 3.039 
Breet 116.5) W157 2.908 2.954 Aug... ~ 117.8 13:3 2.830 3.105 
Uerch 2. 117.9 154 2.822 2.975 Sept.. . 117.6 113.2 2.843 3.107 
April. . . 118.1 115.2 2.814 2.983 Oct... . 117.5... 2:BAT te o's 
May . Mie Li 4e7 645) 31018 Novies 117.49 ces 7 2855 oi 
june 17200 1425) 1 2.874) (31030) Dec. 6) 117.0. = PAV ey AID 


Source: Standard and Poor's Trade and Securities Statistics, Current Statistics. 
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“CONGRESSIONAL JUNKET,”’ a 1955 cartoon by Pletcher of the Sioux 
City Journal (\a.) 


on the effectiveness of the New York Stock exchange’s internal 
regulation. The exchange emerged from these hearings with a 
clean bill of health. 

During the first half of 1955 the Monthly Investment plan, 
which was designed to attract the small investor, seemed to be 
taking hold satisfactorily. During the first six months of 1955 
more than 15,000 plans were sold as compared with approxi- 
mately 29,000 plans sold in 1954. More than 80% of the new 
plans provided for plowing back dividends into capital accounts. 

(See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS; SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
CoMMISSION. ) (Gt, 12.) 

Great Britain.—The year 1955 was divided into two more 
or less equal sections, so far as United Kingdom stock markets 
were concerned. During the first half of the year the general 
trend of industrial ordinary share prices was sharply upward, 
and during the second half there was an equally sharp decline. 
Industrial ordinary shares, which had risen almost without a 
pause during 1954, made an equally promising start in 1955. 
On Jan. 10, 1955, the London Stock exchange experienced one 
of its most active trading sessions ever, when at 18,836 the 
number of bargains marked reached the highest level since the 
19,438 recorded on Jan. 20, 1947, just after the culmination of 
the postwar bull market. 

Soon, however, came the first warning that all was not en- 
tirely sound in the U.K. economy. On Jan. 27 the bank rate was 
raised by 0.5% to 3.5%, thus restoring the rate to the level 
from which it was reduced in May 1954; this was the govern- 
ment’s first dearer money move since the bank rate was raised 
from 2.5% to 4% to meet the economic crisis of 1951-52. But 
the Financial Times industrial ordinary share index, after a very 
modest setback on the news, went on advancing to a peak of 
TO7. 5 OnsH eDas. 

International uncertainties were the immediate cause of the 
first reaction from this peak—with the industrial ordinary yield 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCK TRADING on the New York Stock exchange: 
range of prices and number of shares sold 


yearly 


down to 4.31% prices were vulnerable to any bad news—and 
these were followed by fears of a further increase in the bank 
rate, which proved well founded, for on Feb. 24 came the news 
that the bank rate was raised by a further 1% to 4.5% and the 
announcement of the reimposition of instalment credit restric- 
tions. Share prices slumped sharply on this news, rallied for 
several days and fell away to a low point of 175.7 for the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index on March 15. 

From that low point a recovery developed, which carried on 
until the budget on April 19, and though market views were 
that, with its tax concessions, the budget was a good one, there 
was some setback in prices because the general election date of 
May 26 was approaching so close. In their traditional role of 
discounting the news, however, markets began to move up again 
at the beginning of May, and the initial advance, proving justi- 
fied by the election of a Conservative government for a further 
five years, was followed by a strong upward movement, with 
steel shares particularly prominent, thanks to the disappearance 
of the threat of renationalization. 

The general optimism swept the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index up to an all-time peak of 223.9 on July 21—no 
less than 27% above the low point touched only four months 
earlier and 118% above the point at which that particular bull 
market started in June 1952—and that was the top. 

The three-year advance in equity share prices had been, on 
the whole. very well based; for it did little more than bring 
share values more into line with the huge appreciation there had 
been in the value of the underlying assets of the businesses con- 
cerned, largely because of inflation. The immediate cause of the 
advance, moreover, was the rises in industrial profits during 1954 
and 1955 and the much more liberal distribution policies fol- 
lowed by boards of directors, which resulted in an increase of 
more than one-fifth in dividend payments in each year. 

3ut, as with all booms, in the latter months hopes tended to 
outrun performance, so that at the peak investors were willing 
to accept a yield of no more than 4.28% on the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index. With the yield on consols at the same 
date as high as 4.23%, the traditional differential between 
equity yields and gilt-edged yields had virtually disappeared, 
and markets were in a very vulnerable position. 

With intermittent rallies ordinary shares declined until the 
beginning of October, when the Financial Times industrial or- 
dinary index touched a low point of 181.1 on Oct. 10, or 19% 
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below the peak. From that point a recovery developed, helped 
by the improvement that had begun around the beginning of 
September in gilt-edged prices, on the view that with gilt-edged 
prices at their lowest levels for around 30 years they were cer- 
tainly historically cheap and worth acquiring on a long-term 
investment basis. | 
November brought a renewed setback in gilts, however, on 
the news that the credit squeeze was to be continued into 1956, 
and equities also reacted once again. Thus the year ended with 
brokers sharply divided about both the immediate position and 
prospects. Some considered that after their setback ordinary 
shares were on quite a reasonable yield basis for investment pur- 
poses, while others believed that the effects of the government’s 
measures to curb inflation would be much severer than many 
persons had imagined and that even at their relatively depressed 
levels ordinary shares were still not adequately discounting the 
(E. Mt.) 


uncertainties. 


Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of the. 


Oesophagus.—Reflux of hydrochloric acid from the stomach 
to the oesophagus was demonstrated in approximately 50% of 
persons troubled by heartburn. Belching was a common symp- 
tom, the frequent eructations of gas presumably facilitating 
backflow of acid and irritation of the oesophagus. 

Hiatus hernia, a protrusion of the stomach through the 
oesophageal opening in the diaphragm, frequently does not pro- 
duce symptoms and is detected only by routine X-rays of the 
upper digestive tract. Occasionally, hiatus hernia caused heart: 
burn, discomfort in the chest and upper abdomen, difficulty ir 
swallowing and bleeding. The hernia was attributed to relaxatior 
of supporting structures. Treatment included weight reduction 
small meals, antacids and avoidance of tight corsets and belt: 
or strenuous physical activity; surgery was necessary infre 
quently for large, fixed hernias and for recurrent bleeding. Ir 
children, the cause usually was a developmental defect of th 
diaphragm, permitting the stomach to enter the left chest 
surgical repair was needed to relieve compression of the hear 
and lung. 

Stomach.—Many additional drugs were available in 1955 fo 
suppressing acid production in the treatment of peptic ulcer. 
new compound, acetazoleamide, lowered acidity after intra 
venous injection; this medication, though itself not suitable fo 
routine use, suggested the possible development of more effec 
tive antacid drugs. Antirheumatic medicines, including salicylate 
and phenylbutazone, irritated the stomach, increased the acidit 
and caused the formation or reactivation of peptic ulcer, wit 
haemorrhage and perforation. 

Vagotomy with gastroenterostomy or haemigastrectomy wé 
advocated by more surgeons in the operative treatment of di 
odenal ulcer and of jejunal ulcer complicating partial gastr 
resection. Whereas simple closure had been the usual treatmet 
of ruptured ulcers, partial gastrectomy now was recommende 
especially for perforations of gastric ulcer and for patients wil 
chronic recurrent duodenal ulcer with perforations less thé 
eight hours old; the mortality was not excessive; the inciden: 
of complications and duration of hospitalization were reduced. 

The relatively high incidence of cancer of the stomach amo 
Japanese, 35 per 100,000 population compared with 18 per 10% 
ooo in the United States, presented an unexplained problet 
Increased frequency of the disease in relatives of patients wi 
gastric cancer and its occurrence occasionally in identical twi 
suggested an inherited predisposition. Patients with pernicio 
anaemia and with little or no hydrochloric acid in the stoma 
were more susceptible than the general population. Examit 
tion of these cancer-prone individuals with various laborate 
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ests, X-rays and study of cells from the stomach, utilizing a 
ew enzyme, chymotrypsin, facilitated earlier diagnosis of can- 
er and other tumours, such as lymphoma, responding more 
avourably to surgery and irradiation. The prognosis of gastric 
ancer depended upon its extent and the presence and location 
f metastases, factors determining the possibility of complete 
urgical removal. The mortality rate of surgery decreased con- 
iderably despite more frequent and extensive operations. Since 
omplete gastrectomy was ineffective for tumours extending 
yeyond the stomach and since this operation accounted for 
nost operative failures, subtotal resection was preferred, except 
n special circumstances. 

Intestines ——The importance of careful bacteriological exam- 
nation of the faeces of patients with diarrhoea was re-empha- 
ized in the frequent occurrences of Salmonella infections. Epi- 
lemics of diarrhoea in nurseries of premature and newborn 
nfants were traced to Escherichia coli 0-111, Bs and to Esche- 
ichia coli o-127, Bs; the organisms were sensitive to various 
intibiotics. Active amoebic infections were treated simultane- 
yusly with several medications; those most effective for amoebi- 
Sis in tissues were chloraquine, emetine and quinacrine; for the 
owel, arsenicals (carbasone, milibis, thiocarbasone), iodoquino- 
ine compounds (chiniofon, diiodohydroxyquinoline) and anti- 
yiotics (chlortetracycline, oxtetracycline, bacitracin, neomycin 
ind fumagillin). 

Acute haemorrhagic inflammation of the small and large in- 
estine developed in elderly people with chronic heart disease, as 
. result of the breakdown of congested, oxygen-deficient intes- 
inal capillaries. A similar process could be produced experi- 
nentally by the clotting of blood within capillaries of the intes- 
inal mucosa. The principal symptoms were diarrhoea, often 
yloody, severe abdominal pain and distension. Treatment was 
yrimarily supportive. A severe, at times fatal, enterocolitis was 
‘aused by increased growth of staphylococci during antibiotic 
herapy. The chief symptoms were intense diarrhoea, dehydra- 
ion, fever and shock. Treatment included erythromycin to 
lestroy the staphylococci and administration of fluids and 
ninerals. 

The irritable colon, a common disorder, usually is caused by 
motional tension, improper diet, irritating drugs or excessive 
axatives. Prolonged use of irritant cathartics containing aloin 
nd podophyllum caused extensive dilatation and atony of the 
olon and occasionally changes resembling ulcerative colitis. 
\cute intestinal infections also produced irritability of the large 
yowel after the infection had subsided; symptoms included 
bdominal pain, flatulence and recurrent diarrhoea. Bowel spasm 
nd loss of normal reflex response to defaecation resulted in 
onstipation. Treatment included bland foods, avoidance of 
axatives and other irritants, adequate intake of water, seda- 
ives and antispasmodics. 

Most patients with ulcerative colitis could be maintained 
n satisfactory health by comprehensive and prolonged medical 
nanagement; surgery was required in 10% to 15% of the cases. 
fhe preferred operations were total colectomy and ileostomy, 
nd for regional colitis, segmental resection of the bowel with 
leosigmoidostomy or ileocolostomy. While surgery was highly 
ffective and, at times, lifesaving, the numerous complications, 
ocally and systemically, limited operation to problems such as 
struction, perforation, polyps, carcinoma, extensive perianal 
nfection, severe arthritis and cirrhosis of the liver. A new type 
f ileostomy was devised to permit proper function of the 
leostomy, protecting against local inflammation and preparing 
he ileostomy for prompt application of a leak-proof appliance. 

Liver.—Hepatitis, an inflammatory virus disease of the liver, 
nay occur at any time of the year and at all ages. In hepatitis 
ffecting children at birth, the virus of serum jaundice was the 
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infectious agent, apparently transmitted through the placental 
barrier by mothers who were symptomless carriers. In children, 
acute hepatitis did not always produce jaundice, a characteristic 
sign of the disease. Symptoms included lassitude, poor appetite, 
failure to gain weight, fever, loose, light-coloured stools and 
vomiting; the liver was enlarged and tender. Most infants and 
children recovered completely, without permanent liver dam- 
age. Treatment was supportive, including moderate bedrest, a 
palatable diet high in protein and carbohydrate, with added 
vitamins. ACTH and cortisone were not helpful, except perhaps 
in a few cases of severe or relapsing hepatitis. Symptomless 
carriers were responsible for continued transmission of the dis- 
ease. In serum hepatitis, prevention of further spread of the 
virus necessitated scrupulous sterilization of needles, syringes 
and instruments, avoiding unnecessary use of blood or blood 
products and techniques inactivating or eliminating the virus 
from the blood. Current methods for this latter purpose included 
ultra-violet irradiation, storage of plasma at room temperature 
and the use of beta-propiolactone; over a three-year period 
241 patients received 787 transfusions of plasma treated with 
this latter material without evidence of toxicity or serum 
hepatitis. An unusual type of hepatitis, with features suggest- 
ing obstruction to bile flow, developed infrequently during the 
use of chlorpromazine, a drug prescribed for anxiety, tension 
and nausea. The illness extended for several days to several 
months; recovery usually was complete. 

Gall Bladder.—Cholecystitis (inflammation of the gall blad- 
der) was one of the more common causes of acute abdominal 
disease in the postoperative period, after unrelated surgery. 
Angina pectoris was not a contraindication to removal of the 
gall bladder for gallstones, unless the heart disease was so 
advanced that operative risk exceeded the possibility of benefit. 

Pancreas.—Diagnosis of acute pancreatitis was aided by ele- 
vated antithrombin activity in plasma, reflecting the release of 
increased amounts of trypsin. Surgery was indicated only for 
an associated cholangitis or obstruction of the common bile 
duct. Medical treatment included the use of albumin, to main- 
tain normal plasma volume. The outcome depended upon the 
extent of the destruction of the pancreas. ss 

Early diagnosis of cancer of the pancreas continued to be 
extremely difficult; the output of enzymes in response to 
secretin, and examination of pancreatic cells, recovered in the 
duodenal contents, occasionally facilitated the diagnosis. Many 
surgical procedures were available for pancreatic tumours; how- 
ever, radical operation was not attempted, except in limited 
growths with increased prospects of surgical cure. The size of 
pancreatic cancers could be reduced by radioactive iodine intro- 
duced through fine polyethylene tubing threaded around and 
through the growth; as much as 9,000 r of radiation could be 
administered internally by this technique. (See also SURGERY.) 


BrpriocraPpHy.—J. B. Kirsner and H. Ford, “Phenylbutazone (Buta- 
zolidin)—-Studies on the Stimulation of Gastric Secretion and the For- 
mation of Peptic Ulcer in Man,” Gastroenterology, 29:1 (1955); R. F. 
Schell, M. B. Dockerty and M. W. Comfort, “Carcinoma of the Stomach 
Associated with Pernicious Anemia,’ Surg., Gynec. and Obst. 98:710 
(1954); R. Wilson and R. E. Qualheim, “A Form of Acute Hemorrhagic 
Enterocolitis Afflicting Chronically Ill Individuals,” Gastroenterology, 
27:431 (1954); F. W. Hartman, A. R. Kelly and C. A. LoGrippo, “Four 
Year Study Concerning the Investigation of Viruses in Blood and 
Plasma,” Gastroenterology, 28:244 (1955). (Cle Bh. 1ST) 


Strawberries: see FRuIT. 


* United States.—Fewer work stoppages (strikes and 
Strikes. lockouts) occurred in 1954 than in any year since 
World War II with the exception of 1948; and fewer workers 
and man-days of idleness were involved in work stoppages in 
1954 than in any year since 1945. Compared with 1953, there 
was a decline of 20% in the number of man-days idle (a reduc- 
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tion from 28,300,000 in 1953 to 22,600,000 in 1954), a 36% 
decline in the number of workers involved in stoppages (a re- 
duction from 2,400,000 in 1953 to 1,530,000 in 1954) and a 
250, decline in the number of work stoppages (a reduction 


| 


from 5,091 in 1953 to 3,468 in 1954). In 1954 the number of 
man-days idle was 0.21% of the estimated working time of all 
workers—the lowest percentage since 1945. 

The declines in the number of work stoppages, workers in- 
volved and man-days idle failed to continue into 1955. The 
number of stoppages beginning during the period January—May 
1955 was 1,475 compared with 1,439 for the comparable period 
in 1954. Similarly, a 21% rise occurred in the number of work- 
ers involved in strikes beginning during the period, and the 
number of man-days idle rose by 17%. There were 564,000 
workers involved in strikes beginning during the January—May 
period in 1954 and 6,626,000 man-days of idleness during ‘this 
period. In the January-May period in 1955, the number of 
workers involved rose to 685,000 and the man-days of idleness 
increased to 7,770,000. 

Approximately half of the number of work stoppages and 
workers involved in work stoppages that began in 1954 occurred 
in the manufacturing industries. However, these industries ac- 
counted for 61% of the man-days idle during 1954. Work stop- 
pages in the lumber and wood products (except furniture) in- 
dustry were responsible for 31% of the man-days idle in the 
manufacturing industries. Similarly, work stoppages in the con- 
struction industry were responsible for 54% of the man-days 
idle in the nonmanufacturing industries during 1954. 

Wages, hours and supplementary benefits were the major 
strike issues in almost half of the 3,468 work stoppages that be- 
gan in 1954. Forty-three per cent of these stoppages involved 
disputes over wage decreases. Twenty-four per cent of the work 
stoppages that began in 1954 featured disputes over working 
conditions as their major issue. The remaining work stoppages 
were principally concerned with the issues of union organization 
(12%), interunion or intraunion matters (7%) and union or- 
ganization, wages, hours and supplementary benefits (5%). The 
major strike issues were not reported in 2% of the work 
stoppages. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 
involved in 61% of the strikes that occurred in 1954. These 
strikes accounted for 46% of the total number of workers in- 
volved and 41% of the man-days of idleness. Unions affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved in 
22% of the strikes. These strikes accounted for 31% of the 
total number of workers involved and 30% of the man-days of 
idleness during 1954. About 14% of the stoppages, with 16% of 
the workers and 11% of the man-days of idleness, involved 
unions that were not affiliated with either the A.F. of L. or 
C.1.0. Many of these strikes were short, localized stoppages in 
the coal-mining industry. (Qe. Its.) 

Major U.S. Strikes—Although a number of notable strikes 
occurred during 1955, in no instance did the White House deem 


Table |.—United States: Work Stoppages, Workers Involved and 


Man-days Idle 
Man-days idle as 


Man-days a per cent of 
Number of | Number of idle estimated 
work workers during working time of 

Year stoppages involved year all workers 
1935-39 (av.) . 2,862 1,130,000 16,900,000 0.27 
TOA Serer ce) ante 4,750 3,470,000 38,000,000 0.47 
1946. 4 4,985 4,600,000 116,000,000 1.43 
1947. 5 3,693 2,170,000 34,600,000 0.41 
GAB ee i 3,419 1,960,000 34,100,000 0.37 
gee tod See 3,606 3,030,000 50,500,000 0.59 
TSO n vera 4,843 2,410,000 38,800,000 0.44 
OS Mee lie Me, 16 ae. alae 4,737 2,220,000 22,900,000 0.23 
N92 wo. ws Wags) atte te SPZ. 3,540,000 59,100,000 0.57 
1953 « 5,091 2,400,000 28,300,000 0.26 
EV OA aie ica a) a ae! 3,468 1,530,000 22,600,000 0.21 

Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. The 1954 


figures are preliminary. 
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Table Il_—United States: Work Stoppages by Industry Group 


Man-days idle 
Stoppages be- during 1954 (all 
ginning in 1954 stoppages) 
Per cent 
of esti- 
mated 
working 
time of 
Workers oll 
Industry group Number involved Number workers 
All industries é 3,468* 1,530,000 22,600,000t 0.21 
Manufacturing. « - + = 1,703 772,000 13,700,000 ai} 
Primary metal industries. . « + 156 80,400 952,000 ail 
Fabricated metal products (ex- 
cept ordnance, machinery and 
transportation equipment) . .- 175 42,400 1,200,000 45 
Ordnance and accessories. « + 11 4,260 57,800 File) 
Electric machinery, equipment 
and supplies . . . + + + = 116 57,100 1,010,000 oa) 
Machinery (except electrical) . - UZ 64,000 1,350,000 .34 
Transportation equipment . . - 84 107,000 656,000 us 
Lumber and wood products (ex- 
cept furniture). . . . + + + 70 87,300 4,200,000 2.25 
Furniture and fixtures. . . + + 7A9) 10,900 139,000 16 
Stone, clay and glass products - 106 20,700 300,000 .23 
Textile mill products . . . + + 65 28,400 573,000 .21 
Apparel and other finished prod- 
ucts made from fabrics and 
similar materials. . . .« + « 135 12,200 145,000 .05 
Leather and leather products . .« 36 5,560 53,300 .06 
Food and kindred products. . - 157 73,800 694,000 ws 
Tobacco manufactures. . . + = 2 100 140 
Paper and allied products. . - £Y/ 9,970 77,000 .06 
Printing, publishing and allied 
industries. on ce oe 8 ce 30 5,950 103,000 05 
Chemicals and allied products. . 77 18,200 159,000 .08 
Products of petroleum and coal . 16 PIPES) 50,600 .08 
Rubber products. . . - + + = 83 108,000 1,620,000 2.49 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; — photo- 
graphic and optical goods; 
watches and clocks. . ..- - 24 18,700 145,000 18 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WiduSiTIGS.cace) a oases ae ane 85 14,200 186,000 1S 
Nonmanvfacturing . 2. + + +e 1,765 761,000 8,900,000 14 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing . 11 2,930 59,900 § 
Mining! catteciece cterste ne cemtons 249 111,000 845,000 44 
Constructioniss cue) «te no) ele 804 437,000 4,800,000 al 
Trade scuese cites fein rare ciomecnte 298 53,400 1,690,000 .06 
Finance, insurance and real estate 10 600 13,900 § 
Transportation, communications 
and other public utilities . . 282 146,000 1,410,000 14 
Services (personal, business and 
(Sitides wa lomo. ch ao: ond 104 8,040 82,900 § 
Government (administration, pro- 
tection and sanitation)|| 10 1,810 10,400 § 


*The sum of the figures in this column exceeds 3,468 because a few stoppages extending 
into two or more industry groups have been counted in this column in each industry grout 
affected; workers involved and man-days idle were divided among the respective groups 
jIn this and subsequent tables, the sum of the individual items may not equal the totoi 
for the group because of rounding the individual figures. tLess than 0.05%. §No 
available. ||Municipally operated utilities are included under “Transportation, com 
munications and other public utilities.” 

Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


that the national health and safety were threatened. There wa 
no consistent pattern to these work stoppages, and the ke} 
issues varied from industry to industry. A small proportion 0 
the strikes were accompanied by violence. 

Two strikes in the southeast attracted national attention 
One, by the Communications Workers of America against thi 
Southern Bell system, involved about 50,000 workers and lastet 
72 days. It was accompanied by numerous incidents of violence 
and property damage. The union demanded that the agreement 
which contained a no-strike, no-lockout clause, also provide fo 
arbitration of any disputes arising during the term of the agree 
ment which the parties would not decide themselves. The com 
pany insisted on retaining final decision in disputes involvin 
benefit plans, leave of absence and compliance with health an 
safety measures. Wage issues were also involved in the disput 
Both sides claimed partial victory when the strike was settle 
The company filed a $5,000,000 suit for property damag 
against the union after the strike settlement. 

The other large strike in the south found ten A.F. of L. unior 
representing about 25,000 nonoperating employees, includir 
telegraphers, clerks, track crews and shop crafts, refusing 
work at the Louisville and Nashville railroad (L. & N.) in 2 
southern states for 59 days. Most of the railroads in the cou 
try had in 1954 accepted a presidential emergency board recor 
mendation calling for a health insurance program finance 
jointly by the workers and carriers. The L. & N. refused 
accept the same terms; it favoured the continuance of its ov 
voluntary insurance system, opposing the other programs on t 


round that workers were compelled to contribute to it. The 
trike ended when the parties agreed to submit their differences 
o arbitration. 

The referee ruled that the L. & N. should pay the full costs 
ff the same health and welfare plan which was paid for jointly 
yy workers and railroads elsewhere. The arbitrator stated that 
‘is decision was based upon the company opposition to forcing 
mployees to contribute to the health and welfare plan and the 
eneral trend toward plans financed entirely by employers. Be- 
ore the arbitrator had issued his decision, the nonoperating 
inions had demanded that all carriers assume the burden of the 
otal costs of their health and welfare plan. 

A 13-week strike of the C.I.O. Textile Workers union in New 
England was prompted by an employers’ demand that the work- 
rs accept a ten-cent “package” cut. The final settlement called 
or the continuance of wages and working conditions as they 
xisted prior to the strike. 

Labour unrest continued to plague the New York city water- 
ront. In September the International Longshoremen’s associa- 
ion, which had been expelled from the A.F. of L. the preceding 
year, called a strike in protest against the Waterfront commis- 
ion. This commission controlled work permits for longshoremen 
m the New York-New Jersey water front, and had denied 
ermits to several hundred longshoremen who had criminal 
ecords. 

The I.L.A. tried to extend the strike to the whole east coast, 
pparently in the effort to obtain governmental intervention and 
yverruling of the commission’s policy. However, the governors 
yf New York and New Jersey refused to interfere with the 
ommission’s activities. The I.L.A. called off the strike when 
. New Jersey state senator organized a “citizens committee” to 
lear the alleged grievances of the union against the commission. 

One of the most prolonged and violent strikes in recent 
abour-management disputes occurred at Kohler, Wis. The 
trike, which started in April 1954, involved the United Auto- 
nobile Workers and the Kohler company, a producer of plumb- 
ng fixtures. After a brief shutdown the company resumed oper- 


Table IIl—United Kingdom: Industrial Disputes 
Jan.—July 1955 Jan.—July 1954 
Number Numoer 
Number of Number of 
of workers of workers 
stop- involved stop- involved 
pages in all pages in all 
begin- stop- Aggregate begin- stop- Aggregate 
ning pages number of ning pages number of 
in in working in in working 
Industry group period progress days lost period progress days los 
griculture, forestry, fishing 
ool mining . . . s « 1 500 1,000 1 7 t 
ther mining and 917 241,900* 884,000 778 117,900* 279,000 
quarrying... . 
reatment of nonmetal- —_ _— — 2 100 7 
liferous mining products 
hemicals and allied 5 800 29,000 10 1,200 3,000 
BEI OSa ts, ols Les ist 0 
Metal manufacture . . 5 1,700 5,000 4 200 t 
hipbuilding and ship 26 5,800 18,000 16 2,500 5,000 
repairing . ° 
Agineering Fy 32 5,800 20,000 30 4,800 24,000 
@hicies «4 - so + s 31 7,400 40,000 23 4,000 22,000 
ther metal industries . 34 22,500 37,000 ao 12,800 50,000 
extiles . . . ° 5 1,100 4,000 7 600 4,000 
2ather, etc. . . 7 1,400 9,000 8 500 1,000 
lothing. . roots 1 100 T _ _ _ 
ood, drink, tobacc 4 200 1,000 14 3,000 9,000 
\anufactures of wood 6 300 1,000 6 200 1,000 
andcork ... - 
aperand printing . 13 900 12,000 11 1,200 9,000 
ther manufacturing ] 17,900 73,000 2 700 19,000 
industries . . .. - 1 T ir 8 5,200 26,000 
vilding and contracting 49 4,800 42,000 36 28,800 181,000 
yas, electricity, water . 1 100 T 2 300 3,000 
ransport, etc. . . 55 120,900 1,608,000 58 20,000 51,000 
istributive trades 6 700 7,000 3 200 1,000 
ther services 2 1,200 4,000 9 900 4,000 
fotol. .. 1,205 436,000t 2,795,000 1,060t 205,100t 692,000 


*Some workers, largely in the coal-mining industry, were involved in more than one 
oppage and are counted more than once in the totals. The net number of individuals in- 
olved in coal-mining stoppages in the period under review in 1955 was approximately 
88,000, and in the corresponding period in 1954 was approximately 92,000. For all 
\dustries combined the corresponding net totals were approximately 362,000 and 
77,000. {less than 50 workers or 500 working days. {A stoppage of electricians 
hich began in April 1954 involved workers in more than one industry group but was 
ounted as only one stoppage in the total for all industries taken together. 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


TRAFFIC JAM IN WASHINGTON, D.C., during the transit strike of 1955. 
Because of the great increase in automobile traffic, motorists were permitted to 
park on the trolley tracks in the centre of Pennsylvania avenue 

ations, employing some old and many new workers. The dispute 
was punctuated by numerous outbursts of violence. The basic 
issue in the strike appeared to be that of union security, which 
the company refused to grant. The length and bitterness of the 
strike and the widespread publicity given to arguments of 
“principle” attracted nation-wide attention. Appeals to secure 
White House intervention were rebuffed on the basis that the 
strike did not involve any threats to national health and safety. 
An unusual attempt by members of the U.S. senate to act as 
mediators in the strike was rejected by the company spokesman. 
The U.A.W. was alleged to have spent in excess of $5,000,000 
in support of the strike. (S. A. Ly.) 

United Kingdom.—The number of work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in the United Kingdom that began dur- 
ing the year rose by 14% from 1,746 (1953) to 1,989 (1954). 
Similarly, the aggregate number of working days lost during the 
year in stoppages rose by 13% from 2,157,000 (1953) to 2,441,- 
000 (1954). On the other hand, the aggregate number of work- 
ers involved in stoppages which began during the year declined 
from 1,370,000 (1953) to 448,000 (1954). 

The two principal causes of the disputes which led to work 
stoppages in 1954 were wage disputes and disputes over other 
working arrangements, rules and discipline. The former ac- 
counted for 47% of the stoppages and 39% of the workers di- 
rectly involved in stoppages beginning in 1954. The latter issue 
accounted for 37% of the stoppages and 28% of the workers 
directly involved. 

The largest number of stoppages of work arising from indus- 
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Table IV.—Canada: Time Lost in Labour Dispufes 
1953 1954 
stry 000 man-working days 


1,324.7 1,475.2 


Total, all industries 
Monvfacturing 
Food, animal and vegetable products . . . += = 21.4 
Tobacco ond liquors . - «+ «© «© © © © 
RUDDES os babe ewion el ee one 7 
Fur and leother products. Ec Oe Or 0 30.0 
Textiles ond clothing . . . . «© s+ + +e © © # 68.6 
Pulp and paper products eta 34.4 
Printing and publishing . . . 
Logging, lumber and products 
Motor vehicles ond parts. . . - « «+ + = 
Aircroft, shipbuilding and farm implements 
Other iron and steel ah 
Electrical apparatus 
Other nonferrous. . . . «+ «+ © «+ © «© = 
Nonmetollics, chemicals and miscellaneous. 
Construction ...-. + : 
Fishing and trapping . . 
Coal mining 6 
(aniemnlinisey oO cee ep soe 
Transport and public utilities . 
Trade, finance and service . 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Statistical Review. 


trial disputes in 1954 occurred in the coal-mining industry. 
These stoppages accounted for about 20% oi the total loss of 
time in 1954 and for about 40% of the total number of workers 
involved in all stoppages in the year. 

A comparison of the first halves of 1954 and 1955 revealed 
substantial increases in the time lost in all stoppages (692,000 
working days in the first half of 1954 to 2,795,000 in the first 
half of 1955) and in the number of workers involved (205,100 
to 436,000). The total number of stoppages beginning during 
the period rose to a lesser extent, from 1,060 (first half of 1954) 
to 1,205 (first half of 1955). 

Canada.—In Canada the number of strikes and lockouts 
commencing during the period decreased from 174 in 1953 to 
168 in 1954, and from 46 in the first quarter of 1954 to 27 in 
the first quarter of 1955. Nevertheless, the number of workers 
involved in the strikes commencing during the period and the 
time lost in man-days continued to increase. The number of 
workers involved in strikes increased from 55,988 in 1953 to 
61,477 in 1954, and from 12,607 in the first quarter of 1954 
to 12,974 in the first quarter of 1955. Similarly, the time lost 
in man-working days rose from 1,324,715 in 1953 to 1,472,160 
in 1954, and from 223,949 in the first quarter of 1954 to 252,171 
in the first quarter of 1955. The per cent of estimated working 
time lost rose from 0.13 in 1953 to 0.15 in 1954, and from 0.09 
in the first quarter of 1954 to o.ro in the first quarter of 1955. 
(The 1954 yearly figures and the 1955 figures are preliminary 
and are based upon the data published in the Labour Gazette.) 

In 1954, the greatest time losses occurred in the motor vehi- 
cles and parts industry (456,400 man-working days), the con- 
struction industry (202,700) and in mining other than coal 
(187,700). More than half of the man-working days lost in the 
first five months of 1955 was accounted for by the time lost 
in January, as a result of the dispute in the motor vehicles and 
parts industry. 

(See also Lapour UNIONS; 
BOARD. ) 
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S Centrifugal sugar continued in abundant supply in 
ugar. 1955 in the U.S. and throughout the world. It ap- 
peared that the U.S. crop would, more because of restrictions 
than otherwise, fall below that of 1954 which was valued at 
$208,000,000 for 2,653,000 tons (raw value), of which 2,043,000 
tons were from sugar beets, 610,000 tons from sugar cane. 

The indicated U.S. sugar-beet crop of 12,474,000 tons was 
13% less than the 14,091,000 tons of 1954, but substantially 
in excess of the average 10,431,000 tons for 1944-53. Acreage 


for harvest. under official restriction for the first time since 


SUDAN—SUGAR 


1935, Was 744,000 ac., only 85% as much as the 876,000 ac. 0 
1954 but slightly above the 736,000-ac. average for the previou 
decade. The indicated yield was a record high of 16.8 tons p 
acre, as compared with 16.1 tons in 1954 and an average 14. 
tons. 


Table I.—U.S. Sugar-Beet Production of the Principal Producing States 


(in 000 tons) 

Indicated Average 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 
California . 3,526 4,641 2,554 
Colorado 1,628 1,654 1,897 
Tdahiow costes chit 6 ke Eine: 1,482 1,569 1,201 
Michigans %-s.9 <2) ate ere 840 771 633 
Nebraskat <> <mie g. Mirela ts 740 786 699 
Minnesotanson ts 3 ae Diteetves Taz 819 447 
Mortandy.c4-<) tan) shake oe 686 683 709 
Washington . . 6 «2 + s+ © = 675 761 375 
Ufch:Komeuken xo pelted fey ee eee 464 535 467 
Wyoming ©... +--+ = « = 392 475 411 
North Dakofa’ . . & 4 « »% «© 391 418 223 
OQvegonienee comemiet Vole eames 391 389 346 
ONO ee eo aren 264 247 183 


Sugar cane for sugar and syrup was indicated at 7,056,00¢ 
tons, 6% less than in 1954 but 7% above average for the dee. 
ade. The 291,000 ac. for harvest were 6% less than in 1954 and 
well below the 322,000-ac. average of the previous decade. The 
indicated yield of 24.2 tons per acre was the same as 1954 but 
well above the average 20.4 tons per acre for 1944-53. The 
USDA in October set the 1956 acreage allotment at 267,000 a¢ 
as compared with 282,000 ac. in 1955. 


Table Il._—U.S. Sugar-Cane Production 


(In 000 tons) 
Indicated Average 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 
(With th nen eo m Mba o AG 6 We 5 5,865 6,200 5,40) 
Florida) %) xe) cu sinel ei istas iene Sg ld oO 1,191 1,281 1,16: 


U.S. consumption per capita of refined sugar in 1955 was in 
dicated at 94.9 lb., slightly less than the usage in recent years 
In addition, miscellaneous sweets used included about 50,00% 
ac. of sorgo for syrup, 1,657,000 gal. of maple syrup and 151, 
ooo Ib. of maple sugar. The 1955 honey crop was estimated a 
243,100,000 Ib., 12% more than in 1954, from 5,238,000 colo 
nies of bees. California was the leading state (27,924,000 |b.) 
followed by Minnesota (21,627,000 lb.). U.S. sugar import 
in 1954-55 included 3,555,000 tons of cane sugar valued a 
$382,191,000, as compared with 3,944,000 tons valued at $437. 
865,000 in the preceding year. An additional 2,140,758 ton 
were obtained in trade with U.S. territories, largely from Puert 
Rico and Hawaii. 

U.S. 1955 sugar consumption was estimated as high as 8,500 
ooo tons. The secretary of agriculture in July increased th 
sugar quota by 100,000 tons to 8,300,000 tons. It appeared tha 
the initial quota for 1956 would probably be set at 8,300,00 
tons. 

World production of centrifugal cane and beet sugar fc 
1955-56 was forecast at a record 41,126,000 short tons, ra’ 


Table Ill.—Centrifugal-Sugar Production of the 
Principal Producing Countries 


(In 000 of tons, raw value) 


Average Avera 

Country 1955-56 1954-55 1945-49 1935- 

Cuba 5,000 4,994 5,898 Shi 
ULS.S.R. 3000 2,500 1,643 2h 
Brazil dels 2,470 2,479 1,420 8 
United States . 2,400 2,598 1,969 1,9 
Indiaw oa 2,100 2,000 1,319 1,3! 
France. . at. Lees 1,678 1,860 823 1,0. 
Western Germany... . 1,460 1,438 524 6 
Republic of the Philippines . 1,208 ASV All 382 1,0 
Puerto: Ricdr sos 6) sos « Mize 1,166 1,143 9 
Hawaii - 1,120 Wa27 861 9 
Italy 1,065 968 331 4 
Mexico RES so Wee Bes Be ns 1,063 1,041 636 3 
Indonesian coerce icucu encase 937 787 102 1,2 
Union of South Africa. . . « 923 828 542 4 
Argenting amet irre ante 900 908 654 5 
FormosGiecut. acm cea ieee errs 795 832 346 1,2 
ieee GOL aieAlC Cb ed 760 725 485 4 
Dominican Republic ... . 725 673 509 4 
United Kingdom... ... 710 699 612 4 
McUtitlusion <u na nape eee 564 551 351 K 
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value, as compared with 40,542,000 tons in the previous year 
and an average 28,536,000 tons in 1935-39. Cane accounted for 
25,163,000 tons as compared with 24,945,000 tons in 1954-55, 
and beet sugar was 15,963,000 tons against 15,597,000 tons in 
the previous year. Noncentrifugal sugar, much less refined and 
known by a variety of local names, amounted to 6,724,000 tons 
as compared with 6,788,000 tons in the previous year and 5,502,- 
ooo tons prewar. 

World production of sugar beets was indicated at 119,321,000 
tons as compared with 113,596,000 tons in 1954 and a prewar 
average of only 82,071,000 tons. Acreage was expanded to 12,- 
105,000 ac., as compared with 11,680,000 ac. in 1954 and 8,285,- 
000 ac. prewar. 

International trade in centrifugal sugar in 1954 was 13,730,- 
289 tons as compared with 14,884,633 tons in the previous year, 
46% larger than the average for early postwar years and 19% 
above prewar. Cuba exported 4,613,352 tons against 5,977,742 
in the previous year. Western Europe imported 4,220,547 tons 
as compared with 5,793,865 tons in 1953. 

The International Sugar council in April raised effective ex- 
port quotas from 80% to 90% of basic tonnages, increasing the 
supply available to the free world market by 445,000 tons (to 
4,133,000 tons). In June the council withdrew the rule that 
one-fifth of the initial export quota be held for shipment after 
August. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and the Netherlands were unable to meet 
export quotas, so provided 372,000 tons for reallocation. But 
in July the quotas were cut back by 5% as prices dipped below 
the minimum. The council met in London in September under 
the chairmanship of Lawrence Myers, attended by delegates of 
23 countries and some observers. Estimated free-market re- 
quirements for 1955 were revised upward to 4,690,000 metric 
tons, 40,000 tons more than the June estimate. It became clear 
that Brazil would not ratify, having sold something like three 
times what would have been its quota amount. Free-market 
prices, which had fallen significantly below the 3.25 cents per 
pound minimum, improved in one month in early 1955 from 
3.17 cents per pound to 3.31 cents f.a.s. Cuba as the U.S.S.R. 
reached for imports. Some stocks were sold as low as 3.05 cents 
per pound. GKESSRS) 


os a There was a small increase in the 
Suicide Statistics. suicide rate in the United States dur- 
ing 1955, as compared with the year before, according to provi- 
sional data relating to the first seven months of both years. The 
rate for the latter period was 10.3 per 100,000 population. 
There were altogether 15,980 suicides during the entire year of 
1954, the rate being 9.9 per 100,000 population, about 3% lower 
than in 1953. In England and Wales 5,043 suicides were re- 
ported during 1954, with a rate of 11.4 per 100,000 population. 
On the other hand, Canada had a suicide rate of only 7.3 per 
100,000 population in 1954, with 1,102 deaths. 

Australia recorded a suicide rate of 10.9 per 100,090 popula- 
tion in 1953. 
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Suicide rates vary widely with age, with the highest rates 
among elderly persons. In the United States during 1954, the 
suicide rates per 100,000 population of stated ages were: 15-24 
years, 3.6; 25-34 years, 8.7; 35-44 years, 12.1; 45-54 years, 
18.7; 55-64 years, 23.2; 65-74 years, 26.3; 75-84 years, 25.3; 
and ages 85 and over, 21.0. Suicide is much more frequent 
among men than women, the rates according to race and sex 
being: white males, 16.8; white females, 4.6; nonwhite males, 
6.7; and nonwhite females, 1.4 per 100,000 population. 

The geographic differences in suicide are very marked, with 
the highest rates customarily in the Pacific coast area and the 
lowest rates in the south central states. In 1953 the suicide rates 
per 100,000 population were: New England, 8.9; middle Atlan- 
tic, 8.9; east north central, 10.8; west north central, 10.7; south 
Atlantic, 9.0; east south central, 7.2; west south central, 7.8; 
mountain, 13.3; Pacific, 15.7. 


BipL1oGRAPHY.—National Office of Vital Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report and various issues of Vital Statistics—Special Reports 
(issued irregularly); Office of Population Research, Princeton University, 
and Population Association of America, Population Index (quarterly); 
United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Statistical Bulletin (monthly). (M. Sp.) 


Sulphur Of the total world production of sulphur shown by 
* countries in the section on MINERAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTION AND Prices, the United States produced in 1954 
more than go%. Italy and Japan continued to supply most of 
the remaining 10%. 

United States.——In 1954 domestic output of sulphur was 
triple that in 1939. The table below based on U.S. bureau 
of mines reports, gives the salient features of the industry from 
1949 to 1954. 

A substantial addition to the sulphur supply is derived from 
the sulphur content of pyrite ores of copper, lead and zinc 
which are roasted to produce by-product sulphuric acid. 

In the first nine months of 1955, output of native sulphur 
was 4,576,970 short tons and recovered sulphur was 330,176 
tons. 

Producers’ stocks included 3,360,388 tons of native and 
119,536 tons of recovered sulphur. 

The new Chacahoula mine of the Freeport Sulphur company, 
part of the four-year $25,000,000 expansion program of devel- 
opment by the company, went into operation in February. This 
mine is in a 100,000-ac. reclaimed cypress swamp in Louisiana, 
about 50 mi. W. of New Orleans. The rated annual capacity is 


100,000 tons. (Hae) 
Data on Sulphur Industry in the United States 
(In 000 short tons) 
1954* 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 

Production (native). . . . 6,177.4 5,774.0 5,928.3 5,911.6 5,815.2 5,314.4 
Shipments... 2. « « » « 5,978.6 5,851.1 5,758.4 5,586.7 6,165.3 5,364.0 
Exports (crude). . . - . 1,845.5 1,390.5" -1,460:7 44253) T6139)" B607.o 
Available supply . . . . 4,133.1 4,460.6 4,297.7 4,144.4 4,551.4 3,761.4 
Consumption... .. - 4,069.4 4,430.8 4,175.6 4,241.0 4,657.5 3,818.9 
Stocks (producers’) +» 9 3,0) OAc 1 3:389-207 3,437.51 eolhs/eee eee OM Azae 
By-product recovery. . . 400.3 382.7 281.3 206.1 159.6 63.6 


*Preliminary. 


“HOT? SULPHUR in ‘‘Thermos bottle’ containers being pushed on barges by a 
Mississippi river tug at New Orleans, La. Shipping sulphur and steel in a hot, 
molten state by this method was increasingly used in 1955 
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Summerfield, Arthur E(Iisworth) jcc%eu om: 


cial. was born at Pinconning, Mich., on March 17. He worked 
in various automobile plants and in real estate, and in 1924 
became distributor in Flint, Mich., for the Pure Oil company. 

In 1929 he founded the Summerfield Chevrolet company and 
in 1938 became president of the Bryant Properties corporation. 
He became active in Republican politics during Wendell Will- 
kie’s campaign for the presidency in 1940. In 1943 he was 
appointed finance director of the Republican state central com- 
mittee, and in 1944 he was elected committeeman from Michi- 
gan at the Republican national convention. Summerfield was 
appointed to the chairmanship of the Republican strategy com- 
mittee in July 1949, and in July 1952 he was elected chairman 
of the Republican national committee. 

On Noy. 25 Pres.-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower selected Sum- 
merfield to serve as U.S. postmaster general. He was confirmed 
by the U.S. senate on Jan. 21, 1953, and was sworn into office 
the same day. 

During 1954 and 1955 Summerfield made strenuous, though 
unavailing, efforts to secure from congress authorization to in- 
crease postal rates on certain classes of mail matter in order 
to decrease the annual deficit of the department. In May 1955 
he advised Pres. Eisenhower to veto an 8.8% average increase 
in pay for postal workers, and congress adopted a compromise 
figure of 8% the next month. 


Support Prices: sec AGRICULTURE. 
The annual 


Supreme Court of the United States. ooo cr ine 


court began Oct. 4, 1954, and ended June 6, 1955. Associate 
Justice Robert Houghwout Jackson died Oct. 9, 1954, after 13 
years of service on the court. Former Associate Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, who resigned from the court in 1945, died May 17, 
1955. John Marshall Harlan of New York, a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
was named to succeed Justice Jackson and took his seat on the 
bench on March 28, 1955. 

The court disposed of 1,566 cases, the largest volume of 
business since the 1948 term. In 1953-54, the court disposed of 
1,303 cases. Of the cases disposed of all but 105 were decided 
without oral argument being permitted. Seventy-eight full opin- 
ions were handed down as compared with 65 during the previ- 
ous term, and dissenting opinions numbered 45 as compared 
with 54 in 1953-54. The justices also wrote 14 concurring opin- 
ions. 

The United States or a state was a party in all but 20 of 
the cases in which written opinions were rendered. 

Prior to adjournment the court announced that hereafter it 
would not sit on Fridays to hear oral arguments. Heretofore, 
when in session, the court sat Monday through Friday. 

Members of the Court.—The United States Supreme Court 
in 1955 was composed of the following members (dates indi- 
cate year appointment was confirmed by the senate): chief jus- 
tice, Earl Warren (1954); associate justices, Hugo L. Black 
(1937), Stanley Reed (1938), Felix Frankfurter (1939), Wil- 
liam O. Douglas (1939), Harold H. Burton (1945), Tom C. 
Clark (1949), Sherman Minton (1949) and John M. Harlan 
(1955). (See also Law.) (H. B. Wy.) 


Surgery Surgery of heart conditions occupied a prominent 
* place in new advances during 1955. C. W. Lillehei 


and his co-workers reported successful use of cross circulation 
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in the repair of intracardiac defects. The heart and lungs of a 
donor, usually a relative, are used to circulate the blood and 
oxygenate it during which time the blood is circumvented from 
entering the patient’s heart, making it possible to open the 
heart of the patient in a bloodless field. None of the blood 
enters the heart except that which is necessary to nourish the 
heart muscle through the coronary arteries. Lillehei et al. re- 
ported the repair of defects in the partition between the two 
heart ventricles in 25 cases with only seven deaths, and of 9 
cases of tetralogy of Fallot (blue baby) with only four deaths. 
This procedure was used only in the severer cases. 

D. A. Cooley and his co-workers emphasized the importance 
of conservative treatment in penetrating wounds of the heart. 
In 57 cases observed, 15 cases without treatment had a 46% 
mortality, 14 cases were operated upon with a mortality of 
50%, and 28 were treated by simple removal of the blood from 
the pericardium (the sac surrounding the heart) with only 
10.7% mortality. 

H. W. Baker and his co-workers attempted to determine the 
risk of surgery in patients with previous coronary thrombosis 
and infarction of the heart muscle. Seventy patients with previ- 
ous coronary thrombosis were subjected to 111 operative pro- 
cedures. Operative mortality rate was 3.6%, and the incidence 
of cardiorespiratory complications was 7.2%. Baker e¢ al. found 
that the death rate and heart and lung complications were 
higher in patients with congestive heart failure and irregularities 
of the heart beat. An increase in mortality and complications 
was not apparent in patients with angina pectoris, enlarged 
heart or high blood pressure. They observed five deaths in 13 
patients who had had congestive heart failure prior to the oper- 
ation (38%) as compared with a 7% mortality rate in those 
who had no previous heart failure. Deaths or heart and lung 
complications occurred in 239 of patients with irregularities in 
heart rate as compared with a mortality of 9.4% in those pa- 
tients with normal rhythm. The incidence of deaths and com- 
plications in the hypertensive group was 13%, and in the non- 
hypertensive group it was 12.8%. Baker and his co-workers also 
showed that the length of time that the operation took in- 
creased the risk and found that the risk from operation was 
least when it was done under local anaesthesia, somewhat 


& oe oe 


; ss on : 
EYE SURGEONS transplanting eye tissue from a wild bat ray to a “‘pet”’ ri 
in a public aquarium at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1955. It was believed th: 
this was the first underwater operation ever performed 
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greater when done under spinal and greatest when done under 
general anaesthesia. 

A. de S. Pereira discussed the treatment of internal carotid 
thrombosis (a clotting of the main artery that goes to the 
brain), which is likely to be confused with a stroke. He reported 
31 cases which had been treated surgically among 154 patients 
with evidence of stroke. Attempts to revascularize the brain 
were unsuccessful by many methods. The best results were 
obtained when the blood supply to the brain was increased by 
removing the sympathetic nerves in the neck, which control the 
blood vessels going into the brain. The other methods offered 
little or no relief. 

L. W. Guiss studied the incidence of cancer in the second 
breast of women who had had cancer in one breast. He found 
that about 3% of all women who have had removal of one 
breast for cancer will ultimately develop an independent cancer 
in the opposite breast. This is about three times the chance that 
a woman who has not had cancer has of developing breast can- 
cer. It seems paradoxical, but Guiss found that patients with 
bilateral independent cancers have a better prognosis than those 
with cancer in only one breast. In his series of cases, 35.1% 
with bilateral disease were free from disease after 15 years as 
compared with 25.1% with unilateral disease. He saw no justi- 
fication in routine removal of the opposite breast in a woman 
who has had cancer of one breast. 

In some patients, following removal of the stomach for ulcer 
or cancer, symptoms occur after eating which have been desig- 
nated as a “dumping syndrome.” J. M. Walker and his co- 
workers demonstrated that this results from a loss in the volume 
of the fluid portion of the blood. Usually sugar in high concen- 
tration causes this, and Walker and his associates showed that 
there is a secretion into the lumen of the intestine from the 
blood stream which causes the faintness and nausea of which 
the patient complains. M. A. Hayes, in studying the dietary 
control of the postgastrectomy ‘dumping syndrome,” stated 
that it is caused by the ingestion of carbohydrates and proteins, 
which are easily absorbed, and this increases the activity of the 
intestine. Symptoms which the patients complain of are in- 
creased pulse rate, palpitation, sweating, dizziness and nausea. 
In order to prevent these symptoms, he suggested the use of a 
high-fat diet and a low carbohydrate and protein intake. The 
fat, which is slowly hydrolyzed, prevents the marked outpouring 
of fluid into the lumen of the intestine and the undesirable man- 
ifestations. The administration of a high-fat diet also favours a 
gain in weight, which many of these patients do slowly. 

J. H. Mahaffey and J. M. Howard found that in 100 patients 
on a general surgical service 9% developed laboratory evidence 
of pancreatitis. The highest incidence was in a group in which 
resection of a large portion of the stomach had been done. The 
next largest was in a group of patients undergoing sympathec- 
tomy. Gynaecologic operations were not associated with any 
evidence of pancreatitis. Operations on the gall-bladder and bile 
tracts were associated with a low incidence of pancreatitis. In 
none of the 31 patients who had operations done outside the 
abdomen was there any evidence of pancreatitis. Mahaffey and 
Howard stated that postoperative pancreatitis is much com- 
moner than is ordinarily thought, but is much less severe than 
spontaneously occurring pancreatitis. (See also ELECTRONICS.) 

BrstiocrRaPHy.—H. W. Baker, J. T. Grismer and R. A. Wise, ‘‘Risk of 
Surgery in Patients with Myocardial Infarction,” A.M.A. Arch. Surg., 
70:739 (May 1955); D. A. Cooley, J. R. Dunn, H. L. Brockman and 
M. E. DeBakey, “Treatment of Penetrating Wounds of the Heart,” 
Surgery, 37:882 (June 1955); B. J. Ficarra, “Pannicular Lumbosacral 
Hernia,” A.M.A. Arch. Surg., 70:229 (Feb. 1955); L. W. Guiss, “The 
Problem of Bilateral Independent Mammary Carcinoma,” Am. J. Surg., 
88:171 (July 1954); M. A. Hayes, “The Dietary Control of the Post- 
gastrectomy ‘Dumping Syndrome,’ ” Surgery, 37:785 (May TOSS) Cs We 


Lillehei, M. Cohen, H. E. Warden and R. L. Varco, “The Direct Vision 
Intracardiac Correction of Congenital Anomalies by Controlled Cross 
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Circulation,” Surgery, 38:11 (July 1955); J. H. Mahaffey and J. M. 
Howard, “The Incidence of Postoperative Pancreatitis,’ A.M.A. Arch. 
Surg., 70:348 (March 1955); A de S. Pereira, “Surgical Treatment of 
Internal Carotid Thrombosis,” Ann. Surg., 141:218 (Feb. 1955); J. M. 
Walker, K. E. Roberts, A. Medwid and H. T. Randall, “Significance of 
Dumping Syndrome,” presented to the Central Surgical Association 
(Feb. 19, 1955). (A. O.) 


Surinam (DutcH GUIANA), an overseas territory of the 
Netherlands in northeastern South America, has an 
area of 55,143 sq.mi. and lies between British Guiana to the 
west and French Guiana to the east. Its population (est. 1954) 
of 220,000, engaged mainly in agriculture, lives along the nar- 
row coastal plain, and only 30,000 dwell on the extensive plateau 
to the south, where they are engaged chiefly in mining and tim- 
ber enterprises. The capital is Paramaribo (pop., 1952 est., 
86,400). Half the population is of Asian origin, India and Indo- 
nesia being the areas of chief importance. Persons of European, 
African or indigenous stock, predominantly in mixed strains, 
constitute a minority. The official language is Dutch. The gov- 
ernor in 1955 was J. Klaasesz. The premier was J. Ferrier. 

History.—The most important event in 1955 was the visit of 
the queen of the Netherlands, which occurred in October. It was 
the first time the sovereign had ever visited Surinam. 

In March the first election under the new constitution took 
place, and the group formerly in power, known as the Coalition, 
dropped from 13 to 8 members of the national legislature 
(staten van Suriname) of 21 members. Various small parties, 
associated as the Unity group, took power with 13 members, in- 
cluding representation of the Progressive, Agrarian and Demo- 
cratic parties and several independents. 

During the year progress was made in implementing the pro- 
gram of public works originally put forward by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. A ten-year 
plan was evolved, which was to go beyond the program of the 
bank. A total outlay of approximately $63,000,000 over the ten 
years on essential public works was contemplated. One-third of 
the cost would be borne by Surinam and one-third by the Neth- 
erlands, while the latter would lend the third portion to Suri- 
nam, repayable over a long period of time. 

(See also NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. ) (CC EMics) 


Education.—On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 141 elementary schools with 
39,293 pupils and 1,016 teachers, 12 advanced and higher elementary 
schools with 4,165 pupils and 169 teachers and 2 secondary schools with 
474 students and 34 teachers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the Surinam gulden or florin, valued at 
53.0264 cents U.S. currency, official rate, in 1955. The 1955 budget 
estimated revenue at 43,000,000 florins and expenditure at 43,733,000 
florins: revenue in 1954 was 39,070,000 florins and expenditure 41,300,- 
ooo florins. Currency in circulation on Dec. 31, 1954, totalled 13,212,000 
florins. 

Trade and Communications. Exports in 1954 totalled 55,183,000 florins; 
imports, 51,959,000 florins. Leading exports were bauxite (83%), timber 
(8%), rice (3%) and coffee (2%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(81%), the Netherlands (6%) and Canada (3%); leading suppliers, the 
U.S. (38%), the Netherlands (29%), Trinidad (8%) and the U.K. (7%). 

Internal transportation is largely by water; in 1954 there were 83 mi. 
of railway, 525 mi. of roads, 3,186 telephones and 2,458 motor vehicles. 
Vessels entered in 1954 totalled 877 of 2,229,580 net registered tons; 
vessels cleared, 877 of 2,223,720 tons. In 1954, 696 aircraft landed at 
Zandery airfield. 

Production.—Figures for 1954 included bauxite 3,362,000 metric tons; 
gold 211 kg.; balata 116 tons; sugar 8,563 tons; rice (paddy) 66,659 


tons; rum 505,000 l.; molasses 2,224,000 l. (J. W. Mw.) 


Svalbard: see Norway. 
Swains Island: see Samos, AMERICAN. 
Swaziland: see British SouTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 


A democratic monarchy of northern Europe, Swe- 
Sweden. den has an area of 173,564 sq.mi. Pop. (1955 est.) 
7,241,000. Capital: Stockholm, pop. (1953 est.) 769,714; 
greater Stockholm had about 1,030,000. Other principal cities 
(pop., Jan. 1, 1954): Goteborg 367,569; Malmo 201,939; Norr- 
koping 87,989; Halsingborg 72,660; Orebro 69,637; Uppsala 
67,087. Religion: Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1955: King Gus- 
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WILD MOOSE CHASING A SOLDIER down a street in the heart of Stockholm, 
Swed., in 1955. The animal, entering the city from nearby woods, finally 
leaped into a lake after frustrating capture by police, firemen, soldiers and 
citizens 


tav VI Adolf. Prime minister: Tage Erlander. 

History.—Prosperity continued to shine on Sweden, but it 
was accompanied with complexities. Swedish wages, already the 
highest in Europe, were increased by about 3% in the agree- 
ments of Jan. 1955, and later certain categories of seamen won 
up to 11%. Many imports from dollar lands were placed on the 
free list in the fall of 1954, and more on Jan. 1, 
soared, and reserves of foreign currency declined—$100,000.000 
in 1954, and at an increasing rate in 1955. The wholesale price 
index rose by mid-1955 to 307 (1935=100). 

In 1954 the government tried to retain the interest rate of 
23%, but in October offered a loan at 4% to try to entice some 
of the surplus funds. In April 1955, the discount rate was raised 
to 33%, and the government offered a new loan at 45%. A 
forced savings plan was vigorously debated and finally aban- 
doned. But depositors could earn 4% on up to 1,000 kronor, 
and if they left their money in banks until 1961 they were 
promised a 20% premium on 1955 deposits and a 15% premium 
on 1956 deposits. Corporate taxation was to be increased from 
40% to 45% in 1956 and 50% in 1957. A temporary tax of 
12% was placed on certain investments for plant expansion; 
this, according to the opposition, would only further limit pro- 
duction and export, in which Sweden was already lagging. 

The social welfare system was expanded in January with the 
introduction of compulsory sickness insurance. Costs were about 
$5 per year for medical care plus $6 for sickness benefits for 
the lower income groups; for an average family the total costs 
would be about $30 per year. The individual could choose his 
own doctor and would get up to two years of medical and hos- 
pital care with almost no additional cost; earnings lost by illness 
would be compensated up to 65%—-70% for the first 90 days, 
and at a lower rate thereafter. The sum of $160,000,000 was 
expected to cover the total costs; of this 44% was to be paid 
by individual premiums, 27% by employers and 29% by gen- 
eral taxation. 


1955. Imports 


Problems of defense plagued Sweden in various ways. Uniden- 
tihable U-boats were observed off the east coast; fishing vessels 
were captured by the Russians and fined for violating their 
12-mi. limit in the eastern Baltic. A major espionage ring was 
broken up with arrest or expulsion of five Swedes and six for- 
eigners, several of the latter connected with the Czech and 
Rumanian Jegations. Within-the-rock defense shelters in Stock- 
holm neared completion, and could accommodate 52,500 per- 


POTATOES—SWIMMING 


sons, or 13,000 for sleeping. 

In the field of Scandinavian co-operation a convention was 
signed in Copenhagen, Den., Sept. 15, 1955; permitting citizens 
of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden to get the 
full social security benefits of whichever one of the five coun- 
tries they resided in. 

The major governmental shift was the retirement of Per 
Edvin Skold as minister of finance, and his replacement by 
Gunnar Strang. (E, Dasa 


Education.Schools (1953 primary 8,959, pupils 727,979, teachers 
37.309; higher primary and intermediate 144, pupils 40,511; secondary 
254, pupils 118,843; vocational 484, pupils 104,243; students at adult 
vocational schools 29,406. Teachers’ training colleges 29, students 5,636. 
Universities 4, students (1952) 12,677, prolessors and lecturers 1,686; 
institutions of higher education (1953) 12, students 6,073. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: krona (pl. kronor), with an ex- 
change rate of 5.17 kronor to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955 est.): revenue 
g9,023,000,000 kronor; expenditure 10,141,000,000 kronor. Public debt 
(1954) 13.587,000,000 kronor. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 5,160,- 
000.000 kronor: (June 1954) 4,640,000,000 kronor. Bank deposits: 
5.930,000,000 kronor; (June 1954) 5,840,000,000 kronor. Gold and for- 
eign exchange (March 1955): U.S. $444,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(r1954) Imports 9,198,000,000 kronor; exports 8,217,- 
000,000 kronor. Main sources of imports: Germany 20%; U.K. 16%; 
other continental European Payments Union countries 31%; U.S. and 
Canada 8%: Latin America 8%. Main destinations of exports: U.K: 
19%; Germany 12%; other continental E.P.U. 38%; Latin America 
8%: U.S. and Canada 5%. Main exports: wood pulp 18%; wood 14%; 
iron ore 9%; paper 10%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 173,000° km. Motor 
vehicles in use (1954): cars 421,277, commercial vehicles 100,555. State 
railways (1954) 15,176 km.; passenger-km. (1953 6,234,000,000; 
freight, ton-km. (1954) 8,553,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessels of 100 
gross tons and over (July 1954): 1,256; total tonnage 2,703,467. Air 
transport (1954): 378,813,000 passenger-km.; freight, 11,215,000 ton- 
km.: km. flown (1953) 13,892,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 1,994,378. 
Radio receiving sets (Dec. 1953): 2.317,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 1,031,000; barley 
364,000; oats 858,000; rye 308,000; potatoes 1,465,000. Livestock (Sept. 
1954): cattle 2,582,000; sheep 234,000; horses 337,000; chickens 11,- 
751,000; pigs (1953) 1,440,000. Fisheries (1953): 210.000 metric tons. 

Industry.—Index of industrial production (1955; 1948=100): 122. In- 
dex of employment (Jan. 1955; 1948=100): 98. Electricity (1954): 23,- 
720,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1954): iron ore (metal 
content 60%) 15,418,000: pig iron 940,000; crude steel 1,861,000; 
(1953) copper ore 14,500; lead ore 25,000; zinc ore 43,000; gold 2,192 
ke. Manufactured goods (metric tons 1953): wood pulp 3,223,000; 
cement 2,321,000: lumber (cu.m.) softwood 6,775,000; hardwood 125,- 
ooo, Merchant shipping launched (1953): 484,622 tons. 


Sweet Potatoes: sce POTATOES. 


. . Athletes from the United States dominated 
Swimming. swimming competition in the Pan-American 
games which were held at the University of Mexico, Mexico 
City, in March 1955, winning six of eight first places in the 


Table !.—Pan-American Games Swimming and Diving Winners 


Men's division: 


Event Winner Country Time 
100-m. free style Clarke Scholes U.S. 57.7 see 
400-m. free style Jimmy McLane U.S. 4 min. 51.3 sec. 
1,500-m., free style Jimmy McLane U.S. 20 min. 4.0 sec. 


100-m. backstroke Frank McKinney, Jr. U.S. 
200-m. butterfly Eulalio Rios Mexico 
800-m. relay U.S. 
(Martin Smith, Bill Yorzyk, 
Wayne Moore, Jimmy McLane) 
400-m. medley relay U.S. 
(Frank McKinney, Jr., Fred McGuire, 
Buddy Baarcke, Clorke Scholes) 


1 min. 7.1 sec.f 
2 min. 39.8 sec. 


9 min. 0.6 sec. 


A min, 29.1 sec." 


200-m. breast stroke Hector Dominguez Argentina 2 min. 46.9 sec. 
3-m. diving Joaquin Capilla Mexico 
10-m. platform 
diving Joaquin Capilla Mexico 
Women's division: 
100-m. free style Helen Stewart Canada 1 min. 7.7 sec. 
200-m. free style Wando Lee Werner U.S. 2 min. 32.5 sec. 
100-m, butterfly Beth Whittall Canada 1 min. 16.2 sec. 
100-m. backstroke Leonore Fisher Canada 1 min. 16.7 sec.’ 
200-m. breast stroke Mary Lou Elsenius U.S. 3 min, 8.4 sec. 


400-m. relay U.S, 
(Gretchen Kluter, Carolyn Green, 


Judy Roberts, Wanda Lee Werner) A min. 31.8 sec, 


3-m. diving Patricio McCormick U.S, 
10-m. platform 
diving Patricia McCormick U.S, 
Women's synchronized swimming: 
Individual Beaulah Gundling U.S. 
Pairs U.S, 
(Ellen Richards and Connie Todoroff) 
Team US 


“(Athens club, Ockland, Calif.) 


*Pan-American games record, jTied Pon-American games record, 


SWIMMING 


nen’s division and three of six first places in the women’s divi- 
ion. The Pan-American games diving gold medals were shared 
qually by Mexico (two) and the United States (two). 

Clarke Scholes of the United States established a Pan-Ameri- 
an games record in the roo-m. free style, while Frank McKin- 
ley, Jr., also of the U.S., tied the existing record in the 100-m. 
yackstroke. Other record performances were those by the 
Jnited States 4oo-m. medley relay team and by Canada’s Leo- 
ore Fisher, in the women’s 100-m. backstroke. 

National A.A.U. Indoor.—World, U.S. and championship 
ecords highlighted the National Amateur Athletic union swim- 
ning and diving indoor championships at Yale university on 
March 31-April 2, 1955. World and U.S. records were posted 
n the 220-yd. free style, 220-yd. breast stroke, 220-yd. butter- 
ly, 400-yd. individual medley and 400-yd. medley relay. In 
\ddition, new championship marks were established in all 
svents with the exception of the 1,500-m. free style and 100-yd. 
yackstroke. 

Ford Konno, Yoshi Oyakawa and Gerry Harrison, competing 
inattached from Columbus, O., each accounted for two winning 
yerformances. High-point honours went to Jack Wardrop, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., via Motherwell, Scot., who swam to a world 
ecord in the 4oo-yd. individual medley and took second places 
n the 220-yd. and 440-yd. free-style events. 

_ Team honours went to the New Haven Swim club. 


Table Il_—National A.A.U. Men's Indoor Swimming and Diving Winners 


Event Winner Affiliation Time 
100-yd. free style John Glover New York A.C. 49.8 sec. 
220-yd. free style Ford Konno Unattached, 

Columbus, O. 2 min. 4.0 sec.* 
440-yd. free style Ford Konno Unattached, 
Columbus, O. 4 min. 28.2 sec. 


,200-m. free style Cortland State 


Teachers college 


George Breen 
18 min. 52.4 sec. 


100-yd. backstroke Yoshi Oyakawa Unattached, 

Columbus, O. 57.2 sec. 
220-yd. backstroke Yoshi Oyakawa Unattached, 

Columbus, O. 2 min. 22.5 sec. 
220-yd. butterfly Eulalio Rios Mexican Swimming 

Federation 2 min. 30.2 sec.* 
220-yd. breast stroke Robert Gawboy Unattached, 

Minnesota 2 min. 38.0 sec.” 


400-yd. individual 


medley Jack Wardrop Ann Arbor, Mich, 4 min. 36.9 sec.* 
1-m. diving Gerry Harrison Unattached, 
Columbus, O. 
3-m. diving Gerry Harrison Unattached, 
Columbus, O. 


3 min. 51.5 sec.” 
3 min. 21.8 sec. 


North Carolina State college 
New Haven S. C, 


*New world and U.S. record. 

Ford Konno won both the 220-yd. and 440-yd. free-style 
»vents, the former in world and U.S. record times. 

National A.A.U. Women's Indoor.—Scoring a total of 95 
oints, the Walter Reed Swim club, of Washington, D.C., swept 
he 1955 National A.A.U. women’s swimming and diving cham- 
yionships, held at Welch pool, Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
April 7-9. 

Shelley Mann of the Walter Reed Swim club gained high- 
0int honours with 25 points, winning the 100-yd. and 250-yd. 
‘ree-style events and taking third place in the 1oo-yd. back- 


100-yd. medley relay 
}00-yd. free-style relay 


Table IIIl.—National A.A.U. Women’s Indoor Swimming and Diving Winners 


Event Winner Affiliation Time 
00-yd. free style Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. 58.7 sec. 
50-yd. free style Shelley Mann Walter Reed S.C. 2 min. 49.4 sec, 
}00-yd. free style Carol Tait Santa Clara 


00-yd. backstroke 
100-yd. backstroke 


00-yd, butterfly 
'20-yd. breast stroke 
,00-yd. individual 
medley 
1-m, diving 
3-m. diving 


00-yd. medley relay 


00-yd. free-style 
relay 
*New U.S. record, 


Coralie O'Connor 
Maureen Murphy 


Betty Mullen 
Mary Jane Sears 


Shelley Mann 
Patricia McCormick 
Patricia McCormick 
Walter Reed S.C, 


Walter Reed S.C. 


(Calif.) S.C. 
Lafayette (Ind.) S.C. 
Multnomah A.C., 

Portland, Ore. 
Walter Reed S.C, 
Walter Reed S.C. 


Walter Reed S.C. 
Los Angeles A.C. 
Los Angeles A.C. 


6 min, 1.4 sec. 
1 min, 7.8 sec. 


2 min, 27.4 sec. 
1 min. 5.4 sec.* 
3 min. 29.8 sec. 


5 min. 19.7 sec. 


4 min. 33.5 sec.” 


Amin. 2.3 sec. 


troke, as well as capturing the gold medal in the 4oo-yd. indi- 
ridual medley. Miss Mann also took turns in the winning of 
yoth relays by the Walter Reed Swim club. 
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National A.A.U. Men's Outdoor.—The 1952 Olympic 
games backstroke champion, Yoshi Oyakawa of the Hawaii 
Swimming club, sparkled brightest in the National A.A.U. swim- 
ming and diving championships which were held in Los Angeles 
on July 20-22, 1955, coming through with two record-breaking 
performances. 

On July 21 Oyakawa bettered the championship meet record 
in the too-m. backstroke. He followed this by bettering the 
championship meet record and the U.S. mark in the 200-m. 
backstroke. 

The New Haven Swim club won the team title. 

The National A.A.U. championships produced a number of 
new meet records, in addition to those posted by Oyakawa. Bob 
Mattson of North Carolina State college set one in the 200-m. 
breast stroke, Bill Woolsey of Hawaii in the 200-m. free style, 


Table 1V.—National A.A.U. Men's Outdoor Swimming Winners 


Event Winner Affiliation Time 
100-m. free style Sandy Gideonse New Haven S.C, 57.6 sec. 
200-m. free style Bill Woolsey Unattached, Hawaii 2 min. 8.2 sec. 


400-m. free style 
1,500-m. free style 
200-m. breast stroke 


Hawaii S.C. 

Hawaii S.C. 

North Carolina 
State college 


Ford Konno 
George Onekea 
Bob Mattson 


4 min. 38.7 sec. 
18 min. 52.3 sec. 


* 


2 min. 46.8 sec. 


200-m. butterfly Bill Yorzyk New Haven S.C. 2 min. 29.1 sec. 
100-m. backstroke Yoshi Oyakawa Hawaii S.C. 1 min. 5.3 sec. 
200-m. backstroke Yoshi Oyakawa Hawaii S.C. 2 min. 26.1 sec.* 


5 min. 23.3 sec.* 
4 min. 28.6 sec. 


400-m. medley 

400-m. medley relay 

800-m. free-style 
relay 

*New U.S. record. 


Bill Yorzyk of the New Haven Swim club in the 200-m, but- 
terfly and George Harrison of the Berkeley (Calif.) City club 
in the 4oo-m. individual medley. The New Haven Swim club 
also bettered the 400-m. medley relay mark. 

National A.A.U. Women's Outdoor.—In the National 
A.A.U. women’s outdoor swimming and diving championships, 
which were held at Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 11-14, Wanda Wer- 
ner, a 14-year-old girl representing the Walter Reed Swim club, 
paddled to the 1oo-m. free-style title; a 15-year-old, Carin 
Cone, of Ridgewood, N.J., gathered in two gold medals, in the 
too-m. backstroke and the 200-m. backstroke; while 17-year- 
old Marie Gillett, of the Walter Reed Swim club, posted a new 
U.S. record in the 400-m. individual medley, bettering her previ- 
ous mark made a year before. 

The Walter Reed Swim club of Washington, D.C., won the 
national championships team crown. 

Betty Mullen of the Walter Reed club came through with a 
world record-breaking performance in the too-m. butterfly. In 
this event the competition was so spirited that the second- and 
third-place winners, Mary Jane Sears and Shelley Mann, also 
bettered the existing record. 

In winning the 200-m. backstroke, Carin Cone tied the world 
record for a 50-m. course. 

One of the big upsets of the championships came when Juno 
Stover Irwin of Pasadena, a veteran of the 1948 and 1952 
Olympic games, won the platform diving title, besting the 


George Harrison Berkeley City club 
New Haven S.C., New Haven, Conn. 


New Hoven S.C., New Haven, Conn. 8 min. 54.2 sec. 


Table V.—National A.A.U. Women’s Outdoor Swimming and Diving Winners 


Event Winner Affiliation Time 
100-m. free style Wanda Werner Walter Reed S.C. 1 min. 6.1 sec, 
400-m. free style Dougie Gray Walter Reed S.C. 5 min. 16.1 sec. 


Ft. Lauderdale S.A. 
Ft. Lauderdale S.A. 
Walter Reed S.C. 
Walter Reed S.C. 


10 min. 54.3 sec. 
21 min. 15.4 sec. 

3 min. 1.4 sec. 
1 min. 15.0 sec.*f 


800-m. free style 
1,500-m. free style 

200-m, breast stroke 

100-m. butterfly 


Carolyn Green 
Carolyn Green 
Mary Jane Sears 
Betty Mullen 


100-m. backstroke Carin Cone Unattached, 4 
Ridgewood, N.J. 1 min. 15.6 sec. 
200-m. backstroke Carin Cone Unattached, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 2 min. 45.6 sec. 
400-m. individual 
medley Marie Gillett Walter Reed S.C. 6 min. 1.5 sec.} 
400-m. medley relay Walter Reed S.C., Washington, D.C. 5 min. 7.0 sec. 


800-m. free-style 


Walter Reed S.C., Washington, D.C. 10 min. 10.3 sec.t 


relay 
1-m. diving Patricia McCormick Los Angeles A.C. 
3-m. diving Patricia McCormick Los Angeles A.C. 


Juno Stover Irwin Pasadena A.C, 


{New U.S. record. 


Platform diving 
*New world record. 


favourite and many times champion, Patricia McCormick of 
the Los Angeles Athletic club. (W. R. Sr.) 
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. A republican confederation of 22 cantons 
Switzerland. (three of which have half-cantons) in west 
central Europe, Switzerland is bounded west by France, north 
by Germany, east by Austria and Liechtenstein and south by 
Italy. Area: 15,941 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 4,714,992; (1955 
est.) 4,978,000. Language (1941): German 72.6%; French 
20.7%; Italian 5.2%; Romansh 1.1%. Religion (1941): Prot- 
estant 57.6%; Roman Catholic 41.4%; Jewish 0.5%; other 
0.8%. Chief towns (pop., 1952 est.): Berne (cap.) 150,600; 
Ziirich 400,300; Basle 187,800; Geneva 151,400; Lausanne 
109,000. President of the confederation for 1955, Markus Feld- 
man. 

History.—In spite of the U.S. duty on watches which still 
hampered the Swiss watch industry, Swiss foreign trade, the 
index of Swiss prosperity, continued its unprecedented expan- 
sion. Imports from the German Federal Republic constantly in- 
creased and there was a steady development in other directions, 
even including the export of watches. While the shortage of 
labour began to make itself seriously felt, the revenue from 
postal services, railways, customs and direct taxes broke all 
former records. In order to curb inflationary pressure the gov- 
ernment announced in April that the surplus revenue would 
be used to pay off the national debt but nct to reduce taxation. 
When, however, the budget for 1956 was brought forward im- 
mediately before the general election on Oct. 30, it was stated 
that the national income for 1955 would approach 24,000,000,- 
000 Fr., or 10,000,000,000 Fr. more than in 1945. At this point, 
therefore, the government proposed to reduce taxation in 1956 
by 104,000,000 Fr.; at about the same time it was announced 
that cost of living bonuses to civil servants would be increased 
from 54% to 7%. 

Politically the year was dominated by the general election; 
thus, during the first ten months of 1955 the political parties 
were cautiously manoeuvring for position. The most discussed 
political theme before the opening of the election campaign was 
the “Chevallier initiative.” This was the demand for a popular 
vote on the suggestion that Swiss military expenditure should 
be halved during either 1955 or 1956 and the consequent saving 
spent upon social welfare at home and abroad. The proposal 
came from the Vaud canton (Samuel Chevallier was a journal- 
ist in Lausanne) and had actually been handed in to the authori- 
ties with the constitutionally necessary backing (in this case 
80,515 signatures) on Dec. 2, 1954. 

It expressed a fairly widespread. dislike of the magnitude of 
the military budget and also the obstructive feelings of the 
French Swiss toward the German-Swiss minister of defense, 
Karl Kobelt, who had resigned in 1954. The initiative was 
badly formulated, and after much discussion the Swiss govern- 
ment on Aug. 8 published a report in which it laid down that 
although the initiative had been correctly proposed (this was in 
doubt for some time) it could not be implemented since mili- 
tary expenditure in 1955 and 1956 was already contracted for; 
therefore, it was stated, a popular vote on the matter would 
not take place. 

The new French-speaking minister of defense, Paul Chaudet, 
was thought to be better liked by the French Swiss than his 
predecessor, especially in his own Vaud canton. He showed 
great energy in the matter of mechanizing the Swiss army with 
the aid of Centurion tanks bought from Great Britain. He was 
however accused by the Socialist and Peasant party of endan- 
gering the traditional militia system of the Swiss. A general 
feeling that, with Moscow smiling, it was superfluous to take 
military matters so seriously, and a more particular feeling that 
the Chevallier initiative had been unfairly quashed, fed a cer- 
tain mounting opposition to the policy of the federal council. 

This became evident when the general election was held on 


SWITZERLAND 


Oct. 30. A strict system of proportional representation means 
that the results of elections vary only slightly from one four- 
year period to another in Switzerland. In the circumstances the 
fact that the Social Democrats gained four seats, and, by doing 
so, became the strongest party, with 53 seats in the chamber, 
was impressive. The Radical party, with only 50 seats, was thus 
deposed to the second place; it was of interest that it lost a 
seat in the Vaud canton precisely where it had been expected 
that Chaudet’s activities would have strengthened the party. 

The small Party of Labour (Communist ) gained a seat in 
Vaud, losing one, however, in its traditional headquarters of 
Geneva and also in Zurich; three of its four deputies were 
now French Swiss. The Catholc Conservative party was also 
weakened by one seat in the chamber, although, because of the 
influx of mainly Italian-speaking Catholics, it gained a seat in 
both Zurich and Geneva. 

On the same day as the general election 14 cantons re-elected 
their representatives in the council of states. In six cases the 
nominations were accepted without a contest, but elections did 
in fact take place in Ziirich, Lucerne, Basel Land, Schaffhausen, 
Aargau, Vaud, Valais and Geneva. Among these contests that 
at Ziirich aroused the greatest interest because Gottlieb Dutt- 
weiler, the bad boy of Swiss politics with no policy but one of 
action, who had represented Ziirich in the council of states 
from 1947 to 1951, put up for re-election and was only just 
beaten by a Radical and a Socialist. Duttweiler’s Independent 
party (Landesring der Unabhingigen) also polled better in the 
election to the chamber than had been anticipated, fully main- 
taining its strength. The Radicals and Catholic Conservatives 
thus found themselves in office (three ministers each in the 
federal council) with both Socialists and Independents, respec- 
tively the largest and most enterprising parties, in opposition, 


(E. WL.) 


Education.—Schools (1951-52): primary, pupils 476.331, teachers 14,- 
476; secondary and lower middle, pupils 80,207, teachers 3,310; voca- 
tional (1951, excluding agricultural schools) 89, pupils 21,112. Univer- 
sities (1953-54) 7, students 12,444, professors and lecturers 1,460. Other 
institutions of higher education (1953-54) 2, students 3,161, teach- 
ers 473. 

Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Swiss franc, with an exchange 
rate of 4.28 Fr. to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1954 est.): revenue 1,958, 
400,000 Fr., expenditure 1,922,000,000 Fr. Internal debt (Dec. 1953)8 
7,758,000,000 Fr. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) 5,830,000,000 Fr., 
(April 1955) 5,502,000,000 Fr. Bank deposits: (Dec. 1954) 7,369, 
000,000 Fr., (Feb. 1955) 7,438,000,000 Fr. Gold and foreign exchang¢ 
holdings: (National bank, July 1955) U.S. $1,602,000,000; (June 1954) 
U.S. $1,542,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 5,587,000,000 Fr., exports 5,264, 
ooc,00o Fr. Main sources of imports: Germany 22%; France 13%; 
other continental European Payments union countries 24%; U.S. ane 
Canada 16%; Latin America 7%; U.K. 6%. Main destinations of ex: 
ports: U.S. and Canada 14%; Germany 12%; France 7%; other con: 
tinental E.P.U. 28%; Latin America 8%; U.K. 5%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1953): 49,000 km. Moto! 
vehicles in use (1953): Cars 211,000; commercial vehicles 47,700. Rail 
ways (1954) 5,049 km. of which 2,976 km. federal system; passenger 
km. (1953) 6,072,000,000; freight, ton-km. (1954, federal system only) 
2,71§,000,000. Shipping (July 1954): merchant vessels of 100 gros: 
tons and over 34; total tonnage 124,000. Air transport (1954); pas 
senger-km. 447.497,000; freight, ton-km. 9,035,700; km. flown (1953 
13,008,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 1,074,216. Radio receiving set 
(1953): 1,161,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954 revised figures): whea 
295,000; rye 45,000; barley 56,000: oats 68,000; beet sugar (raw 
28,000; potatoes 1,250,000. Wine production (metric tons, 1953) 63,00¢ 
Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 1,593,000; sheep 195,000; pigs 050,000 
horses 126,000; chickens 6,260,000: ducks, geese and turkeys 70,000 
goats (1951) 147,000. Meat production (metric tons, 1954): 78,000 (i 
43 towns only, and including horse meat). Dairy production (metri 
tons, 1954): butter 30,000; cheese 50,400: milk 2,768,000. 

Industry —Index of employment (1948—=100): manufacturing (Sep 
1954) 105; (March 1955) 107. Unemployed: (March 1954) 1.5% 
(March 1955) 1.4%. Fuel and power: manufactured gas (1953) 317 
000,000 cu.m.; electricity (1954) 11,240,000,000 kw.hr. Cement (1053) 
1,581,000 metric tons. Dwelling units completed (1954): 13,134. Watche 
and watch parts (exports, value, 1954): 1,039,915,622 Fr. 


Symphony Orchestras: sce Music. 


Synthetic Products: see CHEmistry; PLAstics; RUBBER 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Syphilis: see Venereat Diseases. 


SYRIA—TANGANYIKA 


Syria Syria, an Arab republic, is bounded west by the Med- 
* iterranean and Lebanon, northwest and north by Tur- 
key, east and southeast by Iraq, south by Jordan and southwest 
by Israel. Area: 70,014 sq.mi. Pop. (1954 est.): 3,970,000. Lan- 
guage: Arabic (86%); also Kurdish, Armenian, Turkish, Cir- 
cassian. Religion (1951 est.): Moslem (mainly Sunni) 85.7%: 
Christian 14%. Chief towns (pop., 1952 est.): Damascus (cap.) 
372,708; Aleppo 380,919; Homs 261,904; Hama 155,671; Lata- 
kia 105,363. Presidents in 1955: Hashem el-Atassi and (from 
Sept. 6) Shukri el-Kowatli. Prime ministers: Faris el-Khuri (till 
Feb.); Sabri el-Assali (Feb. 13-Sept. 6); and (from Sept. 13) 
Said el-Ghazzi. 

History.—Early in Feb. 1955 Faris el-Khuri, who had been 
prime minister since Oct. 1954, resigned. He was succeeded by 
Sabri el-Assali who, faced with the clash between Egypt and 
Iraq over the Turco-Iraqi treaty, at once declared that Syria 
would contract no alliances with states other than Arab and 
accepted an Egyptian invitation to participate in a new Arab 
defense treaty to replace the Arab league collective security 
pact which, as the Egyptian government had declared after 
Iraq’s signature of the alliance with Turkey, no longer existed. 
The new treaty bound participants to assist other members in 
resisting aggression; not to conclude other outside military or 
political agreements—whether international or within the mid- 
dle east orbit—without the consent of other members; and to 
establish unity of command covering all military organization— 
training, equipment, etc. Following the conclusion of the treaty 
the Turkish government protested against “aggressive declara- 
tions” by Syrian statesmen. Later the Turkish government re- 
fused to accept the Syrian government’s explanation of the rela- 
tions between the Arab countries resulting from the conclusion 
of the Turco-Iraqi treaty and described the Syrian version of 
Turco-Syrian relations and of the aims of the new Arab defense 
treaty as unacceptable and untruthful. This was followed by 
tension along the Turco-Syrian frontier which the Turks claimed 
had been violated by Syrian aircraft. The Syrians replied with 
charges that the Turks were mobilizing hostile forces on the 
border. But tension was eased after talks between the Syrian 
and Iraqi governments when it was agreed that both parties 
desired understanding and agreement between all Arab states. 

In April differences among the political parties led to disturb- 
ances in Hama and Damascus. In August further party differ- 
ences following the hotly contested election of Shukri el-Kowatli 
as president led to resignations from the cabinet and the for- 
mation of a coalition opposition composed of opponents to the 
new president; and in September the prime minister (Sabri 
el-Assali) resigned. He was succeeded by Said el-Ghazzi. 

During the year Syria’s relations with Israel progressively 
deteriorated. In the spring and early summer there were spo- 
radic clashes in the Sea of Galilee and Lake Huleh areas; and 
when Egyptian-Israeli relations along the Gaza border became 
tense in June, Syria expressed its sympathy with Egypt. On 
taking office as president in September, Shukri el-Kowatli de- 
clared that “every Arab government and individual should help 
Egypt to repel Jewish attacks.” Thereupon trouble flared up in 
the Sea of Galilee area in the form of local attacks and counter- 
attacks which led to the mobilization of the forces of both 
countries along the border. 

In April the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment indicated that it would be prepared to grant a sub- 
stantial loan toward the implementation of the five-year devel- 
opment plan that it had sponsored. (O. M. T.) 

Education.—Schools (1954): primary 2.594, pupils (1952) 311,033, 
teachers (1952) 8,811; secondary 212, pupils (1952) 47,670, teachers 
(1952) 3,150; vocational 12, pupils (1952) 1,676, teachers (1952) 164. 


Teachers’ training colleges (1952) 8, students 1,255. University of 
Damascus (1952): students 2,404, teaching staff 107. 
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Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Syrian pound, with a free ex- 
change rate of L.S. 3.58 to U.S. $1. Budget (1955 est.): balanced at 
L.S. 261,000,000. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1953) L.S. 297,000,000; 
(Dec. 1954) L.S. 360,000,000. Imports (1954) L.S. 634,000,000, exports 
L.S. 466,000,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953): 10,016 km., including 
2,424 km. asphalted. Motor vehicles in use (1952): cars 6,100; commer- 
cial vehicles 5,700. Railways (1954): state 248 km.; Syria-Lebanon routes 
583 km. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 27,155. Radio receivers (1950): 45,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 1,204,000: barley 
561,000; rice 25,000; cotton, lint 70,000; cottonseed 135,000: lentils 
58,000; oats (1953) 5,000; sesame (1953) 9,700; oranges, tangerines, 
etc. (1953) 3,000; apricots about 23,000; grapes (1953) 243,000: raisins 
(1952) 184,000; figs (1952) 48,200. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 509,- 
000; sheep 3,746,000: horses 98,000: mules 78,000; asses 260,000: chick- 
ens 2,836,000; goats (1951) 1,433,000. Wool production (metric tons, 
1954) 5,000. 

Industry.—Electricity 128,930,000 kw.hr. Production (metric tons): 
cement (1954) 248,800; cotton yarn (1950) 4,700; capacity (cotton and 
rayon) of 92,000 spindles in use (1954) about 12,250. 


Table Tennis The 22nd world championships in table ten- 

» nis were held in Utrecht, Neth., April 15 to 
24, 1955. Japan again won the Swaythling cup but lost the Cor- 
billon cup to Rumania. The men’s singles winner was Toshiaki 
Tanaka, Japan. Angelica Rozeanu, Rumania, won the women’s 
singles for the sixth successive time. Men’s doubles were won 
by Ivan Andreadis and Ladislav Stipek, Czechoslovakia; wom- 
en’s doubles by Angelica Rozeanu and Ella Zeller, Rumania; 
mixed doubles by K. Szepesi and Eva Koczian, Hungary. The 
1956 world tournament was to be held in Japan. 

The 25th U.S. national open championships were held at 
Rochester, N.Y., March 18 to 20, 1955. The winners were: 
men’s singles, Richard Miles, New York city; women’s singles, 
Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New York city; junior boys’ singles, 
Erwin Klein, Los Angeles, Calif.; junior miss singles, Sharlene 
Krizman, South Bend, Ind.; boys’ singles, Norbert Van De 
Walle, Chicago, Ill.; senior men’s singles, Tibor Hazi, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; esquire singles, Bill Gunn, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; 
men’s doubles, Erwin Klein and Richard Bergmann, London; 
women’s doubles, Mrs. Leah Neuberger and Peggy Folke, New 
York city; mixed doubles, Richard Miles and Mildred Shahian, 
Chicago; senior doubles, Tibor Hazi and Mamfred Feher, 
Cleveland, O. 

The English open championships were held at Empire Pool, 
Wembley, Eng., March 29 to April 2. The men’s singles title 
was won by Zarko Dolinar, Yugoslavia; women’s singles, Rosa- 
lind Rowe, England; men’s doubles, Ivan Andreadis and Ladi- 
slav Stipek, Czechoslovakia; women’s doubles, Rosalind Rowe 
and Diane Rowe, England; mixed doubles, Aubrey Simons and 
Helen Elliot, England; boys’ doubles, Erwin Klein, Los An- 
geles, and B. Onnes, Netherlands; girls’ doubles, Joice Fielder 
and Ann Haydon, England; junior mixed doubles, Erwin Klein 
and Wendy Bates, Wales. 

The Canadian International table tennis championships were 
held at the Canadian National exhibition, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 
g-I1, 1954. Winners were: men’s singles, Erwin Klein, Los 
Angeles; women’s singles, Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New York 
city; senior men’s singles, Max Marinko, Toronto; junior men’s 
singles, Erwin Klein; junior miss singles, Carolee Liechty, 
South Bend, Ind.; boys’ singles, Sandy Potiker, Cleveland, O.; 
men’s doubles, Erwin Klein and Bernard Bukiet, Chicago; 
women’s doubles, Mrs. Leah Neuberger and Pauline Robinson, 
New York city. In the International team matches the United 
States won the men’s, junior men’s and junior miss events. 

The closed championships of the U.S.S.R. were held at Minsk 
March 3-6, 1955. Winners (full names not available) were as 
follows: men’s singles, Frants; women’s singles, Lestal; men’s 
doubles, Frants and Kanepi; women’s doubles, Balashene and 
Gelevechute; mixed doubles, Frants and Saar. CES Wee Re) 


Taiwan: see Formosa. 
Tanganyika: see British East Arrica; Trust TERRITORIES. 
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Tangerines: see Fruit. 


® From ro12 an international and demilitarized zone 
Tangier. of Morocco, on the south side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Tangier is controlled by Belgium, France, Great Bnit- 
ain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the 
United States, under the nominal sovereignty of the sultan of 
Morocco. Area: 135 sq.mi. Pop.: (1952 est.) 162,000, including 
ts,000 Moroccan Jews and 42,000 Europeans (35,000 Spaniards, 
6.000 French, 1.000 others); (1954 est.) 183,000. Languages: 
Arabic, French and Spanish. Religion: mainly Moslem. Pop. of 
Tangier city, about 100,000. Administrator in 1955, Robert van 
de Kerchove d’Hallebast (Belgium). Sultan’s representative 
(mendub ), Haj Mohammed el-Tazi. 

History.—In March 1954 Prince Etienne de Crouy-Roeulx 
(Belgium) had been designated administrator of the Tangier 
zone, but because of ill health he renounced his appointment. 
On Jan. 4, 1955, the committee of contro] nominated Robert 
van de Kerchove d’Hallebast, who was then serving as Belgian 
minister at Ankara. On May 23 Julius Cecil Holmes was ap- 
pointed U.S. diplomatic agent at Tangier with minister’s rank. 
Sultan Mulay Mohammed ben Arafa, who in Oct. 1954 had 
bought a palace at Tangier, retired there when he abdicated on 
Sept. 30, 1955. Mokhtar Aharhan, president of the Unity and 
Independence party of Tangier, was received on Nov. 29 at 
Rabat by Sultan Mohammed V ben Yussef. The party stood 
for the abolition of the international zone and the restoration 
of Moroccan territorial unity. 


Economy.—Currency equivalent to metropolitan franc (350 fr.=U/S. 
$1). Budget (1954 est.): revenue 2,130,000,000 fr.; expenditure (or- 
dinary) 1,600,000,000 fr., (extraordinary) 413,000,000 fr. Foreign trade 
(1953): imports 11,628,000,000 fr.; exports 969,000,000 fr. Shipping 
handled in the port of Tangier (1952): ocean-going ships entered 382 
(546,000 gross tons), coasters entered 2,786 (1,555,000 gross tons). 
Roads (1954) about 104 km. Telephones (Jan. 1954) 9,546. 


. Notwithstanding that a few changes of importance 
Tariffs. were made during the year, 1955 was primarily a 
period of stability, rather than of basic change, of the tariff 
structure of the world. Among the more significant activities 
relating to world tariffs were those centred around the opera- 
tions of the G.A.T.T. organization (General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade). These activities, however, related primarily to 
the administration of programs previously undertaken and to 
the continuation or expansion of projects already under way, 
rather than to extensive changes of tariff policy or of prevailing 
tariff levels. Both gains and losses were experienced by the 
G.A.T.T. membership in its general objective of liberalizing 
world trade. Unilateral tariff action instituting important 
changes in the tariff schedules of individual countries occurred 
much less frequently than in any year during the decade. Most 
tariff changes of consequence made by individual countries dur- 
ing the year were by non-G.A.T.T. members and the genera! 
effect of such changes was to increase prevailing rates of duty. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.—Activities 
of G.A.T.T were among the major developments in the field of 
tariffs and international commercial policy during 1955. At the 
ninth session of the contracting parties to the General agree- 
ment, held at Geneva, Switz., from Oct. 1954 to March 1955, 
the contracting parties proposed the establishment of an Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation (O.T.C.), which would pro- 
vide a permanent agency for administering the general agree- 
ment; they also revised the G.A.T.T. code of trade rules and 
extended until the end of 1957 the firm life of the tariff conces- 
sions in the general agreement. Negotiations for the accession 
of Japan to the general agreement were completed in June; 
accordingly, Japan became a contracting party on Sept. 10, thus 
increasing the number of G.A.T.T. members to 35. In the latter 
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part of the year, the contracting parties announced a fourth 
round of tariff negotiations to begin early in 1956. 

The Projected Organization for Trade Cooperation.—At 
their ninth session the contracting parties initiated measures to 
create an official administrative agency to be known as the Or- | 
ganization for Trade Cooperation (O.T.C.). An agreement to 
create such an organization was opened for signature by the 
G.A.T.T. members at Geneva in March 1955. Should the O.T.C. 
be established by the G.A.T.T. members, functions that had 
been exercised jointly by them, in sessions of the contracting 
parties and at meetings of the intersessional committee, would 
become the responsibility of the O.T.C. In effect, the O.T.C. 
assembly would replace the sessions of the contracting parties; 
similarly the executive committee would function in place of 
the intersessional committee. The O.T.C. would serve, for ex- 
ample, as an intergovernmental forum for consultations on 
questions relating to international trade and G.A.T.T. obliga- 
tions. The periodic multilateral tariff negotiations that had been 
sponsored by the contracting parties would be sponsored by the 
O.T.C. It would study questions relating to international trade 
and commercial policy and make appropriate recommendations 
thereon. It would also collect, analyze and publish statistical 
data and other information relating to international trade and 
commercial policy. The O.T.C., however, would have no au- 
thority to amend the provisions of the General agreement, or 
to impose on a member any obligations other than those in the 
provisions of the General agreement. 

The new organization would consist of an assembly, an execu- 
tive committee and a secretariat. The assembly would be com- 
prised of all members of the O.T.C. The executive committee, 
which would provide a continuing organization between meet- 
ings of the assembly, would consist of 17 members of the O.T.C. 
elected periodically by the assembly. According to its provi- 
sions, the agreement would enter into force when accepted by 
countries accounting for 85% of the foreign trade conducted by 
the G.A.T.T. members. Since the United States accounted for 
more than 20% of such foreign trade, the O.T.C. could not 
come into existence unless the United States accepted it. As of 
late Oct. 1955 the agreement had been signed definitively by 
Greece and ad referendum by Chile, west Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Turkey and the United States. 

Revision of the G.A.T.T. Code.—At earlier sessions of the 
contracting parties to the General agreement, various G.A.T.T. 
members had suggested that, in light of the experience gained 
from the operations of the agreement as well as the demise of 
the International Trade organization (ITO), a review of the 
G.A.T.T. code (the general provisions) should be undertaken. 
In 1954 the members decided that the review of the trade rules 
would be held at their ninth session. 

In their review, completed in 1955, the contracting parties 
reafirmed the basic objectives and obligations of the General 
agreement—including the principle of nondiscrimination in in- 
ternational trade and the general prohibition against the use 
of quantitative restrictions on imports. In addition, numerous 
changes were made in the trade rules; many of them, however, 
constituted only technical alterations designed to correct or 
clarify certain provisions or to bring the rules into conformity 
with the proposed O.T.C. 

Perhaps the most significant amendments made by the 
G.A.T.T. members were those which modified the provisions 
respecting quantitative restrictions (articles 11 and 12) and 
altered the rules relating to government assistance for economic 
development (article 18). As amended, the G.A.T.T rules con- 
tinued to prohibit the use of quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports, except (as had been the case previously) such restric- 
tions might be used, temporarily, to safeguard a country’s bal- 
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ance of payments or to effect a necessary increase in its mone- 
tary reserves. The proposed amendment, however, would re- 
quire all countries employing quantitative controls to submit 
regularly to an examination of such restrictions to determine 
whether their policies conformed to the rules of G.A.T.T. and 
to assess the effect of their restrictions on other G.A.T.T. mem- 
bers. The projected O.T.C. would be authorized to recommend 
modifications of any restrictions inconsistent with the rules 
and to authorize retaliatory action against an offending member, 
if that member would not suitably modify its restrictions. 

Because of the desire of the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries to promote industrialization of their economies, the 
G.A.T.T. rules governing governmental assistance for economic 
development were completely revised. In general, the modified 
rules would permit freer use of protective import duties and 
other import restrictions when instituted to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new industries. 

The amendments to the G.A.T.T. code were embodied in 
three protocols that were opened for signature in March. Cer- 
tain of the amendments were to become effective upon accept- 
ance by all of the G.A.T.T. members, and the others upon 
their acceptance by two-thirds of the membership. As of Sept. 
1, Chile, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Greece and the United States had signed the three protocols; 
the first three countries signed ad referendum. 

Extending the Firm Life of Concessions.—During the re- 
view of the General agreement, the G.A.T.T. members agreed 
to extend the firm life of the numerous tariff concessions pre- 
viously granted in negotiations sponsored under the General 
agreement; accordingly, the validity of the concessions was 
prolonged from July 1955—the then effective expiration date— 
to the end of 1957. It was also agreed that, thereafter, the tariff 
concessions would automatically be rebound for three-year pe- 
riods unless two-thirds of the members voted otherwise. The 
G.A.T.T. members again adopted rules to permit renegotiation 
of individual tariff concessions at the close of each three-year 
period, as well as during such periods under special circum- 
stances (so-called article 28 renegotiations). In each instance, 
the G.A.T.T. member taking article 28 action would be required 
to negotiate with other members having a principal trade in- 
terest in the items involved. In such renegotiations, the 
G.A.T.T. rules envisaged that the general level of tariff conces- 
sions would be maintained, either through compensatory con- 
cessions granted by the country taking article 28 action or 
through the retaliatory withdrawal of concessions by the coun- 
try or countries affected. Although individual concessions could 
thus be withdrawn or modified, the action of the G.A.T.T. 
members in extending the firm life of the concessions served to 
assure a measure of stability of tariff rates covering a substan- 
tial portion of world trade. 

Before extending the firm life of the G.A.T.T. tariff sched- 
ules, the contracting parties were permitted under the provi- 
sions of article 28 to renegotiate any of the individual tariff 
concessions that they had granted. A considerable number of 
members, including Austria, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Finland, France, India, the Netherlands, Nic- 
aragua, Pakistan, Peru and Sweden, indicated an intention to 
modify or withdraw certain concessions. To that end, renegotia- 
tions among the respective countries were scheduled; although 
the renegotiations were to be completed by Sept. 30, the results 
of such action had not been announced at that time. 

Tariff Negotiations Under G.A.T.T.—From Feb. to June 
1955 tariff negotiations for the accession of Japan to the Gen- 
eral agreement were held at Geneva, Switz. In the negotiations 
between Japan and the United States, tariff concessions were 
granted by each on articles accounting for about half the value 
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of the imports from the other. 

Following the conclusion of the tariff negotiations, the 
G.A.T.T. members were asked to vote on Japan’s accession to 
the general agreement. All of the 34 members voted in favour 
of Japan’s accession and, on Sept. 10, that country became a 
contracting party to the General agreement. Although voting 
for Japan’s accession, 14 of the G.A.T.T members that had not 
negotiated with Japan gave formal notice, as permitted by 
article 35, that their trade relations with Japan would not be 
governed by the provisions of the General agreement. Conse- 
quently, these countries among other things would not be re- 
quired by the provisions of G.A.T.T. to extend to Japan most- 
favoured-nation treatment or to apply to imports from Japan 
the tariff concessions that they had previously granted in earlier 
negotiations. These countries, moreover, would not be bound 
by the G.A.T.T. rules should they decide to increase their tariffs 
or impose additional restrictions on imports from Japan. The 
r4 countries that invoked article 35—including several major 
trading countries—were Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cuba, France, Haiti, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Rhodesia-Nyasaland federation, the Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom. 

During the summer and fall of 1955 the contracting parties 
formulated plans for a fourth major round of tariff negotiations, 
to be held early in 1956. The chief factor governing the timing 
of new negotiations was the passage of legislation by the United 
States congress granting the president additional authority to 
negotiate tariff concessions. Most of the G.A.T.T. members 
were expected to participate in the negotiations. 

General Tariff Revisions ——During 1955 Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Bolivia, Rhodesia, Brazil, Austria, Denmark, Sweden and 
Switzerland either completed or were in processes of making 
general revisions of their tariffs. Honduras and Nicaragua com- 
pleted such revisions and both adopted the new N.A.U.C.A. 
nomenclature (Nomenclatura Arancelaria Uniforme Centro- 
americano) as a basis for their tariff commodity classification. 
These two countries not only consolidated various duties and 
surcharges into a single rate of duty for a given item, but also 
made increased utilization of ad valorem duties to bolster the 
declining revenues previously obtained from specific-type duties. 
Late in 1954 Bolivia published a new tariff, relying largely on its 
old tariff classification; the new schedule provided for higher 
rates of duty on most items. In July 1955 the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland announced a new tariff schedule. The fed- 
eration had considered joining in a customs union with the 
Union of South Africa, but decided instead to adopt a multiple- 
column tariff, with the rates of duty in the two lower columns 
being applicable, respectively, to the United Kingdom and co- 
lonial territories, and to the British dominions. The new sched- 
ule afforded additional protection to selected domestic indus- 
tries. General tariff revisions were also completed in Formosa, 
Vietnam and Somalia. 

During the year several countries, including Austria, Brazil, 
Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland, were in process of revising 
their tariffs. Of these, Austria, Brazil and Switzerland an- 
nounced that they were utilizing the Brussels nomenclature as 
the basis of their new tariff classifications. Moreover, Austria, 
Denmark and Brazil indicated that they were making predom- 
inant use of ad valorem rather than specific duties. By the close 
of the year no concrete proposals had been made regarding the 
projected Swedish tariff, but it was expected that higher rates 
of duty would be recommended. 

Less Extensive Modifications—The following countries 
made piecemeal revisions which increased import duties on a 
substantial number of items: Finland, Greece, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
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Liberia and Malaya. Few of these countries were members of 
G.A.T.T. and, hence, most of them were free to take unilateral 
action without the obligation of consultation. The somewhat 
extensive upward revisions of duties by a number of these coun- 
tries (e.g., Finland and Greece) involved the adjustment of 
specific duties to compensate for the decreased purchasing 
power of domestic currencies; in other countries (e.g., Colom- 
bia. Ecuador and Lebanon) the increases reflected the desire of 
the respective governments to afford additional protection to 
selected domestic industries; and in still others (e.g., Liberia 
and Malaya) the higher rates of duty were imposed largely for 
the purpose of increasing government revenues. The most ex- 
tensive modification of an individual country’s tariff by cumula- 
tive piecemeal action in recent years had, in effect, resulted in 
an across-the-board revision of Mexico’s tariff providing gen- 
erally for increased rates of duty. 

During the year no country effected a general reduction in 
duty. Germany and Costa Rica, however, reduced duties on an 
extensive number of import items; in both cases, the modified 
duties were in effect adjustments of rates which only recently 
had been applied when the respective country completely re- 
vised its tariff. 

United States Tariff Policy.—There was no striking de- 
parture from policies which had been pursued by the United 
States in the immediately preceding year or any significant al- 
teration in the prevailing level of duty. Some further liberaliza- 
tion of tariff rates was achieved through negotiations under the 
trade agreements program; on the other hand, various United 
States measures, unilateral in character, resulted in additional 
import restrictions. 

Trade Agreement Proceedings.—During the year the 
United States extended somewhat the scope of its trade agree- 
ment concessions through the aforementioned negotiations with 
Japan, the new concessions becoming effective in September. 
In other negotiations at Geneva, from April to June, conces- 
sions were granted to Switzerland to compensate that country 
for the increased import duties that the United States had im- 
posed on watches and watch movements in 1954 under the 
escape-clause procedure. In midyear the United States and 
Philippine congresses approved the revision of the 1946 trade 
agreement between the two countries. Bilateral trade agree- 
ments with Guatemala and Ecuador were terminated. 

In January the president requested that his authority to nego- 
tiate tariff reductions with other countries be extended for a 
three-year period. The president’s request followed in large part 
recommendations made in 1954 by the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy (the Randall commission). He stated that the 
legislation should authorize: (1) reduction of tariff rates by not 
more than 5% in each of three successive years; (2) reduction 
of rates in excess of 50% ad valorem, or its equivalent, to that 
level in three annual stages; and (3) reduction by one-half of 
rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1945, on products that were not being 
imported or were being imported in negligible amounts. The 
Trade Agreements Extension act of 1955, as enacted, granted 
the president the authority to reduce tariff rates as set forth in 
items (1) and (2) above, but not as in item (3). The authority 
to reduce tariff rates was not cumulative; for example, if the 
president should fail to reduce a given duty by 5% during the 
first year (ending June 30, 1956), that portion of his authority 
would lapse. The administration, therefore, began planning new 
trade agreement negotiations. In April the president requested 
that the congress authorize United States membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The congress, however, 
did not take action during the year. 

Import Restrictions.—During the first nine months of the 
year the United States tariff commission had pending before 
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it eight investigations under the escape-clause provisions of 
the Trade Agreements act, as amended. Under the law, if the 
commission found that a domestic industry was being seriously 
injured or threatened with serious injury as the result of the 
customs treatment reflecting a trade agreement concession, the 
president could impose increased import duties or an import ~ 
quota. The number of investigations thus undertaken in 1955 
was much smaller than in any of the previous three years, when 
the number of escape-clause investigations before the commis- 
sion varied from 15 to 22. By the end of September the com- 
mission had completed five of the eight investigations. In two 
instances the commission recommended the imposition of in- 
creased import duties. Pursuant to these recommendations, the 
president imposed higher import duties on alsike clover seed 
and bicycles. 

Under the provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment act, the tariff commission conducted four investigations 
during the first nine months of 1955. Section 22 permits the 
president to impose fees or quotas on imports of commodities 
if the commission finds that imports of the products concerned 
interfere materially with programs administered by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. By the end of September the commission 
had completed all of the investigations. In response to the com- 
mission’s recommendations, the president imposed a quota on 
imports of rye, rye flour and rye meal and removed or liber- 
alized previous import restrictions imposed under the provisions 
of section 22 on filberts and peanuts to permit larger imports 
of those products. 

In response to congressional legislation, the United States 
import duties on certain fish sticks and on tennis shoes were 
increased during 1955. To compensate the foreign countries to 
which the United States had trade agreement obligations on 
those products, concessions on other products were granted to 
Canada and to the Netherlands during the course of the nego- 
tiations sponsored by the contracting parties at Geneva in the 
early part of the year. (See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE. ) 

(Do Las'Gs Peas 

. In 1955 rising personal income and corporate 
Taxation. profits in the United States increased the current 
and prospective level of federal government receipts. To a 
smaller extent federal expenditures also exceeded the estimates 
made in the budget presented in January, largely because of un- 
expected increases in expenditures for agricultural price sup- 
port programs. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, budget 
receipts were $60,303,000,000, budget expenditures were $64,- 
494,000,000 and the deficit was $4,192,000,000. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, it was estimated in August that the 
deficit would be reduced to $1,732,000,000, as compared with 
the estimate of $2,408,000,000 made in January. This reduction 
in the estimated deficit, combined with prospects of further 
increases in receipts and continued efforts by the administra- 
tion to reduce expenditures, gave rise to speculation that a tax 
cut would be possible in 1956, perhaps with a balanced budget. 

U.S. Legislation.—Because of the substantial current deficit, 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower recommended in January and con- 
gress passed in March a measure to postpone for one year re- 
ductions in the corporation income tax rate and in various ex- 
cises which had been scheduled for April 1, 1955. At the time 
of this extension, the house of representatives voted a $20 per 
capita credit against the individual income tax but this measure 
was rejected by the senate. 

Other tax legislation was of lesser importance. Congress 
passed more than 20 tax bills, nearly all of which amended in 
some respect the internal revenue code of 1954. Among these 
were the repeal of two provisions of the code dealing with pre- 
paid income and estimated expenses, repeal of the excise tax on 
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“HOW LONG IT TAKES TO EARN YOUR INCOME TAXES,” a 1955 editorial 
cartoon from the Chicago Tribune (\\|.). Figures are based on net income 
after exemptions for a single person without dependents 


radios, television sets, phonographs, etc., used for business pur- 
poses (except entertainment), repeal of the excise tax on motor- 
cycles and extension of the retirement income credit to service- 
men under 65 who get military pensions. In addition, the house 
of representatives passed 22 other tax bills which were not 
acted on by the senate. 

U.S. State Taxation.—Except for Kentucky and Virginia, all 
the states held legislative sessions in 1955, and the volume of 
tax legislation was unusually large. This reflected the pressure 
for expanded services and the tendency of state expenditures 
to exceed revenues. State tax collections in the fiscal year 1955 
totalled $11,584,000,000, which was an increase of 4.5% over 
1954. The table shows collections from various taxes and the 
percentage distribution for the fiscal year 1955. Collections in 
the fiscal year 1955 were largely unaffected by the tax rate in- 
creases enacted in 1955. 

Various increases were enacted in general sales taxes, the 
largest single source of state revenue. Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Washington increased their sales 
tax rates. Wyoming removed certain use tax exemptions. Con- 
necticut, North Dakota and Rhode Island extended their sales 
taxes for two years. Nevada for the first time adopted a general 
sales tax. 

In West Virginia a previous reduction in the occupational 
gross income tax was cut from 10% to 5%. 

Motor fuel taxes were increased in Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New York 
(subject to voters’ approval of a new highway bond issue), 
North Dakota, Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. California, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania extended “temporary” higher rates. 
Kansas and Oklahoma made their temporary rates permanent. 
Utah adopted a four cents per gallon tax on jet fuels. 

Motor vehicle and operators’ license fees were increased in 
Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana (on 
trucks and buses), Nevada, North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Wyoming. Colorado revised its ton-mile tax on trucks. 

Alcoholic beverage tax rates were increased in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Texas. A 7.5% surcharge was imposed on liquor sales 
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in Idaho. In Iowa beer and in South Dakota alcoholic bev- 
erages were made subject to the sales and use tax. Maine and 
Washington made permanent several of their temporary alco- 
holic beverage taxes. Indiana levied a $30 additional fee on 
alcoholic beverage permits. 

Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin increased their 
cigarette taxes. Missouri and Oregon levied cigarette taxes for 
the first time, subject to voter approval. In Iowa cigarettes were 
made subject to the sales and use tax. 

Michigan extended its business receipts tax to Dec. 31, 1955. 
In New York the governor vetoed extension of the temporary 
1% reduction in the unincorporated business tax. The business 
and occupations tax was increased in Washington and West 
Virginia. Delaware, Georgia, Minnesota and West Virginia in- 
creased fees or taxes on insurance companies, and Mississippi 
levied a surtax on its insurance company tax. Idaho doubled 
corporation license fees. Alabama, Maine, Mississippi and Utah 
increased corporation franchise rates. 

Idaho imposed a new schedule of tax rates on gross intrastate 
receipts of public utilities. Rhode Island assessed public utilities 
annually at 45% of the expenses of the Public Utilities admin- 
istrator’s office. West Virginia reduced from 10% to 5% a credit 
formerly allowed on the utilities tax. Washington made perma- 
nent a 10% surtax on the existing utilities tax. 

Corporate income tax rates were increased in Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, South Carolina, Utah and Vermont. Idaho and Mis- 
sissippi imposed surtaxes on their rates, and Idaho also repealed 
a 15% credit previously allowed. Connecticut and Rhode Island 
extended their “emergency” rates on corporate income. Georgia 
reduced its corporate rate from 5.5% to 4% but disallowed 
deduction of the federal income tax. 

A surtax on individual income tax rates was imposed in Idaho 
(where also a 15% credit was repealed), Mississippi, Oregon 
and Wisconsin. Rates were increased in Alabama (by constitu- 
tional amendment to be approved by the voters), Iowa and 
Vermont. Georgia reduced its individual income tax rate in the 
higher brackets. 

Colorado, Montana and South Dakota increased their state 
property taxes. Nebraska extended a one-half mill state property 
tax levy for teacher retirement. In Utah the state levy for 
schools was increased by about six mills. Wyoming repealed or 
reduced certain property tax exemptions. A statewide equaliza- 
tion and reassessment program was authorized or strengthened 
in Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington. 

Similar programs were considered in other states. 

Idaho and Maine increased their tax on potatoes. Florida in- 
creased its tax on grapefruits and adopted a new tax on limes 


State Tax Collections by Source* 
Fiscal Year 1955f 


Amount Percentage 
Tax (millions) distribution 

Totals. Seni tes eS ee, ae aaa ie eee $11,584 100.0 
Sales. and grossireceipts) < cee su sun sence ete man os 6,864 59.3 
General sales or gross receipts . ......4.. 2,637 22.8 
Motor fuels Fa Bi sk IAT: CeO 2333, 20.3 
Liquors, alcoholic beverages. . . « « . ss ss e 47) 4.1 
ihobacco products=scs.) name lata ents mee 459 4.0 
Othertd Gell > Saar ee ee eae ee) Ae eee 944 8.2 
ticences ss pee ee eon os), fo eRe 1,823 VS:7Z. 
Motor vehicles and operators . . .......4-. 1,184 10.2 
Corporationsiimargeneroliees nw ei tosis 266 Foes) 
Other seers lel ee ra ten rap as, oa, Ae 373 ae, 
Income taxest Sarr Fee ie ete aso a eee hens 1,821 15:7 
individualiincome. = =. ac. 2s Sle a nee ee ee 1,084 9.4 
Corporation net income. . . .-...+ ++: - 737 6.4 
RrOpPerty tOXeS me mina cen tied Gale wen ee 412 3.6 
Deathiandoiftet us =. ciate ret hits OE a! tee peor ne 249 yep 
S@verancéte secs ae he eet ie) hea earn, omer are 303 2.6 
OtHera a. cme Nie ©) Ven ere one yr rare 112 1.0 


*Preliminary; detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. {Data are 
for state fiscal years ending June 30, except for four states with earlier closing dates. 
{Combined corporation and individual income taxes for four states are tabuloted with 
individual income tax. 

Source: Department of Commerce. 


and avocados. Nevada increased its gambling tax, and West Vir- 
ginia raised its pari-mutuel taxes. Utah levied a new 1% tax 
on gas and oil production. Minor changes in state taxes were 


made by many states. 

Canada.—In April 1955, in his annual financial statement, 
Walter Harris, the minister of finance, announced that for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1955, total budgetary revenues 
were $4,107,000,000, expenditures $4,301,000,000 and the deficit 
$194,000,000. 

For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, he estimated rev- 
enues at $4,350,000,000 on the basis of existing tax rates, ex- 
penditures at $4,362,000,000, and a deficit of $12,000,000. On 
tax policy Harris introduced a novel proposal. He estimated that 
if the economy were operating at full capacity in 1955, the 
gross national product would amount to a little more than $26,- 
000,000,000, although he forecast that the realized gross national 
product in 1955 would be $25,250,000,000. He then recom- 
mended “a tax structure which, as closely as I can estimate, 
would produce a balanced budget if we had a gross national 
product of about $26 billion.” 

The major tax reductions were as follows: (1) a reduction in 
standard corporate income tax rate from 47% to 45% effective 
Jan. 1, 1955; (2) a two percentage point reduction, effective 
July 1, 1955, in each bracket rate of the personal income tax, 
which for most taxpayers meant a reduction of 12% to 13% in 
the tax payable; (3) a reduction from 15% to 10% in the spe- 
cial excise tax on automobiles and repeal of the excise tax on 
tires and tubes; (4) certain additions to exemptions from the 
general sales tax. The revenue loss from these changes was esti- 
mated at $207,000,000 in a full year and $148,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1955-56. Including the effect of these tax reductions 
the deficit for the fiscal year 1955-56 was estimated at $160,- 
000,000. (See also Bupcet, NATIONAL; Dest, NATIONAL; Mo- 
TOR TRANSPORTATION; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.) 

(H. J. Mr.) 


T | Ml i D t (1901- ), U.S. army 
ay Or, axwe avenpor officer, was born on Aug. 
26 at Keytesville, Mo., and was graduated from the U.S. mili- 
tary academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1922. Later he studied at 
the army’s engineer and field artillery schools, at the Command 
and General Staff school, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and at the 
Army War college in Washington, D.C. After three years in 
Hawaii (1923-26) he transferred to the field artillery. He taught 
at the U.S. military academy from 1927 to 1932 and later (1945- 
49) was academy superintendent. He was stationed at Tokyo, 
Jap., from 1935 to 1939. 

After U.S. entry into World War II Taylor helped train the 
first U.S. air-borne divisions and was made artillery commander 
of the 82nd air-borne division which participated in the Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns. In March 1944, prior to the Normandy 
landings, he became commander of the rorst air-borne division, 
which saw some of the war’s fiercest fighting, including the 
Battle of the Bulge in Dec. 1944. 

After his retirement as superintendent of West Point, Taylor 
was U.S. commandant in Berlin, Ger. (1949-51), and assistant, 
then deputy army chief of staff in charge of operations (1951- 
53). In Feb. 1953 he took command of the U.S. 8th army in 
Korea, soon being advanced to the rank of full general. After the 
Korean armistice in July 1953 Taylor remained to assure 
observation of the armistice terms and to direct the rehabilita- 
tion of South Korea. He became commander of the U.S. army 
far eastern forces on Nov. 20, 1954. 

On May 13, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named Taylor 


chief of staff of the U.S. army, to succeed Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway as of June 30. 


TAYLOR—TELEGRAPHY 


Production and consumption of tea apparently increased 
Tea. in 1955; the price situation became erratic. No reliable 
current data were available on China’s undoubtedly large pro- 
duction, estimated for 1952 at 400,000,000 lb. as compared with 
more than 600,000,000 Ib. before World War II, of which about 
80,000,000 Ib. were exported. 

Tea prices, which had been increased six times in the U.K. in 
1954, ran into strong consumer resistance early in 1955 at the 
$1 to $1.15 per pound level, as the government refused to rein- 
troduce price controls. Major auctions, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Cochin and Chittagong, were also depressed as north India tea 
for the London auctions was restricted to 140,000,000 Ib. and 
Ceylon restored export quota restrictions on medium- and high- 
grade teas at 55,000,000 Ib. India increased the export duty 


World Tea Production 


(In 000,000 Ib.) 
Prospective, Average, Average, 

Country 1955 1954 1953 1946-51 1935-39 
EY tC ete Aico Carer tn, Caer. Tuchars 5 pel 630 637 608 576 428* 
eS iieaCMeao ore qos Oo 2 GO G © 370 365 343 308 232 
Indonesiat-co son + + cs ie fer Oc oenedee mets 109 81 46 170 
Jap amie et ccgesl veneers Ra Rost uecae ann 130 126 69 114 
Pakistan <..-¢ iiss “hui ae ee Sas 55 54 46 
Other Asig oa) & oe Cs eee op ert ens 500 60 64 52 56 
Africas eh re bene ote toe enone Siete 45 35 33 20 
A imate world total (excluding China 

Pend USSR.) ay chine moh otaet oe a enters 1,390 1,311) > 1,1 300020 


*Including Pakistan. 


on tea. Retail tea prices in the U.S. increased to an average of 
40.3 cents per quarter pound in mid-1955, as compared with an 
average price of 34.2 cents in 1954. 

Apparently most consuming countries dipped into reserves. 
The U.K. continued to take about 50% of the export tea. Im- 
ports of tea into the U.S. in 1954 reached an all-time high of 
115,000,000 lb., 6.5% above the previous year and valued at 
about $63,000,000. Tea imports into the U.S. Jan—Aug. 1955 
were 69,966,960 Ib. as compared with 87,022,870 Ib. in the same 
period of 1954. U.S. average consumption continued at .68 Ib. 
per capita as in 1954. Canadian consumption was 4.43 lb. per 
capita for those 15 years and older, or about 45,000,000 lb. 
total in 1954. 

The International Tea agreement expired in March. 

(J. K. R.) 
T | h The telegraph industry in the United States in 

e egrap Y. 1955 had one of the busiest and most progres- 
sive years in its history. Having completed its nationwide net- 
work of high-speed message centres through which messages 
flash coast-to-coast automatically, without manual relay, the 
industry concentrated on further wide-scale expansion of facsim- 
ile and on meeting the continued upsurge of demands for pri- 
vate wire systems for volume telegraph users. 

Desk-Fax.—By the end of 1955 Western Union Telegraph 
company had placed compact Desk-Fax facsimile machines in 
the offices of about 26,000 firms, providing businessmen with 
the means of sending and receiving telegrams instantly in pic- 
ture form by pressing a button. Another 23,000 business offices 
were equipped with Western Union teleprinter printing tele- 
graph machines. These Desk-Faxes and teleprinters were serving 
nearly 50,000 customers, all directly connected with Western 
Union’s high-speed electronic network. 

Intrafax.—Intrafax (facsimile systems leased to customers) 
are used by a wide variety of businesses throughout the nation 
to connect their scattered departments, offices and buildings 
with fast and efficient communications. The newest form of 
Intrafax sends and receives a standard size letter in less than 
three minutes and transmits brief memoranda in a matter of 
seconds, eliminating bottlenecks in intracompany communica- 
tions. 

Ticketfax.—Another newly developed electronic facsimile sys- 
tem, Ticketfax, was placed in use to flash Pullman and reserved 


TELEPHONE 


Statistics of the Telegraph Industry, U.S. 
(Fiscal Year Ended Dec. 31, 1954) 
Item Amount Item 


$222,288,218 


Amount 
Gross operating revenues . 


Average hourly earnings 
Income from operations 


of employees, opart 


(after federal income from messengers . * $1.86 

Ts a een ee $ 9,384,986 Miles of telegraph circuits. 3,439,479 
Telegraph offices and Miles of carrier-equipped 

agencies . an 24,816 telegraph circuits . Zi Veo ee: 
Number of employees. 39,128 Nautical miles of oceon 
Salaries, wages, social cable. 30,258 


security taxes, pensions 


and other benefits . $140,013,781 


coach tickets from one railroad station to another and provide 
the tickets almost instantaneously to customers at the counter. 
This system, which was helping to revolutionize railroad reserva- 
tions and speed ticket sales, delivered a ticket in eight seconds 
ready for immediate use by the passenger. 

Private Wire Networks.—During 1955, more than 1,500,000 
mi. of circuits were used in private wire networks leased to 
American business firms. Revenues from private wire services 
had grown from $11,500,000 in 1950 to $27,000,000 in 1955, an 
increase of 126%. The largest new networks placed in operation 
in 1955 were in the trucking, aviation, air line, railroad, paper, 
aluminum, fruit and vegetable and oil industries. 

The most recent stimulant to the sale of private wire systems 
was their growing use for automation, or integrated data process- 
ing. This enabled industry to expedite and co-ordinate its sales, 
production, shipping, accounting and other operations, and pro- 
vided efficiency never before possible. Systems which were being 
installed included a 12,000-mi. network for Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. This nationwide system, the first designed spe- 
cially for integrated data processing, linked 5r cities with Syl- 
vania’s data processing centre at Camillus, N.Y. A 9,600-mi. 
transcontinental network linking 20 cities, being installed for 
E. F. Hutton and Co., one of the leading stock brokerage con- 
cerns, was completely automatic and included many radically 
new features to meet brokerage needs for maximum speed and 
accuracy. 

Radio Beam System.—In 1948 Western Union installed and 
put into operation the world’s first commercial microwave trans- 
mission network, linking New York city, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Washington, D.C., and Pittsburgh, Pa. During 1955 the com- 
pany was extending its microwave system to Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

Submarine Cables.—Western Union announced it had 
reached an agreement on basic terms governing the sale of its 
cable system to Textron American, Inc., subject to the execution 
of a definitive agreement and to necessary regulatory, stock- 
holder and other approvals. The purchase price would be based 
on net book value of the properties plus net current assets, 
which combined were approximately $18,000,000. 

Financial.—Western Union split its stock 4-for-1 on May 17, 
1955, one of the considerations being the aim to increase in- 
vestor interest in the company. In less than four months the 
number of the company’s share owners increased 20%. It also 
refunded its entire bonded indebtedness, issuing $38,500,000 of 
25-yr. 44% debentures to replace $35,000,000 5% bonds ma- 
turing in 1960, and $2,000,000 44% debentures due in 1980. The 
company offered an additional 1,000,000 shares of stock to the 
share owners. These were promptly subscribed for, and the pro- 
ceeds were being used to finance plant expansion. (See also FEp- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION.) (W. P. Ma.) 


At the end of 1955 there were an estimated 
Telephone. 101,000,000 telephones in the world. Of these, 
approximately 56,000,000 were in the United States. 

Thirteen countries had more than 1,000,000 telephones each. 
In addition to the U.S., they were the United Kingdom (with 
more than 6,500,000 phones), Canada (with more than 4,000,- 


669 


000), the German Federal Republic, France, Japan, Sweden, 
Italy, Australia, Switzerland, Argentina, the Netherlands and 
Spain, 
U.S. Telephone Statistics 
(As of July 1, 1955) 


Bell system* Totol U.S. 
Number of telephones. 44,557,000 54,315,0007 
Dial telephones 37,946,000 44,500,000 
Manual telephones . 6,611,000 9,815,000 
Miles of wire Pm 189,110,000t 209,200,000 
Number of central offices Sn ee ne 9,621 20,738 
Average daily conversations (Jan.-June 1955) . 169,000,000 205,000,000 


Total investment in plant and equipment $14,660,645,000 $16,800,000,000 


*American Telephone and Telegraph company and its principal telephone subsidiaries. 
{In addition to Bell system, includes: Bell Associated (Southern New England and Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone companies), 1,420,000; Bell Service (principally telephones on 
rural or farmer lines connecting directly with Bell system), 338,000; Independent (4,800 
companies), 8,000,000. 196% in cable. 


In March Bell system overseas service was extended to Ascen- 
sion Island in the South Atlantic, in November to French Equa- 
torial Africa and in December to Oman, on the Arabian penin- 
sula, bringing the total number of connecting countries or terri- 
tories to 112. This made it possible for a telephone user in the 
U.S. to call any one of 97,000,000 telephones throughout the 
world. About 84% of all U.S. telephones were dial operated. 

Transoceanic Cables.—In 1955 work was progressing on 
three underwater twin-cable systems, between North America 
and the United Kingdom, Alaska and Hawaii. Farthest along 
was the project which would span the Atlantic between New- 
foundland and Scotland—a distance of 1,950 nautical miles. A 
joint undertaking of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
company, the British post office and the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication corporation, it would provide 36 telephone 
channels and was scheduled to go into service late in 1956. Con- 
struction work had started on the one linking Port Angeles, 
Wash., and Ketchikan, Alsk.—80o0 mi. away. Similar to the 
Atlantic cable in many respects, it would also supply 36 tele- 
phone channels and would be completed late in 1956. The third 
cable system, which would stretch 2,100 mi. from Koko head 
in the Hawaiian Islands to Point Reyes, Calif., was in the plan- 
ning stage and was expected to be completed in 1958. Cables 
on the floors of oceans make overseas telephoning more reliable 
because cables are not subject to atmospheric disturbances that 
sometimes affect radiotelephone. 

Financing.—The total investment in telephone plant and 
equipment reached $17,150,000,000 by Sept. 30, 1955. For ex- 
ample, in the fall of 1955, the American Telephone and Tele- 


SOLAR POWER operating telephone equipment at Americus, Ga., in Sept. 
1955. The lineman is shown adjusting the solar battery 


$70 


FIRST SECTION OF TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONE CABLE being hauled 
ashore at Clarenville, Nfd., in June 1955 


graph company, parent company in the Bell system, sold a 
$637,165,800 issue of convertible debentures. This was the 
largest single corporate financing job ever undertaken by any 
business. With more than 1,400,000 share owners, the Bell sys- 
tem was the most widely owned of all businesses. 

Harnessing the Sun.—The Bell solar battery, the first suc- 
cessful device to convert sunlight directly and efficiently into 
electricity, underwent further development during 1955. In 
April Bell laboratories announced that the battery's efficiency 
had been almost doubled, to 11%. This was said to be com- 
parable with that of the best gasoline engines and more than 
20 times higher than that of the best photovoltaic devices avail- 
able. In October tests began of a new type of rural telephone 
system powered by the solar battery. The experiment was being 
conducted near Americus, Ga. 

Defense Developments.—Announced during the year was 
TRADIC—short for “transistor digital computer.” It is an 
electronic brain especially devised to go into an aeroplane. It can 
make thousands of calculations a second while the plane is in 
flight. Instead of vacuum tubes it uses hundreds of tiny transis- 
tors, an invention of Bell laboratories. The transistors enable 
the machine to operate on less than 100 w.—one-twentieth of 
the power needed by comparable vacuum-tube computers. It 
appeared that when design work had been completed, the ma- 
chine would probably occupy less than three cubic feet of space 
in a modern military aircraft. 

At the request of the U.S. air force, a project to integrate 
U.S. radar and defense weapons into a nation-wide semiauto- 
matic system was begun. When completed, it would include 
numerous centres where radar information would be electroni- 
cally computed to guide defensive weapons. 

Thousands of communications channels would be needed to 
provide the interconnecting network. 

Just below the Arctic circle, across the northern rim of the 
North American continent, construction started on the Distant 
Early Warning line—a series of radar stations to give the U.S. 
and Canada advance warning of an air attack. Western Electric, 


TELEVISION—TENNESSEE 


manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell system, was prime 
contractor for the U.S. air force in construction of the radar 
fence, a joint venture of Canada and the U.S. 

(See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoMMISSION; RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION.) (C. F. Ce.) 


Television: sce FrperaL CoMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION; 
RADIO AND TELEVISION. 
Tellurium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


A south central state of the United States, 
Tennessee. 16th to enter the union, Tennessee is called 
the “Volunteer state.” Land area, 41,797 sq.-mi., water area 
about 447 sq.mi. Population (1950): 3,291,718; rural 1,839,116; 
urban 1,452,602; rural farm 1,016,204; white 2,760,250; non- 
white 531,468. The July 1, 1955, estimated population was 
3,399,000. The population of principal cities in 1950: Nashville 
(cap.) 174,307; Memphis 396,000; Chattanooga 131,041; and 
Knoxville 124,769. 

History.—Major legislation enacted by the 1955 general as- 
sembly included an increase in the sales tax from two cents to 
three cents, with the increase earmarked for education; increase 
in gasoline tax and automobile registration fees; increased ap- 
propriations for teachers’ salaries and highways; and a strict 
antigambling bill. Efforts to reapportion representation in the 
general assembly met with defeat, despite a constitutional re- 
quirement that the state be reapportioned every ten years. 
Tennessee’s last reapportionment was in 1907. 

The most serious labour strife in many years accompanied 
strikes against the Louisville and Nashville railroad, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railway and the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph company in March, April and May 
1955. Cable slashings, dynamiting and derailment of the N.C. & 
St. L. passenger streamliner, the “Dixie Flyer,” accompanied 
the strikes. More violence occurred in a strike against the Serbin 
Garment company in Fayetteville. 

The state board of education began the process of desegrega- 
tion of schools by calling on state colleges and the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, to end segregation on the graduate level 
in the fall term of 1955, and extending this policy to college 
freshman classes in the fall of 1959. Desegregation of public 
elementary and high schools was left in the hands of local 
school boards. 

Frank G. Clement was re-elected governor in Nov. 1954 and 
began his second term in January. Other chief state officers 
were: lieutenant governor, Jared Maddux; secretary of state, 
G. Edward Friar; treasurer, Ramon Davis; comptroller, Wil- 
liam R. Snodgrass; attorney general, George F. McCanless; 
and adjutant general, Joe Henry, Jr. 


Education—Enrolment in elementary and high schools during the school 
year 1954-55 was 740,933, with an average daily attendance of 663,738. 
The total number of public-school teachers was 25,307. Grand total ex- 
penditures for public schools from all sources during 1953-54, the latest 
year for which figures were available, were $125,632,905; for special 
schools $1,218,100; and for six state colleges and the University of 
Tennessee $10,783,198.12 out of state funds. The commissioner of edu- 
cation was Quill Cope. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During 1954 the total amount of unemployment compensation was $37,- 
538,200 for 1,994,728 man-weeks of unemployment. Other public assist- 
ance during 1954-55 totalled $46,761,244.80, of which $28,222,611.90 
was for old-age assistance, $16,260,168.90 for dependent children, $1,- 
623,583.20 for aid to the blind and $654,880.80 for disabled persons. 
As of June 30, 1955, there were 65,694 recipients of old-age assistance, 
21,102 dependent children, 3,292 blind and 1,469 disabled persons re- 
ceiving public assistance. 

In 1954-55 there were 4 juvenile and correctional institutions with 
694 inmates and expenditures of $734,195.77; 3 penal institutions with 
2,774 inmates and expenditures of $1,621,207.77; and 3 state hospitals 
for the insane with an average population of 7,420 inmates and expendi- 
tures of $4,112,150.38. 

Communications.—Of the 70,064 mi. of public roads on Dec, 31, 1954, 
8,202 were state highways. There were 56,433 mi. of county rural roads 
and 4,367 mi. of county urban roads. State and federal parks and reser- 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


vations contained an additional 1,062 mi. of roads. Total highway ex- 
penditures were $98,059,196 of which $54,200,206 was from the state, 
$26,303,951 from counties and $17,555,039 from municipalities. There 
were 3,443.34 mi. of railroad on Oct. 1, 1955. 

Banking and Finance._-On June 30, 1955, there were 219 state banks 
with 58 branches and assets of $752,455,697.02; and 76 national banks 
with assets of $1,901,714,000. Savings and loan associations on June 30, 
1955, numbered 43 with total assets of $326,450,154.16. Of these 42 
were federal associations with assets of $325,968,688.51. 

Total state revenue from all sources in 1954-55 was $2 76.583,464.33. 
Federal aid was $59,026,713.74. Proceeds from bonds sold were $5,- 
350,000, and debt outstanding decreased $5,686,000 to a total of $r 13,- 
8g5,000 on June 30, 1955. Of total disbursements from state appropria- 
tions of $291,934,679.49, $85,770,159.37 was for education, $51,671,- 
720.26 for highways, $51,388,002.43 for public welfare and $35,172,- 
741.79 for cities and local governments. Accrued surplus on June 30, 
1955, was $36,748,484.62. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Tennessee 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
ORDMUUsee een ie aotte, oa! st tei fe 60,410,000 40,484,000 59,793,000 
Oatsabuse a «i Bd ts Vettatce 9,630,000 8,906,000 6,144,000 
Soybeans, bu . ae Bo 4 3,700,000 2,160,000 2,333,000 
Borley; bu... . i. « . < 1,386,000 1,578,000 1,445,000 
Hay, tons - . 1,868,000 1,311,000 1,908,000 
Peanuts, Ibs. te - 2,400,000 2,175,000 3,948,000 
MOBSeeGuIbSia. so) iss “8 <= . 126,800,000 148,118,000 143,556,000 
MPA DGS aren sty ate fot 0 gt vo . 94,000 376,000 388,000 
Peaches, bu. Suits) Nentette, cea ta, — 355,000 478,000 
Bears: bUriiat ow igs! fe. eros us _— 151,000 115,000 
BeIchoos, Bs a aeniayce sale myn 1,224,000 1,425,000 2,366,000 
Potatoes, sweet, bu. . . 2. . se 1,200,000 1,020,000 2,048,000 
MYNME ee al te va} ofes ie. able: (ele 3,417,000 3,959,000 4,320,000 
Cotton, bales . 560,000 548,000 565,000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agriculture.Tennessee had another drought year in 1954 with a drop 
in farm income from $484,937,000 in 1953 to $478,130,000 in 1954. 
Income from livestock and products was $224,982,000; from crops 
$244,522,000; and from government payments $8,626,000. During 1954, 
147,814 ac. of forestland were burned by 5,492 forest fires. Estimated 
forest area in Oct. 1955 was 12,916,000 ac. 


Table ||.—Principal Industries of Tennessee 


Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 
All and wages manu- manu- 
employees 1953 facture facture 
1953 (in 000s) 1953 (in 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products . . 23,081 $73,261 $173,420 $131,520 
Textile mill products . . ... 34,581 89,851 141,422 127,875 
Apparel and related products 26,494 50,300 78,486 79,955 
Lumber and products (except 
PUNTO Gc) uel on ls © Les es 6 20,294 43,374 66,138 69,007 
Furniture and fixtures. . . . 10,494 28,781 46,394 2 
Paper and allied products . . 7,109 27,481 58,514 49,702 
Printing and publishing 
industries. abe is etae pe * _ ‘s 57,013 
Leather and leather products. . 9,210 22,508 So, 229. 52,019 
Primary metal industries. 5 sy 2H 49,948 104,911 97,898 
Fabricated metal products. A 15,538 51,922 79,617 71,769 
Machinery (except electrical). . 11,008 40,240 58,381 49,696 
Electrical machinery . . - ‘ ba by 40,591 
Transportation equipment. 6,096 25,287 38,920 x 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Manufacturing.The total estimated value of manufactures in 1954 
was $3,344,000,.000, a decline of $211,000,000 from 1953. An estimated 
281,000 persons were engaged in manufacturing in 5,100 establishments. 
Total wages paid to persons covered by unemployment compensation were 
$882,956,288. In July 1955, 179,500 persons were engaged in the manu- 
facture of nondurable goods and 103,300 in the manufacture of durable 
goods. Leading employing industries were chemicals with 47,000, textiles 
with 34,400, fabricated metal products and ordnance with 20,700 and 


lumber with 21,500. (W. T. A.) 
Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Tennessee 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
HBG suede elbecuieue7.27-74000) $18,283,000 7,429,000 0S 17,834,000 
oe f wpe hie Phe 1,037,000 3,479,000 1,042,000 3,519,000 
Coal . 6 8 ae 407/,000, 25,152,000 5,265,000 25,560,000 
Coke* . 5 WA te are 231,000 2 254,000 2 
Lime? es 0) 3 . 5 114,000 1,177,000 100,000 1,005,000 
Phophate rock - 1,701,000 11,305,000 1,618,000 11,306,000 
Sand and gravel . 5,231,000 5,270,000 5,173,000 5,303,000 
Stone 225 10,485,000 16,948,000 10,377,000 17,653,000 
Zinc St 38,000 8,847,000 38,000 12,623,000 
Other minerals . on 7,589,000 5 6,129,000 
Total . $98,050,000 $100,932,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Tennessee in 1952 and 1953 (prelim- 
inary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Tennessee was first 
among the states in output of pyrite, second in phosphate rock, fifth in 
zinc and ranked 26th in the value of its mineral output, with 0.68% of 
the U.S. total. 
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. The Tennessee Valley 
Tennessee Valley Authority. cucsority's multiple-par- 
pose dam and reservoir system averted nearly $1,000,000 of 
flood damage early in 1955, while traffic on the waterway stead- 
ily increased. In March the crest of a moderate flood was low- 
ered by 13.5 ft. at Chattanooga, Tenn., and by lesser amounts 
elsewhere in the valley, saving $400,000 damage; regulation of 
the Tennessee river outflow averted $580.000 damage in the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi basins. Total flood damage averted 
since 1936, only a partial measure of flood-control benefits, 
reached $59,846,000, or about one-third of the original cost of 
the flood-control facilities. Traffic on the river reached 1,250,- 
000,000 ton-miles in 1954, with savings to shippers of $14,000,- 
ooo. Traffic in the first seven months of 1955 was 895,000,000 
ton-miles, 27% higher than the same period of 1954. 

More than half the 42,044,954.000 kw.hr. sold by TVA in the 
fiscal year 1955 went to federal defense agencies, chiefly the 
Atomic Energy commission. The federal agencies received 21.- 
770,451,000 kw.hr., compared with 11,800,000,0c00 kw.hr. the 
year before. Installed generating capacity of the integrated sys- 
tem increased by 1,734,300 kw. This brought the system total 
to 7,809,985 kw., of which 3,502,735 kw. was in hydro plants 
and 4,307,250 kw. in steam plants. Continuing construction, 
mainly to supply the Atomic Energy commission, was expected 
to bring the total installed capacity to 9,039,985 kw. by Dec. 
31, 1955. 

With power revenues of $188,163,000, net operating revenues 
of $47,901,000 in the fiscal year amounted to a return of about 
44% on the net average power investment, somewhat above the 
4% annual average of the past 22 years. TVA paid $50,000,000 
to the U.S. treasury, partly to the general fund and partly to 
retire bonds, bringing the total of such payments to $151,132,- 
ooo. After June 30, 1955, a $14,000,000 payment retired the 
last of $65,000,000 of bonds. 

Municipal and co-operative systems, purchasing 13,556,622,- 
ooo kw.hr. for distribution to 1,376,000 consumers, had reve- 
nues of $138,500,000 and a combined net income of $24,100,000. 
They added 43,000 consumers during the year, half in rural 
areas. Average annual use per residential customer exceeded 
5,200 kw.hr. compared with about 2,650 kw.hr. in the nation as 
a whole. 

Industry continued to draw upon the results of TVA’s re- 
search in chemical engineering for fertilizer and munitions de- 
velopment, particularly in the expansion of phosphorus produc- 
tion facilities. About 350,000 tons of fertilizer materials were 
produced in the fiscal year and distributed in 36 states in an 
experimental sales program and farm test demonstrations. de- 
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“THE NATIVES DO SEEM TO BE A BIT UNFRIENDLY,” a 1955 cartoon by 
Yardley of the Baltimore Sun (Md.) 
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signed to help improve fertilization and land-use practices and 
encourage the demand for improved commercial fertilizers. 

During fiscal 955 TVA, working with 14 state agencies, pro- 
vided about 15,000,000 seedlings for planting on 15,000 ac. of 
valley lands by 4,000 landowners. About 280,000,000 seedlings 
had been provided by TVA for planting on 240,000 ac., about 

one-sixth the valley area needing reforestation. The value of 
nonfederal recreation facilities and equipment along TVA lakes 
increased to $47,700,000, including 300 boat docks and 12 state 
and 50 local parks. 

The TVA board of directors consisted in 1955 of Brig. Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, ret., chairman, Harry A. Curtis and Ray- 
mond R. Paty. (See also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. ) 

CKpRe 
. The outstanding play of Tony Trabert, who won the 
Tennis. French, British and U-S. titles, and the brief eight 
months’ tenure of the Davis cup by the U.S., marked the year 
1955 in amateur tennis. A month after he became U.S. champion 
for the second time, Trabert accepted an offer by Jack Kramer 
to join his professional troupe. 

Davis Cup.—Trabert and E. Victor Seixas, Jr., 1954 U.S. 
champion, surprised Australia’s team of Kenneth Rosewall, 1954 
Australian champion, and Lewis Hoad to win the 1954 Davis 
Cup Challenge round at White City stadium, Sydney, Austr., 
Dec. 27-29, 1954. Before record-breaking daily crowds of more 
than 25,000, the Americans won 3 matches to 2 as they broke 
Australia’s four-year reign. Just eight months later Australia re- 
gained the cup when its team of Rosewall, Hoad and Rex Hart- 
wig, captained by Harry Hopman, scored a decisive 5-0 victory 
over the U.S. team of Trabert, Seixas and Hamilton Richard- 
son, captained by William F. Talbert. The matches were played 
at the stadium of the West Side Tennis club, Forest Hills, N.Y., 
Aug. 26-28, 1955. Many Australians were in the crowds which 
nearly filled the 13,500-seat stadium each day. Thirty-four 
nations challenged for the cup in 1955. 

Men's Singles.—Trabert won his titles at Wimbledon, Eng., 
Forest Hills and the U.S. Clay court at Atlanta, Ga., without the 
loss of a set, an exceptional performance. In the final at Wim- 
bledon he beat Kurt Nielsen of Denmark, 6-3, 7-5, 6-1; at 
Forest Hills he defeated Rosewall, 9-7, 6-3, 6-3, for the U.S. 
championship, and at Atlanta he beat the defending champion, 
Bernard “Tut” Bartzen, 10-8, 6-1, 6-4. Trabert won the French 
championship by defeating Sven Davidson of Sweden in a four- 
set final. Trabert also won the last two tournaments in which 
he competed as an amateur. In the Pacific Southwest at Los 
Angeles, Calif., he beat Herbert Flam in the final and in the 
Pacific Coast at Berkeley, Calif., he defeated Seixas for the title. 

Men's Doubles.—By their victories at Wimbledon and in the 
Challenge round and other Davis cup ties, the Australian pair 
of Hoad and Hartwig replaced Seixas and Trabert as the world’s 
foremost doubles team. The Australians repeated their 1955 
Davis Cup Challenge round victory over the American pair by 
defeating them in another five-set match in the Pacific South- 
west final. Seixas and Trabert won the French doubles over 
Italy’s rising Davis cup stars, Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando 
Sirola, and early in the year the Americans won the Australian 
title. Hurricane weather forced postponement of the U.S. dou- 
bles championships at the Longwood Cricket club, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., in August and with the Challenge round in the offing sev- 
eral of the top seeded teams had to withdraw. In the scramble 
for the title left undefended by Seixas and Trabert, a Japanese 
team for the first time emerged victorious. Kosei Kamo and 
Atsushi Miyagi, Japan’s Davis cup team, defeated the young 
Americans Gerald Moss and William Quillian in a five-set final. 

Women's Champions.—With the continued retirement of 
former champion Maureen Connolly (now Mrs. Norman E. 
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Brinker), the important women’s titles were distributed. Louise 
Brough won her fourth singles title at Wimbledon, defeating 
Mrs. Beverly Baker Fleitz in the final. Doris Hart retained her 
U.S. title by beating Patricia Ward, Great Britain. It was the 
first time since 1931 that an English girl had reached the final 
of the U.S. championship. Angela Mortimer, Great Britain, won 
the French crown. In the final she defeated Mrs. Dorothy Head 
Knode, U.S. Miss Mortimer also defeated Miss Hart in the 
Wightman cup matches played at the Westchester Country clyb 
in Rye, N.Y., although the favoured U.S. team (Misses Hart, 
Brough, Shirley Fry and Mrs. Knode) won again, 6 to 1. The 
English girls between them won the doubles in three important 
tournaments in the U.S.—Essex, Maidstone and Pacific Coast— 
and Miss Mortimer won the singles over Shirley Bloomer in the 
latter tournament. For the first time in many years two English 
teams reached the final of the women’s doubles at Wimbledon 
when Miss Mortimer and Anne Shilcock defeated Misses Ward 
and Bloomer. Resuming where they left off in 1950 after setting 
a record of nine successive U.S. doubles championships, Miss 
Brough and Mrs. Margaret Osborn du Pont captured their 
tenth title at the Longwood Cricket club. They defeated Misses 
Hart and Fry who had held the title for the last four years. 
Miss Hart set a record by winning both the British and U.S. 
mixed doubles championships for the fifth successive year. The 
first two years she was partnered by Frank Sedgman and the 
last three years by Seixas. (ELS. BRe 


Texas is a west south central state of the United 
Texas. States, bordered on the southeast and southwest by 
the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, respectively. It became a state 
through annexation Dec. 29, 1845, of the republic of Texas, 
1836-45. Known as the “Lone Star state” from the single star 
in the flag of the republic, it is the largest state in the union. 
Land area 263,513 sq.mi., inland water_3,826 sq.mi.; total 267,- 
339 sq.mi. Population: (1950 census) 7,711,194; (U.S. census 
est. July 1, 1955) 8,351,000. Urban population (1950) 4,838,060, 
or 62.7%; total rural 2,873,134, or 37.3%, divided into 1,580,- 
867 nonfarm rural and 1,292,267 farm rural; white 6,726,534, 
nonwhite 984,660. Capital, Austin, with 132,459 pop. (1950). 
Other cities ranked by population in 1950: Houston 596,163; 
Dallas 434,462; San Antonio 408,442; Ft. Worth 278,778; El 
Paso 130,485; Corpus Christi 108,287; Beaumont 94,014; Waco 
84,706; Amarillo 74,246; Lubbock 71,747; Wichita Falls 68,042. 

History.—Scandal involving the $100,000,000 state bond 
issue to help war veterans purchase farm lands was the principal 
political development of 1954-55. State Land Commissioner 
Bascom Giles and several citizens in private life were charged 
with bribery and misappropriation of public funds. Giles, who 
had been re-elected state land commissioner in 1954, declined to 
qualify with the oath of office in Jan. 1955, soon after charges 
had been brought against him, and J. Earl Rudder was appointed 
by the governor in his place. Giles was convicted during 1955 
in district courts at Austin and San Antonio and given three- 
and six-year prison sentences, respectively. These cases were on 
appeal as of Oct. 15, 1955. 

The 54th legislature convened in regular session Jan. 11, 1955, 
and adjourned June 7 after a 148-day session. During the ses- 
sion 1,431 bills were introduced, of which 551 were passed. 
Notable among them were laws (1) putting tighter regulation 
on life, fire and casualty insurance companies, (2) reorganizing 
the state health department with abolishment of the office of 
state health officer and creation of the office of state commis- 
sioner of health, (3) creating a Texas commission on higher 
education to survey the whole field of tax-supported state uni- 
versities and colleges and (4) 23 laws which, in effect, were 
amendments of the Texas water code. A serious drought and 
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JOHN NANCE GARNER, former vice-president of the U.S., watching chickens 


feeding on his ranch at Uvalde, Tex., where he was interviewed in 1955 after 
a report that he might return to Washington, D.C., to attend a testimonial 
dinner for speaker of the house of representatives Sam Rayburn 


municipal water shortage prevailed in most of the state during 
1954 and 1955, and there was lengthy legislative debate in an 
attempt at a complete recodification of the Texas water laws, 
which only partly succeeded. 

The 54th legislature submitted nine constitutional amend- 
ments to be voted on by the people Nov. 6, 1956. The most 
important of these proposed (1) broadening tax powers of the 
county commissioners’ courts, (2) giving the legislature wider 
authority to use its own discretion in providing old-age and 
other assistance, (3) providing for different procedure in trial 
of lunacy cases, including waiver of jury trial, (4) providing 
greater freedom in investing the permanent fund of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the Agricultural and Mechanical college, 
which, on Aug. 31, 1955, amounted to $226,273,156, and (5) 
reorganizing the Veterans’ Land board, increasing regulation of 
its activities and increasing from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 
the amount of bonds it may issue for assisting in the veterans’ 
land-purchase program. 

The principal state officials for the term ending Dec. 31, 1956, 
were: governor, Allan Shivers; lieutenant governor, Ben Ram- 
sey; attorney general, John Ben Shepperd; comptroller of pub- 
lic accounts, Robert S. Calvert; treasurer, Jesse James; state 
commissioner of education, J. W. Edgar (indefinite appointive 


term ). 

Education.—The scholastic population for the school year 1954-55 was 
1,781,027 (preliminary figure). Administration under the Texas Educa- 
tion agency was through 991 independent and 954 common school dis- 
tricts. ae number of teachers (1953-54) was 63,495; average salary 
$3,484.35. All revenues for public school operation totalled $441,073,763. 

Social ier and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
At the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1955, there were 224,004 recipients 
of old-age assistance with an average of $38.22 monthly per recipient, 
according to the state public welfare department. There were 69,246 de- 
pendent and neglected children, representing 23,610 families, with average 
assistance of $19.22 per child or $56.36 per family. There were 6,519 
receiving aid to the blind, with average of $41.31 per person. Beginning 
in Sept. 1955 old-age payments were “raised $4 and aid to the blind $3 
monthly, as the result of a constitutional amendment adopted in Nov. 
1954 raising the public welfare fund limit from $35,000,000 to $42,- 
000,000, for the fiscal year beginning Sept. 1, 1955. 

Transportation and Communications.—The Texas public road system on 
Aug. 31, 1955, totalled approximately 200,000 mi., including all types, 
according to the state highway department. There were 16,500 mi. in the 
federal-aid primary system, 10,500 mi. of state highways and 26,000 mi. 
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locally maintained. 
and farm-to-market systems, as of Aug. 31 


of farm-to-market roads, the remaining mileage being 
In the combined federal, state 


1955, there were 45,900 mi. of asphalt, concrete and brick paving. Total 
receipts to the highway department for the year ended Aug. 31, 1955. 
were $190,516,110. Total disbursements were $192.497.898, of which 


maintenance and 
miscellaneous ex- 
ending March 31, 


$137,452,580 was for construction, $3 
$16,349,093 for administration, 
pense. Total motor vehicles 
EQ5:57 ELE! 3, 7Or 285 

There were on jan I, 1955, 15,324 mi. of first main line railroad 
track in the state and 6,251 mi. of auxiliary track. Total airports re- 
corded with the Civil Aeronautics administration numbered 654 as of 
May 31. 1955, with 47 in use by standard air lines. Shipping at Texas 
Gulf ports for the calendar year 1954 amounted to 4,333,634 tons of 
foreign imports and 9,961,084 tons of exports; 5,169,327 tons of receipts 
in coastwise domestic shipping and 79,918,107 tons of outbound ship- 
ments (largely between Gulf ports and Atlantic seaboard): 13,101,149 
tons of internal shipping receipts (Gulf Intracoastal canal) and 14,- 
745,405 tons of outbound shipments. As of Jan. 1, there were 
2,398,521 telephones in the state. 

State Government and Private Finance.—State government receipts for 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1955, were $838,009,264. Texas has 
neither state income tax nor general sales tax. Total expenditures by 
the state for the year ended Aug. 31, 1955, were $777.558,950 for the 
following purposes: education, including administration, eleemosynary- 
educational and higher education, $299,464,274; public welfare, $157.- 
270,375; highway construction and maintenance, $189,363.084: elee- 
mosynary-correctional, $45,214,615. The state’s authorized bonded debt 
was $104,000,000, including $100,000,000 of veterans’ land purchase 
bonds. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 441 national banks in Texas with 
$8.295.685,966 resources and $7,698,690,443 epee There were 465 
state banks with $1,981,482,580 resources and $1,.851,723,724 deposits. 
The total was 906 banks with $10,277,168,546 resources and $9,550.- 
414,167 deposits. 


8,696,225 for 
highway patrol and 
registered for the year 


1955, 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Texas 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Cotton ibalestamiu sine ch sie cheoeien sonia 4,000,000 3,940,000 3,388,000 
Cottonseed, tons. 1,732,500 1,773,000 erate 
Wheat, bu.. 14,212,000 30,894,000 55,404,000 
Corn, bu. A 50,196,000 33,184,000 47,111,000 
Sorghum grain, bu 138,424,000 117,386,000 77,502,000 
Rice, 100-lb. pads: 14,036,000 16,120,000 10,918,000 
Peanuts, Ib.. : 237,250,000 108,185,000 272,522,000 
Hay, tons 1,810,000 1,389,000 1,570,000 
Flaxseed, bu. . 78,000 578,000 879,000 
Oats, bu.. . 34,615,000 41,354,000 28,167,000 
Barley, bu. . 2,208,000 3,135,000 2,481,000 
Tomatoes, bu.. 3,140,000 4,124,000 acele 
Potatoes, bu. 2,772,000 2,033,000 3,479,000 
Sweet potatoes, bul 2,600,000 1,350,000 3,664,000 
Pecans, Ib. Sete te ere AE coer 22 000,000 24,000,000 32,665,000 
Peaches, bu: AG eee é Cf. ( aoe 180,000 1,064,000 


Source: U.S. Benanieun oe Aarthre: 


Agriculture.—Total Texas crop acreage, 1955 (August estimate), was 


23,100,000, as against 24,884,775 in 1954. Total 1955 income from 
crops (basis of six months’ estimate) was $964,224,000, income from 


livestock $776,000,000; total 1955 estimated income from crops and 
livestock, $1,740,224,000. Income from crops, 1954, was $1,063,201,000, 


income from livestock $774,880,000; total, $1,838,081,000. 

The number anes value of livestock on farms, Jan. 1, 1955, were as 
follows: all cattle, 8,501,000, valued at $561,066,000; milk cows, 1,031,- 
ooo, valued at $96, 914,000; hogs, 1,087,000, valued at $23,588,000; 


sheep, 5,331,000, valued at $53,829,000; goats, 2,249,000, valued at 
$12,370,000; horses, 252,000, valued at $9,828,000; mules, 68,000, val- 
ued at $2,584,000; chickens, 21,388,000, valued at $19,249,000; turkeys, 
621,000, valued at $2,794,000. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Texas 
Value added Value added 
All Salaries by by 
employees and wages manufacture manufacture 
1953 1953 lin 000s) 1953 fin 000s) 1952 (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products 59,209 $191,575 $498,226 $458,279 
Textile mill products . ! ans a e sg 29,591 
Apparel and related products So 29,439 64,223 103,189 i 
Lumber and products (except 
furniture). acu 25,624 58,279 94,225 84,881 
Furniture and fixtures a oto oc 8,822 27,464 49,764 - 
Paper and allied products. 6,893 29,482 54,607 54,149 
Printing and publishing industries . 23,102 90,909 156,928 ie 
Chemicals and allied products 37,608 173,981 777,092 691,783 
Petroleum and coal products. 41,372 215,363 542,104 552,608 
Stone, clay and glass products . 12,609 40,344 99,694 i 
Primary metal industries. . . . . 24,179 102,339 181,124 138,111 
Fabricated metal products. . . . 15,260 60,624 106,836 89,494 
Machinery (except electrical). 31,597 137,786 275,975 266,820 
Electrical machinery : - * - 2,299 
Transportation equipment . fs 58,322 262,743 366,391 305,955 
Instruments and related products A 2,504 10,423 21,850 16,941 
Miscellaneous manufactures . a * * 60,158 
Administrative and auxiliary . - 11,661 62,512 AO ABO 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Manufacturing and Industry—Employment and net value of production 
of leading Texas industries, 1953 and 1952, were as shown in Table II, 
according to the U.S. department of commerce Amnual Survey of Manu- 
factures. 

Employment in manufacturing in Texas on Aug. 31, 1955, was 442, 800, 
as compared with 426,800 on Aug. 31, 1954, according to the Texas 
Employment commission, Austin. Leading industries as indicated by 
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employment on Aug. 31, 1955, were: food. 61,600; transportation equip- 

ment, 57,200; petroleum products, 48,000; chemicals, 40,900; machinery, 

38,200: apparel, 31,400; lumber and wood products, 26,900; printing 

ind publishing, 26,500; primary metals, 26,400. (S. McG.) 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 

mineral commodities produced in Texas in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary) 


whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Texas was far in the lead among 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Texas 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbli.) . - 19,849,000 $ 48,043,000 19,140,000 $ 48,498,000 
Claysieers mere ue 2,069,000 4,470,000 2,371,000 4,679,000 
Coker. .siy< 652,000 3 752,000 2 
Gypsum . +. +s: 1,021,000 2,682,000 1,068,000 2,861,000 
Helium (000 cu. ft.) . 107,000 1,400,000 104,000 1,392,000 
lron ore. « «© «© © © 882,000 t 1,137,000 tT 
Lineseusct srs, erie 282,000 2,623,000 476,000 4,381,000 
Natural gas. . 

(000 cu.ft.) . 4,147,805,000 257,164,000 4,383,158,000 333,120,000 
Natural gasoline. 

(000 gal.) 2,590,000 188,500,000 2,750,000 200,479,000 


Petroleum (bbl.) . : 1,022,139,000 2,641,860,000 1,019,164,000 2,777,900,000 


Petroleum gases. 


(000 gal.) 2,457,000 88,635,000 2,77 8,000 109,131,000 
Saltager-nusalestey 218 2,640,000 4,402,000 2,845,000 5,011,000 
Sand and gravel . 18,661,000 17,275,000 15,101,000 12,846,000 
Stone es 7,604,000 8,665,000 9,095,000 8,550,000 
Sulphur. . . « 4,135,000 78,910,000 4,049,000 97,601,000 
Other minerals aiete 35,179,000 eee 41,357,000 

TWelte}l6 oy tie OFS $3,379,808,000 $3,647,806,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
+Values included with other minerals. 


the states in output of natural gas and petroleum and was also first in 
bromine and sulphur, third in cement and potash, fourth in gypsum and 
fifth in clay. Texas has the only commercial production of helium in the 
world. It was first among the states in the value of its mineral output 
in 1953, with 25.37% of the U.S. total. 


Consumption of the four major textile 


Textile Industry. fibres (cotton, wool, silk and the man- 


made fibres) in the United States for 1952 through the first half 
of 1955 is shown in Table I. 


Table |.—United States Fibre Consumption 
(In millions of pounds) 


Ist half 

1952 1953 1954 1955 

Raw cotton. « « ei =. «s+ « 4,437 4,521 4,124 2,212 
RawhyOole a satcuree outeiis os eave ak 1c 478 505 392 214 
Apparel class... - + + = Few cnet 358 369 DTT: 149 
Garpetclass« . 2. + +s Shadite Gmc 120 136 115 65 
Rew sillcrenict comctte ners eich eile (eerie E 5 6 4 
Man-made fibrest . . Ak 1,470 lo22. 1,497 949 
Rayon plus acetate 2S 1,223 1,039 732 
Noncellulosict 295) 299 342 217 
Total, four fibres. . . 6,392 6,553 6,019 3,379 


*Scoured basis. {The even ce eoatare data ore U.S. producers’ domestic shipments 
plus imports for consumption, while the noncellulosic fibre data are U.S. producers’ produc- 
tion less exports plus imports for consumption. {Includes nylon, acrylic, polyester, polyethyl- 
ene, polyvinyl-acetate, protein, saran and textile glass fibre for textile applications. 

During the first half of 1955, consumption rose to an annual 
rate of about 6,800,000,000 lb. or 13% over 1954. These recent 
data compare with a 1939 consumption figure of 4,500,000,000 lb. 

The relative importance of the various fibres as percentages 
of total consumption had changed significantly since pre-World 
War II days. In 1939, for example, cotton represented 80% of 
the poundage of all fibres consumed; by 1955, cotton’s share 
had fallen to 66%, in spite of the fact that its poundage con- 
sumption had increased 794,000,000 lb. or 22% over the period. 
Wool’s prewar share was 9% of the total, but this dropped in 
1955 to 6%. 

Use of the man-made fibres, on the other hand, rose sharply 
from a 10% share in 1939 to 28% in 1955; poundagewise, con- 
sumption increased 1,439,000,000 lb. or 314%. Prior to the war, 
the only man-made fibres of commercial importance in the 
United States were rayon and acetate. Since then, the noncellu- 
losic fibres had become increasingly important. 

Prices.—Textile fibre prices remained fairly steady during 
the first half of 1955 except for wool, which showed a steady 
downward trend. Table II shows the annual averages from 1950 
through Sept. 1955. 

Wool prices were characterized by great fluctuations over the 
period, rising to a high of $3.75 a pound in March 1951, then 
dropping to $1.58 only 13 months later. After increasing to 
$1.77 per pound in Sept. 1954, there was a steady downward 
trend to a new low of $1.32 in Sept. 1955. 
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Cotton also reached its peak of 45.2 cents about the same 
time as wool, as a result of the Korean outbreak the year be- 
fore. The price trend then was downward until the end of 1953, 
when a slight upturn occurred. Late in 1954, the trend again 
was downward. 

Rayon filament yarn prices were remarkably steady over the 
period, holding at 78 cents a pound from Jan. 1951 until March 
1955 when the price was raised to 83 cents. Rayon staple prices 

Table I!._—Selected Textile Prices in the United States* 


(In cents per pound) 


Raw Raw Raw Rayon Rayon 

Annual Averages Cotton Wool Silk Yarn Staple 
1950 enaee ate 36.2 199.2 349.4 73.2 36.1 
(ei ag Obie o 604" 41.4 270.5 480.5 78.0 40.0 
(Weys oto ob om oo 38.8 165.3 515.6 78.0 392 
eK Geoce ao 4 32.9 722. 539.5 78.0 35.0 
WERE Go ao 0 34.1 170.6 492.0 78.0 34.0 
HES & oe o 33.6 146.5 464.4 81.7 34.0 


*Cotton is the 10-market spot price for '%¢-in. middling cotton, except for 1955 which 
relates fo the new 14-market average basis. Wool is fine-grade territory wool, scoured 
basis, at Boston, Mass. Silk is the 20-22 AA grade. Rayon yarn is 150-denier viscose rayon 
yarn. Rayon staple is 1Y-denier, 1 Y2-in. bright viscose rayon staple. {First nine months of 
1955 only. 


reached a high of 40 cents a pound in Jan. 1951, which price 
held until! Nov. 1952 when the price was lowered to 37 cents. 
A further decrease to 34 cents was put into effect in April 1953. 

Silk prices reached a high of $5.62 a pound in Feb. 1951. 
After several cycles of lower and higher prices, an upswing be- 
gan in May 1955, which brought the price to $4.85 in August. 

Broad Woven Goods.—Broad woven goods constitute the 
most important single branch of the textile fabricating industry 
in the United States and Table III delineates the production of 
that industry for the years 1952-1954 and for the first half otf 
1955. 

Table Ill_—Broad Woven Goods and Tire Cord Production 


Ist half 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
Broad woven fabrics (millions of linear yards) 
Cotton fabrics. . . . - urs FeroMeo. 9,515 10,203 9,768 5,045 
Man-made fibre fabrics* . . 2. . + + 2,294 2,405 2,242 1,288 
Woollen and worsted fabricst . . . - 351 339 279 158 
Totalttstrs woes (al rotemes aries 12,160 12,947 12,289 6,491 
Tire cord and fabric (millions of pounds) 
Cotton (except chafer fabric) . . . - 91 16 13 34 
Nylon Oie iia toni oket aire ten nomroniemie nae 8 19 30 
Rayon: bop. .2) ttemcsrest coourein® 384 429 324 201 
Cotton chafer fabric. . se ee 48 57 46 26 
Total tiles eerie « piatea tel bod eek ae 531 521 413 261 


*Including silk. Excluding carpets, rugs and felts. 


Output in the first half of 1955 was at an annual rate of nearly 
13,000,000,000 yd., 6% above 1954 and approximately equal 
to 1953. 

Total output of tire cord and fabric tended downward from 
1952 to 1954, but showed a good recovery in the first half of 
1955. 

Per Capita Fibre Consumption.—Civilian per capita con- 
sumption of cotton, wool and the man-made fibres in the first 


Table 1V.—U.S. Civilian Per Capita Consumption 
of Certain Textile Fibres 


(In pounds) 
Man- 

Year Total made Wool Cotton 
eel teens eG Solr dace Of Oo 40.4 er 4,4 26.8 
1 eh eer aCe Cha mer™ Sete) ky A 36.4 8.5 2.6 25.3 
Ub en ‘ 34.9 8.5 3.1 23:3 
TOSS rs eee Seek, See ver otek re ener 36.2 8.5 3.4 24.2 
VDSASH rere ota Ws eanae: wat ame cake meted 32.6 8.2 2.6 21.8 
TOSS” esi tes leo. wee oe CLS 36.6 10.5 2.9 23.2 


*First half 1955 data multiplied by two to determine the annual rate. 


half of 1955 was at an annual rate of 36.6 lb., a gain of 4 lb. 
over 1954 but 3.8 lb. below the postwar peak of 40.4 Ib. per 
person in 1950, as shown in Table IV. Per capita consumption 
of man-made fibres hit an all-time annual high rate of 10.5 lb. 
per person in the first half of 1955, greater by 1.3 lb. per person 
than the previous high in 1950. 

These per capita data are calculated as the mill consumption 
of the fibres, minus exports and plus imports of fabricated 
products, and less unusual military consumption, all divided by 
the population. 
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Imports and Exports.—Exports of all textile fibres and prod- 
ucts thereof from the United States amounted to $1,416,000,000 
in 1954, an increase of 21% over the 1953 total of $1,167,000,- 
ooo. The 1954 imports were valued at $795,000,000 or 14% less 
than the 1953 total of $926,000,000. For the first half of 1955, 
however, imports increased to an annual rate of $967,000,000 
Or 22% above 1954, while exports decreased to an annual rate 
of $1,322,000,000 or 7% below the 1954 total. 

The largest United States export items are raw cotton and 
manufactured textiles of cotton and the man-made fibres. 
Among imports, the most important categories are raw wool and 
manufactured wool textiles, although rayon staple imports also 
are significant. 

Canadian Textile Developments.—During the first half of 
1955, the Canadian textile industry showed increased output in 
all three main weaving divisions (cotton, woollen and worsted, 
and man-made fibres). 

Production of cotton broad woven fabrics during the first six 
months of 1955 was at an annual rate of about 280,000,000 yd. 
as compared with 255,000,000 yd. and 268,000,000 yd. in 1954 
and 1953 respectively. Imports in 1954 totalled 210,000,000 yd., 
making the Canadian industry’s share of the total Canadian 
market about 55% compared with 53% in 1953. The major part 
of the cotton fabric imports was from the United States, al- 
though the supply from Japan was growing. 

Production of man-made fibre fabrics in Canada during the 
first five months of 1955 was at an annual rate of 100,000,000 
yd., or 10,000,000 yd. more than in 1954. With imports at the 
rate of about 28,000,000 yd. a year, the Canadian industry of 
the total Canadian market was 78% in 1955 and 77% in 1954 
compared with 91% in both 1gs50 and 1951. 

Here, too, the United States was the chief supplier of the 
imported fabrics. 

Woollen and worsted fabric output during the first part of 
1955 was at an annual rate of about 20,000,000 yd., slightly 
above the 19,000,000 yd. produced in 1954 but below the 22,- 
000,000 yd. of 1953. Imports were also an important factor in 
this group, totalling about 12,000,000 yd. in 1954 and 16,000,000 
yd. in 1953. Hence the Canadian producers’ share of the total 
Canadian market was 61% in 1954 and 58% in 1953. Practi- 
cally all of the Canadian imports of woollen and worsted fabrics 
were from the United Kingdom. (See also LINEN AND FLAX; 
SILK; WOOL.) (SMBS Es) 


Th i| d (Stam). A kingdom of southeastern Asia, Thailand 
al all is bounded west and northwest by Burma, northeast 
and east by Laos and Cambodia and south by Malaya. Area: 
198,270 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 17,442,689; (1955 est.) 20,- 
302,000. Language: Thai (Siamese) 74%; Chinese 20%; Indian 
and Malayan 6%. Religion (1947 est.): Buddhist 95%; Moslem 
4%. Capital (1947 census): Bangkok 620,830. Ruler, King 
Phumiphon Adundet (or Bhumibol Aduladej); prime minister 
in 1955, Marshal Pibul Songgram. 

History.—External policy in 1955 was primarily concerned 
with the danger of communist aggression. Relations with Burma, 
Laos and Cambodia were developed further. In the speech from 
the throne on June 24 the king stated that the Burmese govern- 
ment was being given facilities to enable it to eliminate the 
remaining foreign troops along the Burma-Thailand border and 
that technical and economic aid was being given to Laos and 
Cambodia. Thailand and Laos signed a temporary customs 
agreement which came into force on Nov. 1, and the railway to 
Udon in northeastern Thailand was extended to Nongkhai on 
the Mekong river only a short distance downstream from Vien- 
tiane, the administrative capital of Laos. On Feb. 24 agreement 
was reached to make Bangkok the headquarters of the South- 
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east Asia Defence Treaty council, and to set up a secretariat 
there, though not a military headquarters. The council and its 
committees held a number of meetings in Bangkok during the 
year. 

The foreign minister attended the Asian-African conference 
at Bandung, Indonesia, in April. 

The balance of power within the government appeared to 
shift during the year. The prime minister, Marshal Pibul, left 
on April 14 on a world tour from which he returned on June 22. 
Soon after his return a scandal broke out over opium. The alle- 
gations involved General Phao, who was chief of police, deputy 
minister of finance and deputy minister of the interior, and had 
been spoken of as likely to succeed Pibul in the near future. 
On Aug. 3 Pibul added to his own portfolios that of minister of 
the interior and made a number of ministerial changes which 
involved relieving Phao of his post as deputy minister of finance 
and bringing the deputy commander in chief of the army and 
the commander of the First army in the Bangkok area into the 
government. As minister of the interior and minister of defense 
Pibul made it clear that he intended to exercise direct control 
over both police and army. He announced measures to stop 
opium smuggling and official corruption, which he regarded as 
damaging to Thailand’s prestige abroad, and to introduce a 
greater measure of democracy. He also lifted the press censor- 
ship operated by the police. Provincial council elections were 
held in July under the provisions made at the end of 1954 for 
new legislative bodies in the provinces. On Sept. 20 the house 
of assembly passed a bill to authorize the formation of political 
parties and several parties were subsequently registered with 
the ministry of the interior. A general election was promised 
for 1957. 

The economic position improved during the year because of 
increased exports of rice and improved prices for rubber and 
tin. Many of the controls on trade and exchange were abolished 
or simplified. The German steel firm of Krupps was commis- 
sioned to survey the possibilities of establishing an iron and steel 
works at Kanchanaburi, and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development approved a loan of U.S. $12,000,000 
to finance railway development. A reparations agreement was 
concluded with Japan. CARSSBROD) 


Education.—Schools: state primary (1954) 19,331, pupils (1951) 2,857,- 
411, teachers (1951) 79,627; state secondary (1954) 267, pupils 96,300; 
pupils at private secondary schools 110,797. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion (1954) 5, including one university with 10,656 students in 1952. 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: baht or tical, with a buying rate 
of 21.56 baht to the U.S. dollar and a selling rate of 21.73 baht to the 
U.S. dollar (from Sept. 1955). Budget (1955 est.): revenue 4,180,000,000 
baht, expenditure 5,416,000,000 baht. Currency circulation (Dec. 1954) 
4,548,000,000 baht, (March 1955) 4,863,000,000 baht. Bank deposits 
(May 1954) 1,461,000,000 baht, (Nov. 1954) 1.416,000,000 baht. Gold 
and foreign exchange (Dec. 1954) U.S. $273,000,000, (June 1955) U.S. 
$316,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 1,798,000,000 baht, exports 1,184,000,- 
ooo baht. Main sources of imports (1953): U.S. and Canada 19%; Japan 
17%: Malaya and Singapore 11%; Hong Kong 12%; U.K. 13%; other 
continental European Payments Union countries 21%. Main destinations 
of exports (1953): Malaya and Singapore 29%; Japan 25%; U.S. and 
Canada 21%; Hong Kong 15%; continental E.P.U. 3%. Chief exports 
(1954): rice 49%; rubber 16%; tin 7%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1953) 6,700 km. Motor vehicles 
in use (1951): cars 11,000; commercial vehicles 7,000. Railways (1954): 
3,354 km.: traffic (1953) 2,294,000,000 passenger-km.; freight (1954) 
669,200,000 ton-km. Shipping (1953): merchant vessels of 500 gross tons 
and over ro, gross tonnage 13,900. Air transport (1954): 41,032,000 
passenger-km.; freight, 1,808,000 ton-km.; km. flown (1953) 2,652,000. 
Telephones (Jan. 1954) 8,020. Radio receiving sets (1949) 74,000. 


Agriculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1954): rice 5,800,000; sugar, 
crude brown 19,000; soybeans 20,000; sesame 9,900; peanuts 92,000; 
cotton, lint (1953) 9,000, (1954 est., 9,000); cottonseed 18,000; tobacco 
(1953) 49.800. Livestock (1953): cattle 5,548,734; buffaloes 5,402,210; 
pigs 3,327,281; horses 213,868; elephants 12,695; poultry 46,061,371. 
Fish landings (metric tons, 1953): 205,000. 

Industry.—Electricity production (Bangkok only, 1954) 156,840,000 
kw.hr. Production (metric tons, 1954): rubber (exports) 118,600; tin 
concentrates (metal content) 9,930; cement 383,400; tungsten ore (metal 
content, 1953) 1,054. Estimated cotton cloth output (1954): 40,000.000 


yd. 
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The year 1955 proved an active and profitable one 
Theatre. in the theatre in the United States and one that the 
majority of the critics decided was slightly above the post- 
World War II average as far as artistic achievement was con- 
cerned. 

The problems caused by the shortage of playhouses in Man- 
hattan (there were only 25 available in the Broadway district), 
rising production costs and the resulting rise in theatre ticket 
prices remained unsolved, and dramatists, it appeared, had been 
cautioned to confine the action of their plays to one set and to 
bear in mind possible motion-picture sales. One affluent pro- 
ducer, stung by the severe press reception that greeted his 
negligible staging of a negligible musical comedy, announced 
his retirement. 

Both the Pulitzer prize and the Drama Critics’ circle prize 
were again awarded to the same play, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
by Tennessee Williams, a sensational and bluntly spoken melo- 
drama about a decaying southern household and its prospective 
heir, an incipient homosexual who had taken to the bottle to 
avoid the amorous attentions of his determined wife. Though 
often substituting violence and lurid language for dramatic 
strength, it contained some of Williams’ best “mood” writing 
and was brilliantly directed by Elia Kazan and brilliantly acted 
by a capable company headed by Ben Gazzara, Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Burl Ives and Mildred Dunnock. 

Bus Stop by William Inge, a comedy about some travellers 
who spent the night in a Kansas diner when a March blizzard 
halted their journey, demonstrated its author’s unique talent 
for amusing observation and skill at transforming everyday 
chatter into arresting dialogue. Two young playwrights, Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, found immediate success with 
their initial effort, Jherit the Wind, a dramatization of the 
farcical Scopes “monkey” trial of 30 years ago. Craftsmen of 
promise, these collaborating novices caught persuasively both 
the spirit of the trial and the personalities of its well-known 
chief figures, William Jennings Bryan, Clarence Darrow and 
H. L. Mencken. Paul Muni, until illness forced his retirement 
from the cast, gave one of the year’s outstanding performances 
as Darrow, and Ed Begley’s Bryan and Tony Randall’s Mencken 
were memorable characterizations. 

The suspense play enjoyed a renascence, and among the profit- 
able melodramas were Guy Bolton’s adaptation of the French 
play Anastasia, concerning the adventures of the tsar’s surviv- 
ing daughter in Berlin; Maxwell Anderson’s thriller about a 
nine-year-old girl who is already a homicidal maniac, The Bad 
Seed; Joseph Hayes’s The Desperate Hours, in which gangsters 
invade a middle-class home and hold its inhabitants prisoners; 
and Witness for the Prosecution, an Agatha Christie version of 
a murder trial, imported from London. 

There were no new comedies of extraordinary merit. Sidney 
Kingsley’s rowdy sex farce Lunatics and Lovers found a fol- 
lowing, but Harry Kurnitz’ mildly diverting satire of art col- 
lectors, Reclining Figure, did not, and Noel Coward’s costumed 
frolic about runaway couples, Quwadrille, ran for only a few 
months despite the presence of the Lunts. 

Christopher Fry’s adaptation of Jean Giraudoux’s La Guerre 
de Troie naura pas lieu, entitled Tiger at the Gates, was the 
most successful of the more serious plays brought from abroad, 
while the quick failures in this category included Fry’s own 
play The Dark Is Light Enough, Paul Vincent Carroll’s Irish 
fantasy The Wayward Saint, Jacques Deval’s Tomght in Samar- 
kard and Ugo Betti’s Island of Goats. 

The demand for bright musical shows was satisfied by Fanny, 
S. N. Behrman’s adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s plays of the 
Marseilles waterfront set to music by Harold Rome with Ezio 
Pinza in the leading role; Cole Porter’s Silk Stockings, based on 
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Melchior Lengyel’s play, Ninotchka, which Greta Garbo had 
played on the screen, a hilarious caricature of Soviet officials 
having their first glimpse of the west; Plain and Fancy, a quaint 
and melodious operetta with an Amish hamlet in Pennsylvania 
as its background; Damn Yankees, with a score by Richard 
Adler, which told how a baseball fan sold his soul to the devil; 
and the British The Boy Friend, a parody of musical comedies 
of the 1920s. 

Cian-Carlo Menotti’s fine opera with its scene of New York’s 
Little Italy, The Saint of Bleecker Street, thrilled the critics 
and once more revealed its creator’s dual talent for musical 
and dramatic composition, but it was unable to attract the pay- 
ing playgoers and closed after a desperate struggle. House of 
Flowers, for which Truman Capote wrote the libretto and 
Harold Arlen the music, an entertaining and handsomely staged 
show dealing with romance in the West Indies, ran through the 
season but failed to earn back its original investment, and the 
musical Peter Pan with Mary Martin as its star left much to 
be desired. 

The off-Broadway theatres continued to thrive, drawing eager 
audiences with their productions of Shakespeare, Chekhov, 
Schnitzler and Wedekind. 

A 1955 event of importance was the United States’ initial par- 
ticipation in the International Festival of Dramatic Arts in 
Paris. Backed by the approval of the United States government, 
the U.S. theatre was represented by Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth with Helen Hayes and Mary Martin, Robin- 
son Jeffers’ Medea with Judith Anderson, and a production of 
the Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein II musical comedy 


Oklahoma, directed by Rouben Mamoulian. (T.. On Ga 
Statistics of the Theatre in New York City 
Season* Season* Seasont 
1954-55 1953-54 1927-28 
Productions . « »« « © « « eiconeeioneereune 74 87 302 
Musical comedies. . » + + + + «© e © © 21 18 69 
Gatti) De Ot Or 0) UFO Kh, 101 ChONC 53 69 233 
Pramicrescnccnicty-ien reiiog Rototto mc meiire ions 50 58 255 
Successful productions. . . - + + + + 6 + 26 30 66 
Performers employed... + + + + 2 + « 1,358 1,384 6,621 
Tickets: sold! <2) (etteriel tele Peto temom owns 6,890,000 7,780,000 
Approximate cost of production. . . . + + $4,350,000 $4,900,000 
Number of shows booked for other cities . 56 63 


*The theatrical season is considered to begin Aug. 1 and end July 31. 
}The peak season on Broadway. 


Canada.—The third annual Shakespearean festival at Strat- 
ford, Ont., was the main focus of Canadian theatre interest in 
1955, although the year was a lively and satisfying one for 
drama people throughout the whole country. The Stratford 
festival drew 126,500 customers and a $421,000 box office for its 
nine summer weeks of Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice 
and Oedipus Rex, directed by Tyrone Guthrie and Michael 
Langham. The Dominion Drama festival, held at Regina, Sask., 
May 9-14, brought into competition eight top-flight amateur 
theatre groups from all parts of Canada. Winner was the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Players Club Alumni, presenting 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. The festival had its first woman 
adjudicator in 23 years, Gerda Wrede, an outstanding actress 
from Finland and drama teacher and managing director of the 
noted Helsinki Swedish theatre. 

Of special interest to Canadians was the trip to France of 
Montreal’s Théatre du Nouveau Monde, at the invitation of the 
Paris drama festival. It was the first time a Canadian company 
had ever been invited to this distinguished European event, and 
Paris’ tough drama critics were notably warm in their approval 
of the Canadian offering of three one-act Moliere comedies. 
Full-season repertory was available in two Canadian cities, at 
the Crest theatre, Toronto, and the Canadian Repertory theatre, 
Ottawa. The well-established Canadian little theatre movement 
and many university drama groups kept Canada’s bilingual ama- 
teur theatre moving at a lively pitch throughout the year. Chil- 
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dren’s theatre operated with 
notable success in Ottawa, Lon- 
don, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver. Short-term 
summer stock companies were 
1955 than 
ever before, playing in barns, 


more numerous in 
small theatres and outdoor set- 
tings for the entertainment of 
tourists. Among the most suc- 
cessful were the Peterborough 
Summer theatre (When We 
Are Married), Niagara Barn 
theatre (Private Lives), Vine- 
land Garden centre (The Moon 
Is Blue), Montreal Mountain 
playhouse (Harvey) and Kings- 
mere Summer festival (Come 
Back, Little Sheba). The sev- 
enth annual Earle Grey players 
Shakespearean festival, per- 
formed outdoors in the quad- 
rangle of Trinity college, To- 
ronto, was an _ outstanding 
success. The autumn Canadian 
visit (pre-Broadway) to Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto and Que- 
bec of the famous Comédie 
Francaise troupe, with a Mo- 
lire repertory, was memorable 
for theatre followers in those 
areas. (Wr. B. H.) 

Great Britain.—The year 1955 might be joined in memory to 
those many years in which the British theatre was more dis- 
tinguished by fine acting and production than by any upsurge 
of new creative talent. Menaced by the new cinema of size and 
colour and by the attractions of competing television under- 
takings, the theatre held its ground but did not show itself to 
be adventurous. Few of the better-known dramatists produced 
a fine new work. J. B. Priestley contented himself with a thin 
comedy, Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon, and Dennis Cannan, with 
Misery Me, offered a knockabout intellectual farce which failed 
to catch on in the theatre, though paradoxically succeeded well 
enough on television. Christopher Fry, Peter Ustinov, T. S. 
Eliot, John Whiting and Charles Morgan remained silent, and 
Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables for many weeks almost 
alone upheld the honour of serious modern theatre in the capital. 
In these twin plays Eric Portman’s two studies in failure which 
redeems itself continued to give lustre to a playhouse, the St. 
James’s, which was under threat of demolition: a comment on 
the times. 

There were many imports from France, of which Jean 
Anouilh’s The Lark was the best, though it had to meet the di- 
rect competition of Shaw’s masterpiece on the subject of Joan 
of Arc. Dorothy Tutin played the saint at the same time Shaw’s 
St. Joan was being played by the Irish actress Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna. Of lighter French pieces, André Husson’s Wy Three An- 
gels did well, but André Roussin’s Nina and Marcel Aymé’s The 
Count of Clérambard were, respectively, ill cast and miscon- 
ceived and did not wear well. Jean Giraudoux’s Trojan War 
morality now called Tiger at the Gates and his Ondine were re- 
vived with success, the former going to New York. Alexandre 
Dumas’s outmoded La Dame aux camélias excited much public 
interest for a surprisingly light but finely judged central study. 
A French revue called La Plume de ma tante, with the clown 
Robert Dhery, came directly from Paris; and the exotic was 
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COURTROOM SCENE from 1955 play Inherit the Wind, a dramatization of 
the Scopes trial of 1925, starring Ed Begley (left) and Paul Muni in roles 
based on William Jenninas Bryan and Clarence Darrow 


much in evidence. The Azuma Kabuki musicians and dancers 
from Tokyo were rather lost in the Royal Opera house, but the 
Chinese classical theatre or opera from Peking was a three 
weeks’ wonder at the Palace. Dance ensembles and operas from 
elsewhere were applauded. 

United States musicals, some with British casts, such as Won- 
derful Town and The Pajama Game, were popular. The home- 
made article, such as The Water Gypsies by Sir Alan Herbert 
and Vivian Ellis, was more grudgingly received but found its 
own public eventually. Sandy Wilson in The Buccaneer did not 
repeat the success of The Boy Friend. An unknown actress, 
Peggy Mount, achieved overnight stardom in Sailor Beware, a 
lusty farce of middle-class family life by Philip King. Philip 
Mackie offered an ingenious detective play in The Whole Truth, 
though in this field Agatha Christie continued to queen it with 
The Spider’s Web and the endless The Mousetrap. 

The humorous journal Punch sponsored its own revue, which 
was unremarkable and not characteristic except for a political 
pungency. 

The Italian Ugo Betti’s Burnt Flower-Bed (posthumous), The 
Queen and the Rebels and Summertime, all translated by Henry 
Reed, were generally well thought of, and Irene Worth as the 
heroine of the first of these plays gave what some critics rated 
the performance of the year. She had earlier shown a great de- 
velopment of power in the play commissioned for open stage by 
the Edinburgh festival from Thornton Wilder, A Life im the Sun, 
a variant of some Alcestis legends which hardly received its 
critical due, the experimental staging seeming to detract from 
its impact as a tract. The high thinking was called homespun. 

William Douglas Home in The Reluctant Debutante struck a 
vein of mild social comedy likely to appeal to a group (girls and 
parents about to be “presented at court”) which make theatre- 
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going a rite, as attendance at the opera once was. The play was 
saved from feebleness by neat acting from Celia Johnson, Anna 
Massey and Wilfred Hyde White and enjoyed a long run; 
whereas Fritz Hochwalder’s earnest story of spiritual crisis in a 
Jesuit monastery, The Strong Are Lonely, with Donald Wolfit 
in the leading part, was coaxed into London only grudgingly. 
This was a pointer to the decrease in theatrical participation of 
the more intelligent members of the community. 

Graham Greene, whose play from the book The Power and 
the Glory was among the autumn season choices of a Peter 
3rook-Paul Scofield company, maintained a foot in the worlds of 
the novel and the drama. It was this company which took to 
Moscow a production of Hamlet which had been asked for by 
the Soviet cultural authorities during the warm spell prevailing 
after the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four Pow- 
ers. The expedition was the first for many years to the Soviet 
Union. The Stratford-on-Avon company toured Europe in 1955 
with a King Lear (in oddly matching Japanese dress) and Much 
Ado About Nothing in which Sir John Gielgud and Peggy Ash- 
croft gave magnificent performances. On its home ground, Strat- 
ford was fortunate in having the resident company headed by 
Sir Laurence Olivier, who, in Peter Brook’s production of the 
gory Titus Andronicus, and to some extent also in Macbeth, 
gave performances of great originality, imagination and striking 
power. As Malvolio in Twelfth Night, with his wife, Vivien 
Leigh, as Viola, his playing was more open to discussion. At the 
Old Vic the standard of Shakespearean playing had not risen. 
John Neville emerged as a well-graced romantic actor and was 
named as a possible successor to Gielgud. Paul Rogers was an 
unusually good Falstaff in the two parts of Henry IV in a pro- 
duction by Douglas Seale which was a model of simple and 
effective interpretation of the “histories.” 

At least one top-line actor and playwright, Emlyn Williams, 
found solo recitations of short stories and poems by his country- 
man Dylan Thomas more rewarding than any play. 

(P. H.-WE.) 

(1903- ), Swedish 
Theorell, Axel Hugo Teodor ater was born at 
Linkoping, Swed., July 6. He was awarded the 1955 Nobel prize 
for medicine for his discoveries concerning the nature and mode 
of action of oxidation enzymes. After taking his M.D. degree at 
Stockholm in 1930 he commenced general practice but an attack 
of poliomyelitis left him crippled and he decided to devote him- 
self to a life of research. He worked at Uppsala university, 
1932-36, and also studied in Germany while holding a Rocke- 
feller fellowship. 

In 1934 Theorell produced for the first time in pure form the 
vellow enzyme which influences combustion in living cells. He 
later divided the enzyme into two parts, the coenzyme and the 
apoenzyme, and worked out the chemical chain reaction by 
which enzymes enable living cells to burn oxygen; that is, to 
breathe. Theorell also did much work on lipoids in blood and on 
cytochrome C and was the first to produce pure myoglobin, the 
red colouring substance of muscle. He devised the method of 
blood examination which is widely used in Sweden as a test for 
drunkenness and also discovered an antibiotic called proaptin. 
These discoveries were, however, overshadowed by his work on 
enzyme chemistry. Theorell was appointed director of the bio- 
chemical department of the Nobel institute at Stockholm in 
1937 and became a member of the Swedish Society for Medical 
Research and the Swedish Academy of Science in 1942. 

(W. J. Be.) 
Thermonuclear Weapons: see Atomic ENERcy. 


(1897- Je Wigs) 


, U.S. secretary of the 
Thomas, Charles S. navy, was born on Sept. 28 at Inde- 
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pendence, Mo. He studied at the University of California and 
at Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., from 1916 to 1918 but did 
not receive a degree. He later moved to Los Angeles, Calif., be- 
coming a successful business executive there. Appointed under- 
secretary of the navy by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, he was 
confirmed by the senate on Feb. 6, 1953, and served until 
August, when he took office as assistant secretary of defense for 
supply and logistics. In this position he assumed charge of the 
U.S. program of stock-piling essential defense materials. On 
March 11, 1954, Thomas was nominated secretary of the navy. 

In a speech at Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 23, 1954, Thomas pre- 
dicted that the United States would be victorious over the 
USSR. in a submarine war, despite Soviet possession of what 
was thought to be the world’s largest submarine fleet. On April 
5, 1955, he declared that the U.S. navy would be able to meet 
“any initial onslaught” in another global war, then expand 
rapidly to take the offensive. 

Throat: see Ear, Nose AND THROAT, DISEASES OF. 

. This is a country of central Asia, north and northeast 
Tibet. of the Himalayas, having autonomous status within 
the People’s Republic of China. Area: 469,413 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1953 census): 1,273,969. Language: Tibetan. Religion: lama- 
istic Buddhism. Capital, Lhasa, pop. about 20,000. Ruler, the 
Ling Erh (‘divine child”) Pamo Tontrup or Lamu Fankha, the 
14th dalai lama. 

History.—The opening in Nov. 1954 of two highways con- 
necting Lhasa with China proper, one via Lanchow-Sining and 
another via Chengtu-Yaan, did more than anything else to 
strengthen Chinese rule in Tibet. Supplies for the Chinese forces 
of occupation were assured. 

The 20-year-old dalai lama, who, with the 18-year-old pan- 
chen lama, ‘“‘on the instruction of the chairman Mao Tse-tung,” 
had been studying for the last six months the future regime of 
his country, left Peking on March 13, 1955, and arrived at 
Lhasa on June 29. On March 12 it was announced in Peking 
that the dalai lama would head a special committee of 51 mem- 
bers to prepare Tibet for regional autonomy within the Chinese 
People’s Republic; 15 of these would be from Tibetan local 
government organizations, 11 from the major monasteries and 
other religious bodies. The military and administrative commis- 
sion for Tibet, set up in Sept. 1951, was abolished. 

The Chinese government decided to build a hydroelectric 


LHASA CHILDREN enjoying a ride on a truck during the ceremonies celebrat- 
ing the completion of a new highway from Yaan, China, to Tibet in Dec. 1954 
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power station at Lhasa and a smaller power station at Shigatse. 

The Sining-Lhasa highway was being extended to Shigatse. 
Thubten Jigme Norbu, 34-year-old brother of the dalai lama, 

arrived in New York city on Oct. 4 to seek US. citizenship. 


Timber: see Forests: LuMBER. 
Timor: see PorTuGUESE OvERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


Tin World production of the tin mines declined slightly in 

* 1954 from 1953, as shown in Table I, reported by the 
U.S. bureau of mines. Information on smelter output in 1954 is 
given in the article on MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
Prices. World mine production of tin, based on the first seven 
months of 1955, excluding China and U.S.S.R., was equivalent 


Table !|.— World Mine Production of Tin 


(In short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Australia. « . « ZA? 2,076 1,746 1,804 1,739 2,216 
Belgian Congo . 15,411 15,080 15,309 15,450 17,128 16,894 
Bolivia . 2 2s « e 38,209 34,959 37,108 35,794 39,004 32,283 
Burma W995 1,702 1,568 1,792 1,568 1,064 
China. 4,800? 8,400? 8,4002 9,600? 10,7502 11,2002 
Indonesia . oe 32,441 35,954 34,704 39,203 37,880 40,164 
Malaya... . .» « 61,499 64,441 64,027 63,659 63,004 67,973 
Nigeria . 9,883 9,249 oer 9,316 F215 8,877 
Thailand ° 8,753 11,608 10,642 10,616 11,341 10,949 
United Kingdom 1,006 RIL 942 1,011 1,235 1,053 
Others . 3 ~ . 4,591 5,134 5,702 6,755 8,336 7,627 

Total . 180,700 189,600 189,700 195,000 201,200 200,300 


to an annual rate of 183,680 short tons, compared with 189,280 

tons in the same period of 1954. World consumption of tin in 

the same period of 1955 was estimated at 163,520 tons com- 
pared with 154,560 tons in the same period of 1954. 

United States.—Table II gives the features of the tin in- 

dustry in the U.S. based on U.S. bureau of mines reports. The 
Table II.—Data of the Tin Industry in the United States 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 

Imports, total . . . . 110.3 21-9: 64.8 119.9 23e3 98.3 
In concentrates . . 42.9 PLP) 33.2 29.7 39.8 24.8 
WNEtGHet Es) fou aires 67.4 92.8 31.6 90.2 83.5 735 
Smelter output Qc 40.4 8751 SOs7, Pros} 42.1 30.2 
Secondary recovery . 24.9 35.5 34,4 32.3 30.5 31.2 
Consumption, total . . 81.0 117.0 98.7 87.8 95.9 92:5 
Bramanryinte 6) s) 61s 52.8 Adve 63.7 50.8 60.4 61.3 
Secondary .... 28.2 37.0 35.0 37.1 35:5 31.2 
Stocks, industry .. + 25.4 28.9 2353 25.6 27.4 26.1 


*Preliminary. 


joint resolution of the senate and house, approved in the second 
quarter of 1955, permitted the Texas City tin smelter to con- 
tinue until June 30, 1956. Primary tin consumption in the 
United States was 50,624 short tons in the first nine months of 
1955, an increase of 8% compared with the same period of 
1954. GEO 1s 18h8 WB, 18), Mls) 


Tires: see RUBBER. 
Titanium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Tito (Josrp Broz) (1892- ), Yugoslav statesman and sol- 
dier, was born at Kumrovec, Croatia, May 25, the son of 
a blacksmith. He served as a private in the Austro-Hungarian 
army in World War I and was captured in March 1915 by the 
Russians. In 1920 he returned to Yugoslavia, and was one of the 
organizers of the Yugoslav Communist party. He was arrested 
many times, and was sentenced in 1928 to six years’ imprison- 
ment for conspiracy. On his release in 1934 he went to Moscow. 
In 1936, while in Paris, he helped to organize the transport to 
Spain of volunteers for the international brigades. In 1937 he 
became secretary-general of the Yugoslav Communist party. 
After the German attack on the U.S.S.R. he started guerrilla 
warfare in Yugoslavia. In the first months of 1945 all Yugo- 
slavia was liberated and on March 7, 1945, Tito, who meanwhile 
had appointed himself marshal, became prime minister and 
commander in chief. 


“FOOTSIES,” a 1955 cartoon by Pratt of the McClatchy newspapers 


On Jan. 14, 1953, the national assembly elected Tito presi- 
dent of the Yugoslav federation, chairman of the federal execu- 
tive council and supreme commander of the armed forces. 

Tito visited Moscow in April 1945. He paid state visits in 
1946 to Warsaw and Prague, and in 1947 to Sofia, Budapest and 
Bucharest, signing on each occasion a bilateral treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual aid. On June 28, 1948, the Cominform pub- 
lished a statement denouncing Tito for his “hateful policy in 
relation to the U.S.S.R.” But Tito’s real heresy was his brand 
of Yugoslav patriotism. In June 1950 he proclaimed that Yugo- 
slavia was the only neutral country in the contemporary world. 
He pursued, however, his qualified approach to the west. On 
Nov. 14, 1951, the United States agreed to make available to 
Yugoslavia military equipment, materials and other services. In 
Feb. 1953 a Graeco-Turco-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and 
co-operation was signed, which in 1954 was transformed into a 
military alliance. In March 1953, at the invitation of the British 
government, Tito visited Great Britain. During 1954 he paid 
official visits to Turkey, Greece and India, and in 1955 to 
Burma, Ethiopia and Egypt. 

In a speech on July 28, 1955, at Karlovac (Croatia), refer- 
ring to the recent visit of N. A. Bulganin and N. S. Khrushchev 
to Yugoslavia, Tito said that the Soviet leaders could see that 
Yugoslavia had not betrayed the ideals of Karl Marx. “We are 
Communists,” he went on, “but we do not wish to belong to any 
camp.” On Aug. 5, talking to a group of U.S. visitors, Tito com- 
mented that in the new situation the Balkan alliance “should 
acquire more the character of peaceful collaboration in the 
economic, political and cultural spheres.” 


U.S. tobacco consumption in 1955 recovered 
Tobacco. slightly from the reverses of 1954 to an estimated 
12.3 Ib. per person 15 years of age and older but was still 43% 
below the high levels of 1953 and 1952. Manufacturers and 
merchants of tobacco in July held a full three-year supply of 
4,402,000,000 lb., of which 882,000,000 Ib. was owned by the 
Commodity Credit corporation. Leaf tobacco exports in 1954-55 
were valued at $305,139,000 as compared with $300,333,000 in 
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the preceding year. Exports in the first quarter of 1955-56 
(July through Sept. 1955) of 175,000,000 lb. were three-fourths 
larger than a year earlier. Supplementary imports, mostly of 
the Turkish and cigar types for blending, were valued at $79,- 
295,000 in 1954-55 as compared with $75,344,000 in 1953-54. 

About 38,000,000 Americans, including 13,000,000 women, 
continued as regular smokers of cigarettes. Cigarette produc- 
tion was 415,000,000,000, or 3% more than in 1954 but well 
below the record level of 435,500,000,000 in 1952; of the total, 
about 383,000,000,000 were used domestically. The five-cent 
cigar was reported as having survived and to be gaining in 
favour. 

The indicated U.S. 1955 crop of all tobaccos was 2,308,028,- 
000 lb., as compared with 2,236,408,000 lb. in 1954 and an 
average for 1944-53 Of 2,098,738,000 lb. Acreage, long under 
strict official control, was further reduced in 1955 for most 
types. The 1,520,000 ac. harvested was almost 8% less than the 
1,666,000 ac. of 1954 and even more reduced by comparison 
with the 1,734,000-ac. average for the previous decade. The 
indicated yield of 1,498 lb. per acre was a new record; 1954 was 
1,342 lb. and 1944-53 averaged 1,213 lb. per acre. 


Table I.—U.S. Tobacco Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of pounds) Average 
State Indicated 1955 1954 1944-53 
North Carolingh cc casas el sy csc 31 - 1,024,365 913,874 855,264 
Kentucky aise est acmomion so 76, +9 (cn v0 394,885 502,972 442,376 
South:Garolinal sme) sere 01 sel eels 195,800 148,050 154,874 
MAP GING Net! Rebtsrerie Neu vel Aelia Vat bet st ve 177,564 166,458 158,699 
GOP GiGk Matches vas we eae 146,740 124,220 114,536 
UCC eel. Ae et Ome tot eco 128,297 148,118 143,556 
Pennsyivanidie es. oc cl ter *) vo) io) 40,815 43,416 49,472 
Fichdaae, Melcs pepsin (cu otter en inasmes 34,528 32,941 24,748 
Nea Ch Yel “a GQ OME so. a Ciacudino 1 35,700 42,500 37,919 
(Ole Gms Gacy en BOT? cence aED 24,500 28,840 25,315 
Wisconsifiiaiy clits) “20s meiner veuteu jeu 6. 20,522 22,680 30,178 
GOMNSCHCULT emer cht ctteuitan coitel ey cel oh 21,248 22,674 25,446 
Iindicnd esuieay “eweiMeter ac) toys) xe uusace 12,540 16,137 13,470 
Massachusettss « 2 5 6 6 ss oo © 10,965 11,629 11,114 
Table Il._—Tobacco Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of pounds) 
Average Average 
Country 1955-56 1954-55 1947-51 1935-39 
United States... ... 2,308,028 2,236,408 2,082,727 1,460,054 
Ching wurst ne be os 1,425,000 1,340,000 1,425,000 1,254,539 
(indices tomate: feitiet s! ’stue 555,500 573,440 547,150 761,600 
Brazil's 6 6 ce  » uw ms aoe 296,018 233,120 202,703 
Op.Gnish ieee tlic sias) bs 294,222 248,366 208,092 148,680 
Ur KOYniter Oi, wnisr lem, suns 236,995 215,367 194,109 128,505 
Bakistan\s: vemcmes: sf (eae ee 200,627 156,511 324,056 
Greece. valieMiet oil ce oa a6 175,000 148,750 113,320 132,320 
Ganadaens (mae ee ties 141,900 184,156 129,445 76,556 
(eLke choo OR eG Gees th 116,844 124,626 167,900 90,500 
Southern Rhodesia. . . . SOc 120,250 84,679 26,150 
IndonesiGimicn. acu uotne 6 ore 115,000 62,230 222,372 
Groncecuishisw cere errs ei. 105,291 126,460 109,070 72,995 


The flue-cured crop, basic to cigarette and export supplies, 
was the largest in history, 1,514,043,000 lb. Much of the crop 
sold at an average of 51.7 cents per pound as compared with 
52.3 cents in 1954 and a support level of 48.3 cents per pound. 
The total supply, including carry-over, was at least 3,573,000,- 
ooo Ib. against a probable usage of about I,200,000,000 lb. in- 
cluding exports. Growers in July overwhelmingly approved mar- 
keting quotas for the 1956, 1957 and 1958 crops, including a 
12% acreage reduction and a proposed marketing quota of 
I,130,000,000 lb. for the 1956 crop, as compared with 1,270,- 
000,000 lb. for the 1955 crop. 

The air-cured burley crop was a light one of 519,915,000 lb. 
The 1955 crop plus large carry-over provided a total supply of 
about 1,835,000,000 lb., as compared with usage not likely to 
greatly exceed 530,000,000 lb. The price support was 46.2 cents 
per pound. Southern Maryland tobacco (type 32), without gov- 
ernment price support since 1953, was indicated at 35,700,000 
lb. Carry-over plus the new crop totalled about 107,000,000 lb. 
as compared with total disappearance, including 8,000,000 lb. 
exported, during the previous year of 37,500,000 lb. The aver- 
age price received for the 1954 crop (sold in mid-r955) de- 
clined to 39.5 cents per pound as compared with 54.5 cents per 
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pound for the previous crop. 

Fire-cured types (class 2) were indicated at 64,831,000 lb. 
Carry-over plus stocks provided a total supply of 199,500,000 
lb., as compared with total usage in the previous year of 60,- 
000,000 Ib. It appeared that the price would be near the official 
support of 34.6 cents per pound. 

Production of dark air-cured types was indicated at 34,410,- 
ooo lb., approximately the same as in 1954. Total supplies of 
112,000,000 lb. were more than three times the probable usage 
of about 32,000,000 lb., and prices were expected to approxi- 
mate the support level of 30.8 cents per pound. All cigar types, 
some of which were grown without price supports, totalled 108,- 
660,000 Ib. as compared with 115,289,000 lb. in 1954. 

The tobacco harvest of the principal producing countries of 
the northern hemisphere in 1955 was estimated at 5,830,000,000 
lb., about 2.2% more than in 1954. In spite of extensive con- 
trol over tobacco plantings in several of the producing countries, 
about 5,452,000 ac. were devoted to the crop, as compared with 
5,436,000 ac. in 1954 and only 4,593,000 ac. prewar. World 
trade in tobacco expanded, particularly in the second half of 
1955 to Europe, to a level probably in excess of the 600,000 
metric tons of recent years. Cj KR 


Tobago: sce TRINIDAD AND ToBAco. 
Togoland: sce British West AFRICA; FRENCH WEST AFRICA; 
Trust TERRITORIES. 


(FRIENDLY IsLANDS). Tonga is a kingdom under 
Tonga. British protection, exercised through the governor of 
Fiji and a local British agent. There are three main island 
groups, Vava’u, Ha’apai and Tongatupu. Total area: 270 sq.mi, 
(Tongatapu Island 99.2 sq.mi.). Pop. (Dec. 1954 est.): 52,000, 
mainly Tongans, racially and linguistically Polynesian with Mel- 
anesian admixture. Religion: Christian. Capital, Nukualofa 
(pop. 1950 est., 5,500), on Tongatupu. Queen, Salote Tupou; 
premier in 1955, Crown Prince Tungi; British agent and consul, 
C. R. H. Nott. 

History.—The premier of Tonga, Prince Tungi, visited the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands on official business in 
April 1955, calling upon Queen Elizabeth II in London and 
returning home via Canada and the U.S. CjTe vee 


Tornadoes: see DisAsTERS; METEOROLOGY. 


Toronto Capital of the province of Ontario, Can., Toronto 
* is situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
almost opposite the mouth of the Niagara river, 60 mi. N. of 
Buffalo. Pop. (est. 1954): city proper 675,754. Mayor of the 
city of Toronto in 1955: Nathan Phillips. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, the city’s outstanding gross debenture 
debt issued by the city was $132,187,987, of which $98,565,536 
remained outstanding with respect to debentures originally as- 
sumed by the metropolitan government. Debentures issued by 
the metropolitan government on behalf of the city: $22,625,126. 
The debenture debt outstanding, Dec. 31, 1954, for which the 
city is liable: $56,247,577. The city’s estimated expenditures 
for 1955: $83,910,160. Estimated revenues for 1955 (other than 
taxation and including surplus brought forward from 1954): 
$16,764,337. Estimated taxation revenues for 1955: $67,145,- 
823. Total taxable assessment for 1955: $1,543,974,668. 

On June 13, 1955, the board of control set a tax rate of 44.75 
mills for Toronto public schools, 1.25 mills higher than in 1954. 
The employment index (based on 1949=100) was: 1954 
monthly average, 120.1; July 1, 1955, 121.6. The aggregate pay- 
rolls index, same base, was: 1954 monthly average, 168.9; July 
1955, 178.3. The average weekly earnings in wages and salaries 


TOURIST TRAVEL—TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


were: 1954, $62.23; July 1, 1955, $64.85. The total value of 
buildings constructed in 1954 was $86,584,144; up to Sept. 30, 
1955, $43,290,072. The total foreign cargo imports and exports 
passing through the port of Toronto in 1954: 122,319 tons; up 
to the end of Aug. 1955, 63,910 tons. Total over-all exports and 
imports (domestic and foreign combined): 1954, 4,784,937 
tons; up to the end of Aug. 1955, 2,686,535 tons. 

Covering an area of 240 sq.mi., the municipality of metro- 
politan Toronto consists of a federation of the city of Toronto 
and 12 suburban municipalities, administered by a council com- 
posed of 25 members—a chairman, five mayors, eight reeves, 
two controllers and nine aldermen, representing the member 
municipalities. The metropolitan estimates for 1955 anticipated 
a gross expenditure for current purposes of $62,528,455, of 
which it was estimated $26,493,899 would be met by provincial 
government grants, water charges and sundry other revenues, 
and $36,034,556 met by a tax-rate levy of 13.7 mills against the 
area municipalities. Of the total gross expenditures the larger 
items were $33,924,773 for education, $5,787,753 for water- 
works, $7,393,439 for welfare and housing and $4,088,000 for 
roads, 

Retail sales within the metropolitan area stood at $1,481,245,- 
000 in 1953, a total representing 12.1% of the total Canadian 
market, according to an estimate of the magazine Sales Man- 
agement. (OIG, cA Kes) 


Tourist Travel Vacationists were out in full force in the 

* United States during 1955, spending more 
time on the road and taking more trips. It was estimated that 
at least 80,000,000 persons made at least one journey and that 
their combined expenditures totalled between $15,000,000,000 
and $20,000,000,000. 

The number of vacationists travelling at home rose about 5% 
and those going abroad about 15%. About 85% of all trips 
were made by private passenger car. 

An important development for the motor traveller was the 
opening in October of the 241-mi. Ohio turnpike. The only re- 
maining links still to be completed in a connecting chain of 
thruways between New York and Chicago were the Indiana 
turnpike and a Delaware river bridge between the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania turnpikes; those were due to be finished by 
Nov. 1956. 

The national parks showed an increased attendance of 5% 
during the first nine months of 1955. Visitors to all areas under 
the jurisdiction of the national park service totalled 37,532,104, 
and to the 28 principal national parks 14,687,253. The most 
visited national park was Great Smoky mountain (1,935,757), 
followed by Rocky mountain (1,215,004), Shenandoah (1,043,- 
675), and Yellowstone (1,176,659). Attendance declines were 
noted at these national parks: Crater Lake, Hawaii, Hot 
Springs, Kings Canyon, Shenandoah, Wind Cave, Yosemite 
and Zion. 

Motels continued to spring up all over the country; their 
total number exceeded 50,000, but the latest establishments in- 
corporated many of the features of a hotel. The Sheraton cor- 
poration began the first of a series of “motor lodges” or “high- 
way inns.” 

Canadians went abroad in record numbers. In the full year 
1954 Canadians spent $80,000,000 more on travel in other coun- 
tries than foreign visitors spent in Canada. Visitors from the 
United States spent $280,700,000 in Canada, while Canadians 
spent $313,250,000 in the U.S. Receipts from Europeans and 
other overseas visitors in Canada amounted to $22,000,000, 
while Canadians spent approximately $69,000,000 in countries 
other than the United States. 

The number of individual entries into Canada from the U.S. 
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in 1954 Was 26.413,000, a decline of nearly 6%, although their 
expenditures were close to the record. The entries, which in- 
clude commuter crossings and other repeat visits, do not give 
a relevant figure on long-stay vacationists, but the Canadian 
government estimated that approximately 7,000,000 U.S. trav- 
ellers spent all or part of their vacations in Canada. 

Automobile travel from the U.S. to Mexico during 1955 rose 
appreciably through all four of the principal gateways. Through 
Laredo, Tex., the most heavily used point of entry, 21,000 vis- 
itors crossed into Mexico during July alone—three times more 
than in the same month of the previous year. 

More than goo,ooo U.S. travellers went to foreign countries 
more distant than Canada and Mexico during the complete year 
1954. The total expenditure by U.S. visitors in all foreign coun- 
tries was estimated at $1.360,000,000, or about $80,000,000 
higher than the preceding year. About 430,000 or nearly half 
visited the West Indies, but Europe and the Mediterranean 
ranked close behind with 420,000. 

The total to Europe, however, began to rise sharply, prob- 
ably as a result of the growing popularity of “fly now, pay later 
plans” being advertised by all the international airlines. 

U.S. travellers spent about $400,000,000 for transportation 
between the U.S. and other countries during 1954, with foreign 
flag carriers receiving $186,000,000. 

The passport division of the U.S. department of state issued 
a record number of passports (452,000 in 1954 and an esti- 
mated 500,000 in 1955) and prepared for an even greater de- 
mand on its facilities. The passport figures showed that resi- 
dents of New York city were the leaders in foreign travel. They 
received 82,855 passports, and were followed by residents of 
California (33,458), Pennsylvania (28,293), New York state, 
excluding the city (27,337), New Jersey (26,813) and Illinois 
(26,114). By occupation, housewives (70,242) led all others, 
followed by clerks-secretaries (35,114), executives (34,576), 
skilled labourers (31,567) and students (29,080). 

A surprising development on the international travel scene 
was an expression of interest by the Soviet government in de- 
veloping its tourist trade. A number of visitors from the U.S. 
were admitted to the Soviet union, while tour groups were in- 
vited from the Scandinavian countries. (See also AMERICAN 
CitizENs ABROAD; NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS.) 

: (Mi. FE.) 

. . The greatest factor 
Town and Regional Planning. sic insiuencea plan- 
ning in European and U.S. cities during 1955 and prior years 
was the rapid increase in population in urban regions and the 
congestion which had developed in downtown districts. In Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia and Sweden the emphasis was on the 
building of new towns. The United States launched redevelop- 
ment and renewal programs. 

United States.—The population of the United States in- 
creased nearly 10% between 1950 and 1955, and the greatest 
increase was in urban areas. The insistent demand for street 
space and off-street parking had led to proposed encroachments 
on parks and parkways in spite of the increasing need for out- 
door recreation. 

According to the Municipal Year Book for 1955, 716 of the 
835 reporting cities of more than 10,000 population had official 
planning agencies, and 215 had full-time planning directors. 
More than 60,000,000 motor vehicles were registered in the 
United States in 1955, and the resulting congestion in urban 
centres was greater than in other parts of the world. Further 
complicating the use of existing streets and highways was the 
volume of freight being carried in large motor trucks, in com- 
petition with rail and air transport. 

In many cities the downtown businessmen had organized to 
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stimulate the replanning and rebuilding of their downtown dis- 
tricts. The Urban Land institute led a fight for the rehabilita- 
tion of downtown business, and late in 1954 issued a book called 
The City Fights Back. Nearly every city in the country had 
undertaken an extensive program for well-located, off-street 
parking, and retail stores and shops co-operated to make park- 
ing available without cost for a reasonable time to their patrons. 

Most cities in the United States had made studies leading to 
the revision of zoning ordinances. In addition to cities which 
set aside industrial areas protected from mixed uses, a grow- 
ing number adopted laws and regulations to bring to an end 
the nonconforming uses which existed when the zoning ordi- 
nance was first adopted. The increase in the number and size of 
airports had brought demands for more comprehensive zoning 
of surrounding areas. 

Applications to the Housing and Home Finance agency under 
the Housing act of 1954 had come from four states, involving 
assistance to 50 small municipalities, and these had received 
approval; applications from three states proposing assistance 
for 38 small communities were being processed. The sum of 
$104,045 had been approved for work in four metropolitan or 
regional areas, and applications for six additional metropolitan 
areas, requesting $168,025, were in process. Up to Sept. 1, 1955, 
workable programs had been approved for 61 cities, 16 were 
under review and 71 were reported to be in preparation. These 
planning loans and grants-in-aid under the Housing act of 1954 
proved to be a great stimulus to local comprehensive planning. 

In Rochester, N.Y., the Citizens Council for a Better Roches- 
ter and the Junior Chamber of Commerce proposed the reclama- 
tion of the banks of the Genesee river which runs through the 
city. The improvement would provide space for parking, public 
buildings and new roadways as well as for recreation areas. 

A planning report on Modernizing Downtown San Francisco, 
issued by that city’s department of planning in Jan. 1955, ana- 
lyzed the functions of the downtown area. Its future, it was 
pointed out, would depend on the ability of the businessmen to 
capitalize on their advantages and overcome their deficiencies. 
There was needed a regional rapid transit system tied in with 
local transit; parking facilities distributed around the down- 
town areas; systems of downtown streets to handle pedestrian, 
surface transit and vehicular movement; and completion of 
the planned freeway distribution system to handle traffic around 
the downtown area. 

A planning report in Buffalo, N.Y., recommended changes in 
public transit vehicles, especially on the streets in the down- 
town district; provision of adequate off-street parking around 
the central business core; and bold changes for the central area 
to incorporate some of the creative planning ideas which had 
been developed in suburban plazas. A downtown pedestrian 
shopping concourse, with ornamental sculpture and fountains, 
was planned. 

Other Countries.—In England the construction and develop- 
ment of new towns had progressed around 140 urban areas at 
the rate of 306,000 new houses a year. 

In New Zealand progress was made under the Town and 
Country Planning act of 1953, by which cities were required to 
produce population and economic base analyses before zoning 
codes were drawn up. Residential districts were protected from 
billboards. Places of historic interest or scenic beauty had to be 
registered and plans made to preserve them. Continuous com- 
mercial frontages were protected from intrusions, and covered 
sidewalks and arcades were designated for streets in certain 
commercial zones. 

In Canada the development of the St. Lawrence seaway was 
stimulating planning of adjacent communities. In Montreal 
there was a redevelopment program for the dock area. At 
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Ottawa, the capital, railways were being removed from the 
centre of the city and rerouted around the rim. Parkways and 
arterial roads were to replace the rail lines. Under the plan 
there would be a new city hall, an auditorium, a national insti- 
tute of fine arts, a civic theatre and new office and governmen- 
tal buildings. About 4,000 ac. of land along the new railway 
lines were acquired for industrial development. 

Kitimat, B.C., too mi. S. of the Alaskan border, said to be 
the first wholly new town in North America, was designed to 
serve the Aluminum Company of Canada’s power and smelter 
plant, estimated to cost $700,000,000. The town site, 6 mi. 
from the plant, provides modern community facilities. At Don 
Mills, a new town near Toronto covering 2,200 ac., the empha- 
sis was on neighbourhoods built around elementary schools. 
Architectural control was maintained over all the buildings. 

In Sweden, Vallingby was the first of several new neighbour- 
hood communities to be located in the confines of greater Stock- 
holm on land owned by the city. Air, sunshine, comfortable and 
pleasant transportation, recreational and educational opportuni- 
ties and adequate community facilities were declared requisite 
for the environs of a great world capital. Features of the plan 
included a “centrum” to serve the whole area and a new and 
airy “tunnelbana” to provide rapid transit from Kungs Gatan 
station in the centre of the old town to Vallingby station. Close 
by the station would be a four-story car park for 700 automo- 
biles and a general repair shop. 

Recent street changes in rebuilding European cities included 
Plymouth’s Armada way, laid out for vistas as well as for 
function, and a ring road to encircle the central city. Frankfurt 
and Hanover, Ger., had made impressive street improvements. 
In the reconstruction of Milan and Rouen, underground ga- 
rages were built. (See also ARCHITECTURE; BUILDING AND Con- 
sTRUCTION INDUSTRY; HousING; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; 
UrBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S.). 


Brptiocrapuy.—American Planning and Civic Association, American 
Planning and Civic Annual (Washington, 1955); American Society of 
Planning Officials, Planning 1953-54, 2 vol. (Chicago, 1954); American 
Automobile Association, Parking Problems (Washington, 1955); Harland 
Bartholomew, Land Uses in American Cities (Cambridge, Mass., 1955); 
Regional Plan Association, Inc., Metropolis in the Making (New York, 
1955); Robert Moore Fisher (ed.), The Metropolis in Modern Life (New 
York, 1955); Leo Grebler, New City Centers in Europe, Urban Land 
Institute (Washington, 1955); Raymond E. Murphy e¢ al., Central Busi- 
ness District Studies, Clark University (1955); National Municipal 
League, Model State and Regional Planning Law (New York, 1955); 
James W. Rouse and Nathaniel Keith, Workable Programs, D.C. Redevel- 
opment Land Agency (1955). 

Periodicals: American Institute of Planners, Journal (Cambridge, 
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and Civic Comment (Washington, quarterly); American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Newsletter (Chicago, monthly); Urban Land Institute, 
Urban Land (Washington, monthly); Town Planning Institute, Journal 
(London, monthly): University of Liverpool, the Town Planning Review 
(Liverpool, quarterly); National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
British Housing and Planning Review (London, bimonthly); Town and 
Country Planning Association, Town and Country Planning (London, 
monthly); Community Planning Association of Canada, News (Ottawa, 
bimonthly); International Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
News Sheet. (The Hague, monthly). CGESTs2) 


T | d t World toy production continued to increase 
oy nous ry. in 1955, with an estimated gain of 18% over 
1954 production. In the United States the estimated total sales 
of toys at retail in 1955 were placed at $1,250,000,000, the 
highest in the history of the industry and an increase of ap- 
proximately 20% over 1954 sales. 

Imports of toys into the U.S. showed an increase of 23% for 
the first eight months of 1955 over the comparable period of 
1954. Japan continued to be the principal supplier to the U.S., 
accounting for 80% of all U.S. toy imports, while Germany was 
the second largest supplier of toys to the U.S. 

On the basis of preliminary figures, Japan displaced the 
United States as leading exporter of toys to world markets, 
while the U.S. came second and western Germany was third. 
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Exports of toys from the U.S. in 1955 were slightly above the 
1954 volume of $13,974,329, with Canada and South America 
as the two principal markets. 

The U.S. continued to lead the world in toy manufacturing 
facilities with about 2,000 plants employing 60,000 people who 
received total wages of $180,000,000. The plants were located 
in virtually every state of the union, with heavy concentrations 
in the northeast, middle Atlantic and Pacific coast areas. 

During the year the first official market and opinion survey 
of the American toy industry was completed. Sponsored by the 
Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A., Inc., the report dealt with 
Christmas purchases of toys and covered consumer buying hab- 
its, preferences, dollar purchases and market facts. The princi- 
pal facts revealed by the survey were: that more than $920,- 
000,000 was spent at Christmas time in 1954 by American fam- 
ilies on toys; about 33,000,000 families, or 78% of total U.S. 
families, bought toys during the Christmas season; the age 
bracket of 33 to 44 years comprized the largest toy buying 
group; the average family spent $28 for Christmas toys; the 
major market in toys was for children from two to six years 
old; department stores, variety stores and five-and-ten-cent 
stores accounted for three-fifths of the toy sales. Supermarkets, 
discount houses and mail-order houses (having no retail stores ) 
each sold about 2% of the Christmas toys. 

Prices of toy products remained in 1955 at about the 1954 
level. 

The 52nd arnual toy fair, sponsored by the Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U.S.A., Inc., was held in New York city in March 
1955, and attracted 1,350 manufacturers and more than 14,000 
buyers. This annual show features the latest developments in 
toys. (Hisar) 
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p * Olympic year (1956) sparked 
competition in 1955 and resulted in more than the average 
number of records. Chief interest was focused on the distance 
stars, and, although they accounted for several new standards, 
none was able to break the clocking of 3 min. 58 sec. set by 
John Landy of Australia the year before. For the first time in 
history three runners in the same race were timed under 4 min. 
for the mile. On May 28 at London, Eng., Laszlo Tabori of 
Hungary won in 3 min. 59 sec., defeating Chris Chataway of 
England and Brian Hewson, another Briton, both of whom were 
clocked at 3 min. 59.8 sec. Wes Santee, former University of 
Kansas star and top miler of the United States, continued his 
quest of the 4-min. time outdoors after a successful campaign 
on the boards and established a new American record when he 
was clocked in 4 min. 0.5 sec. in the Texas relays. The time 
was o.1 sec. better than his former U.S. mark. 

Sandor Iharos, a Hungarian, was among the year’s chief rec- 
ord makers, numbering among his many feats new records at 
1,500 m., 5,000 m. and at 2 mi. He ran the 1,500 m. in 3 min. 
40.8 sec. to beat John Landy’s listed mark of 3 min. 41.8 sec. 
The new mark was tied at Oslo, Nor., when Tabori defeated 
Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark in a close finish in which both 
were clocked at 3 min. 40.8 sec. Iharos won at 5,000 m. in 13 
min. 50.8 sec. and was clocked in 13 min. 25 sec. for 3 mi. to 
improve on the universal standards of 13 min. 51.2 sec. and 
13 min. 26.4 sec. that had been set by Vladimir Kuts of the 
U.S.S.R. Kuts later ran the 5,000 m. in 13 min. 46.8 sec. to re- 
gain his record at that distance. A crowd of 50,000 at London 
on May 30 saw Iharos win a two-mile event in 8 min. 33.4 sec. 

Jim Golliday of Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., tied 
the world clocking of 9.3 sec. for 100 yd. in the western con- 
ference relays on May 14. Bob Morrow of Abilene Christian 
college, Abilene, Tex., ran a sensational 9.1 sec. in the N.A.IA. 
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championships at Abilene, Tex., but the record was nullified by 
a strong helping wind. Arnie Sowell ran the 440 yd. anchor leg 
in a mile relay for the University of Pittsburgh in 45.4 sec. to 
better the record of 46 sec. for 440 yd., but split times in relays 
are not recognized as individual marks. Lou Jones accounted for 
a new world 4oo-m. clocking with a 45.4-sec. victory in the 
Pan-American contests. 

One of the oldest world standards, that for 800 m., was bro- 
ken on Aug. 3 at Oslo, when R. Moens of Belgium won in 1 min. 
45.7 sec. The 880-yd. record was tied or bettered a number of 
times by Sowell, Hewson, Santee and Lon Spurrier, the last- 
named being caught at 1 min. 47.5 sec. for the fastest of the 
campaign. 

Amateur Athletic Union and College Championships.— 
The A.A.U. senior national championships in Colorado in June 
featured the American outdoor campaign and the competition 
resulted in two new American records as well as three other 
meet marks. Harold Connolly of the Boston (Mass.) Athletic 
association established an American and games standard for the 
hammer throw with a toss of 199 ft. 8 in. The former record of 
195 ft. 45 in. was set by Martin Engel in 1953. Bob Backus 
achieved new American and meet marks with a heave of 43 ft. 
5 in. in the 56-lb. weight event. The best previous throw, also 
by Backus, was 42 ft. 54 in. Sowell ran the 880 yards in 1 min. 
47.0 sec.; Frank Held of the San Francisco Olympic club hurled 
the javelin 260 ft. 3 in. and Rod Richard, U.S. army, won the 
220-yd. dash in 21 sec. for the other new meet standards. Sow- 
ell, one of 1955’s stars, was voted the meet’s outstanding ath- 
lete and received the Charles J. Dieges memorial award. The 
New York Athletic club captured the team scoring trophy with 
Iii points, the Los Angeles Athletic club being runner-up with 
873 points. 

Richard, Morrow and John Haines, University of Pennsyl- 
vania ace, were among the year’s leaders in the sprints. Tom 
Courtney, Fordham university, New York, star, shone in the 
distance events, both in the United States and abroad. Manhat- 
tan college of New York city carried off the Intercollegiate 
A.A.A.A. team laurels indoors and out and the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, triumphed in the National 
Collegiate A.A. outdoor games for the 7th consecutive time. 

Mal Whitfield, twice Olympic 800-m. champion, became the 
first Negro to win the James E. Sullivan memorial trophy when 
he was voted to receive the honour for 1954. The prize is given 
to “the amateur athlete who, by performance, example and 
good influence, did most to advance the cause of good sports- 
manship during the year.” 

Mile stars, aided by Nielsen, furnished the big thrills of the 
American indoor season. The Danish ace made a spectacular 
debut in the Massachusetts Knights of Columbus meet at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 15 when he won the mile in 4 min. 7.9 sec. for 
a meet record. He led home Fred Dwyer of the armed forces by 
5 yd. Six other marks for the games were shattered, including 
one for the pole vault when Bob Richards leaped 15 ft. 34 in. 
Santee defeated Nielsen in a 4 min. 10.5 sec. race at the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) /nguirer contests Jan. 21. Rod Perry of Pennsyl- 
vania State university, State College, Pa., tied the world indoor 
standard of 6 sec. as he defeated Harrison Dillard in the hur- 
dles. Richards reached 15 ft. 5 in. in vaulting over the 15-ft. 
level for the 59th time. Nielsen surprised Santee in the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Evening Star games of Jan. 22, winning in 4 min. 
10.5 sec. Art Bragg won the sprints, tying a meet mark of 7.1 
sec. at 70 yd. and establishing an indoor time of 9.7 sec. for 
roo yd. 

In the Boston Athletic association meet Jan. 29, Santee set 
a new world indoor time of 4 min. 3.8 sec. as he led home Niel- 
sen by 25 yd. Dillard maintained his reputation of never losing 
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4 hurdles race in Boston when Table |.—Major World Records Improved in 1955 Approved 
i, : i i Date Performance recor 
x-v ] Ve Event Name and nationality Place 
he won the 4s-yd. high event aan Ne Se Leet oh Mexico City, Mex. March 18 45 sec. pes 
in <.6 sec. Nielsen improved on J lea v Ae Mexico City dat :; sbi: eh, ype: 
See ; 800 m. . Moens (Belg. i . : In, 4s 4% 
Santee’s young world mark on by A. Boysen (Nor.) Neeigrieare el 26 Loin 475 oe 148.6 
; ) 7 oho EER LS; ier (U.S. erkeley, Calif. in. 47. z :48. 
Feb. 5 when he took the mile Ssonees A. pe ey Boulder, Colo. June 25 1 min. ge sec. ee 
1 he Millrose gz s in New W. Santee (U.S.) Modesto, Calif. May 21 1 min. tt sec. oes 
in the Mullrose games In IN€ AES i, Boysen (sor) Gothenburg, Swed. Aug. 30 ae Was? aes 
Z : i 5 : : i fo min. sec. L933 
oe aaa ee cs L Romsavalgyi (Hung) Budapest, Sine aly 28. aS nin AOA ace 3418 
tae ‘ : hers, j 3:41.8 
den in 4 min. 3.6 sec. A colli- ity Wie panne ce : iar pe 3.41.8 
= Cc . relsen en. . 3g . . ; 
sion between Santee and Dwyer 2,000 m. |. Rozsavolgyi (Hung.) easier ae a oa Elf F 
= * Wes 2 c S. lh Hung.) ienna, Aus. ept. in. 90. A He I 
resulted in disqualification for egieia Vv. tse Belgrade, Yugos. ee er wy ap Oey sec. oie 
TAY i th Hung. London, Eng. ay min. 33.4 sec. :40. 
ee One thes way, Sho 3 at , c Cree eee London July a s min. ae sec. eae. 
5 i d ; i . 25 sec. :26. 
broke Glenn Cunningham’s 17- acres pinky neg) Metis ree, Pgh 0:40.5 
ad -yd. relay exas U, (U.S. A 4 2 : 
year-old standard for 1,500 3,200-m.relay .. - USSR. Riga, Latvia oe be 7 min. 264 0t- Ae 
z : 6,000-m. relay... - ungary udapes s min. J Ks was 
metres when he was clocked in 3,000.m. ragntechesd : P. Karvonen (Fin.) Oslo July 15 8 min. 45.4 sec. Ge 
i Qa 6c Dwy b J, Chromik (Pol.) Budapest Sept. 11 8 min. 40.2 sec. a6 Pac 
3 MIN. 40.3 SEC. Ve eat Hammer throw M. Krivonosoy (U.S.S.R.) pth. ee Sey ae i ay in. Bee be Ve ” 
Jiels ¢ i = lin th F F. Held (U.S.) Modesto ay « 2Y2 in. 5 i 
both Nielsen and Santee in set ws pede tae jump A. F. da Silva (Brazil) Mexico City March 16 54 ft. 4 in. 23 te in. 
ting a New York Athletic club Women's 800 m. . . - « N. Otkalenko (U.S.S.R.) Belgrade Sept. 24 2 mB. 5 sec. 2068 
; c : Women's 80-m. hurdles G. Ermolenko (U.S.S.R.) Leningrad, U.S.S.R. July 6 .8 sec. Beye! 
meet mark of 4 min. 6.2 SEC. Women's 400 m. M. Itkina (U.S.S.R.) Bucharest, Rum. Oct. 1 53.9 sec. 54, 


on Feb. 12. Norway’s Audun 
Boysen easily won at 1,000 yd. in 2 min. 10.2 sec., a record for 
the games. 

A crowd of 13,000 saw one world record established and two 
others tied in the A.A.U. championships at Madison Square 
Garden on Feb. 19. Parry O’Brien of the Los Angeles Athletic 
club and the armed forces put the 16-lb. shot 59 ft. 53 in. to 
better his own universal indoor standard by 14 in. Haines tied 
the world, American indoor and meet mark of 6.1 sec. in win- 
ning the 60-yd. dash. Sowell won the 1,000-yd. in 2 min. 8.2 
sec. to tie the world standard. He was selected as the meet’s 
outstanding performer. Manhattan college took the team crown 
in the Intercollegiate 4-A championships of Feb. 26 although 
it had only one individual champion, Charley Pratt in the hur- 
dles. Santee, with Nielsen and Dwyer missing, breezed to a 4 
min. to.4 sec. mile triumph in the New York Knights of Co- 
lumbus contests March 5. Richards set a Madison Square Gar- 
den mark when he vaulted 15 ft. 44 in. Tom Courtney ran a 
I min. 52.6 sec. half mile, fastest in history on a flat board 
track, in the New York Pioneer-369th A. A. games in New 
York on March 12. Richards and Santee shone in the Milwau- 
kee Journal meet at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 12. Richards 
again cleared r5 ft. in the vault and Santee won the mile in 
4 min. 8.3 sec. 

Hall of Fame.—Three coaches were among the many per- 
sonalities in the sport added to the Helms Hall Track and Field 
Hall of Fame in 1955. Mentors honoured were Robert Allison 
Fetzer, coach at the University of North Carolina for 34 years; 
William Hayward, coach at the University of Oregon during 44 
campaigns, and Earle (Billy) Hayes, whose career ended with 
a ro-year tenure at Indiana university. Harold Davis, former 
University of California sprinter; Louis Gregory, distance star 
of the Millrose Athletic association; and Harrison Dillard, who 
won the 1948 Olympics high hurdles and 100-m. dash at the 
1952 games, were selected. Others named were Horace Ashen- 
felter, distance star; John Borican, middle distance man; James 
Donahue, all-around athlete; G. W. Orton, 1900 Olympic stee- 
plechase victor and founder of the Penn relays; Eulace Pea- 
cock, stellar sprinter, broad jumper and Pentathlon athlete; 
J. Gregory Rice, distance runner, and Bob Richards, pole 
vaulter. Three walking stars, Harry Hinkel, Henry Laskau and 
William Mihalo, were the first of their specialty selected. 
Women athletes chosen during 1955 were Mrs. Frances Kaszub- 
ski, chairman of the women’s A.A.U. track and field commit- 
tee; Alice Coachman; Lillian Copeland; Mildred ( Babe) Didrik- 
son Zaharias; Dorothy Dodson; Helen Stephens and Stella 
Walsh. 

Pan-American Games.—The second Pan-American meet, 


held at Mexico City March 12-26, 1955, attracted 2,000 ath- 
letes from 22 nations. A crowd of 100,000 saw the parade of 
stars after Pres. Don Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico officially 
started the games. The track and field competition was featured 
by two world record-breaking feats while numerous meet marks 
were established. Leading a host of United States victors was 
Lou Jones who captured the 4oo-m. dash in 45.4 sec. for a new 
universal standard. The other world record was established by 
Brazil’s 1952 Olympic champion, Adhemar Ferreira da Silva, 
who covered 54 ft. 4 in. in the hop, step and jump. Double gold 
medal winners were Rodney Richard of the United States, who 
was first at 10o-m. and 200-m. events, and Oswaldo Suarez of 
Argentina, who won the 5,000-m. and 10,000-m. events. The 
1959 Pan-American games were awarded to Cleveland, O. 

A list of the champions in the 1955 meet is given in Ta- 
ble IIL. 


Table Il.—National A.A.U. Men’s Championships 
(Indoors, at New York, Feb. 19, 1955) 
60 yd.—John Haines, U. of Pennsylvania (6.1 sec.; tied world, American indoor and 
championship record) 
60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, unattached, Cleveland, O. (7.3) 
600 yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova U. (1 min. 11.9 sec.) 
1,000 yd.—Arnold Sowell, U. of Pittsburgh (2:08.2, tied world, American indoor and 
championship record) 
One mile—Wes Santee, unattached, Lawrence, Kan. (4:07.9, new championship record) 
Three mile—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. (13:54.0) 
One-mile walk—Henry Laskau, 92d St. Y.M.H.A., N.Y. (6:30.4) 
One-mile sprint medley relay—New York Pioneer club, team A (Frank Bowens, James 
Ryan, James Gathers, Andy Stanfield), (1:53.8) 
One-mile relay—Morgan State college (Herman Wade, Rudy Solomon, James Rogers, 
Josh Culbreath), (3:1 8.5) 
Two-mile relay—Syracuse U. (Bob Milner, Les Vielbig, Steve Armstrong, Don Shupe), 
(7:39.7) 
35-Ib. weight throw—Robert Backus, New York A.C. (60 ft. 4% in.) 
Running broad jump—Pvt. R. Range, armed forces (25 ft. 1 in.) 
16-Ib. shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C. (59 ft. 5Y in.; new world, American 
indoor and championship record) 
Pole vault—Bob Richards (15 ft. 4 in., new championship record) 
Running high jymp—Lt. John Hall, armed forces, and Ernie Shelton, unattached, Los Angeles, 
Calif. tied (6 ft. 8% in.) 
Leading team scores—New York Pioneer club 24; New York A.C. 15; Los Angeles A.C. 13 
(Outdoors, at Boulder, Colo., June 24-25, 1955) 
100 yd.—Bobby Morrow, Abilene Christian (9.5 sec.) 
220 yd.—Rod Richard, army (21; meet record; former mark 21.1) 
440 yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova (46.7) 
880 yd.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh (1 min. 47.6 sec. meet record; old mark 1:50.8) 
One mile—Wes Santee, Marine corps (4:11.5) 
Three mile—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. (14:45.2) 
Six mile—Dick Hart, Collegiate Track & Field Club, Philadelphia, Pa. (31:58.5) 
Two-mile walk—Henry Laskau, 92d St. Y.M.H.A, (15:09.4) 
Two-mile steeplechase—Ken Reiser, Eugene Town club (10:20.7) 
120-yd. high hurdles—Milt Campbell, Indiana (13.9) 
220-yd. low hurdles—Charles Pratt, New York Pioneer club (23.5) 
440-yd. low hurdles—Josh Culbreath, Morgan State college (52, tied meet record) 
Saag and jump—Victor Paredes, Cuban National Physical Education club (50 ft. 4 
In, 
Broad Jump—Gregory Bell, unattached, Terre Haute, Ind. (26 ft. Y2 in.) 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, Los Angeles A.C. and Charles Dumas, Centennial high school 
(Compton, Calif.) tied (6 ft. 10 in.) 
Pole vault—Bob Richards, Los Angeles A.C. (15 ft.) 
Shot-put—Parry O'Brien, air force (58 ft. 5% in.) 
Discus—Parry O'Brien (175 ft. 7 in.) 
Jovelin—Franklin Held, San Francisco Olympic club (260 ft. 3 in.; meet record; former mark 
252 ft. 112 in.) 
56-lb. weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C. (43 ft. 5 in.; meet record; former mark, 42 ft. 
5Y%, in.; American record; former mark, 42 ft. 5% in.) 
Hammer throw—Harold Connolly, Boston A.A. (199 ft. 8 in.; meet record; former mark 
189 ft. 3 in.; American record; former mark 195 ft. 42 in.) 


rowing ae scores—New York A.C., 111; Los Angeles A.C., 8734; New York Pioneer 
club, 
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Above: Laszlo Tabori, Hungary, breaking 
the tape at the finish of the International 
Invitation mile race of the British games 
at White City stadium, London, May 28. 
Tabori, Chris Chataway (centre) and 
Brian Hewson were all timed at less than 
4 min. 


Above, right: Final heat of the 120 yd. 
high hurdles, Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. 
meet, New York city, May 28. The event 
was won by Joel Shankle, Duke university, 
shown farthest from the camera 


Right: Lou Jones (right), U.S., setting 
a world record of 45.4 sec. in the 400- 
metre race of the Pan-American games at 
Mexico City, Mex., March 18. Following 
close behind were teammates Jim Lea 
(centre), second, and Jesse Mashburn, 


third 
TRACK AND FIELD, 1955 
Below: Parry O’Brien warming up for Below: The Rev. Bob Richards, U.S., 
a 59 ft. 5! in. throw of the shot-put Below: Hans Visser, Netherlands, leaping 24 ft. clearing the bar at 14 ft. 914 in. to win 
Feb. 19, breaking his own world in- in the broad jump during an international meet the pole vault event at the Pan-American 


door record at Rotterdam, Aug. 11 games 
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National A.A.U. Women's Championships 
Indoors, at Chicago, Feb. 5, 1955) 

60 m.—tIsabel Daniels, Tennessee A. & I. university (7.9 sec.) 

100 m.—Barbara Jones, Chicago Comets (12.3) 

220 yd.—Alfrances Lyman, Chicago Comets (26.2) 

800-m, hurdles—Nancy Phillips, German-American A.C., Brooklyn, N.Y., (1 2.0) 

440-yd. relay—Chicago Comets (Watkins, Lyman, Landry, Jones), (50.5, new meet record) 

440-yd, medley relay—Chicago Comets (Matthews, Landry, Ayars, Jones), (52.8) [ 

Basketball throw—Amelia Wershoven, Equitable Life Assurance society, N.Y. (98 ft. 2 in.) 

4 kilo shot-put—Lois Testa, Red Diamond A.C., Boston, Mass. (37. ft. 6% in.) 

Standing broad jump—Shirley Hereford, Holland Recreation club, Cleveland, O. (8 ft. 
11% in., meet record) 

Running high jymp—Mildred McDaniel, Tuskegee institute (5 ft. 2 in.) ; 

Discus throw—Mariorie Larney, Equitable Life Assurance Soc. (122 ft. 2 in.) 

Javelin throw—Amelia Wershoven (138 ft. 10 in.) : 

Leading team scores— Chicago Comets 34; Tennessee State 22; German-American A.C., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 10 


(Outdoors, at Ponca City, Okla., June 17-18, 1955) 


50 yd.—lsabel Daniels (6 sec., meet record; former mark 06.1), 

100 yd.—Mae Faggs, Tennessee State (10.8. Faggs set meet and American record of 10.7 
in preliminary; former mark 10.8) 

220 yd.—Mae Faggs (25.1, meet record; former mark 25.4) 

80-m. hurdles—Bertha Diaz, Cuba (11.5, American record, former mark 11.7) { 

440-yd. relay—Tennessee State (Martha Hudson, Lucinda Williams, Isabel Daniels and 
Mae Faggs), (49.1, meet record; former mark 49.4) 

Baseball throw—Amelia Wershoven (249 ft. 1% in.) 

Shot-put—Wanda Wejzgrowicz, Polish Falcons (37 ft. 4% in.) 

Discus—Alejandra llarra, Cuba (117 ft. 8 in.) 

Javelin—Karen Anderson, Mercury A.C., Landsdowne, Pa.(150 ft. 1% in.; meet record, for- 
mer mark 139 ft. 3 in.) 

Broad jump—Nancy Phillips (17 ft. 5% in.) ’ 

High jump—Mildred McDaniel (5 ft. 6Yp in.; American record; former mark 5 ft. 6% in.) 

Leading team scores—Tennessee State 872; Chicago Comets, 59%; Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Soc., 38) 


National A.A.U. Outdoor Distance Events 


15 kilo run—Browning Ross, Penn A.C. (54 min. 02 sec.) 

20 kilo run—Charles Robbins, N.Y. Pioneer club (1:10:47) 
25 kilo run—Browning Ross (1:24:35) 

30 kilo run—Browning Ross (1:21:25) 

Marathon—Nick Costes, unattached (2:31:12.4) 

10 kilo walk—Henry Laskau, 92d St. Y.M.H.A. (48:43.3) 
15 kilo walk—Henry Laskau (1:14:46) 

20 kilo walk—Henry Laskau (1:44:08) 

25 kilo walk—James Hewson, St. Francis Xavier A.C., Buffalo, N.Y. (2:14:32) 
30 kilo walk—Alex Oakley, Ontario, Can. (2:36:11) 

35 kilo walk—Leo Sjogren, Finnish American A.C. (3:17:57) 
40 kilo walk—Guillermo Weller, Argentina (3:40:58) 

50 kilo walk—Leo Sjogren (4:30:57) 


Other A.A.U. Outdoor Champions 


Men's decathlon—Bob Richards, Los Angeles A.C. (6,873 points) 
Men's pentathlon—Des Koch, unattached (3,216) 
Women's pentathlon—Barbara Mueller, Chicago Comets (3,539) 
Men's all-around—Lyman Frasier, Baltimore (Md.) Olympic club (6,733) 


Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Championships 
(Indoors, at New York, Feb. 26, 1955) 
60 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania (6.3 sec.) 
600 yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova (1 min. 11.2 sec.) 
1,000 yd.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh (2:1 4.7) 
One mile—Alex Breckenridge, Villanova (4:19.9) 
Two mile—George Terry, Boston U. (9:16.8) 
60-yd. high hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhettan (0:07.4) 
ety relay—Pittsburgh (Ed Saunders, Joe Dudas, William Green, Arnold Sowell), 
3:19.8) 
Two-mile relay—Syracuse (Robert Milner, Les Vielbig, Steve Armstrong, Don Shupe), 
(7:49.1; Syracuse ran 7:40.9 in trial heat for meet record; former mark, 7:41.6) 
35-Ib. weight throw—Stewart Thomson, Yale (58 ft. 11 VY, in.) 
Broad jump—Bernard Bruce, Boston U. (23 ft. 10% in.) 
High jump—Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania (6 ft. 6 in.) 
16-Ib. shot-put—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State (53 ft. 4% in.) 
Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova, and Dave Seed, California, tied (14 ft.) 
Leading team scores—Manhattan 27; Villanova 222; Penn State 18 
{Outdoors, at New York, May 27-28, 1955) 
100 yd.—John Haines, Pennsylvania (9.5 sec., meet record; former mark, 09.6) 
220 yd.—Art Pollard, Penn State (20.8) 
440 yd.—Charles Jenkins, Villanova (47.2) 
880 yd.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh (1 min, 49.1 sec., meet record; former mark 1:50.3; 
new national collegiate record; former mark 1:49.8) 
One mile final—Burr Grim, Maryland (4:09.9, meet record; former mark 4:10.3) 
Two mile—George King, New York U. (9:15.7) 
120-yd. high hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke (14.1, tied meet record) 
220-yd. low hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan, (23.0) 
AA ae iia as (James Moran, Eugene Maliff, Al Peterson, Charles Jenkins), 
215. 
Javelin throw—Al Cantello, La Salle, Philadelphia (228 ft. 8% in., meet record; former 
mark 225 ft. 244 in.) 
Hammer throw—Don Seifert, Brown (186 ft. 10 in., meet record; former mark 183 ft.) 
Discus throw—Roosevelt Grier, Penn State (170 ft. 6 in.) 
Shot-put—Roosevelt Grier (55 ft. 11 in.) 
Broad jump—Joel Shankle, Duke (24 ft. 8 in.) 
Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova (14 ft. 6 in., meet record; former mark 14 ft. 5V% in.) 
High jump—Wilfred Lee, Pennsylvania (6 ft. 62 in.) 
Leading team scores—Manhattan, N.Y., 38; Penn State, 3534; Boston U., 17” 


National Collegiate A.A. Championships 

(Outdoors, at Los Angeles, Calif., June 17-18, 1955) 
100 yd.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern (9.6 sec.) 
220 yd.—Jim Golliday (21.1) 
440 yd.—J. W. Mashburn, Oklahoma A. & M. (46.6) 
880-yd.—Tom Courtney, Fordham (1 min. 49.5 sec., meet record; former mark 1:50.3) 
One mile—Jim Bailey, Oregon (4:05.6) 
Two mile—Ken Reiser, Oregon (9:04.5) 
120-yd. high hurdles—Milt Campbell, Indiana (13.9, tied meet record) 
220-yd. low hurdles—Charley Pratt, Manhattan (23.1) 
Shot-put—Bill Nieder, Kansas (57 ft. 3 in.) 
Broad jump—Joel Shankle, Duke (24 ft. 3% in.) 
Javelin throw—Les Bitner, Kansas (246 ft. 1 in., meet record; former mark 228 ft. 8% in.) 
Discus throw—Des Koch, Southern California (176 ft. ¥% in.) 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, Southern California (6 ft. 11% in., meet record; former mark 

6 ft. 10% in.) 

Pole vault—Don Bragg, Villanova (15 ft. 1 in., meet record; former mark 14 ft. 9 in.) 


Leading team scores—Southern California, 42; University of California at Los Angeles 
(U.C.L.A.) 34; Kansas, 30 


TRADE AGREEMENTS—TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Table Ill—Pon-American Games Track and Field Champions 
(At Mexico City, March 12-26, 1955) 
Men's Track and Field 


100 m.—Rod Richard, U.S. (10.3 sec.) 

200 m.—Rod Richard, U.S. (20.7) 

400 m.—Louis Jones, U.S. (45.4) 

800 m.—Arnold Sowell, U.S. (1 min. 49.7 sec.) 

1,500 m.—Juan Miranda, Argentina (3:53.2) 

5,000 m.—Oswaldo Suarez, Argentina (1 5:30.6) 

10,000 m.—Oswaldo Suarez, Argentina (32:42.6) 
Marathon—D. Flores, Guatemala (2 hr. 59 min. 9.2 sec.) 
110-m. hurdles—Jack Davis, U.S. (14.3 sec.) 

400-m. hurdles—Josh Culbreath, U.S. (51.5) 

Broad jump—Roselyn Range, U.S. (26 ft. 4 in.) 

High jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S. (6 ft. 7% in.) 

Pole vault—-Bob Richards, U.S. (14. ft. 92 in.) 
Shot-put—Parry O'Brien, U.S. (57 ft. 8 in.) 

Discus throw—Fortune Gordien, U.S. (174 ft. 2 in.) 
Javelin throw—Franklin Held, U.S. (228 ft. 11 in.) ; 
Hop, step and jump—A. Ferreira da Silva, Brazil (54 ft. 4 in.) 
Decathlon—R. Johnson, U.S. (6,994 points) 

Hammer throw—Bob Backus, U.S. (180 ft. 1% in.) 
3,000-m. steeplechase—Guillermo Sola, Chile (9 min. 46.8 sec.) 
400-m. relay—u.S. (40.7) 

1,600-m. relay—uU.S. (3:07.2) 


Women's Track and Field 


60 m.—Bertha Diaz, Cuba (7.5 sec.) 

100 m.—Barbara Jones, U.S. (11.5) 

80-m. hurdles—Eliana Gaete, Chile (11.7) 

400-m. relay—u.S. (47) 

High jump—Mildred McDaniel, U.S. (5 ft. 6% in.) 

Discus throw—Ingeborg Pfuller, Argentina (141 ft. 8% in.) 


Javelin throw—Karen Anderson, U.S. (161 ft. 3 in.) (T. V. H.) 


Trade Agreements: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS. 
Trade Commission, Federal: sce Feperat TRADE ComMIs- 
SION. 

Trade-Marks: see PATENTS. 

Trade Unions: see Lazour UNIONS. 

Traffic Accidents: see AcciDENTS; DISASTERS. 

Traffic and Parking: see Municipal GOVERNMENT. 
Transportation: see AVIATION, Crv1L; Motor TRANSPORTA- 
TION; RAILROADS; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, UES: 
Trap-shooting: see SHOOTING. 

Travel: see Tourist TRAVEL. 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: see GoveERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 

Trieste: see ITALY. 


sos This British colony consists of 
Trinidad and Tobago. two islands off South America 
north of the Orinoco delta. Area: 1,980 sq.mi. (Tobago, 116 
sq.mi.). Pop.: (1946 census) 557,970 (Tobago 27,208), includ- 
ing 261,485 Africans, 195,747 East Indians and 78,775 coloured 
(mixed); (1954 est.) 710,000 (about 5% in Tobago). Lan- 
guage: English, Hindi, French, Spanish. Religion: Christian 
70% (of which one-half Roman Catholic, one-third Anglican), 
Hindu 23%, Moslem 6%. Chief towns (pop. 1953): Port of 
Spain (cap.) 111,150; San Fernando (port) 35,000. Governors 
in 1955: Major General Sir Hubert Rance and (from June 23) 
Sir Edward Beetham. 

History.—On Dec. to, 1954, the legislature of Trinidad and 
Tobago accepted the plan for a British Caribbean federation 
(command paper no. 8895 of 1953), subject to a further con- 
ference on immigration and a capital. Yellow fever travel re- 
strictions ceased on Jan. 7. A committee on constitutional re- 
form was appointed in January. The San Fernando Technical 
Training institute was opened on Feb. 23. On May 6 income 
taxation was reduced. The report of a board of inquiry into 
a wage dispute in the oil industry was published on June 18. 
Reports on the treatment of leprosy in Trinidad by Ernest Muir 
of the British Empire Leprosy association and Lauro de Souza 
Lima of the UN World Health organization were published on 
Aug. 4. In August the city public transport system of the Port 
of Spain corporation electricity board was taken over by 
Ahamand Transport service. On Sept. 6 the life of the legisla- 
ture was extended from Sept. 26 to May 26, 1956, as requested 
by the legislature on April 15. The government donated $150,- 
ooo toward a central fund which it established to relieve devas- 


TROPICAL DISEASES 


tation caused by the hurricane on Sept. 22 in Grenada, Carria- 
cou and Barbados. Supplies, personnel and equipment were 
rushed to these islands. (H. E. Cn.) 


See H. Dow (ed.), Trinidad and Tobago Year Book, 1955 (Port of 
Spain, 1955). 

Education.—Schools (1953): primary and _ intermediate 502, pupils 

137,031; secondary 29, pupils 11,581. Teachers’ training colleges 33 
students 218. Vocational: Eastern Caribbean Farm institute: San Fer- 
nando government technical college (opened 1954): Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, students 84. Extra-mural classes in Trinidad. inter- 
mediate level, of the University College of the West Indies. 
: Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, valued 
in 1955 at about 58 cents U.S. Budget (1955 est.): revenue B.W.I. 
$74,700,000; expenditure B.W.I. $73,800,000. Foreign trade (1954): 
imports B.W.I. $243,840,000; exports (including re-exports) B.W.I. 
$261,600,000. Production (long tons, 1954) crude oil 3,328,000: sugar 
174,000; cocoa (exports) 7,880,000; asphalt (1953) 43,000; asphalt ce- 
ment 34,000. 


Tropical Diseases The older concept that many diseases 

* are peculiar to warm climates is be- 
ing gradually modified with the knowledge that most infections 
in the tropics are cosmopolitan. However, because of climatic 
conditions, inadequate nutrition, poor personal hygiene and en- 
vironmental sanitation, unusually favourable opportunities are 
provided for many diseases to be hyperendemic or to develop 
epidemically in extensive tropical areas. Common examples are 
malaria, intestinal parasitism, deficiency diseases, trachoma, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, treponematosis, blood fluke infection 
and filariasis. Coupled with this knowledge is the realization 
that control cannot be accomplished solely by diagnosing and 
treating individual patients. Valuable as this is, it must be co- 
ordinated with the more comprehensive program of providing 
nutritious food, improving environmental conditions to reduce 
the hazards of disease transmission, immunizing communities 
where this is practical, and educating them in methods of safe- 
guarding their health. For nearly a decade the World Health 
organization (WHO) of the United Nations, in close co-opera- 
tion with local health agencies, has developed programs work- 
ing toward these ends. 

Malaria.—During 1955 efforts were continued to control this 
disease. Considerable reduction was effected in some tropical 
countries, yet in Africa and southeast Asia the situation was 
still formidable. It was authoritatively estimated that in 1955 
about 10% of the world’s population, or 250,000,000 persons, 
had clinical attacks of malaria, and about 1% of these died of 
the disease. Eradication of malaria from tropical America was 
the present goal but this would require an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 whereas only a few hundred thousand were available. 
Moreover, during 1955 there were increased instances of ma- 
laria mosquitoes becoming resistant to residual spraying of 
homes with DDT; the most dangerous transmitter in tropical 
America, Anopheles darlingi, cannot be controlled by this tech- 
nique since characteristically it does not rest on the walls of 
habitations but takes a blood meal, then flies into tall savanna 
grass. 

Deficiency Diseases.—In 1955 this group of diseases con- 
tinued to constitute a basic, essentially unsolved practical prob- 
lem. In many tropical countries there is adequate carbohydrate 
in the diet from maize, polished rice, taro and other starchy 
foods, but vitamins, proteins and fats are inadequate and in 
some areas almost completely lacking. These deficiencies are 
responsible for high frequency of spruelike syndromes, scurvy, 
pellagra and beriberi, and reduce energy and resistance to infec- 
tious diseases, particularly in young children. In Africa milch 
cattle introduced from Europe were being mated with local 
stock to produce disease-resistant breeds to increase fresh milk 
supplies. Attempts were also being made to add vitamin A and 
D supplements to powdered skim milk for children in areas 
where cattle were not being raised or were unprofitable because 
of animal trypanosomiasis. In some regions of Africa fish were 
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being stocked in rivers and lakes to supply animal protein. One 
of the difficulties encountered in providing adequate diets was 
the reluctance of native populations to consume unaccustomed 
foods. Development of new varieties of vegetables commonly 
eaten by a population, with greatly enhanced vitamin content, 
was found to solve one of these difficulties. 

Smallpox and Tuberculosis.—These diseases continued to be 
common throughout tropical countries. Pilot studies were initi- 
ated to immunize children simultaneously with vaccinia virus 
and BCG. Several years would be required to evaluate results. 

Treponematosis.—Penicillin treatment was continued in sev- 
eral tropical countries in long-time programs to control yaws 
(framboesia, pian) and syphilis, diseases produced by closely 
related species of Treponema. Yaws is almost exclusively a 
tropical infection; syphilis is becoming increasingly common 
in the tropics with the development of industrial cities and 
migration of rural populations to urban centres. Although com- 
prehensive statistics were not available, control of yaws ap- 
peared to be developing satisfactorily. 

Filariasis—Early in Dec. 1955 a study section of WHO was 
convened at Kuala Lumpur, in Malaya, to assess the status of 
Bancroftian and Malayan filariasis. Special consideration was 
given to the distribution of these diseases in extensive tropical 
areas, their epidemiology, methods of transmission by mosqui- 
toes in different regions, characteristic pathology and symptoms, 
and evaluation of control measures presently being tried. Like 
the similar conference on onchocerciasis (another type of fila- 
riasis) held in Mexico City the previous fall, the value of this 
conference consisted in providing expert opinion based on re- 
search and practice in different parts of the tropics with respect 
to future methods to be employed in combating these infections. 

Blood Fluke Disease.—During 1955 primary emphasis in the 
investigation of this disease (schistosomiasis, bilharziasis) was 
placed on the natural history of the snail intermediate hosts 
that harbour the fluke before it escapes into fresh water in the 
stage infective for man. In extensive endemic areas in Africa, 
the middle east and Brazil, practical control of the disease by 
destruction of the snail had become increasingly urgent as irri- 
gation projects nearing completion were likely to carry the 
snails into territory contiguous to their present distribution. 
Sodium pentachlorophenate (Santobrite) continued to demon- 
strate its usefulness in killing the snails and thus in preventing 
the parasite from developing to the infective stage for man. In 
parts of Africa, however, the use of this chemical in streams 
had the serious disadvantage that it also killed fish which had 
been stocked to provide essential animal protein for the 
population. 

Yellow Fever.—Urban yellow fever was reported in 1955 only 
in isolated villages near forested areas in central Africa. In 
northern South America and in Central America the centres of 
jungle yellow fever were under close surveillance. The northern 
limit of the recent extension of the disease in Central America 
had for the time being become established in Honduras, al- 
though there was the possibility that it might reach the dense 
forests of northern Guatemala and southern Mexico, then break 
out in the nearby Gulf coast cities. In the jungle, monkeys are 
primarily attacked by the disease, but in eastern Colombia and 
possibly elsewhere in the Americas marsupials are probably in- 
volved in regions where monkeys are relatively uncommon. The 
mosquito transmitters in the jungle are species of Haemagogus, 
the habits of which are still poorly understood. Since there is 
no specific treatment for yellow fever, control measures being 
pursued in tropical America consisted of (1) immunization of 
persons likely to be exposed to the disease in and adjacent to 
the enzootic jungle areas and (2) continued efforts to prevent 
the breeding of the urban mosquito transmitter, Aédes aegypti. 
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Immunization of persons visiting northern South America, Trin- 
idad and the enzootic countries of Central America was required 
for re-entry into the United States. 

Trichinosis.—Although this parasitic disease is uncommon in 
warm climates, its increasing prevalence in the United States 
had become a matter of serious concern to private physicians 
and health authorities. Almost every week during 1955 there 
were confirmed reports of epidemics of the disease, usually in 
small but occasionally larger groups, in all areas of the United 
States except the southeast. The typical history of these cases 
is that they consumed sausage or other pork products imme- 
diately preceding the first symptom of the disease, e.g., “acute 
food poisoning.” In some instances the meat came from fed- 
erally-inspected slaughterhouses. The infected meat contained 
the encysted viable stage of the etiologic agent, Trichinella 
spiralis. Consumption of inadequately cooked or otherwise in- 
sufficiently processed pork was therefore responsible for the 
infection. 

Resettlement of Populations in the Tropics.—Vast regions 
in the tropics as yet essentially unpopulated are potentially 
valuable for settlement of persons from overpopulated areas, to 
relieve congestion and provide land to grow new crops of food. 
In some localities virgin land is fertile; in other areas, with the 
extension of irrigation it would become highly productive. In 
both instances it was apparent in 1955 that disease hazards were 
a definite handicap to these immigrants unless steps were taken 
immediately to safeguard the health of the immigrants. Meas- 
ures which were being developed consisted in basic environ- 
mental sanitation of the new settlements to prevent outbreaks 
of enteric diseases; insecticidal control against malaria, try- 
panosomiasis in man and livestock; immunization against small- 
pox, tuberculosis, and yellow fever where this constitutes a 
liability; control of blood fluke disease in several areas by de- 
struction of the snail intermediate hosts; and encouragement 
of the population to cultivate more nutritious crops and better 
domestic animals which would supply an adequate, balanced 
diet. (See also EPIDEMIOLOGY; WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. ) 


BiBLIOGRAPHY.—E. J. Pampana and P. F. Russell, ‘‘Malaria a World 
Problem,’ Chron. World Health Org., 9:31-100 (1955): V. Subrahman- 
yan ef al., “Supplementary Value of Vegetable-milk Curds in Diet of 
Children,” Brit. J. Nutrition, 8:348-352 (1954); F. L. Soper (editor), 
“Vellow Fever Conference, Dec. 21-22, 1954,” Am. J. Trop. Med. & 
Hyg., 4:571-661 (1955); Dept. Medical Geography, American Geo- 
graphical Society, ‘“‘World Distribution of Spirochetal Diseases. 1. Yaws, 
- Pinta, Bejel,” Am. Geogr. Soc. (1955). (GD, (5 185)) 


Trucial Sheikhdoms: sce ARAsiA. 
Truck Crops: see VEGETABLES. 
Trucks: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY; Motor TRANSPORTATION. 


Trust Territories These include former German colonies 

* and islands which became mandates 
after World War I and trust territories after World War II; 
South-West Africa, which remained mandated; and the former 
Italian Somaliland (now Somalia) which became a trust terri- 
tory under Italian administration on April 1, 1950. Total area: 
1,229,406 sq.mi.; total population about 21,707,000. Certain 
essential information is given in the table. 

History.—Major steps towards eventual self-government in 
certain trust territories gave special significance to the two 
regular sessions held by the Trusteeship council of the United 
Nations during 1955. At the conclusion of the 16th session on 
July 22 the president, Mason Sears (U.S.), pointed out that 
four of the rr territories had “clearly reached advanced stages 
in their evolution towards self-government.” They were Togo- 
land and Cameroons under British administration in west Africa, 
Western Samoa under New Zealand administration in the Pa- 
cific, and Italian-administered Somalia. These developments 


TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS—TRUST TERRITORIES 


Trust and Mandated Territories 


Area Administering 

Territory (in sq.mi.) Population Authority 
South-West Africa* 317,725 437,000 (1953 est.) South Africa 
Togoland (Br.) .. ++ - 13,041 429,000 (1955 est.) United Kingdom 
Togoi(Fr:)) usetiete eee mre 21239 1,070,000 (1955 est.) France 
Cameroons (Br.) . . + + + 34,081 1,460,000 (1954 est.) United Kingdom 
Cameroun (Fr.). . . + + = 166,793 3,121,000 (1952 est.) France 
Tanganyika. . ». + + «+ - 362,688 8,196,000 (1954 est.) United Kingdom 
Ruanda-Urundi . ... - 20,742 4,270,872 (1954 est.) Belgium 
New Guineot. .. +--+. 93,000 1,296,188 (1954 est.) Australia 
Western Samoa. . + + + 1,131 93,000 (1954 est.) New Zealand 
Niatoru: out snoue ct iota wees 8 3,473 (1954 census) Australia 
Pacific Islandst . . - « « 687 61,102 (1954 est.) United States 
Somalia 75. escent eee 198,275 1,269,000 (1954 est.) Italy 


*Mandate. +Northeast New Guinea, Bismarck archipelago, certain of the Solomon 
Islands. tMarshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands, former Japanese mandates. 


brought an increased burden of responsibility to the competent 
UN organs, particularly the Trusteeship council. 

During the 15th session (Jan. 25 to March 28) the reports 
of the administering authorities on Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi were examined in conjunction with the findings of visit- 
ing missions. Conditions in Cameroons and Togoland (British) 
and in Cameroun and Togo (French) also came under review, 
and the council found time to deal with 198 of the 335 petitions 
on its agenda. With regard to Ruanda-Urundi the visiting mis- 
sion had suggested a program leading to self-government within 
a period of between 20 and 25 years. Belgium, as administering 
authority, opposed fixing a time limit, both as a matter of prin- 
ciple and also on practical grounds. 

Even more vigorous controversy was occasioned in the coun- 
cil by the visiting mission’s proposals concerning Tanganyika. 
It first postulated that a self-governing or independent Tangan- 
yika would inevitably be a state primarily African in character, 
with a government mainly in African hands. Secondly it urged 
that, in order to develop “a stronger sense of purpose,” a defi- 
nite period should be fixed, within which the goal of self- 
government should be achieved. Impressed with the general 
progress in the territory, the mission took the view that the 
period should be shorter than in the case of Ruanda-Urundi. At 
the council, virtually every major recommendation was rejected 
by the United Kingdom. In particular, it opposed the idea of a 
“Holitical timetable.” The debate on this question left the coun- 
cil so divided that seven of the 12 members abstained from 
voting on the final resolution. 

When the council met for its 16th session (June 8 to July 22) 
Somalia under Italian administration received the chief share 
of attention. That territory had reached the half-way stage 
along the road to promised independence in 1960. Altogether 
the council adopted 35 conclusions and recommendations touch- 
ing upon all aspects of development. In view of the continued 
failure of efforts to reach agreement on the frontier to be fixed 
between Somalia and Ethiopia, the council recommended that 
the UN secretary general appoint a mediator. 

New Zealand, as administering authority for Western Samoa, 
reported on the representative convention called to consider a 
constitutional plan for a future self-governing state. The gov- 
ernment had agreed to the convention’s proposal that there 
should be a new single legislature and suggested that it should 
be convened toward the end of 1957. 

Many of the 473 petitions considered by the council at its 
16th session concerned either French Cameroun or Somalia. One 
of the two visiting missions appointed was instructed to inquire 
into the “serious civil disorders” which had recently occurred 
in the former territory. The second mission was given the re- 
sponsibility of investigating the special political problems in 
British Togoland and in French Togo. 

The UN general assembly’s committee on South-West Africa 
reported in June that it had found “no significant improve- 
ment” during the previous year in the welfare of the native 
inhabitants of the territory. On June 7 the International Court 
of Justice, in an advisory opinion, unanimously upheld the vot- 
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ing procedure adopted by the general assembly in dealing with 
reports, petitions and other matters concerning South Africa’s 
administration of the former mandated territory. 

(L. R. A.) 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: see MarsHatt, 
CAROLINE AND MARIANA ISLANDS. 


Tuberculosis. Tuberculin testing was practised more ex- 

tensively in 1955 than in any previous year. 
Leona Baumgartner, commissioner of health. New York city, 
announced that all pupils entering public and 24 Catholic high 
schools would be given the tuberculin test. 

The incidence of reactors varied throughout the world de- 
pending upon control programs previously employed. G. Drolet 
and A. Lowell (New York) assembled percentages of tuberculin 
reactors at age I5 years in various areas in recent years. In 
the large cities of India, it was 72 to 77, Poland 67, England 
(Wales and Scotland) servicemen on se (18-20 years) 65.6, 
Korea 60, Formosa urban 60, rural 40, Yugoslavia 59, Tunisia 
53, Egypt 52, Mexico 46 to 52, North Africa 51, Ecuador 49, 
Austria 33, New York (Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn) 12, 
Queensborough 9, United States navy recruits (17-20 years) 
10.6, navy and marine corps recruits and midshipmen 11.3 in 
1950 and 4.6 in 1954. 

The best method of diagnosing pulmonary tuberculosis con- 
sisted of testing persons of all ages with tuberculin, making X- 
ray film inspections of reactors periodically and completing 
examinations when shadow-casting areas of disease appeared. 

The United States public health service announced that in 
1953, Of 89,000 active or probably active cases newly reported, 
78% were in an advanced stage. 

Morbidity.—In nations with the largest populations the case 
rate continued high. C. Mani said that there were probably 
2,500,000 open infective cases in India. G. Drolet and A. Lowell 
assembled case rates in several parts of the world. Between 
1947 and 1953 reported cases in Denmark decreased 53%, and 
the percentage of decrease in other countries during the same 
period was as follows: Iceland 49, Sweden 47, Germany 45, 
North Ireland 43, Finland 38, Canada 34, U.S. 29, New Zealand 
25, Norway 23, France 16, England and Wales 14, Scotland 12. 

Mortality rates decreased precipitously because drugs were 
available which postponed death for numerous persons. The case 
rate declined more slowly because of a large reservoir of tubercle 
bacilli in many persons who previously were well. Among them 
the annual crop of gross disease evolved just as it had in pre- 
vious years. If a drug had been available which could have 
reached and destroyed the tubercle bacilli in the old walled-off 
areas of disease from which new disease emanates, the case 
rate could have dropped as rapidly as the mortality rate. With- 
out such a drug, as much gross disease developed among pre- 
viously infected persons as at any time in history. The decrease 
in number of cases which did occur was the result of previous 
control measures which reduced the incidence of infection. The 
smaller the number of infected persons, the fewer gross areas 
of disease develop. 

Mortality.—G. Drolet and A. Lowell produced graphs show- 
ing mortality rates from tuberculosis from 1930 to 1953 in 31 
countries. Almost without exception, these graphs showed a pre- 
cipitous decrease since 1947. The common factor to all which 
apparently was responsible was antimicrobial drugs. 

In the United States from 1942 to 1946 an average of 2,348 
children from birth to 15 years died annually of tuberculosis. 
In 1949 there were 1,581 such deaths, but in 1953 only 700. In 
the Netherlands J. D. DeHaas said that deaths from tubercu- 
losis in persons up to 1g years decreased from 314 in 1949 to 
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Treatment.—Regular conferences were held on chemotherapy 
of tuberculosis for the Veterans administration army-navy study. 
This study, the largest ever undertaken in chemotherapy, in- 
cluded investigations on the effectiveness of new drugs and on 
methods of administering and efficacy of the older ones. The 
council on pharmacy and chemistry of the American Medical 
association authorized publication of an extensive report by 
D. S. King (New Hampshire) which was an excellent summary 
of the findings of this prolonged and elaborate study. The Tu- 
berculosis Chemotherapy Trials committee of the British Medi- 
cal Research council issued its seventh report. This continuing 
study was establishing important facts as to values of drugs. 
The Committee on Chemotherapy and Antibiotics of the Amer- 
ican College of Chest Physicians reported that there was no 
generally accepted ‘‘optimum” for regimen in chemotherapy in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Streptomycin, para-aminosali- 
cylic acid (sodium) and isoniazid were the three most commonly 
used drugs, but there was no unanimity of opinion as to which 
combination was most effective. Best results were obtained 
when two or more drugs were combined and given continuously 
for a long time, at least a year, even in minimal cases, and in 
advanced cases a total of r8 months or longer. Several new drugs 
were studied, but none had passed the experimental stage. 

With evidence indicating that antimicrobial drugs admin- 
istered to recent tuberculin converters protects against tubercu- 
lous meningitis, the United States public health service estab- 
lished a large meningitis prophylaxis program among children 
under two years old in various parts of the United States. The 
United States Indian bureau planned a similar project among 
Indian children of the same age. 

Indications for surgical removal of tuberculous areas in the 
lungs were revised with tempering of previous enthusiasm. C. 
Muschenheim (New York) recommended surgery for those with 
persistent cavities and positive sputum for six months or longer, 
but for residual closed lesions there was a trend not to resect. 
He pointed out that pneumothorax accompanied by drugs should 
not be completely discarded. 

L. D. Eerlander et al. (Netherlands) reported on the post- 
operative course of treatment in segmental resection of 289 
persons with tuberculous caseous focuses or cavitation. The fol- 
low-up at least six months after surgery revealed that 97.1% 
had negative sputum. More than 90% had resumed work or 
were ready to do so. The number of good results decreased with 
increasing time of observation. 

In Denmark, Finland and Sweden segmental resection was not 
done for minimal tuberculosis save in exceptional cases. 

Prevention.—The use of various “‘vaccines” to prevent tuber- 
culosis continued in many places. The World Health organiza- 
tion published a report on 30,000,000 persons tested with tuber- 
culin and 14,000,000 who received BCG over a three-year period 
in 23 countries, mostly in eastern Europe, southern Asia, south- 
ern Africa, Ecuador and Mexico. The campaign was continued 
with 90,000,000 people tested and 36,000,000 who received BCG 
(not yet officially reported) in 30 other countries. The work 
was done by an international staff of 200 doctors and 300 
nurses in co-operation with hundreds of doctors and nurses and 
BCG technicians of the nations involved at a total cost of about 
$10,000,000. 

Special Groups and Problems.—J. D. Aronson et al. (Phila- 
delphia) reported that on certain Indian reservations 52.8% of 
children of 5 to 19 years of age reacted to tuberculin in 1936 
and 1937 whereas only 23.7% reacted in 1954. The Minnesota 
department of health reported that in 1937 the tuberculosis 
death rate among Indians was 16 times that of the general pop- 
ulation, but in 1954 no death from tuberculosis occurred among 
Indians in that state. This phenomenal accomplishment was 
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‘tributed to mass X-ray surveys, tuberculin testing of all In- 
dian school children and modern treatment facilities. M. Pollock 
et al. (Illinois) found among mentally ill war veterans a reac- 
tivation rate of 31.1 per 1,000 person-years, while the incidence 
rate Was 5.7 per I,000 person-years among those with no his- 
tory of tuberculosis. Shock treatment for mental conditions 
had no deleterious effect on tuberculosis. 

Leaving institutions against advice increased partially because 
of the belief that antimicrobial drugs administered at home 
were adequate. Dan Morse stated that the greatest defect in 
the tuberculosis program in Peoria and throughout the state of 
Illinois was inability to properly control activities of nonco- 
operative cases of tuberculosis who insisted on roaming com- 
munities at will, spreading disease to others. 

Papers presented before the Belgian Society for Scientific 
Study on Tuberculosis pointed out that in France bovine tuber- 
cle bacilli were found in 2% to 5% of tuberculous patients. This 
type of tuberculosis was relatively high in England, Scotland 
and Switzerland, but almost nonexistent in the United States. 

J. T. Andres (Switzerland) stated that 18% to 20% of the 
cattle of Switzerland were infected with tubercle bacilli and 
that 300,000 reactor animals were still to be destroyed. Of the 
9,210,810 cattle tested in the United States, 0.12% reacted to 
tuberculin. (See also EDUCATION.) 

Brs_ioGRAPHY.—E. M. Medlar, “The Behavior of Pulmonary Tubercu- 
lous Lesions—a Pathological Study,’ Am. Rev. Tuberc. and Pul. Dis., 
71:1-244, part ii (March 1955); D. Jackson, “The Value of Tuberculin 
Testing.” A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med., 95:806-818 (June 1955); D. T. Smith, 
“Elimination of Tuberculosis from the Midwestern States in the Next 
Fifty Years,” Dis. Chest, 26:615-622 (Dec. 1954); Sir Geoffrey Marshall 
et al., Seventh Report to the Medical Research Council by the Tuberculosis 
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Tungsten: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


os A French protectorate in North Africa, Tunisia lies 
Tunisia. between Algeria (east). 
Area: 48,332 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 3,230,952; (1954 est.) 
3,700,000; 87.6% Moslem and Arabic-speaking (Arabs and 
Berbers), but including (1946) 239,249 Europeans (143,977 
French citizens [many Italian-born] and 84,935 Italians) and 
71,543 Jews. Chief towns (1946 census): Tunis (cap.) 364,593, 
including 119,222 Europeans; Djerba 59.331; Sfax 54,637; 
Bizerte 39,327; Sousse 36,566. Ruler, Bey Mohammed el-Amin. 
Prime minister in 1955, Tahar ben Ammar. French representa- 
tives in 1955: Gen. Pierre Georges Boyer de Latour du Moulin 
as resident general and (from September) Roger Seydoux as 
high commissioner. 

History.—Pierre Mendes-France had promised internal au- 
tonomy to Tunisia in July 1954, and the Franco-Tunisian con- 
versations in Paris, initiated to implement this promise, came to 
an end on April 22, 1955. Edgar Faure and Tahar ben Ammar 
signed a protocol of agreement comprising nine conventions on 
the following points: Franco-Tunisian association; maintenance 
of the French public services; economic, financial, technical, 
administrative and cultural co-operation; control of the southern 
frontier; French tribunals and mixed tribunals; the establish- 
ment of a court of arbitration; French representation on the 
municipal councils. 

The conventions were well received by public opinion in Tu- 
nisia, except in Old-Destour circles. Frenchmen of the Présence 
Francaise movement protested; and their president, Gen. Marcel 
Rime-Bruneau, was expelled from the country. After a demon- 
stration by 12,000 French people in Tunis, on May 17, Présence 
Francaise became calmer and most of the French inhabitants 
seemed to accept the conventions. 

On June 1 Habib Bourguiba, who had played an essential role 
in the conversations, returned from exile and was welcomed by 
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HABIB BOURGUIBA, Tunisian nationalist leader, receiving a farewell kiss from 
an enthusiastic follower as his train departed from Paris, Fr.. in May 1955. 
Bourguiba was returning to Tunisia after three years of exile in France 


a crowd of hundreds of thousands of Tunisians, come together 
from all over the country. On June 3 the conventions were 
signed definitively, and Bourguiba declared: “Tunisian sov- 
ereignty has been established in friendship with France.” 

On July 9 the national assembly in Paris ratified the conven- 
tions by an immense majority. On Sept. 6 the economic aid 
financial convention was signed: Tunisia was to remain in the 
franc zone, the Tunisian franc staying at par with the metro- 
politan franc; a Tunisian credit council was set up; and there 
was to be a customs union between Tunisia and France. 

At the end of August General Boyer de Latour left Tunisia 
and early in September Roger Seydoux was appointed high com- 
missioner for France there. The cabinet responsible for the 
negotiations resigned, but Tahar ben Ammar reappeared as pres- 
ident of the council in a cabinet of 12 ministers, including five 
Neo-Destour members and one Jew. On Sept. 21 the bey issued 
a decree reorganizing the system of government as follows: leg- 
islative decrees were to be examined by the council of min- 
isters before receiving the bey’s seal; ministers were to be 
answerable to the bey; the post of secretary-general, formerly 
reserved for a Frenchman, was to be abolished; most of the 
functions of administration were to be exercised by the caids; 
and the civil controllers were to be no more than the high com- 
missioner’s delegates. 

Prince Sadok, heir to the throne, died on Oct. 1. 

Salah Ben Youssef, secretary-general of the Neo-Destour 
party, returned from Cairo in September and began a campaign 
against the conventions, which he regarded as “a backward 
step.” On Oct. 31 he was excluded by the directing committee 


of the party. (See also FRENCH UNION.) (Hu. De.) 
Education.— (1953) Primary 211,927; secondary 16,679; vocational 


13,411; higher institutes 1,473. 


Foreign Trade.—Monetary unit: Tunisian franc=metropolitan franc. In 
1955, 350 metropolitan francs=U.S. $1. (1954) Imports §9,268,000,000 
fr., including 44,000,000,000 fr. from France; exports 44,214,000,000 fr., 
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including 25,000,000,000 fr. to France. 

Production.— ( Metric tons, 1954) wheat 606,000; citrus fruit 39,000; 
olive oil 52,000; grapes for wine 133,000; dates (1953) 28,000. Iron ore 
(60% metal content) 949,000; phosphate (1953) 1,719,000. 


Tunnels In 1955 new records for fast tunnelling progress 
» were claimed by construction crews in Scotland, 
Australia and Sweden. All three record claims appeared to be 
justified as each represented a different size tunnel. In Scotland 
workers on the ro-ft.-diameter Glenalmond tunnel of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric board’s Breadalbane project claimed 
a new European record with 428 ft. of progress in seven working 
days. In Australia a record of 409 ft. of progress in a six-day 
week was established on the 24-ft.-diameter Eucumbene-Tumut 
tunnel of the Snowy mountain project. And in Sweden, where 
extra large tunnels are measured on a square-foot basis, a six- 
day work week record of 145 ft. was made on a 1,410-sq.ft. 
heading on the Harresele project. 

Of interest is the fact that all three of the records were set 
on hydroelectric-project tunnels. Major tunnel emphasis in 
1955 all over the world centred on hydroelectric projects with 
water supply, sewer and transportation tunnels not as prominent 
as previously. 

Africa.—Two big hydroelectric projects involving tunnels 
were in the preliminary stages in Africa in 1955. In Northern 
Rhodesia the Kafue gorge dam involved a 134-mi., 20-ft. diam- 
eter tunnel. In Egypt the High Aswan dam included six 55-ft.- 
diameter, 3,600-ft.-long tunnels. 

Asia.—The newest hydroelectric project in Asia involving 
tunnels was the Litani river project in Lebanon. This included 
the 54-mi.-long Bisri tunnel and a shorter tunnel to service the 
Juniye power plant. 

In India work continued on the Bahihal tunnel, a 2-mi. bore 
that would provide an all-weather vehicular link between India 
and Kashmir. 

Europe.—The greatest tunnelling activity in Europe was con- 
centrated in Sweden, with most of the Swedish work on hydro- 
electric developments. The Harresele—a private power develop- 
ment on the Ume river—had a large discharge tunnel and an 
underground powerhouse. The powerhouse was 52% ft. wide, 295 
ft. long and 108 ft. high. The discharge tunnel was 49 ft. wide, 
59 ft. high and 11,154 ft. long. The 2,691-sq.ft. section of the 
Harresele discharge tunnel was being driven in two stages. A 
full-face top heading of 1,410 sq.ft. was proceeding at a record- 
breaking rate for such large-size tunnels. The best month was 
May with a 51s-ft. advance, and the record-setting week was 
in June with a 145-ft. advance. The remaining 1,281 sq.ft. of 
section forming a 26-ft.-high bench was to be removed by wagon 
drilling and blasting. 

Farther down on the Ume river, the Swedish government was 
undertaking the Stornorrfors project that included the biggest 
tunnel ever undertaken. The 24-mi. discharge tunnel was about 
53 ft. wide and 77 ft. high with a net section of 3,875 sq.ft. 
It was to be excavated in stages with a top heading of 1,720 
sq.ft. started in mid-1955. This would be followed by two 
benches of about 1,100 sq.ft. each with the heading driven in its 
entirety before benching starts. The Stornorrfors underground 
power plant was 60 ft. wide, 4oo ft. long and 146 ft. high. 

The other big Swedish project was a combination air raid 
shelter and parking garage in the Stockholm area. This under- 
ground structure included a 1,000-ft. tunnel 42 ft. wide and 32 
ft. high with 85-ft.-diameter circular rooms at each end and with 
access tunnels to the surface. It was nearly completed during 
1955 and would accommodate 600 cars or 6,000 people, and was 
capable of taking care of 20,000 people in an extreme emergency. 

Big hydroelectric projects were completed in 1955 in Austria 
and Switzerland. In Austria the Glockner-Kaprun project had 
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15.6 mi. of tunnel. This work involved one of the world’s largest 
pumped storage projects. In Switzerland the Oberhasle power 
system had 44 mi. of tunnels. 

In England a 2,060-ft. tunnel went into service in 1955 pro- 
viding vehicular access to the London airport. The tunnel had 
four io-ft. vehicular lanes together with cyclist lanes and 
pedestrian ways. 

North America.—Two tunnels in serious trouble in 1954 
showed better progress in 1955 but were not completely “out of 
the woods.” The 6.4-mi. Tecolote tunnel near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., was holed through in January after more than a year’s 
delay caused by hot water up to 116° F. The U.S. bureau of 
reclamation water-supply bore was being concrete lined but the 
large quantity of hot water made lining progress slow. 

Work on the Koolau mountain traffic tunnel in Honolulu, 
T.H., was virtually at a standstill for an entire year following 
the cave-in that killed five men Aug. 14, 1954. After many in- 
vestigations, a concrete plug was cast across the face of the tun- 
nel and work was restarted, using the pilot drift method rather 
than the full-face construction method. Responsibility for the 
cave-in and extra costs involved had not been adjudicated. 

In contrast with other areas, hydroelectric tunnels, though 
substantial in number, do not predominate in North American 
construction. During 1955 considerable work was under way on 
sewer, water and vehicular tunnels. 

On the west coast three hydroelectric tunnels were started. 
These were a 24-ft.-diameter, 63-mi. tunnel for the Poe project 
of Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; a 20-ft.-diameter, 5-mi.-long 
tunnel for the Cheakmus project of British Columbia Electric; 
and the 125-ft. horseshoe section, 54-mi.-long Donnells tunnel 
for a group of irrigation districts in central California. The big- 
gest hydroelectric tunnelling work on the east coast was on the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric commission’s Bersimis project. Construc- 
tion was well under way on a 74-mi., 31-ft.-diameter tunnel and 
the project was to have an underground powerhouse 65 ft. 
wide by 8o ft. high by 565 ft. long. 

Water-supply tunnels included the 1.3-mi., 10-ft.-diameter 
San Juan tunnel for the Metropolitan Water district of southern 
California, holed through in 1955. Started in 1955 was a system 
of 6-mi. of water tunnels to connect Chicago’s central district 
filtration plant with the city’s water system. Still under way 
was a 7-mi., 1o-ft.-diameter tunnel in Boston, Mass. New York 
city completed the East Delaware tunnel and called bids for the 
West Delaware tunnel. The latter included 44 mi. of concrete- 
lined pressure tunnel 114 ft. in diameter. Due to start soon was 
the 23-mi. Montezuma tunnel under the continental divide, a 
key feature in a $98,000,000 water-supply program for Denver, 
Colo. 

Included in the sewer tunnels active in 1955 was a 5,000-{t., 
48-in. line in Providence, R.I.; two 30-in.-diameter lines in 
Cincinnati, O.; a 9,o00-ft. tunnel in Edmonton, Alta.; 12,800 
ft. of 72-in.-diameter tunnel in Nashville, Tenn.; and 15,300 ft. 
of 7-ft.-diameter tunnel connecting the La Cienega and San 
Fernando valley regions of Los Angeles, Calif. 

On vehicular tunnels, the 1.5-mi.-long third tube of the Lin- 
coln tunnel in New York was more than half completed. Work 
started on a 1.7-mi. Baltimore harbour tunnel and work pro- 
gressed on a 1.5-mi. tunnel under Hampton Roads at Norfolk, 
Va. In New Orleans, La., construction was under way on two 
traffic tunnels, the Harvey tunnel and the Belle Chasse tunnel. 
In California the 1,000-ft.-long, 464-ft.-wide Waldo tunnel on 
the Golden Gate bridge approach was completed. 

At the corps of engineers Oahe dam near Pierre, S.D., a con- 
tract was let for the downstream halt of six 3,450-ft.-long, 22- 
ft.-diameter tunnels. Contracts were already under way for the 
upstream half of the flood-control bores. The work was being 
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done by a huge machine with a rotating head that literally chews 
out the soft ground without using dynamite. (Lb, Wes) 


Turbojets and Turboprops: sce AVIATION, CrviL; Jet Pro- 
PULSION. 


A republic in the southeastern Balkans and Asia 
Turkey. Minor, Turkey is bounded west by the Aegean sea, 
northwest by Greece and Bulgaria, north by the Black sea, 
northeast by the U.S.S.R., east by Iran and south by Iraq, Syria 
and the Mediterranean. Area: 296,185 sq.m1., including 9,256 
sq.mi. in Europe. Pop.: (1950 census) 20,947,188, including 
about 1,600,000 in European Turkey; (1955 census, provisional) 
24,111,778. Languages (1950): Turkish 87.3%; Kurdish 8.8% ; 
also Arabic, Greek, Armenian, Georgian and Jewish (Spaniol). 
Religions (1945): Moslem 98%; Christian 1%; Jewish 0.4%. 
Chief towns (pop., 1955 census): Ankara (cap.) 453,151; Istan- 
bul 1,214,616; Izmir (Smyrna) 286,310; Adana 172,465; Bursa 
131,336; Eskisehir 122,755. President of the republic in 1955, 
Celal Bayar; prime minister, Adnan Menderes. 

History.—The sixth Turkish census carried out on Oct. 23, 
1955, indicated that the population had increased by 3,175,254 
since 1950 and by 10,463,508 since 1927. The yearly increase 
since 1950 was 30 per 1,000. Immigration (mainly Turks ex- 
pelled from Bulgaria in 1951) accounted for about 150,000. 

Home Politics —The vast investments paving the way to pros- 
perity had not created internal harmony and contentment in 
Turkey. One reason was the hardships created for those with 
limited incomes as a result of investments and inflation. A sec- 
ond was that civil servants could not adapt themselves quickly 
enough to the rhythm of the industrial age. Another was the 
merciless struggle between political parties. The premier’s offer 
of co-operation with the opposition, made in a speech at Izmir 
(Feb. 15), for the purpose of “safeguarding the survival of 
democracy in Turkey,” did not produce lasting effects. 

The government’s attitude toward the press had not been 
consistent; it made the former unpopular without restraining the 
latter. The government Democratic party also made the error of 
modifying the press law so that newspapers lost the right to 
prove their allegations about cabinet members arising out of 
the latters’ official duties. This issue became a popular battle 
cry of the opposition, and 19 Democratic members signed mo- 
tions against the official party view. The fourth Democratic 
convention had to concentrate on maintaining solidarity in its 
own ranks. The 19 members were expelled from the party and 
rejected not only the offer to return but also invitations to join 
one of the two opposition parties. They were busy forming a 
new Liberty party. 

Meanwhile, the underground communist and other organiza- 
tions took full advantage of the political unrest and economic 
discontent to prepare for the terrible riots in Istanbul and 
Izmir on the night of Sept. 6-7. Parliament was convoked and 
authorized the government to proclaim martial law for six 
months in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. The immediate pretext 
of the riots was to protest against the Greek attitude in the 
Cyprus question. The whole operation was a complete success. 
It was touched off by the planting of a bomb in a house in 
Salonika where Kemal Ataturk was born. This bomb did no 
damage, but a photograph showing the house destroyed appeared 
in the Istanbul press. The aims of the destruction and pillage 
achieved were to create a split between Turkey and the Chris- 
tian world. Attacks—unprecedented for 500 years—against 
churches and cemeteries clearly indicated who had planned the 
riots. While order was re-established and those responsible were 
arrested in thousands, a committee of Turkish citizens started 
to collect donations and distribute them to the victims of the 
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riots. The Greek flag was rehoisted at Izmir by a member of the 
cabinet in order to offer a moral satisfaction to Greece. 

Foreign Affairs —Having failed to reach understanding with 
Egypt and other Arab countries and establish a prowestern 
security system in the middle east, Turkey turned its initiative 
in another direction. On Feb. 24, at Baghdad, a Turco-Iraqi 
defense treaty was signed. From Feb. 13 to March 13 Bayar, 
the president of Turkey, visited Pakistan. On April 14 Great 
Britain joined the Baghdad treaty. Pakistan signed it on Sept. 23 
and Iran on Oct. 11 (following the visit of Bayar in September). 
A Middle Eastern Defense council with members of ministerial 
rank was formed at Baghdad on Nov. 22. 

The president and premier of the Lebanese republic visited 
Turkey in April. Bayar returned the visit in June. In November 
Bayar returned a visit of the king of Jordan in 1954. 

The Balkan alliance passed in 1955 through a serious crisis. 
The visit paid by Menderes to Rome (Jan. 30 to Feb. 3) to 
prepare for Italy’s joining the Bled treaty (Aug. 9, 1954) failed 
because of Greek and Yugoslav objections. Menderes went to 
Yugoslavia (May 3-9) to ascertain its position toward the 
Balkan alliance on the eve of N. A. Bulganin’s and N. S. Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Belgrade. The new relationship established be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade weakened the military importance 
of the Bled treaty, but the main blow to both the Balkan alli- 
ance and to the stability of the southern flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization arose from the deterioration of 
Turkish-Greek relations as a result of the Greek claim of self- 
determination for Cyprus. 

On the eve of the London conference Menderes stated that 
Cyprus, a Turkish possession for 350 years, given in trust to 
Great Britain to enable it to guarantee the security of Turkey, 
should revert to the original owners if the British should ever 
decide to retire from the island. He added that the Turks liv- 
ing there would never be allowed to fall under Greek domina- 
tion after the sad experiences of the Turkish community in 
western Thrace. The London conference, which started on Aug. 


29, fortified the British-Turkish position. On the last days of — 


the conference, however, the riots in Istanbul and Izmir dark- 
ened the entire issue. (See CypRUS; GREECE.) 

Economic Affairs —Foreign and Turkish critics claimed that 
it was impossible to continue the policy of industrialization at 


TURKISH FARMER AND SON leading their sheep past the new Hilton hotel 
opened in Istanbul, Turk., in 1955 
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its present speed and that the country was facing bankruptcy. 
An attempt to obtain a loan of $300,000,000 from the United 
States failed in June 1955. Meanwhile, long-term prospects for 
the future continued good: 17 foreign oil companies applied for 
108 permits for drilling in certain areas at their own risk; a 
state refinery was completed to handle crude petroleum found 
at Raman. It would cover the fuel requirements of 19 out of 66 
Turkish provinces and provide all material necessary for road 
surfacing. Rich wolfram deposits were found near Bursa and 
iron ore in various parts of the country. It was hoped that the 
new thermic and hydraulic power stations and the use at home 
of good quality soft coal would enable Turkey to become a 
hard coal exporter. (See also NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGAN- 
IZATION.) GAZ eVes) 


Education.—State schools (1954; private schools in parentheses): pri- 
mary 17,928, including 2,220 three-year village schools (130), pupils 
1,730,506 (19,011), teachers 33,250; junior high 465 (42), pupils 87,299 
(8,700); secondary 79 (34), pupils 28,707 (4,071), teachers (including 
junior high) 6,291; vocational 190, pupils (1952-53) 38,500, excluding 
schools of agriculture, fine arts, hygiene and other professional schools 
which in 1951-52 numbered 28, with 4,400 pupils. Teachers’ training 
schools 34, pupils 16,346, teachers 745. Institutions of higher education 
16, students 24,700 (of which, 2 universities with 5,700 students.) 


Finance and Banking.—Monetary unit: Turkish pound or lira, with an 
official rate of £T2.80 to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1955-56 est.): revenue 
£1T3,091,266,397, expenditure £T3,091,262,815; total public debt (1953) 
£T2,304,000,000 of which at March 31,1954, external debt was £1734,- 
000,000. Currency circulation: (Dec. 1954) £T1,527,000,000, (June 
1955) £T1,680,000,000. Bank deposits: total (Aug. 1954) £12,486,000,- 
ooo; (central bank only, Aug. 1954) £1T419,000,000, (May 1955) 
£T557,000,000. Gold and foreign exchange: (Dec. 1954) U.S. $205,000,- 
ooo, (July 1955) U.S. $216,000,000. 


Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports £T1,339,000,000, exports £T938,000,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports: Germany 17%; France 7%: other conti- 
nental European Payments union countries 15%; U.S. and Canada 15%; 
U.K. 9%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 18%: France 3%; 
other continental E.P.U. 16%; U.S. and Canada 18%: U.K. 7%. Main 
exports (1953): tobacco 22%; cotton 20%; wheat 15%. 


Transport and Communications. Roads (1953) 44,900 km. Motor vehi- 
cles in use (1953) cars 27,600, commercial vehicles 33,500. Railways 
(1954): 7,700 km.; passenger-km. 3,892,836,000; freight, ton-km. 3,647,- 
000,000. Shipping (July 1954): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and 
over 274; total tonnage 488,000. Air transport (state air lines, 1954): 
km. flown 3,372,000; passenger-km. 50,700,000; freight, ton-km. 1,308,- 
ooo. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 113,609. Radio receiving sets (1954): 
828,042. 


Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954, I955 in parentheses): 
wheat 5,010,000 (6,530,000); barley 2,400,000; oats 325,000; maize 
914,000; rye 470,000; potatoes 1,000,000; millet 88,000; tobacco 93.600 
(107,500); cotton, lint 142,000; cottonseed 260,000; linseed 15,000; 
sunflower seed 120,000; sesame 48,000; soybeans 4,000; broad beans 
37,000; chick-peas 75,000; lentils 64,000; hemp fibre 12,100; oranges 
and tangerines, etc., 111,000; lemons and limes, etc., 21,000; grapes 
1,871,000; raisins (1952) 121,400; dry beans (1953) 112,000. Produc- 
tion (metric tons, 1954): beet sugar, raw 199,000; olive oil 50,000; wool 
21,000; meat (1952): beef and veal 43,614 (including buffalo meat, 
3.901), mutton and lamb 49,763, pork (1951) 110,000. Wine 7,488,000 l. 
Livestock: (Sept. 1954) cattle 10,759,000; (Sept. 1953) sheep 26,534,- 
ooo, chickens. 22,395,000, turkeys 1,301,000, horses 1,216,000, mules 
I17,000, asses 1,726,000, buffaloes 1,013,000. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1954): coal 5.610.956; lignite 
2,086,572; crude oil 59,000; electricity 1,292,400,000 kw.hr. Raw ma- 
terials (metric tons, 1954): iron ore (65% metal content) 476,628; pig 
iron 195,684; crude steel 168,888: copper, smelter 25,188; chrome ore 
523,632; manganese (48%—50% metal content) 47,064; sulphur 10,020; 
salt (1953-54) 349,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): ce- 
ment 707,200; superphosphates 20,580; tobacco 26,268; cotton yarn 
(state factories only) 22,836, (private, 1952) 16,728; woven cotton fab- 
ric (state only) 131,988, (private, 1952) 65,724. 


Turkeys: see Livestock. 

TVA: see TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

Twentieth Century Fund: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
USS. 


ae (1897- ) WES saintorce 
Twining, Nathan Farragut officer, was born at Mon- 
roe, Wis., on Oct. 11 and was graduated from the U.S. Military 
academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1919. Trained for the infantry, 
he later transferred to the U.S. air corps and studied at the 
corps’s tactical school in 1935-36 and at the Command and 
General Staff school, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., in 1936-37. 
During World War II Twining served in the Pacific as com- 
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mander of the 18th air force in the Solomon Islands in 1943, 
in the Mediterranean area as commander of the rsth air force 
in Italy in 1944-45, and again in the Pacific in 1945 as com- 
mander of the 20th air force based in the Marianas. 

In 1950, after serving as commander in chief of the Alaskan 
military defenses, Twining was appointed vice-chief of staff, 
U.S. air force, and was promoted to the rank of four-star gen- 
eral. In 1952 he became head of the strategic air command. In 
1953 Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named him chief of staff, U.S. 
air force. 

During 1954 and 1955 he repeatedly warned of the threat to 
the U.S. of the massive air power of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. He asserted that nuclear weapons would be de- 
cisive instruments in any future conflict, and that the United 
States should use all weapons, including atomic ones, to retaliate 
against aggressors. 

On May 25, 1955, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower named Twin- 
ing to his second term as chief of staff of the air force. 


Uganda: see BritisH EAst AFRICA. 

Ulcer: see STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 
Unemployment: see Census Data, U.S.; EMPLOYMENT. 
Unemployment Insurance: see Sociar Security. 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization): see Epucation; Lrsraries. 
Union of American Republics: see ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Union of South Africa: see Sour ArricA, THE UNION oF. 


: : soos : This federa- 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. tion of soviet 
socialist republics is a state covering parts of eastern Europe 
and of northern and central Asia. Area: (1939) 8,173,557 
sq.mi.; (1946) 8,598,678 sq.mi., including 1,969,110 sq.mi. 
(23%) in Europe. Pop.: (1939 census) 170,467,186; (1954 est.) 
209,700,000, including 144,700,000 (69%) in Europe. Nationali- 
ties (1946): Russians about 51.3% of pop., Ukrainians 17.4%, 
Byelorussians 3.5% ; no other nationalities (all non-Slavonic and 
most of them non-European) reached 3% of the total, the most 
important being the Turkic-speaking Uzbeks (2.85%). Religion: 
Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Moldavians (Ruman- 
ians) are Greek Orthodox; Lithuanians are Roman Catholic; 
Latvians, Estonians and Karelo-Finns are mainly Lutheran; 
Georgians have their own autocephalous Orthodox Church; Ar- 
menians are Christian; the indigenous inhabitants of Azerbaijan, 
the five central Asian soviet socialist republics and many auton- 
omous republics (Tatar, Bashkir, Daghestan, etc.) are Moslem 
(number, 1939 est., 24,000,000); Buryats and Kalmyks are 
lamaist Buddhist. Chief towns (pop., 1948 est.) : Moscow (cap.) 
4,500,000; Leningrad 3,300,000; Kiev 900,000; Kharkov goo,- 
000; Gorki 900,000; Baku 800,000; Novosibirsk 750,000; Kuy- 
byshev 600,000; Sverdlovsk 600,000; Odessa 600,000; Tash- 
kent 600,000; Tbilisi (Tiflis) 540,000; Rostov-on-Don 500,000; 
Dnepropetrovsk 500,000. First secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, N. S. Khrushchev (g.v.); chairman 
of the presidium of the supreme soviet of the U.S.S.R., Marshal 
K. E. Voroshilov; chairmen of the council of ministers in 1955: 
G. M. Malenkoy and (from Feb. 8) N. A. Bulganin (q.v.). 
History.—Both the domestic and the foreign policies of the 
Soviet regime reached during 1955 a turning point in their de- 
velopment since the death of J. V. Stalin in 1953. At home the 
change was symbolized by the replacement in February of G. M. 
Malenkov as premier by Marshal N. A. Bulganin. This was ac- 
companied by the abandonment of the relatively moderate pol- 
icy pursued by the government since Stalin’s death and a re- 
assertion of orthodox communist doctrines and objectives. In 
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“NEW KREMLIN OFFICIAL,” a 1955 cartoon by Hesse of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Mo.) 


foreign affairs the central event was the Geneva conference of 
the heads of the Big Four Powers, which was thought to mark 
the end of the “cold war” between east and west and the intro- 
duction of a new period of “peaceful coexistence.” Before the 
end of the year, however, it was apparent that changes in the 
manner of Soviet diplomacy did not mean that it would be any 
less active in the pursuit of long-term communist ends. 

Domestic Affairs —Malenkov, who had succeeded Stalin 
March 1953, ei his resignation to the supreme soviet 
meeting on Feb. 8. The reasons he gave for his action (lack of 
administrative experience and his responsibility for the unsatis- 
factory state of agriculture) did not correspond with the known 
facts of his career. It seemed more probable that his removal 
was connected with the restatement of economic policy that 
took place at the same time. The production of consumer goods, 
upon which Malenkov had laid great stress, was declared to be 
secondary to the continued rapid expansion of heavy industry. 
This was the policy proclaimed by Bulganin, who became pre- 
mier. Malenkov remained a deputy premier and a member of 
the party presidium and was made minister for electric power 
stations. 

The principle of collective responsibility for the leadership 
of the country was maintained and stressed throughout the year. 
The supreme policy-making body, the presidium of the party 
central committee, was increased in size from g to 11 members 
by the addition in July of A. I. Kirichenko, the first secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist party, and M. A. Suslov, a mem- 
ber of the secretariat of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (C.P.S.U.). The number of secretaries of the central com- 
mittee was increased to five by the addition of A. B. Aristov, 
N. IL. Belyayev and D. T. Shepilov. N. M. Shvernik, for some 
time chairman of the presidium of the supreme soviet and lat- 
terly chairman of the Profsoyuz or All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions, was not seen in public for the greater part of 
the year. P. K. Ponomarenko was appointed ambassador in 
Poland. Both these men appeared to have lost their places on 
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the presidium. N. N. Shatalin, formerly a secretary of the cen- 
tral committee, disappeared altogether. 

Changes also took place in the composition of the council of 
ministers and its presidium, or cabinet. The number of first 
deputy premiers, who, with the premier, comprise the presidium, 
was increased from two (V. M. Molotov and L. M. Kagano- 
vich) to five by the promotion of A. I. Mikoyan, M. G. Per- 
vukhin and M. Z. Saburov. The number of plain deputy pre- 
miers was increased from four to eight. 

Despite the emphasis on collectivity, Bulganin, as head of the 
government, and N. S. Khrushchev, as first secretary of the 
C.P.S.U.. received noticeably greater publicity than their col- 
leagues. They went, as the highest representatives of the Soviet 
state, on several missions together. Molotov was obliged to in- 
dulge in some ideological “self-criticism” in October, but con- 
tinued to act as the regime’s chief diplomatist and spokesman 
on foreign affairs. 

The most important policy statements were those made at the 
session of the supreme soviet held in February and at the Janu- 
ary and July plenary meetings of the central committee. The 
supreme soviet session was preceded by a serious dispute inside 
the party about the relative importance to be attached to heavy 
industry on the one hand and consumer goods industries on the 
other. Bulganin declared that previous excessive emphasis on 
light industry had been mistaken and that the government would 
continue to expand the capital goods industry at a greater speed 
than the rest of the economy. This remained the central theme 
of internal propaganda throughout the year. 

The failure of agricultural production to keep pace with the 
demands of an increasing population continued to preoccupy the 
authorities. The January party plenary meeting was called to 
deal with the slow progress in grain and livestock production 
and called for a substantial increase in the efficiency of the 
older grain-producing farms, the reclamation by 1956 of a total 
of 75,000,000 ac. of virgin and neglected land, the increase 
of the total grain harvest to 160,000,000 tons in five or six 
years (as compared with the original aim of 186,700,000 tons 
planned for 1955) and the extension of the area under maize 
(corn) to 70,000,000 ac. by 1960. Khrushchev emerged as the 
leading advocate of the cultivation of maize as a means of solv- 
ing the country’s food problems. The July plenary meeting re- 
corded some progress along the lines laid down in January. But 
unfavourable weather conditions militated against a good har- 
vest, and there was evidence in the autumn that the government 
was far from satisfied with the results of the year’s efforts. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Area Population 

Republic Capital (sq.mi.) (1954 est.) 
Russian S.F.S.R.-. .-% « ‘« « » Moscow 6,523,524* 119,700,000 
Ulysse Sen Gore ao boone LI 232,618 44,100,000 
Byelorussia 2 2 0 3 3 «ss «) Minsk 80,154 9,300,000 
Uzbekistan esa sks os » « Tashkent 157,336 6,300,000 
Kazakhstani ey < cscct ee aee Alma-Ata 1,063,242 7,200,000 
(EC OO oO oO 6 6 Ua Tbilisi (Tiflis) 29,488 3,600,000 
Azerbaijan . + fle enim Baky 33,089 3,300,000 
HimteriPlCealeo o oo 6 & 4 Vilnius (Wilno) 25,174 3,000,000 
Moldayialis ‘srencn oacmteenne Chisinau (Kishyney) 13,050 2,700,000 
Latviai(G:v.)cme) ie enn nEn Rigg 24,903} 2,100,000 
Tadzhikistan. . . . « + « « « Stalinabad 55,058 1,800,000 
Kirghizigl sje (se. shel ees - Frunze 76,023 1,800,000 
ALMOWIG sai oe) oo: ue es 30 oe LELIVOn 11,506 1,500,000 
Turkmeniston .... - ns Ashkhabad 187,181 1,500,000 
Estonia: (alv.) ee «lene - « « Tallinn (Reval) 17,413f 1,200,000 
Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. . . . « « Petrozavodsk 68,919 600,000 
8,598,678 209,700,000 


*Excluding the Crimea, from Feb. 19, 1954, part of the Ukraine. 
{Before 1940 the area of Latvia was 25,395 sq.mi. 
tBefore 1940 the area of Estonia was 18,359 sq.mi. 


Source: Areas are taken from the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia: Soyuz Sovietskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow, 1948). The order, as inthe original, is according to 
the number of population, 


In July Bulganin directed the party’s attention to the urgent 
necessity for increasing the general efficiency of Soviet industry. 
In a report to the central committee he criticized the workings 
of individual plants, whole industries and the planning of the 
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industrial economy as a whole. He compared it unfavourably 
with the working of “capitalist” industry, and declared that, 
unless steps were taken to increase the productivity of labour, 
the country would be confronted with a serious manpower 
shortage. Among the measures taken to remedy the situation 
was the appointment of L. M. Kaganovich, the country’s leading 
industrial administrator, to head a new government committee 
on labour and wages. V. A. Malyshev, a deputy premier, was 
put in charge of a similar committee dealing with the introduc- 
tion of “new technology.” In May the central economic planning 
body, Gosplan, was divided into two sections, one for long- and 
the other for short-term planning. Several delegations of indus- 
trial experts visited western Europe and the United States to 
study production methods. During the year it was announced 
that the fifth five-year plan had been completed in four years 
and three months and that the directives for the sixth plan 
would be announced at the party congress in Feb. 1956. 

In September the presidium of the supreme soviet announced 
an amnesty for Soviet citizens who “either through lack of cour- 
age or through ignorance collaborated with the occupying 
forces” during World War IJ. The amnesty also applied to 
Soviet citizens still living abroad who had served in the German 
armed forces during the war. They were invited to return to the 
U.S.S.R. The repatriation campaign was intensified during the 
year and assisted by a new radio station which was concerned 
only with making appeals in this direction. 

The general political atmosphere in the Soviet Union re- 
mained comparatively relaxed and there was no resumption of 
active police terror. Appeals to respect “‘socialist legality” were 
frequent and indicated that the disciplinary agencies in the 
state were being restrained. Propaganda against drunkenness and 
various forms of immorality was intensified. The congress of 
Soviet writers, which took place at the end of 1954, was notable 
for the reassertion of the party’s ideological control over the 
arts, and there was no evidence during 1955 that this control 
had been reduced. 

Armed Forces.—With Bulganin’s appointment as premier his 
place as minister of defense was taken by Marshal G. K. Zhu- 
kov, the country’s leading professional soldier. This was fol- 
lowed in March by the appointment of six new marshals of the 
Soviet Union (the highest military rank), thus raising the total 
number to 17. Two new air marshals and two marshals of artil- 
lery were also appointed. A number of changes made in the com- 
mands of military districts indicated that a thoroughgoing re- 
organization of the general staff took place during the year. 
Marshal Zhukov was a member of the Soviet delegation to the 
Geneva conference in July. Marshal I. S. Koniev was appointed 
in May to command the military forces of the new eastern 
European treaty organization. 

The 1955 budget revealed an increase in the admitted military 
allotments from 17.8% to 19.8% of total expenditure. Govern- 
ment and military leaders frequently claimed that the Soviet 
armed forces were equipped with the most up-to-date weapons. 
The annual air display in July provided evidence that advanced 
types of intercontinental bombers and supersonic fighters were 
already in production. 

In August the government announced its decision to reduce 
the total size of the armed forces by 640,000 men before the 
end of the year. This gesture was widely advertised as evidence 
of the Soviet government’s peaceful intentions and was copied 
by the satellite governments. It appeared, however, to reflect 
primarily an increasingly urgent demand for manpower in farm- 
ing and industry. 

In January the Soviet government announced that it was 
ready to assist the governments of eastern Europe in the con- 
struction of plants for the generation of electric power by atomic 
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means. It depicted itself as the principal champion of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy and took part in the conference de- 
voted to that subject which was held in Geneva in August. In 
March the government allowed it to be known that Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, the atomic physicist of British nationality who disap- 
peared in 1950, was in Moscow and allowed him to meet foreign 
correspondents. 

Foreign Affairs —During the first half of the year the Soviet 
government concentrated on making and advertising a number of 
inexpensive concessions in foreign affairs which were calculated 
to convince the western powers of the sincerity of the Soviet 
desire to live at peace with the rest of the world. Among such 
“concessions” were the agreement to sign the Austrian peace 
treaty and the restoration of normal relations with Yugoslavia. 
These moves made possible the holding in July of the conference 
of the heads of the Big Four Powers in Geneva, at which the 
Soviet leaders—Bulganin, Khrushchev, Molotov and Zhukov— 
entered into direct negotiations with the leaders of the western 
world for the first time since World War II. Though the meeting 
produced no agreement on major international problems, it was 
noted that the Soviet Union had abandoned the more abusive 
forms of antiwestern propaganda. Such reassurance as had been 
afforded by Geneva was largely destroyed, however, by con- 
tinued Soviet intransigence on the question of German unity 
and later by the government’s direct intervention in middle 
eastern affairs. 

The reunification of Germany remained the central problem. 
In the early months of 1955 the Soviet government campaigned 
vigorously for the nonratification of the London and Paris agree- 
ments to bring the German Federal Republic into the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. When this failed Moscow sum- 
moned a conference in Warsaw of the seven communist coun- 
tries of Europe (which had already had a preliminary meeting 
in Moscow in Novy. 1954), concluded with them a mutual aid 
defense treaty and set up a joint military command with head- 
quarters in Moscow. Following the failure of the Geneva con- 
ference to make progress on the German question, the Soviet 
government entertained delegations from western and eastern 
Germany in Moscow. It reasserted its support for the eastern 
German communist regime and persuaded the western German 
government to enter into diplomatic relations with itself in ex- 
change for the release of German prisoners of war still in Rus- 
sian hands. It remained Soviet policy to emphasize the existence 
of two separate German states which alone could bring about 
German unity. 

The conclusion of the Warsaw treaty on May 14 was an indi- 
cation of the firmer grip exerted by the Soviet government over 
the satellite countries. Economic integration proceeded apace. The 
acceptance at Geneva of Bulganin’s refusal to permit any discus- 
sion of the status of the political regimes in eastern Europe ap- 
peared also as acceptance of Soviet domination of that area. 

Outside the area of its direct influence it appeared to be the 
Soviet government’s desire to create a group of neutral states 
not unfriendly toward the U.S.S.R. and not directly involved in 
western organizations. Thus the conclusion of the Austrian 
treaty was made conditional on a declaration of permanent 
neutrality on the Swiss pattern. Great pressure was exerted on 
Finland, whose president visited Moscow in September, to 
strengthen its ties with the U.S.S.R., though remaining non- 
communist. The restoration of normal relations with Marshal 
Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia, which was brought about during a 
visit to Belgrade by Bulganin and Khrushchev in May, was not 
accompanied by efforts to return Yugoslavia to satellite status. 
During the official visits to Moscow of the Indian prime min- 
ister, Jawaharlal Nehru, in June and the Burmese prime minis- 
ter, U Nu, in October, the Soviet leaders stressed their willing- 
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ness to maintain friendly relations with political systems differ- 
ent from their own. 

Great efforts were made to extend contacts with noncommu- 
nist countries through their parliaments. Among the parliamen- 
tary delegations which visited were those from India, Sweden, 
France, Syria, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Japan and Luxembourg. In 
June members of the supreme soviets of the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia decided to form parliamentary groups 
and join the Inter-Parliamentary union, whose annual confer- 
ence they attended. The Soviet Union began to play a larger 
part in various international organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Labour organization and the various UN specialized 
agencies, which it had boycotted in the past. 

The restoration of friendly relations with the United States 
was followed by an exchange of official agricultural delegations 
in July. The U‘S. visitors were allowed to inspect Soviet farm- 
ing methods more closely than ever before, and their outspoken 
comments and criticisms were well received. Delegations were 
also exchanged with Great Britain, and there was an appreciable 
increase in the number of sporting and cultural exchanges. 

Soviet relations with Communist China remained unchanged 
and outwardly very friendly. Talks were started for the resump- 
tion of normal relations with Japan, but made little progress. 
On April 16 the Soviet ministry of foreign affairs issued a spe- 
cial and unexpected statement on the situation in the middle 
east. It protested against steps being taken to involve countries 
of this area in western defense arrangements and said that the 
Soviet government could not remain indifferent to the situation 
arising, which, it said, had “a direct bearing on the security of 
the U.S.S.R.” It called upon the middle eastern countries not 
to enter military blocs and promised that it would be favour- 
ably disposed toward any government which took steps to pre- 
serve its independence. This statement, which was not evoked 
by any particular event, was taken as a formal announcement 
of Soviet intentions to intervene directly in the affairs of the 
middle east. 

With Iran the government reached agreement on outstanding 
financial problems and extended an invitation to the shah to 
visit the U.S.S.R. In July D. T. Shepilov, chief editor of Pravda 
and secretary of the C.P.S.U., visited Cairo. In August an in- 
vitation was extended to the Egyptian premier, Lieut. Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, to visit Moscow. At the beginning of 
October Nasser announced that he had reached agreement with 
the Soviet and Czechoslovak governments for the supply of 
arms to Egypt. Along with this increased political interest in the 
middle east and Asia went offers to extend commercial relations. 
During 1955 the Soviet government took part in 17 international 
trade fairs. 

Molotov, the foreign minister, led the Soviet delegation to the 
second Geneva conference (q.v.) and maintained his govern- 
ment’s obdurate stand on the German question. (See also ANT- 
ARCTICA; ATOMIC ENERGY; COMMUNISM; EASTERN EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING; RUSSIAN LITERATURE; UNITED NATIONS.) 

(D. Fp.) 

Education.—Schools (1954-55 official estimates): nursery, pupils 7,000,- 
000; primary 200,000, pupils 29,000,000; secondary 23,000, pupils 10,- 
000,000; vocational, pupils 8,700,000; adult education, pupils 2,000,000; 


universities 31, institutions of higher education 856, students 1,800,000, 
including 600,000 taking correspondence courses. 


Finance. 


’ Budget: (1954 estimates) revenue 572,542,327,000 roubles, 
expenditure 562,801,956,000 roubles; (1955 estimates) revenue 590,192,- 
622,000 roubles, expenditure 563,482,491,000 roubles. Investments from 
the state budget in the national economy in 1954 amounted to 216,359,- 
950,000 roubles and, in addition, from the enterprises’ and economic or- 
ganizations’ own funds, 110,349,000,000 roubles. In 1955 the respective 
figures were 222,349,364,000 roubles and 112,886,280,000 roubles. Exter- 
nal value of the rouble, high and fictitious: U.S. $1=4 roubles. 

Foreign Trade.—(In U.S. dollars; percentage of world trade in paren- 
theses.) Imports (1950) $1,049,000,000 (1.8%); exports (1950) $1,141,- 
000,000 (1.9%). In 1953 the total Soviet foreign trade, imports and ex- 
ports together, was estimated at $5,750,000,o00. Main sources of imports 
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(1950): European people’s democracies (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Rumania) 60.6%; eastern and western Germany 
14.5%: United Kingdom 3%; United States 0.09%. Main destinations 
of exports (1950): European people’s democracies 71.3% 5 Germany 
8.3%; United Kingdom 7.5%; United States 3.5%. Soviet trade with 
17 western European countries (1953, in U.S. dollars): exports $331,100,- 
000: imports $311,300,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (1954): 117,000 km.; rail 
transport accounted for 83% of all goods traffic. Shipping (July 1954): 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over 1,113; gross tonnage 2,381,000. Motor 
vehicles in use (1953 estimate): cars 300,000; commercial 2,200,000. 
Telephones (1936, last figure published): 861,200. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1950; latest estimates or plan in 
parentheses): grain 124,700,000 (1954: 135,000,000); sugar beets 24,- 
300,000 (1955 plan: 40,000,000); potatoes (1940) 84,200,000 (1955 
plan: 147,800,000); cotton, unginned 3,800,000 (1955 plan: 6,300,000). 
The figures given for Soviet crops did not represent the actual amount 
harvested but a “biological” estimate determined in the field prior to 
harvest. Livestock, (1953; 1956 plan in parentheses): cattle 56,600,000 
(68,600,000); pigs 28,500,000 (36,200,000); sheep and goats 109,600,- 
000 (160,400,000); horses 15,300,000. 

Industry—Heavy industry production (metric tons except as noted: 
1955 estimates based on speeches by N. A. Bulganin of July 4, 1955. 
and of L, M. Kaganovich of Nov. 6, 1955): coal (including lignite) 390,- 
000,000; crude petroleum 70,000,000; electricity 166,200,000,000 kw.hr.; 
pig iron 33,000,000; steel 45,000,000; cement 22,900,000. Textile and 
footwear production (1954 estimates): cotton fabrics 5,480,000,000 M.; 
woollen fabrics 242,000,000 m.; silk fabrics 520,000,000 m.; leather 
shoes (1950) 205,000,000 pairs. Foodstuffs production (metric tons ex- 
cept as noted, 1950; 1955 plan in parentheses): meat 1,275,000 (2,550,- 
000): fish, catch, 1,778,000 (3,190,000); butter, dairy produced, 325,000 
(560,000): cheese, dairy produced, 48,000 (135,000); vegetable oil 775,- 
000 (1,500,000); margarine 195,000 (450,000); sugar 2,515,000 (4,800,- 
000): beer 12,800,000 (23,200,000) hl.; wine 1,430,000 (3,448,000) hl. 


ogo During 1955 churches and fellowships 
Unitarian Church. reported to the American Unitarian 
association a total of 96,700 members, a 4.3% increase over the 
previous year. The first biennial conference of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) was held in Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 24-29. The delegates voted, pending ratification by 
the annual meeting of the American Unitarian association in 
May 1956, to set up a commission to present plans for merger 
or alternative relationships to be submitted to a plebiscite of 
the denominations. 

The 130th annual meeting of the American Unitarian associa- 
tion, held in Boston, Mass., in May 1955, passed resolutions 
urging the churches to work for racial integration and to oppose 
evasion of the supreme court decision against segregation in the 
schools: condemning censorship and protesting injustices in the 
federal security program and in the Selective Service act which 
had been interpreted to demand religious professions for regis- 
tration as a conscientious objector; calling for protection of 
lands held in the public domain; asking for fair treatment by 
the government of American Indians; requesting adequate sup- 
port for work in mental health; and calling for continued and 
increased backing for the United Nations. A Committee to 
Study the Whole Matter of Resolutions reported (and its rec- 
ommendations were adopted) that “The present climate of pub- 
lic opinion adverse to free speech, heretical views and diversity 
of opinion” makes it important “to permit controversial resolu- 
tions to be presented to the Annual Meeting. To abandon the 
practice now, could be interpreted as a move of caution and 
expediency.” The committee asked that resolutions be limited to 
“those with a clearly substantial ethical, moral or religious con- 
tent” but pointed out that Unitarians as a whole believe that 
“religion affects our daily life,” and that work for the kingdom 
of God requires action in “the field of public affairs.” 
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e United Church of Can- 
United Church of Canada. ada, which in 1925 united 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Methodist Church 
(Canada) and the Congregational Churches in Canada, reported 
for 1954 a membership of 894,556, which represented an in- 
crease Over 1953 of 24,655 and an increase of 294,034 since 
1925. There were, in 1955, 6,222 preaching places and 2,200,543 
persons under pastoral oversight. The Sunday school enrolment 
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was 636,664 in 5,257 schools. There were three universities, 
eight theological colleges and eight secondary schools, and a 
total of 592 candidates preparing for the ministry. During the 
year, 93 graduates were ordained. ; 

The church owned $227,195,352 worth of property. Givings to 
the missionary and maintenance fund were $4,248,641 during 
1954, an increase of $415,699. Total givings for all purposes 
were $36,735,641, an increase of $3,267,990. 

The church appointed 17 missionaries to the overseas work in 
1954, to implement the workers in Angola, West Africa, North- 
ern Rhodesia, India, Japan, Korea and Trinidad. 

Projects completed during the year included a new training 
school for women workers, the financial campaign for which was 
carried through by the church women; two new homes for 
senior citizens, making a total of 12 such institutions; a com- 
plete revision of the Sunday school curriculum from nursery 
school to adult classes; and a new missionary boat for the west 
coast fleet. In the period 1948-54, 200 new churches and halls 
had been built, as well as go manses. New work was started in 
city suburbs and mining areas such as Manitowaning, Ont., and 
Chibougamau, Que., following the trend in population, and also 
in the Yukon, when work abandoned years before was reacti- 
vated because of the influx of people to the area. 

The general council reorganized the administration of the 
church with a new department, information and stewardship, 
made up largely of representatives selected from various church 
boards. It also launched a four-year National Evangelistic cam- 
paign, two years to be given to preparation and rededication 
and two years to winning nonchurch members to the religion 
of Jesus Christ. (See also CHRISTIAN Unity.) (A. J. Wn.) 


United Fund: see Community Cuest. 
United Kingdom: see Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, 
UniTED KincpoM oF. 


United Nations When the members of the United Na- 

* tions assembled in San Francisco, Calif., 
on June 20, 1955, to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the charter, they could do so with the knowledge that the 
organization had not only survived ten years of trial but also 
had made substantial contributions to the peace, security and 
welfare of the world and was currently recognized as having an 
important role to play in international relations. 

Membership and Representation.—The deadlock over the 
admission of new members into the United Nations which had 
existed since 1950 was broken in 1955 when 16 countries were 
voted in by the general assembly. Up to this time the member- 
ship had consisted as follows: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, the Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

On Dec. 13 a resolution was presented to the Security coun- 
cil that called for the admission of 18 countries: Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Republic 
of Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, People’s 
Republic of Mongolia, Portugal, Rumania and Spain. The dele- 
gate from Nationalist China proposed the addition to these of 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY ASSEMBLY of the United Nations listening to an 
address by U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles at San Francisco, Calif., 
in June 1955 


the South Korean and South Vietnam republics. The delegate 
from the U.S.S.R. vetoed the latter two, whereupon the delegate 
from Nationalist China vetoed the People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia, and the Soviet delegate then vetoed Austria, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Libya, 
Nepal, Portugal and Spain. The remaining four, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, were then defeated by a vote of 
the Security council. Thus it seemed that the stalemate would 
be maintained. 

However, the next day the Soviet delegate announced that his 
government would agree to a revised list which would omit the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia and Japan, and on Dec. 14 the 
general assembly voted to approve the admission of the 16 new 
countries. Thus, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Finland, Hungary, Republic of Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos, 
Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania and Spain became the newest 
members. 

No change occurred during 1955 in the representation of 
China in the organs of the UN. Though a number of members, 
including the U.S.S.R. and India, argued in the tenth general 
assembly that the Chinese Nationalist government on Formosa 
was not representative of the Chinese people and that the ex- 
clusion of representatives of the People’s Republic of China 
seriously handicapped the UN in its work, the assembly voted to 
postpone any consideration of the Soviet proposal to accept rep- 
resentatives of the People’s republic as representing China. 

Organization and Meetings.—The ninth session of the gen- 
eral assembly which had convened on Sept. 21, 1954, adjourned 
on Dec. 17. The tenth session opened on Sept. 20, 1955. José 
Maza of Chile was elected president. The assembly had on its 
agenda a number of items of major importance, including the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, the regulation of armaments, the 
holding of a charter review conference, a variety of colonial 
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problems, proposals for promoting economic development, the 
technical assistance program and questions of human rights and 
race conflict. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1955, the Security council was composed of 
five permanent members (China, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States) and six nonpermanent 
members (Belgium, Brazil, Iran, New Zealand, Peru and Tur- 
key). The tenth general assembly elected Cuba and Australia to 
take the places of Brazil and New Zealand respectively for two- 
year terms beginning Jan. 1, 1956, but became deadlocked in its 
efforts to select a replacement for Turkey. The U.S.S.R. and 
other members argued that on the basis of an understanding go- 
ing back to 1946, eastern Europe was entitled to a representative 
on the council and gave their support to Poland. Subsequently 
Yugoslavia was put forward as a possible compromise candidate. 
The United States, with the backing of the Latin-American re- 
publics and a number of the Asian-African members, and deny- 
ing the binding force of any such understanding, supported 
the Philippines. 

The Economic and Social council, which had met for the first 
part of the 18th session in Geneva, Switz., from June 29 to 
Aug. 6, 1954, resumed its session in New York city in Novem- 
ber and December. The 19th session was held in New York from 
March 29 to April 7, 1955, and from May 16 to 27. The main 
part of the 20th session was held in Geneva from July 5 to 
Aug. 5; a few concluding meetings were to be held during or 
after the tenth session of the general assembly. The membership 
of the council during the calendar year 1955 was as follows: 
with terms ending Dec. 31, 1955—Australia, India, Turkey, 
the United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia; with terms end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1956—Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, Pakistan, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom; with terms ending Dec. 
31, 1957—Argentina, China, Dominican Republic, Egypt, France 
and the Netherlands. The tenth general assembly elected the 
United States, Canada, Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Brazil and Greece 
for two-year terms ending Dec. 31, 1958. 

The Trusteeship council held its 15th session from Jan. 25 to 
March 28, 1955, and its 16th session from June 8 to July 22. 
During the calendar year 1955 the Trusteeship council had the 
following composition: members administering trust territories 
—Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and the United States; members by virtue of permanent 
membership in the Security council—China and the U.S.S.R.; 
members elected by the general assembly—El Salvador and 
Syria until Dec. 31, 1955, and India and Haiti until Dec. 31, 
1956. Italy continued to participate in a nonvoting capacity in 
council discussion of Italian administration of Somaliland. The 
tenth general assembly in October elected Guatemala to take 
the place of El Salvador and re-elected Syria for three-year 
terms ending Dec. 31, 1958. 

The composition of the International Court of Justice had 
been changed as the result of elections held on Oct. 7, 1954. Sir 
Mohammed Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Sir Benegal N. Rau (India) and took office 
immediately. Judges J. G. Guerrero (El Salvador) and J. Basde- 
vant (France) were re-elected for nine-year terms beginning 
Feb. 6, 1955. H. Lauterpacht (United Kingdom), L. M. Moreno 
Quintana (Argentina) and R. Cordova (Mexico) were elected 
for nine-year terms to succeed Judges Sir Arnold McNair, A. 
Alvarez and Levi Carneiro. Other judges of the court were Green 
H. Hackworth (U.S.), Abdel Hamid Badawi (Egypt), B. Wini- 
arski (Poland), M. Zoricic (Yugoslavia), H. Klaestad (Nor- 
way), J. E. Read (Canada), Hsu Mo (China), E. C. Armand- 
Ugon (Uruguay) and F. I. Kojevnikov (Soviet Union). The 
court sat at The Hague from Feb. 3 to April 6, and from May 9g 
to June 7. It elected Judge Hackworth as president and Judge 
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Badawi as vice-president, disposed of various administrative and 
procedural matters and gave one judgment (Nottebohm case) 
and one advisory opinion (territory of South-West Africa). 

Administration and Finance.—The total appropriation for 
the activities of the UN for the fiscal year 1954 was $48,528,- 
g8o, and total expenditure was $48,510,009. For the year 1955, 
the general assembly approved an expenditure of $46,963,800. 
The secretary-general’s estimate of expenditures for 1956 was 
$46,278,000. Taking into account estimated miscellaneous in- 
come of $6,873,600, the estimated net expenditures for 1956 of 
$39,404,400 represented the lowest budget request submitted by 
the secretary-general since 1950. A saving of about $2,000,000 
in 1955 came largely from reduced headquarters expenses result- 
ing from the carrying out of the secretary-general’s administra- 
tive reorganization plan, which it was expected to complete in 
1956. Assessments for 1955 were made on the basis of the scale 
of assessments approved by the general assembly by its resolu- 
tion of Dec. 4, 1954. This resolution also authorized the secre- 
tary-general to accept a portion of the contributions in curren- 
cies otber than U.S. dollars. Members were informed that 
20.40% of their contributions could be paid in Swiss francs and 
13.95% in other non-U.S. dollar currencies. The Committee on 
Contributions in its 1955 report to the general assembly recom- 
mended some revision of the scale of assessments for 1956, 1957 
and 1958. The most notable change recommended was an in- 
crease of 0.20% in the contribution of the U.S.S.R. 

The general assembly by resolution of Dec. 17, 1954, took 
note of the advisory opinion given by the International Court 
of Justice on July 13 on the legal effect of awards of compensa- 
tion made by the administrative tribunal, and established as of 
Jan. 1, 1955, a special indemnity fund for the payment to staff 
members of awards of compensation made by the tribunal in 
accordance with its statute. In accordance with the resolution, 
the fund was duly established and awards of $179,420 which 
the tribunal had made in the cases of the 11 UN employees of 
United States nationality who were dismissed following invo- 
cation of the fifth amendment were paid. By the same resolution 
the general assembly accepted in principle judicial review of 
judgments of the tribunal. A special committee of 18 was 
created to study the question and report. In its report to the 
tenth general assembly, adopted by a vote of 9 to 4 with 4 
abstentions, the committee recommended the creation of a com- 
mittee composed of states members of the General committee of 
the assembly to consider applications for the review of awards, 
and if it should decide that a substantial basis existed, to re- 
quest the International Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion which would be conclusive. The assembly approved the 
recommendation substantially as presented. 

Political Problems.—Disarmament.—The ninth general as- 
sembly by its resolution of Nov. 4, 1954, had unanimously 
agreed in principle to the conclusion of a convention providing 
for the regulation, limitation and major reduction of all armed 
forces and conventional armaments, the total prohibition of the 
use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction, together with the conversion of existing stocks for 
peaceful purposes and the establishment of control organs ade- 
quate to guarantee effective observance. The Disarmament com- 
mission was asked to seek an acceptable detailed solution of the 
problem. The commission’s subcommittee (Canada, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the U.S.) was to be reconvened. 

The subcommittee met in London from Feb. 25 to May 18, 
1955. Detailed proposals were submitted in the course of these 
discussions by the four western powers and the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. on May 10 submitted a detailed proposal calling for 
the implementation of the agreed principles by stages. Within 
one month, China, France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
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and the U.S. were to furnish the Disarmament commission with 
full official figures regarding armed forces, conventional arma- 
ments and military expenditures. The armed forces of the five 
were to be reduced to specified levels, 50% of this reduction to 
take place within the first year. With the initiation of measures 
of reduction, states were to pledge themselves not to use nuclear 
weapons for aggressive purposes. They were also to pledge them- 
selves to liquidate military, naval and air bases in foreign coun- 
tries. International control organs were to be established with 
power to establish control posts on national territories, to re- 
quire states to give necessary information on performance and 
to have unimpeded access to records relating to appropriations. 
Immediately after the lapse of a year, the production of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons was to be discontinued, and during the 
second year the remaining 50% reduction of armed forces and 
conventional weapons was to be carried out. After completion of 
one-half of this reduction, complete prohibition of use of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction was to 
become effective. During the second year, the liquidation of 
foreign military, naval and air bases would be completed. 

The principal point of disagreement between the western pow- 
ers and the U.S.S.R., which proved to be insuperable, was the 
question of control. The position of the western powers was that 
measures of reduction, and more particularly the prohibition of 
the manufacture and use of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
should be taken after an effective control organ had been con- 
stituted. The western powers insisted that the control organ 
should have detailed and explicit powers for supervising and 
guaranteeing observance of all provisions of the proposed con- 
vention, including the right to station officials in national terri- 
tories who would have the right of unrestricted access to, egress 
from and travel within these territories, and access to all instal- 
lations and facilities. The control organ would be authorized to 
report to the Security council, the general assembly and signa- 
tories on violations, and to make recommendations. 

At the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four 
Powers in July, Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower proposed that the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. as a first step agree to give each 
other complete blueprints of their military establishments and 
to provide facilities for complete aerial reconnaissance. Pre- 
mier N. Bulganin proposed that pending the conclusion of a 
disarmament convention, the major powers undertake not to 
use atomic and hydrogen weapons against any state. It was 
agreed at Geneva that the subcommittee of the Disarmament 
commission be reconvened to take into account the proposals 
of the heads of governments and that the foreign ministers of 
the four states meet in October to consider disarmament as one 
item of their agenda. 

The subcommittee reconvened on Aug. 29 in private meetings 
but no substantial progress in resolving differences was reported. 
When the general assembly met on Sept. 20 the disarmament 
question was included on its agenda and received much atten- 
tion in the general debate. Considering that the foreign ministers 
of the major powers would be discussing the disarmament prob- 
lem at their Geneva meeting beginning Oct. 27, the Political 
committee of the general assembly voted to postpone debate on 
the question. 

Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy.—President Eisenhower pro- 
posed to the general assembly on Dec. 8, 1953, that an inter- 
national atomic energy agency be established under the aegis of 
the United Nations to further the use of fissionable material “to 
serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind.” The ninth general as- 
sembly unanimously voted endorsement of the president’s pro- 
gram on Dec. 4, 1954, expressing the hope that the proposed 
International Atomic Energy agency would be established with- 
out delay. Participation of the U.S.S.R. in the proposed agency 
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was in doubt in view of differences between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. over the composition and powers of the agency and its 
relation to the UN. Following the adoption of the general assem- 
bly resolution, the eight states—Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, the U.K. and the 
U.S.—which had been conferring on the establishment of the 
agency renewed their discussions. A draft statute was prepared 
which was generally acceptable to them. This was given to the 
U.S.S.R. in late July, and somewhat later was circulated to 
other members of the UN and the specialized agencies. It pro- 
vided for an autonomous agency with suitable powers to direct 
and supervise the use of fissionable materials placed at its dis- 
posal for peaceful purposes, which would be open to members of 
the UN and the specialized agencies and to other states able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of membership. The relation- 
ship of the agency to the UN would be defined by a special 
agreement. The U.S.S.R. objected to certain features of the 
draft, arguing in particular for a wider membership, for the pro- 
hibition of the use of atomic energy for war purposes and for a 
closer relationship of the proposed agency to the UN. On Oct. 
27 the Political committee of the assembly unanimously ap- 
proved a proposal which noted with satisfaction the progress 
toward the negotiation of a draft statute, welcomed the exten- 
sion of invitations to Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India and the 
U.S.S.R. to participate with the eight sponsoring states in nego- 
tiations on the above statute and requested the secretary-general 
to make a study of the question of the relationship of the pro- 
posed agency to the United Nations for transmittal to the nego- 
tiating governments. 

The general assembly resolution of Dec. 4, 1954, also called 
for the holding of an international technical conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations to explore means of develop- 
ing the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The conference met in 
Geneva Aug. 8 to 20, under the presidency of Homi J. Bhabha 
of India. Scientists from 60 members of the UN and 24 other 
states members of specialized agencies submitted 1,100 papers 
of which 442 were orally delivered and translated into the four 
conference languages. A special report on the conference to- 
gether with proposals for further action was submitted by the 
secretary-general to the general assembly. The draft resolution 
approved by the assembly’s Political committee on Oct. 27 
recommended that a second conference be held. 

Korea—tThe question of Korean unification was considered at 
the Geneva conference in the spring of 1954 but without agree- 
ment being reached. On Nov. 11, 1954, the 15 members which 
had participated in collective military action in Korea and in 
the Geneva conference reported to the United Nations assem- 
bly on the proceedings of that conference. They stated that they 
had been guided at the conference by two main principles: (1) 
that the UN was fully justified in taking collective measures in 
Korea and in extending its good offices to seek a peaceful settle- 
ment; and (2) that in order to establish a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea, free elections under UN supervision for 
representation proportional to population were essential. The 
general assembly on Dec. 11 adopted a resolution approving 
the report and reaffirming the objectives of UN action. The 
Korean question was again on the agenda of the general assem- 
bly at its tenth session with little prospect of any progress 
being made. 

The Republic of Korea demanded the abolition of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory commission set up under the terms of the 
armistice agreement to check observance of the terms of the 
agreement. The Swedish and Swiss governments proposed in 
Jan. 1955 the abolition or reduction in size of the commission 
because of its ineffectiveness. The United States government 
favoured abolition but the Central People’s government of the 
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People’s Republic of China insisted on its continuance though 
agreeing to a reduced staff. 

China—On Dec. 4, 1954, the U.S. requested the general as- 
sembly to consider a complaint of detention and imprisonment 
of UN military personnel by Communist China in violation of 
the Korean armistice agreement. The assembly, by resolution of 
Dec. 10. condemned the detention and instructed the secretary- 
general to seek their release. Following an exchange of telegrams 
and conversations with the Communist Chinese minister in 
Stockholm, the secretary-general went to Peking where he had 
conversations with Foreign Minister Chou En-lai from Jan. 5 to 
10. After extended discussions and negotiations involving, among 
others, the secretary-general, the U.S., the People’s Republic of 
China and India, 11 U.S. airmen were released on Aug. 4. 

Questions Involving National Independence and Self-Deter- 
mination.—A resolution adopted by the general assembly on 
Dec. 17, 1954, expressed confidence that a satisfactory solution 
would be achieved regarding the Moroccan question. When, 
however, there was an outbreak of violence in Morocco insti- 
gated by nationalist forces in the summer of 1955, 15 Asian- 
African members requested the secretary-general on July 20 to 
use his good offices to end the violence and 14 of them asked 
that the question be placed on the agenda of the tenth general 
assembly. 

The Algerian question was submitted to the general assembly 
for the first time in 1955. The Asian-Arab states making the 
submission contended that violence in Algiers was a potential 
threat to peace and a source of international friction. When 
the general assembly met for its tenth session, the General 
committee recommended against inclusion of the Algerian ques- 
tion on the assembly’s agenda. The general assembly, however, 
by a vote of 28 to 27, with 5 abstentions, decided to include the 
item. The French delegation withdrew in protest after arguing 
that since Algiers was a part of metropolitan France the ques- 
tion was clearly outside the assembly’s competence. The Po- 
litical committee, however, decided to postpone debate. 

Following a request from the Greek government, the ninth 
general assembly decided to place on its agenda the dispute be- 
tween Greece and the U.K. over self-determination for Cyprus. 
The assembly decided, however, that it was not appropriate for 
the time being to adopt a resolution dealing with the question. 
On July 23 Greece again requested that the question be placed 
on the agenda of the assembly. The general assembly this time 
upheld the recommendation of its General committee that the 
item not be inscribed on its agenda. 

Palestine-—The Palestine question continued to be a major 
concern of the United Nations during 1955. The Security coun- 
cil was called upon to deal with disputes and outbreaks of vio- 
lence between Egypt and Israel giving rise to charges of viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement. The general assembly and its 
subsidiary organs continued to deal with the Arab refugee prob- 
lem, with little progress toward a solution. 

On Sept. 28, 1954, the Egyptian authorities seized an Israeli 
ship, the “Bat Galim,” in the approaches to the Suez canal. The 
Israeli government claimed that this was in violation of Security 
council resolutions, and brought the matter to the attention of 
that organ. The Security council considered the dispute at seven 
meetings, from Oct. 14, 1954, to Jan. 13, 1955. Council consid- 
eration ended on a rather inconclusive note with the president 
welcoming the Egyptian announcement that the crew had been, 
and that the ship and cargo would be, released, and expressing 
the hope that with the assistance of the chief of staff (Gen. 
E. L. M. Burns) of the Mixed Armistice commission a satis- 
factory arrangement would be worked out. 

On March 1 and 2 the Egyptian government informed the 
president of the Security council of incidents in the Gaza area 
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EMPTY SEATS in the United Nations general assembly after the French dele- 
gation walked out, Sept. 30, 1955, in protest to the assembly decision to 
discuss the Algerian problem 


and requested a meeting of the organ. After the chief of staff 
had reported on the situation, the council adopted two resolu- 
tions, one on March 29 placing responsibility on Israel and 
calling upon it to take the necessary steps to prevent such acts, 
and the other on March 30 calling upon the chief of staff and 
the two governments to continue consultations with a view to 
the preservation of security in the area. On April 4 Israel made 
charges of Egyptian attacks, but the council decided that no 
further action was necessary. Negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the chief of staff and the Egyptian and Israeli govern- 
ments from June 28 to Aug. 24 without success. The frequent 
repetition of incidents led the chief of staff on Aug. 30 to re- 
quest a specific cease-fire and to recommend to the Security 
council that the withdrawal of armed forces along the demarca- 
tion line was necessary to the avoidance of further incidents. 
On Sept. 8 the council adopted a resolution approving the rec- 
ommendation and calling on the two governments to co-operate 
with the chief of staff in taking the necessary steps. The an- 
nouncement late in September of a Soviet-Egyptian deal for 
the exchange of cotton for arms was widely viewed as accentu- 
ating the difficulty of maintaining peace and security in Pales- 
tine, particularly by increasing the fears of Israel. On Oct. 26, 
fighting began in the El Auja area and assumed serious propor- 
tions. On Nov. 2 the secretary-general made an appeal to the 
parties, reportedly asking the clearer delimitation of the bound- 
ary line and the withdrawal of military forces. The Security 
council was not asked at this time to consider the situation. 
The ninth general assembly extended the mandate of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees for another 
five years and approved budgets of $25,100,000 for relief and 
$36,200,000 for rehabilitation of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. The tenth assembly was asked to approve an increased 
budget for 1955-56 of $120,100,000, of which $28,300,000 
would be for relief and $91,800,000 for rehabilitation. Up to 
June 15, $23,044,028 of the total amount authorized for relief 
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for 1954-55 had been pledged. The Conciliation commission was 
successful in having some money held in block accounts in Israel 
returned to refugees (nearly $6,000,000 to refugees in Lebanon), 
but was unsuccessful in its efforts to get compensation for prop- 
erty taken. Projects for the economic development of the area 
to provide means of support for refugees made little headway. 
At the end of June 1955 there were 887,000 refugees on the 
rolls of the agency, as compared with 872,000 the previous year. 

Racial Policies of the Union of South Africa—During 1955 
the UN continued to be concerned with the racial segregation 
policies of the Union of South Africa, both in general and in 
their specific applications. The question of the treatment of 
persons of Indian origin had been before the general assembly 
since 1946. On Nov. 4, 1954, the assembly adopted a resolution 
suggesting that the governments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa seek a solution of the question of the 
treatment of persons of Indian origin by direct negotiations, 
and that they designate a government, agency or person to as- 
sist them in reaching agreement. The secretary-general was 
asked to make the designation if the parties were unable to 
agree, and to report to the tenth general assembly on progress 
made. In June the secretary-general named Luis de Faro, Jr., 
of Brazil. His report to the general assembly recorded lack of 
progress. 

When the Political committee of the general assembly on 
Noy. 9 voted to recommend the continuation of the Commis- 
sion on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa, the 
South African delegation announced its intention to withdraw 
from participation in the work of the assembly. 

Holding of a Review Conference.—In accordance with article 
109 of the charter the question of holding a conference to re- 
view the charter was placed on the agenda of the tenth session 
of the general assembly. As directed by a resolution of the as- 
sembly’s eighth session, the secretary-general, in preparation 
for the holding of such a conference, published the documents 
of the Coordination committee of the San Francisco conference 
of 1945, and prepared for publication an index of the complete 
documentation of the conference and a Repertory of Practice of 
United Nations Organs. In the general debate opening the tenth 
session of the general assembly there appeared to be little sup- 
port for the convening of a review conference in the near future. 
The secretary-general in his annual report had suggested that 
in the event the assembly should decide to hold a conference, 
any decision regarding the time of its convening would be post- 
poned until later. 

Economic and Social Co-operation.—Economic Develop- 
ment.—In accordance with a recommendation of the eighth as- 
sembly, and following United States and United Kingdom state- 
ments in the ninth assembly that they would give their support, 
the United Nations and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development elaborated machinery for channelling 
private capital into production investments in underdeveloped 
countries. In April 1955 the bank submitted to its members the 
charter of the International Finance corporation to come into 
operation as soon as it had been ratified by 30 states and 75% 
of $00,000,000 capital had been subscribed. The IFC would 
make direct loans to private enterprise without government 
guarantees and would be allowed to make loans for other than 
fixed returns. The operations of the IFC were to be closely co- 
ordinated with those of the International bank. As of June 1, 43 
states, accounting for more than 85% of the capital, had indi- 
cated that they were favourable to membership. 

The United Nations was also concerned with the financing of 
basic nonself-liquidating development projects such as roads, 
schools and hospitals. These projects had been referred to as 
the “social-economic infrastructure” on which economic develop- 
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ment is based. In 1953 a group of experts submitted a proposal 
for a special United Nations fund for economic development. 
The matter was considered by the ninth general assembly which 
expressed the hope that such a fund might be established and 
asked for a more detailed proposal. In June 1955 a detailed 
plan was submitted to the Economic and Social council. Most of 
the funds would be devoted to grants-in-aid repayable in the 
currency of the borrowing rather than the lending country. The 
fund would co-operate closely with other international agencies 
engaged in development projects. The report was on the agenda 
of the tenth session of the general assembly where it had sup- 
port from Latin-American, Asian and African members and the 
smaller industrialized states. The United States continued to 
make its support conditional on effective disarmament. The 
U.S.S.R. considered freer international trade the proper approach 
to the problem. 

Technical Assistance-—The year 1954 saw more governments 
pledge support for the expanded program of technical assistance 
and in larger sums than ever before. 

Total pledges for the year 1954 amounted to approximately 
$25,300,000, or about $2,900,000 more than in the previous 
year. Total contributions, including arrears from the previous 
year, amounted to approximately $28,600,000. Earmarkings for 
the carrying out of the program totalled $20,300,000. Total 
pledges for 1955 to the end of June amounted to $19,500,000. 
The large proportion collected by the end of May—$11,500,000 
—together with the substantial balance from the previous year 
enabled the board to authorize earmarkings totalling approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 for the 1955 program. 

During 1955 continued progress was made in the introduction 
of a new procedure for programming and allocation of funds 
approved by the general assembly in its ninth session. This pro- 
cedure provided for the development of programs on a country 
basis instead of on the basis of a fixed percentage allotted to 
each organization. In the interest of greater continuity, the 
board was authorized to draw up advance target figures for each 
country on the basis of funds assumed to be available for the 
following year. 

Human Rights—The Human Rights commission completed 
in 1954 draft covenants on civil and political rights and eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. The general assembly, in its 
ninth session, undertook a first reading of the covenants, and 
adopted a resolution inviting governments and specialized agen- 
cies to communicate observations to the secretary-general within 
six months, and providing for detailed consideration of the cov- 
enants at the tenth session. The right of self-determination had 
from the beginning been a highly controversial issue, with the 
majority of members insisting on the inclusion of a strong 
affirmation. The Economic and Social council in July 1955 ap- 
proved a proposal for the appointment of a commission to study 
and seek further clarification of the question to be submitted 
to the tenth assembly. 

Refugees.—Apart from responsibilities in Korea and Palestine, 
the UN continued to have responsibilities for about 350,000 un- 
assimilated refugees under the mandate of the UN high commis- 
sioner for refugees. The ninth general assembly approved a pro- 
gram designed to bring about a permanent solution of the 
problem by the end of 1958. The new program sought the inte- 
gration of refugees into permanent occupations and their reset- 
tlement. The high commissioner estimated that the program 
would cost about $16,000,000 over a four-year period. Acting 
under the terms of the assembly’s resolution, the Economic and 
Social council in March reconstituted the advisory committee of 
the UN Refugee Emergency fund into an executive committee 
to provide tighter control of operations. The plan of operations 
for 1955 called for an expenditure of $4,200,000 of which 
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$2,000,000 had been pledged by Aug. 1. 

Trusteeship and Nonself-Governing Territories. —Trustee- 
ship System.—The scope of the trusteeship system remained 
limited to 11 territories—three in East Africa (Ruandi-Urundi, 
Tanganyika and Somaliland), four in West Africa (British 
Cameroons and French Cameroun and British and French Togo- 
land) and four in the Pacific (Pacific Islands, Western Samoa, 
New Guinea and Nauru). These territories contain more than 
20,000,000 people. 

The ninth session of the general assembly reviewed the work 
of the Trusteeship council and took action dealing with a num- 
ber of specific problems. 

Special attention was given to questions relating to the termi- 
nation of trustee arrangements for certain territories. In the 
case of Togoland under British administration, which had been 
administered as a part of the Gold Coast, the UN was informed 
by the U.K. in June 1954 that when the Gold Coast became 
independent in the near future, it would no longer be practica- 
ble or desirable to continue the present trusteeship arrangement. 
The memorandum asked that the general assembly authorize the 
Trusteeship council to formulate procedures and recommenda- 
tions by which the wishes of the native inhabitants might be 
ascertained so that the tenth assembly would be able to take 
definite decisions regarding the future of the territory. The 
ninth assembly decided that steps should be taken to ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants, requested the Trusteeship council 
to make the necessary arrangements and, recognizing the intimate 
connection between the problems of Togoland under British 
administration and of Togoland under French administration, 
requested the council to send a special mission to the two terri- 
tories to study their problems and report to the tenth assembly. 
Because of Yhe different political development of Togoland 
under French administration and French opposition to a special 
mission, the Trusteeship council in its 15th session in early 1955 
voted to send a periodic visiting mission with a special direc- 
tive to carry out the tasks set by the assembly. The mission 
consisted of Australia, India, Syria and the U.S. 

With respect to the Cameroons, a similar problem had arisen 
because of the existence of two administrations, British and 
French, and the greater progress toward self-government in the 
British-administered territory. British Cameroons is admin- 
istered as part of the protectorate of Nigeria, and following the 
putting into operation of a new constitution for Nigeria in Oct. 
1954, the U.K. informed the Trusteeship council early in 1955 
that it foresaw no other solution for the Cameroons than close 
association with Nigeria in self-government. This development 
resulted in a flood of petitions from French Cameroun seem- 
ingly motivated by discontent over the absence of comparable 
political development. The Trusteeship council in its 16th ses- 
sion instructed the visiting mission to give special consideration 
to and to report on these developments. 

Alone of the trust territories, Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration was promised independence by a fixed date—1960. 
The problem faced by the UN in this territory was to achieve 
sufficient economic, social and political development to give 
reasonable assurance that the new state would be viable. Both 
the 1954 visiting mission and the advisory council reported that 
little progress had been made in meeting the economic prob- 
lems of the area. A territorial dispute of long standing with 
Ethiopia remained unsettled. 

South-West Africa—This question had been before the 
United Nations since 1946. It had its origin in the refusal of the 
Union of South Africa to place the territory under trusteeship. 
In the ninth session of the general assembly, consideration was 
given to the manner in which the general assembly might exer- 
cise the function of supervision, and especially the vote by 
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which general assembly decisions might be taken. The Union of 
South Africa argued that, consistent with League of Nations 
practice, no decision could be taken without its approval. The 
International Court of Justice was asked to give an advisory 
opinion on the question. In its opinion of June 7, the court 
held that the general assembly could take its decisions by the 
same voting procedure as prescribed by the charter for important 
questions. 

Nonself-Governing Territories —Under article 73(e) of the 
charter, information was transmitted to the secretary-general 
in 1954 by eight administering members on 59 nonself-govern- 
ing territories, as compared with 60 in 1953. Summaries pre- 
pared by the secretary-general were considered by the Commit- 
tee on Information from Nonself-Governing Territories, meet- 
ing shortly before the ninth session of the general assembly. In 
its 1955 session the committee recommended that the general 
assembly (1) continue the committee for three years; (2) invite 
members to attach to their delegations competent experts; and 
(3) encourage like use of representatives of the indigenous peo- 
ples. The committee devoted the main part of its discussions to 
social conditions and problems of social development in the ter- 
ritories. In 1954 the emphasis had been on economic conditions 
and development. In 1956 the emphasis was to be on education. 

Specialized Agencies.—In addition to the work of the UN 
itself in the social and economic fields, a great deal of important 
work is done by the specialized agencies, 7.e., international 
organizations operating under their own constitutions for spe- 
cial purposes and brought into relationship with the UN by 
agreements concluded with the UN. During 1955 the following 
specialized agencies were in actual operation: 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO).—Headquarters in Rome, 
It.: Philip Cardon, director-general; 71 members. 

International Labour Organization (1LO)—Headquarters in Geneva, 
Switz.: David A. Morse, director-general; 70 members. (See separate ar- 
ticle. ) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C.; Eugene R. Black, president; 58 members. (See 
separate article.) 

International Monetary Fund—Headquarters in Washington, D.C.; 
Ivar Rooth, managing director; 58 members. (See separate article.) 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO).—Headquarters in 
Montreal, Que.; Carl Ljungberg, secretary-general; 66 members. 

International Telecommunication Union (1TU).—Headquarters in Ge- 
neva, Switz.: Marco Andrada, secretary-general; go members plus 5 asso- 
ciate members (including colonial areas). 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO).—Headquarters in Paris, Fr.; Luther H. Evans, director- 
general: 74 members plus 4 associate members. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU).—Headquarters in Berne, Switz.; Fritz 
Hess, director of the international bureau; 94 members. 

World Health Organization (WHO).—Headquarters in Geneva, Switz.; 
Marcolino C. Candau, director-general; 81 members plus 4 associate 
members. (See separate article.) 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO)—Headquarters 
neva, Switz.; D. A. Danes, secretary-general; 91 members. 
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Two further specialized agencies had been envisaged but had 
not yet entered into force. The convention of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative organization had been ratified by 
18 states as of Nov. 1, 1954; ratification by 21 states, including 
the principal maritime powers, was required. The charter of 
the International Trade organization had been accepted by Li- 
beria and, conditional on acceptance by the U.S. and the United 
Kingdom, by Australia; however, no new acceptances had been 
deposited with the UN. The interim commission of the Interna- 
tional Trade organization continued to function, acting chiefly 
as the secretariat of the contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). In the spring of 
1955 representatives of 34 countries meeting at Geneva com- 
pleted the text of an agreement to create an Organization for 
Trade Cooperation which would administer and facilitate the 
operation of G.A.T.T. (See also CHINA; EpuCATION; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAw; Trust TERRITORIES; WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION. ) (L. M. Gu.) 
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United States This federal republic in North America, 
* bounded north by Canada, south by Mex- 
ico, east by the Atlantic ocean and west by the Pacific ocean, 
has an area of 3,022,387 sq.mi., including 47,662 sq.mi. of inland 
water. Its population was 150,697,361 by the 1950 census and 
162,284,000 by the July 1, 1955, estimate. Territories and out- 
lying possessions are shown in Table I and the chief cities in 
Table II. 
(See also BrrtuH Statistics; Census Data, U.S.: CHurRcH 
MEMBERSHIP; DEATH STATISTICS; INDIANS, AMERICAN; NE- 


Table |.—Territories and Possessions of the United States 

Territory or Area Population, Territory or Area Population 
Possession (sq.mi.) 1954 est. Possession (sq.mi.) 1954 est. 
Alaska . 586,400 172,000* Hawaii . 6,423 500,976* 
Bonin Islands . 2 40 210 Panama Canal 
Marshall, Caroline and LONG «ae peeve 553 58,000 

Mariana Islands. 687 61,102 Puerto Rico. . 3,435 2,264,000* 
Samed 4). ly, =. 76 21,600 Ryukyoils 2 Sr | 848 789,000 
LE ne Se 206 75,000t Virgin Islands. . . 3S 22,000 
1955 est: 11952 est. 


In addition to these possessions there are ten islands in the Pacific ocean which have a 
total land area of approximately 20 sq.mi.: Baker, Howland, Jarvis, Johnston and Sand 
(pop., 1950 census, 46), Kingman Reef, Midway (pop. 416), Palmyra, and Wake (pop. 
349). There are also two condominiums administered by the U.S. and the U.K.: Canton 
Island (pop. 272) and Enderbury Island. 


Table IIl.—Chief Cities of the United States 


(Population, 1950 census) 


City Population City Population 
Washington, D.C., cap. . . . 802,178 Houston; Tex.) 5 2s ¢ Ge 6 596,163 
New York, N.Y. . . . 7,891,957 Buttalo NiYo\ op s.nc! os ein recss), OOO, Ie 
Chicago, Ill... . 3,620,962 New Orleans,la. ..... 570,445 
Philadelphia, Pa. . ... . 2,071,605 Minneapolis, Minn... . . . 521,718 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 1,970,358 Cincwinatic.O fis sas) sue. 503,998 
Detroit, Mich. . fs 1,849,568 Seattle eVVdstiei taps) «memen es 467,591 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 949,708 Kansas City, Mo.. 456,622 
UNTER 914,808 INewarkiiNodsa ton a). 438,776 
BELOUISA WACet tals) Jer «9, 6: 6 856,796 Dallas, Tex. . 434,462 
BOSONS MOSS. cs Gis 6 ss 801,444 Indianapolis, Ind. . .... 427,173 
San Francisco, Calif.. . . . 775,357 DenveriiGoloves) 2 nctteaid. cite 415,786 
BPISGUrgh, Fas). 4 5 5. es 676,806 San Antonio, Tex: < % « » « 408,442 
Milwaukee, Wis... 2... © 637,392 Memphis, Tenn. . .. . 396,000 


GROES [AMERICAN]; also articles on the separate states, terri- 
tories and possessions. ) 

President in 1955: Dwight D. Eisenhower (q.v.), whose cab- 
inet was composed as follows: 


Post Name State 
Secretary of state . . John Foster Dulles . . New York 
Secretary of the treasury . George M. Humphrey. . Ohio 
Attorney general . Herbert Brownell, Jr. . New York 
Postmaster general j . Arthur E. Summerfield Michigan 
Secretary of the interior . . Douglas McKay . Oregon 
Secretary of agriculture . . Ezra Taft Benson . Utah 
Secretary of commerce . Sinclair Weeks . . Massachusetts 
Secretary of labour . James P. Mitchell . New Jersey 
Secretary of defense . Charles Erwin Wilson. . Michigan 
Secretary of health, 

education and welfare . . Marion B. Folsom . . New York 


History.—During 1955 the people of the United States found 
themselves in the midst of a new outburst of prosperity, and 
seemed content to concentrate on building and buying new cars, 
homes, television sets and all the amenities and necessities of 
life. The story of 1955 was primarily one of the new boom, and 
its impact on U.S. society. 

Economic Conditions —The principal element of the new 
prosperity was the sustained high level of personal income. In 
Jan. 1955 it stood at an annual rate of $291,000,000,000, as 
against $285,000,000,000 in Jan. 1954. By September the rate 
had reached $307,500,000,000, a gain of $2,200,000,000 over 
the preceding month. This high level of income was reflected 
in a steady increase in spending. After a slow start the annual 
spending rate had jumped to $30,000,000,000 by November, 
compared with the peak of $28,800,000,000 in 1953. Generous 
credit made buying possible even in excess of personal income; 
total instalment loans jumped $2,400,000,000 the first six 
months, then another $1,800,000,000 in the third quarter. Total 
of consumer credit increased from $29,760,000,000 to $32,896,- 
000,000 in the first half of the year. Home mortgages in par- 
ticular rose nearly $7,000,000,000, compared with a correspond- 
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ing increase in 1954 of $4,300,000,000. All this was reflected in 
sales figures, which by the end of the first half were running to 
$70,000,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 above the 1953 record. 

Buying in this quantity provided a tremendous stimulus to 
all industrial production. Gross national production by October 
was at the record annual rate of $392,000,000,000 per year, or 
$7,200,000,000 more than in the preceding quarter, most of the 
increase stemming from a $6,000,000,000 increase in consumer 
spending. The federal reserve board’s production index rose in 
October to 142% of the 1947-49 average, 16% higher than the 
preceding year, and a new record. Steel, bellwether of industry, 
turned out 115,000,000 tons, 3,500,000 tons over its 1953 peak, 
and by November was operating at 98.8% of capacity (against 
71% in 1954). The auto industry promised 7,000,000 cars by 
the end of 1955. In spite of this tremendous surge of output, 
inventories remained reasonable at $78,900,000,000 in October, 
only $2,300,000,000 over Oct. 1954. 

Business profits kept pace; the nine-month returns of 562 
leading businesses showed net incomes up 33%, with earnings 
after taxes approaching the $22,100,000,000 peak set in 1950. 
Dividend payments reached $7,100,000,000 by Oct. 1 (10% 
above 1954), and promised to approach $11,000,000,000 for the 
year. But a substantial portion of earnings, plus extensive bor- 
rowings, went back into a tremendous program of plant expan- 
sion. Commercial bank loans were up to $78,500,000,000 by 
mid-November, $8,000,000,000 more than at the opening of the 
year. The auto industry led with announcements of expansion 
plans for 1956 to a total of $1,800,000,000, with Ford Motor Co. 
planning for $500,000,000 a year for three years, and Chrysler 
$1,000,000,000 over five years. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
topped the list of any single firm with $1,200,000,000 for 1956 
alone. 

Investment of such huge sums when industrial capacity was 
already great was based, business leaders reported, on confidence 
that even more capacity would be required to meet still greater 
sales in 1956 and thereafter. They predicted total capital ex- 
penditures of $33,400,000,000 in 1956, or $4,000,000,000 more 
than the record high of 1955. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the construction industry in 
particular should profit from such progress in plant expansion. 
Its strength had been in housing, even during the slacker periods 
of 1954. However, the rate of formation of new households was 
dropping steadily; the average annual rate of 1,500,000 per year 
during 1947-50 had fallen to 800,000 annually in the years which 
followed, and although 1955 seemed likely to register 1,300,000 
starts, builders looked forward to less in 1956, if only because 
of a tightening in the home loan market. 

The boom brought with it threats of inflation. After a period 
of relative price stability, the great demand on industries already 
near capacity and often facing shortages of labour and supplies, 
produced a “price bulge.’ Wholesale prices by Nov. 1 had 
reached 119.1% of the 1947-49 average, and in selected key 
industries had gone even higher. As always, this was eventually 
reflected in an increase in the cost of living, the index of which 
rose to 114.9%, about equal to the previous postwar peak, 
with further increases in prospect. This brought on a general 
tightening of credit. The federal reserve board on April 13 
increased its rediscount rate from 14% to 1#%, and then re- 
peated the step three times until a record 25% had been reached 
by November. Commercial banks jumped their rates on prime 
loans to big business steadily to a peak of 35%, the highest 
in 25 years, as loanable funds became shorter and demand 
increased. 

Congress itself began to take interest, especially in the stock 
market. In March Sen. J. William Fulbright began what he 
termed a “friendly study” of the market. In general, witnesses 
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from finance and business saw little danger in the existing high 
levels, because they were based, as they pointed out, on a tre- 
mendously expanding economy, unprecedented business earn- 
ings, and a confident appraisal of the country’s industrial future. 
But Harvard economist J. K. Galbraith, who had just com- 
pleted an analysis of the 1929 crash, feared a new speculative 
hysteria, and felt that stock market prices had increased at an 
unhealthful rate. 

However, steps had already been taken to protect the market 
against speculative excesses. Margin requirements were jumped 
from 50% to 60% on Jan. 4, and again to 70% on April 22. 
When bank credit to finance security purchases reached new 
highs, the federal reserve board acted to limit the amount com- 
mercial banks could lend to individuals. (See also BANKING; 
CoNSUMER CREDIT; FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM; HousInG; Iv- 
COME AND Propucts, U.S.; Prices; SAVINGS AND LoAN Asso- 
CIATIONS; STOCKS AND Bonps.) 

Labour.—Full employment accompanied peak production. 
The total working force rose from 60,688,000 in Dec. 1954 to 
65,200,000 in Oct. 1955. Unemployment dropped from 2,838,000 
to 2,100,000 over the same period. It seemed a likely time for 
labour to consolidate its gains and strike out for new objectives. 
Walter Reuther, president of the C.1.0., set as the goal for 1955 
a guaranteed annual wage, and in June signed with the Ford 
Motor Co. a three-year contract under which Ford agreed to 
supplement standard state unemployment benefits for all em- 
ployees paid by the hour. The settlement also included higher 
pension and disability payments and increased hospitalization 
benefits. General Motors and Chrysler promptly conceded sim- 
ilar plans. 

Also during the year the major labour unions minimized their 
quarrels with one another, and the two giants, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, moved toward a permanent union, which was finally 
effected in December. The question of a name was resolved by 
combining both names. Membership in the A.F. of L. exceeded 
9,000,000; that of the C.1.0. 6,000,000. 

In general, the high production records were made possible 
by the relative absence of major, extended strikes (and by a 
steadily increased productivity rate). In days lost per thousand 
persons employed, the United States led the international list 
in 1952 and 1954, yet this loss represented only 0.2% of total 
working time—much less than the toll taken by absenteeism 
and sickness. A one-day steel strike on June 30 brought wage 
increases for steel workers from $2.27 per hour to $2.44 per 
hour—the highest in industry except in coal mining and oil re- 
fining—and more than three times the legal minimum wage of 
75 cents per hour. But labour also sought an increase in the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour, and the secretary of labour, 
James P. Mitchell agreed that it ought to be raised at least to 
go cents per hour, with an extension of its coverage to 2,200,000 
more workers. On July 30 congress granted the extended cov- 
erage and also increased the minimum rate to $1.00 per hour. 

Labour also began to worry about increased productivity 
rates in so far as this represented replacement of men by ma- 
chines. Industry was becoming increasingly intrigued by “‘auto- 
mation,’ and Walter Reuther foresaw it sparking a ‘second 
industrial revolution” —with, however, catastrophic effects unless 
introduced in a “responsible’ manner. Industry, foreseeing a 
labour shortage, saw no dangers of unemployment. In fact, to 
maintain high wage levels and multitudinous special benefits, 
national purchasing power must be kept high by means of lower 
prices—which in turn could be achieved only by greater pro- 
duction efficiency from the use of machines. Reuther called for 
higher wages rather than lower prices, to which industry re- 
joined that higher wages discount the savings of automation in 
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advance. Both agreed, however, that a four-day, 32-hr. week 
might be possible within ro years. For the moment, the spec- 
tacular increase in productivity resulting from automation 
seemed confined to a few plants; the total output per man hour 
climbed only 3.6% per year, 1947-1953 (just about the same 
as after World War I). (See also EMPLOYMENT; LABOUR 
Unions; STRIKES; WAGES AND Hours.) 

Agriculture —The state of agriculture seemed less promising. 
The steady decline in farm income continued in 1955; farm 
income dropped 54% to $10,200,000,000 by the third quarter, 
although the department of agriculture announced on Sept. 30 
that a four-month decline had been arrested, and that income 
had even gone up 1% between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15. It was not 
that the government had done nothing to arrest the decline. 
Even under the relaxed “‘flexible” parity plan of 1954, colossal 
sums were disbursed in support of farm prices; total losses of 
the government in fiscal 1955 came to $799,061,464, as against 
the previous high record of $419,477,074 in fiscal 1954. At the 
close of the fiscal year more than $2,000,000,000 were tied up 
in crop loans and nearly $5,000,000,000 in produce owned by 
the government, the total of the two representing an increase 
of $1,000,000,000 since 1954. It was costing more than $1,000,- 
ooo a day just to store this surplus. Here was a new dilemma 
of the times: might plenty bring poverty rather than prosperity 
for the farmer? In spite of acreage restrictions the production 
of staple crops grew and grew, far in excess of internal demand. 
Unless the government took this surplus, prices might well fall 
below the costs of production (kept high by industrial pros- 
perity), thus bankrupting the farmer. But could the nation 
continue to buy up billions of dollars worth of food, and store 
it, at additional cost and frequent loss? 

Determined efforts were made to dispose of the surplus food. 
President Eisenhower reported on Jan. to that the first six 
months of the Agricultural Surplus Disposal act had resulted in 
$453,000,000 in sales and $125,000,000 in relief grants. The act 
was further amended on Aug. 15 to increase from $700,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000 the amount of food surplus which could be 
sold abroad for foreign currencies. Some food was dispersed 
free for famine relief. The president in March offered food to 
Albania, which however felt compelled to refuse it as “foreign 
interference.” —_ 

A rising pressure to restore 90% parity stemmed largely from 
the midwest. A new National Farm Organization gained mem- 
bership rapidly for its campaign for 100% parity, although 
Charles B. Shuman, American Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, warned that a return to even 90% parity might wreck the 
economy. Adlai Stevenson, candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for president in 1956, came out for 90% parity, in 
accordance with the general Democratic line. But the secretary 
of agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, supported by the president, 
remained convinced of the need for flexible supports, despite a 
rising chorus of demands for his resignation from Democrats 
and midwestern Republicans. (See also AGRICULTURE. ) 

Atomic Energy.—Substantial progress was made in 1955 in 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy. The Ford Founda- 
tion established a Fund for Peaceful Atomic Development and 
the Joint Atomic Energy committee established an 8-member 
citizens’ panel to study the effect of atomic energy on U.S. life 
and economy, and to report by the end of the year. Private 
industry, it was estimated by the Atomic Energy Forum Inc., 
would expend $300,000,000 over the next five years in atomic 
research. To stimulate private industrial and power development, 
the Atomic Energy commission promised free use of nuclear 
fuel, free research in AEC laboratories, and payment for tech- 
nical and economic data. In July the first atomic energy power 
station in the United States was opened at West Milton, N.Y. 
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Scientists were still dissatisfied with the rigid security blackout 
surrounding atomic research, and in February the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists called for the release of more atomic informa- 
tion for peaceful purposes. In April the United States agreed to 
share military atomic information with 13 member nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and in August 
joined with 71 other countries in an International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Its principal agenda 
was Eisenhower’s 1953 Atoms for Peace plan, and the president 
immediately offered, subject to congressional approval, research 
reactors at half cost, with free fuel, and access to technical 
knowledge for construction. He also authorized doubling the 
amount of enriched uranium available to friendly countries. The 
AEC in February already had released ten tons of heavy water 
to India, and by the end of July had concluded atoms for peace 
agreements with 27 nations. (See also ATOMIC ENERGY.) 
Foreign Affairs—The atom still dominated international dis- 
cussions, with the U.S.S.R. and the United States deadlocked 
on the subject of international control of atomic armaments. 
Disarmament discussions proceeded, but made little headway as 
the Soviets rejected various plans to provide international in- 
spection. Most startling of these was President Eisenhower’s 
proposal for an exchange of blueprints of military installations 
and for facilities for aerial inspection of them. His sugges- 
tion, viewed warily by the Soviet leaders, was made at the con- 
ference of the heads of government of the Big Four powers in 
Geneva, Switz., in July. The United States had viewed scepti- 
cally any conference of heads of states, but in deference to 
world opinion, and hopes, had agreed to it. The results seemed 
encouraging, though indefinite. The foreign ministers of the 
four powers were instructed to assemble again in Geneva in 
October to ‘‘propose effective means” for the solution of Euro- 
pean security and German reunification, disarmament and in- 
creased east-west economic interchange. But the second confer- 
ence swiftly dissolved the “Geneva spirit” stemming from the 


GRADUATING BUT NOT COMMISSIONED, Cadet Midshipman Eugene W. 
Landy (centre) keeps his right hand at his side as his classmates at the 
Merchant Marine academy, Kings Point, N.Y., are sworn in during commence- 
ment exercises Aug. 5, 1955. Landy’s commission was withheld until Oct. 
because of his mother’s former activities as a member of the Communist party 
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first. The four foreign ministers could come to no agreement on 
any of the items on the agenda. (See also GENEVA Bic-Four 
CONFERENCES OF 1955.) 

The near possibility of war in the far east caused much con- 
cern to the United States and its allies in the first months of 
1955, as the Red Chinese threatened the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu still held by the Nationalist Chinese. Com- 
mitted to defend Formosa, the U.S. state department refused to 
say whether these tiny islands constituted part of that defense. 
The Reds did not invade, and the crisis passed for the moment. 

Relationships with Red China were further strained by the 
imprisonment of 11 U.S. airmen forced down in Chinese terri- 
tory. In response to a United Nations general assembly resolu- 
tion, Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold flew to Peking to 
seek their release. On May 31, four other airmen were allowed 
to leave China, but it was not until July 31 that the 11 were 
released, immediately prior to the opening of U.S.-Chinese 
talks at Geneva on repatriation of nationals. The talks, how- 
ever, dragged on inconclusively through the fall. 

During the year the emphasis on U.S. foreign aid shifted 
largely toward Asia: President Eisenhower in his April 20 mes- 
sage asked for $3,530,000,000 for this purpose, the bulk for 
Asia. The largest single allocations were to Korea ($460,000,- 
000) and South Vietnam ($425,000,000). The final bill au- 
thorized $3,285,800,000, with a foreign aid appropriation, signed 
Aug. 2, of $2,703,341,705—raising the total of U.S. foreign aid 
since World War II to more than $50,000,000,000. (See also 
FOREIGN AD ProcRAMs, U.S.) 

Defense-—The government’s defense policy shifted to reflect 
the partial relaxation of international tension. Democrats, led by 
Sen. Stuart Symington, former air force secretary, accused De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson of undermining the country’s 
armed strength to promote the balanced budget desired by the 
secretary of the treasury, George M. Humphrey. But Wilson 
denied the charge, pointing out that he had added $285,000,000 
to his original estimates for fiscal 1956, restoring the total to 
$34,500,000,000. Humphrey declared himself in full accord. Wil- 
son did, however, impound $46,000,000 appropriated for the 
marine corps over his estimates, when congress on July 13 
finally resolved a long argument over its defense appropriation 
at $31,882,815,726. Under the new program total armed force 
strength was to be reduced from 3,218,000 to 2,940,000 by June 
30, 1955, and again to 2,815,000 by June 30, 1956. The air 
force, however, was allowed an increase, the reduction being 
borne chiefly by the army. 

President Eisenhower moved to strengthen the reserve forces, 
and in the final compromise Reserve Forces act of 1955, signed 
Aug. g, an alternative to the draft was provided for youths be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 184. (See SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.) 
The draft itself was extended four years (two years for doc- 
tors). On March 31 a substantial military pay increase of 6% 
to 25% was granted to stem the losses of capable men and to 
stimulate recruiting. 

The navy successfully tested its first atomic submarine and 
began another, and launched the world’s largest aircraft carrier 
the “Forrestal,” built at a cost of nearly $200,000,000. In Octo- 
ber contracts were let for a group of space satellites to be built 
and launched by 1957-58 for scientific research, the resulting 
information to be available to all scientists. 

President Eisenhower also signed a bill establishing a 12- 
member nonpartisan commission to review and report, by Dec. 
31, 1956, on the fairness and effectiveness of the federal loyalty 
and security program. 

Legislation On Jan. 17 President Eisenhower presented his 
budget for the 1955-56 fiscal year, including $62,408,000,000 of 
expenditures (65% for national security). Offsetting this he 
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Table IIl.—Major Legislation Passed by U.S. Congress in 1955 


Act 


Southeast Asia Treaty ard aint Bt alias MR id GO DF 
(Treaty for the mutual collective efense of southeast Asia signed at Manila, Sept. 8, 1954) . . 


Judicial and Congressional Salaries eee er eo ec res DRO S28 
(Increased salaries of federal judges, U.S. attorneys, members of congress, certain justice dept. officials 
and the vice-president and the speaker of the house of representatives) : Bene i 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 ; 
(Extended to April 1, 1956, corporate income tax and excise tax rates due to expire March 31, 
1955) es paste enone as cae Pan Pte set 


Western German Protocols bea 
(Protocols with the Federal Republic of Germany signed at Paris Oct. 23, 1954, providing for the 
termination of the occupation of that country and its admission to NATO)CS eae 6 ar ape 


Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 [ 
(Increased by an average of 8%, retroactive to March 1, 1955, the rates of compensation of postal 
field workers) oe: sive aa ast Skee Sues ae 


Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 
(Extended to June 30, 1958, the power of the president to enter into reciprocal trade agreements 
without senate ratification) . F Rhea MAES cs Wee oes as sats 


Austrian State Treaty i 
(Treaty for the re-establishment of an independent and democratic Austria signed at Vienna May 15; 


Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 
(Increased by an average of 7.5%, retroactive to March 1, 1955, the rates of compensation of over 
1,000,000 federal employees) Suae e ; Sire ee 


1955 Amendments to the Universal Military Training and Service Act ond the Dependents Assistance Act 
(Extended to July 1, 1959, power to induct men 182 to 26 years of age into the armed forces and 
benefits under the Dependents Assistance Act) SUI Ae a we ae eC Pe EO” Lomita cig otb. o 


U.S. Debt Limit Extension 
(Extended for one year through June 30, 1956, authorization for a temporary increase of $6,000,-, 
000,000 in the public debt) ak er ae ar ste Room Aad ee 


Clayton Act Amendments 
(Granted to the U.S. a right of action to recover damages under the antitrust laws and established a 
uniform statute of limitations) . < : ae : 


Mutual Security Act of 1955 
(Authorized appropriation of $3,285,800,000 for U.S. economic, military and technical aid to foreign 
nations in period July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956) o Bac Eee Ath ea on en 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956 
(Appropriated $31,800,000,000 for U.S. armed forces in period July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956) . 


Defense Production Act Amendments of 1955 
(Extended until June 30, 1956, the authority of the president to allocate and fix priorities of critical 
and strategic materials and grant defense loans and subsidies under the Defense Production Act of 


1950) 


Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


House vote 


223-113 
Yeas: D. 119, R. 104 
Nays: D. 53, R. 60 
(March 1) 


386-8 
Yeas: D. 200, R. 186 
Nays: D. 8, R. 0 
(March 30) 


409-1 
Yeas: D. 223, R. 186 
Nays: D. 0, R. 1 
(June 7) 


347-54 
Yeas: D. 198, R. 149 
Nays: D. 18, R. 36 
(June 14) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 23) 


389-5 
Yeas: D.214,R. 175 
Nays: D. 1, R. 4 
(June 28) 


267-56 
Yeas: D. 134, R. 133 
Nays: D. 43, R. 13 

(June 27) 


Passed by voice vote 
(April 26) 


262-120 
Yeas: D. 153, R. 109 
Noys: D. 48, R. 72 
(July 7) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 30) 


Passed by voice vote 
(Aug. 2) 


315-78 
Yeas: D. 169, R. 146 


Senate vote 
82-1 
Yeas: D. 41, R. 40 


Passed by voice vote 
(Feb. 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(March 25) 


76-2 
Yeas: D. 43, R. 33 
Nays: D. 0, R. 2 
(April 1) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 7) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 15) 


63-3 
Yeas: D. 35, R. 28 
Nays: D. 0, R. 3 
(June 17) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 23) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 30) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 24) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 7) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 30) 


Passed by voice vote 
(Aug. 2) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 26) 


Date of enactment 


Instrument of 
ratification 
Signed Feb. 4 


Signed March 2 


Signed March 30 


Instruments of 
ratification 
signed April 7 


Signed June 10 


Signed June 21 


Instrument of 
ratification 
signed June 25 
Signed June 28 


Signed June 30 


Signed June 30 


Signed July 7 


Signed July 8 


Signed July 13 


Signed Aug. 9 


Signed Aug. 9 


(Provided for a national military reserve program) . 


Housing Amendments of 1955 


(Extended and expanded housing, slum clearance and community redevelopment programs and 


authorized loans to public agencies for community facilities) 


Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of 1955 


(Increased minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act from 75 cents to $1 an hour) . 


could foresee only $60,000,000,000 in revenue. However, after 
ro months of growing prosperity, government revenues from 
taxes had risen to the point where Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey predicted the possibility of a balanced budget. Hopes for 
1955-56 stemmed not only from boom times, but also from an 
extension of expiring excise taxes until March 31, 1956, achieved 
by congress only after a bitter debate and defeat of a Demo- 
cratic attempt to reduce the income tax by a flat $20 per person. 
The final figures for 1954-55, however, presented a gloomier pic- 
ture: expenditures of $64,497,000,000 set against receipts of 
$60,303,000,000 left a deficit of $4,194,000,000, or $1,300,000,- 
ooo more than the president’s original budget estimate and 
$1,000,000,000 more than the year before. This necessitated a 
temporary increase in the maximum limit of the national debt 
to $281,000,000,000. (See also BupcET, NATIONAL; Dest, Na- 
TIONAL. ) 

In general the president seemed dissatisfied with the accom- 
plishments of the Democratic congress when set alongside his 
1955 program. Of 13 items of legislation requested, he obtained 
action on only the military reserve, mutual security appropria- 
tion, minimum wage and housing. In each case the results were 
not what he had hoped for; in housing, for example, congress 


Nays: D. 38, R. 40 
(July 25) 


187-168 
Yeas: D. 153, R. 34 
Nays: D. 37, R. 131 


Passed by voice vote 
(Aug. 1) 


Signed Aug. 11 


(Aug. 2) 
Passed by voice vote Passed by voice vote Signed Aug. 12 
(July 30) (July 29) 


finally authorized the construction of 45,000 public housing 
units; the president had asked 35,000 per year for two years. 
Of the remaining nine items, four seemed to him especially 
urgent: schools, highways, health programs and water resources. 
Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska was shelved again in May. 

Eisenhower’s own role in government was drastically altered 
when, on Sept. 24 in Denver, he suffered a heart attack. He 
returned to his new home in Gettysburg, Pa., in November and 
began to gradually resume the general responsibilities of the 
presidency. But his temporary disability had brought to the 
forefront the almost intolerable burden of the nation’s highest 
office, and resulted in special efforts to divest it of many routine 
and unnecessary responsibilities. Many proposals for increasing 
the vice president’s role were made, but in general the business 
of government continued under the direction of the presidential 
staff. Additional speculation immediately arose as to whether 
Eisenhower would wish, or be able, to run again, the general 
feeling being that he would and should not. The president him- 
self refused to state his intentions one way or the other. Among 
the Democrats, Adlai Stevenson was the first to declare himself 
a candidate for the nomination. 


Social Problems.—Economic growth brought the nation diffi- 
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cult social problems as well. Chief among these was the rising 
educational crisis, especially the shortage of educational facili- 
ties. In all, the nation faced a shortage of 250,000 classrooms 
for the new school year beginning in September. The trouble, 
however, was more deep seated than the shortage of physical 
facilities. Teachers, among the poorest paid of trained profes- 
sional people, were deseriing the profession in droves. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education analyzed the 
economic state of teachers as being worse in most cases than in 
1929, although other professions, as well as unionized labour, 
had experienced rapid advances in income. 

The commissioner of education, Samuel M. Brownell, esti- 
mated a shortage of 141,300 teachers. The worst was yet to 
come. The National Citizens Committee for the Public Schools 
foresaw a school population of 48,000,000 within ro years, re- 
quiring 950,000 new classrooms costing an estimated $32,000,- 
000,000. Where was the money to come from? Traditional re- 
liance on local funds fell short of the needs; educators began to 
see the only solution in federal aid, though many feared the pos- 
sible federal control which might go with it. The Eisenhower 
administration recognized the educational crisis, but drew back 
from federal aid. The secretary of health and education, Oveta 
Culp Hobby, promised a White House conference on education 
in November to study the problem. When it gathered the presi- 
dent urged it to seek a “sensible solution” with a minimum of 
federal aid, recognizing that educational responsibilities are tra- 
ditionally and primarily local. But most educators saw no finan- 
cial solution at the local level. 

Higher education had its own crisis. Caught between fixed 
endowments and shrinking sources of gifts on the one hand, and 
sky rocketing costs on the other, colleges and universities sank 
deeper and deeper into the red. Educational costs had risen 
more than 50% per capita since 1948, tuition only 21%. Half 
the colleges, reported the council for financial aid to education, 
were operating at a deficit. Many banded together to raise 
funds, and directed their efforts particularly at industry, which 
began to make substantial donations to higher education. (See 
also EDUCATION. ) 

Education in the south had its own special problems conse- 
quent upon the U.S. supreme court’s 1954 decision against the 
segregation of the races in the public schools. On May 31 the 
court returned to the subject, directing the states to make a 
“prompt and reasonable start” toward implementing the ruling, 
but leaving enforcement to the local courts. Four border states, 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri and West Virginia, had already 
began compliance; four in the deep south, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and Louisiana, declared unalterable opposition; 
and nine awaited further instruction. Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia amended their constitutions to give the state 
authority to abolish the public school system and subsidize pri- 
vate schools, and Georgia forbade the use of state funds in any 
mixed school. Louisiana amended its constitution to permit the 
use of the police power to continue segregation. These four 
states plus Florida and Alabama made no motions toward com- 
pliance; the other 11 took steps in varying degree. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People claimed that 
the new school year found 250,000 Negro and white children 
attending mixed schools which before had been segregated. 
This, however, compared with 9,281,000 white and 2,397,000 
Negro children attending separate schools in segregated areas. 
(See also Law.) 

Best medical news of the year was the approval by the Polio 
Vaccine Education centre of Jonas Salk’s revolutionary discov- 
ery, characterized by the chairman of the board of trustees of 
the American Medical association as “one of the greatest events 
in the history of medicine.” The federal government immedi- 


GEORGE MEANY AND WALTER REUTHER (third and fourth from left) at 
first convention of the merged A.F. of L.-C.1.0. labour unions, New York city, 
Dec. 5, 1955. Meany was elected president by a unanimous vote 


ately licensed six pharmaceutical firms to manufacture and dis- 
tribute the vaccine. Controversy arose nearly immediately on 
discovery of imperfect vaccine from one manufacturer, but the 
laboratory was later cleared of responsibility, the fault lying in 
government testing methods. Despite epidemics in Boston and 
Milwaukee, total cases dropped in 1955 from 19,205 to 16,182 
by the time the season passed its peak at Labor Day. (See 
POLIOMYELITIS; SALK, JONAS EDWARD. ) 

(See also FOREIGN INVESTMENTS; IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATON; REFUGEES; TARIFFS.) (E. W. Nv.) 

Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government.—Outstanding in- 
debtedness to the U.S. government on credits extended to for- 
eign governments and other foreign entities continued to recede 
from the postwar high of Dec. 1953 and decreased $19,000,000 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. On that date, the amount 
outstanding totalled $11,795,000,000, including all unpaid prin- 
cipal balances on loans extended since the creation of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (in 1934), but excluding 
amounts due on World War I debts to the U.S. government. 
Also excluded was the value of military material temporarily 
transferred to foreign powers. 

Although principal collections of $460,000,000 in fiscal year 
1955 exceeded new loan disbursements, they were off 8% from 
the previous year. Annual disbursements, amounting to $443,- 
000,000, were down one-third from the slightly drifting rate of 
the preceding three years. Less than $2,600,000 of the outstand- 
ing indebtedness was charged off as uncollectible during the 
year; the charge offs were all incurred on loans extended in 
recent years to nongovernmental foreign entities in efforts to 
increase production of strategic materials. At the year end, $58,- 
000,000 of the outstanding principal indebtedness had been due 
and unpaid for go days or more. 

Service of the remaining indebtedness was scheduled through- 
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Table 1V.—Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government— 
by Collecting Agency and by Country, June 30, 1955 


Total 


By collecting agency: 
Commerce department 
(Merchant ships) . 


Defense department 
(Surplus property) . 


Export-Import bank: 

For own account (in- 
cluding agent-bank 
foons)l snares 

For mutual security pro- 
ke ee ea 

Prior grants converted 
into credits . 

For Office of Defense 
Mobilization 

Under Agricultural 
Trade Development 
and Assistance act . 

Loans of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corpo- 
rotion . 


General Services Admin- 
istration: 
Strategic materials 
Surplus property 


International Cooperation 
administration (strate- 
gic materials) . 


State department (United 
Nations headquarters 
loan) 


Treasury department: 
British loan . 
Prior grants converted 

into credits . 
Surplus property 
Lend-lease current 

credits and silver 
Philippine funding 
Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 


By country: 
American republics 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica . 
Cuba 
Ecuador . . 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Mexico 
Nicaragua . 
Panama 
Poraguay 
Peru, 
Uruguay . 
Venezuela 
Unspecified. 
Afghanistan. 
Austria. it eens 
Belgium- Luxembourg 
and possessions . 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Belgian Congo 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations 3 
United Kingdom . 
Australia . : 
British East Africa 
British Guiana 
Canada . ; 
Federation of Rhodesia 
India 
Jamaica . 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan Oras 
Union of South Africa . 
Burma . 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark . 
Egypt . : 
Ethiopia—Eritrea . 
Finlond 


Total 


Outstanding 


$12,788,407,000* $11,795,305,000 


Unutilized 
commitments 


$993,102,000* 


92,877,000 


20,000,000 


3,490,01 4,000 
1,842,895,000 
1,000,000,000 


43,911,000 


66,130,000 


36,338,000 


95,909,000 
9,529,000 


29,493,000 


60,000,000 


3,567,263,000 


1,155,878,000 
944,109,000 


310,554,000 
23,498,000 


7,000 


1,348,860,000 
146,508,000 
38,018,000 
607,797,000 
77,795,000 
30,161,000 
10,295,000 
24,000,000 
29,643,000 
149,000 
500,000 
24,782,000 
169,505,000 
420,000 
1,145,000 
8,506,000 
142,873,000 
12,881,000 
6,283,000 
17,600,000 
40,934,000 
13,716,000 


150,913,000 
147,891,000 
3,000,000 
22,000 


5,306,551,000 
4,592,376,000 
19,582,000 
2,312,000 
128,000 
15,112,000 
57,803,000 
404,257,000 
15,300,000 
19,069,000 
501,000 
35,000,000 
145,110,000 
2,460,000 
154,979,000 
4,870,000 
48,184,000 
11,935,000 
4,024,000 
100,873,000 


92,877,000 


20,000,000 


2,737,215,000 
1,701,575,000 
1,000,000,000 


22,320,000 


36,338,000 


86,636,000 
9,529,000 


27,505,000 


60,000,000 


3,567,263,000 


1,155,878,000 
944,109,000 


310,554,000 
23,498,000 


7,000 


951,104,000 
86,436,000 
33,318,000 

493,848,000 
73,045,000 
29,226,000 

6,507,000 
16,000,000 
21,263,000 

149,000 
132,000 
18,302,000 
127,236,000 
420,000 
1,145,000 
806,000 
17,032,000 
10,406,000 

5,224,000 
10,610,000 
23,734,000 

7,716,000 


150,913,000 
147,891,000 
3,000,000 
22,000 


5,163,385,000 
4,592,37 6,000 
19,582,000 
2,312,000 
128,000 
12,487,000 
39,833,000 
359,257,000 
15,300,000 
3,069,000 
501,000 
15,000,000 
103,539,000 
2,460,000 
154,979,000 
4,870,000 
48,184,000 
4,350,000 
4,024,000 
100,873,000 


752,799,000 


141,320,000 


21,591,000 


66,130,000 


9,273,000 


1,988,000 


397,756,000 
60,072,000 
4,700,000 
113,949,000 
4,750,000 
935,000 
3,788,000 
8,000,000 
8,380,000 


368,000 
6,480,000 
42,269,000 


7,700,000 
125,841,000 
2,475,000 
1,059,000 
6,990,000 
17,200,000 
6,000,000 


143,166,000 


2,625,000 
17,970,000 
45,000,000 
16,000,000 


20,000,000 
41,571,000 


7,585,000 
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Table I1V.—Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government— 


by Collecting Agency and by Country, June 


30, 1955—Cont'd 


Unutilized 
! Total Outstanding commitments 

France ond possessions . 1,841,353,000 1,839,872,000 1,481,000 

France Le 1,829,612,000 1,828,1 82,000 1,430,000 

Algeria woe - 610,000 610,000 

French Equotorial 

Africa . A 3,873,000 3,873,000 

French Morocco . 7,258,000 7,207,000 51,000 
Germany. 1,191,595,000 1,191,595,000 
Greece 86,509,000 74,079,000 12,430,000 
Hungary . 12,429,000 12,429,000 
Iceland 5,627,000 5,627,000 
Indonesia. 172,579,000 136,829,000 35,750,000 
Iran . 109,237,000 54,237,000 55,000,000 
Ireland 128,200,000 128,200,000 
Israel 141,867,000 127,309,000 14,558,000 
Italy 297,640,000 277,640,000 20,000,000 
Japan. 123,086,000 60,530,000 62,556,000 
Korea . 23,450,000 20,950,000 2,500,000 
Liberia. 40,836,000 21,986,000 18,850,000 
Netherlands 304,320,000 304,320,000 
Norway 101,566,000 101,566,000 
Philippines . 86,980,000 77,457,000 9,523,000 
Poland. 2 Ries 66,127,000 66,127,000 
Portugal and possession . 57,438,000 50,343,000 7,095,000 

Portugal . 57,407,000 50,312,000 7,095,000 

Angola 32,000 32,000 
Saudi Arabia . 22,698,000 22,698,000 
Spain . 64,831,000 56,273,000 8,558,000 
Sweden 20,400,000 20,400,000 
Thailand . 3,273,000 819,000 2,454,000 
Turkey 119,456,000 92,174,000 27,282,000 
U.S.S.R. 222,493,000 222,493,000 
Yugoslavidis) oer on. 52,761,000 52,761,000 
International organiza- 

tions: 

European Coal and 

Steel Community 100,000,000 100,000,000 

United Nations 60,000,000 60,000,000 
Unspecified areas: Ex- 

porter credit lines . 143,359,000 143,359,000 


*Does not include $1,508,985,000 authorized by legislation but not committed by the 
Export-Import bank as of June 30, 1955, nor indeterminate amounts authorized by 
legislation but not committed for mutual security program loans and loans under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance act. 

Source: Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


out the next 45 years. 

Interest collections in fiscal year 1955 were $282,000,000, 
slightly more than in the preceding 12-month period, and repre- 
sented an average return of 2.4% on the outstanding indebt- 
edness. 

The outstanding balance owed by the western European coun- 
tries constituted three-fourths of the world total. In the year 
the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
drew on the $100,000,000 credit established under the mutual 
security program. The loan was to be repaid over 22 years be- 
ginning in 1958; the first of the 3%% interest collections had 
been made. During fiscal year 1955 Portugal was the only Euro- 
pean nation to increase its indebtedness to the U.S. government. 
Major repayments were made by France ($81,000,000) and the 
United Kingdom ($56,000,000). Among other repayments the 
Netherlands returned silver which it had lend-leased at a value 
of $10,000,000. 

Brazil continued to be the country with the most credit activ- 
ity, drawing $106,000,000 and repaying $50,000,000. Disburse- 
ment of new relatively short-term loans to Japan by commercial 
agent banks of the Export-Import bank were off to $59,000,000. 
No U.S. government funds were actually expended, but the gov- 
ernment assumed the risk of defaults on these credits for the 
purchase of U.S. cotton. These disbursements were more than 
offset by the $88,000,000 repaid by Japan on earlier loans drawn 
directly from the Export-Import bank and from commercial 
agent banks. 

During fiscal year 1955, new loan commitments by U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies totalled $866,000,000. These included $170,- 
000,000 under the mutual security program legislation for the 
year and $66,000,000 to be disbursed in foreign currencies accru- 
ing from the sale of farm products abroad under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance act of 1954. The 
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Export-Import bank was to administer these credits as agents of 
the International Cooperation administration. From its own 
available lending power of $5,000,000,000, the bank committed 
$630,000,000. About one-fourth of this was offered to foreigners 
through United States manufacturers or exporters, under ex- 
porter credit lines. (See also Export-Import BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON; FoREIGN AID Procrams, U.S.) CE. S.K:) 


Education.—See the articles EpucATION; UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


f Defense.—For information about the armed forces of the United States 
in 1955, see ARMIES OF THE WoRLD; AviATION, Mititary: Coast GUARD, 
U.S.; Martine Corps, U.S.; Nationat Guarp; Navies OF THE WORLD; 
SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S. 


Finance and Banking.—Statistics pertaining to the United States will be 
found in such articles as BANKING; BupcET, NATIONAL: Business RE- 
vieEW; CONSUMER CREDIT; Dest, NaTIONAL; Export-Import BANK OF 
WASHINGTON; FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION; FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM; ForREIGN INVESTMENTS; INCOME AND Propuct, U:S.; 
Savincs AND Loan AssocIATIONs; Stocks AND Bonps; TAXATION; 
WEALTH AND INcoME, DisTRIBUTION OF; WAGES AND Hours. 


Foreign Trade.—See the articles BusINEss REVIEW; EXCHANGE CONTROL 
AND EXCHANGE Rates; Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON; FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
ees INTERNATIONAL MonetTARY FUND; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; 

ARIFFS. 


Communications.—For statistics, see the articles Aviation, Civit: Ca- 
NALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; Motor TRANSPORTATION; Post OFFICE; 
RaApiIo AND TELEVISION; RAILROADS; RoAps AND HicGHWAys; SHIPBUILD- 
Inc; MrercHant Martine; TELeEGRAPHY; TELEPHONE; URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION, U.S. 


Agriculture.—Statistical material pertaining to this subject may be found 
under AGRICULTURE; also in separate articles on the principal crops and 
agricultural products. 


Mineral Production.—Sce separate articles on the principal minerals; also 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICEs. (X.) 


BrBLioGRAPHY.—Domestic Politics and Current Affairs—Charles 
Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors; Alan Barth, Government by Investigation; 
D. W. Brogan, Politics in America; Horace Coon, Triumph of the Egg- 
heads; C. P. Curtis, The Oppenheimer Case; Louis Hartz, Liberal Tradi- 
tion in America; R. H. Jackson, Supreme Court in American System of 
Government; R. K. Murray, Red Scare; J. L. O’Brian, National Security 
and Individual Freedom. 


Foreign Policy —H. C. Allen, Great Britain and United States; Roscoe 
Baker, American Legion and American Foreign Policy; Max Beloff, For- 
eign Policy and the Democratic Process; T. I. Cook and M. C. Moos, 
Power Through Purpose; Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., United 
States in World Affairs, 1953; V. M. Dean, Foreign Policy Without Fear; 
D. F. Drummond, Passing of American Neutrality, 1937-41; F. R. Dul- 
les, America’s Rise to World Power 1898-1954; L. D. Epstein, Britain, 
Uneasy Ally; Dorothy Fosdick, Common Sense and World Affairs; M. 
Gordon and K. N. Vines (ed.), Theory and Practice of American Foreign 
Policy; L. J. Halle, Civilization and Foreign Policy; R. L. MacBride, 
Treaties Versus the Constitution; Virginia Pasley, Twenty-one Stayed; 
E. B. Potter and J. R. Fredland (ed.), United States and World Sea 
Power; H. B. Price, The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning; G. C. Rein- 
hardt, American Strategy in the Atomic Age; E. O. Reischauer, Wanted: 
An Asian Policy; W. W. Rostow and R. W. Hatch, American Policy in 
Asia; John Scott, Political Warfare; C. P. Taft, Trade Barriers and the 
National Interest; Frank Tannenbaum, American Tradition in Foreign 
Policy; J. C. Vinson, Parchment Peace; H. B. Westerfield, Foreign Policy 
and Party Politics. 


Economic Conditions —Fortune Magazine (editorial), “Changing Amer- 
ican Market”; J. K. Galbraith, Economics and the Art of Controversy; 
A. D. H. Kaplan, Big Enterprise in a Competitive System; G. A. Lin- 
coln, et al., Economics of National Security; W. N. Peach and Walter 
Krause, Basic Data of the American Economy; D. M. Potter, People of 
Plenty; J. W. Prothro, Dollar Decade; W. E. Rappard, Secret of Ameri- 
can Prosperity; Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., America’s Needs and Re- 
sources; A. D. Ward, American Economics: Attitudes and Opinions; 
J. P. Wernette, Future of American Prosperity. 


Social and Intellectual Life-—L. E. Ebersole, American Society; Oscar 
Handlin, American People in the Twentieth Century; Richard Hofstadter 
and W. P. Metzger, Development of Academic Freedom in United States; 
R. M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our Time; E. M. McKee, The 
People Act; W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Technology and the 
Changing Family; André Siegfried, America at Mid-Century; G. H. Soule, 
Time for Living; L. B. Wright, Culture on the Moving Frontier. 


History and Biography—J. C. Andrews, North Reports the Civil War; 
Bernard Bailyn, New England Merchants in the Seventeenth Century; 
C. J. Bernardo and E. H. Bacon, American Military Policy; S. G. Brown, 
First Republicans; Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in Revolt; E. H. Buehrig, 
Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power; J. L. Clifford, Young Sam 
Johnson; Sir Henry Clinton, American Rebellion; H. S. Commager, John 
Marshall; R. N. Current, Daniel Webster and the Rise of National Con- 
servatism; Merle Curti, Probing Our Past; W. M. Dabney, After Sara- 
toga; E. P. Douglass, Rebels and Democrats; Clifford Dowdey, Land 
They Fought For; M. W. Fishwick, American Heroes, Myth and Reality; 
J. K. Galbraith, The Great Crash, 1929; N. A. Graebner, Empire on the 
Pacific; O. Handlin, Chance or Destiny; Stewart Holbrook, James J. Hill; 
R. W. Johnnsen, Frontier Politics and the Sectional Controversy; Ralph 
Korngold, Thaddeus Stevens; Bela Kornitzer, Great American Heritage: 
the Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers; Bruce Lancaster, From Lex- 
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ington to Liberty; Elisabeth Margo, Taming the Forty-Niner; James C. 
Olsen, History of Nebraska; Edgar E. Robinson, Roosevelt Leadership; 
Eric Robson, American Revolution; Fred Rodell, Nine Men; A Political 
History of the Supreme Court, 1790-1955; Marshall Smelser and H. W. 
Kirwin, Conceived in Liberty; E. I. Stewart, Custer’s Luck; J. H. Street, 
Revolutionary War; W. O. Stoddard, Lincoln’s Third Secretary; Hudson 
Strode, Jefferson Davis: American Patriot; Howard Swiggett, Forgotten 
Leaders of the Revolution; Frank Thistlethwaite, Great Experiment; 
Harry S. Truman, Memoirs; R. G. Tugwell, Chronicle of Jeopardy, 1945- 
55; Christopher Tunnard and H. H. Reed, American Skylines; G. G. 
Van Deusen, Horace Greeley: Nineteenth Century Crusader; Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Living Past of America; C. L. Ver Steeg, Robert Morris, 
Revolutionary Financier; E. S. Wallace, The Great Reconnaissance; 
T. H. Williams, P. G. T. Beauregard, Napoleon in Gray. (E. W. Nn.) 
The United 


United States Air Force Academy. s:stes air 


Force academy was established to provide a source of air-minded 
and air-experienced officers specifically trained for a life-time of 
service in the air force. It was dedicated on July 11, 1955, at 
the academy’s temporary location at Lowry Air Force base, 
Denver, Colo. 

On that date the first class of 306 cadets, selected from more 
than 6,000 applicants, was sworn in by the commandant of 
cadets. Harold E. Talbott, secretary of the air force, delivered 
the dedication address. The ceremony was attended by military 
leaders, government officials and thousands of guests from 
throughout the United States. 

The academy’s first superintendent, Lieut. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon, a veteran air commander and educator, headed a staff 
which included Brig. Gen. Don Zimmerman, dean of faculty, 
and Brig. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, commandant of cadets. It 
was believed that the faculty might eventually include civilian 
as well as military instructors, but instructors for the first class 
were all officers. 

The academy’s permanent site was selected from among sev- 
eral hundred proposed sites in 27 states. It consists of approxi- 
mately 17,500 ac. and is located on a plateau east of the Rocky 
mountains, 7 mi. N. of Colorado Springs, Colo. The elevation 
averages 6,500 ft., and the climate provides cool summers and 
moderate winters. Congress authorized the expenditure of $125,- 
000,000 for construction at the permanent site. 

The four-year educational program, leading to a baccalaureate 
degree and a second lieutenant’s commission in the air force, 
covers education in the traditional sense, as well as airmanship, 
designed to prepare the cadet for responsibility and leadership 
as an air force officer. 

The academic curriculum is divided between the humanities 
and the sciences. Such studies as government, geography, his- 
tory and philosophy are intended to provide an understanding 
of the political, social and economic factors which influence the 
great problems of our time. A clear, forceful command of the 
English language, both in writing and in speaking, is emphasized. 
The science courses range from the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry through the technical areas 
related to aeronautical engineering. 

The airmanship program, an ever-present part of cadet life, 
includes military training, intramural athletics, leadership and 
flight training. The flight training qualifies graduates in aerial 
navigation, entitling them to the wings of an aircraft observer. 
During the sophomore year, the cadets receive indoctrination in 
pilot training and, if still physically qualified, most graduates 
go to air force pilot training schools. 

Any male citizen of good moral character who will be 17 
years old but less than 22 on July 1 of the year he plans to 
enter the academy, who has never been married and who can 
meet the prescribed physical standards, may compete for ap- 
pointment to the Air Force academy. Roughly 85% of the vacan- 
cies, allocated to the states on the basis of congressional represen- 
tation, are filled by competitive examinations among candidates 
nominated by United States senators and representatives. The 
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MODEL of the site of the Air Force academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. The first 
cadet class assembled in July 1955 


remainder are filled by competitive examinations among candi- 
dates nominated by the president and vice-president, among 
members of the regular and reserve components of the air force 
and army, and sons of deceased veterans of the armed forces. 
The air force makes final selections following the competitive 
examinations. 

The second class, entering in July 1956 was to consist of 
approximately 400 cadets. The eventual authorized strength of 
the Cadet Wing was 2,496. (Rava W.) 


. : The 84th congress, which con- 
United States Congress. vened for its second session 
on Jan. 3, 1956, was comprised of the following members as 
of that date: 


United States Senate 

Presiding Officer: Richard M. 
United States) 

Majority Leader: Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. 

Minority Leader: William F. Knowland of California. 

Democrats: 49; Republicans: 47. 


Nixon (vice-president of the 


Term 
State Name Party Expires Residence 
Ala. SU LISterte cic ec crcrey ie) cet eLen sites, SOOM. 1957 Montgomery 
Sparkman, John . . . « + « « « « « Dem. 1961 Huntsville 
Ariz. Hayden, Gatlin ues ie ae seen tae Dems 1957 Phoenix 
Goldwater, Barry ....... . . Rep. 1959 Phoenix 
Ark. Filbrigntede Weel, is 6 6 6 cs Dem. 1957 Fayetteville 
PcGClailan-donn kes isms) sale cette Mnlcar a) DOM, 1961 Camden 
Calif.” (Kuchel, ThomascHs 3) = 3 ou. ste sn oe RED! 1957 Anaheim 
Knowland, William F.. . . . . +.» Rep. 1959 Oakland 
Colo, Millikin Eugene:Ds 29.) <1 2 2 1 | Rep; 1957 Denver 
Allott, Gordon. os 6 Ss ee ys) «Rep. 1961 Lamar 
Conn. Bush, Prescott . . . « « © «© « «© « « Rep. 1957 Greenwich 
Purtell, William A. . . « « «+ « «+ Rep. 1959 Hartford 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Term 

State Nome Party Expires Residence 

Del. Williams, John Ju. 2 6 6 ee ee Rep. 1959 ~— Millsboro 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr. « » « © o 6 + © * Dem. 1961 Dover 

Fla. Smathers, George A. - - » + + + + « Dem. 1957. — Miami 
Holland, Spessord lL. . - + + + + + + Dem. 1959 Bartow 

Go. George, Walter FF... + + + +e +s Dem. 1957 Vienna 
Russell, Richard B. « ». + + + + + + + Dem. 1961 Winder 

Ida. Welker, Herman. «+ + + + «+ « Rep. 1957 ~— Payette 
Dworshak, Henry C. . - + + e+ © # Rep. 1961 Burley 

Wl. Dirksen, Everett McKinley . + + + + + Rep. 1957 Pekin 
Douglas, PaulH.. » - + + + e+ 2 + Dem. 1961 Chicago 

Ind. Capehart, Homer E. » + + + + + + + Rep. 1957 + Washington 
Jenner, William E. Rep. 1959 Bedford 

lowa Hickenlooper, Bourke B.- - + + + + + Rep. 1957. Cedar Rapids 
Martin Thomas E.. .« ue a eee (Rep. 1961 lowa City 

Kon. Carlson, Frank. - sachets feen CRED? 1957 Topeka 
Schoeppel, Andrew Fi! 2 ee Rep: 1961 Wichita 

Ky. Clements, Earle C. . ». ». «ee ao * Dem. 1957 Morganfield 
Barkley, Alben W.. - - © + ees + Dem. 1961 Paducah 

La. Long, Russell B. - - s+ 2 2 ss ee Dem. 1957 Baton Rouge 
Ellender, Allen J... 2. - + + © se eo 8 Dem. 1961 Houma 

Me. Payne, Frederick G. . . + + + s+ + Rep. 1959 Waldoboro 
Smith, Margaret Chase . - - + + + + Rep. 1961 Skowhegan 

Md. Butler, John Marshall . - - + + + © + Rep. 1957 Baltimore 
Beall, J. Glenn «2 s+ + 2 ee eee Rep. 1959 Frostburg 

Mass. Kennedy, John F. « «+ + + ee # * Dem. 1959 Boston 
Saltonstall, Leverett . - - + + © = Rep. 1961 Dover 

Mich. Potter, Charles E. 5) rte eee Rep: 1959 Cheboygan 
McNamara, Patrick V.. Steg bee Ue Dems 1961 Detroit 

Minn Thye, Edward J. 6 2 1 2 2 ee ee Rep. 1959 Northfield 
Humphrey, Hubert H. . . - + + + + > Dem. 1961 Minneapolis 

Miss. Stennis, John C., «© < © < «ss 6 i «1 Dem. 1959 De Kalb 
Eastland, James O.. - 6 se ee ee Dem. 1961 Doddsville 

Mo. Hennings, Thomas C., Jr.» «© 2 + © + + Dem. 1957 St. Louis 
Symington, Stuart. . . - + + + + + & Dem. 1959 Creve Coeur 

Mont. Mansfield, Mike ..- >= +--+ + Dem. 1959 = Missoula 
Murray, James E. 3 ie muDen: 196] Butte 

Neb. Hruska, Roman lL. . 2-8 2 2 2 6 es Rep. 1959 Omah 
Curtis) Carlldin ai uence ate omit ommIRePs 1961 Minden 

Nev. Bible, Alan... Js) a. te getkeeie be. Gen Ome 1957 Reno 
Malone, George W. Sites fae ete, te ER ORs 1959 Reno 

N.H. Gotton’ Norris: -) tus onsite of co enter Rep. 1957 Lebanon 
Bridges, Styles) ct 0s) aieinom REPS 1961 Concord 

NJ. Smith, H. Alexander . . - + + + + + Rep. 1959 Princeton 
Case, Clifford IRs. | <eisaene = ys) oo REPe 1961 Rahway 

N.M. Chavez, Dennis . . ..- +--+ + Dem. 1959 Albuquerque 
Anderson, Clinton P. . «+ + + + + + Dem. 1961 Albuquerque 

N.Y. Lehman, HerbertH. ... + +++ + Dem. 1957 New York city 
Ivesnirving:MMsccmr slnaitetet cl Cmte to uROps 1959 ~=Norwich 

N.C. Ervin, Sida ise @) pete a steed Geek Dems 1957 Morganton 
Scott, WaKerrn sive o8 cee tet cies wee DEM. 1961 Haw River 

N.D. Young; Miltoni Reiss reiie lien cis ieieneRep: 1957 = La Moure 
Langer, William... + + + + + «+ + Rep. 1959 = Bismarck 

Ohio. Benders George: Haus lis one ier ke RePs 1957 Chagrin Falls 
Bricker, John W.. . . - - + + + « = Rep. 1959 Columbus 

Okla. Monroney, A.S. Mike... «+ + + + + Dem. 1957. Oklahoma City 
Kerr, Robert S. . . ~~» © « « » + Dem. 1961 Oklahoma City 

Ore. Morse, Wayne . ae von Leona te Dems 1957 Eugene 
Neuberger, Richard i <b! 3*bay oh 6 ee DOT. 1961 Portland 

Pa. Duffs James!Hi) @ «1 -s) Je) ot on she) sete) REDS 1957 Carnegie 
Martin, Edward * . .. - » « « « « Rep. 1959 Washington 

R.I. Pastore, John O.. . ad a eke wt ate OOM. 1959 Providence 
Green, Theodore Francie + shoe ite) Dem. 1961 ~~ Providence 

$:€: Johnston, OlinD.. . . - + «+ © + « Dem. 1957 Spartanburg 
Thurmond) J. Strom. . ... =~. ~~. Dem. 1961 Aiken 

S.D. Case, Francis a's) clue! ten) selene Rep. 1957 = Custer 
Mundt; Kati Erest cere. non ton orate Rep. 1961 Madison 

Tenn. Gore, Albert: «.< « . ens (escent Dem. 1959 Carthage 
Kefauver, Estes) «0s «1 se sel) eeebems 1961 Chattanooga 

Tex. Daniel, Price «. . Se es) se en Dem enLoOV wn Liventy, 
Johnson, Lyndon B. . - « « - - « « « Dem. 1961 Johnson City 

Utah Bennett, Wallace F. . . . - ~- + + + Rep. 1957 = Salt Lake City 
Watkins, Arthur V..< « « . ow.» © «+ Rep- 1959 Orem 

Vie Aiken, George D. . . . -..-.-s- Rep. 1957 = Putney 
Flanders, Ralph E. ° Rep. 1959 = Springfield 

Va. Byrd, Horry F.. . eo OR MO crea ho. o MEELIS 1959 Berryville 
Robertson, A. Willis elec oe Ge ote 8Xr15 1961 Lexington 

Wash. Magnuson, WarrenG. ... +... + Dem. 1957 = Seattle 
Jackson, Henry M. . « « «© «© © e « « Dem. 1959 ~~ Everett 

W.Va. Kilgore, Harley M. . . . +--+ - ++ Dem. 1959 Beckley 
Neely, Matthew M.. . . . . + + + + Dem. 1961 Fairmont 

Wis. Wiley, Alexander < . 0 « . se «= Rep. 1957 Chippewa Falls 
McCarthy, Joseph R. . . . + + + + + Rep. 1959 Appleton 

Wyo. Barrett, Frank A. . oaths, Teed, eo ROB: 1959 — Lusk 
O' Mahoney, Joseph iC epee ea oct PA 1961 Cheyenne 


United States House of Representatives (* served in 83rd 
congress). 

Speaker: Sam Rayburn of Texas. 

Majority Leader: John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 


Democrats: 


State 
Ala. 


Ariz. 


Ark. 


Calif. 


Colo. 


Conn. 


Del. 
Fla, 


Ga, 


Ida, 


Dist. 
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Name 

*Boykin, Frank W.. . . 
*Grant, George M. 
*Andrews, George W. 
*Roberts, Kenneth A. . . 
*Rains, Albert . Ae 
*Selden, Armistead I., Jr.. 
*Elliott, Carl af oe 
“Jones, Robert E., Jr. . 
Huddleston, George, Jr. 


*Rhodes, John J. . 
Udall, Stewart . . 


“Gatabygs, E-Coc . 5 = 
*Mills, Wilbur D. he 
*Trimble, James W. . . 
‘Harris, Oren. +s. « 

*Hays, Brooks. . 1. « 
"Nore WoF. is). a” 


*Scudder, Hubert B. . 
*Engle, Cloir . 

*Moss, John E., Jr. 
*Mailliard, William S. 
*Shelley, John F. . 
Baldwin, John F., Jr. . 
*Allen, John J., Jr. . 
*Miller, George P. . 
*Younger, J. Arthur : 
*Gubser, Charles S. . . 
*Johnson, Leroy . 

Sisk, B. F. 

Teague, Charles ne 
*Hagen, Harlan . 
*McDonough, Gordon i 
*Jackson, Donald L. 
aking Geriies. =, 2, a) « 
*Hosmer, Craig 
*Holifield, Chet 
*Hinshaw, Carl . . 
*Hiestand, Edgar W.. 
*Holt, Joseph F. . 
*Doyle, Clyde e 
*Lipscomb, Glenard P. 
*Hillings, Patrick J. . 
Roosevelt, James 
*Sheppard, Harry R. . 
*Utt, James B.. Steen. 
*Phillips, John”. . - ~ . 
*Wilson, Robert C. . 
*Rogers, ByronG. . . . 
*Hih,, William S$.» « + « 
*Chenoweth, J. Edgar . 
*Aspinall, Wayne N. . 


*Dodd, Thomas J. . . . 


230; Republicans: 


*Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr. . 


*Cretella, Albert W. . 
*Morano, Albert P.. 
*Patterson, James T. . 
*Sadlak, Antoni N. . 


McDowell, Harris B. 


Cramer, William C. 
*Bennett, Charles E. . . 
*Sikes, Robert lL. F. . 
Fascell, Dante B. 


*Harlong, Avios,.at rie ae. © 


Rogers, Paul G. .-«>. . 
*Haley, James A. .. « 
*Matthews,D.R. . . - 


*Preston, Prince H., Jr. « 
PRUCHOY, J. oss. --< 
"Forrester, E.L. . . » « 
*Flynt, John J., Jr. . - 
*Davis, James C. . . 
*Vinson, Carl © <5. 6 
*Lanham, Henderson . . 
Bhifchtyristiec to ee ss ellie 
*Landrum, Phil M. . . - 
*Brown, Paul . . .« 


*Pfost, Gracie ...- -» 
*Budge, Homer H.. . .« 


*Dawson, William L. . . 
*O'Hara, Barratt . 
Murray, James C. . . - 
*McVey, William E. . - 
*Kluczynski, John C. . . 
*O’Brien, Thomas J. « - 
*Bowler, James B. 
*Gordon, Thomas S. . .- 
*Yates, Sidney R. . « - 
*Hoffman, Richard W. 
*Sheehan, Timothy P.. . 


Boyle, Charles A. . . - 


*Church, Marguerite Stitt 
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Minority Leader: Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 


vacancies: 


Party 
Dem. 
- - Dem. 
Dem. 
- « Dem. 
- + Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
» « Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 


- + Dem. 


- « Dem. 
« « Dem. 
Dem. 

- Dem. 

= « ‘Dem: 
Rep. 

» - Dem. 
«. «| Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
- Dem. 
Rep. 

- Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

- Rep. 

- Rep. 

- Dem. 

- Rep. 
Dem. 

euise aREeDs 
nee URED, 
Rep. 

7 es Dem, 
> Rep. 
« » Rep. 
Dem. 

- - Dem. 
= re Reps 
. Rep. 

- Rep. 

= fe Dem. 
> «. Rep. 
3) Rep: 
Dem. 


- - Dem. 


oe» uRepe 
pie Rep: 
Rep. 

* « “Rept 
pane Rep. 
Dem. 

ar ce bias 
- Dem. 

- Dem. 
Dem. 

- Dem. 

- - Dem. 
= Dems 
- Dem. 

« « Dem. 
- . Dem. 
- - Dem. 
- Dem. 
- - Dem. 
Dem. 

- Dem 
Dem. 

- Dem. 
Dem. 

- . Dem 
- Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 

- Rep. 
Lem, 
- . Dem 
Dem. 

- Dem. 
5) os) Dare: 
eT Reps 

- Rep. 
Dem. 

- Rep. 


5 


Residence 
Mobile 
Troy 
Union Springs 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Greensboro 
Jasper 
Scottsboro 
Birmingham 


Mesa 
Tucson 


West Memphis 
Kensett 
Berryville 

El Dorado 
Little Rock 
Monticello 


Sebastopol 
Red Bluff 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Martinez 
Oakland 
Alameda 
San Mateo 
Gilroy 
Stockton 
Fresno 

Ojai 
Hanford 

Los Angeles 
Santa Monica 
Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
Montebello 
Pasadena 
Altadena 
Van Nuys 
South Gate 
Los Angeles 
Arcadia 

Los Angeles 
Yucaipa 
Santa Ana 
Banning 
Chula Vista 


Denver 
Fort Collins 
Trinidad 
Palisade 


West Hartford 
Pomfret Center 
North Haven 
Greenwich 
Naugatuck 
Rockville 


Middletown 


St. Petersburg 
Jacksonville 
Crestview 

Miami 

Leesburg 

West Palm Beach 
Sarasota 
Gainesville 


Statesboro 
Meigs 
Leesburg 
Griffin 

Stone Mountain 
Milledgeville 
Rome 
Homerville 
Jasper 
Elberton 


Nampa 
Boise 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Harvey 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Berwyn 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 


State 


Ind. 


lowa 


Kan. 


Ky. 


La. 


Md. 


Mass. 


Mich. 


Dist. 


—-~DOANAUERWNH— 


MNOAMNEWNH= ANERWN= ANAUNEWN— 


WN—- BNANRWN— 


NOOR WN 


OOMONANEWNH 


Nome 
*Reed, Chauncey W.. . 
*Mason, Noah M. . 
*Allen, Leo E. . 
*Arends, Leslie C. 
*Velde, Harold H. . 
*Chiperfield, Robert B. 
*Simpson, Sid . i 
*Mack, Peter F., Jr. 
*Springer, William L. . 
*Vursell, Charles W. . 
*Price, Melvin. . 
Gray, Kenneth J. 


*Madden, Ray J. . . 
*Halleck, Charles A. 


*Crumpacker, Shepard J., ce 


*Adair, E. Ross 

*Beamer, John V. 

*Harden, Cecil M. . 

*Bray, William G. . . 
Denton, Winfield K. . 
*Wilson, Earl . ete 
*Harvey, Ralph... . 
*Brownson, Charles B.. . . 


Schwengel, Fred . ... 
*Talle, Henry O.. . . 
*Gross, H.R. af wie‘ 
*LeCompte, Karl M. 
*Cunningham, Paul . 
*Dolliver, James I. . 
*Jensen, BenF. . . . « 
*Hoeven, Charles B. 


Avery, William H. . 
*Scrivner, Errett P. . 
*George, Myron V. 
*Rees, Edward H. 
*Hope, Clifford R. . 
*Smith, Wint 


*Gregory, Noble J. .. 
*Natcher, William H. . 
*Robsion, John M., Jr. 
*Chelf, Frank L. . 
“Spence, Brent. 

*Watts, John C. . 
*Perkins, Carl D. 


Siler, Eugene . 


*Hébert, F. Edward 
*Boggs, Hale . 

*Willis, Edwin E.. . . 
*Brooks, Overton ... » 
*Passman, Otto E. . 
*Morrison, James H. 
*Thompson, T. A. A 
*Long, George S. . . . 


*Hale, Robert. . .. - 
*Nelson, Charles P. . 
*Mclntire, Clifford G.. 


*Miller, Edward T. . 
*Devereux, James P.S. . 
*Garmatz, Edward A. 
*Fallon, George H. .. 
Lankford, Richard E. . 
*Hyde, DeWitt S. 
*Friedel, Samuel N. 


*Heselton, John W. . . - 
*Boland, Edward P. . 
*Philbin, Philip J. ee 
*Donohue, Harold D. . . 


*Rogers, Edith Nourse .. . 


*Bates, William H.. . 
*Lane, Thomas J. . iD 
Macdonald, Torbert H. 


*Nicholson, Donald W. . .« 


*Curtis, Laurence... - 
*O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. . 
*McCormack, John W. . . 
*Wigglesworth, Richard B. 
*Martin, Joseph W., Jr. . 


*Machrowicz, Thaddeus M. 
*Meader, George . 
Johansen, August E. 
*Hoffman, Clare E.. . . 
*Ford, Gerald R., Jr. . - 
Hayworth, Don .. . 
*Wolcott, Jesse P. . A 
*Bentley, Alvin M. . » - 
*Thompson, Ruth. . 
*Cederberg, Elford A. 
*Knox, Victor A. . “ 
*Bennett, John B. . . 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr. 
*Rabaut, Louis C. 
Dingell, John D., Jr. . 
*Lesinski, John, Jr. 
Griffiths, Martha W.. 
*Dondero, George A. . 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Dem. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 


Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
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Residence 
West Chicago 
Oglesby 
Galena 
Melvin 
Pekin 
Canton 
Carrollton 
Carlinville 
Champaign 
Salem 
East St. Louis 
West Frankfort 


Gary 
Rensselaer 
South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Wabash 
Covington 
Martinsville 
Evansville 
Bedford 
New Castle 
Indianapolis 


Davenport 
Decorah 
Waterloo 
Corydon 
Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Exira 

Alton 


Wakefield 
Kansas City 
Altamont 
Emporia 
Garden City 
Mankato 


Mayfield 
Bowling Green 
Louisville 
Lebanon 

Fort Thomas 
Nicholasville 
Hindman 
Williamsburg 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
St. Martinville 
Shreveport 
Monroe 
Hammond 
Ville Platte 
Pineville 


Portland 
Augusta 
Perham 


Easton 
Stevenson 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Annapolis 
Bethesda 
Baltimore 


Deerfield 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Worcester 
Lowell 
Salem 
Lawrence 
Malden 
Wareham 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Dorchester 
Milton 
North Attleboro 


Hamtramck 

Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Allegan 

Grand Rapids 
East Lansing 
Port Huron 
Owosso 
Whitehall 

Bay City 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontonagon 
Detroit 

Grosse Pointe Park 
Detroit 
Dearborn 
Detroit 

Royal Oak 


Miss. 


Mo. 


Mont. 


Neb. 


Nev. 
N.H. 


N.J. 


NLM. 


NAY. 


AnkWNn— 


tat 
no— —-AOODOANGUNFWN- 


BRWH- 


DO 


OONOWNFWNH— 


WOMNOUMEWH— 


WOMONAWMAWNH— = 


Name 
*Andresen, August H. . 
*O'Hara, Joseph P. 
*Weir, Roy W. . « + 
*McCarthy, Eugene J. 
*Judd, Walter H. 
*Marshall, Fred ‘ 
*Andersen, H. Carl. « 
*Blatnik, John A.. 
Knutson, Coya 


*Abernethy, Thomas G. 
*Whitten, Jamie L. . 
*Smith, Frank E. . - 
*Williams, John Bell 
*Winstead, Arthur . 
*Colmer, William M. . 


*Karsten, Frank M. . 
*Curtis, Thomas B. . .« 


*Sullivan, Mrs. John B. (Leonor) 
Christopher, George H. 


*Bolling, Richard. . 

FRU Repotiotr st cone 
*Short, Dewey .. + 
*Carnahan, A. S.J. . 
*Cannon, Clarence. . 
*Jones, PaulC. . . . 
*Moulder, Morgan M. 


*Metcalf, Lee. . . - 
Fiore, OrvinB. . . . 


Weaver, Phil . 

Chase, Jackson B. . 
*Harrison, Robert D. 
*Miller, A.L. . . - 


*Young, Clifton . 


*Merrow, Chester E. . 
Bass, Perkins.. 


*Wolverton, Charles A. 
*Hand, T. Millet . 
*Auchincloss, James C. 
Thompson, Frank S. 


*Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr. 


*Williams, Harrison A., Jr. 


*Widnall, William B. . 
*Canfield, Gordon . 

*Osmers, Frank C., Jr. 
*Rodino, Peter W., Jr. 
*Addonizio, Hugh J. . 
*Kean, Robert W. . . 
*Sieminski, Alfred D. . 
Tumulty, James JT. . 


*Fernandez, Antonio M. 
“Dempsey, John J. . . 


*Wainwright, Stuyvesant 


*Derounian, Steven B. 
*Becker, Frank J. . 
*Latham, Henry J. . . 
*Bosch, Albert H. 
*Holtzman, Lester . . 
*Delaney, James J. 
Anfuso, Victor l.. . . 
*Keogh, Eugene J. . . 
*Kelly, Edna F. 
*Celler, Emanuel. . 
*Dorn, Francis E.. . « 
*Multer, Abraham J. 
*Rooney, John J... . 
FRay, John Hees) 5) 3 


*Powell, Adam Clayton, 


*Coudert, Frederic R., Jr. 


*Donovan, James G. . 
“Klein, Arthur G. . . 
Davidson, Irwin D.. . 
Zelenko, Herbert . . 
(Vacancy)! 

*Dollinger, Isidore . . 
*Buckley, Charles A. . 
PEING: EAU Ay st ei tence 
*Gamble, Ralph A. . 
*Gwinn, Ralph W. . . 
*St. George, Katharine 
*Wharton, J. Ernest . 
*O'Brien, Leo W. . . 
*Taylor, DeanP. .. 
*Kearney, Bernard W. 
*Kilburn, Clarence E. . 
*Williams, William R. . 
*Riehlman, R. Walter . 
“Taber, Johns s «. « « 
*Cole, W. Sterling . . 
"Keating, Kenneth B. . 
*Ostertag, Harold C.. 
*Miller, William E. . . 
*Radwan, Edmund P. . 
*Pillion, John R. . . . 
"Reed, Daniel A. . . 


Jr. 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 


Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Residence 
Red Wing 
Glencoe 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Grove City (R.F.D.) 


Tyler 
Chisholm 
Oklee 


Okolona 
Charleston 
Greenwood 
Raymond 
Philadelphia 
Pascagoula 


St. Lovis 
Webster Groves 
St. Louis 
Butler 
Kansas City 
Weston 
Galena 
Ellsinore 
Elsberry 
Kennett 
Camdenton 


Helena 
Big Timber 


Fall City 
Omaha 
Norfolk 
Kimball 


Reno 


Center Ossipee 
Peterborough 


Merchantville 
Cape May City 
Rumson 
Trenton 
Morristown 
Plainfield 
Saddle River 
Paterson 
Haworth 
Newark 
Newark 
Livingston 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 


East Hampton 
Mineola 
Lynbrook 
Queens Village 
Richmond Hill 
Rego Park 
Long Island City 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Staten Island 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 


New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
Larchmont 
Bronxville 
Tuxedo Park 
Richmondville 
Albany 

Troy 
Gloversville 
Malone 
Cassville 

Tully 

Auburn 

Bath 
Rochester 
Attica 
Lockport 
Buffalo 
Lackawanna 
Dunkirk 


State 
N.C. 


N.D. 


Ohio 


Okla. 


Ore. 


Pa. 


RI. 


S.C. 


S.D. 


Tenn. 


Dist. 


OONANHRWH 


COnkRWNH 


RWN- 


CWOMANGOUEWNH— 
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UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Nome 

*Bonner, Herbert C. . 
*Fountain, L.H. . . « 
*Barden, Graham A. .« 
*Cooley, Harold D. . 
*Chatham, Thurmond . 
*Durham, Corl T. . 

*Carlyle, F. Ertel . . 
*Deane, Charles B.  . 
*Alexander, Hugh Q. . 
*Jonas, Charles Raper 
*Jones, Woodrow W. 
*Shuford, George A. . 


*Burdick, Usher lL. «. « 
*Krueger, Otto . + + 


*Scherer, Gordon H. . 
*Hess, William E. . . 
*Schenck, Poul F. . « 
*McCulloch, William M. 
*Clevenger, Cliff . . 
*Polk, James G. . « « 
*Brown, Clarence J. . 
*Betts, Jackson—E. «. . 
Ashley, Thomas L. . « 
*Jenkins, Thomas A. « 
*Bolton, Oliver P. . . 
*Vorys, John M. . + - 
Baumhart, A. D., Jr. . 
*Ayres, William H.. . 
Henderson, John E. . 
*Bow, Frank T. . « « 
*McGregor, J. Harry .« 
*Hays, Waynel. .«. .« 
*Kirwan, Michael J. . 
*Feighan, Michael A. . 
Vanik, Charles A. . . 
*Bolton, Frances P.. « 
Minshall, Williom E., Jr. 


*Belcher, Page ..- - 
*Edmondson, Ed. « - 
*Albert, Gatli 2 . 3 < 
*Steed, Tom) % = « « 
*Jarman, John. . 

*Wickersham, Victor . 


*Norblad, Walter . . 
*Coon, SGM “sxe « « 
Green, Edith . .. . 
*Ellsworth, Harris . . 


*Barrett, William A. . 
*Granahan, William T. 
*Byrne, James A. . . 
*Chudoff, Earl . . . 
*Green, William J., Jr. 
*Scott, Hugh D., Jr. . 
*James, Benjamin F. . 
*King, Karl Cc. . ss 
*Dague, Poul B.. . . 
*Carrigg, Josephl. . 
Flood, Daniel JL. . . 
*Fenton, lvorD. . . . 
*McConnell, Samuel K., 
*Rhodes, George M. .« 
*Walter, Francis E.. . 
*Mumma, Walter M. . 
*Bush, AlvinR. . . . 
*Simpson, Richard M. . 
Quigley, JamesM . 
*Van Zandt, James E. 
*Kelley, Augustine B. . 
*Saylor, John P.. . . 
*Gavin, Leon H.. . . 
*Kearns, CarrollD. . 
Clark, Frank M.. . . 
*Morgan, Thomas E. . 
*Fulton, James G. . . 
*Eberharter, Herman P. 
*Corbett, Robert J. . 
(Vacancy)? 


*Forand, Aime J... . 
*Fogarty, John —E. . . 


*Rivers, L. Mendel . . 
*Riley, John J... . . 
*Dorn, W.J. Bryan . 
*Ashmore, Robert T. . 
*Richords, James P. 
*McMillan, John lL. . . 


*Lovre, Harold O. . . 
*Bertyy Gs. Vaaeen treme 


*Reece, B. Carroll . . 
*Baker, Howard H. . 
*Frazier, James B., Jr. 


Party 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 


Residence 
Washington 
Tarboro 
New Bern 
Nashville 
Winston-Salem 
Chopel Hill 
Lumberton 
Rockingham 
Kannapolis 
Lincolnton 
Rutherfordton 
Asheville 


Williston 
Fessenden 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Dayton 
Piqua 
Bryan 
Highland 
Blanchester 
Findlay 
Waterville 
lronton 
Mentor 
Columbus 
Vermilion 
Akron 
Cambridge 
Canton (R.F.D.) 
West Lafayette 
Flushing 
Youngstown 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Lyndhurst 
Cleveland 


Enid 

Muskogee 
McAlester 
Shawnee 
Oklahoma City 
Mangum 


Stayton 
Baker 
Portland 
Roseburg 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Rosemont 
Morrisville 
Downingtown 
Susquehanna 
Wilkes-Barre 
Mahanoy City 
Wynnewood 
Reading 
Easton 
Harrisburg 
Muncy 
Huntingdon 
Camp Hill 
Altoona 
Greensburg 
Johnstown 
Oil City 
Farrell 
Bessemer 
Fredericktown 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Cumberland 
Harmony 


Charleston 
Sumter 
Greenwood 
Greenville 
Lancaster 
Florence 


Watertown 
McLaughlin 


Johnson City 
Huntsville 
Chattanooga 


Residence 


Name 


Dist, 


State 


= ———— ee 
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lJ * Since uranium came to popular notice in the mid- 
ranium. 1940s, hordes of prospectors seeking wealth had 
sought the element in all parts of the world and especially in the 
United States. Relatively few succeeded in finding sources of it 
capable of being mined and processed economically. Uranium 
does not occur alone naturally but in combination with other 
elements. More than roo known uranium-bearing elements are 
widely distributed over the earth. 

In 1954 about goo mines were producing from deposits of 
uranium-bearing minerals in the United States. In addition, 
operations were maintained in the Belgian Congo, the Union of 
South Africa, Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Portugal. The Colorado plateau, consisting of parts of Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, was the most important area 
in the United States. The state of Washington, at the Spokane 
Indian reservation, Stevens county, produced in 1955 for the 
first time. Some uranium was produced in Kern county, Calif. 
One mine in Nevada came into operation late in 1954 with a 
small yield. Uranium operations in Pennsylvania were started 
late in 1954. In the Boulder area of Jefferson and Broadwater 
counties, Mont., minor quantities were being produced. In addi- 
tion, some uranium was produced as a by-product of Florida 
phosphates. 

All the uranium ore that was mined in the U.S. was purchased 
by the U.S. Atomic Energy commission at ore-buying stations, 
some of which were operated in conjunction with the uranium 
mills in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico that produce high- 
grade concentrates. In South Dakota, Wyoming and Arizona 
there were mills under construction. The uranium concentrates 
were shipped to Atomic Energy commission refineries at St. 
Louis, Mo. (run by the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works), and at 
Fernald, O. (the National Lead Co. of Ohio). These refineries 
make uranium tetrafluoride and uranium metal, which are used 
at atomic energy installations. (See Atomic ENERGY; METAL- 
LURGY.) (PRESH») 


Urban Redevelopment: see Buitpinc AnD ConsTRUCTION 
InpustRy; Hovusinc; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; TOWN AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING; URBAN TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 


iJ bh T t ti U.S As of Jan. 1, 1955, the 
ran ranspor d lon, «Ve urban transit industry in 
the United States was composed of 1,587 operating companies. 
This total included 1,496 companies engaged exclusively in the 
operation of motorbuses; 56 companies having composite fleets 
including motorbuses, electric railway cars or trolley coaches or 
both; 28 companies engaged exclusively in electric railway 
freight and switching service; 7 companies using railway facili- 
ties exclusively in passenger service. There were five rapid 
transit systems (elevated and subway operations) included in 
the foregoing. 

The transit industry in the United States carried 7,650,000,- 
000 passengers during the first eight months of 1955, 7.84% 
less than the number carried during the corresponding period of 
1954. 

The competition from the private automobile, changes in 
travel habits as the result of the shorter work week and the 
widespread introduction of television in many areas continued 
to reduce the number of transit riders, as did strikes of transit 
companies in various cities. 

Operating revenues for the first eight months of 1955 totalled 
$936,000,000, off nearly 4% from the same period in 1954. 
Approximately 180 transit companies in U.S. cities of more 
than 25,000 population were granted fare increases during the 
12-month period ended Aug. 31, 1955. Higher operating costs 
and the decline in riding made these increases necessary to 
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maintain the solvency of individual operations. 

Except for a few instances where higher premium fares were 
charged for express service, the 20-cent cash fare continued as 
the top rate for urban transit companies in cities having a 
universal city-wide flat fare. The cities served by urban transit 
companies with fares in this bracket totalled 65. 

During the year the industry increased its efforts to arrest 
the downward trend in traffic and placed greater emphasis on 
such objectives as speed, convenience, public acceptance and 
others. 

Of all such stimulants, speed was by far the most important. 
The riders’ reaction to a faster ride was most favourable. Total 

elapsed time from point of origin to point of destination was 
the most significant reason why people preferred to ride in 
private automobiles. 

To meet this competition, express bus service was being of- 
fered in St. Louis, Atlanta, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Dallas, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
among others. Running time from various stops to downtown 
and time saving over regular service were emphasized. 

That there had been an unwarranted exaggeration of the im- 
portance of fares in the passenger’s mind was evidenced by the 
fact that, by and large, express service was gaining riders at 
premium fares while passenger decline continued in regular 
forms of transit service. 

Perhaps the most publicized of all transit merchandising 
efforts was the club bus plan initiated in Cincinnati. After can- 
vassing the residents of a suburban community, the transit com- 
pe began operating three buses daily each way into and out 

{ downtown, at times specified by the riders as most conven- 
ient to them and on practically a door-to-door service basis. A 
monthly charge of $10 was made, plus ten cents, or half the 
regular fare, per ride. Each club member had a guaranteed seat. 
The cost to the user of the service, which embraced the prin- 
ciple of a stand-by charge, a feature enjoyed by other utilities 
but not by transit, was below the cost of driving and parking. 
That this club plan was work- 
ing, and being expanded to oth- 
er communities near Cincinnati 
and considered by other transit 
systems, was encouraging, for it 
represented a specific instance 
of getting people out of their 
cars and back onto the transit 
vehicle. 

There were many more ex- 
amples of how transit was con- 
verting to a business that does 
much more than merely “pro- 
vide” service. Some heartening 
results emerged from these ef- 
forts. In many communities, re- 
lief was granted from gross 
receipts taxes and other taxes 
unrelated to earnings. In Wis- 
consin a law was enacted grant- 
ing state-wide relief to transit 
operators and basing taxes on 
earnings. 

In many cities committees of 
citizens were making thorough 
studies of how the transit sys- 
tem could be integrated effi- 
ciently with the over-all trans- 
portation system. In short, 


Item 


Electric railway line 
Surface railway line. 3 
Subway and elevated line . 
Trolley coach line. 
Motorbus line . . 
Total line aileerre. - 
Electric railway—miles of single track 
Surface railway—miles of single track . 


Passenger vehicles owned (Dec. da total. 
Electric railway cars. 5 
Surface railway cars 
Subway and elevated cars. 
Trolley coaches. 
Motorbuses . 


Gross investment (Dec. 31), total. . 
Electric railway 
Surface railway 
Subway and elevated. 
Trolley coach 
Motor bUg?e 8). ares 


Operating revenue (calendar year), total . 
Electric railway. ap 
Surface railway 
Subway and elevated 
Trolley coach 
Motorbus. . 


Electric railway. . 
Surface railway ‘ 
Subway and elevated. 

Trolley coach . 

Motorbus. . 


Miles of line and miles of route qpersied Pes: 31) 


Subway and elevated—miles of single track 
Trolley coach—miles of negative overhead wire 
Motorbus—miles of route round trip . . « - 


jo jane aah ne, 6 


Passenger revenue (calendar year), total . . . 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


EMPTY TRACKS of New York city’s Third avenue elevated, discontinued in 
1955, patrolled by a policeman 


there was developing a definite trend toward thinking in terms 
of moving people instead of vehicles. (See also MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT; RAILROADS.) (A. W. Br.) 
U.S. Urban Transportation Statistics, 1954 
Amount Item Amount 
Vehicle miles operated (calendar year),total . . 2,548,800,000 
3712 Electric railway car miles. . . - + 2 © «© « 591,400,000 
3,342 Surface railway car miles ; (215,800,000) 
370 Subway and elevated car miles. . (375,600,000) 
1,878 Trolley coach miles . 196,700,000 
45,800 Motorbus miles. . 1,760,700,000 
ane Total passengers carried jsctene a yee: total. 12,392,000,000 
5547 Electric railway. n 3,401,000,000 
1.218 Surface railway ce ictes te see naa (1,489,000,000) 
31630 Subway and Blevatadl ae ee a te (1,912,000,000) 
99.000 Trolley coach Pree a SOM 2 1,367,000,000 
Motorbutc. ete is: cepa sare Spire Malt 4: 7,624,000,000 
Revenue passengers carried (calendar year), 
76,198 cLON woe Perce oe ct CoS So % 9,858,000,000 
15,600 Bectric: railways sos 0c.» a" ie nie en es 2,820,000,000 
6,400 Surface railway . Sn OMS + (1,053,000,000) 
9,200 Subway and Blevateds oe ee eee ate (GU;767,000/00uUn 
6,598 Trolleyicoachivsn uj. . a- mene ial ome 993,000,000 
54,000 Motorbus, cuca. comes) epee eke ea aes ieet= 6,045,000,000 
bumper of employees (year averages total. . 211,000 
lect il Ae Ve Haters! oe nite te 
$3,849,000,000 - —"“sanone ravage fe eee eee (29,000) 
2,942,000,000 Subway and eistaied ates 5 (42,000) 
(692,000,000) Trolley coach Ao Hu) Oc 18,000 
(2,250,000,000) — Motorbus . . . hat 122/000 
165,000,000 ieee foe “4 : 
756,000,000 Payroll (calendar year), total. . . . 5 Gua $895,000,000 
Electric railway .. . c PMS oR ce 302,000,000 
Sorface.cailway” . % afsiisbenit sin lenee (123,000,000) 
$1,471,800,000 = ay Bad elevated. . . mates EA de 
473,400,000 rolley coach 5 . «ste 6 « « « oh sare ,000, 
(204,200,000) Motorbus . . 5 Sane 518,000,000 
retract Expenditures for materials (calendar yaatli total. $194,800,000 
856,900,000 Maintenance materials. oe eta 96,000,000 
u f Operating materials.e. cnn sears Sven pice 98,800,000 
ic, aE RPO EP tig (12,900,000) 
$1,410,000,000 yasoline . ss 6 ee ee ee ee (42,000,000) 
435°900'000 Diesel oil) <= (c) 6 one en ee © Sasuke (14,500,000) 
174'500'000 Propane! ioc) is) ste Ge) sens 3 Ae (1,600,000) 
Le 11200/000) Laie aie : : Berets a (3,200,000) 
' ’ t oo pany owes 
138,800,000 ectric power (pure ased) . (24,600,000) 
835,300,000 Electrical energy consumed, kw.hr. (calendar year) 3,650,000,000 


URUGUAY—UTAH 


Uruguay A republic in southeastern South America, Uru- 
* guay is bounded on the north by Brazil, on the 
south by the Rio de la Plata, on the east by the Atlantic ocean 
and on the west by Argentina. It is the smallest country in 
South America, with an area of 68,369 sq.mi. It has a popula- 
tion of 2,800,924 (est. 1954), mostly of European extraction. 
Montevideo, the capital, has 810,969 inhabitants (1954 est.). 
Other leading cities (with pop., 1954 est.) are Mercedes 44,900; 
Salto 44,900; Paysandu 44,000; Minas 36,700; Melo 36,000; 
Florida 34,200; Rocha 34,000. Religion: Christian, mostly 
Roman Catholic. President of the governing national council 
in 1955: Luis Batlle Berres. 

History.—On March 1, 1955, Uruguay inaugurated a newly 
elected national council. This nine-member group executive 
included six members of the majority Colorado party and three 
of the Nationalist party. The liberal Colorados had won 387,803 
votes in the Nov. 1954 elections against 266,960 for the con- 
servative Nationalists. Former Pres. Luis Batlle Berres, who was 
elected president of the council, promised to encourage industry 
and farm production. 

Declining world wool prices depressed the market for Uru- 
guay’s leading export product. The resulting decrease in foreign 
exchange earnings made it difficult for the government to support 
wool prices. The meat export industry was inactive most of the 
year, except for by-products from animals slaughtered for home 
consumption, because of lack of agreement on government sub- 
sidies to private packers. Corollary effects were a decline in live- 
stock population and an extensive black market in cattle with 
Brazil. In July foreign packers began slaughtering on a small 
scale, but by August the relative inactivity provoked a labour 
crisis arising from exhaustion of unemployment insurance funds. 
A compromise allowing concessions to packers as well as to 
workers averted a strike, but exports were not expected to rise 
until livestock and subsidy questions were solved. The national 
council ordered domestic consumption of beef cut and arranged 
for the importation of 60,000 head of cattle from Argentina. 
The number of animals slaughtered in 1955 was about 60% of 
the 1954 figure. 

Brazil took 85% of the wheat surplus, and good crops of 
other products such as flaxseed helped to brighten the picture. 
Nevertheless, rising prices and deficit spending prompted meas- 
ures to tax retail beverages, lottery tickets and excess profits. A 
20% rise in the prices of staples hindered attempts to control 
the cost of living. The government set up retail outlets to help 
curb rising prices, but because of protests by small merchants 
the government-operated outlets were restricted. Hope of bal- 
ancing the budget faded with the realization that the 1955 
deficit would be 55,400,000 pesos, compared with a deficit in 
1954 Of 49,700,000 pesos. 

Relations with Argentina waxed hot and cold until Juan D. 
Per6on’s downfall in September. The appointment of veteran 
Socialist leader Alfredo L. Palacios as the new Argentine am- 
bassador to Uruguay was warmly received. (R. Hn.) 


Education—In 1952 there were 1,957 primary schools with 261,178 
pupils and 8,282 teachers and 115 secondary schools with 37,858 stu- 
dents. The University of Montevideo had 11,603 students in 1951. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued on Sept. 30, 1955, at 
47.62 cents U.S. currency, controlled rate; 35.71 cents, commercial free 
rate; and 28.9 cents, uncontrolled rate. Actual government expenditure 
in 1954 (preliminary figures) was 476,800,000 pesos; revenue, 427,100,- 
ooo pesos. The public debt on June 30, 1955, amounted to 1,198,100,000 
pesos, of which 102,500,000 pesos represented the external debt. Cur- 
rency in circulation (Aug. 31, 1955) totalled 400,000,000 pesos; demand 
deposits (May 31, 1955), 337,000,000 pesos. The U.S. department of 
commerce estimated U.S. direct investments in 1954 at $73,000,000, of 
which investments in manufacturing accounted for $37,000,000. The cost- 
of-living index (Montevideo) stood at 175 in Aug. 1955 (1948=100). 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled $248,958,000; 
imports, $274,451,000. Leading exports were wool (37%), meat and prod- 
ucts (18%), agricultural products (21%), textiles (14%) and _ hides, 
skins and leather (7%); leading imports, raw materials, including sugar, 
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iron and steel and cotton (28%), machinery and parts (16%), fuel and 
lubricants (14%), construction materials (10%) and motor vehicles 
(10%). Leading customers were the U.K. (19%), Brazil (14%), the 
U.S. (13%), the Netherlands (13%) and the U.S.S.R. (8%); leading 
suppliers, the U.S. (17%), the U.K. (15%), Brazil (12%), Germany 
(8%) and Venezuela (6%). 

Railways (1954) totalled 1,928 mi.; highways (1948) totalled 26,000 
mi., of which 3,051 mi. were paved national roads. On Jan. 1, 1954, 
there were 48,012 automobiles, 40,100 trucks and 1,523 buses. According 
to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 49 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 69,616 gross tons on June 30, 1954. Tele- 
phones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 104,510, of which 75% were automatic 
and located in Montevideo. 


Agriculture.—Official preliminary production estimates for major crops 
in the crop year 1954-55 (in metric tons) were as follows (final figures 
for the preceding year in parentheses): wheat 716,883 (818,619); linseed 
61,559 (64,519); barley 12,024 (13,083); malt barley 27,084 (27,326); 
(calendar year 1954) maize 207,977 (117,164); rice 52,518 (47,154); 
sunflower seed 91,688 (109,362); peanuts 3,899 (3,226). The 1951 agri- 
cultural census showed 23,408,642 sheep, 8,154,109 cattle, 511,547 milk 
cows, 667,251 horses and 258,980 pigs. Wool exports in the wool year 
1954-55 (Oct. 1-Sept. 30) were 128,948 bales of 460 kg. each (1953-54: 
156,853 bales). Meat exports in 1954 included 45,120 metric tons of 
frozen beef, 21.793 tons of canned beef and 6,871 tons of frozen mutton. 


Manufactures.—In 1954 there were an estimated 25,000 industrial es- 
tablishments with invested capital of 1,005,000,000 pesos and production 
valued at 1,202,000,000 pesos. Industrial workers totalled 180,185 in 
1951. Production estimates in 1954 included cement 280,000 metric tons; 
sulphuric acid 6,000 tons; electric energy 927,000,000 kw.hr. 

(J. W. Mw.) 


U.S.S.R.: see UNi1on oF Soviet SocrAList REPUBLICS. 


Utah A Rocky mountain state of the United States, admitted 
* to the union in 1896, Utah is popularly known as the 
“Beehive state.” Area: 84,916 sq.mi. (82,346 sq.mi. land, 2,570 
sq.mi. water). Pop.: (1950 census) 688,862; (July 1, 1955, est.) 
776,000; urban pop. 65.3% of total (1950 census), foreign-born 
4.3%, nonwhite 1.7%. Capital: Salt Lake City, pop. (1950 cen- 
sus) 182,121; other principal cities (with pop. 1950 census): 
Ogden (57,112), Provo (28,937), Logan (16,832). 

History.—The 31st session of the Utah legislature ended its 
60-day session early in 1955 having passed 186 bills and a num- 
ber of resolutions. A major accomplishment was the legislative 
reapportionment bill which provided for a 25-member senate 
and a house of 64 representatives. Basically, it gives the state’s 
urban areas control of the senate, while the rural districts dom- 
inate the house. The act was to go into effect for the 1956 gen- 
eral elections, but by October legal arguments were under way 
before the state supreme court to determine whether the legis- 
lature had exceeded its constitutional powers in passing the bill. 

In the field of taxation the legislature approved a number of 
bills to increase the state’s general fund by about $5,000,000 
and voted $54,700,000 for the next biennium. The general ap- 
propriation bill provided for $2,000,000 expenditures in unear- 
marked funds above the governor’s recommendations, but in an 
unusual display of felicity between the executive and legislative 
branches of government, the governor immediately approved it. 

Passage of a right-to-work bill, eliminating compulsory union 
membership as a condition to employment, placed Utah with 
several other states which had adopted such laws. On April 23 
a special session of the state legislature met for eight hours to 
correct the recently adopted child labour law which left 14- and 
15-year-olds with severely restricted fields of employment. The 
new bill permitted 14- and 15-year-olds to work in most pro- 
fessions formerly permitted for minors at 16. 

In the field of local government the 1955 state legislature 
directed the Utah legislative council to appoint a commission 
to make a study of possible reorganization of city and county 
governments. On Oct. 15, 1955, the rr-man Local Government 
Survey commission appointed by the council reported its recom- 
mendations which included: (1) the creation of a new depart- 
ment of finance in county government which would place under 
a single administrative head the overlapping duties now per- 
formed by a treasurer, assessor and auditor, and (2) a recom- 
mendation that the State Tax commission be given the respon- 
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sibility of assessing all property. 

The chief officers of Utah in 1955 were J. Bracken Lee, gov- 
ernor; LaMont F. Toronto, secretary of state; Sherman J. 
Preece, auditor: Sid Lambourne, treasurer; E. R. Callister, at- 
torney general; E. Allen Bateman, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Education.— For the 1954-55 school year there were 119,476 full-time 
elementary students enrolled in 380 elementary schools and 71,976 full- 
time secondary students enrolled in 141 secondary schools. This total of 
191,452 was an increase of 8,288 over the 1953-54 figure. During 1954- 
55 the state certified 3,788 elementary school teachers and 2,915 secon- 
dary school teachers. With principals and supervisors the total instruc- 
tional staff for the state reached 6,894, an increase of 689 over the 
previous year. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Total expenditures for public assistance during the fiscal year July 1954 
to June 1955 amounted to $15,251,931.86 (for 26,569 persons), which 
was an increase of $634,570.01 over the 1953-54 figure. The funds were 
distributed as follows: old-age assistance $6,801,829.23 (9,739 persons) ; 
aid to dependent children $4,241,983.13 (11,453 persons) ; aid to the 
blind $178,053.50 (256 persons); aid to the disabled $1,343,591.31 
(1,940 persons); aid to unemployables $705,607.67 (1,024); aid to em- 
ployables $685,685.33 (1,642); foster care $272,659.75 (445 persons) , 
medical care and sight conservation $24,213.87 (70 persons); welfare 
services $172,570; and administration $825,738.07. 

For the year July 1954 to June r955 the four Utah welfare institutions 
reported the following expenditures and populations: industrial school at 
Ogden, $324,945.32 and 152 students; mental hospital at Provo, $1,637,- 
6or.tt with 1,357 patients; training school at American Fork, $695,- 
256.60 and 716 students; and the tuberculosis sanatorium at Ogden, 
$177,500 with 76 patients. 

Communications._-All highways and roads in the state (federal, state 
and local combined) totalled 31,039 mi. as of Dec. 31, 1954, of which 
16,009.4 mi. were surfaced. State and federal funds disbursed for high- 
ways and roads totalled $17,498,652.12 in the 1954-55 fiscal year. New 
road and highway construction completed during the fiscal year aggre- 
gated 368.1 mi. (new and reconstructed roads). Total registered motor 
vehicles as of Dec. 31, 1954, numbered 310,134 including 243,884 pas- 
senger cars. All railroads operating in the state numbered nine in 1955, 
with track mileage (within the state) of 3,026.64 and line mileage of 
1,805.53 (as of Dec. 31, 1954); the track mileage included 96.77 mi. 
owned by three terminal companies in the state. Airports and airfields in 
1955 numbered: commercial and municipal 44; military 5; private 54; 
other ro. Regularly scheduled air lines operating in the state numbered 
five in 1955. Operating radio stations in 1955 numbered 20 AM stations 


and 2 FM stations. Operating television stations in 1955 numbered three 
VHF stations. 

Banking and Finance——As of June 30, 1955, the 45 state banks had 
resources totalling $468,711,808.44 and the 9 national banks $342,196,- 
997.29 for a combined total of $810,908,805.73, an increase of $45,441,- 
991.61 over 1954. Deposits for the 45 state banks reached $433,569.- 
157.55, while the 9 national banks reported deposits of $319,391,577.71 
for a combined total of $752,960,735.26. There were 15 state-chartered 
savings and loan associations with total resources of $91,621,782.63. 

State receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, were $110,- 
629,405.50; disbursements amounted to $115,672,421.90. There was no 
bonded indebtedness for the state as a whole. 

Agriculture—For Utah, 1954 cash receipts from livestock and products 
totalled $110,539,000, down 1.25% from 1953; crops $38,752,000, down 


Table I.—Principal Agricultural Products of Utah 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

ibiEVAINe “Aeo A Qed Goo 8 tf alot 8,385,000 7,240,000 6,000,000 
Wiest: BU fete ene ss 3 es a8 A 7,314,000 6,555,000 8,126,000 
Cater bGs pace cyneiae ted oto a oie : f 1,794,000 1,980,000 2,107,000 
CONN MS Ge) 6! ed en ps ie ws eine 5 1,638,000 1,443,000 1,007,000 
Patalsess Ouro cae) wl 6) oat tal reine At 3,375,000 3,380,000 3,066,000 
Sugar beets, toms . . . 2. se ons 6 47 8,000 435,000 467,000 
Havilalll tons oo. sa Pane) ot hers we ste 1,246,000 1,182,000 1,161,000 
Reaches "busta nBin oes Jeeta sie ‘ 480,000 584,000 636,000 
ADples, OUN eco" elie Meee 6 ot nas 380,000 370,000 422,000 
Pears, bu. . Oa Ae Dot ec 140,000 320,000 168,000 
Gelery, crates... «= + Oho toceid 126,000 159,000 330,000 
Tomatoes, bu. (fresh market) . .. . « 5 48,000 40,000 69,000 
Tomatoes, tons (canning). . . ... ss 67,000 49,300 75,200 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


4.43%: crops and livestock combined $149,291,000, down 2.1%. Adding 
in government payments of $2.662,000, total cash receipts for Utah farm- 
ers in 1954 amounted to $151,953,000. Adding also the value of crops, 
livestock and products consumed in farm homes, estimated at $1,519,000, 
gave a total farm income of $153,472,000 for 1954, down 6.09% from 
1953. The total value of livestock on Utah farms as of Jan. 1, 1955, 


Table ll.—Principal Industries of Utah 


Avy. workers Total wages 


Industry per month 1954 

Mining. « «06» «© 6 so % Joon Ge Oat 12,941 $ 58,161,256 
Contract construction . . 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 © 6 O79. 47,925,265 
Manvfacturing a ele Seo wells: | Sieeeie's bers ST 219. 123,678,422 
Transportation, communication and utilities. . . . 12,022 45,891,202 
Wholesale and retail trade . Ble hel surat knees 49,813 147,809,496 
Finance, insurance and real estate . . » «+» « « 8,007 27,009,037 
SEtGieGas Gone? Mee ne tae wi cheat ek eee 15,663 36,400,974 
Dilesaliinatith ats ve ca ce ah Vir és) ak ieg hyde ho oe 411 893,138 

Total (all industries) . . . 6 2 6 « © we © 2 141,655 $487,768,790 


UTILITIES, PUBLIC—VATICAN CITY STATE 


amounted to $102,055,000. 
Manufacturing.—Total wages for 1954 showed a decrease a eet 


from 1953. 


Table IH.—Mineral Production of Utah 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ilsonit Sansa sake 61,000 $ 1,780,000 61,000 $ 2,184,000 
peg AO RON eS 190,000 1,125,000 198,000 1,458,000 
Coal 7S dae Ont O00) 32,410,000 6,544,000 37,689,000 
Gokem a tel ons) a co a2) ee ZR OCO 2 1,492,000 2 
Gopper = «= s)« © 0 283,000 136,921,000 269,000 154,691,000 
Fluorspar  . - « «+ «© © © 17,000 439,000 16,000 375,000 
Goldii(oz:)i) .ateurtie- monte 436,000 15,243,000 483,000 16,920,000 
Ironore! lel ol nenmediten 4,469,000 15,026,000 5,171,000 26,497,000 
YC: ete oS oO. Seid 50,000 16,168,000 42,000 10,879,000 
s (th d cu. 
pee greg cae - 3,006,000 225,000 eal aad yee 
ANH A 6 og 6 NAO tT Vs i 
eee 5 : eval 3.5 136,000 aes y ered p 7a 
Sand and tor a6 3,260,000 2,350,00 i F B 
Sitios) aes Sse po ZAM) 6,511,000 6,726,000 6,087,000 
Stone? .. 1s! .< er e BG 4c 852,000 1,123,000 997,000 1,447,000 
VA Gago ee Ds ODO 33,000 10,938,000 29,000 6,712,000 
Other minerals . + + « « AO 24,719,000 wets 28,931,000 
ietlimeteo og o o 6 6 $265,501,000 $298,629,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


Mineral Output.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those min- 
eral commodities produced in Utah in 1952 and 1953 (preliminary ) whose 
value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Utah was second among the states in 
the production of copper, gold and silver, third in manganese, fourth 
in iron and fifth in fluorspar; and ranked 13th in the value of its mineral 
output, with 2.08% of the U.S. total. 


Utilities, Public: see Pusiic UTILITIES. 
Vacation: see Tourist TRAVEL. 
Vanadium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Varnishes: see PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
This sovereign, independent state 


Vatican City State. was established by the Lateran 


treaty between the Holy See and the Italian government on 
Feb. 11, 1929. The treaty was recognized in international law 
with the reigning pope as sovereign and was made an integral 
part of the constitution of Italy on March 26, 1947. 

Diplomatic representatives of 45 nations are accredited to 
the Vatican. The Holy See in its diplomatic relations with other 
governments through the world is represented by 40 nuncios 
and internuncios. 

The area of Vatican City is 108.7 ac., excluding the papal 
domain of Castel Gandolfo outside of Rome. Vatican City in- 
cludes Saint Peter, the Vatican palace and museum, the Vatican 
gardens and neighbouring buildings. Thirteen basilicas and edi- 
fices in Rome, although they are outside the boundaries of the 
state, enjoy extraterritorial rights. 

The normal population of Vatican City is approximately 
1,000, most of whom are ecclesiastics. Two hundred and fifty 
lay persons are enrolled in the Pontifical Armed Corps which 
includes the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor, the 
Noble Guards and the Papal Gendarmes. 

During 1955 the Vatican accepted an invitation to partici- 
pate in the conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which took place in Geneva, Switz. A Vatican delegate, Msgr. 
Alfred Teobaldi, attended the first United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders which 
also took place in Geneva. 

The West German federal government declared that “with 
the appointment of a West German Ambassador to the Holy 
See last year (1954), a new stage was begun in the good rela- 
tions which have always existed between the Vatican and the 
Federal Republic.” It paid tribute to the Vatican’s relief efforts 
and said that Pius XII, “who contributed so much to ease the 
material and spiritual distress of Germany during the first rost- 
war year, also professed his benevolent interest in Germany 
during the past year.” 


In 1955 14 world known scholars, natives of eight countries 


VEAL—VEGETABLES 


and representing many branches of learning, were named by 
Pope Pius XII to membership in the Pontifical Academy of 
Science. Among those honoured was Theodore de Karman, 
physicist, of the California Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

In commemoration of the sooth anniversary of Fra Angelico’s 
death, Pope Pius XII on April 20, 1955, opened an exhibition 
of the pious painter’s work. American museums contributed by 
lending several pictures. (See also Prus XII; Roman CaTHOoLIc 
CHURCH.) CjeevAls) 


Veal: see Meat. 


Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats. S20". 0° 

BI ESCECiaG EONpISueIn 
1955 plus a very high level of pork and beef slaughter provided 
a superabundance of fats and oils. Oilseed production was a 
record 132% of the 1947-49 base, as compared with 118% in 
1954. Included were 371,898,000 bu. of soybeans, about 6,119,- 
cco tons of cottonseed, 1,738,725,000 lb. of peanuts and 42,- 
985,000 bu. of flaxseed. 


Table |.—U.S. Production of Principal Fats and Oils 


(In millions of pounds) 


Average 
1955* 1954F 1953 1937-41 
BL CTMetre uisiaicy Re sss! fo P's) esas Io..8) 4a 1,600 1,563 1,677 2,224 
PRINCD EMCI are Te atte? 3c ig use) os emdet sie. 2,850 2,590 2,208 2,091 
Balblaitallow was. Mess cee lore ve) to shee a 270 269 255 225 
Edible:vegetablevoils’ . . . 6 « « os «. « 5,925 5,378 LOM [P! 2,254 
OUP TaissOnasOls) = nies) see ee! xe 2929 2,825 2,661 1,303 
BEV ING LOU SME cereuseaioms op ie iolife.. on fats ay eer ve 653 742 801 364 
RDI OUstot Mal) Wet oc, oe. fe. ue ee Th gu wes 210 213 192 228 
PORCH eeerettats Tal ce es) S)e) sso ae 14,433 13,580 13,066 8,689 
*Forecast. {Preliminary. 


Price supports were generally lower: in the case of soybeans 
at $2.04 per bushel, 70% of parity, as compared with $2.22 and 
80% of parity for the 1954 crop; flaxseed at $2.91 per bushel 
(65% of parity) against $3.14 and 70% in the previous year; 
peanuts at 12.2 cents per pound (90% of parity) in both 
years; and cottonseed at $46.34 per ton (65% of parity) as 
compared with $54 per ton (75% of parity) on the 1954 crop. 
In October farmers averaged $2.08 per bushel for soybeans, 
$2.76 per bushel for flaxseed, 11.8 cents per pound for peanuts 
and $43.50 per ton for cottonseed. 

Exports of animal fats and greases were valued at $171,670,- 
000 in 1954-55 as compared with $140,626,000 in the previous 
year. Oilseeds exported were valued at $170,990,000 and vege- 
table oil exports at $115,181,000. Supplementary imports of oil- 
seeds were valued at $55,748,000 and vegetable oils at $77,099,- 
ooo. Tung oil imports, almost wholly from Argentina, approxi- 


Table !l—World Exports of Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


(In thousands of short tons) 


Commodity Average Average 
1955* 1954F 1945-49 1935-39 
Edible vegetable oils . 1.935.) so 850 lize 
Palm oils . ee ree eR ek ee oe 27300 2,000 MN, AS 2,205 
PISUSTTICUCOUSH ONAN tae) cf ah Pe bate lo Pier ot Vale a ake 680 885 479 1,008 
Animal fats . fe re eee ree A a LT SOO La AS: 765 885 
RMIT OUST MO terra: er te ee 700 745 405 710 
Total 7,200 7,250 4,042 6,561 
*Forecast. Estimate. 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops ond 
Markets, vol. 71, no. 9, p. 345 (Aug. 29, 1955). 
mated the agreed maximum quota of 21,800,000 Ib. for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1955. 

World production of fats, oils and oilseeds appeared likely to 
exceed the 28,000,000 short tons (oil equivalent) of 1954 and to 
be far above the average 23,995,000 tons of 1935-39. 

Whale oil production was forecast at 415,000 tons and sperm 
oil at 85,000 tons in 1955. 
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Preliminary indications were that world export would reach 
200,000 tons, oil equivalent, slightly below the record of 
250,000 tons in 1954 but about 10% above prewar. (See also 


(J. K. R.) 


‘E 
7; 
CoTTOoN; PEANUTS; SOYBEANS.) 


Vegetables The 1955 volume of the U.S. vegetable pro- 
* duction for fresh use and processing was 2% 
larger than in 1954, approximately one-fifth more than before 
World War II, but slightly below the 1947-49 average. The 
estimated total of 24,500,000,000 Ib. of commercial vegetables 
for sale fresh at local and distant markets (but excluding house- 
hold gardens) provided 141 lb. of fresh vegetables per capita. 
Somewhat smaller supplies, together with higher consumer in- 
comes, resulted in a price index of 230 (1910-14=100) for 
fresh vegetables in September as compared with 173 in Sept. 
1954 and 221 for the full year 1954. Exports of vegetables and 
preparations in 1954-55 were valued at $101,900,000 as com- 
pared with $88,864,000 in the previous year. Imports of supple- 
mentary vegetables and preparations were valued at $25,088.,- 
000 as compared with $31,791,000 in 1953-54. 


Table |.—U.S. Vegetable Production for Fresh Market 


(In thousands) 


Indicated Average, 

Crop Unit 1955 1954 1949-53 
BrCnOKeS 5 o: Sas. aysenesis. way nonite boxes 890 900 PHT d 
ASPOFaAGUS.6. ode) sles oS es 3 crates 3,412 3,448 3,736 
Beans, lima. s asic & S Gana tenet bu. 1,312 1,376 1,657 
Beans, SAGp.. 40 gs ue se ee bu. 18,722 17,907 18,228 
Béets seca buceeem tubes. SF oe bu. 1,318 1,617 1,638 
Broccoli . - Seton 3 crates 5,203 4,490 4,662 
Brussels sprouts . hs Wh Rae tons 19 31 25 
GCabbagessn gence. wuts Muveice ts tons 995 ties 1,191 
Cantalaoupes: 1. Sa eo os crates 15,604 16,062 14,183 
Garrofse ois @s., tadic estat bu. 28,634 31,056 30,506 
Cauliflower. fo. be aes crates 11,969 10,268 12,541 
Celery 0s i oureiode rd eit se serine crates 24,711 25,145 22,962 
Cornyisweeturnw. «ee eee 5 doz. ears 26,838 24,981 22,870 
Cucumbers20e4 238.8 ee bu. 8,135 8,231 Tioe 
Eggplanty coon. ae ee) tee ae bu. 1,476 1,480 WASZ 
Escarolets Fish Piva. fa. fee bu. 2,553 2,452 1,976 
Honeyball melons. . . ... crates —_ —_— 67 
Honeydew melons. . . ... es crates 3,624 4,010 2,985 
Kalen a ve ng on ts boo ace wae bu. 990 1,050 1,172 
Lettuce Je ee crates 41,938 40,695 37,818 
Onions OOM ee eS sacks 40,695 43,602 42,720 
Peasngreemr aus. see a eurer cs bu. 1,457 1,417 2,188 
Peppers; Greens monet ou ele red reece bu. 11,441 11,306 9,406 
Shallotsssterwe toy tar ay ou a es bbl. 214 127 141 
Spinach. . : a) tks) caloP ewe bu. 9,009 9,227 11,249 
Tomatoes) <-o t a ue Gare asieied ae bu. 39,232 37,443 34,096 
Wratermelons!: 05) i SNe e's melons TST ¥7O 119,803 100,229 


Commercial Truck Crops for the Fresh Market.—The win- 
ter fresh vegetable crop of Florida, the Gulf coast and the 
southwest, harvested early in the year, was 1,461,100 tons, 94% 
as much as in 1954 and 99% of average. The spring crop of 
fresh vegetables was 2,531,100 tons, 4% below 1954 but 8% 
above average. Fresh summer vegetables were abundant; the 
4,402,900 tons were 2% in excess of 1954 and 5% above aver- 
age. The indicated fall fresh vegetable crop of 1,961,000 tons 
was 97% of 1954 and 2% below average. Preliminary indica- 
tions for early 1956 were for a smaller crop of winter beets and 
spinach, a kale crop 5% larger than the previous year, and a 
record large winter lettuce crop. 

Commercial Truck Crops for Processing.—The 1955 pro- 
duction of cucumbers for pickles, green peas, pimientos, spinach 
and tomatoes exceeded the 1954 tonnages, but green lima beans, 
snap beans, beets, kraut cabbage and sweet corn yielded less 
than in 1954. The 1955 packs of both canned and frozen vege- 
tables were a little larger than in 1954, but carry-over stocks 
were lower; stocks of frozen vegetables in July were 410,000,- 
ooo Ib., 8% less than a year earlier. Supplies per capita were 
40.9 lb. of canned and 5.8 lb. of frozen vegetables, the latter 
2% less than in 1954. 

Dry Edible Peas and Beans.—The 1955 U.S. dry edible bean 
crop, indicated at 19,094,000 bags of 100 lb. each, was larger 
than the 18,899,000 bags of 1954 and the 1944-53 average of 
17,317,000 bags. Michigan produced 4,888,000 bags; the Cali- 
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fornia crop was reduced below earlier prospects to 4,848,000 
bags (5,122,000 bags in 1954); followed by Idaho with 2,594,- 


Table |I.—U.S. Production of 11 Vegetables for Processing 


(In tons) 
Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 ponte: 
Asparagus e «esses tesnae 128,400 101,600 99,00 
Sein ee ee ae Ce DC ae 87,300 103,000 70,900 
Beans/snap: . + 6 < «8 2 ee 6 2 8 310,100 341,400 236,800 
Daaiats, -0 0a Lal So Rene eae hs 139,400 146,800 143,100 
Cabbdgewe es susie nets. 6 evte ee nts 160,700 208,100 189,100 
Corn sweetie bie «oer + es onne 1,168,700 1,488,800 1,239,800 
Cocunibers buts datheb/ep aiietoy Geveume 312,100 304,600 250,600 
Peas, greenf. . «+s = 0 = + # e 454,200 400,100 438,200 
Pimlentoss ots. 6 = «1 #0 «6 sts n6 34,500 22,200 20,000 
Spindchipewrwniareeiue? os wot st nt omer ens 123,000 91,300 113,400 
NOMOlOSSi eure, 0 ouch cele s, (olrle voces 3,224,500 2,697,700 3,109,100 
*Husk on.  tShelled. 


ooo bags. Prices to producers in October averaged $7.04 per 
hundredweight as compared with $7.81 per bag a year earlier. 
The official support price averaged $6.36 per hundredweight, or 
70% of parity, as compared with $7.24 per hundredweight, or 
80% of parity, on the 1954 crop. U.S. export of 1,739,000 bags 
of dry beans in 1954-55 was 21% below 1953-54. 

The dry field pea crop of 1955, largely produced in Washing- 
ton and Idaho, was indicated at 2,833,000 bags, the second 
smallest crop since 1940, one-fifth below the 3,484,000 bags of 
1954 and only three-fifths of the 1944-53 average of 4,764,000 
bags. The average price to producers in October was $6.41 per 
bag (100 Ib.) as compared with $4.31 a year earlier. The U.S. 
in 1954-55 exported, partly from Commodity Credit corpora- 
tion stocks and largely to Europe, 1,233,000 bags of dry edible 
peas, a new record and more than double the 543,000 bags 
exported in 1953-54. 

Of a large world lentil production, about 1,500,000 bags 
moved in world trade; Turkey, Argentina, Algeria and Chile 
were the major exporters; western Germany was a major im- 
porter. Prices were about 10% higher than in 1954. (See also 
POTATOES.) (ie KR) 


. In spite of the encouraging ad- 
Venereal Diseases. vances made in the treatment and 
contro! of the venereal diseases, they continued to be serious 
public health problems. This was reflected in morbidity data 
showing that approximately 374,000 cases of venereal disease 
were reported in 1955. The situation was further accentuated 
by the fact that in the fiscal year 1955, 17 states of the United 
States had more new cases of infectious syphilis reported than 
during the previous year, and 25 states showed increases in re- 
ported cases of gonorrhoea. 

State and territorial health departments reported 126,931 
cases of syphilis in all stages. Of this total 6,698 were cases in 
the early infectious lesion stage of the disease, 22,230 were 
cases in the early latent stage, 86,394 in the late and late 
latent stages. There were 5,779 cases of congenital syphilis re- 
ported in 1955. In 1954, 78.2% of the congenital syphilis pa- 
tients reported by age were Io years of age or older. Reported 
cases of gonorrhoea in continental United States numbering 
239,787 for fiscal year 1955 were higher than for the previous 
12 months. This was the first time an increase over the previous 
year had been shown in gonorrhoea morbidity since 1946. 
Chancroid, lymphogranuloma venereum and granuloma ingui- 
nale in the states and territories accounted for 4,410 cases, of 
which chancroid comprised two-thirds. 

Total mortality from syphilis in the fiscal year 1955 was esti- 
mated at 4,970 deaths, a rate of 3.1 per 100,000 population. 
This estimate was based on information given as to the cause 
of death on a 10% sample of death certificates. In 1953 the 
infant mortality rate resulting from syphilis was 1.4 per 100,000 


VENEZUELA 


live births. These deaths from syphilis represented casefinding 
and treatment failures. 

The rate of first admissions to all mental hospitals (exclusive 
of Veterans administration facilities) from psychoses resulting 
from syphilis was 1.8 per 100,000 population in 1952. However, 
the tragic consequences of uncontrolled syphilis were strongly 
reflected in the fact that 38,000 persons with syphilitic insanity 
were in mental hospitals in Sept. 1955 because their infections 
were not discovered and treated early. While the rate of first 
admissions to mental hospitals because of syphilis had de- 
clined, the cost of maintenance of patients hospitalized because 
of syphilitic blindness in 1951 was more than $12,000,000. The 
estimated loss of income by males hospitalized with syphilitic 
psychoses in 1952 was more than $98,000,000. 

Venereal disease diagnostic and treatment services were pro- 
vided in 20 prevention and control centres operated and staffed 
by local health departments in 7 states and the District of 
Columbia. In addition to these centres 2,113 venereal disease 
clinics in 48 states and 4 territories were maintained. Of the 
1,858,000 persons examined in these clinics in 1955, 297,000 
(16%) were admitted for treatment. Staff members of health 
departments interviewed 170,000 patients for their sex contacts. 
Finding these contacts of civilians plus contacts of military per- 
sonnel, as well as other suspects, resulted in a total of 380,000 
investigations. More than 70%, or 266,000 persons, were brought 
to examination which resulted in 104,500 persons with a vene- 
real disease being brought or returned to treatment. 

The changing prevalence of syphilis made acute the need for 
a more specific serologic test for syphilis, simple enough to be 
performed in the average serologic laboratory. The public health 
service’s Venereal Disease Experimental laboratory at Chapel 
Hill, N.C., developed such a test. It was named the Treponema 
pallidum Complement Fixation (TPCF) test. Chemical frac- 
tionation of pathogenic 7. pallidum produced a proteinlike 
antigen, which, when used in the usual complement fixation test 
procedures, appeared to be specific for treponemal infections. 
The results were highly reproducible and easily read. Commer- 
cial manufacture of the antigen appeared feasible and was be- 
ing undertaken by two companies. (See also EPIDEMIOLOGY. ) 

(Cease) 

The republic of Venezuela, with an area of 352,- 
Venezuela. 142 sq.mi. had an estimated population of 
5,774,000 (1955), not including indigenous tribes living outside 
of cities. The capital, Caracas, had 611,048 inhabitants (1953 
est.). Other cities of importance were Maracaibo with 304,313, 
Barquisimeto 132,123, Valencia 105,315, Maracay 77,049, San 
Cristobal 64,970, Cumana 56,604, Ciudad Bolivar 36,278, Puerto 
la Cruz 36,000 and Puerto Cabello 35,000. President in 1955 
was Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

History.—Venezuelan relations with other American states 
continued to be amicable during 1955. New commercial agree- 
ments with France and Great Britain were discussed; one was 
concluded with Switzerland. The president made a state visit to 
Peru in June, and received a return visit from the president of 
Peru in August. A number of new roads and other public works 
were completed during the winter of 1954-55, but no new 
projects in the field of public works were undertaken. The sta- 
bility of the budget was maintained so that the fiscal year 
could close with no deficit. The Agrarian institute began in 
Tachira a new agricultural colony, similar to that opened at 
Turén in 1953. When completed in 1960, it would cover an 
area of 50,000 ac., no holding being less than 25 ac. The esti- 
mated cost was $12,000,000. Plans for other colonies were being 
prepared by the institute. The government’s project of petro- 
chemical plants which would provide fertilizer and like products 
was given effect in 1955 with the letting of contracts for one 
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plant near Puerto Cabello. Other new industries were begun, 
with both foreign and domestic capital. 

At the end of February a meeting of the oil division of the 
International Labour office was interrupted by the expulsion 
from Venezuela of a foreign delegate who had engaged in sweep- 
ing criticism of Venezuela’s labour policy. As the government 
refused to permit his return unless he were to retract his alle- 
gations, the ILO in Geneva, Switz., suspended the meeting, 
whereupon Venezuela immediately withdrew from the Inter- 
national Labour office. 

Petroleum production and exportation continued at the high 
levels of 1954, despite recurrent rumours and threats of legis- 
lative restrictions upon the importation into the United States 
of foreign oil. The production of sugar, coffee and dairy prod- 
ucts continued to meet the requirements of a rapidly growing 
population. Some emphasis upon agricultural workers was 
placed by the immigration authorities in 1955, and the effort 
was being made by the immigration agencies in Europe to select 
entire families versed in agricultural specialties. 

Railroad construction continued, and the shipping company 
was thoroughly reorganized. In August Col. Llovera Paez, in 
charge of special economic development studies since the be- 
ginning of the administration, became also minister of com- 
munications. This was considered to be the first step in the 
regrouping of ministries announced in the presidential message 
of April 1954. 

The dredging of the Maracaibo bar was vigorously pushed 
during 1955 in order that Lake Maracaibo might be entered by 
ships of deeper draft somewhat earlier than the projected 
terminal date (1958). 

Unemployment continued to be insignificant, but the net ad- 
dition to population from immigration fell off from the levels 
of recent years because of some slight repatriation. (See also 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. ) (C. E. Mc.) 


/ Education.—At the end of 1954 there were 7,014 primary schools, pub- 
lic and private, with 608,976 pupils and 16,944 teachers, and 197 secon- 
dary and special schools with 33,481 students. University education was 
available at three public and two private universities with total attend- 
ance of 7,645 in 1954. Education was allotted 6.4% of the 1955-56 
budget. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the bolivar, valued at 29.85 cents U.S. 
currency during 1955. The 1955-56 budget (July 1—June 30) was bal- 
anced initially at 2,555,000,000 bolivares. Actual revenue in 1954-55 
was 2,829,531,543 bolivares; expenditure, 2,549,440,251 bolivares. There 
was no external debt; the total government and government-guaranteed 
debt was 496,532,000 bolivares on Dec. 31, 1954. Currency in circulation 
(July 31, 1955) totalled 920,000,000 bolivares; demand deposits, 1,287,- 
000,000 bolivares. The U.S. department of commerce estimated U.S. di- 
rect investments in 1954 at $1,399,000,000, of which petroleum invest- 
ments accounted for $1,038,000,000. The cost-of-living index (Caracas) 
stood at 123 in June 1955 (1948=100). National income in 1953 was 
estimated at 9,893,000,000 bolivares. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1954 totalled 5,660,989,648 
bolivares; imports, 2,745,803,659 bolivares. Chief exports were crude 
petroleum and petroleum products (94%), iron ore (2%), coffee (2%) 
and cacao (1%); leading imports, machinery and apparatus (35%), 
metals and manufactures (18%), foodstuffs (12%) and textiles (6%). 
Leading suppliers were the U.S. (62%), the U.K. (8%), Germany (7%), 
Canada (4%) and France (4%). The Netherlands Antilles and the U.S. 
were the principal customers. 

Railways (Dec. 1950) totalled 759 mi., including 128 mi. of industrial 
trackage: highways (1953), 10,243 mi. of all-weather roads. On June 30, 
1954, there were 112,048 automobiles, 75,921 trucks and 5,260 buses. 
According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 103 
vessels (100 tons and more) aggregating 211,983 gross tons on June 30, 
1954. Telephones (Jan. 1, 1954) numbered 92,420, 93.7% of which were 
automatic and 69% of which were located in the federal district. 

Agriculture.—Production estimates for the 1954-55 crop year (prelimi- 
nary figures) included coffee 580,000 bags of 132 Ib. each; cacao 37,037,- 
000 Ib.: maize 326,000 metric tons. In 1954, 93,669 metric tons of sugar, 
30,895 tons of rice (milled), 642 tons of cotton and 14,991,000 lb. of 
tobacco were produced and 431,000 bags of coffee were exported. The 
1950 census showed 5,631,986 cattle and 1,467,178 pigs. 

Manvufactures.—Production in 1954 included cement 1,212,021 metric 
tons; soap 16,376 tons; cigarettes 2,995,130,000 units; tires 372,045 
units; beer 138,757,000 1.; cotton cloth 14,210,860 metres; electricity 
979,257,000 kw.hr. 

Minerals.—Production of crude petroleum in 1954 totalled 691,788,000 
bbl.; natural gas, 764,015,000,000 cu.ft. Crude petroleum exports totalled 
528,634,000 bbl. in 1954; refinery throughout 161,853,000 bbl.; exports 
of refined products 126,250,000 bbl. At the end of 1954 proven reserves 
totalled 10,919,000,000 bbl. and maximum refining capacity was 483,- 


MARCOS PEREZ JIMENEZ (right), president of Venezuela, receiving his 
sword July 5, 1955, marking his promotion to the rank of brigadier general. 
Jiménez thus became the first general in the army of Venezuela since 1945. 
Minister of defense Col. Oscar M. Carta is presenting the sword 


595 bbl. per day: oil pipelines totalled 2,116 mi. in length. Production 
of other minerals in 1954 included iron ore 5,388,638 metric tons; gold 
56,100 troy ounces: diamonds 96,983 carats; coal 32,047 tons; lead 900 


tons; asbestos 674 tons. (J. W. Mw.) 

A north Atlantic state of the United States of 
Vermont. America, the only one of the New England states 
without a seacoast, Vermont is popularly known as the “Green 
Mountain state’; it was admitted to the union in 1791. Area: 
9,609 sq.mi., of which 331 sq.mi. are water. Population (1950) 
377,747 (including 240,135 rural, 137,612 urban; 348,435 native 
white, 443 Negro, 28,753 foreign born). The U.S. bureau of the 
census estimated the population of the state to be 377,000 on 
July 1, 1955. The chief cities are Montpelier (cap., pop., 1950 
census) 8,599, Burlington 33,155 and Rutland 17,659. 

History.—The general assembly met in 1955 from Jan. 5 to 
June 11, the longest session on record. Legislation enacted or 
amended included acts authorizing the state of Vermont to enter 
into a compact with other states in New England to establish 
the New England Board of Higher Education, making the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agricultural college, Burlington, 
a state institution, approving bonding for the construction of 
highways instead of the former pay-as-you-go plan, enabling the 
construction of limited access highways, authorizing purchase 
and administration of Salk polio vaccine and authorizing and 
empowering the public service commission with approval of the 
governor to enter into contracts for purchase and transmission 
of electrical energy from the place of purchase to a point or 
points within the state and resell such energy to electric distri- 
bution companies on a nonprofit basis. 

The Chester A. Arthur State park in Fairfield was dedicated 
Aug. 25, 1954. The park, a shrine to the Vermont-born presi- 
dent of the United States, commemorates his birthplace. 

Chief officers of the state during 1955 were Joseph B. John- 
son, governor; Mrs. Consuelo Northrop Bailey, lieutenant gov- 
ernor; George H. Amidon, state treasurer; Howard E. Arm- 
strong, secretary of state; David V. Anderson, auditor of ac- 
counts; Robert T. Stafford, attorney general. Mrs. Bailey was 
the first woman to hold the office of lieutenant governor of 
Vermont. 


Education.—The number of elementary schools in the state on June 30, 
1955, was 614. The elementary school enrolment 1954-55 was 51,320 and 
the teaching staff 2,023. There were 81 public high schools in the state in 
1954-55, with an enrolment of 18,022 and teaching staff of 837. Total 
current expenditures for education, exclusive of capital outlay, were $15,- 
531,235.81, of which $3.471,963.25 (about 22%) was paid by the state 
to the local school districts for general state aid. Aid approved by the 
1953 general assembly to local school districts for the construction and 
alteration of buildings, and paid in 1953-54, for construction started 
since July 1, 1947, amounted to $1,430,927, and aid for construction for 
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the year ended June 30, 1955, was $841,505.54. The state superintendent 
of schools was the commissioner of education A. John Holden. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Relief in general was administered by the overseer of the poor in each 
town. An average number of 6,858 persons a month received old-age as- 
sistance from state funds amounting to $3,745,119.76 during the year 
ended June 30, 1955. Aid to dependent children was distributed to an 
average number of 1,132 recipients monthly, from funds amounting to 
$812,409. Blind assistance funds amounting to $94,461 were distributed 
to about 162 persons a month. Aid to the disabled was paid to about 447 
persons a month, and amounted to $243,059. 

Unemployment compensation payments made under the Vermont law 
numbered 174,335, and amounted to $3,875,683 for the year ended June 
30, 1955. The three state correctional institutions during the year ended 
June 30, 1955, had an average of 444 inmates; their total expenses were 
$774,791. 

Communications The total mileage of the public highway system 
(state, state-aid and town highways) as of June 30, 1955, was 13,678 of 
which 1,852 mi. were in the state system and 2,777 mi. in the state-aid 
system. Total expenditures during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
amounted to $15,633,136.42. There were 853.3 mi. of railways in the 
state in the year ended Dec. 31, 1954; telephone subscribers were esti- 
mated at 81,750. Airports numbered 20, seaplane landing area 1 and 
airways 4, with a total mileage of about 300 during the year ended June 
30, 1955 (official CAA figure of 250 mi., to which was added 50 mi. for 
the airway established between Montpelier and Newport in 1955). 

Banking and Finance.—The number of state and national banks as of 
June 30, 1955, was 73 of which 37 were state banks with total deposits 
of $244,863.468.17. The seven state co-operative building, savings and 
loan associations had assets of $5,596,692.40. 

Total receipts of the state as of June 30, 1955, were $48,193,467; 
total disbursements $51,954,308.94; there was no unappropriated surplus, 
but rather a deficit of $569,038.44; total debt outstanding was $7,531,- 
ooo. 

Agriculture—Vermont cash receipts from farm marketing for the year 
1954 according to the agricultural marketing service of the U.S. depart- 
ment of agriculture totalled $106,200,000 compared with $110,200,000 
in 1953. In the fall of 1954 the state had 15,981 farms, a drop of 
3.062 farms in five years, but the total land in the state’s farms declined 
only three tenths of 1%. 

Honey produced in Vermont in 1954 amounted to 506,000 Ib. com- 
pared with 260,000 lb. in 1953. Production of maple syrup in 1955 ac- 
cording to the agricultural marketing service of the U.S. department of 
agriculture was very uneven throughout the state. The apple crop was the 
largest in more than 20 years. 

There were 479,000 head of cattle on Vermont farms Jan. 1, 1955, of 
which 320,000 were cows and heifers kept for milk production, compared 
with 484,000 head in 1954, of which 317.000 were kept for milk produc- 
tion. There were 115,000 turkeys raised on Vermont farims in 1955, com- 
pared with 128,000 in 1954. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Vermont 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn burs Ss Jace het © 3,060,000 2,856,000 2,602,000 
Hay, tons <6 bene dws 1,441,000 1,343,000 1,340,000 
Apples, commercial, bu. . 1,230,000 880,000 770,000 
Oct By ra ie ittalas Wineusriaieuns) emteute isl 980,000 840,000 1,219,000 
Potatoes, bu. ' 731,000 720,000 1,146,000 
Maple syrup, qal. «0 500 6 6 0 ws « 665,000 721,000 690,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il—Principal Industries of Vermont 

Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 

and monu- moanu- 

All wages facture facture 

employees 1953 1953 1952 

Industry 1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Textile mill products ...... i $F Sie $16,024 
Paper and allied products . . . . 1,832 ripe? 4 12,939 12,566 

Stone, clay and glass products .. 3,720 13}357 21,926 x 

Machinery (except electrical) . . . 9,952 46,430 84,946 84,919 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


Manufacturing.—The Vermont unemployment compensation commission 
reported for the year ended June 30, 1955, an average of 35,769 persons 
a month in manufacturing industries covered by the state unemployment 


Table !Il_—Mineral Production of Vermont 
(In short tons) 


1953 1952 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Line lee os « “3 % 2 $ i 2 = 
Sand and gravel. 1,114,000 690,000 1,264,000 $ 750,000 
Stone; « 86/01 3 « « Par 527,000 8,860,000 404,000 6,017,000 
Tolepenesite rae oF 80,000 241,000 71,000 927,000 
Other minerals. . . . «+ ane 10,511,000 on 10,197,000 

Fora Ms aoe . $20,302,000 $17,891,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


compensation law (all industries 62,814); wages paid to such workers in 
manufacturing industries $122,767,858 (all industries $205,318,699). 
CCAR Bes) 

Mineral Production._—-Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Vermont in 1952 and 1953 (prelimi- 
nary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Vermont was first among 
the states in the production of asbestos, second in slate, third in ilmenite, 
fourth in talc and fifth in pyrite; and ranked goth in the value of its 
mineral output, with 0.14% of the U.S. total. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.) 


soe . The nation’s popu- 
Veterans Administration (U.S.). tation of veterans 
reached 22,000,000 in Oct. 1955. Of these, 80%, OF 15,400,000, 
served in World War II; 4,000,000 were in uniform during the 
period between the start of the Korean conflict, June 27, 1950, 
and Jan. 31, 1955, and the rest served in other wars and during 
time of peace. Benefits for veterans and their families are ad- 
ministered by the Veterans administration, an independent 
agency of the United States government. 

Korean G.I. Bill_—Perhaps the most far-reaching of all bene- 
fits for Korea veterans was the G.I. bill, enacted in 1952, con- 
taining five programs designed to help those young veterans 
readjust to civilian life. 

One of the programs is government aid for G.I. education 
and training. A veteran may receive one and one-half days of 
G.I. training for each day spent in service during the Korean 
conflict period. The maximum is 36 months. 

While training, he receives an allowance each month to cover 
part of his expenses and living costs. Rates for veterans in 
school full time are $110 if they have no dependents; $135 if 
they have one dependent; and $160 with more than one de- 
pendent. Rates for part-time training—as well as for on-the-job 
and on-the-farm training—are lower. 

By Sept. 1, 1955, more than 1,000,000 Korea veterans—or 
one out of every four who served during the Korean conflict 
period—had taken some form of Korean G.I. bill training. More 
than so% had gone to college; another 34% trained in schools 
below the college level; 12% had taken on-the-job training; and 
4% trained on the farm. 

Another Korean G.I. bill program permits veterans to obtain 
government-guaranteed or insured loans on the same basis as 
veterans of World War II. Loans for homes may be guaranteed 
for up to 60% with a maximum guarantee of $7,500. Other 
real-estate loans are guaranteed for up to 50% with a $4,000 
maximum. Nonreal-estate loans also may be guaranteed for 
50%, but with a $2,000 maximum. 

As of Sept. 1, nearly 200,000 veterans had obtained loans 
under the Korean G.I. bill. About 90% purchased homes. The 
loans totalled nearly $2,000,000,000, of which VA had guaran- 
teed $1,100,000,000. 

VA administers both the G.I. training and G.I. loan pro- 
grams. The remaining benefits of the Korean G.I. bill are han- 
dled by other agencies. The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram—payments of $26 a week for up to 26 weeks—is admin- 
istered by the U.S. department of labour. The armed forces 
handle a mustering-out program, which provides payments rang- 
ing from $100 to $300 for persons coming out of service. The 
U.S. employment service is charged with providing job-finding 
assistance to Korea veterans. 

Vocational Training for the Disabled.—Rehabilitation 
training is available to disabled World War Ii and Korea vet- 
erans who have service-connected disabilities and need training 
to overcome the handicap of their disabilities. While in training, 
and for two months afterward, they may receive a subsistence 
allowance from the government, in addition to ail training costs 
which the government pays directly to their schools. 

By Sept. 1, 1955, a total of 609,000 disabled World War II 
veterans and 30,000 disabled Korea veterans had received 
training. 

A survey, released by VA in 1955, disclosed that rehabilitated 
disabled veterans had made an outstanding adjustment to the 
workaday world. At the time of the survey, 95% of the vet- 
erans were employed; nearly all were using skills learned in 
training; 99% stated they liked the kind of work they were 
doing; and they had doubled their prewar incomes to the point 
where they were earning $400 a year above the national average. 


VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS, U.S. 


World War Il G.I. Bill—Of the three major benefits of the 
G.I. bill for World War II veterans, one still was in full force 
during 1955, one had passed its cutoff point and would end for 
most veterans in 1956 and the third had long since expired. 

The G.I. loan program—in full operation until 1957—had 
provided loans to more than 4,000,000 World War II veterans, 
90% of whom purchased or built homes. In July 1955 moderate 
credit restrictions were placed on all G.I. loans, calling for a 
down payment of at least 2% and a maximum repayment period 
of 25 years. The reason was to help protect prospective veteran 
home buyers against increased prices and overextension of 
credit. 

Under the G.I. education and training program, a total of 
7,800,000 World War II veterans had received training. This 
figure represents more than half of all who served during World 
War II. The program would end for most veterans on July 2s, 
1956. 

The third benefit, readjustment allowances for unemploy- 
ment, ended for most veterans in 1949. Nearly 9,000,000 vet- 
erans had received allowances, although most had found jobs 
after having been on the rolls for only a few weeks. 

Medical and Hospital Benefits.—As of Sept. 1, 1955, VA 
was operating a network of 173 hospitals for the treatment of ill 
and disabled veterans. It also was utilizing some beds in civil, 
state and other federal hospitals on a contract basis. At that 
time, a total of 110,000 veterans were receiving VA hospital 
care. More than half were being treated for mental illnesses. 

War veterans, including those with service since the war in 
Korea, are entitled to VA hospitalization under the following 
priority system, authorized by law: first, those suffering from 
injuries incurred in or aggravated by wartime service; and sec- 
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ond, those who state under oath that they are unable to pay for 
private treatment for nonservice-connected ailments. Veterans 
in the latter group must submit a financial statement listing 
their assets and liabilities and must wait until beds are available 
for them. 

During 1955 VA stepped up its many-sided attack on the 
growing problem of providing aging veterans with the type of 
medical care that would enable them to lead useful lives in spite 
of age and disability. While only 600,000 veterans were then 65 
years old or more, the number was expected to rise tenfold over 
the next half-century. Among the steps had been research in the 
use of drugs such as nicotinic acid that might overcome a com- 
mon mental malady of the aged; conducting psychological 
studies on the characteristics and needs of the aged; and plan- 
ning individual “programs of living” for veterans in domiciliary 
homes to add new dignity and meaning to their lives. 

Compensation and Pensions.—Veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities resulting either from wartime or peacetime 
service may qualify for monthly compensation payments from 
VA. Monthly rates range from $17 to $181 for wartime service; 
peacetime veterans receive 80% of the wartime scale. Addi- 
tional statutory awards are payable to veterans with certain 
severe disabilities such as blindness and amputations. 

Pensions may go to veterans of either World War I or II, as 
well as the Korean conflict period, who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled for reasons not connected with their service and 
whose annual incomes do not exceed $1,400 if single or $2,700 
if married or with a minor child. Rates are $66.15 a month, in- 
creased to $78.75 after ten years or when the veteran reaches 
age 65. Those who need constant aid and attendance may get 
$135.45 a month. 

On Sept. 1, 1955, more than 2,600,000 veterans were recelv- 
ing disability compensation and pensions. Included were 155,000 
veterans disabled since Korea. 

Insurance.—VA administers three systems of insurance: U.S. 
Government Life insurance for World War I veterans, National 
Service Life insurance for World War II veterans and the In- 
demnity and Insurance acts of 1951 for Korea veterans. 

On Sept. 1, 1955, nearly 5,700,000 World War II veterans 
held G.I. insurance policies having a total value of $37,700,000,- 
000; 400,000 World War I veterans had policies valued at 
nearly $5,000,000,000 and 339,000 Korea veterans had Korean 
G.I. term insurance totalling $3,000,000,000. 

Other Benefits.—VA administers a number of other benefits 
for veterans and their dependents. Among these are programs 
providing cars for the seriously disabled, “wheelchair housing” 
grants for other disabled veterans, a guardianship service and 
still others. (See also BupcET, NATIONAL.) (H. V2) 


’ " » Membership in major 
Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. veterans’ organizations 
in the United States remained static in 1955 with the total 
figure for leading groups reported at 4,800,000, or somewhat 
less than the previous year. 

American Legion.—The American Legion repdtted at the 
beginning of the year a membership of 2,797,000. Its 37th an- 
nual convention, held in Miami, Fla., in October, was attended 
by 3,164 accredited delegates and about 40,000 others. J. Add- 
ington Wagner of Battle Creek, Mich., was elected national 
commander. The convention gained much newspaper attention 
and editorial criticism when it passed a resolution calling for a 
congressional investigation of UNESCO. 

The Legion continued its primary emphasis on veterans’ 
benefits, and pressed on with its “New Glory for Old Glory” 
campaign, dedicated to increased display of the U.S. flag as the 
symbol of liberty, and its “Back to God” program, designed to 
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help reaffirm traditional moral and spiritual values. Concern for 
national defense and for the dangers of subversion continued, 
in 1955, to be among the Legion’s major interests. The organi- 
zation’s national headquarters are in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars.—Timothy J. Murphy of Boston, 
Mass.. was elected commander in chief of the V.F.W. at its 56th 
national encampment held in Boston in Aug. 1955. Membership 
was reported at about the same as the previous year, or 1,200,- 
ooo. The objectives of the V.F.W. remained the same: to ex- 
pand Veterans administration hospital and medical programs; to 
strengthen veteran preference in federal employment; to use 
vigilance in combatting communist infiltration and subversion 
in all areas of American life; to adopt universal military train- 
ing; to concern itself with construction of highways, schools, 
hospitals and other projects in the public interest. 

Disabled American Veterans.—The D.A.V. is devoted ex- 
clusively to the care of the war disabled, whether or not they 
are members of the organization. In 1955 it had a life member- 
ship of 70,000 and a total membership of 200,000—the highest 
in its history. Its new national commander was “the blind gen- 
eral,” Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Mass, U.S.M.C. Its 1955 convention 
was held in Des Moines, Ia., in August. Convention delegates 
reaffirmed the D.A.V.’s traditional national program of ‘“‘advanc- 
ing the interests of America’s war disabled and their dependents.” 

American Veterans of World War II (Amvets).—Member- 
ship in the Amvets continued at about 125,000 in 1955. At its 
national convention, held in Philadelphia, Pa., in August, Rudy 
Pesata of Berwyn, Ill., was elected national commander. Among 
resolutions passed at the 1955 meeting were those in support of 
the United Nations, in recommendation that court-martial board 
hearings be augmented by qualified psychiatrists and former 
prisoners of war to help in decisions and opposing a system of 
payment of benefits based solely upon a soldier’s rank. 

American Veterans Committee.—A.V.C. reported that its 
membership increased in 1955 to 28,000. Bill Mauldin, cartoon- 
ist and author, remained its chairman for a second year and its 
ninth annual convention was held in Atlantic City, N.J. A.V.C.’s 
slogan is “Citizens First, Veterans Second,” and its major 
themes include active concern for civil liberties and civil rights 
in the United States and for international co-operation. During 
the year it took a positive stand on many issues of human 
rights. 

Other Organizations.—There were at least 25 other vet- 
erans’ or veteran-related organizations operating in the U.S. in 
1955, most of them regional or parochial in interest. Among the 
largest was the Catholic War Veterans of the United States with 
a membership of more than 250,000. The Jewish War Veterans 
of the U.S.A., one of the oldest active veterans’ organizations 
in the country, had a membership of more than 100,000. 

The World Veterans federation continued its growth in 1955. 
It had a total of 18,500,000 members representing 125 organi- 
zations in 31 countries. United States groups associated with 
the World Veterans federation were the Amvets, the American 
Veterans committee, the Blinded Veterans association, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart and the Paralyzed Veterans association. The W.V.F.’s 
1955 convention was held in Copenhagen, Den. Among the 
major resolutions: the great powers of the world were urged to 
create a pattern of international co-operation in the use of nu- 
clear energy; the four leading powers were urged to abstain 
from violent means in settling disputes; Asian representation 
should be included in the United Nations Security council; UN 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries should be con- 
tinued and extended; the W.V.F. should continue its unalterable 
opposition to discrimination on grounds of race, religion and 
national origin. (Mo. Pr.) 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


s . ae During 1955 few diseases of ani- 
Veterinary Medicine. mals made news. However, two 
foreign virus diseases of sheep which had first been diagnosed in 
the United States in 1952 were still a problem. Bluetongue, 
which is spread by insects and which is difficult to eradicate, 
was again reported from several southwestern states. It was be- 
ing controlled with the aid of a new vaccine. Scrapie, the slow- 
developing but fatal nerve disease, was found in Iowa and again 
in Indiana. All of the affected and exposed sheep were immedi- 
ately slaughtered. Scrapie had now appeared in 12 states from 
coast to coast. Signs of the disease sometimes do not appear for 
two or more years after exposure, SO authorities were closely 
watching hundreds of flocks which had sheep purchased from 
other flocks later found to be infected. 

Mucosal Diseases of Cattle.—This group, which apparently 
consists of two or more serious diseases that are probably 
caused by closely related strains of virus, were being intensively 
studied. They affect young cattle chiefly, producing high fever 
and variable lesions throughout most of the respiratory and 
digestive tracts. These new diseases until recently had been 
studied independently as “virus diarrhoea” in New York and 
Indiana, as “mucosal disease” in Iowa, as “upper respiratory 
disease” in California and as “red nose” or “necrotic rhino- 
tracheitis” in Colorado. Some form of this disease complex had 
been found in at least 20 states. In some forms only a few ani- 
mals in a herd may be affected, most of which die; with other 
forms many are affected but only a few die, although recovery 
may take weeks. This group presented a serious problem, not 
only because of the economic loss, since they show little re- 
sponse to treatment, but because their symptoms resemble those 
of the dreaded foreign cattle disease, rinderpest. Thus if rinder- 
pest were to appear in the United States it might get quite a 
foothold before being positively differentiated from these dis- 
eases. There was a vaccine for rinderpest but none for the 
mucosal diseases. 

Swine Erysipelas.—This disease, which may be either a quick 
killer or merely a crippler (chronic arthritis or heart valve dis- 
ease), had caused serious losses to the swine industry in an in- 
creased number of states in recent years. It probably could not 
be eradicated since it is caused by a germ which can live in 
the soil or in the tonsils and other tissues of apparently normal 
or chronically affected animals. However, it had been fairly 
well controlled by vaccination for many years, using a living 
culture (outlawed in some states) with serum. Two new types 
of vaccine, a killed bacterin and a nonvirulent living vaccine, 
were recently introduced but their comparative value had not 
been determined. Erysipelas is prevalent in turkeys and also 
may affect man (erysipeloid) and other species. 

Parakeratosis.—This chronic disease of young swine in which 
the skin becomes dry, wrinkled and scaly was found to be 
caused by a zinc deficiency. It can be prevented or corrected by 
increasing the zinc or reducing the calcium in the ration, or by 
doing both. An excess of calcium seems to interfere with the 
body’s assimilation of zinc. 

Mycoses or Fungus Diseases.—In several species of animals 
these were receiving increased attention. In some cases the 
fungus growth had been encouraged by the increased use of 
antibiotics which kill germs that oppose the growth of fungi. 
The udders of some cows had been permanently ruined by fun- 
gus infection which probably was introduced during the careless 
injection of antibiotics into the mammary gland. 

Haemorrhagic Disease of Young Chickens.—Marked by 
haemorrhages in various tissues and often fatal, this disease was 
believed by many to be associated with the addition of various 
drugs to the feed in attempts to control coccidiosis or other 
diseases. A similar condition had been produced experimentally 
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by continuous feeding of certain sulfa drugs, and it had been 
prevented by giving vitamin K, which reduces haemorrhages by 
speeding up blood coagulation. However, the disease thus pro- 
duced differed from the field disease, especially since vitamin K 
seemed to have no effect on field cases. 

Psittacosis.—This virus disease of psittacine birds (para- 
keets, parrots) had caused a greatly increased number of respir- 
atory infections in man in recent years. The causative agent be- 
longs to the small group of viruses (a large type) which are 
susceptible to certain antibiotics. Antibiotics, therefore, were 
successfully used not only in the treatment of human cases but 
in controlling the disease in breeding colonies of birds. A similar 
if not identical disease in turkeys, pigeons and other nonpsitta- 
cine birds is called ornithosis. Many persons working with such 
birds were reported to be infected in 1954, but few if any in 
1955. To prevent such infection, authorities recommended the 
inspection and blood testing of large commercial flocks, plus 
antibiotic treatment to eliminate the infection when it is found. 

Feline Infectious Anaemia.—This newly recognized but 
widespread disease of cats is caused by a tiny organism which 
invades the red blood cells causing gradual weakness, loss of 
appetite and often a fatal anaemia. The organism (a Bartonella) 
is related to those which cause similar diseases in a few other 
species, such as icteroanaemia or eperythrozoonosis in swine. 
The cat disease does not spread readily and, if treated in time, 
responds to blood transfusions and certain arsenical therapy. 

Hepatitis X.—This noninfectious but usually fatal disease 
of dogs, which had been reported in several southeastern states 
since 1952, was found to be a chronic food poisoning. It could 
probably be eliminated, therefore, just as two cattle diseases 
were; namely X disease or hyperkeratosis and soybean-meal 
poisoning. In both of these, changes in feed-processing methods 
removed the toxic agent. 

In 1955 there were goo students graduated from the 19 
schools of veterinary medicine in the United States and Canada. 
Freshmen in the 17 U.S. schools are required to have two years 
of preprofessional college training, but usually more than 25% 
have advanced degrees. (See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE. ) (W. A. A.) 


2 A country forming the easternmost part of the In- 
Vietnam. dochinese peninsula. Until World War IJ it was di- 
vided in two French colonies and the French Protectorate of 
Annam. After an eight-year war, civil, local and international 
at the same time, on July 21, 1954, Vietnam was de facto di- 
vided in two independent republics. Areas and populations are: 


Area (sq. mi.) Population 
1948 1955 lest.) 1948 (est.) 1955 lest.) 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam . | Heseoo, {13,000,000 
NalcnalRepvublié of Viemam = < {'2°!°°° 63,600; 22663,000 116 o00,000 


Three-quarters of the total population live on the coastal plain; 
i.e., on 10% of the total territory, the Red river delta (north 
Vietnam) and the Mekong delta (south Vietnam) being among 
the world’s most densely populated areas. Language: mainly 
Vietnamese. Religion: mainly Confucian, with three sects (Cao- 
Dai, Hoa-Hao and Bin-Xuyen) and a Roman Catholic minority. 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam.—This comprises the for- 
mer French colony of Tongking and the northern part of the 
empire of Annam. It is bounded on the north by China, on the 
west by Laos, on the south by the National Republic of Viet- 
nam and on the east by the South China sea. Chief towns (pop., 
1953 est.): Hanoi (cap.) 297,900; Haiphong (chief port) 188,- 
600. President of the republic in 1955, Ho Chi-minh; chairman 
of the council of mrinisters, Pham Van-dong; first secretary of 
the Vietnamese Communist party, Truong Chin. 

National Republic of Vietnam.—A member of the French 
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Union, it comprises the former French colony of Cochin-China 
and the southern part of the empire of Annam with its old capi- 
tal Hue. It is bounded on the north by the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, on the west by Laos, Cambodia and the Gulf of 
Siam, and on the southeast and east by the South China sea. 
Chief towns (pop. 1953 est.): Saigon-Cholon (cap.) 1,614,200; 
Dalat 25,041. President of the republic and premier in 1955, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

History.—By May 13, 1955 the evacuation of French forces 
from Haiphong was completed; troops of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam then marched in. Compensation was paid by 
the republic for the Tongking coal-working installations. France 
was represented in northern Vietnam by a high commissioner 
(Jean Sainteny) and still maintained the Institut Pasteur, The 
Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient and a lycée there. Of the 
810,000 people who left northern Vietnam for the south, 300,000 
were members of the armed forces, 10,000 French civilians, 
470,000 Vietnamese civilians and the remaining 30,000 Chinese 
or Indian civilians. A Thai-Meo autonomous region was created. 
The Vietnamese railway system was linked with the Chinese by 
a line through Langson. Ho Chi-minh spent June and July in 
Peking and in Moscow, securing a promise of help in the form 
of money, equipment and foodstuffs to save his country from 
famine. China agreed to an 800,000,000 yuan ($338,000,000) 
economic aid, while the U.S.S.R. made a gift of 400,000,000 
roubles ($100,000,000). 

In September Pham Van-dong became prime minister and 
Ngo Nguyen-giap deputy prime minister, Ho Chi-minh remain- 
ing president of the republic. 

Southern Vietnam was still distracted by the rivalry between 
the prime minister Ngo Dinh Diem, the religious sects and the 
emperor Bao Dai, who was still wielding his influence from his 
residence in France. In March the ministers representing the 
sects left the government, and fighting broke out in Saigon be- 
tween Diem’s troops and the Bin-Xuyen. In May, Diem con- 
vened a general assembly, which split into two sections, while a 
committee of the forces of revolution demanded the deposition 
of Bao Dai. On May 7 the Bin-Xuyen evacuated Saigon; but 
military operations against them and against the Hoa-Hao still 
went on in the rural areas. The third sect, that of the Cao-Dai, 
was divided into two factions; and in October a general of the 
sect deposed the “pope.” Though still receiving some economic 
aid from France, Diem seemed to rely more and more on U.S. 
support. During the fiscal year 1955-56 U.S. aid amounted to 
$3 20,000,000, of which 73% went to military, 18% for refugees 
and 9% for technical and economic assistance. 

Diem proclaimed his intention of avoiding the referendum 
that the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four Pow- 
ers had declared to be due in 1956. In October he recalled his 
delegation from Paris. When Bao Dai “dismissed” him (on the 
grounds that he had made himself dictator and rejected the 
unification of Vietnam), Diem retorted by organizing a referen- 
dum that deposed Bao Dai. (Hv. DE.) 


Education. Cambodia. Schools: primary (1952) 2,170, teachers 4,770, 
pupils 174,444; secondary, including teachers’ training schools (1954) 
8, pupils 2,945, teachers 140; vocational (1952) 2, teachers rr, pupils 
ro8. Institutions of higher education 4, including the National Institute 
of Law and Economics with 81 students in 1950. Laos. Schools (1953- 
54): primary 558, pupils 33,577 (excluding 185 schools closed in areas 
affected by the war); secondary (including 1 teachers’ training) 7, pupils 
1,142. Vietnam. Schools (1954): primary 3,138, pupils 558,121, teachers 
11,063; secondary (including technical) 182, pupils 53,842, teachers 
1,597; 1 teachers’ training school, students 53. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation 5, including 1 university with 2,260 students and 67 teachers. 

Finance.—Under the Paris agreements of Dec. 24, 1954, the piastre 
(called real in Cambodia and jip in Laos) was to remain. provisionally 
equal to 10 metropolitan francs until Dec. 31, 1955, when its parity was 
to be decided unilaterally. (U.S. $1=350 francs.) ; 

Budgets: Cambodia (1953 est.) balanced at 114,000,000 piastres. Laos 
(1954), balanced at 632,212,520 piastres. Vietnam (1954): revenue 15,- 
092,000,000 piastres; expenditure 50,372,000,000 plastres. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 121,950,000,000 fr., including 42,000,- 
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RESIDENTS OF HAIPHONG, Vietnam, holding banners as they awaited the 
arrival of pro-communist Vietminh occupation troops in May 1955 


000,000 fr. from France; exports 33,780,000,000 fr., including 6,000,000,- 
ooo fr. to France, 4,000,000,000 fr. to rest of French Union, 8,000,000,- 
ooo fr. to the United States, 3,000,000,000 fr. to Japan. 

Production.—( Metric tons, 1954): sugar 1,000; rice (Cambodia) 815,- 
000, (Vietnam) 2,562,000 (Laos, 1952) 500,000; rubber (Cambodia and 
Vietnam) 79,320, (Cambodia 24,400); coal (Vietnam) 996,000; cement 
(Vietnam) 254,400; (1953): tin concentrates (Sn content, Laos and 
Vietnam) 268,000: sawn softwood (Vietnam) 27,000 cu.m.; sawn hard- 
wood (Cambodia and Vietnam) 258,000 cu.m.; (1952, metric tons), 
tobacco (Cambodia) 4,500, (Laos) 1,000, (Vietnam, 1953) 7,400; maize 
(excluding Laos) 97,000. 


«ss One of the 13 original states of the United States, 
Virginia. Virginia was admitted to the union June 26, 1788; 
it is known as the “Old Dominion” and as the “Mother of 
Presidents.” Southernmost among the middle Atlantic states, 
Virginia has an area of 40,815 sq.mi., including 922 sq.mi. of 
water. Pop.: (July 1, 1955, est.) 3,421,000; (1950 census) 
3,318,680. Principal urban areas include the capital, Richmond, 
pop. (1950) 230,310, Norfolk 213,513, Arlington county 135,- 
449, Roanoke 91,921 and Portsmouth 80,039. Once a predomi- 
nantly agricultural state, Virginia is becoming steadily more 
urban; in 1940 farm population was 983,746 or 36.7%; by 
1950, this had dropped to 732,000 or 22.2%. 

History.—The year 1955 was an off year for the general as- 
sembly, which meets in regular biennial session in even-num- 
bered years. 

The governor’s Commission on Public Education, consisting 
of 32 legislators, which had been set up to search for a policy 
the state could follow to meet the United States supreme court’s 
ban on racial segregation in public schools, issued its report in 
November. It called for a wide degree of local option in deal- 
ing with the segregation problem. Under its proposals, localities 
would classify pupils by a variety of standards other than race 
or colour if they chose to continue public-school operation. 
Such schools would function as desegregated institutions. 

For localities unwilling to operate desegregated public schools, 
the commission recommended a tuition grant program for indi- 
vidual school-age children, white and Negro. Those eligible for 
the grants would be expected to use them for studies in any 
private, accredited school of their choice. Constitutional changes 
were proposed to permit those grants to be made. 
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Gov. Thomas B. Stanley issued a call for a special session of 
the legislature to convene on Nov. 30 for the specific purpose 
of setting in motion the convening of a constitutional conven- 
tion. The convention, in turn, would be limited to amending the 
constitution to permit the appropriation of public funds for 
private educational tuition grants. 

Two important study groups were at work on proposed legis- 
lation. One, composed of legislators and private business execu- 
tives, recommended that the state appropriate $109,000,000 
during the next six fiscal years for capital projects, with $43,- 
000,000 of this sum to be allotted to the improvement of men- 
tal hospitals, $36,000,000 to expansion of institutions of higher 
learning, $9,800,000 to construction and reconstruction of penal 
institutions, $9,000,000 to enlargement of two state medical 
schools and lesser sums to other state agencies. The Capital 
Outlay Study commission proposed that this building program 
be financed out of expected revenues from existing taxes, 
coupled with an accelerated payment plan that would put in- 
come taxpayers on a more nearly current basis and permit Vir- 
ginia initially to collect taxes for two years in a single 12-month 
period. 

Principal officers of the government, all of whose terms were 
to expire in Jan. 1958, were: Thomas Bahnson Stanley, gover- 
nor: A. E. S. Stephens, lieutenant governor; and J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., attorney general. 


Education.—In 1954-55 elementary school enrolment was 540,537, in- 
cluding 402,199 white pupils and 138,338 Negro pupils. Secondary en- 
rolment was 183,938, made up of 143,046 whites and 40,892 Negroes. 
The elementary-school teaching staff included 15,607 positions, the sec- 
ondary and vocational staff 8,649 positions. In addition, there were 2,409 
principals, head teachers and supervisors. Dowell J. Howard was state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ended June 30, 1955, general relief payments went to 10,857 
persons and totalled $1,137,145; 20,832 persons received $6,167,343 in 
old-age assistance payments; 12,852 families with 38,359 dependent chil- 
dren received $6,848,098: 6,965 children under the foster care program 
got $1,709,330: 6,085 totally and permanently disabled persons were 
paid $2,091,986; and 1,522 blind persons got $558,101. For the first ten 
months of 1955, 482,000 weekly payments were made for unemployment 
compensation, totalling $8,851,765. Average daily population of six 
penal institutions for adults was 5.990 and of four industrial schools for 
juveniles was 784 at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 

Communications.—As of June 30, 1955, Virginia had 7,984.66 mi. of 
primary highways and 40,638.13 mi. of secondary roads. During the June 
30, 1955, fiscal year the state spent $90,216,792 for construction, main- 
tenance and operation of its highway systems, compared with $88,098,208 
for this purpose in the preceding 12-month period. Total railroad mileage 
in the state on Jan. 1, 1955, was 4,109.88. Virginia had 925,000 tele- 
phones in use as of Sept. 30, 1955. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, Virginia had 185 state banks 
with 92 branches and 132 national banks with 73 branches. As of this 
date, deposits in national banks were $1,.420,830,000 and assets totalled 
$1,551,662,000. At the same time, deposits in state banks amounted to 
$1,065,534,000 and assets came to $1,171,429,000. Resources on Dec. 
31, 1954, of 20 industrial loan associations were $31,600,000: of 45 
building and loan associations were $118,160,000; and of 73 credit 
unions were $5,652,000. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the state treasurer received 
revenues of $415,285,633, compared with $403.915,301 for the year be- 
fore. Expenditures of the treasurer were $411,240,662. The gross debt on 
June 30, 1955, was $10,824,352; a sinking fund of $4.429.705 left a net 
debt of $6,394,646. The fiscal year ended with cash in the general fund 
amounting to $44,408,967, along with investments valued at $1,754,800. 

Agriculture.—Unusual weather conditions throughout the 1955 growing 
season constituted generally unsettling factors for Virginia farmers. Un- 
seasonably early frosts in the spring killed the blossoms in apple and 
peach orchards in many sections, forecasting drastic reductions in yield 
before the fruit could form. Generally good rainfall later in the year 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Virginia 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn, bu : 34,827,000 30,063,000 37,806,000 
Wheat, bu 6,171,000 6,936,000 7,851,000 
Oats, bu 5 . 6,992,000 7,070,000 4,217,000 
Rye, BUS bat bettas 374,000 408,000 343,000 
Barley, bu atesa ne Ten amterne 3,990,000 3,978,000 2,535,000 
Tobacco, ibae wanes te 177,564,000 166,458,000 158,699,000 
Peanuls, Ibs ss. 6) ao. cia’ 209,050,000 174,900,000 207,413,000 
Hay,-alltonsiic smear ie cee 1,868,000 1,472,000 1,612,000 
Apples; | bU:8.1 1.) coh oh ciel ceiecire 5,500,000 12,900,000 9,025,000 
Peaches, bu... . . ‘ 315,000 1,200,000 1,533,000 
Cotton, bales avian Séhiekas 12,000 10,200 18,300 
Irish potatoes, bu. . . . . 6 6,369,000 4,789,000 7,775,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. .... 3,045,000 2,800,000 2,560,000 
Soybeans, bu.. . . 3,354,000 2,898,000 2,078,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ended three consecutive drought periods and helped raise the quantity and 
quality of tobacco, peanuts, corn, soybeans and potatoes brought to mar- 
ket. Hurricanes in late summer and early fall brought much-needed mois- 
ture to many areas, although wind damage and floods somewhat dimmed 
prospects for corn, tobacco and orchard yields in other sections. The 
total value of crops for 1954 was calculated by the Virginia department 
of agriculture at $541,815,000, with livestock accounting for $311,551,- 
ooo of this sum and general farm crops making up the remainder. 
Manufacturing.—The value of products manufactured in Virginia in 
1954 totalled $4,347,220,000, according to estimates of the state depart- 
ment of labour and industry on the basis of reports from 2,000 manufac- 
turing plants out of the 4,500 establishments in the state. The reporting 
firms accounted for 85% of the estimated total manufacturing employ- 
ment in the state. The value reported represented a decline from the 
$4,490,773,000 reported by the department for 1953. The number of per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing activities in 1954 was placed at 242,000; 
they were paid $780,074,000; $595,718,000 went to 206,600 production 
workers and $184,356,000 went to 35,400 salaried and supervisory em- 


ployees. CWA BE?) 
Table !|—Principal Industries of Virginia 

Value added Value add- 
By manu- ed by manu- 

All em- Salaries facture facture 

ployees and wages 1954 1953 

(in 000's) {in 00's) lin 000's) (in 000's) 
All manufacturing . . « «© 6 © © © «© «242.0 $780,074 $1,646,114 $1,663,385 
Food and kindred products . ... Zod 70,382 155,049 69,482 
Tobacco manufactures . . . e+ « « « L523 45,658 186,178 44,564 
Textile mill products . Ue e “a 38.2 110,093 156,288 125,873 
Apparel and related products. . .. 19.2 39,748 49,044 56,936 
Lumber and products (except furniture) Zoe 55,089 87,595 87,259 
Furniture and fixtures ......-s 13.5 39,480 58,559 TOASTS. 
Paper and allied products Ae eee 10.6 41,197 79,321 70,802 
Chemicals and allied products. . . . Slopy4 153,941 485,972 530,921 
Leather and leather products . .. « Des 12,585 16,427 18,093 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 6.8 20,132 44,569 44,204 
Primary metal industries . . 2... « 3.6 15,265 19,440 22,440 
Fabricated metal products ee 7.4 30,783 57,408 49,158 
All other manufacturing industries* . . 22.6 100,087 174,223 161,394 


*Includes rubber products, products of petroleum and coal, transportation equipment 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

Source: Virginia Department of Labour and Industry; data obtained in preliminary annual 
survey of Virginia manufacturers for 1954 and final survey for 1953. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Virginia 
(In short tons) 
1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

CLAYS! Stis de icute, vers) He ° 952,000 $ 928,000 940,000 $ 896,000 
Oc lees tk oh xe ay ue ois) a - 19,119,000 102,022,000 21,579,000 114,861,000 
Se TS a ake aCe 188,000 2,551,000 202,000 3,068,000 
Feldspar “Ks 2 2 2 2 
veh nest che ira : Ac 2,000 528,000 4,000 1,221,000 
BAIG@ite byes, iste hs: Us aya 477,000 4,947,000 443,000 4,449,000 
Sand and gravel. .« @ 6) 0,276,000 5,161,000 7,136,000 5,557,000 
Qe etc ty See eaten 092,000 16,259,000 9,671,000 16,970,000 
ARG so ney eae Becta 17,000 3,835,000 13,000 4,452,000 
Other minerals. . . .. rave 19,097,000 AR 16,173,000 

(ORG eel Wp ists emciet so $152,777,000 $164,679,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Virginia in 1952 and 1953 (prelim- 
inary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 Virginia was second 
among the states in output of kyanite and pyrite and third in ilmenite 
and manganese; and ranked 21st in the value of its mineral output with 
1.06% of the U:S. total. 


1s The Virgin Islands have the status of an 
Virgin Islands. organized but unincorporated territory of 
the United States, located 1,400 mi. southeast of New York 
city and 4o mi. east of Puerto Rico. The three largest islands, 
with a total area of 133 sq.mi., are St. Croix (pop. 12,103, 
census of 1950), St. Thomas (13,813) and St. John (749). The 
chief cities are Charlotte Amalie, the capital (11,469), on St. 
Thomas, and Christiansted (4,112) and Frederiksted (1,961) on 
St. Croix. On July 1, 1954, the U.S. census bureau estimated 
the total population at 22,000. 

History—On Aug. 10, 1955, Gov. Archibald A. Alexander 
resigned, and on Aug. 19 Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed 
Walter A. Gordon of Berkeley, Calif., to succeed him. Other 
ranking officials in 1955 were: government secretary, Charles 
K. Claunch, a native of Chicago, Ill.; administrative assistant 
to the governor, George W. Hamilton; U.S. attorney, Leon 
Miller; and judge of the district court, Herman E. Moore. 

With the passage of public law 517 in 1954, the pattern of 
government financing in the Virgin Islands was changed. The 
government of the Virgin Islands is now financed jointly by the 
local revenues collected and by federal matching funds. The 
matching funds are taxes imposed by and collected under the 
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provisions of the internal revenue laws of the United States on 
articles produced in the Virgin Islands and transported to the 
United States. These matching funds are paid over to the goy- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands during the fiscal year, as certified 
by the comptroller of the Virgin Islands. In addition, a separate 
amount is paid over to the Virgin Islands to be obligated and 


expended for emergency purposes and essential public projects 
only. 


Education.— Education is compulsory for all children between the ages 
of 5% and 15. In the three islands there were 32 public schools in 1955, 
consisting of 7 kindergartens, 15 rural schools, 7 city elementary schools, 
I junior high school and 2 junior-senior high schools. Total enrolment in 
public schools was 5,639. The school budget for the year was $716,381. 
The per capita cost of $217 represented an increase of $32 more than 
the preceding year. 

Banking and Finance.—Total revenue for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, from real property taxes, income taxes, matching funds and 
grant-in-aid funds, amounted to $6,678,196. There are two banks in the 
Virgin Islands. The Virgin Islands National bank had assets of $r10,- 
649,578.13 as of June 30, 1955, and on the same date the West Indies 
Bank and Trust company had assets of $3,301,648.48. 

Trade and Communications.—For the r1-month period July 1954 through 
May 1955, the value of exports was $3,713,886: imports were $11,786,- 
060. During the year ended June 30, 1955, income from tourists was esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. In 1955 there were in St. Thomas and St. John: 
highways, 90 mi.; motor vehicles, 1,738: airports, 1; air lines, 3; tele- 
phones, 1,360. In St. Croix there were: highways, 150 mi.: motor vehicles, 
1,309; airports, 1; air lines, 2; telephones, 627. There were four news- 
papers in the Virgin Islands. 

There was daily air mail and passenger service between St. Thomas 
and St. Croix and daily boat mail and passenger service between St. 
Thomas and St. John, and cable offices in St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

Social Services.—-Total public assistance payments for the fiscal year 
1954-55 amounted to $254,701. This included old-age assistance $136,- 
564.37; aid to dependent children $65,325.17: aid to the blind $7,193.32: 
aid to the disabled $19,968.38; general assistance $16,968.38: trust funds 
monthly grants $q990; emergency and special aid $8,089.14. The average 
monthly payments per recipient were: for old-age assistance $18.56; aid 


to the blind $18.36: aid to the disabled $19.27; general assistance 
$18.37; aid to dependent children $9.36 per person, in families with 
children. 


Three homes were maintained for the aged and indigent, and (since 
1954) one school for delinquent boys. (G. W. H.) 


Virgin Islands, British: see Leewarp IsLanps. 

Viruses: see MepDICINE; PoLIoMyELITIs; REsprRATORY Dts- 
EASES. 

Visual Education: see Motion Pictures. 

Vital Statistics: sce Brrtu Statistics; Census Data, U.S.; 
DEATH STATISTICS; INFANT Mortality; MARRIAGE AND Dt1- 
VORCE; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


Vitamins and Nutrition. 2.3°Physicei’Bectormonce 

* and Physical Performance. 
—Human emotions and behaviour as well as physical status are 
influenced by poor nutrition. However, the possibility that bene- 
ficial effects may be derived by the administration of exceed- 
ingly large amounts of vitamins to subjects on diets adequate 
enough to prevent the development of clinical or subclinical 
deficiency states is subject to question. The relation of nutrition 
and of vitamin supplementation to physical performance is of 
special interest to the armed forces. R. Ryer et al. reported in 
1954 on studies designed to determine whether the functional 
abilities of the soldier in a cold environment might be improved 
by supplements of ascorbic acid and of B-complex vitamins. 
Eighty-six military personnel volunteered as test subjects. The 
experiments were carried out during the winter season at an 
elevation of 8,300 ft. above sea level. The subjects were ran- 
domly divided into two groups. The control group (42 men) 
received a capsule containing 6 mg. of ascorbic acid four times 
a day. The supplemented group (44 men) received four times a 
day a capsule which contained thiamine (10 mg.), riboflavin 
(10 mg.), niacinamide (100 mg.), calcium pantothenate (80 
mg.), pyridoxine (40 mg.), folic acid (2.5 mg.), ascorbic acid 
(300 mg.) and vitamin B-12 (4 micrograms). After a control 
period to allow the subjects to adjust to the prescribed condi- 
tions of diet, physical activity and clothing, and to the cold and 
the altitude, weekly measurements of physical performance 
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were made. During the first six weeks of the experiment the 
caloric intake averaged 3,500 cal. daily. The calories were re- 
stricted to 2,250 cal. daily during the last three weeks of the 
study. The clothing worn for outdoor activities was restricted to 
less than the amount required for comfort when inactive under 
the prevailing conditions. 

There was no significant difference between the two experl- 
mental groups with regard to results of the physical perform- 
ance tests. The relative caloric deficit of the last three weeks 
did not lead to detectable impairment of physical performance. 
The supplemented group showed a lesser (but statistically sig- 
nificant) fall in rectal temperature during exposure to the cold 
while at rest than did the controls. No differences were revealed 
between the two groups in six psychological tests and in bio- 
chemical measurements of urinary nitrogen excretion, blood glu- 
cose, haemoglobin, creatinine excretion and 17-ketosteroid ex- 
cretion. The supplemented group demonstrated the expected 
increases in blood and urine levels of ascorbic acid, and both 
groups excreted increased amounts of oxidized ascorbic acid 
during exposure to cold. These experiments failed to demon- 
strate any improvement in physical or mental performance in 
soldiers undergoing physical activity in the cold by the addi- 
tion of large doses of B-vitamins and of ascorbic acid to a 
ration adequate enough to maintain level of performance and to 
prevent clinical nutritional deficiency states. Vitamin supple- 
mentation appears to be ineffective in increasing the efficiency 
of an adequate diet consisting of natural foodstuffs which takes 
into account the total energy requirement of an individual in 
assuring maximal physical performance. 

Vitamin B-12.—Most vitamins are readily absorbed from the 
intestine of man. However, vitamin B-r2 absorption is a much 
more difficult process, requiring the presence of a special com- 
ponent of gastric juice (intrinsic factor). Even in the presence 
of normal amounts of intrinsic factor the intestinal absorption 
of vitamin B-12 may be surprisingly limited. B. J. Jerzy Glass 
and associates studied the effect of the size of the dose of 
vitamin B-12 (labelled with radioactive cobalt) on the degree 
of intestinal absorption. Using 20 normal individuals or pa- 
tients with “irrelevant” disorders, the amount of radioactivity 
accumulated by the liver following oral administration of in- 
creasing doses of vitamin B-12 was compared with that which 
took place after similar doses of the vitamin given intramus- 
cularly. With increasing oral doses of vitamin B-12 there was a 
rapid and progressive fall in absorption. The liver uptake fol- 
lowing an oral dose of 0.5 micrograms of vitamin B-12 was 
90.5% of that which occurred following the intramuscular in- 
jection, while only 3% as much liver accumulation took place 
with oral as compared with intramuscular administration with 
doses of 50 micrograms. An increase in the oral dose of vita- 
min B-12 from o.5 to 50 micrograms only resulted in an in- 
crease in liver accumulation from an estimated 0.45 to 1.5 
micrograms daily. 

The authors interpreted their results as indicating that a 
partial mucosal block exists for the absorption of B-12. Un- 
published data were cited which indicate that the failure to 
absorb greater amounts of vitamin B-12 cannot be corrected by 
the administration of additional intrinsic factor. Present infor- 
mation suggests that the absorption of vitamin B-12 by the 
human intestine is a complicated process involving the presence 
of a facilitating substance (intrinsic factor) and possibly an 
intestinal acceptor substance. 

Vitamin A and Carotene in the Aging.—Although there 
had been a number of longitudinal nutritional studies of chil- 
dren and young adults, there were relatively few which encom- 
passed older people. One such study attempted to correlate 
health over a period of time with nutrient intake and included 
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as subjects more than 500 supposedly healthy men and women 
over so years of age living in San Mateo county, Calif. One 
phase of the study concerned with correlations which might 
exist between dietary vitamin A and carotene intake and status 
as indicated by circulating blood levels and the presence or ab- 
sence of the stigmata of deficiency or excess was discussed by 
H. L. Gillum and coworkers. Of the 514 subjects who partici- 
pated in this study all were living in their own homes except 44 
men over 60 years of age who were living in the county home. 
A small decline in both vitamin A and carotene serum levels 
occurred with age in both men and women. No significant sex 
differences were found. The probable vitamin A equivalent of 
the dietary intakes was determined and amounted to 33 micro- 
grams per kilogram of body weight for the men living in their 
own homes, 27 for the women and 21 for the men in the county 
home. About 11% of the men and 20% of the women took 
vitamin A supplements more or less regularly. A slight positive 
correlation was established between total vitamin A intake and 
serum vitamin A level for both men and women. The correla- 
tion between serum carotene and carotene intake was more 
pronounced. Thickening of the bulbar conjunctiva which oc- 
curred in 94% of the subjects and other changes in the con- 
junctiva and skin were not more marked in subjects with low 
serum levels of vitamin A than in those with high levels. The 
relationship of age to the distribution of these signs was more 
marked than to vitamin A levels or intakes. In spite of a gen- 
erous intake of vitamin A maintained by the majority of the 
older subjects, the findings of the study showed a trend toward 
a lowering of these levels with age. 

Riboflavin and Stress.—Clear-cut physiologic response (the 
so-called stress response) occurs in animals following a variety 
of stimuli such as exposure to cold, heat or high altitude in the 
presence of a functioning adrenal cortex. An increased rate of 
gluconeogenesis (glucose formation) is one of the biochemical 
manifestations of the stress response. The importance of ribo- 
flavin to this response was clearly demonstrated in a report of 
B. R. Forker and A. F. Morgan. Weanling Long-Evans rats 
were exposed to low oxygen tension (anoxia) as the stress factor 
and the increase of liver glycogen (which reflects gluconeogene- 
sis) in the fasted animal was used as the criterion of response. 
The animals were given a purified diet with and without ribo- 
flavin. Animals subjected to anoxia were fasted for 24 hours 
in a specially designed chamber with oxygen tension to simu- 
late 20,000 ft. altitude. Their livers were then analyzed for 
glycogen and compared with the glycogen levels of rats which 
were fasted at sea-level oxygen tensions. The purpose of the 
preliminary experiment was to study the effect of time on the 
riboflavin-deficient diet on the response to anoxia. After ap- 
proximately three weeks of feeding the animals receiving the 
deficient diet gave essentially no gluconeogenic response to 
anoxia while animals receiving riboflavin demonstrated approxi- 
mately a tenfold increase in liver glycogen in response to anoxia. 

The effect of the adrenal hormones and of a single injection 
of riboflavin on the response to anoxia was studied in a second 
experiment. The deficient animals again failed to respond; how- 
ever, the injection of o.1 mg. of riboflavin into the deficient 
animals immediately before the test resulted in restoration of 
the gluconeogenic response to the stress. A similar effect fol- 
lowed the administration of adrenal cortical extract or corti- 
sone to the riboflavin-deficient animals. Desoxycorticosterone 
was without effect. Likewise adrenalectomized rats receiving 
the complete diet failed to respond to the anoxia. 

These experiments demonstrated that the adrenal glands or 
their hormones were necessary for the gluconeogenic response to 
anoxia since adrenalectomized animals failed to respond even 
though fed a complete diet. The riboflavin effect was not the 
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result of a failure of the target tissues to respond to the hor- 
mones since the riboflavin-deficient animals responded to corti- 
sone or complete cortical extract. 

It may be concluded that riboflavin is required either for 
synthesis of the adrenal hormones or else it functions in the 
mechanism concerned with their elaboration. The vitamin may 
function in a direct way since riboflavin was effective when in- 
jected into the deficient animals immediately before the test. 
(See also NUTRITION, EXPERIMENTAL.) 


_BreriocrapHy.—R. Ryer III, M. I. Grossman, T. E. Friedmann, 
W. R. Best, ic F. Consolazio, W. J. Kuhl, W. Insull, Jr., F. T. Hatch 
and the Staff of the U.S. Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory, “The 
Effect of Vitamin Supplementation of Soldiers Residing in a Cold En- 
vironment: I. Physical Performance and Response to Cold Exposure,” 
dros Clin. Nutrition, 2:97-132 (March, April 1954), “II. Psychological. 
Biochemical and Other Measurements,” /bid., 2:179-194 (May, June 
1954); B. J. Jerzy Glass, L. J. Boyd and L. Stephanson, “Intestinal Ab- 
sorption of Vitamin B-12 in Humans as Studied by Isotope Technic,” 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 86:522-526 (July 1954): H. L. Gillum. 
A. F. Morgan and F. Sailer, ‘Nutritional Status of the Aging: V. Vitamin 
A and Carotene,’ J. Nutrition, 55:655-670 (April 1955); B. R. Forker 
and A, F. Morgan, “Effect of Adrenalcortical Hormone on the Ribo- 
flavin-Deficient Rat,”’ J. Biol. Chem., 209:303-311 (July 1954). 
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Wages and Hours Reversing the previous year’s tend- 

* ency, real wages in the U.S. in 1955 
rose from 5.6% to 8.2% for corresponding months in 1954. The 
high index in 1955 of 166.5 was 3.1% above the 1954 high of 
161.5, based on 1939 averages (see Table I). 

The general improvement in the level of business operations 
in 1955 caused an increase of 6.6% in manufacturing employ- 
ment over 1954 (July figures). During the same period, manu- 
facturing payrolls increased 14.9%. Total wage and salary pay- 
ments moved from the $16,241,000,000 level in June 1954 
to $17,250,000,000 in June 1955, which was an increase of 
6.2%. 

Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries in- 
creased 7.7%, while the cost of living (consumer’s price index) 
moved from a 1954 high of 193.8 to a 1955 high of 193.0, which 
represented a drop of 0.41%. Earnings in nonmanufacturing 
industries increased in all but anthracite coal mining, where the 
decline was 5.9%. 

The greatest increase in weekly take-home pay was in bitumi- 
nous coal mining, where the average went up by 17.6% over 
1954. The next highest increase, 14.7%, was in iron and steel, 
followed by a 12.3% increase in rubber products. Smallest in- 
creases in average weekly earnings were in general merchandise 
stores (0.6%) and leather and leather products (1.3%). 

An upsurge in investment in capital goods resulted in an 
8.4% increase in average weekly earnings in the durable goods 
industries, while earnings in nondurables increased 4.9%. 

Earnings exceeded $90 per week in six industries, compared 
with only three industries in 1954. Ten industries paid average 
weekly earnings exceeding $80 and six industries less than $60 
in 1955. 

The length of the average work week dropped in six indus- 
tries in 1955, but in three of these the decline was less than 1%. 


Table I.—U.S. Real Wage Indexes 
(1939 = 100) 


Index of average 


Consumers’ price weekly manufac- Index of real 
index turing wages wages 

Months 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
SON s! oss, ao 192.3 193.8 310.0 297.2 161.2 151.0 
Feb. . Pat 192.3 193.5 313.2 298.7 162.9 154.3 
March. . . ° 192.3 193.1 314.8 296.4 163.7 153.5 
ADK list cocci: 6 192.1 192.8 314.2 294.2 163.6 152.6 
May «« « . 192.1 193.5 319.8 298.1 166.5 154.1 
June « « ° 192.5 193.6 319.0 300.4 165.7 155.2 
July .. . 193.0 193.8 320.0 297.2 165.8 153.3 
RG IAS ies eo. % _ 193.5 323-2 297.8 _ 153.9 
Sept... ae _ 193.0 _— 301.2 _ 156.1 
(0. Sere ae er _ 192.6 _ 302.7 _ 157.2 
Nov. « 6 + « _ 192.8 _ 308.3 _ 159.9 
EBC.) dt “ote Ge = 192.3 —_— 310.6 —_ 161.5 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 
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“IS LUCKY YOU ARE WORKING HERE, COMRADE WORKERS .. . Cap- 
italist slave workers in U.S. work only 40 hour week ... HERE is no such 
unemployment .. .”’ a 1955 cartoon by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times 
Syndicate 


In the previous year, average weekly hours dropped in all but 
three industries. The longest work week in 1955 was in street 
railways and buses. The general pattern of increases in average 
weekly hours meant more overtime pay, which contributed to 
the rises in weekly earnings in several industries. Workers in 19 
industries worked more than 4o hours per week. 

Anthracite coal mining had the shortest work-week average 
(34.5 hours), followed by general merchandise stores (35.2 
hours) and apparel manufacturing (36 hours). 

Highest average hourly earnings were paid in the building 
construction industry ($2.64), followed by $2.53 in bituminous 
coal mining and $2.33 in iron and steel. Fourteen industries 
paid average hourly earnings of more than $2, compared with 
11 industries in the preceding year. 

Hourly rates of pay increased in all industries in 1955 except 
two. These were anthracite coal mining (which showed a decline 
of one cent, or 0.4%) and apparel (which also declined one 
cent, or 0.7%). The greatest proportionate gains in hourly rates 
were in lumber and wood products (10.3%), furniture and 
fixtures (10.2%), rubber products (7.7%) and stone, clay and 
glass (5.6%). The lowest monetary rate paid was 99 cents in 
hotels (not including tips, board, room or uniforms), but this 
was 4 cents higher than in 1954. For manufacturing as a whole, 
the increase in hourly rates was 5.0% compared with 1.7% in 
1954 and 6.6% in 1953. 

Table III shows a five-year climb of 29.9% in hourly earn- 
ings for all manufacturing industries. The greatest improvement 
over the five-year span was one of 46.3% in iron and steel. The 
industry showing the weakest increase over the five-year period 
was textile products (12.3%), followed by automobiles and 
lumber and allied products, both of which increased 24.5% 
from 1950 to 1955. 

Common labour in road building in July 1955 received an 
average hourly rate of $1.72, compared with $1.51 in 1950. This 
represented an increase of 13.9%. Farm wages were up one cent 
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Table Il.—Average U.S. Weekly Earnings, Average Weekly Hours, 
and Average Earnings Per Hour In Major Industries 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 


earnings hours earnings 
July July July 
Industry 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

ALL MANUFACTURING ...~ « «$76.36 $70.92 40.4 39.4 $1.89 $1.80 

Durable goods . 1... 2 ee 82.21 75.83 40.9 39:7 2 Olay 

Nondurable goods ..... + 67.89 64.74 B97, 39.0 1.71 1.66 
Iron and steel . «. . e « Se 96.46* 84.10* 41.4%  38.4* 2:33* 2.20 
Electrical machinery . . «+ « « + 73.87 71.16 39-5 39.1 1.87 1.82 
Nonelectrical machinery. . ; 86.53 80.60 41.6 40.1 2.08 2.01 
Transportation equipment... . 93.63 84.38 41.8 S9Bm 2 24 eee 
Avtomobiles’ « % «:  « 1: e? «rie uc 89.02* 84.89*  40.1* 39.3% 2.22* 2.16 
Nonferrous metals. . . . eek 82182" 79:19" 40:6" "40.27 2:04" 1.97, 
Lumber and wood products a ete we ee OO 63.34 40.2 AOC wn IZ 2 alae 
Furniture and fixtures. Pte ree 62.02 40.7 Xomey  TerActe eSyé 
Stone, clay and glass . .. + «ss 76.86 71.51 41.1 £04) 1:87 TTS 
Textile mill products « . . s+ +. «+ + 54.25 Seer, 39.6 37-7) lease lcoo 
Apparel) etc. << 6 0 me A7-88 8 477, 36.0 36:2, 1:38) “1534 
Leather and leather products . . . 52.03 51.38 SHAE apiy she ae 
Food and food products . . «+ + 71.90 69.72 41.8 AYES 1.72 1.68 
Tobacco manufactures . «. » + « + 94.29 MAY 38.5 37.8 1.41 137 
Paper and allied products j 79.30 74.20 43.1 42.4 1.84 1.75 
Printing and publishing. . . » « + 90.95 86.78 38.7 B84 92:35" 2:26 
Chemicals and allied products. . . 83.64 78.94 41.2 AO9s 20S ale: 
Products of coal and petroleum a 99229 94.12 41.2 ANP l2e4meeez eee. 
Rubber products . . 2. + «+ « « 86.52 77.03 41.2 397502 Om oo, 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

industries. os) ss 6 os we be OO.40 62.56 40.0 39.1 1.66 1.60 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining 

Anthracite, « is («6 =: s) << di 86.25% 91.36" 34.5% 36.4% 92.50% 2.51)" 

Bituminous . . «+ « « hen 9 BAR BS66* Nee S3:.65002.537 62-49% 
Metalliferous mining . .« Eun 5. 8O33%. 83.44" VAP e407 ee lia 2054 
Street railways and Nicest nee 8128" 78:02" BAS7= e436 oom a ole 
WRaeitiawd? oa & a Golo oo 7ZOTA*® 67:16* 39.3% 38:6" 1.80" 1-74" 
Telagraphivemcateiec tsk) sla BA VAS eis FORE GAO UE? de 
Gas and electric utilities . . . + + 85.28% 82.40% 41.0% 41.2* 2:08% 2.00* 
Wholesale trade . . . « e+ es « T733* 74AN2* “A07 SA0 SN 908 1.83) 
General merchandise stores A898 Al65* S5i2saSS 6k 19> alcliZ a 
Hotelsyen ais) Sie wa 6) aes ASG OO 81s ards se meet mee COCO One 
Building construction. « « « «+ « « 97.15* 95.46* 36.8* 37.0* 2.64* 2.58* 

*June. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 


per hour to 88 cents, which was halfway between the 1953 and 
1954 rate. Farm wages do not include a monetary evaluation of 
room and board, which normally are furnished in addition to 
cash payment. 


Table Ill. —Rise in Hourly U.S. Earnings Rates 
(August rates) Index,1955 
(1941 
Industry 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954* 1955 = 100) 
ALL MANUFACTURING . . $1.464 $1.597 $1.663 $1.77 $1.80 $1.89 253.7 
Durable goods. ...-. 1.599 1.683 J.756. 1.88 1.91 2.01 242.2 
Nondurable goods .. .- T3740 01-482 5447 161 1.66 Al 259.9 
lron and steel . . . « « « 1.593, 1.877. 1.946. 2:20 2.20 DSO le OL0d) 
Machinery (nonelectrical) . 1.603 1.764 1.846 1.96 2.01 2.08 248.8 
Automobiles . a 1.483) 1.937" 1.968" 2:65 0216 2227) 2100 
Lumber and allied products : 1.382 1.474 1.558 1:65 1.56 UFZ eee 
Textile products ....- 1.220" 13h. 1.349 1.36 1.36 WEVA PRY LSD) 
Food and food processing 1.343 1.457 1.541 1.60 1.68 1.72 261.4 
Tobacco products... ss NOOZ MP AAwe 169s 81285 E37, 1.41 D7Ne2 
Rubber products ... + + 1.587 1.704 1.850 1.95 WAS) 2.10 243.9 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining 
Anthracite . . . 2 6 + e 19762225 25224) 2246 ee 2-Olife2 OO Te oe. 8 
Bituminous . 2. . ss « « DOOM 22168 2256 EAT 24ST E2531 24429. 
Wholesale trade . . . + - 1.485 1.583 1.672 1.78 1.83f 1.90{ 238.1 
Building construction . . 2025) 22207" 22282) 2747) 22587 2:644) 263-77 


*July Figures. jJune Figures. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 

In summary, 1955 wage payments reflected the fillip experi- 
enced in general business activity. This also was true in manu- 
facturing employment as well as in average hourly and weekly 


earnings. (See also AGRICULTURE; BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUsTRY; BusINESs REVIEW; LaBour UNions; Law; 
PRICES. ) Cin)» 


Wales: see Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 

Walnuts: see Nurs. 

War, Law of: see INTERNATIONAL Law. 


Warren, Farl (1891- ), U.S. jurist, was born on March 
tg at Los Angeles, Calif. He was graduated 

from the University of California, Berkeley, in 1912, and re- 
ceived his law degree in 1914. During World War I he served in 
the army, and from 1925 to 1938 he was district attorney of 
’ Alameda county in California. In the latter year he was elected 
attorney general of California. He won a reputation as a “racket 
buster” and in 1942 was elected governor of California. In 1946 
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he shattered precedent in the state by winning both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominations in the June primaries, mak- 
ing his re-election assured. He ran as vice- presidential candidate 
on the G.O.P. ticket with Thomas E. Dewey in 1948, but lost 
in the unexpected Democratic national victory. 

Warren was elected to his third term as governor of Califor- 
nia and took office in Jan. 1951. At the Republican national 
convention in Chicago, Ill., July rz, 1952, Warren received 81 
votes on the first and only ballot, which nominated Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

On Sept. 30, 1953, President Eisenhower selected Warren as 
the 14th chief justice of the United States, succeeding Fred M. 
Vinson. He was confirmed by the U.S. senate on March 1, 1954 
(having been sworn in the previous Oct. 5 while the senate was 
not in session). 

In May 1954 Chief Justice Warren read the decisions, which 
he had written himself, and which reflected the unanimous opin- 
ion of the court, that public school racial-segregation laws in 
the United States were unconstitutional. On May 31, 1955, how- 
ever, the court in a decision written by Warren set no specific 
deadline for the end of segregation, except that it should be 
accomplished “with all deliberate speed.” 

Warren on April 15, 1955, declared that he had left politics 
permanently to serve on the supreme court bench and would 
decline any nomination to the presidency. 


Washington A state in the extreme northwestern United 

"States, popularly known as the “Evergreen 
state,” Washington was admitted to the union Nov. 11, 1889. 
Total area: 68,192 sq.mi., of which 66,786 sq.mi. is land. Pop. 
(1950) 2,378,963; native white 2,125,495, foreign-born white 
191,001, Negro 30,691 and other races 31,776. According to the 
U.S. bureau of the census estimate, the state’s total population 
on July 1, 1955, was 2,497,000. In 1950 the urban population 
was 1,503,166 or 63.2% of the total population. The population 
of five largest cities, according to April 1, 1955, estimates (1950 
figures in parentheses) were respectively: Seattle 555,000 (467 - 
591); Spokane 182,000 (161,721); Tacoma 156,000 (143,673); 
Yakima 43,000 (38,486); Vancouver 41,950 (41,664). State 
capital, Olympia 17,200 (15,819). 

History.—The state legislature met in its 34th regular 
session from Jan. to to March to, 1955. For the third succes- 
sive legislative year, the governor called the legislature to re- 
convene in extraordinary session which deliberated from March 
11 to March 24. The department of public institutions was di- 
vided into the department of general administration and depart- 
ment of institutions. Ratification and approval was given the 
Western Regional Higher Education compact, whereby the 11 
western states should co-operate in pooling facilities for gradu- 
ate and professional education. A new law relating to subversive 
activities was passed, but its operation at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, was suspended when it was challenged in 
the courts by two professors. 

At the special session, concerned chiefly with the budget and 
revenue bills, the retail sales tax was increased from 3% to 34%, 
and special provisions in the form of use and transfer taxes 
were made to check circumvention. The governor, employing 
the item veto, eliminated the appropriation. for kindergartens 
on the ground that public opinion did not favour state support 
and that the amount provided was inadequate and of no help 
to poorer districts. In response to the urgent suggestion of the 
governor, the state building program and its financing were 
placed under the administration of a state building financing 
authority consisting of the governor, state treasurer and the 
director of general administration. The authority of the Wash- 
ington-Oregon Boundary commission, created in 1937 to secure 
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data necessary to determine a definite boundary between the 
two states in the lower Columbia river valley, was extended. 

The state supreme court upheld the constitutionality of three 
laws. One, a fisherman’s license law of 1953, forbids the sale and 
disposal of chinook or silver salmon caught in off-shore waters 
during closed season. Another, the slash responsibility law of 
1951, charges the cost of fighting fires caused by slash burning 
to the owners of timber or persons responsible for the fire haz- 
ard. Also held valid was the law of 1951 which requires that 
in cities of more than 5,000, justices of the peace must be 
attorneys. 

On Nov. 4 the state supreme court by a vote of 7 to 2 held 
unconstitutional the act creating the state building authority. 
This held in suspension a $12,000,000 building program author- 
ized by the legislature. 

The chief state officers for 1955 were: governor, Arthur B. 
Langlie; lieutenant governor, Emmett T. Anderson; secretary 
of state, Earl S. Coe; treasurer, Charles R. Maybury; auditor, 
Cliff Yelle; attorney general, Don Eastvold; state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Pearl A. Wanamaker (elected on non- 
partisan basis); commissioner of public lands, Otto A. Case; 
state insurance commissioner, William A. Sullivan; and chief 
justice of the state supreme court, Frederick G. Hamley. 


Education.—On Oct. 1, 1954, the enrolment in public elementary schools 
was 309,067, in secondary schools 98,362, and in junior high schools 60.- 
699, and the average daily attendance during the school year 1954-55 in 
these schools was 309,399, 88,457 and 59,033 respectively. The total 
number of teachers was 20,295 and the average salary of all certified 
personnel was $4,422.47. Total current expenditures were $134,683,450.13 
and the cost per pupil in attendance was $292.03. Institutions of higher 
education included the University of Washington, the State College of 
Washington, three state colleges of education, nine junior colleges, inte- 
grated with the secondary school program but operated with state funds, 
and 13 privately endowed universities and colleges in the state. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the period Sept. 1, 1954, to Aug. 31, 1955, inclusive, public as- 
sistance in the state, including federal expenditures and state aid, cost 
$78,227,956.08. An average of 122,771 persons received assistance to a 
total amount of $71,335,681.01. An average of 20,550 received a total 
of $7,901,220.56 in general assistance. An average of 62,204 old persons 
received a total of $44,358,742.36. An average of 30,192 dependent chil- 
dren received a total of $11,393,501.04. A total of $2,211,492.84 was 
provided for the foster care of an average of 3,529 children. An average 
of 844 blind persons received a total of $729,129.68. A total of $4,740,- 
314.50 in disability payments was paid to an average of 5,886 persons. 
A total amount of $651,126.21 was provided for public assistance service, 
of which $98,698.82 was extended to the blind and $535,373.49 was 
provided for burials. Administration of the entire program cost $6,239,- 
813.50. 

On June 30, 1955, ro state charitable institutions had a total popula- 
tion of 11,477 and 5 correctional institutions had a total of 2,755. The 
total expenditures of both programs, excluding Cedar Creek Youth For- 
estry camp, for the fiscal biennium ending March 31, 1955, were $27,- 
492,233.28. 

Communications.—Railroads in the state during 1954 carried freight 
to a total of 7,746,802,997 ton miles, and passengers to a total of 317,- 
967,295 passenger miles. There were 5,895 mi. of track. 

On Jan. 1, 1955, the total mileage of highways in Washington was 45,- 
712 of which 10,640 mi. were federal aid highways. Total state expendi- 
tures for state highways during the period Feb. 1, 1954, to Jan. 31, 1955, 
were $56,318,144. There were 880,422 telephone instruments in service 
Dec. 31, 1954. 

Banking and Finance.—In 1955 the state board of equalization placed 
the value of real and personal property at $6,295,076,322 and equalized 
it for purposes of taxation at $3,142,538,161. The bonded indebtedness 
was $52,363,000 and outstanding warrants amounted to $22,852,049.67. 
For the year ending June 30, 1955, receipts, including cash and warrant 
transfers, were $660,612,797.09 and disbursements, including cash and 
warrant transfers, were $701,513,348.05. The treasurer’s cash balance was 
$74,233.409.96 on June 30, 1955. ; : 

On that day there were 113 banks, including four mutual savings 
banks, reporting a total capital of $51,005,000; capital surpluses, undi- 


Table |.—Leading Field and Fruit Crops of Washington 


Estimated Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
u. 55,561,000 72,444,000 71,692,000 
petal ‘ah 31,300,000 23,160,000 28,367,000 
Hay, all, tons 1,517,000 1,545,000 1,564,000 
Barley, bu. 16,950,000 20,520,000 4,396,000 
Potatoes, bu. . 16,005,000 13,200,000 10,595,000 
Peors, bu... . 7,280,000 5,620,000 6,853,000 
lca e) Been ete ar acg a TE as AeA O88 

r beets, short tons . 675,00 ' i 

es dry, 100-Ib. bags 1,590,000 1,862,000 2,434,000 
Strawberries, crates . 1,177,000 1,338,000 990,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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vided profits, and reserves of $190,000,000; deposits $2,582,114,000: and 
total assets of $2,797,045,000. 

Agriculture.—According to the preliminary census figures of 1954 (195¢ 
figures in parenthesis) the number of farms in the state, 65,175 (69,820), 
decreased since 1950, but the total area of farm land, 17,641,429 ac, 
(17,369,245 ac.), increased as did the average size, 270.7 ac. (248.6 ac.). 
as well as the average value, including buildings, $29,006 ($20,744). In 
1955, the total value of farm land and buildings was placed at $1,510,- 
006,000 and the average value per acre at $86.93. Crop land harvested 
in 1954 was reported as 4,342,833 ac. In that year the total value of 
farm production was $631,443,000, of which $274,594,000 represented 
field crops, $193,396,000 livestock and products, $113,782,000 fruit, nut 
and berry crops, $28,340,000 specialty crops, and $21,331,000 vegetable 
crops. Receipts from marketings amounted to a total of $563,816,000, of 
which $385,717,000 was from crops and $178,099,000 from livestock and 
products. Government payments were $4,459,000. 

Manufacturing and Trade.—In 1953 the value added by manufacture was 
$1,482,007,000, the total number of employees in manufacturing through- 
out the year was 190,214 and their total salaries and wages amounted to 
$823,147,000. The average annual labour force during 1954 waS 991,100, 
of which an average of 927,300 were employed. Domestic workers num- 
bered 147,100; agricultural workers 85,200; and nonagricultural workers 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Washington 


All Salaries Value Value 
em- ondwages addedby added by 
ployees 1953 manufac- manufac- 
1953 (in 000s) ture 1953 ture 1952 
(in 000s) (in 000s) 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 58,394 $238,855 $394,691 $416,104 
Transportation equipment 40,898 187,691 252,815 244,412 
Paper and allied products 15,460 69,287 200,718 195,279 
Food and kindred products 20,203 78,162 172,441 _ 
Primary metals industries : 12,514 56,941 148,210 121,339 
Chemicals and allied products 11,533 60,915 100,418 * 
Machinery (except electrical) . ; ; * oF 5 34,715 
Printing and publishing industries . . . . = * me 54,563 
Fabricated metal products . age 5,760 25,888 41,956 44,055 
Stone, clay and glass products . rus ¥ = * 22,800 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953, 
*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


842.100. Manufacturing establishments employed 188,900, the wholesale 
and retail trade 164,200, the service industries 81,900, the transportation 
companies and utilities 62,900 and government 146,200. 

The output of lumber in 1954 was 3,374,000,000 bd.ft. (estimated) ; 
pulp production 2,377,000 tons; and plywood production for the Pacific 
northwest was 3.824,000,000 sq.ft. 

The salmon pack for the Puget sound and Columbia river districts was 
922,000 cases in 1954 as compared with 962,000 in 1953. 

For the year 1954 the Washington customs district reported total ex- 
ports of $257.994,141 and total exports for consumption of $234,233,226. 

(CHATS DE.) 


Table Ill.—Minerol Production of Washington 


(In short tons, excert as noted) 


1952 1953 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Auminin: 64 Gsared elie on ees 272,000 $98,561,000 399,000 $158,507,000 
Glasysicaehte istal o 291,000 353,000 259,000 312,000 
Coal . 844,000 5,986,000 690,000 5,048,000 
Copper. . 4,000 2,109,000 4,000 2,147,000 
Gold (oz.) . 55,000 1,917,000 63,000 2,190,000 
lead . Alay tthe 12,000 3,782,000 11,000 2,899,000 
Sand and gravel . 13,322,000 9,422,000 11,182,000 9,318,000 
Silver (0z.) . 316,000 286,000 321,000 291,000 
Stone. . ne) ane - 4,523,000 5,492,000 4,438,000 5,891,000 
Ait SuGid dh <a ooh eo 20,000 6,674,000 33,000 7,541,000 
Other minerals . . 2. 2. 2 e os 20,118,000 rae 18,940,000 

Total . $56,139,000 $54,577,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Washington in 1952 and 1953 (pre- 
liminary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Washington ranked 
first among the states in output of magnesite, and fourth in diatomite; 
and ranked 31st in the value of mineral output, with 0.38% of the U.S. 
total. 


: District oF CoLtumpta, the capital of the 
Washington, United States, is administered by a commis- 
sion of three appointed by the president, and, under the con- 
stitution, all legislation is passed by congress. Since the 1950 
census the population of the district had grown rapidly and in 
1955 reached 840,000, while the metropolitan area had a popu- 
lation of 1,827,200, an increase of 34.8% since 1950. 

A proposed revision of the zoning laws was being prepared 
during 1955 by Harold M. Lewis of New York, who had called 
attention to the avoidable congestion in the downtown district 
which could be mitigated by zoning limitations of bulk and 
height of buildings. 

At a meeting early in the year, Harland Bartholomew, chair- 
man of the National Capital Planning commission, described 
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progress on realization of the comprehensive plan of 1950. He 
outlined the locations of the inner and outer circumferential 
routes. The commission had approved a street revision which 
promised to eliminate one third of the heavy traffic in the con- 
vested Union Station plaza. The commission of fine arts, under 
the chairmanship of David Finley, had co-operated with the 
planning commission to protect the mall and its axis bridge from 
the Lincoln memorial to Arlington cemetery against encroach- 
ments of a proposed central area mixed traffic bridge across the 
Potomac river. A recent recommendation would clear the Great 
Plaza in the triangle of federal buildings of hundreds of parked 
cars in order to develop the gardens planned by the McMillan 
commission. During the year the Washington-Baltimore park- 
way came into operation and the East Capitol bridge over the 
Anacostia river was opened for traffic in November. An aroused 
citizenry came to the rescue of Rock Creek park when it was 
proposed to route a through highway from the west down its 
entire length. Late in 1954 a supreme court decision written by 
Justice William O. Douglas upheld the powers of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land agency and declared aesthetic 
provisions a legitimate part of sound redevelopment. 
(He Ts) 

Water Supply and Conservation: see Dams; GEoLoct- 
CAL Survey, U.S.; IRRIGATION; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; 
Pusitic HEALTH ENGINEERING; SoIL CONSERVATION; TUNNELS. 


The 1955 


Wealth and Income, Distribution Of. sursey of 


Consumer Finances in the United States, published by the board 
of governors of the federal reserve system, supplied information 
on the distribution of income for 1954 and liquid assets in early 
1955. Previous surveys had made information available for the 
period 1945-53. The surveys were based on small field canvasses 
of consumer spending units, defined as all persons living in the 
same dwelling and related by blood, marriage or adoption who 
pooled their incomes for their major items of expense. 

Survey data on the percentage distribution of spending units 
according to size of holdings of liquid assets—U.S. government 
securities, deposits in savings and checking accounts at banks, 
and shares in savings and loan associations—are provided in 
Table I. From 1954 to 1955 the percentage of spending units 


Table |.—Distribution of Spending Units by Size of Liquid Asset Holdings 


Amounts of liquid assets held* 1946 1950 1953 1954 1955 
ROMO rembcusctivlis eile)! ocmie 24% 31% 29% 26% 29% 
Sil Oil eet an witell 6) Velielue <<! 9) 46 15 16 16 15 ilyé 
$200-$499 . 2. eee ce vee 14 11 eZ 3 12 
$500-$999 . . 2 ee 2 eve e 14 10 11 13 10 
$1,000-$1,999 2. 2. ee eee 14 10 12 im 10 
$2,000-$4,999 . . 6 «eee 13 ie} 11 13 12 
$5,000-$9,999 . 2.2.2 sceee 4 6 5 5 6 
$10,000 and over .. + +e es 2 3 4 4 4 

AUKOnUS: seisn ee we) see ss 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Median holdings of all units. . $400 $250 $300 $350 $250 
Median holdings of those with assets $750 $810 $790 $770 $760 


"Includes all types of U.S. government bonds, checking accounts and savings accounts in 
banks, postal savings and shares in savings and loan associations and credit unions. Excludes 
currency holdings. 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


owning liquid assets declined from 74 to 71, as compared with 
the high of 76 reached in early 1946. The median holding of all 
spending units declined from $350 in early 1954 to $250 in early 
1955, but the median holding of those that held some liquid 
assets was virtually unchanged. 

Table Il summarizes data provided by the surveys on the dis- 
tribution of spending units and total money income (before 
taxes) according to size of income. There was little change in 
the distribution of income from 1953 to 1954. Previously there 
had been a general upward movement in the post-World War II 
distribution. The expansion of total money income in the post- 
war years resulted in a shifting of many consumers to higher 
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income levels. This shifting pervaded the income distribution. 
When the nation’s spending units were ranked into tenths by 
size of income, it was found that the proportionate shares of 


Table Il.—Distribution of Spending Units and Money Income Received, 


by Income Groups 


Annual income 1946 1950 1953 1954 


(money income Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total 

before taxes) units money units money units money — units money 

income income income income 

Under $1,000 . . 17% 3% 13% 2% 10% 1% 10% 1% 
$1,000-$1,999. . 23 \b72 vz 7 13 4 13 2 
$2,000-$2,999. . 25 21 19 13 14 8 14 8 
$3,000-$3,999. UZ 20 19 18 16 12 17 13 
$4,000-$4,999. . 8 as 12 16 16 15 14 14 
$5,000-$7,499. . 6 1 14 23 20 27 21 28 
$7,500 and over . 4 20 6 21 11 33 11 31 

All units . 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


total money income received by all but the highest tenth in 
1954 were quite similar to those in 1946. The share accounted 
for by the highest tenth declined from 32% to 29% over the 
period. 

A longer-term comparison of changes in the distribution of 
income is afforded by Table III. This shows for selected years 


Table IIl—Percentage of Family Personal Income Received 
by Each Fifth of Consumer Units* 


Consumer units ranked from 


lowest to highest income 1935-36 1941 1944 1950 195s 
Lowest fifth. . 6 3 © 0 © 0 = « 4.1% 4.1% 4.9% 4.8% 5.0% 
Satond fifthivite ic) «sess ce. es 92 95 10.9 10.9 11.8 
Third Bithi’ Ls < séusd wera ova me 14.1 1533 16.2 16.1 16.5 
Fourth fifts “ous, = 5.00 0s eh ounce 20.9 2253 Zeek pa R | 22.3 
Highest fifth . . ...-.*.-« fH 7! 48.8 45.8 46.1 44.9 
All groups . 2. «© 2 s 0 « « 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 1 00.0% 
Us Ieao oo b 6 & ooo OND 26.5% 24.0% 20.7% 21.4% 20.7% 


*Family personal income represents the current income (before income taxes) received by 
the civilian noninstitutional population. It includes income in kind as well as money income. 
Source: Data for 1935-36 and 1941: Selma Goldsmith, George Jaszi, Hyman Kaitz and 
Maurice Liebenberg, “Size Distribution of Income Since the Mid-thirties,” The Review of 
Economics and Statistics (Feb. 1954); data for later years: Selma Goldsmith, “Income 
Distribution in the United States, 1950-53," Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (March 1955). 


of the period from 1935-36 to 1953 the percentage of all income 
going to each fifth of the total number of consumer units (fami- 
lies and unattached individuals), ranging from those with the 
lowest incomes to those with the highest. 

The data indicate a distinct reduction in relative income dif- 
ferences. From 1935-36 to 1953, the share of total income 
received by the highest bracket declined from 52% to 45%, 
whereas all four of the other brackets improved their relative 
positions. The loss of the highest quintile affected mainly the 
top 5% and was heaviest for the top 1%. 

State Distribution of Income.—The flow of individual in- 
comes was relatively stable throughout the United States in 
1954, the latest year for which department of commerce esti- 
mates were available in 1955. For the continental United States 
as a whole, personal income totalled $285,000,000,000—about 
$2,000,000,000, or just under 1%, higher than in 1953. 

By regions, aggregate income in 1954 was about the same or 
slightly higher as compared with the previous record year 1953. 
(See Table IV.) In 34 states and the District of Columbia per- 
sonal income in 1954 was within 2% of the 1953 total. In most 
of the remaining states the income change was 4% or less. 

On a nation-wide basis, per capita personal income (total 
personal income divided by total population) was $1,770 in 
1954. Among states, per capita incomes ranged from $873 in 
Mississippi to $2,414 in Nevada. Others in the top rank—with 
average incomes of more than $2,000 in 1954—were Delaware, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, 
California, Illinois and Michigan. 

Table IV reveals clearly the relatively high income levels of 
the northern and far western parts of the country. Despite the 
substantial progress they had made over the past quarter of a 
century, the 11 southeastern states in 1954 had a composite per 
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Table 1V.—U.S. Personal Income, by States and Regions* 


Per capita 
personol 
Total personal income income, 1954 
Per cent Per 
: change cent of 
State and region 9 Amount nation- 


Amount 1953 19 


(In millions of dollars) to (dol- al aver- 
1929 1950 1953 1954 1954 1954 lors) age 

Continental United 
States . . 85,661 225,464 283,388 285,368 1 233 1,770 100 
New England. . 7,125 jo Os 18,716 18,893 1 165 1,935 109 
Connecticut 1,641 3,848 5,145 5,159 O 214 2,361 133 
Meme se a 479 1,088 1,316 1,328 ] Pes 1,492 84 
Massachusetts 3,862 7,800 9,335 9,466 1 145 1,922 109 
New Hampshire 322 704 850 883 4 174 1,605 91 
Rhode Island . 596 1,287 1,538 1,526 —1 156 1,823 103 
Vermont. . . 225 445 532 531 fe) 136 1,408 80 
Middle East . . 28,259 61,616 75,311 75,863 1 168 2,000 113 
Delaware .. 240 688 869 880 1 267 2" 2,372 134 

District of 

Columbia . 615 1,768 1,896 1,885 —1 207" 27220 sy 
Maryland 1,260 3,756 5,008 5,045 1 300 1,940 110 
New Jersey . 3,714 8,738 11,585 11,769 2 ZZ 2 aNy Pe) 
New York . 14,105 28,002 33,325 34,228/7 3 143 2,163 122 
Pennsylvania . 7,531 16,457 20,066 19,604 —2 160 1,785 101 
West Virginia. 794 2,207 2,562 2,452 —4 209 1,232 70 
Southeast . .. 9,196 32,001 40,839 40,819 O 344 1,233 70 
Alabama : 856 2,660 3,381 3,274 -—3 282 1,091 62 
Arkansas. . . 564 oe 1,792 1,760 —2 212 979 55 
Florida) 6.346 eX) 3,641 5,035 5,313 6 606 1,610 91 
Georgia we 1,015 3,510 4,528 4,460 —2 339 237 70 
Kentucky. » 1,020 2,839 3,656 3,620 —1 259. 1,216 69 
Lovisiana. . . 866 2,937 3,741 37 31 Caesos 1,302 74 
Mississippi . . 570 1,588 1,894 1,856 —2 226 873 49 
North Carolina 1,046 4,114 4,955 5,028 ] 381 1,190 67 
South Carolina 470 1,859 2,027, 2,414 —4 414 1,063 60 
Tennessee . . 982 3,291 4,072 4,074 fe) 315 pee 68 
Virginia. .« .« 1,054 4,030 5,258 5,269 0 400 1,480 84 
Southwest . .. 4,254 14,668 1B 722 19,084 iz 349 1,544 87 
ATIZONG! is) 5.’ 254 978 1,428 1,468 3 478 1,582 89 
New Mexico . 171 797 1,058 1,079 2 531 1,387 78 
Oklahoma . 1,077 21% 3,165 3,187 1 196 1,466 83 
SOROS ec ietin « Mes Oe 10,376 13,071 13,350 2 385 1,574 89 
Central o5) > 25,468 64,402 81,844 81,947 0 222 1,920 108 
Ilinois:. . . - 7,280 15,982 19,595 19,812 1 172 2,155 122 
indigna. <<... 1,973 6,007 8,081 7,769 —4 294 1,834 104 
LOW CI, epee 1,409 3,788 4,099 4,443 Bois 1,667 94 
Michigan. . . 3,803 10,811 14,497 14,172 —2 273 2,017 114 
Minnesota . 1,539 4,170 4,992 5,148 3 ds Bs) 1,644 93 
Missouri . . 2,275 fo fl 7,038 F22 1 21S 1,747 99 
Ohio’ «2 s « «635,178 12,895 17,346 WAP ES 16) 234 1,983 1 Gi I 
Wisconsin . . 2,001 5,036 6,196 6,188 0 209 1,706 96 
Northwest . . . 3,965 11,181 13,129 13,414 2 238 1,583 89 
Colorado .. 642 1,935 2,515 2,528 1 294 1,686 95 
Idaho. « « « 225 rakes 876 857 —2 281 1,433 81 
Komscisiet) 1. e 999 2,650 S275 3,417 4 242 1,689 95 
Montana .. 312 955 1,084 1,070 —1 243 L729 98 
Nebraska . . 811 1,949 2,103 2,234'* 6 175 1,635 92 
North Dakota . 253 777 742 Foe 1 198 1,186 67 
South Dakota. 288 798 868 895 3 211 1,332 FAS) 
ah. 2oe ye: fe< 284 890 1,126 121300), 4298" 1;483 84 
Wyoming .. 151 472 540 530 —2 251 EZ, 101 
eT ES SR?! 26,424 34,827 35,348 1 378 2,094 118 
California . . 5,502 19,650 26,592 27,026 2 391 2,162 122 
Nevada... 79? 314 466 507. 9 542 2,414 136 
Oregon... 647 2,456 2,906 2,881 —1 345 ear 99 
Washington . 1,166 4,004 4,863 4,934 1 323 1,949 110 


Territory of 
Haya... — 689 889 886: 105 == 


*The estimates of “state personal income” shown in this table differ in definition in one 
respect from the personal income data presented in Table IV of the article, Income and 
Product, U.S. This pertains to the exclusion from the state estimates of income disbursed by 
the federal government to its civilian and military personnel stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States. 

Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


1,704 96 


capita income 35% below the average for all other states. 

From 1929 to 1954, a period of tremendous economic growth, 
there was a pronounced relative shift of total income from the 
New England and middle east regions to the south and far west. 
As shown in Table IV, the rates of income expansion in the far 
west, southeast and southwest substantially exceeded the nation- 
wide rise of 233%, whereas the gains in New England and mid- 
dle east fell far short of it. The combined proportionate share 
of the nation’s total income received by the south and far west 
increased 37% from 1929 to 1954, while that of the northeast- 
ern area (New England and middle east) declined 20%. How- 
ever, aggregate income in the populous northeast in 1954 still 
accounted for one-third of the national total. (See also INCOME 
AND Propuwcrt, U.S.) (@2ESz,) 

United Kingdom.—Total personal income reached a record 
height of £14,544,000,000 in 1954, having risen by 6% over 
1953—the same rate of increase as in the previous year. About 
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one-tenth of the total consisted of public or private pensions 
and similar benefits. Taxes on income and national insurance 
contributions took 12.5% of total personal income, slightly more 
than in 1953. On the other hand payments of indirect taxes 
(partly offset by subsidies) fell slightly to 12% of total income. 

The distribution of personal income in 1954, shown in Table 
V, indicated a further upward shift in incomes resulting chiefly 


Table V.—Distribution of Personal Income in the United Kingdom, 1954* 


Amount of income 


Number of Amount of income = after income tax 

incomesT before tax and surtax 

Range of income lin £) lin thousands) (in million £) (in million £) 
der 2oOccw orn ls <= 8,540 1,440 1,432 
250—39 500) “end ate le 8,690 3,280 3,158 
200—— 750) 866 sos 5,900 3,575 3,364 
750— 1,000 Ose es 1,750 1,475 1,335 
1,000— 1,500: ... 2.2! 6 700 840 699 
1,500— 2,000" 3 sc0 se 210 360 274 
2,000— 5090) fo gies 257 748 484 
S000 10,000 s&s es 41 275 124 
10,000 and over ..... 12 197 50 
Totaled Sh stato) oe cae 26,100 12,190 10,920 


*No account is taken of £2,354,000,000 accruing to persons which, for lack of in- 
formation, could not be allocated to particular ranges of income. 

tA married couple is for this purpose counted as a single income recipient. 

Source: Central Statistical Office, National Income and Expenditure 1955 (H.M.S.O., 
London, 1955). 


in an increase of 1,300,000 in incomes over £500 compared with 
1953. Since 1949 the number of incomes between £500 and 
£1,000 rose from 2,690,000 to 7,650,000, those between £1,000 
and £2,000 from 550,000 to g10,000, and those above £2,000; 
z.e., incomes liable to surtax, from 230,000 to 310,000. 
Personal incomes after income tax and surtax were more 
evenly distributed in 1954 than in 1949, and especially more 
evenly than in 1938. The major difference appeared in the share 
of the upper 1% of income recipients which was halved over the 
period. In 1938 about 50,000 had incomes, after tax, of more 
than £2,400, to which a net income of £6,000 corresponded in 
1954 when only 190 persons had incomes exceeding this figure. 
(See also BuDGET, NATIONAL.) (T. Bar) 


Weapons: see Munitions. 
Weather: see METEOROLOGY. 


: « (1893- ), U.S. cabinet member, was 
Weeks, Sinclair born at West Newton, Mass., on June 15. 
His father was John W. Weeks, secretary of war under Pres. 
Warren G. Harding. After graduating from Harvard university, 


_Cambridge, Mass., in 1914, he worked for the First National 


bank of Boston, Mass., until 1923, except for a period during 
World War I when he served overseas as a captain with the 
totst field artillery. He later became a successful manufacturer, 
was president of Reed and Barton, silversmith company of 
Taunton, Mass., and director of a number of large corporations. 

Long active in Republican politics, he became a national com- 
mitteeman for Massachusetts in 1940. He was treasurer of the 
Republican national committee from 1941 to 1944, and in the 
latter year served some months in the U.S. senate, on appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy. 

In 1949 Weeks was chosen national finance committee chair- 
man of the Republican party. On Jan. 21, 1953, he was sworn 
into office as secretary of commerce in Pres. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s cabinet. The following March 31 he declared his oppo- 
sition to price or wage controls of any kind. On July 29, 1954, 
Weeks announced record highway, airport and shipbuilding pro- 
grams, sponsored and partly financed by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Weeks was involved in a dispute with the U.S. house of rep- 
resentatives’ judiciary subcommittee in the summer of 1955 
over his refusal to divulge records of the department of com- 
merce’s business advisory council. 
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Weight Lifting. 


in the sport of strong men sparked interest in this pastime in 
1955. The first dual athletic competition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union since World War II was held on 
June 15 and resulted in a tie. Paul Anderson, young American 
who was to become a sensation during the year, lifted 402.34 lb. 
in the press and 425.48 lb. in the clean and jerk for new world 
records. His total in three events was 1,1634 lb., an all-time 
high. Nikolai Kostylev, Soviet lightweight, with a snatch of 
270.06 |b., also established a universal mark. 

Anderson, who hails from Toccoa, Ga., had become the first 
man to clean and press 400 Ib. when he lifted 402 on April 16 
in the All-South Amateur Athletic union championships. The 
22-year-old star had gained undisputed acclaim as the world’s 
strongest man in the national A.A.U. title meet at Cleveland, 
O., on June s, when he bettered all recognized world standards. 
The Georgian pressed 390 lb., went to 435 lb. in the clean and 
jerk and added a 320 snatch for a total of 1,145 lb. to surpass 
the universal record. 

Tommy Kono, Sacramento, Calif., in winning his fourth 
straight national title in the 18r-lb. class, lifted 940 Ib. for a 
new American mark. Four other U.S. standards were set in the 
meet, one being the 300-lb. snatch by Dave Sheppard in the 
198-lb. division. Anderson climaxed a campaign of sensational 
feats by winning the heavyweight laurels in the world amateur 
championships at Munich, Ger., in October. He lifted a record 
1,130 lb. for the Olympic triathlon, which consists of the three 
standard lifts—press, snatch and clean and jerk. He opened the 
heavyweight competition with a new world record by pressing 
410 lb. to better his own mark by 7, then he elevated 320 lb. in 
the snatch and 4oo |b. in the clean and jerk. 

Among the major winners of 1955, with total pounds lifted, 
were the following: 


The visit of a United States squad to Mos- 
cow. U.S.S.R., and the rise of Americans 


U.S.—Soviet Team Match 


Bantamweight—Vladimir Stogov, U.S.S.R. . 2 1 6 + ee ee ee ee 699 
*Featherweight—Rafael Crimishkyan, U.S.S.R.. . 2 6 6 ee ee ee 749 
Lightweight—Nikolai Kostylev, U.S.S.R. 2 2 6 6 ee ee we we ee 82612 
Middlewelphi—Tom Kono, US. . 3 mek wn te te 901% 
Light-heavyweight—Trofin Lomakin, U.S.S.R. 2. 2 6 1 ee ee ee ee 931% 
Middle-heavyweight—Dave Sheppard, U.S... 2 1 2 ee ee ee 1,008% 
Heavyweight—Paul Anderson, U.S... 2. 2 oe ee we see sess 1,163Yat 


Anderson of Georgia demonstrating his 
strength with an 800-Ib. pair of wheels. Anderson's performances were out- 
standing during a 1955 weight lifting tournament between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. in Moscow 


HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION Paul 


WEIGHT LIFTING—WEST VIRGINIA 


World Amateur Championshios 


Bantamweight-—Vladimir Stogov. . - - + + + + ee ee ees Arr iat: 737T 
*Featherweight—Rafael Crimishkyan . . + ++ + + + +e + ee eee ZITA 
Lightweight—Nikolai Kostyley . . 6 e+ 6 ee ee ee th te et B41 Yat 
Middleweight—Pete George, Akron, O.. - - Pec ORONO RS Out Serer sl 891 
Light-heavyweight—Tom Kono, Sacramento, Calif, so ite cel ne ceac ee aes 957 
Middle-heavyweight—Arkadii Vorobiev, U.S.S.R. +. + + + ss et te 1,004 
Heavyweight—Paul Anderson, Toccoa, Gai lew us celisiias enn taneous 1,130 
National Senior A.A.U. Championships 
123-Ib. class—Charles Vinci, Jr., Cleveland, O.. . - - + + + + 2 2 + & ort 
132 Ib—=Isaac ‘Berger: New Yorke ene) fo te te ter ol =) res me 705t 
148 Ib.—Joe Pitman, Vero Beach, Fla. . . . . . - + « - + s 2 © ® 765 
165 lb.—Richard Giller, American College of Weightlifting . . - + « se 810 
1:81 Ibs=Tom Kono wih © 6 er coe eres cee one ena Pope 
198 lb.—Dave Sheppard, Astoria, N.Y... + - - + + es ee Sein, ic 96 : 
Heavyweight—Paul Anderson. «s+ se ee ee ee tts ol ataitewea TAS as 
*No American entries in class. {World record. tAmerican record. 
(T. V. H) 


West Africa, British: see Britis West AFRICA. 
Western European Union: see EvRopEAN UNITY. 
Western Samoa: sce New ZEALAND; TRUST TERRITORIES. 
West Indies, British: see BAHAmMA IsLANDS; BARBADOS; 
BritisH West InpiEs; JAMAICA; LEEWARD IsLANDS; TRINIDAD 
AND ToBAGO; WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


» ss West Virginia was admitted to conditional 
West Virginia. statehood on Dec. 31, 1862, and proclaimed 
a state on April 20, 1863. It has an area of 24,282.45 sq.mi., of 
which about 150 sq.mi. are water surface. Pop.: (July 1, 1955, 
est.) 2,001,000; (1950 census) 2,005,552. In 1950 the urban 
population was 34.8% of the total. There were 113,735 Negroes 
and 33,640 foreign-born whites. Charleston, the state capital, 
had a population of 73,501. Other cities with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1950 were: Huntington, 86,353; Wheeling, 58,- 
891; Clarksburg, 32,014; Parkersburg, 29,684; Fairmont, 29,- 
346; Morgantown, 25,525; Weirton, 24,005; Bluefield, 21,506; 
Beckley, 19,397; South Charleston, 16,686; Martinsburg, 15,- 
621; and Moundsville, 14,772. Unincorporated South Parkers- 
burg had a population of 10,808. 

History.—The state officers in 1955 were: governor, William 
C. Marland; secretary of state, D. Pitt O’Brien; treasurer, 
William H. Ansel, Jr.; auditor, Edgar B. Sims; attorney gen- 
eral, John G. Fox; state superintendent of free schools, William 
W. Trent; and commissioner of agriculture, J. Blaine Mc- 
Laughlin, all Democrats. During the first part of 1955 public in- 
terest centred in the proceedings of the first session of the 52nd 
legislature as they affected proposed increases in the salaries of 
public-school teachers, proposals for increased revenues for 
roads and the recommendations of a legislature interim com- 
mittee for the reorganization of the administrative machinery 
of the state road system. For each of these objectives the gov- 
ernor had his program as did also each branch of the legisla- 
ture. Resulting stalemates continued to the end of the session, 
leaving the schools without additional state funds, but those for 
roads were increased by increasing the tax on gasoline from 
five to six cents a gallon. The governor vetoed a bill vesting 
control of the state road system in a commission of ten execu- 
tive-appointed members, thus leaving it in the control of a 
single executive-appointed commissioner functioning as the 
executive officer of a state road commission of five members. 
A five-day (May 9-13) extra session failed to provide addi- 
tional state funds for teachers’ salaries. 

In compliance with the opinion of the U.S. supreme court of 
May 17, 1954, West Virginia was one of the first states to take 
action to effect the desegregation of the races in the public 
schools and state-supported institutions of higher learning. In 
an effort to accelerate desegregation, legal action was taken 
against three county school boards in Sept. 1955. The two 
teachers’ associations were merged on Oct. 15, 1954, and deseg- 
regation was effected, in 1954-55, without friction or notable 
incidents in all the institutions of higher learning, both private 
and denominational and state supported. 
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] Education.—The total pupil enrolment in the 3,234 elementary schools 
mM 1954-55 was 298,148. In the 383 secondary schools (junior and 
senior) it was 159,600. Total receipts for the public-school program 
were $79,084,036.26, of which $47,435,828 were regular state aid: 
$1,671,701.40 were federal aid; and $28,679,100.33 were local collections. 

There were nine state-supported institutions of higher learning under 
control of a state board of education, which, in 1954-55 had a total 
enrolment of 7,361, including 1,803 part-time students, and a total teach- 
ing staff of 481. The state also supported the board of governors-controlled 
university at Morgantown and Potomac State college at Keyser. There 
were also nine senior and junior private and denominational colleges with 
a total enrolment of 3,390, including 1,945 part-time students. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In the year ending June 30, 1955, the state department of health super- 
vised the expenditure of $2,065,167, of which $476,761 were federal 
grants; $776,870 were state funds; $784,872 were local funds; and $26,- 
664 came from private agencies. Public assistance departmental expendi- 
tures for the year totalled $34,458,834 or $1,317,979 more than for 
1953-54. Items for 1954-55 were: aid to dependent children, $16,784,- 
275; old-age assistance, $8,741,909; aid to permanently and totally dis- 
abled, $3,175,192; personal service, $1,434,690; general medical and 
hospitalization, $1,322,678; general assistance, $954,927: boarding care, 
$860,134; aid to the blind, $484,417; aid to crippled children, $412,508; 
current expenses, $360,806; child welfare, $75,626; prevention of blind- 
ness, $32,393; and equipment, $9,187. 

Transportation and Communication.—As of Jan. 1, 1954, there were 31,- 
291 mi. of state road, of which 4,931 were primary and 26,360 were 
secondary. There were 4,599 mi. not in the state system: 1,682 rural, 514 
national forest roads and 2,403 city streets. There were 393,997 passenger 
cars. There were eight interstate airways communication stations. There 
were about 30 operating radio stations and 5 functioning television sta- 
tions. As of Jan. 1, 1955, there were 364,565 Bell telephones handling 
an average of 1,952,479 calls daily. 


Banking and Finance.—Total state receipts, including a cash balance of 
$51,908,951.90 as of June 30, 1954, were $415,046,318.28, and total 
disbursements, including transfers, were $370,605,795.57, leaving a cash 
balance, as of June 30, 1955, of $44,440,522.71. The chief sources of state 
income were: gross sales tax, $36,511,720; federal aid, $34,817,413; and 
the consumers sales tax, $26,225,212. The largest state expenditures were 
$66,887,654, or 38.7%, for schools; $49,145,903, or 26.2%, for roads; 
and $43,831,215, or 23.4%, for health and welfare. As of June 30, 1955, 
the total bonded indebtedness of the state was $140,861,000, of which 
$59,100,000 was for veterans and $81,761,000 was for roads. 

As of June 30, 1955, the total resources of 75 national banks were 
$642,533,000; of 107 state banks and trust companies, $554,603,262.04. 
The respective resources of 21 federal savings and loan companies, 16 
state building and loan associations and 26 industrial savings and loan 
companies were $90,558,290, $22,701,523.33 and $20,387,320.84, respec- 
tively. There were 168 small loan companies with total resources of 
$34,863,919.42 and 29 state chartered credit unions with total resources 
Of $2,720,952.15. 

Agriculture.—The total cash farm income for 1954 was $122,813,000 or 
$2,377,000 less than for 1953, but $81,980,000 more than for 1940. Of 
the total cash income for 1954, $1,332,000 was government payments; 
$94,030,000 was for livestock and livestock products; and $28,783,000 
was for crops. The value of products consumed on the farms where pro- 
duced was $43,096,000, making a total gross farm income of $167,241,- 
000, or $4,027,000 less than for 1953. 

The number of cattle on farms, 611,000 as of Jan. 1, 1955, was 6,000 
less than for the corresponding date of 1954. The 165,000 hogs were 


Table |.—Principal Agricultural Products of West Virginia 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 

SOOraT MIs peel Os) sien slnis, go «8 eh on 8,041,000 9,045,000 9,925,000 
Wheat, bu. . « + « « « 2 ae 920,000 1,152,000 1,388,000 
(Ca) Gig! win. Oey Ras 5 5 2,052,000 1,898,000 1,693,000 
Hay, (all), tons - +. «ss os 1,092,000 1,082,000 997,000 
Apples (commercial), bu. . AR A tig 3,700,000 5,600,000 3,642,000 
Potatoes, bu.. . . + ney Get Sats. 1,690,000 1,680,000 2,086,000 
Barley eb icitel ish ee cs os 9 ss 490,000 585,000 323,000 
FobaccomIbGue cea ko ise » 4,160,000 4,960,000 3,912,000 
Peaches, bu. .« Anal ifn te ONS ADO TPE 566,000 682,000 546,000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


about 11% more; the 311,000 sheep about 2% less; the 65,000 horses 
and mules about 6% less; and the cash receipts for poultry and eggs for 
1954 were $39,812,000, or 6% less than for 1953. This decline was, how- 
ever, the result of lower prices rather than of decreased production. 
Manufacturing.—The value of the manufactures ($1,744,000,000) pro- 
duced in 1954 was $109,000,000 less than in 1953 and $131,000,000 less 
than the peak year, 1951. The decline was the result of lower prices 


Table II.—Principal Industries of West Virginia 


Value Value 
Salaries added by added by 
All and manu- manu- 
em- wages facture facture 
ployees 1953 1953 1952 
1953 (in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Textile mill products ... +. «+ +++ 2,969 $ 8,329 $ 15,016 $ ie 
Paper and allied products . .. . ‘ 
Bieri and allied products A 22,942 11 1,935 352,696 nes 
Petroleum and coal products . .. + A 
Stone, clay and glass products. . «+ + 23,726 88,402 147,144 146,390 
Primary metal industries . . - + > « 24,068 115,704 251,220 200,448 
Fabricated metal products . Bie 9,194 32,556 56,826 reer 
Electrical machinery. . . -+ + + + © + 5,255 20,159 54,679 45,68 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated stondard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 
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rather than of decreased production, and the value of the manufactured 
product was 226% greater in r954 than in 1940. The number of em- 
ployees was, however, only 38% greater. Employment in manufacturing 
plants declined to a five-year low in 1954, being 13,175 below the average 
monthly record established in 1948, but there was a substantial increase 
in the r2-month period ending in June 1955. The 36,616 employees in 
the chemical and related industries were 1,383 less than in 1954, and 
their total annual wage, $153,350,337, was $2,732,375 less. Although 
there was a marked recovery in the coal-mining industry, the 68,727 em- 
ployees was the smallest average monthly number since 1933, and their 
total annual wage, $309,448,793, was the smallest since 1946. Respective 
data for other industries were: iron and steel, 36,520 and $160,179,734; 
glass, pottery, brick and tile, 26,943 and $96,749,237; oil and gas, 11,805 
and $40,444,206; and lumber, 8,900 and $19,226,618. (Cy HesAS) 
Mineral Production.—-Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in West Virginia in r952 and 1953 (prelim- 


Table IIl—Mineral Production of West Virginia 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1953 1952 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

CIS YS 2 reece wee ys 969,000 $ 2,489,000 982,000 $ 2,422,000 
Coal . 134,105,000 693,594,000 141,713,000 741,421,000 
Coketersteite Maree aoe 4,477,000 53,487,000 4,082,000 48,655,000 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.). . 186,477,000 44,009,000 180,995,000 35,475,000 
Natural gasoline 

(O00 gal.) . . . 44,000 3,245,000 43,000 3,069,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . 3,038,000 11,570,000 2,602,000 9,780,000 
Petroleum gases 

(000gal.) 153,000 6,743,000 200,000 6,1 87,000 
Sameer seiast te 420,000 1,491,000 393,000 1,438,000 
Sand and gravel . 3,163,000 6,071,000 4,120,000 7,275,000 
Stone. A 5,501,000 8,924,000 4,869,000 6,826,000 
Other minerals . pele 11,974,000 ace 11,840,000 

Total . $790,110,000 $825,733,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


inary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953 West Virginia was first 
among the states in output of coal and fourth in bromine and ranked 


fifth in the value of its mineral output, with 5.49% of the U-S. total. 
Wheat The U.S. crop of all wheats in 1955 was 915,528,000 

* bu., 6% smaller than in 1954 and 21% smaller than 
the 1944-53 average of 1,154,073,000 bu. The yield of 19.3 bu. 
per acre was higher than the 18.1 bu. per acre of 1954 or the 
1944-53 average of 17.1 bu. per acre. Though an estimated 
57,463,000 ac. were sown, drought induced substantial aban- 
donment and only 47,376,000 ac. were harvested as compared 
with 53,712,000 ac. in 1954 and an average of 67,656,000 ac. for 
the previous decade. 

The fall sown winter wheat crop, planted on 43,585,000 ac., 
produced 689,403,000 bu. as compared with 790,737,000 bu. in 
1954 and an average 867,390,000 bu. in 1944-53. The yield was 
20.3 bu. per acre as compared with 20.5 bu. per acre in 1954 
and 18.0 bu. per acre average for 1944-53. 

The 1955 U.S. crop of spring sown wheats was 226,125,000 
bu. as compared with only 179,044,000 bu. in 1954 and an aver- 
age of 286,683,000 bu. for 1944-53. The average yield was 16.8 
bu. per acre as compared with 11.9 bu. per acre in 1954 and 
14.6 bu. per acre average for 1944-53. 

Production of durum spring wheat was indicated at 14,379,- 
ooo bu. as compared with the near-failure crop of only 5,557,000 
bu. in 1954. However, the 1955 crop was less than half as large 
as the 33,432,000-bu. average of 1944-53 and the 1,074,000 ac. 
for harvest were 19% below 1954 and far below the average 
2,564,000 ac. of the previous decade. 


Table |—U.S. Wheat Production by Leading States 


(in 000 bu.) 
Indicated Average, 
State 1955 1954 1944-53 

Kegnsegsint yt cutee sao toy tol ool (nt Kaos te 132,864 176,208 204,022 
North Dakota . . « «© «6 « « « « « 109,866 69,896 131,707 
IMoritania te, fee ciao! heniva arias site) veneers 87,615 76,557 80,013 
Nebraska eas 79,090 61,623 77,578 
Washington. . .. «- « » 55,561 72,444 71,692 
WMlinois cS acl Went a rented =: Codey oa kenae: late 46,840 44,921 34,004 
Ohio”. % Ose ebC tee aS 45,008 48,510 52,018 
MiSSOUNIS cP cieks) ot we ere! ni coh cebist 87 V6 43,488 40,114 25,825 
Idaho . . mae cette 34,773 35,343 37,657 
finclicnae Tabet Renee ateemnratet eam ot ete 33,988 39,711 34,092 
Michigan ions .s) +5) ici oinanie cyeaineluan ne 28,365 30,000 31,516 
SouthiDakotd (s.c «0c cs otek) ess ete a os 28,325 27,008 43,157 
Oklahoma's sfusyiiisd > fae 8 See = tals 27,928 70,770 79,304 
Oregonte.stismcutiss fabie a « netzar te oe 21,878 25,023 26,559 
Pennsylvania . . . 2 6 © © «© « ae che 16,172 19,796 19,875 
GColarddo: gests: fe Sano) agate cers aha 14,375 16,500 42,400 
TORS He aint oc cauhe Mid tet teen lve (ome ats 14,212 30,894 55,404 
Minnesota . . + + ++ 2 eee eee e 11,975 9,828 19,548 
Na waviorknesets-uswetss tetknl ot cal et ethene s 10,048 10,065 10,352 


Table IIl—World Production of Wheat for Selected Areas 
(in 000,000 of bu.) 

Est. Average, Average, 

Country 1955 1954 1953 1945-49 1935-39 
United Stdfes .< . . « « «is «7% 917 970 1,169 1,202 759 
Paneda bites a nehies aye oars 501 299 614 366 312 
WRGXICG <. Ju) a en's pies en 8) Tease 30 30 25 16 14 
Prag EUORO ys << <a a6 vt els 1,330 1,330 1,305 947 1,136 
Other Europe « . «=. +. -««« 6 410 390 420 318 464 
Great Britain . . « « « 6 « « « 87 104 99 78 62 
Union of South Africa . . «+ «+ + = Choc 20 21 15 16 
OCR Ry ae Coane Chi Oe a) een 1,780 1,790: 1,790 1,585 1,558 
Wadi oc S as ewe ya lee . 319 294 276 212 262 
AUnicoy waneeeris, <6) ve. cette een te 220 180 294 125 136 
Pokistati << caus: a) ey ele ene Sts 118 138 105 129 ve: 
ALGentingd: (aye: sisi enlsiticll elo! \s ae 283 228 194 222 
Avsivaliaiieush witen cay eheurst acters 200 167 198 178 170 
VES E> cera he Guerre oo aie Aa Siete 885 1,240 
Worlditotalite i. <r) ol ones) once Lio 6,930 7,380 5,900 6,085 


Wheat production by class in 1955 showed the usual dom- 
inance of hard red winter wheat of the southern plains with 
about 398,000,000 bu. Hard red spring wheat from the northern 
plains was second with about 186,000,000 bu. and soft red win- 
ter wheat, grown mostly in the midwest and east, was 183,585,- 
000 bu. The 1955 crop of white wheat, grown mostly in the 
Pacific northwest, was about 129,095,000 bu. Durum, the maca- 
roni wheat, was only 14,379,000 bu. 

In the U.S. the average support price for wheat under acreage 
allotment and marketing quota was reduced from $2.24 on the 
1954 crop to $2.08 on the 1955 crop to a minimum of $1.81 
(76% of parity) on the 1956 crop. The average price received 
by producers for wheat in October was $1.94 per bushel as com- 
pared with $2.08 a year earlier and a 1947-49 average of $2.14 
per bushel. Growers in the 36 commercial wheat states voted 
approval of marketing quotas on the 1956 crop at the reduced 
support level by 77.5% as compared with the two-thirds required 
and only 73.3% approval on the 1955 crop. 

U.S. wheat exports in 1954-55 were about 274,000,000 bu. as 
- compared with 217,000,000 bu. in the previous year and as much 
as 475,000,000 bu. as recently as 1951-52. Exports of wheat and 
flour (in wheat equivalent) during the first quarter of the 1955- 
56 marketing year were 70,000,000 bu. as compared with only 
54,000,000 bu. for the same period a year earlier. 

In spite of the much reduced acreage and smaller 1955 crop 
carry-over, stocks continued to accumulate to a record level of 
I,021,000,000 bu. on July 1, as compared with 902,000,000 bu. 
a year earlier. By some calculations it appeared that stocks plus 
the new crop, a total of about 1,940,000,000 bu., would supply 
prospective use of 485,000,000 bu. for food, 63,000,000 bu. for 
seed, 75,000,000 bu. for feed and 275,000,000 bu. for export, 
and still result in somewhat increased year-end stocks of about 
1,040,000,000 bu. 

About 1,000,000,000 bu. of the carry-over on July 1, 1955, 
was owned or controlled by the CCC. 

A near-record world wheat crop of 7,315,000,000 bu. was 
estimated for 1955 as compared with 6,930,000,000 bu. in 1954, 
a record 7,380,000,000 bu. in 1953 and a prewar average of 
6,085,000,000 bu. Acreage was expanded to 473,470,000 as com- 
pared with 464,630,000 ac. in 1954 and a prewar average of 
424,900,000 ac. 

Canada produced a good but not bumper crop of 500,587,000 
bu. as compared with 298,909,000 bu. in 1954 and an average 
312,399,000 bu. prewar. The new crop plus a large carry-over of 
522,000,000 bu. and exports of only 253,000,000 bu. in 1954- 
55, as compared with 392,000,000 bu. two years earlier, gave 
rise to storage, transport and financing problems. The govern- 
ment advanced $1.40 per bushel on grain delivered, but deliv- 
eries were restricted and farm incomes declined in some areas 
to three-fifths of what they were in 1953. In November it was 
announced that government-guaranteed bank loans up to $1,500 
would be made against farm-held grain. The price was twice 
lowered in the early autumn to about $1.70 per bushel for 
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no, r northern to meet export competition. 

Indications from both Europe and Asia were favourable, with 
quality in western Europe significantly improved. The French 
crop was again large; France, now a major exporter, became 
concerned about outlets and prices. Turkey’s harvest was sub- 
stantially improved over the poor 1954 crop. Both eastern Eu- 
rope and the important Ukraine and Caucasus areas of the 
U.S.S.R. were reported as harvesting good crops. It was indi- 
cated that about 90% of the world’s wheat crop was produced 
and marketed under price supports of one type or another, most 
of which resulted in increased production. World trade in wheat 
in 1954-55 WaS 943,000,000 bu., 7% above the 879,000,000 bu. 
of the previous year, but well below the 1,066,000,000 bu. of 
1951-52. Carry-over stocks of the US., Canada, Australia and 
Argentina of 1,868,000,000 bu. were approximately enough for 
two years of world trade. 

About 290,450,000 bu. moved under the International Wheat 
agreement in 1954-55 as compared with 225,200,000 bu. in the 
previous year. The U.S. supplied 139,486,000 bu., Canada 109,- 
343,000 bu., Australia 41,245,000 bu. and France a small 
amount. The total was substantially below guaranteed quanti- 
ties of 393,047,000 bu., but the price was not reduced to the 
minimum, so importing countries were not called upon to take 
up their guaranteed purchases. During the first quarter of 1955- 
56, 54,049,000 bu. were sold under the agreement against a 
quota for the full year of 394,958,000 bu. The U.S. sold 22,420,- 
ooo bu., Canada 23,812,000 bu. 

Flour.—Preliminary indications were that U.S. consumption 
of wheat in the form of flour would be 121 lb. per capita in 
1955, 3 lb., or 2%, less than in 1954, 90% as much as the 
average for the early postwar period but only 77% as much as 
the 157 lb. of prewar. Wheat prices declined modestly, but ris- 
ing processing and distribution costs resulted in slightly higher 
flour prices, and bread prices increased about 2%. In 1954-55, 
46,287,000 bu. of wheat were exported as flour as compared 
with 33,212,000 bu. in 1953-54. Flour buying during much of 
the early part of the year was hand to mouth, anticipating ap- 
parently some price decline because of sheer weight of wheat 
supplies. However, flour buying was very heavy for winter wheat 
in mid-July and for spring wheat after mid-August. Mill prices 
in November were mostly more than $6.75 per hundredweight ; 
under the provisions of public law 311 all-purpose wheat flour 
was distributed to needy families through state welfare agencies. 

a (je IX 18.) 

Wildlife Conservation Recognition of ever-mounting 

* needs of people and increased 
competition in land use were cited by the U.S. fish and wildlife 
service as resulting in governmental emphasis on the importance 
of attaining a working partnership among federal, state and 
local governments, and with private interests, in the manage- 
ment and development of wildlife resources. The service 
recorded definite progress during 1955 in bringing its programs 
closer to state and local communities through obtaining an 
increased understanding of its purposes and enlisting co-opera- 
tive participation in them. 

Wildlife refuges were still being established despite little in 
the way of direct appropriations since 1940. The expansion was 
largely through the use of suitable areas acquired by other gov- 
ernment agencies for other public purposes. The Stillwater 
National Wildlife Management area of more than 200,000 ac. 
was established on lands of the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict, Nevada, and the Loxahatchee, of 114,000 ac., on lands of 
the south Florida flood-control district. Among others estab- 
lished during the year was the Kirwin Management area, 10,800 
ac. on a bureau of reclamation impoundment in western Kansas, 
the first federal refuge in that state. A smaller refuge (112 ac.), 
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where prices prohibited acquisition by purchase, was donated 
On the eastern end of Long Island. 

Encroachments of waterfowl habitat, in public and private 
ownership, constituted a serious menace to conservation. De- 
struction of habitat had occurred faster than conservation agen- 
cies had been able to restore it. One effective method of 
combatting such loss was to increase the use of suitable refuge 
lands for intensive production of crops to feed ducks and geese. 
Another was to eradicate pest plants, including cattail, salt 
cedar and noxious weeds. 

Fire reached disastrous proportions in 1955 on the 329,000- 
ac. Okefenokee National Wildlife refuge in Georgia. 

The serious threat of the military to encroach upon public 
lands dedicated to conservation use was dramatized by the 
army’s insistence on acquiring an important area of the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife refuge in Oklahoma. Although the 
army and its supporters prevailed temporarily over conservation 
interests and obtained congressional approval for taking about 
10,700 ac. of this 59,o00-ac. refuge as an addition to the Fort 
Sill artillery practice ranges, Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay later declared that he was “unalterably opposed” to 
the transfer, and the threat was still being held off at the end 
of the year. 

During 1955 about 80,000 ac. were added to the existing 
3,269,549 ac. in wildlife refuges. Eight refuges brought the total 
under jurisdiction of the fish and wildlife service to 264 in 42 
states, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Three others were in 
process of establishment. In addition the service maintained 89 
fish hatcheries in 42 states. 

More than 15,000,000 hunting licences were issued by the 
several states during 1955, and more than 2,000,000 duck stamps 
were sold, the latter being required by the federal government 
of every migratory-bird hunter 16 years of age or older. The 
problem of meeting the needs of both hunter and hunted con- 
tinued. State and local viewpoints are ascertained by the fish and 
wildlife service before annual regulations governing the hunting 
of migratory birds under federal protection are determined. Of 
late the states had organized their waterfowl programs along 
the flyway line, the flyway being the unit of management for 
migratory birds. Waterfowl surveys throughout North America 
were accomplished by combining the efforts of the fish and 
wildlife service, the Canadian wildlife service, provincial and 
state game boards and private organizations. In addition, sur- 
veys were made in 25 states and Alaska by service biologists 
and state conservation agencies. 

To trace bird migration routes and map the flyways, 17 
states (compared with 11 in 1954) co-operated in an enlarged 
waterfowl banding program in Canada. For the first time a size- 
able banding program was initiated in the maritime areas. In 
the whole banding program, about 176,000 birds were banded 
during the year, with special attention to the migration of 
mallards and mourning doves. 

Co-operative wildlife research units, which are operated by 
the fish and wildlife service, the Wildlife Management institute, 
land-grant colleges and conservation departments of 16 states 
and Alaska, continued their programs of research, training and 
conservation education. During the school year 1953-54, 202 
wildlife students, including 71 with advanced degrees, were 
graduated. Part of the results of completed projects by the co- 
operative units were summarized during the year in 129 publi- 
cations of wide distribution, providing facts useful both to 
wildlife technicians and to the public. 

Teamwork between state and federal agencies and other or- 
ganizations responsible for the nation’s wildlife and fishery re- 
sources was strengthened during the year. Three federal-aid 
laws promoted co-operative undertakings, and closer relations 
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between nation and state were achieved in the administration 
of the migratory bird laws enacted to carry out treaties with 
neighbouring countries, north and south, and to provide funds 
for refuge acquisition from the sale of migratory-bird hunting 
stamps—the so-called duck stamps. 

Two federal-aid laws, known as the Pittman-Robertson and 
the Dingell-Johnson laws, provide for co-operative programs 
for improving living conditions for game birds and fish. These 
programs are supported by state funds augmenting federal funds 
derived respectively from the excise taxes on sporting arms and 
ammunition and on sport fishing gear. A third federal-aid law 
is the Saltonstall-Kennedy act of 1954, under the terms of which 
the federal government through the fish and wildlife service 
embarked on a research program designed to help the fishery 
industry expand production and develop new markets for fishery 
products. (See also NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS.) 

(EZ) 

International.—As part of the work of its survival service, 
the International Union for the Protection of Nature sent Lee 
Talbot, U.S. ecologist, to study the status and preservation of 
rare animals in North Africa and Asia. The International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation arranged with the British authori- 
ties that live bombs should not be dropped on the bombing 
range at Knechtsand, Ger., during the months that the area was 
used by the vast numbers of moulting and therefore flightless 
shelduck. The work of the Wildfowl trust (Great Britain) for 
the preservation of the Hawaiian goose was encouraged by the 
finding in Hawaii of a hitherto unknown flock of 22 birds. This 
brought the world total of this species to at least 70 birds, 
including those in captivity. 

Great Britain——The Nature conservancy declared 15 new 
nature reserves and the Humber Wildfowl refuge. Among these 
the island reserve of Ynys Llandwyn was formed to try to re- 
establish one of the most important colonies of terns and other 
sea birds in Wales, which had dwindled seriously. Tring Reser- 
voirs reserve was formed to protect its water birds—there had 
been the first recorded nesting site, in England, of the little 
ringed plover. Hermaness and Noss in the Shetland Islands 
were made into reserves because of their value as bird sanctu- 
aries; great skuas, red-throated divers and eider ducks breed 
there. The Humber Wildfowl refuge, the first such refuge to be 
established in England, extended over 20 sq.mi. of tidal flats 
and water and protected a main roosting area of the pink-footed 
goose. 

Commonwealth.—In India the government of Madhya 
Pradesh established the Kanha National park in the famous 
Banja Valley reserve, thereby giving added security to the 
swamp deer and many other Indian animals including tiger, 
sambar, gaur and black buck. Under the special care of the 
Indian Board of Wildlife, the great Indian rhinoceros increased 
in numbers and it was estimated that its world population had 
reached 440. 

In Central Africa the government of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland set up an independent commission to 
advise the Southern Rhodesian government on its tsetse fly prob- 
lems—probably no official action against wildlife had so dis- 
gusted world opinion as the annual destruction of 40,000 animals 
in tsetse fly control in Southern Rhodesia. In Northern Rho- 
desia the Game Preservation and Hunting association empha- 
sized the necessity of preserving the red lechwe on the Kafue 
flats, almost its last remaining habitat, where its numbers had 
declined from 250,000 in 1934 to 25,000 in 1955. The work of 
the Fauna Preservation Society of Nyasaland in guarding the 
Mijeti hill area and improving it as a wildlife sanctuary by 
increasing the water supply was rewarded when in March the 
Mijeti was declared an official game reserve. The society was 
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also informed that the road which had been planned to pass 
through the Lengwe game reserve had been realigned. This road 
would have threatened one of the few remaining haunts of the 
nyala, a beautiful and rare antelope for which the Lengwe 
reserve had been specially created. 

In Tanganyika the game department report gave details of 
fencing experiments against wild animals. Such experiments are 
of universal importance, for the time seemed to be approaching 
when large wild animals would no longer exist outside areas 
especially set aside for them, and when their existence even in 
reserves would only be tolerated if they could be strictly con- 
fined therein. The most important results of the experiments 
however were gained in electric fencing. When an electric fence 
of the type used by farmers to confine cattle was erected, dam- 
age by baboons, bush pig and bushbuck ceased at once, though 
monkeys either ran underneath the fence or jumped through it. 
A single electrified wire was at first broken by the larger ani- 
mals, but many animals, elephants for example, seemed to learn 
by experience to avoid it. Altogether it was shown that electric 
fencing was a possible method of restricting the movement of 
game, its great advantage being cheapness. 

Near False bay at the southernmost tip of Africa the Ron- 
devlei bird sanctuary proved its value both as a wildlife reserve 
and a scientific ornithological observatory. In the early part of 
the year the duck population exceeded 3,000, of six species, and 
later a huge compact colony of many kinds of herons and egrets 
and a colony of African darters nested in the sedge beds. 

(C. l. BE?) 

Wil Ch | F 2 (1890- Nee WES): business ex- 

| SON, al eS rwin ecutive and government official, 
was born on July 18 at Minerva, O. After graduating from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., in tgo09, he 
went to work as an electrical engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing company, where he designed the 
first automobile self-starting motor produced by that company. 
He joined General Motors corporation in 1919 as an executive 
of one of the subsidiary companies; in 1929 he became a vice- 
president of the corporation and in rg41 president. Both during 
and after the war period he continuously pointed to the need 
for a permanent U.S. defense program that could be diverted 
speedily to war or peace production with a minimum of eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

Wilson (sometimes confused with Charles Edward Wilson, 
president of General Electric company and director of defense 
mobilization from 1950 to 1952) was chosen for the post of sec- 
retary of defense by Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower and was con- 
firmed in that office by the U.S. senate in Jan. 1953 after he 
had agreed to sell his stock in General Motors Corp. 

On Feb. 15, 1955, Wilson declared that the United States was 
leading the U.S.S.R. in production of nuclear weapons; and the 
following May 24 he said that the U.S. air force was superior 
to the Russian in both quality and quantity of equipment pro- 
duction. Commenting on the new “soft” foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R. toward the western nations in 1955, Wilson said on 
Aug. 9 that it would not lead to any slowdown of U.S. defense 
efforts. 


The British colonies of Grenada, St. 


Windward Islands. Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica, 


forming the southern part of the Lesser Antilles in the Carib- 


Area Population Capital 
Colony (sq.mi.) (1946 census) (1953 est.) (with pop., latest est.) 
Grenada 133* 72,387 84,007 St. George'’st 20,832t 
MH Vincent« « « « 150” 61,647 73,136 Kingstown 4,833§ 
DLs srs. 5 233 70,113 84,812 Castries 22,81 5|| 
Dominica . ... 305 47,624 59,097 Roseau 12,0004 


"Including the Grenadines attached in part to Grenada and in part to St. Vincent. 


tSeat of governor. {1950 estimate. 
suburbs. 1952 estimate. 


$1946 census. ||1953 estimate, including 
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Budget (1955 est.) Foreign Trade (1954) 


Colony Revenue* Expenditure* Imports Exports 
G dG 5 jets teers . « « $4,338,908 $4,913,530 $8,108,669 $8,473,288 
St. Vincent a elves) @aeee ame 2,325,254 2,966,523 5,456,000 4,253,400 
Si. Lucia) 7. be) es, ate, 2,505,202 2,776,464 5,229,360 3,542,092 
Dominica’ 6°) 6! “sts @ eis Be 1,818,420 2,284,923 5,000,000 4,588,566 


*Excluding grants-in-aid and Colonial Development ond Welfare expenditure. All 
amounts in British West Indian dollars. 


bean, constitute the British Windward Islands. The colonies 
have in common governor and (with Leewards) supreme court, 
but separate legislatures. Pop.: (1954 est.) 297,000; 95% 
Negro; some Caribs on St. Vincent and Dominica. Language: 
English; on Dominica and St. Lucia also French patois. Re- 
ligion: Christian. Governors in 1955: Sir Edward Beetham and 
(from May 14) C. M. Deverell. Administrators: (Grenada) 
W. Macmillan; (St. Vincent) A. F. Giles; (St. Lucia) J. K. R. 
Thorp; (Dominica) H. L. Lindo. 

History.—As a preliminary step toward the introduction of 
a ministerial government, the Windward Islands governments 
embarked on the advisory committee system in 1955, with the 
three elected members of the executive council as chairmen of 
the committees. 

During her visit to Grenada in February, Princess Margaret 
officially opened the Windward Islands broadcasting service. 
Later in the year, Dominica celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of uninterrupted British rule. 

In all the islands there was a marked increase in the produc- 
tion of export crops in the earlier months of the year, and in 
some cases, e.g. for vanilla in Dominica, better prices were 
obtained. The tourist trade also showed signs of improvement 
but a substantial part of Soufrieré, the second largest town of 
St. Lucia, was destroyed by fire; and in Grenada, almost whole- 
sale destruction to cultivation, crops, buildings, etc., was wrought 
by hurricane “Janet.” (L. C-La.) 


Education.— Government and aided schools (excluding Dominica, 1953): 
primary 132, pupils 78,413; secondary ir, pupils 2,363. Dominica 
(1952): primary and intermediate 43, pupils 10,835; secondary 4, pupils 
656; x teachers’ training school, students 20. 


Finance and Trade.—-Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, valued 
in 1955 at 58.33 cents U.S. 

Main exports: arrowroot, bananas, citrus products, cocoa, copra, sea 
island cotton, mace and nutmeg, sugar, vanilla. 


Wines Total world wine production during 1955 amounted 
* tO 5,432,000,000 gal., according to official reports 
and estimates, compared with 5,645,100,000 gal. during 1954 
(a more accurate figure), an approximate 4% decrease. Some 
figures, notably those from Soviet-influenced countries, were 
pure estimates. 

France was the largest producer again in 1955. Heat and hail- 
storms combined to lower the over-all yield, but otherwise 
healthy conditions and good weather during the vintage pro- 
duced fine-quality French wines. 

In 1954 Burgundy produced 57,300,000 gal., of which 5,400,- 
ooo gal. white and 22,400,000 gal. red were famous growths 
(appellation controlée). The 1955 estimates indicated approxi- 
mately 38,000,000 gal. of very-good-quality Burgundy. Alsace 
produced 21,500,000 gal. in 1954, of which 19,800,000 gal. were 
fine growths. The 1955 estimate was for 23,500,000 gal. of good- 
quality wine. Bordeaux produced a total of 105,200,000 gal. in 
1954, of which 36,300,000 gal. were white and 21,900,000 gal. 
were red famous growths. The forecast for 1955 was 132,000,000 
gal. of excellent wines including 68,600,000 gal. famous growths. 
Champagne was up from 11,600,000 gal. to 13,200,000 gal. of 
excellent quality in 1955. 

Italy continued in second place with mediocre quality and a 
55% increase in quantity. In Spain the Jerez district produced 
10,160,000 gal. of very-good-quality sherry, somewhat more than 
in 1954. Production of port wine, controlled to world demand, 
in Portugal was held to 5,844,000 gal. of very fine wines, com- 
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pared with 5,065,000 gal. in 1954; Madeira totalled 2,900,000 
gal. of very good quality compared with 3,260,000 gal. the 
previous year. 


World Production of Wine 


(Millions of gallons) 


1950-1954 
Country 1955 1954 Average 1955 quality 

Algeria. joi 's. 6%. + 370.0 509.5 411.7 Satisfactory 
Argentina... . 310.0 282.0 306.4 Fair 
MANISESCHIIA) a ret “ohip ia 28.6 38.2 38.1 Below average 
Austria. Paty eng! 26.4 43.2 28.8 
BraZ0 cise ab ae Sons 19:6* 16> 
Bulgarits. ja) cw reas! es 
Canada, seams) i 6 5.6 6.0 Dao Excellent 
DO Lmao nee hen els 68.2 85.3 84.0 Good 
Colombia . Op mo 0.2* 0.2% 
Cyprus Role a Bor 3.3 
Czechoslovakia . - 10.8* 10.8 
Egypt. A : Oss 0.8* 
Peanes. aS) Grier 1,493.0 Lon 0 1,478.4 Excellent 
Germany as 66.0 80.3 TI9 Good-medium 
Greece . * tS 117.0 120.1 107.6 
Hungary 6D ec WE Ff 118.7 High 
Iran 65 . 0.1 0.1 
Israel aisle * Lg pa | LZ Excellent 
Le eae et aera 1,399.2 Lo2300 1,182.0 Average 
Sepik a Sead . ee ered 
Lebanon. ... . 0.8* 0.8% 
Luxembourg .... BIS if 
NCAR Caen ets ake ; I NSE hel lies 
IOXICOl se! sits o0 0.3* 053* 
Morocco. « « « « « 50.3 50.3 27.3 
Netherlands... . 0.1 0.1 
New Zealand. me 0.6* 0.6 
BOROP stare ses, a 6 a0 3.0. 3.4 
Portugal. . 282.0 325.0 256.0 Good 
ReEnaniGae us en 105.5 109.0 
South Africa . . ° 76.0 67.3 61.8 Poor 
Saciitigwg fo jusloeoen 427.7 479.0 476.5 Very good 
Switzerland .... 19.1 16.9 UPe7, Fair 
SVEND Is isis ec) Soice 0.1 0.1 
funisia’=. 2 4. 27.8* 27.8 20.1 No variation 
ILE GY siiceuls) ee! \e 6.4 6.3 49 
UES AGS ae: ao ea, ve PZ. 130.3 136.6 No variation 
rng Ochyen abe) eo os ic 25.6* 25.6 
USES igeio ea ome ss 125.0* 125.07 
Wugosidvid. si]. « 108.2 64.5 Average 

UCLEUOE ee Sr Geen 5,432.0 5,645.1 5,345.0 


Countries like the United States, marked ‘No variation” in the above table, produce 
uniform wines from year to year because of stable climatic conditions and methods of 
production used. 

*Provisional figure, same as previous year. 


Germany, hit by frost during vintage, produced 18% less than 
the previous year. United States production for 1955 was esti- 
mated to be down 10%. (J. WE.) 


One of the north central states of the United 
States, Wisconsin, popularly called the “Badger 
state,’ entered the union as the 30th state in 1848. Area: 56,154 
sq.mi., of which 1,449 sq.mi. is water. Pop.: (1950 census) 
3,434,575; (July 1, 1955 est.) 3,691,000; of the 1950 popula- 
tion, 57.8% was defined as urban. Capital, Madison (1950 cen- 
sus), 96,056. Milwaukee, 637,392, is the largest city. Other 
large cities are Racine, 71,193; Kenosha, 54,368; Green Bay, 
52,735; and La Crosse, 47,535. 

History.—Wisconsin’s bicameral legislature—Republican-con- 
trolled in both houses, considered a total of 1,435 bills during 
its regular session in 1955. Of these, 618 bills were enacted 
before recess (June) and 53 bills and one joint resolution were 
carried over for consideration in the recessed (October) session. 

For the third consecutive session the legislature considered 
a number of plans for the integration of the state’s institutions 
of higher education. Two separate boards of regents governed 
the state university and the state colleges. Until chapter 619 
was passed by the fall session, they had operated without legal 
reference to one another. Though there had been consultation 
on such problems as budget formulation, the compromise inte- 
gration bill, hammered out after sharp debate which split parties 
and regional factions, established a permanent joint co-ordinat- 
ing committee over the existing regent boards to “make a con- 
tinuing study of the state-supported institutions of higher 
education.” This 15-member body (with university regent, col- 
lege regent and private citizen representation) was given broad 
planning and budgetary powers. As one of its first duties it 
directed the university’s Milwaukee extension centre to merge 
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with the existing state college in that city so that a single four- 
year institution of higher learning would be provided for the 
state’s heavily populated southeastern section. The merged unit, 
which was to be established by Jan. 1, 1957, would be an 
integral part of the university, supervised by a resident provost 
who would report to the university’s president. 

The legislature also imposed a 20% surtax on personal in- 
comes during 1955 and 1956 to help offset expected budget def- 
icits; provided new authority for the state, the university, and 
the state colleges to construct and finance buildings through 
building corporations which could borrow money, and build and 
lease buildings for state use; prohibited political contributions 
by labour unions; changed the boundaries of the 4th and sth 
congressional districts (two of three Wisconsin districts with 
Democratic incumbents). 

The principal officers of the state during 1955 included: 
Walter J. Kohler, Jr., governor; Warren P. Knowles, lieutenant 
governor; Mrs. Glenn M. Wise, secretary of state; Warren R. 
Smith, state treasurer; Vernon W. Thomson, attorney general; 
George E. Watson, superintendent of public instruction. Mrs. 
Wise, appointed by the governor to serve the term of secretary- 
elect Fred R. Zimmerman, who died before inauguration, was 
the first feminine constitutional officer in the state’s history. 


Education.__In the school year 1953-54, there were 5,292 elementary 
schools, 445 secondary schools, and 23 country normal schools. Elementary 
school enrolment totalled 415,404; secondary schools 157,393; county 
normal schools 992. Elementary schools employed 15,813 teachers; sec- 
ondary schools 7,422; county normal schools 106. By action of the’ 1955 
legislature, the name county normal school was changed to county teach- 
ers college. State aids to education in 1953-54 amounted to $25,135,294. 
Expenditures in the elementary and secondary schools totalled $181,233,- 
oo2. The 11 state colleges (two institutions formerly designated insti- 
tutes were changed to state college status by the 1955 legislature) em- 
ployed 705 faculty members to teach 9,641 college and 2,397 training 
school students. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The number of cases receiving public assistance as of June 30, 1955, with 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending on that date in parentheses, were 
as follows: See relief 8,188 ($9,805,107); old-age assistance 43,095 
($32,196,233 aid to the blind 1,139 ($1,037,701); aid to the totally 
and Soe ails disabled 1,133 ($1,207,927); aid to dependent children 
in their own or a relative’s home 8,173 ($13,286,854); aid to dependent 
children in foster homes 1,622 ($1,004,344); a total of 63,350 households 
($19,349,560). Civilian unemployment benefits for the fiscal year 1954-55 
were $30,329,118; contributions collected amounted to $19,349,560. 

The cost of operating Wisconsin’s 12 charitable, mental and correctional 
institutions for the year ending June 30, 1955, was $18,507,071. The 
average daily population for June 1955 was 6,065. 


Communications.—-Public highways as of Jan. 1, 1955, totalled 95,425 
mi. divided as follows: 85,775 (towns), 2,655 (villages), 6,995 (cities). 
Expenditures by the highway commission during the fiscal year 1954-55 
amounted to $88,728,396. Railway mileage (steam and electric) as of Dec. 
31, 1954, was 6,427.8 with 63.36 mi. of trolley coach (trackless) route 
in Milwaukee. On Jan. 1, 1955, there were 1,149,802 telephones; on Oct. 
I, 1955, there were 65 municipal airports and four seaplane bases. 


Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1955, the 95 national banks had 
deposits of $1,639,068,o00 and assets of $1,766,898,000. At the end of 
the calendar year 1954, the 463 state banks reported deposits of $1,971,- 
280,369. Assets amounted to $2,126,992,508. Credit unions increased from 
629 in 1953 to 680 in 1954. Assets were $102,598,430, an increase of 
19.6%. The 114 savings and loan associations listed assets of $547,- 
962,096. 

State receipts for the fiscal year 1954-55 were $255,750,094; disburse- 
ments totalled $271,236.316. Taxes collected and returned to local sub- 
divisions amounted to $80,946,876; agency collections returned to coun- 
ties were $2,805,919; state aids amounted to $81,481,284; moneys trans- 
ferred from the general fund to other funds $15,583,518. 


Agriculture.—The total acreage harvested in 1954 was 10,248,000. Cash 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Wisconsin 


Indicoted Average, 

Crop 1955 1954 1944-53 
CMO om ap on ot 139,650,000 154,445,000 120,61 8,000 
Oats (bu.) Ceo ees 140,382,000 127,336,000 130,128,000 
Tobacco (Ib.) an ee jet eee 20,522,000 22,680,000 30,178,000 
Potatoes (bu.) . 2. 2 6 «6 ee « 10 ‘905,000 11,610,000 ] 2,358, 000 
Barley (bu.) . ay aerate 2,236,000 2,844,000 5,497,000 
Wheat (bu.). : 1,236,000 1,433,000 2,106,000 
Flaxseed (bu.). . 62,000 62,000 146,000 
Soybeans (bu.) 958,000 1,035,000 516,000 
All hay (tons) . 8,303,000 7,948,000 7,111,000 
All clover and timothy, (tons) 2,869,000 2,805,000 3,731,000 
Alfalfa (tons) aw 5,142,000 4,850,000 2,987,000 
Gherries (fons) ler issts «uel ss), 6 22,300 11,300 14,490 
Cranberries (bbl.) 315,000 250,000 185,700 
Apples (bu.). 1,300,000 1,000,000 1,040,000 


Source: U.S. Be vaHuse! of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Wisconsin 
Value Value 
added by added by 
All Salaries manu- manu- 
employees and wages facture facture 
1953 1953 1953 1952 
(in 000s) (in 000s) (in 000s) 
Food and kindred products. . . « 59,116 $222,422 $519,249 $530,734 
Textile mill products . . . . « + 8,681 28,533 37,309 50,420 
Apparel and related products . . 8,586 25,078 40,435 sé 
Lumber and products (except furniture) 22,429 65,349 105,220 86,010 
Furniture and fixtures .... + + - 11,286 41,619 65,314 78,118 
Paper and allied products : 32,719 138,504 301,273 265,227 
Printing and publishing industries. . 18,841 82,192 136,120 a 
Chemicals and allied products . Fs * iS 87,769 
Leather and leather products 18,972 63,280 94,599 87,71 2 
Primary metal industries 26,998 131,876 205,454 187,250 
Fabricated metal products 36,790 157,558 285,463 262,639 
Machinery (except electrical 5 Rey 432,925 764,869 757,947 
Electrical machinery . . . . 40,894 176,726 309,387 300,300 
Transportation equipment . eso 36,380 159,583 317,084 237,742 
Instruments and related products. . 6,547 25,010 41,042 31,439 
Miscellaneous manufactures . 28,003 114,993 215,417 91,402 
Administrative and auxiliary 6,985 33,860 aie te 


*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the 
basis of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1953. 


receipts amounted to $1,002,692,000, consisting of $878,616,000 from 
livestock and livestock products and $124,076,000 from crops. Farm com- 
modity prices were at the lowest level since 1945. 

Manufacturing._-The total value of manufactured products in Wisconsin 
increased from $3,320,663,000 in 1952 to $3,635,768,000 in 1953. Wis- 
consin ranked tenth among the states in value added by manufacture. 
In 1954 the estimated average number of wage earners in Wisconsin 
manufacturing establishments was 432,900 as compared with 472,500 in 
1953 and 466,900 in 1952. The average weekly gross earnings per capita 


were $74.79 in 1954 as against $74.73 in 1953. (Ge ALE AGS) 
Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Wisconsin 
(In short tons) 
1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Vaive Quantity Value 
Iron ores « = » « 1,664,000 2 1,854,000 . 
Lead .... 2,000 $ 644,000 2,000 $ 549,000 
[tieienetier ret iet car tstust ie) ve 108,000 1,369,000 124,000 1,566,000 
Sand and gravel . ... 24,896,000 16,938,000 23,656,000 16,173,000 
Stone. sp iteiie 8,579,000 16,755,000 7,450,000 16,039,000 
yee Gy Leth SCD Rk am 21,000 6,835,000 17,000 3,871,000 
Other minerals . 5G ae 13,169,000 rere 17,073,000 
Ofc tae ve $55,710,000 $55,271,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Wisconsin in 1952 and 1953 (prelim- 
inary) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953, Wisconsin was fourth 
among the states in the output of sand and gravel; and ranked 30th in 
the value of its mineral output, with 0.38% of the U.S. total. 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National: sce 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of: sce Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


3 : The year 1955 was a year of what 
Women S Fashions. might be termed “‘siren simplicity” 
in women’s fashions. Clothes combined willowy sex appeal with 
fresh youthfulness and ease. Both the 1920s and the French 
empire had their reflections in the mode, but the blend was thor- 
oughly contemporary. The year’s favourite silhouette was a 
semifitted sheath which revealed the lines of the body without 
seeming to do so. The waistline was seldom marked by a belt, 
but its curve was apparent under a long, gently moulded bodice. 
The bosom line was high and round and the hipline was often 
accented. Many dresses, suits and coats had half-belts or sashes 
loosely placed low at the hipline or high, just under the bosom, 
but they were decorative touches, not meant to distort the 
normal proportions of the figure. Parisian designers Christian 
Dior and Balenciaga set the pace with their narrow tunics and 
semifitted coats and suits. 

The influence of the orient, particularly of Japan, India and 
Turkey, was noted in all branches of fashion, affecting silhou- 
ettes, fabrics and colour combinations, and contributing a gen- 
eral mood of splendour. High-bosomed tunic coats derived from 
the men’s coats of India, Persia or China were worn over 
straight tube dresses or a narrow skirt with a semifitted over- 
blouse. These Asiatic coats were first noted in the American 
collections of Ben Zuckerman, Norman Norell and Charles 
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James, and later in such Paris collections as Christian Dior and 
Givenchy. By fall the “oriental look” was the accepted silhou- 
ette. Sari silks, Indian and Persian brocades woven with gold 
and rich colours, and heavy, loosely woven Indian wild silk were 
widely used, and the strange unexpected colour combinations 
of oriental costumes—pink and orange, green and peacock blue, 
lacquer red with black—were typical of the year’s fashion. 
Dress styles emphasized harem touches. Ceil Chapman launched 
the Fatima silhouette with an elongated bodice, draped hipline 
and full “dancing girl” skirt, sometimes with a tucked-under 
harem hemline. Jewelled harem jackets and rich dolman eve- 
ning wraps of satin were shown. 

The ensemble costume, consisting of a matching coat and 
dress or two-piece suit with its own overblouse of satin or wool, 
was emphasized by most designers. The two or three parts of 
the costume were linked by interesting colour blends or an 
affinity of fabrics, woven in the same pattern or colour but of 
different weights. 

Most designers found ways to widen the shoulder line without 
reviving padding. There were large spread collars, full puffed 
sleeves and elaborately bloused backs. Mainbocher in the United 
States and Dior in Paris introduced a rising shoulder line by 
giving tailored sleeves a small rounded hump at the top. This 
gave a pretty “lift” to the silhouette, like the effect created by 
harlequin eyeglasses. 

Clothes for country living and easy-but-elegant at-home 
clothes occupied an important place in fashion, reflecting the 
trends toward suburban living and home entertaining. Both 
types of clothes combined elegance with ease—tweed suits had 
jewelled buttons or satin touches, and the favourite at-home 
costume consisted of sleek tapered trousers of satin, velvet or 
brocade with a sweater top or satin blouse. 

The long evening dress came back into popular fashion. The 
stately ball dress cut straight or draped in narrow lines, the 
clinging femme fatale dress, and the elaborately bouffant ball 
dress supplanted the short evening dress among chic women. A 
new evening length which Chapman called “shorter than long, 
longer than short” and Pauline Trigere called “intermission 
length” also had great success. The Castle Walk dress, inspired 
by the pegtop, calf-length, wraparound dance dress of World 
War I, was the most popular short evening style. The long 
dinner dress, usually dark, narrow and often with long tight 
sleeves, high front and very low-cut back returned to high 
fashion, but was not an immediate popular success. 

Fabrics in the grand manner were used for every purpose, 
bringing a luxurious, lady-of-quality air to all types of clothes. 
Daytime woollens, tweeds, worsteds and coatings stressed thistle- 
down weight and soft finish, and were woven in distinct pat- 
terns rather than the random textures of former years. Some 
deluxe woollens were woven with a mixture of the hair of pre- 
cious furs, mink or sable, vicuna, angora or cashmere. Cocktail 
and evening dresses were made in sheer wool chiffon or wool 
jersey as thin as silk, sometimes mingled with gold. 

Wide and boldly contrasting blazer stripes were seen in sports 
clothes, from cotton knit bathing suits to heavy winter coats. 
Clan plaid cottons and woollens were favoured in young 
fashions. 

Fur returned as a favourite trimming. Mink and even sable 
edged evening coats and evening hemlines. Broadtail dyed red, 
blue or yellow was used to line tweed coats and jackets. 

The evening coat and the evening wrap were very important 
in fashion through the year, bringing vivid colours in velvet, 
velveteen, corduroy and satin strongly into the coat sphere. 

Brilliant colour was a pronounced keynote of the year’s 
fashions, particularly in the unusual, off-beat blends combining 
the oriental with the modernistic. Red in all shades from Indian 
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EVENING DRESS of tucked beige peau de 


TWO-PIECE SUIT of black and white tweed, FITTED SUIT with funnel-shaped cuffs and 
soie and re-embroidered matching lace, typical showing the longer, straight lines in the jacket 
of the narrow, fitted look of 1955 formal wear and a wide-collared neckline 


beaver trimmed shawl, and worn with a large 
beaver hat. From the Fath collection, 1955 


BUYERS AND FASHION REPORTERS at the 1955 Dior show at Paris, Fr. 


THE SHEATH, most popular 
summer style of 1955. The dress 
shown is black silk linen inset 
with bold white stripes 
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pink to dark carnation, emerald green, sapphire blue and strong 
yellows were the favoured evening colours. 

Brown in all tones from mushroom to dark walnut and green 
from moss to dark bottle green were heavily endorsed as basic 
colours, sharing the attention normally paid to gray and beige. 

For the first time in several years, the hat became an essen- 
tial of the smart costume, becoming larger, and being worn 
over the forehead to balance the thin delicate line of the body 
silhouette. Hair began to sweep up and backward, to complete 
the composition of the small elegant head. Fur hats and hats 
of fuzzy materials such as brushed velours and melusine were 
popular, and were frequently white above dark town suits or 
coats. 

Shoes in vivid colours with picturesquely high, ultra thin 
heels, elaborate trimming and jewelled touches brought the 
focus of fashion to the feet. Fastidiously narrow and aristo- 
cratic, the daytime pump was often in coloured kid or calf with 
pipings of fabric. Evening slippers were fantasies of coloured 
satin and jewelled strips. Most shoes covered the toe only, leav- 
ing the instep and ankle bare without straps. (See also SHOE 
INDUSTRY.) (ClCK.) 


Wood: see Forests; LUMBER. 

Revision of world production figures for 1954 showed 
Wool. only slightly higher totals than had been anticipated. 
Total production during 1955 (the season of 1954-1955 for the 
southern hemisphere) would amount to about one half of one 
per cent more than in 1954, according to latest estimates. The 
most significant changes occurred in the estimated production 
of the four largest single producers in the world, with Australia 
showing an increase of approximately 25%, New Zealand 2%, 
and South Africa 4%, while Argentina showed a 9% decline and 
Uruguay a 14% drop. The United States and the combined 
minor-producing countries of the world showed little or no 
change in the over-all picture of production. 


Estimated World Wool Production 


(In greasy shorn pounds) 


Country 1955 1964 
Auastreslicia corres att «oer fee ba awe) iam 9? Xe 1,280,000,000 1,246,000,000 
New-Zealand) <0e 6 © 0 si se 434,000,000 425,000,000 
ARGentindicw cies) 6 veo we fe) 0 lems ne 365,000,000 397,000,000 
WrGUG Yue) es. 2) =) she) ee hore 8 200,000,000 203,000,000 
SOUMPATHICG Men vei celllci ice: fais! fe!lolweh ous) re 295,000,000 282,000,000 
Unifed'States" 9... =< « « Fat) tye 288,000,000 290,000,000 


HOt reat cite iron tens is Ch ty CO CD 2,862,000,000 2,843,000,000 

Ofhetsivan ciel soma) es ine Ona’ Belo) Fo cre 1,567,000,000 1,565,000,000 

Grand total, s:tceeival tomes! <0 colnet te as 4,429,000,000 4,408,000,000* 
*Revised. 


Source: Computed by the New York Wool Exchange from data released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the International Wool Secretariat. 


World consumption dropped during 1954, the indicated de- 
cline being about 10% from 1953, with the United States show- 
ing a drop of approximately 25% from the previous year as 
consumption was the lowest since 1938. However, commencing 
in Jan. 1955 a gradual improvement in consumption began, and 
although, in the aggregate, consumption had not reached the 
total of the post-World War II years, the first six months 
showed an approximate 3% gain over 1954. Greatest gains took 
place in the United States, Belgium, Canada and the German 
Federal Republic (western Germany). 

With slightly improved consumption throughout the world as 
the year began, prices in the dominion auctions held steady 
from mid-November 1954 to the end of the auction season in 
June. As competition held prices steady, clearance of wools in 
the dominion wool markets was excellent despite postpone- 
ments and delays occasioned by labour disputes. Meanwhile 
South American producers once again built up stocks as holders 
of wool were reluctant to accept world levels of prices. Argen- 
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tina’s internal political struggles were also instrumental in hold- 
ing down disposal of that country’s stocks. The British Com- 
monwealth continued to be the largest purchaser of dominion 
wools, taking slightly more wool in the 1954-1955 season than 
in the previous year, Japan, Germany and the United States 
increased their takings, while France and Italy declined slightly 
and the U.S.S.R. cut its direct purchases to nil. 

The auctions opened in the dominion markets in late Aug. 
and early Sept. 1955 approximately 10%-15% under the levels 
of the closing sales in June. After a few weeks of easing prices, 
the markets took on a firmer tone with good competition bring- 
ing about clearances in all markets. Although consumption in 
the United States had improved, that country still was only a 
very light operator in world markets, as results of a proposed 
plan for disposal of government-owned wools were awaited. The 
world price for apparel wool in September was about $1.40 per 
clean pound as compared with $1.60 per clean pound a year 
previous and with $1.70 per clean pound in 1953. (See also 
Livestock; TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) (H. D. W.) 


English adds many new 


Words and Meanings, New. words to its vocabulary 


every year, some destined to live long, others to die soon. The 
words listed below, pertaining largely to 1954-55, are but a 
small residue of those collected by the committee preparing 
this article. 

Attention may be called to several groups of the coinages 
below. As usual, scientific and technological advances were 
well represented among the new words and meanings: witness 
“aerosoloscope,” “automated,” “chlorpromazine,” “gyrobus,” 
“ICBM,” “properdin,” ‘“pyrizinamide,” and “spider.” New 
terms such as ‘‘A-course,” “‘Atlas,”’ “blood chit,” “brush fire 
war,” “DEW line,” “Red world,” “summit,” and “Texas 
Tower” reflected the international scene. The U.S. scene was 
represented by a number of interesting coinages in a variety of 
fields: for example, ‘‘active ease,” ‘certified mail,” ‘“codeter- 
mination,” “decompetition,” “junk mail,” ‘‘neo-Democrat,” 
“oillionaire,” ‘‘pedestrian window,” “rock-and-roll,” “toll 
television,” and “urbiculture.”’ 

The words listed below became prominent or were seemingly 
used for the first time during 1954 and 1955. Dates within the 
parentheses following a word or definition indicate the first 
recorded use of the new word or meaning in the files of the 
committee. 

A hyphen preceding the date means that the word or meaning 
is suspected of being older than the date given. If no date is 
given, the first record on file is 1955. 


accordionized, adj. Compressed. (1054) 

A-course. A course in the operation of nuclear reactors offered to the 
representatives of other nations by the U.S. as a part of Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace program. 

( oe ease. A federal reserve policy for rather liberal granting of credit. 
1954 

activity area. In current home architecture, the part of the house where 
some characteristic living activity is carried on. = 

adventurama, n. An adventure motion picture. 

aerosoloscope, 7. An instrument used to detect poison gas, etc. 


agonizing reappraisal. A reappraisal necessitating unpleasant readjust- 
ments. 


air tractor. An aeroplane for farm use. 

aldosterone, n. An antirheumatism drug. 

A-line, x. A 1955 feminine fashion featuring a flared skirt which tends to 
give the wearer the silhouette of an A. A-look, 1. 

APC viruses. Adenoidal-pharyngeal-conjunctival viruses. 

Archer cloth gown. A gown, designed by Vincent W. Archer, made of 
spun glass, to protect radiologists from X-rays. (1954) 

Atlas, n. An intercontinental ballistic missile. (1954) 

atom eye. A device for measuring radio activity. (1954) 

atomic rain. Radioactive fall-out from an atomic bomb blast. (1954) 


automated, adj. Made automatic, through automation, or automatic con- 
trol and instrumentation. (1952) 


beercasting, x. Beer advertising on radio and TV. (1952) 

blood chit. A guarantee of a reward payment in gold to anyone who helps 
a U.S. pilot, shot down in enemy territory, to escape. Also blood chip. (1044) 

boom bucket. The ejection seat in a jet aeroplane. 

brainprint, x. A photograph of brain waves. (1954) 
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bricabracomaniac, m. One who is excessively fond of bricsa-brac. (1954) 
Britonologist, . An archaeologist specializing in early British history. 


(1954) 
brush fire war. A small but dangerous war. Cf. proxy war. 
certified mail. Mail which, though uninsured, requires a signed receipt 


by the recipient. Put into practice June 3, 1955. 
cha-cha-cha, . A cuban dance, to triple-beat time, popular in the U.S. 
1954) 

chlorpromazine, 7. A drug for treating mental illness. (1054) 

church key. Slang. A can or bottle opener, especially for beer. 

classic car. An automobile manufactured during the period 1925-42. 

co-curriculum activities. Activities during schooltime and under school 
supervision, not part of the course of study. (-1954) 

codetermination, 7. The management of a business by both management 
and labour. ; 

é SOR Continental Air Defense, with headquarters in Colorado Springs, 

O10, 

cookfire, n. A metal cooking stand for outdoor cooking. (1954) 

cue card. A large card with key words or phrases used to prompt a person 
doing a telecast. (1954) Also called idiot board (1952), idiot sheet. (1953) 

cycloserine, x. An antibiotic for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

DDVP, Short for dimethyl dichlore vinyl phosphate, a new insecticide 
developed by the U.S. public health service, said to be more potent and 
less toxic than DDT. 

death-control, x. Lengthening of human life by medical care. 

death jockey. A reckless driver. 

decompetition, . The withdrawal of the U.S. government from fields in 
which it competes with private enterprise. decompeting, n. 

demolition derby. A stock car bump-and-crash, elimination contest. (1053) 

DEW line. Distant early warning radar line or fence (which see). (1953) 

dinitroamine, n. A weed control spray. 

distant early warning line. A line of radar stations in Canada and Alaska 
built to give warning of the approach of hostile aeroplanes. (1953) 

divider, n. Short for space divider (which see). (1952) 

dream car. An experimental automobile using many new devices and 
ideas. (1953) 

egobiography, 7. A highly subjective biography. (1954) 

electric yardmaster. An electronic device for retarding railroad cars that 
have been ‘“‘humped.”’ (1954) 

Evropeanize, v.¢. Specif. To put under the rule of a neutral commission; 
to neutralize and make part of all Europe. (1952) 

fish stick. A frozen piece of fish all ready for cooking. (1953) 

floathouse, n. A houseboat, but with emphasis on mobility. 

FLOGWINGS, Fleet Logistics Air Wings. 

Flying Bedstead. Nickname for a British vertical-take-off jet aeroplane, 
with four tubular legs, which rises by the vertical thrust of its engine against 
the ground. (1954) 

flying platform. A circular platform which can rise vertically and hover, 
and is steered by the shifting of the pilot’s weight. The U.S. navy’s one-man 
helicopter. 

flying radar station. Nickname for a Super Constellation that is radar- 
equipped for defense. (-1955) 

gadget bag. A bag with a shoulder strap for carrying photographic sup- 
plies and equipment. 

GAW, Guaranteed annual wage. (1954) 

glottocentric, adj. Highly language conscious. (1954) 

gymnatorium, x. A combination gymnasium and auditorium. 

gyrobus, x. A bus powered by an electrically charged gyroscope. 

happy, 7”. Slang. An off-beat jazz record. 

hard reader. A person who specializes in reading difficult handwriting. 

heli-car, x. A combination helicopter and car. 

helistop, x. A landing field for helicopters. 

hinconstarch, 7. A drug effective against the tubercle bacillus. 

ICBM, intercontinental ballistic missile. Formerly IBM. 

iconumerator, 2. A mechanical device for rapidly counting small articles. 

idiot board, idiot sheet. Sce cue card. 

infiltree, 2. One who has infiltrated. (1954) 

initiatic, adj. Descriptive of the quality of a genuine esoteric. (1954) 

junk mail. Advertisements addressed simply to “occupant” or ‘‘boxholder.” 
Discontinued in cities and villages March 21, 1955. (1953) 

lectern theatre. A theatre in which a performance is read, not acted; 
a performance of this sort. (1054) 

LOGAIR, All-cargo Logistics airline. 

logger, m. An automatic recorder of conditions such as temperature and 
pressure. 

Lorac, long-range accuracy. (1954) 

McGill Fence. Mid-Canada line of robot radar stations for warning of 
approaching aeroplanes. (1054) 

metacortandracin, m. A drug for the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, 
more effective than cortisone. (1954) 

metacortandralone, . A drug more effective than cortisone in the treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis. (1954) 

meteoriticist, 7. A student of meteorites. 

Mid-Canada line. The McGill Fence (which see). (1954) 

mini-pig, 2. A small pig bred for medical research. (1054) 

morning-glory bandit. Nickname for a robber who robs a bank just before 
opening time. 

neo-Democrat, . A person who has been a Democrat for only a short time. 
(r054) t 

nontelevised, adj. Not exposed to television shows. 

nursery weight. The weight of a child. 

oillionaire, x. A millionaire whose wealth is derived from oil. (105 2) 

one-take, adj. Motion Picture. Made with one photographing, without 
repetition. (1954) iPr», . 

open occupancy. State of being open to any race; “the subdivision is 
planned for open occupancy.” (1954) 

OPSPA. Nickname for an experimental drug (oxa-penta-methylene-diethyl- 
ene-thio-phosphoramide) found to cure some cancers in animals. 

option, n. Football. A play in which the quarterback (or other possessor 
of the ball) has an option of passing it or running with it. (1054) 

package book. A book written to publisher’s specifications. (1054) 


(1954) 


(1954) 
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pedestrian window. A teller’s window placed on the outside of a bank so 
that depositors can do business without going inside. 

pediarchy, x. Child dominance. (1954) 

pentolinium tartrate. A drug for lowering blood pressure. (1954) 
_ Perinatal, adj. Related to birth (including such data as stillbirths and 
infant deaths). ; 

periodization, n. Division into (historical) periods. 

aan P oe legislation. A rider irrelevant to the purposes of the main 

ill. 


Pinetree Chain. A chain of radar warning stations situated a short distance 
north of the U.S.-Canadian border. (1954). 

properdin, 7. A protein aiding immunity to disease. (1954) 

prosegregationist, ». A person favouring continuation of 
schools. (1954) 

prosopagnosis, 7. Loss of memory for faces. 

proxy war. A small localized war. Cf. brush fire war. 

pyrizinamide, x. An experimental antituberculosis drug. 

PZA, short for pyrizinamide. 

rabbit, x. A pacer in a running event in a track meet. 

radio sextant. An instrument for navigating by radio waves. 

rawinsonder, n. A person engaged in rawinsonde; i.e., the collection of 
data concerning the upper atmosphere. 

Red world. The communist-dominated countries considered as a unit. 

remediated, adj. Subjected to remedial education. (1054) 

resegregate, v./. To return (a desegregated school) to its original state 
of segregation. (1954) resegregation, #. (1954) ; 

rock-and-roll, x. A dance to music heavily accented on the second and 
fourth beats. 

runathon, z. A high-scoring baseball game. 

scooter trailer. A small trailer with sleeping accommodations. 

second banana. Slang. A supporting comic actor or actress. 

shell house. A house with an unfinished interior. 
sitting park. A small park used primarily for sitting. 
skymobile, 7. A helicopter. 

smust, 7. A combination of smoke and dust. (1953) 
( re n. (Cf. snook, “An informer.) A collaborator with the enemy. 

1054 

soaperatic, adj. Of or pertaining to soap opera. (1054) 

soap-sudder, z. A writer and producer of TV shows. 

space divider. A cabinet unit or partial wall used to divide different 
areas of a house. Also divider, . 

spider, n. Nickname for a radar device at Stanford university to study 
the smallest meteorites for information concerning radio communication, the 
weather, etc. 

squib kick. Football. A short kick. (—1952) squib, x. 

summit, adj. Specif. Top-level. Also n. (1953) 

surveillance-radar unit. A device for locating aeroplanes in flight. 

tapologist, 7. A sound-recording expert. (1954) 

Texas Tower. One of a string of radar towers for warning of aircraft ap- 
proach built along the continental shelf up to roo mi. out into the Atlantic 
ocean. So called because it looks like an oil rig in the Gulf of Mexico. (1054) 

thermidity, x. A formula for combining temperature and relative humidity 
in one figure. 

toll television, toll TV, toll video. Television paid for by the viewer with 
a metering device. 

twi-night, adj. Descriptive of two showings in one night. (1954) 

2 x policy. Massive retaliation. 

U-bomb, ». A superweapon combining the principles of the A- and the 
H-bomb. 

UFO, unidentified flying object. (1953) 

urbiculture, x. Things pertaining to and of interest to city dwellers. (1954) 

water barrier. A speed of about 200 m.p.h., considered very difficult for 
speedboats to attain or exceed. 

whoduniteer, x. Slang. A mystery story writer. (1954) (I. W. R.) 


“segregated” 


(1053) 


(1954) 


(1954) 


World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament. 


The chief assemblies for Moral Re-Armament in 1955 were held 
in Caux, Switz., at Mackinac Island, Mich., and at Washington, 
D.C. The assembly at Caux attracted 5,955 delegates from 
every continent, bringing the total since World War II to 
84,000 from 121 countries. 

From the Mackinac assembly, whose theme was “An Answer 
that Works,” a world ideological mission travelled at the invi- 
tation of heads of state and leaders of government to 18 coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and the middle east. Among the 244 per- 
sons from 28 countries who participated in the mission were: 
Theodor Oberlander, minister in the Federal German cabinet ; 
Eugene Claudius Petit, member of 10 post World War II French 
governments and minister of labour under Pierre Mendes- 
France; Mohammed Masmoudi, minister of national economy, 
Tunisia; Ole Bjorn Kraft, former Danish foreign minister, 
chairman of the North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO), 
1952-53; Joseph Scott of Los Angeles, Calif., leading Catholic 
layman and attorney; Jiro Hoshijima, senior member of the 
Japanese diet and supreme adviser to the Democrat party; and 
members of parliament from eight other countries. 

Accompanying the mission was the ideological musical play 
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“The Vanishing Island,” which was described by Lauritz Mel- 
chior as “a wonderful show. Its idea, music and lyrics will be a 
revelation to everyone, capturing the heart of every man and 
nation.” 

At the Caux assembly delegates from all parts of Africa, in- 
cluding 13 members of parliament from Nigeria, were present. 
A new play entitled “Freedom” was written and produced by 
an all-African cast in six days and presented in many of the 
capitals of Europe. In Bonn, Ger., Vice-Chancellor Franz 
Bliicher welcomed the cast at an official reception on behalf of 
the German federal government. 

Delegates from India and Pakistan spoke together of the 
erowing force of Moral Re-Armament in their countries. Jainen- 
dra Kumar, Hindi author of India and member of the executive 
of the National Academy of Letters, in presenting a special 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi, said, “Gandhi belonged to the 
whole world. Moral Re-Armament also belongs to every nation.” 

The Washington assembly in January was attended by parlia- 
mentarians from nine countries. Fifteen members of the senate 
and house of representatives spoke in congress of its work. 

Delegates from 11 Asian and African nations said in a report, 
“Moral Re-Armament has brought us unity born of change 
starting with ourselves, compelling enough to bridge every bar- 
rier. It is a new light of hope for Asia and Africa—and America 
too.” CES Neb 2B) 


World Bank: see INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 

World Council of Christian Education: see RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

World Council of Churches: see CuristiAn UNITY; 
RELIGION: SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


" . The World Health organ- 
World Health Organization. isscion cw) decame a 
specialized agency of the United Nations on Sept. 1, 1948, when 
26 countries had ratified its constitution, and by 1955 comprised 
Si full member states and 4 associate members. 

As a result of the demonstrated fact that certain anopheles 
vector species of malaria had developed resistance against resid- 
ual insecticides, the eighth World Health assembly decided that 
“WHO should take the initiative, provide technical advice and 
encourage research and co-ordination of resources in the imple- 
mentation of a programme having as its ultimate objective the 
worldwide eradication of malaria.’ It was envisaged that if this 
program were fully implemented malaria eradication might be 
achieved in most parts of the world in about ten years’ time. 
Also, WHO entered upon the field of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and participated in the conference on this subject 
held in Geneva, Switz., during Aug. 1955. 

On the eve of the new malaria eradication plan, to implement 
which WHO was sending many internationally known malariolo- 
wists to crucial areas, malaria control projects assisted by the 
organization were under way during the year in Burma, Cam- 
_ bodia, the Caribbean area, Central America, China (Formosa), 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, British East Africa, French 
Cameroun, Haiti, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Sarawak, Saudi Arabia, Syria and among Arab refugees 
irom Palestine. A further improvement was effected in the cost of 
controlling treponemal diseases, such as yaws, which fell during 
1955 to approximately 75 cents per patient or contact treated 
with penicillin and about 10 cents per patient examined, includ- 
ing all national and international expenditures, in new cam- 
paigns launched in the Caribbean area, Fiji and Western Samoa 
and Netherlands New Guinea, as well as in campaigns con- 
\inued from the previous year in Haiti, Indonesia, Laos, Liberia, 
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Malaya, Nigeria, Philippines and Thailand. By the end of 1955 
more than 40,000,000 people had been examined and 10,000,000 
treated in these and allied mass campaigns (including venereal 
disease control and endemic syphilis campaigns) assisted by 
WHO. 

Following the development of a vaccine against poliomyelitis, 
WHO convened a study group toward the end of 1955 of lead- 
ing experts from nine different countries to summarize the pres- 
ent stage of knowledge and to advise on the essential facts on 
which a policy regarding the future public health application of 
vaccination against poliomyelitis under different epidemiological 
conditions might be based. 

In order to ameliorate the acute shortage of nursing staff, 
particularly in underdeveloped areas, WHO added 38 nurses and 
midwives to its international training staff, which reached a 
total of 158. Fifty-six of these were working with national 
nurses in providing basic training in 22 countries; 29 nurse mid- 
wives assisted in training in seven countries. 

Closely linked with these, WHO staff assisted in maternal and 
child health demonstration and training programs in Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia, Hong Kong, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Pakistan, 
Turkey and Vietnam, while programs for the development of 
general public health services with special emphasis on maternal 
and child health were initiated (with the help of UNICEF) in 
Bolivia, Ethiopia, Honduras and Uruguay and were continued 
from the previous year in Guatemala, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Thailand. 

In environmental sanitation, WHO’s training program was 
further developed during the year with new projects started in 
India, Egypt, Afghanistan and Libya, while existing training 
courses for sanitary engineers and inspectors continued in 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile and Ethiopia. 

World-wide Epidemiological Intelligence and Health Statistics 
services, which warn public health administrations everywhere 
by radio and weekly mailed bulletins of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases, continued to be operated from headquarters in Geneva, 
and statistical reports and technical journals and monographs 
on specific health problems continued to be published. 

The eighth World Health assembly took place in May 1955 
at Mexico City and approved a budget of $10,203,084 for the 
year 1956. A sum of $309,000 was set aside from the 1956 regu- 
lar budget to assist world-wide malaria eradication, while. the 
assembly also established a special fund for this purpose open to 
voluntary contributions from governments and private sources. 
More than 300 major health programs were included in the pro- 
gram proposed by M. G. Candau, director-general, for 1956 and 
approved by the assembly. The Sudan was admitted as an asso- 
ciate member, while the Soviet Union announced during the 
course of the year that it would resume active participation in 
the work of WHO. 

The ninth World Health assembly was to take place in Geneva 
during May 1956. (See also CHILD WELFARE.) (M.S. W.) 


Wrestlin A small squad of seven grapplers from Japan 
iE captured the greatest attention in the national 
Amateur Athletic union championships held at the Amityville 
Memorial high schoo] in Amityville, L.I., N.Y., March 31, April 
2-3, 1955. Ineligible for the team award, the visitors took three 
titles in each of the free-style and Graeco-Roman divisions. 
Katsutoshi Yokoyama was a double victor at 1144 lb. William 
Kerslake of Cleveland, O., competing unattached, won unlim- 
ited class honours in both types of wrestling for the third 
straight year. The New York Athletic club took the free-style 
team trophy and the Ft. Campbell (Ky.) team triumphed in the 
Graeco-Roman competition. 


WYOMING 


Free-Style Champions 


114.5 lb.—Katsutoshi Yokoyama, Japan. 

125.5 lb.—Etsuma Iwano, Japan. 

136.5 Ib.—Motoichi Motohashi, Japan. 

147.5 lb.—Joseph Scandura, New York A.C. 
160.5 Ib.—Melvin Northrup, San Francisco, Calif. 
174 lb.— Wenzel Hubel, Ft. Campbell, Ky. 

191. Ib.—Tim Woodin, Ithaca (N.Y.) Grapplers. 
Heavyweight— William Kerslake, Cleveland, O. 


Graeco-Roman Champions 
\b.—Katsutoshi Yokoyama, Japan. 
Ib.—Shuhei Imada, Japan. 
Ib.—Todashi Numajiri, Japan. 
lb.—Newton Copple, New York A.C. 
lb.—Henrik Hansen, McBurney Y.M.C.A. 
174, lb.—Jim Peckham, Boston (Mass.) Y.M.C.A. 
191 lb.—Bob Steckle, Kitchener (Toronto) Y.M.C.A. 
Heavyweight— William Kerslake, Cleveland, O. 

The third national judo tourney of the A.A.U. was conducted 
under the auspices of the Nanka Judo Yudansha-Kai (Southern 
California Judo Black Belt association) at the Olympic audi- 
torium at Los Angeles in May. A total of 278 contests were held 
in two days of competition. Individual winners were: 


130 lb.—Ben Takahashi, Hollywood, Calif. 
150 Ib.—Kenji Yamada, Seattle, Wash. 
180 Ib.—John Osako, Chicago, Ill. 
Heavyweight—Eugene La Bell, Hollywood. 


College Wrestling.—Oklahoma A. and M. college of Still- 
water, Okla., won the National Collegiate Athletic association 
team title for the second successive campaign in the annual 
tournament held at Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., March 
26-27. Individual victors follow: 


15 lb.—Terrence McCann, lowa. 

23 Ib.—Ed Peery, Pittsburgh (Pa.). 

30 Ib.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma Aggies. 
37 |Ib.—Lawrence Fornicola, Penn State. 

47 \|b.—Edward Eichelberger, Lehigh. 

57 |Ib.—Bill Weick, lowa State Teachers. 
167 lb.—Fred Davis, Oklahoma Aggies. 
177 |b.—Dan Hodge, Oklahoma. 

191 Ib.—Peter Blair, Navy. 
Heavyweight—William Oberly, Penn State. 


(T. V. H.) 
. A Rocky mountain state of the United States, 
Wyoming. Wyoming was admitted to the union on July tro, 
1890, as the 44th state. The name of the state, which means 
“the end of the plains,’ was derived from the Delaware Indian 
language and the Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania. It derived its 
motto “Equality state’ because of its pioneer work in woman 
suffrage. It is also known as the “Sagebrush state’ and the 
“Cowboy state.”” Wyoming ranks 8th in size and 47th in popula- 
tion among the states. The land area is 97,506 sq.mi.; water 
area, 408 sq.mi. The 1950 census, which gave a total population 
of 290,529, listed rural inhabitants at 145,911, or 50.2% of the 
population of the state, and urban at 144,618, or 49.8%. Of the 
total inhabitants, 270,719 were listed as native white, 2,557 as 
Negro, 13,290 as foreign born and 3,963 as nonwhite. The July 
I, 1955, population estimate was 295,000. The capital is Chey- 
enne, with a population (1950 census) of 31,935. The other 
cities with populations of 10,000 or more were: Casper, 23,673; 
Laramie, 15,581; Sheridan, 11,500; and Rock Springs, 10,857 

History.—In the federal legislature, the state of Wyoming 
was represented in 1955 by a Democratic senator, Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney; a Republican senator, Frank A. Barrett; and a 
Republican representative, E. Keith Thomson. Elected in 1954 
to state offices for the term of 1955-1959 were Milward L. 
Simpson, governor; Everett T. Copenhaver, secretary of state; 
Mrs. Minnie A. Mitchell, auditor; Charles Morgan, treas- 
urer; and Miss Velma Linford, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The state senate was composed of 19 Republicans and 8 
Democrats, and the state house consisted of 33 Republicans and 
23 Democrats for the period 1955-56. 

Range feed in eastern Wyoming made a rapid comeback after 
the 1954 drought and feed supplies were generally good in this 
area. Drought conditions prevailed in parts of south central 
and central Wyoming again in 1955 and six counties were de- 
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clared disaster areas by the president. Cash receipts from farm 
and ranch marketings in 1955 were expected to equal or exceed 


1954. Crops were good in dry-land areas and in most irrigated 
sections. 

The first really important Wyoming deposit of lithium, used 
in the production of hydrogen bombs, was discovered in 1954. 
Selenium was discovered near Baggs, Wyo., in 1955. A strategic 
nonmetallic element, the deposit was believed to be the first 
commercial selenium mining deposit in the United States. 
Uranium production was rapidly expanding although exact pro- 
duction data was still classified. The first government uranium 
buying station went into operation at Riverton, Wyo., in 1955. 
Many coal mines in the southwestern part of the state which 


had been closed in 1954 were reopened in 1955. 


Education.—Jn 1954-55 there were 555 elementary and rural schools 
in Wyoming, with 1,537 elementary teachers and 432 rural teachers and a 
total enrolment of 68,201. There were 87 accredited high schools with 
1,059 teachers and an enrolment of 15,708. State operating expenditures 
for education in 1954-55 were approximately $20,489,497. A total of 150 
school administrators were employed in the state during this period. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare, and Related Programs.— 
Funds spent on public welfare for the period Oct. 1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 
1955, were spent as follows: old-age assistance $2,828,128: aid to de- 
pendent children $721,178; aid to the blind $52,291; general welfare 
$221,824; aid to the permanently and totally disabled $326,556; general 
welfare health $443,594. Unemployment insurance payments amounted to 
$2,662,724 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 

Correctional institutions had 409 inmates and appropriations (for the 
period July 1, 1955, to June, 1957) as follows: state penitentiary at 
Rawlins, 296 inmates, appropriation $515,500, capital outlay $25,000; 
penitentiary farm at Riverton, appropriation $97,914, capital outlay 
$25,000; girl’s school at Sheridan, 58 inmates, appropriation $225,800, 
capital outlay $5,200; boy’s school at Worland, 55 inmates, appropria- 
tion $249,337, capital outlay $104,600. 

A home and hospital for the aged at Thermopolis, the only state-owned 
and state-operated home of this type in the United States, was granted 
an appropriation of $239,500, capital outlay $218,500. 

Communications.—During the period July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, 
the Wyoming highway department let approximately 149 contracts for a 
total expenditure of $10,644,640, of which 44 contracts amounting to 
$1,599,630 were for state-county co-operative projects. The highway sys- 
tem in Wyoming consisted of 4,829.4 mi., of which 1,530.2 mi. were sec- 
ondary routes. The maintenance budget for the period Jan. 1, 1954, to 
Dec. 31, 1954, was set at $3,300,000. There were 7 railroads in the state 
in 1954 with main track mileage (within the state) of 2,385.56 mi. 
There were 42 commercial and municipal airports and airfields in the 
state in 1955, of which 2 were used jointly by the military, and 90 pri- 
vate strips. There were 95,084 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1955, there were 28 state banks 
with deposits of $83,113,657.87 and resources of $91,363,648.45. There 
were 25 national banks with deposits of $224,548,434.92 and resources 
of $241 ,462,123.47. On Dec. 31, 1954, there were to savings and loan 
companies = tt resources of $37,527,460. Total state receipts for the 
period of July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, were $65,815,112.14. Total 
disbursements for the same period were $57,699,626.95. As of June 30, 
1955, the state was obligated for $3,695,000 worth of revenue bonds (not 
guaranteed). The state had no general obligation bonds. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Wyoming 


Indicated Average 

1955 1954 1944-53 
Corn, ‘bu... 1,254,000 875,000 988,000 
Wheat, bu.. 5,351,000 3,315,000 6,075,000 
Oats, bu. . . 4,680,000 3,564,000 4,602,000 
Barley, bu. . 4,088,000 3,648,000 4,176,000 
Hay, tons . 1,390,000 1,103,000 1,231,000 
Beans, dry, 100-Ib bags. 899,000 976,000 1,085,000 
Sugar beets, tons. 392,000 475,000 411,000 
Potatoes, bu. 1,633,000 1,536,000 1,784,000 


Source: U.S. Dépertiiant ey Adohies- 


Agriculture—The total acreage of crops including wild hay harvested 
in 1953 waS 2,022,000. Cash receipts from crops and livestock and live- 
stock products amounted to $128.824,000. Cash receipts from crops 
accounted for 25.7% of the total, and livestock and livestock products 


Table Il._—Number and Value of Livestock in Wyoming 


Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1953 

No. on Value, No. on Value, 

farms 1954 farms 1953 
Cattle and calves. 1,178,000 $108,376,000 1,178,000 $139,004,000 
Hogs and pigs . Oro 37,000 1,202,000 53,000 1,150,000 
Stock sheep and lambs 1,935,000 27,864,000 2,103,000 34,700,000 
Horses . a 63,000 2,583,000 66,000 2,310 000 
Mules 1,000 40,000 1,000 40,000 
Chickens Sooo Oo 670,000 871,000 658,000 822,000 
Turkeys. < « « Hg 11,000 70,000 13,000 78,000 

Source: U.S. Bea ianr of Agriculture. 

for 74.3%. Government payments of all kinds for 1953 totalled 
$3,382,000. 


Manufacturing..-According to the 1952 survey of manufactures made 
by the bureau of the census, the total estimated value added by manu- 
facturers was $38,094,000. The total employment (production workers 
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only) at this time was 4,241, with total wages paid amounting to $17,- 
346,000, Total pay roll for the year 1952 lor both administrative and 
production workers was $23,805,000. (W. F. Be.) 

Mineral Production._-Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Wyoming in 1952 and 1053 (prelim- 
inarv) whose value exceeded $100,000. In 1953. Wyoming was third 
among the states in output of vermiculite, and ranked 16th among the 
states in the value of its mineral output, with 1.78% of the U.S. total. 

Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Wyoming 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1952 1953 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Glavine see rece 707,000 $ 9,177,000 853,000 $10,037,000 
COULis, laren Ue cal ‘oy erties 6,088,000 26,452,000 5,245,000 23,744,000 
WON OFS) é feted wie acon s 543,000 > 733,000 = 
Natural gas (000 cu. ft.) . 75,313,000 5,874,000 76,262,000 6,025,000 
Natural gasoline (gal.). . 51,000,000 4,016,000 2 ‘d 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . + 68,074,000 148,400,000 82,618,000 195,800,000 
Petroleum gases (gal.) . . 39,000,000 1,881,000 2 z 
Phosphate rock. . . - - 187,000 1,247,000 2 = 
Sand and gravel... - 2,427,000 1,739,000 3,149,000 2,001,000 
Stoner sec tier ele cer 1,467,000 1,689,000 1,431,000 1,840,000 
Other minerals . . . + + ele: 6,353,000 rave 16,459,000 

Totals staaael cer Tek oierer se $206,828,000 $255,906,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 

: S. Macht and P. Lawrence re- 
X-Ray and Radiology. ported in March 1955 the results 
of an extensive study of the possible effects of relatively small 
but frequent doses of ionizing radiation on the offspring of 
radiologists as compared with a control group of nonradiologists. 
Questionnaires were sent to approximately 3,800 radiologists 
and 3,800 other medical specialists as controls. It was discovered 
that normal offspring constituted 82.83% of the unexposed 
group as compared with 80.59% normal offspring of the exposed 
group. The offspring of exposed fathers (radiologists) also 
showed a higher incidence of congenital defects. Congenital 
defects in offspring of the exposed group had an incidence of 
5.99% while in the control group the incidence was 4.84%. 
These figures indicated that the exposed group showed a con- 
sistent trend of higher rates of abnormality in the first genera- 
tion offspring. The effect on future generations might be much 
more severe and numerous. 

Roentgen examination of the pancreas was made by H. Dou- 
bilet and his associates with injection of aqueous contrast me- 
dium through a polyvinyl tube inserted into the duct of Wirsung 
at surgery. This examination was also made postoperatively 
through a plastic tube which was brought through the abdominal 
incision along with a T tube which was inserted into the com- 
mon duct. The authors concluded that the examination was of 
value in demonstrating the anatomy of the pancreatic duct sys- 
tem, demonstrating aetiologic factors and various pathological 
features in the clinical course of recurrent pancreatitis, and also 
demonstrating the presence of oedema or acute inflammation in 
any part of the pancreas and its resolution under treatment. 
This study furthered the understanding of the physiology and 
pathology of the pancreas. 

Since tumours within the orbit are frequently difficult to diag- 
nose, the studies made by P. Manchester et al. on orbitography 
were an important step in the roentgenologic diagnosis of 
tumours of the eye region. Orbitography is defined as the 
roentgenographic contrast visualization of the orbital structures. 
Experiments were done by the injection of a water-soluble con- 
trast medium, Diodrast, directly into the orbits of rabbits. 
Good X-rays were obtained of the orbital structures following 
the injection of one cubic centimetre of Diodrast. Diodrast is 
somewhat irritating to the orbital structures if contact is pro- 
longed. The use of hyaluronidase considerably enhanced the 
absorption of Diodrast and thereby reduced the irritation to the 
orbital structures. The safety of the procedure was demonstrated 
in rabbits. It was soon to be tried cautiously in humans. 

Intravenous urography in pediatrics is often made difficult by 
the large amount of gas and faeces in the gastrointestinal tract 
which obscures the kidney regions. Another factor is the low 
specific gravity of the urine in infants and consequent poor 
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concentration of opaque medium in the urine, producing poor 
pyelographic studies. J. Hope and F. Campoy overcame these 
difficulties by dehydrating the patients and then using oral 
feedings of a carbonated beverage following the intravenous 
injection of the opaque medium. The stomach becomes dis- 
tended with gas and the underlying kidney shadows are well 
outlined and visualized. In a series of 200 cases they had excel- 
lent intravenous urographic studies in 95%. 

Acute radiation sickness frequently interferes with the treat- 
ment of malignant tumours by radiation. Corticotropin made it 
possible to treat tumours more intensively and with much higher 
doses. Approximately 15 radiologists reported to K. Taber con- 
cerning their experience with ACTH in relieving radiation sick- 
ness. The vast majority of the patients they treated showed 
excellent response. Corticotropin provided a valuable contribu- 
tion to the armamentarium of drugs used whenever radiation 
sickness occurs. This included patients treated for malignant 
conditions acquired by roentgen radiation, radioactive isotopes 
or even in fission bomb disasters. 

Radioactive colloidal gold is a useful drug in the treatment 
of serous effusions resulting from cancer, but technical difficul- 
ties limit the ease of use of this isotope. Personnel must be 
protected from the high-energy gamma radiation and from 
spillage of the radioactive colloidal gold solution. N. Simon and 
J. Melamed devised a simple and safe technique for the ad- 
ministration of radioactive gold at Mount Sinai hospital, New 
York city. By using their technique, no member of the team 
administering the gold had received more than three milli- 
roentgens of total body radiation in a single treatment. The 
safety of the procedure was in part the result of its simplicity. 
The method of administration is to displace the gold from a lead- 
shielded bottle into the patient from an elevated bottle of 
saline solution. Expendable plastic tubing which is commercially 
available is used throughout the procedure. This simple and 
safe method of administration makes it possible for a larger 
number of patients to be treated palliatively with radioactive 
gold. 

The interest in high-energy radiation for the treatment of 
cancer had grown during the past few years. M. Friedman, J. 
Dresner and G. Hine reviewed the major advantages of super- 
voltage radiation including increased relative depth dose and re- 
duced skin absorption. Tumour-lethal doses can be delivered to 
deep-seated tumours which could not be adequately treated with 
conventional X-ray therapy (250 K.V.P.) machines. Further 
progress was made with the use of multiple portal crossfiring 
techniques and rotation therapy. Using these methods, lethal 
doses can be delivered to tumours while the normal tissues are 
spared. (See also TUBERCULOSIS. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—S. Macht and P. Lawrence, ‘‘National Survey of Con- 
genital Malformations Resulting From Exposure to Roentgen Radiation,” 
Am. J. Roentgenol., 73:442-466 (March 1955); H. Doubilet, M. Poppel 
and J. Mulholland, “Pancreatography,” Radiology, 64:325-339 (March 
1955); P. Manchester et al., “Experimental Orbitography,’ Am. J. 
Roentgenol., 74:508-517 (Sept. 1955); J. Hope and F. Campoy, “The 
Use of Carbonated Beverages in Pediatric Excretory Urography,” Radiol- 
ogy, 64:66-71 (Jan. 1955); K. Taber, “Counteracting the Acute Radia- 
tion Syndrome With Corticotropin (ACTH),’? Am. J. Roentgenol., 73: 
259-264 (Feb. 1955); N. Simon and J. Melamed, ‘‘Radioactive Colloidal 
Gold: A Simple and Safe Technique for Its Administration,’ J. Mt. Sinai 
Hosp., 22:91-95 (July—Aug. 1955); M. Friedman, J. Dresner and G. 
Hine, ‘‘Supervoltage (2,000 Kilovolt Roentgen Rays) Irradiation With a 
Resonant Transformer Generator,’ Am. J. Roentgenol., 73:410-423 
(March 1955). (J. L- Mops Bes Bs) 


Yachtin If one were to pick the outstanding yacht and 
g. yachtsman of 1955, it would have to be the 54- 
ft. yawl “Carina II” of Greenwich, Conn., and her owner-skip- 
per, Richard S. Nye. Designed by Philip L. Rhodes of New 
York and built in Germany, “Carina II’? was unloaded from a 
steamer in New York little more than a week before the start 
of the 3,450-mi. race from Newport to Sweden, rigged and 
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fitted out in record time and on June 11, a completely untried 
craft, she started with six other U.S., German and Norwegian 
yachts in the trans-Atlantic race. Confounding the experts who 
said no yacht could safely, let alone successfully, undertake 
such a shakedown race, she won the race to Sweden—and went 
On winning. In seven starts she won the trans-Atlantic race; 
the Fastnet race in a fleet of 46 of the fastest ocean racing 
yachts in British and European waters; the Britannia, New 
York Yacht Club Challenge, and Preston Challenge cups in 
shorter races in British waters, and in her other two starts took 
a second and a fourth prize. 

In another trans-Atlantic race, of 4,200 mi. from Havana, 
Cuba, to San Sebastian, Sp., the winner among four starters 
was the 7o0-ft. yawl “Mare Nostrum,” under the Spanish flag. 
owned and commanded by Enrique Urrutia. ‘Mare Nostrum”’ 
also sailed in the Fastnet race, leading the fleet home although 
beaten on corrected time. 

In the trans-Pacific race, from Los Angeles to Honolulu, 
Hawaii, history was made when the 39-ft. ketch ‘‘Staghound,” 
Ira J. Fulmore, won her second consecutive victory, topping 
the record 53-boat fleet in a windy race in which the first boat 
to finish, Richard S. Rheem’s g6-ft. ketch ‘“Morning Star,” set 
a new race record of g days, 15 hr., 5 min., ro sec. for the 
D HONS 100i 

Other major ocean and long distance race winners: the 
southern circuit, Governor of Florida’s trophy, won by ‘Hoot 
Mon” owned by Worth Brown, Lockwood Pirie and Charles 
Ulmer, for the second consecutive year; ‘“Hoot Mon”’ also took 
her second St. Petersburg-Havana race. On the east coast, 
Storm Trysail club-Block Island race, won by “Nina,” C. De- 
Coursey Fales; New London-Annapolis race, won by “Actaea,” 
Henry Sears; Stamford-Vineyard race, won by ‘“Revonoc,” 
Harvey Conover. On the west coast, Swiftsure race, won by 
“Serada,” C. D. Goodhope; Tri-Island series, won by “Ono,” 
Herbert Ward Day; Buckner Trophy race, won by “Ocean 
Queen V,” Ray Demere; the Whitney trophy (Southern Cali- 
fornia ocean racing series), won by “Nalu II,” Peter Grant. On 
the Great Lakes, Chicago-Mackinac race, won by “Revelry,” 
Norman Sarns; Port Huron-Mackinac race, won by “Glory 
Bea II,” James Parlin; Rochester race, won by ‘Rascal,’ Mort 
Anstice. 

A dozen or more U.S. yachts took part in the 125th anni- 
versary regatta of the Royal Swedish Yacht club on the Baltic. 
One of them, ‘‘Windigo,’ Walter Gubelmann, won the around- 
Gotland long distance race and another, “Arabella,” Pehr 
Sparre, took the class 4 prize in the same event. U.S. six-metre 
sloops also took part in the racing at Sandhamn, Swed., but 
brought home no prizes as “Ylliam IX,” Andre Firmenich, of 
Switzerland, won the One Ton cup. However, a few weeks later 
on the Solent the same U.S. six-metre team won both the 
British-American and Old World-New World team race series 
without losing a single race. In other six-metre events two 
Toronto, Can., boats took the honours: “Buzzy II,” William 
Gooderham, the North American championships and “Bibis,” 
Denbeigh Taylor, the George cup. 

A novel feature of the season was the 5oth anniversary of 
the famous Herreshoff-designed New York Yacht club 30-{t. 
class. Several of the old but sprightly sloops were out and 
racing and Henry H. Horrocks’ “Blue Moon,” from the Chesa- 
peake bay, won the official Golden Jubilee regatta off Manhasset 
bay, L.I. 

Outstanding yacht on the New York Yacht club cruise was 
“Tioga,” new Nielsen-designed yawl owned by Bradley Noyes 
of Boston, which won several of the squadron runs and the 
Astor and Una cups. The Queens cup went to J. N. Matthews’ 
12-metre “Vim.” 
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Individual championship series under the auspices of the 
North American Yacht Racing union produced new continental 
senior, women’s and junior titleholders. The Mallory trophy 
(senior championship) was won by the Seattle, Wash., crew 
headed by William Buchan, Jr.; the Mrs. Adams trophy 
(women’s) by a Manhasset bay crew steered by Miss Toni 
Monetti, and the Sears Bowl (juniors) by a Royal Canadian 
Yacht club (Toronto) crew headed by “Skippy” Leonard. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology crews won the Morss 
trophy for the intercollegiate national sailing title. 

Winning skippers of the 1955 national and _ international 
championships in some of the leading one-design racing classes 
were as follows: Star class (North American), Jorge de Car- 
denas, of Cuba; Lightning class, Thomas Allen, Bainbridge, Md. 
(second straight); Snipe class, Mario Capio, of Italy; Comet 
class, Howard Lippincott, Riverton, N.J. (second straight) ; 
tro class, Cornelius Shields, Jr., Larchmont, N.Y.; Penguin 
class, Billy Seeman, New Orleans, La.; Moth class (Nationals), 
Sonny Cabell, Norfolk, Va. (second straight); 210 class, John 
J. McNamara, Jr., Cohasset, Mass.; Thistle class, Gordon 
Douglass, Paineville, O.; Raven class, J. P. Roosevelt, Oyster 
Bay, N.Y.; Y Flyers (International), Harry Jones, Pointe 
Claire, Que.; L-16 class, Henry Enos, Greenwich, Conn.; High- 
lander class, Benn Sawyer, Cowan Lake, N.Y.; National One- 
Design class, John Christianson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(W. H. Tr.) 
Y | D The records of the Yalta conference 

a ta ocuments. were released to the public on March 
16 by the U.S. department of state. These diplomatic docu- 
ments, officially entitled “The Conferences at Malta and Yalta 
1945, disclosed in an estimated 500,000 words details of the 
conference held by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Marshal Joseph Stalin near the Crimean 
resort of Yalta in the U.S.S.R., Feb. 4-11, 1945, and of the 
previous Anglo-American discussions at Malta, Jan. 30—-Feb. 2, 
1945, attended by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The latter were designed to co-ordinate United States 
and British views on various subjects expected to arise later at 
Yalta. 

The agreements reached at Yalta, when the end of the Euro- 
pean war was in sight, provided for such postwar political ar- 
rangements as the occupation of Germany, the payment of rep- 
arations by that country, the convocation of a conference to 
draw up a charter for a world organization, the reorganization 
of the provisional government of Poland and concessions of 
territories and privileges in the far east to the Soviet Union in 
exchange for that nation’s entry into the war against Japan. Be- 
cause portions of these agreements were kept secret, particu- 
larly the agreements on the far east, and because they con- 
cerned certain areas over which Communist domination ex- 
panded after the war, they aroused considerable controversy. 
Although the text of the agreements was made public by the 
U.S. state department in March 1947, critics of the agreements 
demanded release of the complete Yalta proceedings. 

The Republican-controlled 83rd congress in 1953 and again in 
1954 appropriated funds for the state department to publish a 
series of volumes on World War II conferences of heads of 
governments as part of its official diplomatic collection, Forezgn 
Relations. The department had scheduled the Yalta conference 
first in this special series. By the fall of 1954 the Yalta papers 
were ready for the printer, but the British government, to 
which a set of proofs had been sent, did not give its approval. 

On March 14 the state department announced that it was not 
going to publish the Yalta documents but was going to send 
transcripts to congressional leaders for their official use. How- 
ever, chairmen of important congressional committees, now con- 
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“UNCORKED AT LAST,’’ a 1955 cartoon by Costello of the Knickerbocker 
News (Albany, N.Y.) 


trolled by Democrats, declined to accept the documents on that 
basis. Some took the position that the state department should 
either keep the transcripts or publish them in full. On the fol- 
lowing day the New York Times obtained from the department 
an advance copy of the text on condition that it publish the 
documents in full. This was learned by the Chicago Tribune 
which, according to its version, enlisted the aid of certain mem- 
bers of congress to persuade the department of state to make 
the text generally public. Meanwhile the department had re- 
ceived the British government’s agreement to publication and it 
made a general release of the Yalta papers in the form of two 
volumes of galley proof on the evening of March 16. 

The editors asserted that they aimed at presenting as defini- 
tive and comprehensive a coverage of the Yalta and Malta con- 
ferences ‘‘as could be made at the present time.” They believed 
that the documents, which included inaterials from the files of 
the department of state, the Roosevelt library at Hyde Park, 
N.Y., and the department of defense, gave an accurate por- 
trayal of the basic policy of the United States at the conference. 
No new major decisions of the conferees were revealed by the 
Yalta records, but many new details were, such as the efforts— 
later proved unsuccessful—of the western powers to erect a free 
and independent government in Poland, and critical remarks of 
the negotiators regarding certain national groups. 

Besides background correspondence, memoranda and briefing 
papers the Yalta documents also included minutes of many of 
the meetings. There was no tripartite stenographic account of 
the sessions, and each delegation kept its own records. Minutes 
and notes of the meetings were kept by various members of the 
United States delegation, the most complete of which were those 
of Charles Bohlen, who acted as interpreter. For some of the 
conference discussions no records existed, and it was believed 
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that there might be significant papers still in private collections 
access to which was not available to the editors. There was little 
in the published documents, for instance, on the discussions re- 
garding the concessions to the Soviet Union in the far east. 

The release of the Yalta documents had a mixed reception. 
Critics charged that publication was prompted by partisan po- 
litical motives; that it was a violation of confidence and em- 
barrassing to Sir Winston Churchill, the sole. survivor of the 
three leading Yalta negotiators; that a bad effect would be 
created abroad, particularly on relations with Germany and 
France; that it would cause other countries to be more cautious 
in “secret” diplomatic negotiations with the United States; and 
that it might handicap efforts to arrange a high-level conference 
with the Soviet Union. 

Defenders of the release maintained that it was in the in- 
terest of an informed public and of historical accuracy; that it 
had long been the practice of the United States government to 
release diplomatic documents after a suitable period, and that 
the recent tendency was to publish papers on specific incidents; 
that knowledge of the details of Yalta carried a lesson for the 
future and might prevent other secret agreements settling the 
fate of peoples and territories; and that it was better to publish 
the documents as a whole than have them leak out piecemeal. 

(CoRiGS) 
Yellow Fever: see TRopicaL DISEASES. 


An Arab kingdom in the southwestern coastal region 
Yemen. of the Arabian peninsula, Yemen lies between Saudi 
Arabia (northwest and northeast), Aden (southeast) and the 
Red sea (southwest). Area: about 75,290 sq.mi. Pop. (1953 
est.): 4,500,000. Language: Arabic. Religion: Moslem. Chief 
towns (pop., est.): Sana (cap.) 50,000-60,000; Taiz (seat of 
imam) 12,000; Hodeida (port) 30,000. Imam (king): Ahmed 
ibn Yehya Hamid ed-Din; prime minister in 1955, Crown 
Prince Seif ul-Islam el-Badr. 

History.—The failure in April 1955 of a coup d’état led by 
two of the imam’s brothers led to the formation of a new gov- 
ernment under the premiership of the crown prince, who had 
been primarily responsible for the failure of the revolt. No other 
members of the royal family were included in the cabinet. 

In January a meeting between the British agent of the west- 
ern Aden protectorate and a Yemeni delegate produced an 
agreement to control tribal unrest along the frontier, and later 
in the month the British minister of state for colonial affairs 
(Henry Hopkinson) stated during his visit to Aden that the 
policy of the British and Aden governments was the mainte- 
nance of the friendliest relations with Yemen and that they 
would welcome any Yemeni proposals which did not run counter 
to British commitments to Arab rulers within the western pro- 
tectorate, where plans for federation were under active consid- 
eration. But in May and June frontier incidents recurred and 
British troops were flown to Aden to preserve order. 

In March Yemen supported the Egyptian proposals for a new 
Arab defense treaty and associated itself with the Egyptian and 
Saudi Arabian protests against the Turco-Iraqi treaty. 

(OmVvIE he) 


See W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba (New York, London, 1955). 


Agriculture—Main crops: wheat, barley, millet: coffee (metric tons, 
1953) 4,800, (1952) 4,000. 


Finance.—Monetary unit: Maria Theresa dollar, called the riyal, nom- 


inally equal to x Indian rupee with an exchange rate of R, 4.76 to the 
U.S. dollar. 


_ Foreign Trade.—Trade with the U.K. (1953; 1954 in parentheses) : 
imports £8,000 (£4,000); exports £22,000 (£4,000). 
Yiddish Literature: see Jew1suH LitERATURE. 


Young Men's Christian Association: see SoctetiEs AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Young Women's Christian Association: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Y | = A federal people’s republic of southeastern 
ugos avid. Europe, Yugoslavia is bounded north by Aus- 
tria, north and northeast by Hungary and Rumania, east by 
Bulgaria, south by Greece and west by Albania, the Adriatic sea 
and Italy. Area: 98,700 sq.mi. Pop.: (1953 census) 16,989,164; 
(1955 est.) 17,557,000. 


Population Capital 
Republic (1953 census) (pop. 1953 census) 
Seibel ot bsre topes soe, es 6,983,544 Belgrade (469,988) 
Croatia 3,936,642 Zagreb (350,452) 
Slovenia ae 1,501,961 Ljubljana (138,211) 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 2,843,486 Sarajevo (135,657) 
Macedonia . 1,303,906 Skopje (127,551) 
Montenegro. 419,625 Titograd (16,333) 


*Including the autonomous province of Vojvodina (pop., 1,713,905) and the autonomous 
region of Kosovo-Metohija (pop., 809,234). 


Other towns (pop. 1953 census): Subotica 115,402; Novi Sad 

3,223; Maribor 77,124; Split 75,377; Rijeka 75,112; Nis 60,- 
77; Osijek 57,320. Nationalities (1953 census): Serb 42%, 
Croat 23.2%, Slovene 8.9%, Macedonian 3.7%, Montenegrin 
3%, undefined (Bosnian, Istrian, etc.) 5.8%, others (national 
minorities) 13.4%. Religion (1948 est.): Greek Orthodox 
49.53%, Roman Catholic 36.7%, other Christian 1.14%, Mos- 
lem 12.52%, other 0.11%; at the 1953 census 13.6% replied 
“no religion.” President of the republic, chairman of the federal 
executive council (government) and supreme commander of the 
armed forces in 1955, Marshal Tito (Josip Broz) (g.v.). 

History.—Home Politics ——The trial of Milovan Djilas and 
Vladimir Dedijer for hostile propaganda against the state took 
place on Jan. 24, 1955. The proceedings were not public. The 
two defendants were condemned to 14 years’ and six months’ 
imprisonment respectively, but both sentences were suspended 
subject to their future good behaviour. 

In June 1955 the federal parliament passed a law on the re- 
form of local government. The number of districts (the third 
level of administration, below republic and region) was reduced 
from more than 300 to just over 100, the number of communes 
(the lowest level of administration) from more than 4,000 to 
about 1,500. The average population of a commune was to be 
10,000 persons. The purpose of the reform was to create basic 
units of local government of such a size as to be able economi- 
cally to stand on their own feet, though of course they could 
not be economically self-supporting. The authorities regarded 
this creation of more rational administrative units as an im- 
portant step toward the achievement of the type of decentral- 
ized socialist democracy which was their declared aim. 

The sentences of more than 1,000 Yugoslav political prison- 
ers were wiped out or cut on Dec. 3 under a general amnesty. 

Economic Position.—During 1954 total industrial output in 
Yugoslavia went up by 13%, and at the end of the year was 
stated to be 209% of the level of 1939. The change in the social 
structure of the population was shown by the fact that nonagri- 
cultural occupations, to which in 1938 belonged less than 24% 
of the people of Yugoslavia, at the end of 1954 accounted for 
more than 38%. The most important single industrial achieve- 
ment of the vear was the completion of the Jablanica power 
station in the Neretva valley in Hercegovina. In March 1955 
two of its six turbines began to operate. Its total output was 
expected to be 800,000 kw.hr. yearly. 

In agriculture results were less satisfactory. The area under 
cultivation for cereals was still substantially smaller than before 
World War II, and only a part of the difference was made up 
by greater cultivation of industrial crops. As an incentive to 
peasant producers, on July 10 substantial increases in prices of 
wheat bread and fats were announced. Tobacco prices and rail- 
way passenger fares were also raised. 
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Foreign Affairs—The year 1955 was eventful for Yugoslav 
foreign policy. On May 26 the Soviet prime minister, Marshal 
N. A. Bulganin, and the first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, N. S. Khrushchev, arrived in Belgrade. In 
a speech at the airport, Khrushchev attributed the past conflict 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union to the influence of 
the executed L. P. Beria and V. S. Abakumov, who had “de- 
liberately provoked bitterness” in their relations. He expressed 
the belief that mutual confidence and understanding would be 
restored between the Communist parties of Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union. These remarks were coolly received, and it was 
made clear that in the Yugoslav view the visit was a matter of 
relations between the two states, not between the Communist 
parties. At the end of the visit a statement was issued. It 
stressed the devotion of both governments to the principles of 
coexistence and noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. With regard to Soviet-Yugoslay relations, the most 
specific point in the statement was the announcement that a 
separate convention would be concluded on cultural co-opera- 
tion and on the organization of information services of each 
government in the other’s territory. 

That Tito did not regard the references to separate develop- 
ment toward socialism as mere empty words was shown in a 
speech he made on July 27. Talking of the prospect of better 
relations with the Danubian people’s democracies, he regretted 
that there were in those countries still persons “to whom this 
normalization does not appeal” and who explained the visit of 
Bulganin and Khrushchev as a mere manoeuvre, claiming “that 
the Soviet Union is practising one of its cunning tactics which 
are only meant to fool people.” Tito referred explicitly to Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia, to the Rajk trial and subsequent hate 
campaign against Yugoslavia. Though he did not mention him 
by name, it was clear that his words applied mainly to Matyas 
Rakosi, the Hungarian Communist leader. 

On Nov. 6, 1955, John Foster Dulles paid a visit to Tito at 
Brioni, during an interval in the Geneva conference. During 
their talks they discussed middle eastern, Balkan and Danubian 
problems. Referring to the eastern European people’s democ- 
racies, the official statement declared that the two statesmen 
had been agreed as to the importance of the independence of 
these states and of “non-interference from outside in their in- 
ternal affairs and their right to develop their social and eco- 
nomic order in the way of their own choice.” Official Belgrade 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, Communist party secretary, reading a speech at 
Belgrade airport as a Soviet delegation visited Yugoslavia in 1955, Marshal 
Tito stands at left 
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comment on this phrase made clear that it expressed equal dis- 
approval of forcible intervention from the west in these coun- 
tries and of unsocialist domination over them by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet news agency Tass of Nov. 14 chose to in- 
terpret this Yugoslav comment as meaning that Dulles had 
accepted the principles earlier expressed in the Bulganin-Tito 
statement of June 2 on equal rights for “different forms of 
socialist development.” 

Yugoslavia continued to show interest in its relations with 
its Balkan allies Greece and Turkey, which were affected how- 
ever by the sharpening conflict between Greece and Turkey and 
between Greece and Great Britain in regard to Cyprus. In Sept. 
1955 King Paul of Greece paid a state visit to Yugoslavia. 
Interest in Asian affairs was also maintained throughout 1955 
in Yugoslavia. In February Tito arrived home from a two 
months’ visit to India and Burma, during which he received 
two elephants and two leopards, publicly approved India’s 
claims against Portugal in Goa, and had a long conversation 
with Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser on board his frigate in the 
Suez canal. On Dec. 1 Tito left Belgrade for an official visit to 
Ethiopia and Egypt. (See TURKEY.) (H. S.-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1953-54): primary 14,044, pupils 1,402,000, 
teachers 36,040; middle and secondary 2,106, pupils 523,000, teachers 21,- 
749; vocational (junior and intermediate) 1,074, pupils 140,000, teachers 
12,002: fine arts 159, pupils 17,000, teachers 1,954. Adult education cen- 
tres 229, students 13,000, teachers 1,798. Teachers’ training schools and 
colleges 92, students 25,551, teachers 1,951. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion (including fine arts and physical training) roo with 59,571 stu- 
dents, out of which 84 university colleges with 57,937 students, 5,195 
professors and lecturers. Schools for national minorities (including some 
of the above with special classes): primary 1,562; middle and secondary 
312; teachers’ training schools 8. 

Finance and Banking..—Monetary unit: dinar, with an official exchange 
rate of 300 dinars to the U.S. dollar. Budget: approximate revenue and 
expenditure (1955 est.) 232,000,000,000 dinars; (1954 est.) 262,000,- 
000,000 dinars. Currency circulation (Dec. 1953) 68,050,000,000 dinars; 
(June 1954) 67,300,000,000 dinars. Bank deposits (Dec. 1953) 75,730,- 
000,000 dinars; (March 1954) 58,190,000,000 dinars. Foreign exchange 
holdings (March 1954) U.S. $5,190,000; (March 1955) U.S. $7,500,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1954) Imports 101,820,000,000 dinars; exports 72,- 
110,000,000 dinars. Main sources of imports: U.S. and Canada 31%; 
Germany 17%; ltaly 7%; other continental European Payments union 
countries 27%; U.K. and sterling area 11%. Main destinations of exports: 
Germany 20%; Italy 12%; other continental E.P.U. 33%; U.S. and Can- 
ada 10%: U.K. and sterling area 11%. Main exports (1953): lumber 
23%; lead 8%; copper 5%; corn 2%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1952): 83,170 km., including 
38,984 km. metalled. Motor vehicles in use (1953): cars 10,000, commer- 
cial vehicles 21,200. Railways (1953) 11,800 km.; passenger-km. (1954) 
6,488,000,000; goods, ton-km. (1954) 9,571,000,000. Shipping (July 
1954): merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over 151; total tonnage 
269,000. Air transport (1954): passenger-km. 33,034,000; freight, ton- 
km. 951,600; km. flown 2,729,000. Telephones (Jan. 1954): 149,000. 
Radio receiving sets (1954): 496,811. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1954): wheat 1,385,000; barley 
253,000; oats 233,000; rye 191,000; maize (corn) 3,004,000; rice 26,000; 
potatoes 1,876,000; sugar beets, raw 168,000; tobacco (1953) 29,600; 
dry beans 149,000. Livestock (Sept. 1954): cattle 5,097,000; sheep 12,- 
116,000; pigs 4,310,000; horses 1,193,000; mules (Sept. 1953) 31,000; 
asses 164,000; goats 621,000; chickens 14,347,000; ducks, geese, turkeys 
2,615,000. Wool production (metric tons, 1954) 9,000. Wine production 
(1954) 285,000 metric tons. 

Industry.— Index of production (March 1955; 1948=100) 159, (March 
1954) 135. Fuel and power (metric tons, 1954): coal 988,300; lignite 
12,658,000; natural gas 90,130,000 cu.m.; crude oil 216,400; electricity 
3,452,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas 23,980,000 cu.m. Raw materials 
(metric tons, 1954): iron ore (45% metal content) 1,110,800; pig iron 
367,500; crude steel 616,200; bauxite 687,000; copper ore 1,299,000; 
lead-zinc ore 1,485,000; pyrites (concentrates) 160,000; antimony ore 
75,000; chrome ore 124,000; magnesite (1953) 122,500. Foundry pro- 
duction (metric tons, 1954): copper 57,000; lead 66,740; zinc 13,640. 
Sawn timber (cu.m., 1953): softwood 1,749,000; hardwood 447,000. 
Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1954): cement 1,394,000; cotton yarn 
34,100; wool yarn 8,720; woven cotton fabrics 165,600,000 sq.m. 


Yukon Territory The Yukon Territory, most northerly 
« political division of Canada, was consti- 
tuted by act of parliament in June 1898. Area: 207,076 sq.mi., 
including 1,730 sq.mi. water. Population: (1951 census) 9,096 
(including whites, 7,533; Indians and Eskimos, 1,563); (June 
I, 1954, est.) 10,000. Principal centres: Whitehorse (capital), 
2,594; Dawson, 783; Mayo, 241. 
History.—The capital was removed from Dawson to White- 
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horse in April 1953. What latterly told against the former capi- 
tal was its remoteness from new developments in the territory 
from which Whitehorse, 460 mi. upriver, 1s admirably situated 
to derive benefits. The exploitation of mineral wealth in the 
territory would probably be in districts more accessible to 
Whitehorse, which is linked with the Alaska highway. This 
region remained a centre of interest during 1955 since plans had 
been made in 1954 to establish a vast metallurgical and electro- 
chemical industry in northern British Columbia, which included 
a plan to divert the water of the Yukon river through a storage 
chain of lakes, making it flow southward into the Taku river 
in British Columbia. In Aug. 1954 the British Columbia gov- 
ernment announced that a conditional water-usage licence had 
been issued to Quebec Metallurgical Industries and that the 
first phase would be construction of an 880,000-h.p. hydro- 
electric smelting project and industrial site near the head of 
navigation on the Taku river. 


Education.—The territory had (1954) 15 schools with 51 teachers and 
1,234 pupils. The amount spent on education in 1954-55 was $323,378.48. 


Public Health and Welfare.—-The bureau of statistics does not keep a 
separate record of these figures, those of Yukon Territory being included 
with the Northwest Territories. 

Communications.—There were in 1955 58 mi. of railway. The Yukon 
river, 1,979 mi. long, of which 1,777 mi. are navigable (570 mi. within 
the Yukon Territory), permits tourist travel by boat from the end-of- 
steel at Whitehorse to Dawson. All-weather gravel roads connect the capi- 
tal with Dawson and Mayo. There were (1954) 1,675 mi. of motor roads 
and secondary roads, including the Alaska highway, which enters Yukon 
Territory at Mile 1,221. There were 16 post offices in 1955; revenue to- 
talled $110,706.96 for the year ending March 31, 1955. Commercial air 
lines provide passenger and express services daily, except Sunday, between 
Vancouver and Whitehorse and Edmonton and Whitehorse. A service is 
also maintained twice weekly from Whitehorse to Dawson and Mayo. 


Finance.—-The territorial revenue and expenditure for three years end- 
ing March 31 were: (1953) revenue $1,540,979, expenditure $1,284,243; 
(1954) revenue $2,015,635, expenditure $1,709,904; (1955) revenue 
$2,073,062, expenditure $1,783,660. 


Agriculture—Local gardening only; there is no organized agricultural 
industry. 


Production and Industry.—The principal industry is mining. The output 
of gold in 1954 was 87,811 fine oz. ($2,991,721), silver 6,758,870 fine 
oz. ($5,627,435) and lead 32,558,169 lb. ($4,340,004). Total value of 
mineral production (1954) was $16,308,108, including cadmium and 
zinc. The fur returns totalled for the year ending June 30, 1954, 176,338 
pelts, valued at $182,238. Beaver, muskrat, squirrel and marten consti- 
tuted the major portion of the catch. 


BrpLtiocrapuy.—Arthur C. Hinton and Philip H. Godsell, The Yukon 
(Toronto, Philadelphia, 1954); Laura Beatrice Berton, J Married the 
Klondike (Toronto, Boston, 1954); Pierre Berton, The Golden Trail 
(Toronto, London, 1954). (CE Gr) 


Zanzibar: see BririsH EAst AFRICA. 


Zhukov, Georgi Konstantinovich (i). cmcon 
was born at Strelkovka, Kaluga province, Russia. Drafted into 
the Russian imperial army in rors, he joined the Red army in 
1917 and the Communist party in 1918. In 1932 he entered the 
Frunze Military academy for staff officers, and, specializing in 
armoured warfare, was sent to Spain in 1936 as a military ob- 
server. In 1939 he was victorious in a local war against the 
Japanese on the Mongolian-Manchurian border. In Feb. 1941 
he was appointed chief of the general staff and deputy commis- 
sar of defense, and in October of that year he commanded the 
army group which defended Moscow. A year later he directed 
the defense of Stalingrad and subsequently co-ordinated the 
operation of the Volkhov and Leningrad armies which resulted 
in lifting the siege of the city. Two days later he was created 
marshal of the Soviet Union. He then co-ordinated the great 
offensives of 1943-44 of the rst and 2nd Byelorussian and rst 
and 2nd Ukrainian army groups. On May 8, 1945, he was one 
of the four Allied commanders who accepted the German sur- 
render. Zhukov was then appointed Soviet governor and com- 
mander in chief in eastern Germany. In March 1946, however, 
he was recalled to Moscow as commander of Soviet land forces. 
But J. V. Stalin was jealous of the popularity of a military 
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“COMRADE ZHUKOV GETS A BID,” a 1955 cartoon by Green of the Provi- 
dence Journal (R.1.) 


leader who was three times proclaimed Hero of the Soviet 
Union, three times awarded the Order of Lenin and twice the 
Order of Victory, and Zhukov was demoted and sent to Odessa 
as commander of a military region. He emerged again in March 
1953, when, after Stalin’s death, he was appointed first deputy 
minister of defense. He became minister of defense when on 
Feb. 9, 1955, Marshal N. A. Bulganin formed a government. 
He attended the Warsaw conference where, on May 14, a 20- 
year treaty of mutual defense concluded between the 
U.S.S.R. and seven captive countries. He also was present at 
the Geneva conference of the heads of the Big Four Powers 
in Geneva, Switz. (July 18-23). 


Was 


World production of zine in 1954 rose 3.5% higher than 


ine. the 1953 output. Table I shows production by principal 
producing countries, based on U.S. bureau of mines reports. 
United States.—In 1954, mine production of recoverable 
zinc in the U.S. was the lowest since 1934 and smelter produc- 
tion was the lowest since 1948, according to the U.S. bureau of 
mines. Table II gives data on the zinc industry for 1948-54, 
based on the bureau’s reports. A continued oversupply of zinc, 
decreased imports and reduced consumption were spotlights of 


Table l.— World Smelter Production of Zinc 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Australia... .. 91.1 90.7 9357, 86.3 97.9 101.0 117.1 
Belgium . ... 169.6 194.6 195.5 221.4 205.9 213.2 234.5 
Canada 196.5 206.0 204.4 218.6 22222 250.9 213.8 
France. « + « =*« 61.2 66.8 78.9 82.2 88.3 BY 2 a 22.2 
Germany. « «-- » 45.6 95.8 135.4 155.0 162.3 163.4 184.8 
Great Britain 80.6 71.8 78.7 78.1 77.0 81.4 89.9 
Healyite> oP 26. cies. tyes Ze 2937; 41.8 52.6 60.5 66.2 74.4 
Japan. 23.4 35.6 54.0 62.1 Oe er} SSO Re 7. 
WeKICO.. = 0: 6) 22 93.2 59.0 59.0 64.8 SES) 58.5 60.5 
Netherlands, .. . 15.0 17.2 21.8 24.9 28.6 27.8 28.7 
Northern Rhodesia . 24.8 25.6 25.4 2o-3 25.6 28.4 2927. 
Norway ....- 46.3 45.2 47.6 45.0 43.2 42.8 48.8 
Poland. ... . . 96.0 942 952 952 1052 1202 1402 
Spain .«.... 23.4 21.6 23.4 23.5 2325 25.5 2a 
ULS-S:R: (est.} « = © 121.0 1210 142.0 163.0 205.0 234.0 275.0 
United States . . . 787.8 814.8 843.5 881.6 904.5 916.1 802.4 
Total. . «2 = © 1,991 2,133 2,170 2,310 2,420 2,560 2,650 


Table Il._—Data of Zinc Industry in the U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mine production. . . 630.0 593.2 623.4 681.2 666.0 547.4 464.5 
Smelter production. . 787.8 814.8 843.5 881.6 904.5 916.1 808.0 
Domestic ores. . . 538.0 591.5 588.3 621.8 575.8 495.4 410.0 
Foreign ore: . . 2498 223-3 255:2 259.8 328:7 420:7,, (398-0 
Imports femcriss Gre 357.4 367.8 434.5 390.9 565.3 748.0 595.0 
[kee are 264.2 241.2 278.6 302.9 449.6 513.4 445.0 
Gta oares ietey o 93:2 126.9 156.0 88.0 115.7 234.6 150.0 
Secondary recovery . 324.6 237.8 326.0 314.4 310.4 294.7 271.8 
Sidekssitet si erste -s 116.7 176.0 Wael PRN, We eh VARY) 
Producers’. © «) « 20.8 94.2 8.9 22.0 85.0 180.0 120.5 
Consumers’. . . - 95.9 81.8 64.2 50.6 92.3 85.7 101.9 
Consumption... . 817.7 711.8 967.1 934.0 852.8 985.9 874.7 
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the domestic industry in 1954. Smelter production was affected 
by strikes and by operational setbacks. The more than century- 
old Franklin mine at Franklin Furnace, N.J., was closed as the 
reserves were exhausted. 

In the first nine months of 1955, mine production of zinc 
totalled 381,800 short tons, compared with 352,400 tons in the 
same period of 1954. (ESBS He Be Beavis) 


Zonta International: see Socteries anp Associations, U.S. 


Zoology Morphology.—The generally accepted view that 
* sponges were unique among multicellular animals in 
lacking nerve cells was controverted by the studies of Pavans 
de Caccathy, whose development of special techniques enabled 
him to surmount the technical difficulties occasioned by the 
presence of calcareous or siliceous spicules in sponges. He dis- 
covered typical nerve cells so interrelated as to justify their 
being described as a nervous system. 

Embryology.—Perhaps the outstanding book in embryology 
was the comprehensive Analysis of Development (Philadelphia, 
1955), edited by B. H. Willier, P. A. Weiss and V. Hamburger, 
in which they and 28 additional specialists co-operated to give 
an exceptionally well integrated account of the current state of 
knowledge in the field of experimental embryology in animals. 
The book would be of the greatest interest to advanced students. 

Alfred Kiuhn’s Vorlesungen tuber Entiwicklunsgsphysiologie 
(Berlin, 1955) was notable not only for the clarity with which 
it treated and illustrated experimental embryology, but also for 
the breadth of its approach, inasmuch as it dealt with problems 
of differentiation in protozoa and plants as well as in animals. 

Of the hundreds of papers dealing with specific topics, one 
may be mentioned. T. W. Torrey’s study of the development of 
the excretory system of human embryos left little doubt that 
the time-honoured account of the serial development in space 
and time of pro-, meso- and metanephros held neither for man 
nor for other mammals. The persistence of the former view in 
the face of mounting evidence against it perhaps was to be at- 
tributed to the dominance of recapitulatory theory in the in- 
terpretations of the observations. The existence of a pronephros, 
for example, in lower vertebrates had led to an expectation that 
higher vertebrates would possess a pronephros during embryonic 
life or at least a pronephros in rudimentary form. Torrey in- 
terpreted structures that had formerly been identified as pro- 
nephric rudiments as parts of a continuous embryonic excretory 
organ. 

Ecology and Behaviour.—Demorest Davenport discussed in 
a review the problems posed by symbiosis. What stimuli served 
to bring symbiotic partners together? How did they find one an- 
other? What adaptations did symbionts have that their free-liv- 
ing relatives lacked? He pointed out the need for analytical 
studies. To choose a simple example from his own work, he put 
marine worms that normally live in the arms of a certain species 
of starfish in a Y-tube and into each arm of the Y fed sea water 
from separate aquariums, one of which contained the host ani- 
mals. The worms invariably moved into the arm of the Y-tube 
connected to the tank containing the hosts. In numerous experi- 
ments of this kind he usually could show strongly positive and 
highly specific responses to chemical stimuli from the host, re- 
sponses that would normally lead to parasites or commensals 
finding their hosts. Davenport pointed out the possibility for 
further analysis of the many well-known symbiotic relation- 
ships. For example, the relation between sea anemones and her- 
mit crabs, in which the crabs, when they moved to a new shell, 
seized the anemones still attached to the old shell and trans- 
planted them to the new. Despite this rough handling the anem- 
ones did not discharge their stinging cells, an adaptation to their 
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ALICE AND TRUDY, members of an elephant octet learning to waltz and 
perform acrobatics at a training farm in California. The octet gave its first 
performance in Apri! 1955 at the St. Louis (Mo.) zoo 


symbiotic relation to the crabs. Davenport thought that much of 
the behaviour of symbionts could be described in the language 
of recent work in animal behaviour; that is, in terms like “sign 
stimuli” that act as “social releasers.” In these terms, he dis- 
cussed the well-known relation between certain species of orchids 
and certain wasps. The orchids resembled female wasps, and this 
resemblance was the sign stimulus that released copulatory be- 
haviour in the male. By visiting one flower after another, the 
male wasps transferred pollen and thus brought about cross- 
fertilization. The many other examples of symbiosis cited by 
Davenport would be of general interest. 

Taxonomy, Biogeography and Natural History.—Numer- 
ous well-known specialists contributed essays to a volume cele- 
brating the centennial of the California Academy of Sciences, A 
Century of Progress in the Natural Sciences, 1853-1953 (San 
Francisco, 1955). In addition to accounts of the advances in the 
taxonomy and physiology of the principal orders of insects, 
there were notable chapters on herpetology (amphibians and 
reptiles) and animal geography by Karl P. Schmidt, ornothology 
by Charles G. Sibley, mammalogy by W. J. Hamilton, conserva- 
tion of wildlife by A. Starker Leopold, and invertebrate paleon- 
tology and historical geology by Charles E. Weaver. The book 
would be of lasting interest to students of biological thought 
and the history of science. 

Francesca R. LaMonte’s revision of the classification of the 
game fish that inc.udes the various marlins, spearfish, sailfish 
and swordfish wou'd be of interest to sportsmen as well as to 
zoologists. Her study a'so furnished several good examples of 
the confusion that resulted from the use of popular names for 
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fish—fish of the same species may have been known under dif- 
ferent names and fish of different species under the same name 
in different regions. 

General.—Zoologists welcomed the first postwar edition of 
an important general work in their field, Alfred Kihn’s intro- 
ductory book Grundriss der allgememen Zoologie (Stuttgart, 
1955). 

An unusually clear discussion of the place of biology among 
the sciences and its role as an empirical science was given by 
Felix: Mainx in his Foundations of Biology, vol. i, no. 9, /nter- 
national Encyclopaedia of Unified Science (Chicago, 1955). 
Anyone interested in either natural science or philosophy would 
find much of value in Mainx’s discussion of the distinction be- 
tween the “world picture” (Weltbild) developed by biology and 
the other empirical sciences—a picture that rests on observa- 
tion, is practical and leads to predictable results—and the “Dhi- 
losophy of life” (Weltanschauung), a picture that rests on an 
inner faith. Mainx contended that there was no bridge from one 
to the other, that a system of values and faith is independent 
of the findings of an empirical science. 

As editors of Great Experiments in Biology (New York, 1955) 
M. L. Gabriel and S. Fogel brought together some of the most 
important original publications dealing with the cell theory, gen- 
eral physiology, hormones, vitamins, metabolism, microbiology, 
plant physiology, embryology, genetics and evolution. The selec- 
tion, ranging from the 17th century to the present, successfully 
conveyed the spirit and progress of biological science. 

The life and times of Charles Darwin continued to attract 
interest. Ruth E. Moore, in her Charles Darwin, a Great Life im 
Brief (New York, 1955), skilfully treated both the notable work 
and the complex personality of Darwin. No previous biographer 
had made so convincing and well rounded a presentation of 
Darwin as a human being. William Irvine, in an elaborately 
documented book, Apes, Angels and Victorians (New York, 
1955), presented Darwin in a less sympathetic light, although he 
created a vivid picture of Darwin’s relation to T. H. Huxley and 
to the thought of the 19th century. 

Among the many books directed to the general public as well 
as to scientists, only four will be mentioned. Rachel Carson in 
her Edge of the Sea (New York, 1955) again showed her mas- 
tery of a broad and complex subject matter—the life along the 
shores and in tide pools—and of a remarkable prose style that 
achieved scientific clarity and accuracy without sacrifice of 
beauty. 

N. B. Marshall’s highly readable Aspects of Deep Sea Biology 
(New York, 1954) was a fascinating account of the means of 
exploration for animals and plants of the abysses of the oceans. 
Many readers would find his attempt to piece together the food 
chains in the depths, and his description of the specialized sense 
and light-producing organs of many abyssal animals, of equal 
interest. 

Karl von Frisch’s The Dancing Bees, an account of the life 
and senses of the honey bee, translated by Dora Ilse (New 
York, 1955), although including material contained in his earlier 
books on vision, chemical senses and “language,” went further 
in relating the former knowledge to the entire life history and 
behaviour of these most highly developed social insects. 

John T. Bonner’s Cells and Societies (Princeton, N.J., 1955) 
was an introduction to biology that would interest the specialist 
by novelty of approach and freshness of view. In addition, it 
would appeal to the general reader, even one without scientific 
background, as a book that conveyed with charm many of the 
leading contemporary ideas of biology with remarkably little 
reliance on a specialized vocabulary. (See also ENDOCRINOLOGY; 
GENETICS; MARINE BIoLoGy; PALAEONTOLOGY; PHYSIOLOGY. ) 


(G. P. DuS.) 
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Automobile Racing 78b; Brewing and 
Beer 117a; Death Statistics 202b; 
Disasters 210c; Industrial Health 
347d; Motor Transportation 460a; 
Munitions 463d 

Acetazoleamide 652d 

Acheson, Dean G. 53, 52 

Achromycin 89a 

Acosta, Bertrand B.: see Obituaries 
55 

A-course 750d 

ACTH: see Allergy; Endocrinology 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Cortisone, 
Hydrocortisone and Corticotro- 
pin 54, 53. See Psychosomatic 
Medicine 53. See Chemotherapy; 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 53, 52. Sce 
Cortisone and ACTH; Heart and 
Heart Diseases; Medicine 52 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 317d 

Adams, Charles Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Adams, Maude (Maude Kiskadden): 
see Obituaries 54 

Addison, Christopher Addison, 
Viscount: see Obituaries 52 

Aden 

Adenauer, Konrad 56, 55, 54 
Germany 298b 

Adjusted Compensation: see Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 53, 


[st 


52 

Adler, Julius Ochs 507c 

Adler, Max: see Obituaries 53 

Adult Education: sec Education; 
Libraries 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Mo- 
tion Pictures 55, 54, 53, 52 

Advertising 
Newspapers 


and Magazines 489c; 


Radio and Television 580c 
Aeronautics: see Aviation, 
Aviation, Military 
Afghanistan 
Archaeology 48c; International Mon- 
etary Fund 358b; International 
Trade 364c; Pakistan 530b; World 
Health Organization 752c 
A.F. of L.: see Labour Unions 
Africa: see British East Africa; 
British South African Terri- 
tories; British West Africa; French 
Union; Libya; Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories; Somalia; Somal- 
iland, French; South Africa, The 
Union of; Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire; Trust Territories; etc. 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Eritrea 53, 52 
American Citizens Abroad 38a; Mis- 
sions, Foreign (Religious) 447c; Re- 
ligious Education 593d; Spices 647d 
Agostini, Carlo: see Obituaries 53 
Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Bureau of: see Agricultural 
Research Administration 54, 53, 
52 
Agricultural Research Service 56, 
55. See Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 54, 53, 52 


Civil; 


Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service 22c; 
Aviation, Civil 83a; Budget, Na- 


tional 126b; Building and Construc- 
tion Industry 128b; Business Review 
131d; Census Data, U.S. 149b; 
Chemistry 152b; Communism 182a; 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 220b; Fairs and Exhibitions 
251c; Farm Credit System 252c; 
Farmers Home Administration 253c; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 267a; 
Four-H Clubs 277a; Home Econom- 
ics 319c; Income and Product, U.S. 
342b; International Trade 360a; Ir- 
rigation 371d; Livestock 409a; Or- 
ganization of American States 527b; 
Political Parties, U.S. 559a; Prices 
566c; Refugees 591d; Soil Conserva- 
tion 638c; Strikes 654c; Tariffs 666c; 
Wages and Hours 738a; Words and 
Meanings, New 750d. See also vari- 
ous products, states, provinces and 
countries 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of: 
see Government Departments 
and Bureaus, U.S. 

Aircraft Manufacture 
Aviation, Civil 80a; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 83c; Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 168d; Jet Propulsion 381b; 
Munitions 463b 

Air Crashes: see Disasters 

Air Force, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Disasters 210d; Electronics 234b; 
Munitions 463a; Telephone 670b; 
Words and Meanings, New 750d 

Air Forces of the World: see Avia- 
tion, Military 

Air Mail: see Post Office 

Airports and Flying Fields: see Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
174c. See also various cities, states, 
provinces and countries 

Air Races and Records 
Aviation, Military 84a 

Air Travel: see Aviation, Civil 

ae Robert Grant: see Obituaries 


A.L.A.: see American Library Asso- 
ciation 

Alabama 

“Alain” (Emile-August Chartier): 

, Obituaries 52 

Aland Islands: 

Alaska 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
174c; Disasters 210d; Exploration 
and Discovery 248d; National Parks 
and Monuments 476b; Telephone 
669c; Wildlife Conservation 745a 

Alaska Highway: see Roads and 
Highways 52 

Alba, Jacobo Maria del Pilar Carlos 
Manuel Fitz-James Stuart y Falco, 
17th Duke of: see Obituaries 54 

Albamycin (Streptonivicin) 43la 

Albania 
Agriculture 30a; Armies of the World 
61d; Eastern European Economic 
Planning 218d; Greece 310a 

Alberta 

Alcohol, Industrial 54, 53, 52 
Paints and Varnishes 529b 

Alcoholic Intoxication: see 
cation, Alcoholic 

Alcoholic Liquor: see Brewing and 
Beer; Liquors, Alcoholic; Wines 

Alcoholics Anonymous: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 366b 

Alda, Frances: see Obituaries 53 

Aldosterone: Endocrinology 238c; 
Physiology 550a 

SE Se Bess Streeter: see Obituaries 


See 


see Finland 


Intoxi- 


Aldrich, Winthrop Williams 54 

Aleman, Miguel 52 

Aleutian Islands: see Alaska 

Alexander of Tunis, H. R. L. G. A. 53 

Alexandrine (q. mother of Denmark): 
see Obituaries 53 

Alfalfa: see Hay and Pastures 

Algeria 
Archaeology 47d; Armies of the 
World 60c; Disasters 212c; France 
278b; French Union 282b; Fruit 
285a; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
Iron and Steel 370c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
UN 700a; Wines 747a 

Ali, Mohammed 54 

Aliens: see Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 56, 55. 
See Aliens 54, 53, 52 
Selective Service, U.S. 617c 

Alimentary System, Disorders of: 
see Stomach and _ Intestines, 
Diseases of the 

Allen, Frederick Lewis: 
aries 55 

Ailergy 
Drug Administration 215b 

Alloys: see Metallurgy 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Nickel 52 

Almonds: see Nuts 

Altamira y Crevea, Rafael: see Obitu- 
aries 52 


see Obitu- 


Altrusa International, Incorpor- 
ated: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S 

Aluminum 


Architecture 52c; Eastern European 
Economic Planning 219c; Foreign 
Investments 269b; ‘Metallu rgy 432d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 442d; Munitions 463d; Sec- 
ondary Metals 615a; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 682c 

AM-955 153b 

Ambassadors and Envoys 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 
Literary Prizes 407c 

American Academy of General 
Practice: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

American Association of Law Li- 
braries: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U. Ss. 53, 52 

American Association of University 
Professors: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Association of University 
Women: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

American Bankers Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
American Bar Association: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 
Newspapers and Magazines 490a 

American Bible Society: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

American Cancer Society: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 56, 
55, 54 

American Chemical Society: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Citizens Abroad 
Immigration, Emigration and Na- 
turalization 340d 

American College of Dentists: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 56, 55 

American College of Life Under- 
writers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 56, 53, 52 

American College of Physicians: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American College of Surgeons: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American Correctional (Prison) As- 
sociation: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Dental Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
American Dialect Society: see Soci- 

eties and Associations, U.S. 

American Economic Association: 

see Societies and Associations, 
Ss 


American Federation of Labor: see 
Labour Unions 

American Geographical Society: se¢ 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Cartography 
55, 54, 53. See Geography 55, 54, 
$3752 

American Historical Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 


American Hotel 


Association: see 
Hotels, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53 
American Indians: see Indians, 
American 


American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
56; 63; 62 

American Institute of Account- 
ants: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Institute of Architects: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Iron and Steel Institute: 
te Societies and Associations, 

He 

American Law Institute: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

American Legion: see Veterans’ 
Organizations, U.S. 

American Library Association 
Libraries 402d 

American Literature 
Book Publishing and Book Sales 
110b; Children’s Books 158a; Liter- 
ary Prizes 407c; Pulitzer Prizes 
577d; Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 630d; Theatre 676a 

American Mathematical Society: 
see Societies and Associations, 


Mathematics 426d 

American Medical Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
Industrial Health 347d 

American Optometric Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 56 

American Prison (Correctional) As- 
sociation: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 56, 55 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers: see So- 
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cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Society of Heating and 
Air-Conditioning (Ventilating) 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 56, 55, 54 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

American Veterans’ Committee: 
see Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 

American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS): see Veterans’ Organ- 
izations, U.S. 

Ameripol SN 605c 

Anaemia: see Blood, Diseases of the 

Anderson, Robert Bernerd 54 

Andorra 

Angling 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Cotton 190d 

Angola: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 56, 54, 53, 52 
Coffee 176d; Diamonds 210b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 443 

Animal Fats: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 

Animal Industry, Bureau of: see 
Veterinary Medicine 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 54, 53, 52 

Annam: see Indochina 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See French Union 52 

Anniversaries and Centennials: see 
Calendar (page xxii) 

Antabuse: see Intoxication, Alco- 
holic 55, 54, 53, 52. See Psychiatry 
53 

Antarctica 
Cartography 146b; Exploration and 
Discovery 248c; Geography 291c; 
Law 398d; New Zealand 497b 


Anthropology 
Archaeology 47d; Children’s Books 
158c; Exploration and Discovery 
249c; Museums 466b; Palaeontology 
531a; Philosophy 544b; Sociology 
637a 


Anti-aircraft Guns: see Munitions 
55, 54, 53, 52 

Antibiotics: see Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 56. See Agri- 
cultural Research Service 56, 55. 
See Chemistry 56, 55, 54. See 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases 
of the, 56, 55, 54, 53. See Bacteri- 
ology; Chemotherapy 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Respiratory Diseases 
54, 53, 52. See Nutrition, Experi- 
mental 53 
Bacteriology 89a; Dermatology 208c; 
Drug Administration 215b; Epidemi- 


ology 241b; Foreign Investments 
269d; Medicine 429a; Veterinary 
Medicine 732d; Words and Mean- 


ings, New 75la 
Antigua: see Leeward Islands 
Antihistamines: sce Allergy; Ear, 
Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 52 
Antimony: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Secondary Metals 615b 
Antitrust Law: see Law 53, 52 
Apples: see Fruit 
Apricots: see Fruit 


Aqueducts: see Irrigation 55, 54. 
See Tunnels 54. See Aqueducts 
63, 52 

Arabia 


Arab League: see Saudi Arabia 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Iraq; Jordan; 
Lebanon; Syria 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Egypt 54, 53, 52. See Middle 
East 53, 52. See Arabia 52 
Islam 373c 

Arboretums: see Botany 

Archaeology 
Exploration and Discovery 249b; 
Jowa 367a; Museums 467a; National 
Geographic Society 474a; Words and 
Meanings, New 75la 

Archery 

Architecture 
Interior Decoration 352a; Museums 
466a; Seismology 617b; Words and 
Meanings, New 750d 

Areas and Populations of the Coun- 
tries of the World 
Nursing 505a; Public Health Engi- 


neering 574b; Town and Regional 
Planning 681d 

Argentina 
Agriculture 29a; Antarctica 43d; 


Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Cartography 145d; Corn 189a; 
Cotton 190d; Dairy Products 196d; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Na- 
tional 204c; Democracy 206c; Educa- 
tion 227d; Epidemiology 241d; For- 
eign Investments 269d; Fruit 284c; 
Infant Mortality 349b; Internation- 
al Trade 361d; Latin-American Lit- 
erature 393c; Lead 400d; Meat 428c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 


Prices 443; Music 469a; Navies of 
the World 477c; Oats 507c; Organiza- 
tion of American States 527a; Para- 
guay 535c; Railroads 588c; Religion 
593a; Roads and Highways 601d; 
Roman Catholic Church 603a; Silver 
624a; Socialism 628b; Social Security 
630c: Soil Conservation 640b; Sugar 
656d; Swimming 660d; Telephone 
669c; Track and Field Sports 684a; 
Uruguay 725b; Wheat 744a; Wines 
747a; Wool 750a 

Arida (Antoine Pierre) 507d 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Armies of the World 
European Unity 244a; NATO 499d; 
U.S.S.R. 695b 

Arms, John Taylor: see Obituaries 54 

Armstrong, Edwin Howard: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Armstrong, Henry W. Gitlanny »)ssee. 
Obituaries 52 

Army, U.S. Department of: see Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Disasters 210d; Electronics 234a; 
Munitions 462d; National Guard 
474b; Radio and Television 584c¢; 
Rivers and Harbours 600b; Selective 
Service, U.S. 617d; Wildlife Conser- 
vation 745a 

Arnel] 153a 

Arriba Y Castro, Benjamin de 54 

Arsenic: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Art: see Architecture; Art Exhibi- 
tions; Art Sales; Dance; Muse- 
ums; Music; Photography; Print- 
ing; Smithsonian Institution; 
Theatre; and the Literature arti- 
cles such as American Literature; 
English Literature; etc. 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Ceramic Arts and 
Crafts 54. See Etching; Painting; 
Sculpture 54, 53, 52 

Artane 430b 

Arteriosclerosis: see Nutrition, Ex- 
perimental 52 
Death Statistics 202b 

Art Exhibitions 
Museums 467a; Vatican City State 
727a 

Arthritis: see Rheumatic Diseases 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Cortisone, 
Hydrocortisoneand Corticotropin 
54, 53. See Cortisone and ACTH 
52 
Drug Administration 215b; Endo- 
crinology 238b 

Arthritisand Rheumatism Founda- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 56, 55, 54 

Artificial Satellite: see Physics 56 

Artificial Weather: see Meteorology 

Artillery: see Munitions 53, 52 

Art Sales 
Museums 467b 

Aruba: see Netherlands Antilles 

Asbestos: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

ASCAP (American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers): 
see Societies and Associations, 


Ascension: see St. Helena 
Telephone 669c 

Asgeirsson, Asgeir 53 

es Bowman Foster: see Obituaries 

Asia: see Afghanistan; China; etc. 

Asian-African Conference 56 
Burma 131b; India 343b; Indonesia 
347a; International Law 355b; Pakis- 
tan 530b; Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 644d 

Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

Association of American Geogra- 
phers: see Geography 

Association of Research Libraries: 
see Societies and Associations, 


U.S. 
Astor, Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount: 
see Obituaries 53 


Astronomy 
Geography 292a; Museums 466c; 
Physics 547d 

Athletics: sce Track and Field 


Sports; etc. 
Education 225c 

Atlantic Treaty: see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See European Union 54, 
53, 52 

Atlas: Aviation, Military 84a; Muni- 
tions 465b; Words and Meanings, 
New 750d 

Atomic Energy 
Armies of the World 58b; Cancer 
143b; Canning Industry 145a; Chem- 
istry 154a; Children’s Books 158a; 
Denmark 207c; Electrical Industries 
233c; Eye, Diseases of the 250c; 
Glass 302b; Great Britain 308b; In- 
dustrial Health 348b; Jet Propulsion 
382c; Kusch, Polykarp 390b; Lamb, 
Willis E., Jr. 393b; Metallurgy 433b; 
Meteorology 433d; Munitions 462d; 
Oceanography 521d; NATO 499d; 


Navies of the World 477c; Paints and 
Varnishes 529¢; Physics 548a; Politi- 
cal Parties, British 557c; Public 
Health Engineering 574b; Public 
Utilities 576c; Railroads 588a; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of, 649a; 
U.S.S.R. 695¢e; UN 699b; Uranium 
723c; U.S. 704d; Vatican City State 


726d; Words and Meanings, New 
750d; World Health Organization 
752b 


Atom Smashers: sce Atomic Energy 
55, 54, 53, 52 

Attlee, Clement Richard 52 
Political Parties, British S5S57c 

Audio-visual Education: see Motion 
Pictures 
Newspapers and Magazines 490c 

Aureomycin: see Chemotherapy 53, 
52 
Bacteriology 89a; Medicine 430d 

Auriol, Vincent 52 

Austen, Alice Elizabeth: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Austin, Warren R. 52 

Australia, Commonwealth of 
Agriculture 29a; American Citizens 
Abroad 38a; Antarctica 44b; Armies 
of the World 59d; Automobile Indus- 
try 77b; Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth 
Statistics 105d; Cartography 146b; 
Children’s Books 158d; Coal 174a; 
Coke 177b; Commonwealth of Na- 
tions 179d; Dairy Products 196d; 
Dams 198c; Dance 200b; Death Sta- 
tistics 202c; Debt, National 204c; 
Electrical Industries 233d; Employ- 
ment 237d; Epidemiology 242a; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
246c; Football 265c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 271c; Forests 274b; Fruit 
284b; Gas, Natural and Manufac- 
tured 287b; Gliding 302b; Gold 302d; 
Immigration, Emigration and Natu- 
ralization 339c; Infant Mortality 
349a; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353a; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
International Trade 363c; Iron and 
Steel 370c; Law 398d; Lead 400d; 
Livestock 410a; Lumber 413c; Meat 
428b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Mormons 452c; Mu- 
seums 468a; National Parks and 
Monuments 477a; Navies of the 
World 477c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 494b; Olympic Games 524d; 
Prices 567c; Railroads 588c; Refu- 
gees 592a; Rubber 605d; Shipbuilding 
619d; Silver 624a; Socialism 627b; 
Soil Conservation 640a; Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 644c; Sui- 
cide Statistics 657b; Tariffs 665c; 
Telephone 669c; Tennis 672a; Tin 
679a; Town and Regional Planning 
681d; Track and Field Sports 683b; 
Tunnels 691a; Uranium-723c; Wheat 
744a; Wines 747a; Wool 750a; Zinc 
759b 

Austria 
Aluminum 36d; Armies of the World 
58b; Automobile Industry 77b; Birth 
Statistics 105d; Communism 182b; 
Dance 200c; Death Statistics 202c; 
Debt, National 204c; Electrical In- 
dustries 233d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 247b; Foreign 
Investments 272a; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 287b; Geneva Big 
Four Conferences (1955) 289b; Hous- 
ing 331a; Ice Skating 336b; Infant 
Mortality 349b; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 353a; International Law 357a; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
Iron and Steel 370c; Italy 377b; Ju- 
daism 385a; Lumber 413c; Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 429a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Museums 468a; Music 
469d; NATO 500d; Palaeontology 
531b; Radio and Television 585d; 
Railroads 588c; Refugees 591d; Ru- 
mania 606d; Rye 608b; Soccer 626d; 
Socialism 627a; Tariffs 665b; Tuber- 
culosis 689a; Tunnels 691b; U.S.S.R. 
695c; Wines 747a 

Autobiography: see American Lit- 
erature; etc. 

Automation: Candy 144b; Ceramics 
149d; Electronics 234b; Machinery 
and Machine Tools 414d; Meteorol- 
ogy 435b; Music 470c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 490a; Plastics 553a; 
Printing 569a; Standards, National 
Bureau of, 649a; Telegraphy 609a 

Automobile Accidents: see Acci- 
dents 56, 55. See Accident Pre- 
vention 54, 53, 52 

Automobile Industry 


Business Review 131c; Consumer 
Credit 185d; Crime 191d; Foreign 
Investments 269c; International 


Trade 360a; Labour Unions 391b; 
Machinery and Machine Tools 414d; 
Motor Transportation 459d; News- 
papers and Magazines 490b; Petrole- 
um 540b; Plastics 553a; Radio and 
Television 579d; U.S. 703c; Wages 
and Hours 738a 


Automobile Insurance: see Insur- 


ance 

Automobile Racing 
Disasters 212b 

Aviation, Civil ; 
Aircraft Manufacture 31b; Air Races 
and Records 32b; Cartography 145c; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
168d: Disasters 210d; Jet Propulsion 
381b; Post Office 562d; Tourist 
Travel 681c. See also various coun- 
tries 

Aviation, Military f 
Aircraft Manufacture 30c; Air Races 
and Records 31c; Armies of_ the 
World 61b; Disasters 210d; Elec- 
tronics 234b; Jet Propulsion 381c; 
Marine Corps, U.S. 421c; Munitions 
463a; National Guard 474b; NATO 
499d; Navies of the World 477c; Or- 
ganization of American States 526d; 
Standards, National Bureau of, 649a; 
United States Air Force Academy 
709c; Words and Meanings, New 
750d. See also various countries 

Avila Camacho, Manuel 508a 

Avocados: see Fruit 

Awards and Prizes: see Libraries; 
Mathematics 56, 55. See Radio 
and Television 56, 55, 54. See 
American Library Association; 
Anthropology; Art Exhibitions; 
Geography; Literary Prizes; Min- 
eralogy; Motion Pictures; Nobel 
Prizes; Pulitzer Prizes; Roman 
Catholic Church; Societies and 
Associations, U.S.; Theatre; etc. 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52 
See also various sports 

Ayer, Nat (haniel D.): see Obituaries 


Ayyangar, (Sir) Narasimha Gopalas- 
wami: see Obituaries 54 

Azores: see Portugal 

Azuela, Mariano: see Obituaries 53 

B-58 83d 

Babcock, Harriet: see Obituaries 53 


Bachmann, Werner Emmanuel: seé 
Obituaries 52 

Bacon, Leonard: see Obituaries 55 
Bacteriology 

Chemotherapy 154d; Dentistry 
207d; Medicine 431a; Physiology 
550d; Poliomyelitis 555a; Public 


Health Engineering 574c; Rheumatic 
Diseases 596d; Salk, Jonas Edward 
610c; Veterinary Medicine 732d 

Badminton 

Baghdad Treaty: Iran 368a; Iraq 368d; 
Turkey 692c 

Bahama Islands 

Bahrein: see Arabia 56, 55, 54, 53 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde: see Obituaries 


5 
Bailey (Irene) Temple: see Obituaries 
54 


Baking Industry 56, 55. See Bread 
and Bakery Products 54, 53, 52 
Labour Unions 391b 

Balance of Payments: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates; In- 
ternational Trade 

tier John Lloyd: see Obituaries 


Balearic Islands: see Spain 

Balkan States: see Albania; Bulga- 
ria; Greece; Rumania; Turkey; 
Yugoslavia 

Ball, George Alexander 508a 

Ball, Suzan 508a 

Ballet: see Dance 

Baltic States: see Estonia; Latvia; 
Lithuania 

Baltimore 

Bananas: see Fruit 

Banking 
Business Review 133b; Consumer 
Credit 186b; Debt, National 203d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 245b; Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 250a; Farm Credit Sys- 
tem 252c; Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 255d; Federal Reserve 
System 257a; Foreign Investments 
272a; Housing 328c; Income and 
Product, U.S. 342d; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 352d; Prices 566b; Savings 
and Loan Industry 614a; Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 631a; Stocks 
and Bonds 65la. See also various 
cities, states, provinces and countries 

Bankruptcy: see Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 55, 54, 53, 52 

Bannister, Roger 55 

Baptist Church 
Church Membership 167d; Graham, 
William Franklin 306a 

Bara, Theda (Theodosia Goodman) 
508b 

Barbados 

Barkley, Alben William 53, 52 

Barley 
Be ees 24c; International Trade 


1 
ReneS Albert Coombs: see Obituaries 


Barrymore, Lionel: see Obituaries 55 
Baseball 

Radio and Television 582a 
Basil, Vassily de: see Obituaries 52 
Basketball 


Basutoland: see British South Afri- 
can Territories 
Cartography 146b 

Batista, Fulgencio 53 

Ba U 53 

Baudoin I! 52 

Bauer, Harold: see Obituaries 52 

Bauxite: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Baxter, Warner: see Obituaries 52 

Beals, Ralph Albert: see Obituaries 55 

Beardsley, William S.: see Obituaries 
55 


Bechuanaland Protectorate: see 
British South African Territories 
Cartography 146b 

Beef: see Meat 

Beer: see Brewing and Beer 

Belgian Colonial Empire 
Roads and Highways 601b 

Belgian Congo: see Belgian Colonial 


Empire 

Coffee 176d; Copper 188b; Dams 
198b; Diamonds 210b; Disasters 
212b; Exploration and Discovery 


249d; Gold 302d; Manganese 419b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; National Parks and Mon- 
uments 477a; Railroads 590b; Silver 
624a; Tin 679a; Uranium 723c 
Belgium 

Antarctica 44b; Architecture 53d; 
Armies of the World 58d; Astronomy 
67d; Atomic Energy 70b; Automo- 
bile Industry 77b; Aviation, Civil 
80c; Birth Statistics 105d; Cartog- 
raphy 145d; Coal 174a; Coke 177b; 
Dance 200c; Death Statistics 202c; 
Debt, National 204c; Disasters 210d; 
Education 227c; Electrical Industries 
233d; European Unity 243d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
247a; Fairs and Exhibitions 252b; 
Foreign Investments 271a; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 287b; Hous- 
ing 331a; Infant Mortality 349b; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 353a; Internation- 
al Trade 360c; Iron and Steel 370d; 
Lead 400d; Linen and Flax 405d; 
Marriage and Divorce 423a; Mineral 


and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Navies of the World 477d; 
Oceanography 521c; Physics 548d; 


Prices 568a; Railroads 588c; Religion 
593b; Roads and Highways 602b; 
Shipbuilding 619d; Socialism 627d; 
Tariffs 665b; Trust Territories 688c; 
Wool 750b; Zinc 759b 


Belloc, (Joseph) Hilaire Pierre: see 
Obituaries 54 
Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto: see 


Obituaries 55 
Bender, Charles Albert (‘‘Chief’’): see 
Obituaries 55 
Benefactions: 
Bequests 
Benelux: sce European Unity 56, 55. 
See Luxembourg 56, 55, 54. See 
Belgium; Netherlands 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See European Union 52 
Benes, Vojta: see Obituaries 52 
Benjamin, Raymond: see Obituaries 


see Donations and 


Benson, Ezra Taft 56, 55, 54, 53 

Benton, William 

Benzene: see Chemistry 52 

Bequests, Philanthropic: see Dona- 
tions and Bequests 

Beran, Rudolf: see Obituaries 55 

Berezowsky, Nicolai: see Obituaries 
54 


Beria, Lavrenty P: see Obituaries 54 

Berlin 

Berlin Conference 55 

Bermuda 
American Citizens Abroad 38a 

Bernardes, Arthur da Silva 508b 

Beryllium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Best Sellers: see Book Publishing 
and Book Sales 

Bethune, Mary McLeod 508b 

Betting and Gambling 
Horse Racing 325a 

Bevan, Aneurin 53, 52 

Bevin, Ernest: see Obituaries 52 

Bhatnagar, Sir Shanti Swarupa 508c 

Bhutan 

Bicycling: see Cycling 

Bidault, Georges 54 

Billiards 

Bingay, Malcolm Wallace: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Biochemistry 
Cancer 143c; Chemistry 151d; Genet- 
ics 288b; Medicine 429b; Physiology 
550a; Psychology 572d; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 575c; Theorell, Axel 
Hugo Teodor 678b 

Biography: sec American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales; English Literature; Obit- 
uaries; and, in their alphabetical 
positions, biographies of living per- 
sons 

Biology: see Anthropology; Botany; 
Endocrinology; Genetics; Marine 
Biology; Physiology; Zoology 
Philosophy 545a; Psychology 572d 

Birth Control 


Birth Statistics 
Marriage and Divorce 422a 


Bismarck Archipelago: see Trust 
Territories 55, 54, 53, 52 
Bismuth: see Mineral and Metal 


Production and Prices 
Bjérnsson, Sveinn: see Obituaries 53 
Blake, Francis G.: see Obituaries 53 
Blamey, Sir Thomas Albert: see Obit- 
uaries 52 
Blanco, Juan: see Obituaries 53 
Blandy, William Henry Purnell: 
Obituaries 55 
Blind, Education of the 
See also various states 
Blood, Diseases of the 
Biochemistry 104c; Cancer 143a; 
Medicine 431a; Physiology 550c; 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of 
the, 653a; Tropical Diseases 687c 
Blue Cross: see Insurance 
Bobsledding 
Seo Maxwell: see Obituaries 


see 


Bohlen, Charles Eustis 54 
Bolivia 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Debt, National 
204c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 245d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 270a; Geology 294c; Illiteracy 
339a; International Trade 361d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Narcotics 472c; Peru 
539b; Roads and Highways 601d; 
Silver 624a; Tariffs 665c; Tin 679a; 
World Health Organization 752c 
Bomarce: Aviation, Military 84a; Muni- 
tions 465d 
Bombing: see Aviation, 
Munitions of War 52 
Bombs: see Atomic Energy 
Bonaire: see Netherlands Antilles 
Bondfield, Margaret Grace: see Obit- 
uaries 54 
Bonds: see 
Bonds 
Bone, Sir Muirhead: see Obituaries 54 
Bonomi, Ivanoe: see Obituaries 52 
Bonsal, Stephan: see Obituaries 52 
Book Collecting 
Book Publishing and Book Sales 
American Literature 39b; Anthro- 
pology 44c; Botany 112c; Canadian 
Literature 140b; Cartography 145b; 
Children’s Books 158a; English Liter- 
ature 239c; Forests 273a; French 
Literature 281a; Genetics 288d; Ge- 
ology 293d; German Literature 296c; 
International Law 357d; Intoxica- 
tion, Alcoholic 366b; Italian Litera- 
ture 374d; Jewish Literature 382d; 
Judaism 385c; Latin-American Lit- 
erature 393c; Literary Prizes 407c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 442d; National Geographic 
Society 473c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 490b; Palaeontology 531a; Phi- 
losophy 544b; Psychology 572c; Rus- 
sian Literature 607d; Smithsonian 
Institution 626c; Sociology 637c; 
Spanish Literature 647a; Zoology 
759¢c 
Books: see 


Military; 


Banking; Stocks and 


Book Publishing and 
Book Sales; Children’s Books; 
Literary Prizes; see also under 
American Literature; English Lit- 
erature; French Literature; Jew- 
ish Literature; etc. 

Boole, Ella A.: see Obituaries 53 

Borchard, Edwin: see Obituaries 52 

Border Patrol: see Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 55 

Bordoni, Irene: see Obituaries 54 

Borgongini Duca, Francesco 54 

Born, Max 55 

Borneo: sce British Borneo; Indo- 
nesia 


Borodin, Michael (Michael Gruzen- 
berg): see Obituaries 54 
Boston 


“Boston”: Aviation, Military 85a; Mu- 
nitions 464d 

Botany 
Palaeontology 531d; Rubber 604c 

Bothe, Walther 55 

Bowles, Chester 

Bowling 

Bowis: see Lawn Bowling 

Boxing 

Boy Scouts: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Bradley, Omar Nelson 53, 52 

Brando, Marlon 56 

Braniff, Thomas E.: see Obituaries 55 

Brannan, Charles Franklin 53, 52 

Brazil 
Agriculture 29a; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Blind, Education of the, 106d; Car- 
tography 145d; Cocoa 176a; Coffee 
176c; Corn 189a; Cotton 190d; Debt, 
National 204c; Democracy 206d; Dia- 
monds 210b; Disasters 211a; Epide- 
miology 241d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 245d; Foreign In- 
vestments 269d; International Trade 
360c; Iron and Steel 370c; Latin- 
American Literature 393c; Lumber 
413c; Manganese 419b; Meat 428a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Music 469b; Navies of the 
World 477c; Organization of Amer- 


ican States 526d; Railroads 588c; 
Religion 593b; Roads and Highways 
601d; Roman Catholic Church 603a; 
Rubber 604d; Socialism 628b; Sugar 
656d; Tariffs 665c; Track and Field 
Sports 684a; Tropical Diseases 687d; 


Uruguay 725a; U.S. 708d; Wines 
747a; World Health Organization 
752c 


Bread and Bakery Products: sce 
Baking Industry 56, 55. See Bread 
and Baking Industry 54, 53, 52 

Breadner, Lloyd Samuel: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Breisach, Paul: see Obituaries 53 

Brewing and Beer 
Foreign Investments 272d 

Brewster, (Ralph) Owen 52 

Brice, Fanny: see Obituaries 52 

Brickell, Henry Herschel: 
uaries 53 

Bricker, John William 54 

Bricker Amendment: see Interna- 
tional Law 55 


Obit- 


see 


Bridge, Contract: see Contract 
Bridge 

Bridges, (Henry) Styles 53, 52 

Bridges 


Munitions 463b; Rivers and Har- 
bours 600d 

British Borneo 

British Columbia 

British Commonwealth: see Com- 
monwealth of Nations 

British East Africa 
Merchant Marine 432d; Trust Ter- 
ritories 688c; World Health Organ- 
ization 752b 

British Guiana 
Epidemiology 241d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 270d; Manganese 419a; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443 

British Honduras 
Archaeology 51b; Disasters 21la 

British Malaya: see Malaya, Federa- 
tion of; Singapore 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Malaya (Federation of) and 
Singapore 52 

British Somaliland: see British East 
Africa 

British South African Territories 

British West Africa 
Merchant Marine 432d; Railroads 
590b; Trust Territories 688b 

British West Indies 56, 55, 54. See 
Bahama Islands; Barbados; Ja- 
maica; Leeward Islands; Trinidad 
and Tobago; Windward Islands 
54, 53, 52 
American Citizens Abroad 38a 

Broadcasting: see Radio and Tele- 
vision 56, 55, 54. See Radio; Tele- 
vision 53, 52 

Brookings Institution: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Brown, Margaret Wise: see 
aries 53 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. 56, 55, 54, 53 

Broz, Josip (Tito): see Tito (Josip 
Broz) 

Bruce, Nigel: see Obituaries 54 

Brucker, Wilber Marion 56 

Brunei: see British Borneo 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
287b 

Brush, Katharine: see Obituaries 53 

Bryant, Lane (Mrs. Lena Himmelstein 
Bryant Malsin): see Obituaries 52 

Buddhism: see Religion 56 

Budget, National 
Agriculture 25d; Armies of the World 
60d; Business Review 133d; Debt, 
National 203a; Education 222c; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 265d; For- 
ests 273b; Hoover Commission 322d; 
Rivers and Harbours 600c; Roads 
and Highways 601b; Taxation 666d. 
See also various countries 

Buhl, Vilhelm: see Obituaries 55 

Buhl Foundation: sce Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Building and Construction Indus- 


Obitu- 


try 
Architecture 52b; Bridges 117b; 
Business Review 131c; Ceramics 


149c; Chemistry 153a; Chicago 156d; 
Donations and Bequests 214b; Em- 
ployment 236c; Glass 302a; Hospi- 
tals 327b; Hotels, U.S. 327c; Hous- 
ing 328a; Income and Product, U.S. 
341d; Labour Unions 391b; Museums 
466a; Paints and Varnishes 529b; 
Political Parties, U.S. 559a; Post 
Office 563c; Presbyterian Church 
564d; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575c; Roads and Highways 601a; 
Strikes 654a; Tunnels 691a; U.S. 
703d; Wages and Hours 737d 

Bulganin, Nikolai Alexandrovich 56 
U.S.S.R. 693d 

Bulgaria : 
Agriculture 30a; Armies of the 
World 61d; Disasters 211a; Eastern 
European Economic Planning 218d; 
Greece 310a; Horticulture 325d; 
Israel 373d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Navies of the 
World 477d; Wines 747a 

Bulldog 465d 

Bulliet, Clarence J.: see Obituaries 53 
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Bunin, Ivan Alekseyevich: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Burgess, (Frank) 
uaries 52 

Burke, Arleigh Albert 56 

Burma 
Aviation, Civil 80c; China 162b; Debt, 
National 204c; Epidemiology 242a; 
Foreign Investments 271c; Illiteracy 
338d; India343b; International frade 
364d; Israel 373d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Navies of 
the World 477d; Religion 592b; Rice 
600a; Socialism 627a; Thailand 675b; 
Tin 679a; World Health Organiza- 
tion 752b 

Burns, Robert Elliott 508d 

Burns, Tommy (Noah Brusso) 508d 

Burt, (Maxwell) Struthers: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

ye Adolf Georg W.: see Obituaries 


Gelett: see Obit- 


Buses: see Urban Transportation, 
U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Motor Trans- 
portation 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Automobile Industry 54, 53, 52. 
See Electric Transportation 53, 52 

Business Review 
Agriculture 23d; Banking 90d; Chem- 
istry 151a; Consumer Credit 185d; 
Co-operatives 187b; Employment 


236b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 245a; Federal Trade 
Commission 258a; Foreign Invest- 


ments 268d; Income and Product, 
U.S. 340d; International Trade 
359b; Machinery and Machine Tools 
414d; Newspapers and Magazines 
489b; Petroleum 539d; _ Political 
Parties, U.S. 559b; Prices 565c; Rail- 
roads 586d; Wages and Hours 737a; 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of, 
740a. See also various industries, 
cities, states and countries 

Bustamante y Sirven, Antonio San- 
chez de: see Obituaries 52 

Butler, Hugh Alfred: see Obituaries 55 

Butler, Richard Austen 54 
Political Parties, British 557b 

Butter: sce Dairy Products; Vege- 
table Oils and Animal Fats 

Byrd, Harry Flood 53, 52 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn 56 

B-Z-55 430b 

C-130 Hercules 83d 

Cabinet Members: see Great Brit- 
ain; United States 56. See Cabinet 
Members 55, 54, 53, 52 
Radio and Television 582b 

Cacao: see Cocoa 

Cadmium: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Café Filho, Joao 55 

Cairns, Sir Hugh William: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Calendar (page xxii) 

Calendar of Events: see pages 1-16 

California 
Bridges 117c 

Cambodia 56. See French Union; 
Indochina 55, 54, 53, 52 
Epidemiology 242a; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 266d; Thailand 675b; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Cameroons: see British West Africa; 
Trust Territories 

Cameroun: see French Equatorial 
Africa; French Union 
Cocoa 176b; Railroads 590b; World 
Health Organization 752b 

Camp Fire Girls: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S 


Camrose, William Ewert Berry: see 
Obituaries 55 
Canada 


Accidents 18d; Advertising 21c; Ag- 
riculture 28c; Aluminum 36d; Amer- 
ican Citizens Abroad 38a; Armies of 
the World 58d; Atomic Energy 70b; 
Automobile Industry 77b; Aviation, 
Civil 83a; Aviation, Military 83b; 
Barley 94c; Birth Statistics 105d; 
Bridges 118c; Canadian Literature 
140b; Canals and Inland Waterways 
142a; Cartography 145c; Chemistry 
15ic; Christian Unity 166b; Coal 
174a; Coke 177b; Community Trusts 
184a; Consumer Credit 186c; Copper 
188b; Curling 194a; Dairy Products 
196d; Dams 197b; Dance 200c; Death 
Statistics 202c; Debt, National 204d; 
Disasters 210d; Disciples of Christ 
213a; Education 228a; Eggs 228c; 
Electrical Industries 233b; Electron- 
ics 234a; Employment 237c; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
245c; Exploration and Discovery 
248d; Fairs and Exhibitions 251c; 
Fisheries 261b; Football 265a; For- 
eign Investments 268d; Forests 273c; 
Fruit 284c; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 287b; Gliding 302c; Gold 
302d; Golf 304b; Hockey, Ice 318c; 
Horse Racing 325a; Hospitals 327a; 
Housing 330c; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339c; India 
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343a; Industrial Health 348b; Infant 
Mortality 349a; Insurance 349c; In- 
ternational Trade 359c; Ironand Steel 
370b; Jet Propulsion 381d; Labour 
Unions 391d; Law 398d; Lawn Bowl- 
ing 400b; Lead 400d; Literary Prizes 
4108c: Lumber 413b; Marriage and 
Divorce 423a; Meat 428a; Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 428d; 
Minera! and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Motion Pictures 457d; 
Motor Transportation 460a; Munici- 
pal Government 460d; Museums 
468a: Music 469d; Narcotics 472b; 
Navies of the World 477c; News- 
papers and Magazines 490c; Nickel 
498c; Oats 507c; Palaeontology 531d; 
Paper and Pulp Industry 534d; Polio- 
myelitis 556d; Post Office 563c; Po- 
tatoes 564b; Presbyterian Church 
564c; Prices 568a; Public Utilities 
576d; Railroads 588a; Religious Edu- 
cation 593d; Rivers and Harbours 
600b; Roads and Highways 601c; 
Rowing 604b; Rubber 604d; Rye 
608b; Seventh-day Adventists 618b; 
Shipbuilding 619d; Shows 622c; Silver 
624a; Socialism 627c; Social Security 
628c; Soil Conservation 640a; Strikes 
656a; Swimming 661a; Table Tennis 
663d; Tariffs 665b; Taxation 668a; 
Tea 668d; Telephone 669b; Textile 
Industry 675a; Theatre 676d; *To- 
bacco 680b; Tourist Travel 681b; 
Town and Regional Planning 681d; 
Toy Industry 683a; Tuberculosis 
689b; Tunnels 691c; United Church 
of Canada 696d; Universities and 
Colleges 713b; Uranium 723c; Wheat 
744a; Wildlife Conservation 745b; 
Wines 747a; Wool 750b; Yachting 
755b; Zinc 759b. See also various 
provinces and territories 

Canadian Literature 
Literary Prizes 408c 

Canals and Inland Waterways 
Rivers and Harbours 600b 

Canary Islands: see Spain 


Canasta 52 

Canberra Mark 9: 86d 

Cancer 
Blood, Diseases of the, 108b; Chem- 
istry 152b; Death Statistics 202d; 


Diabetes 209d; Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Diseases of, 218b; Motion Pictures 
456d; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575b; Stomach and Intestines, Dis- 


eases of the, 652d; Surgery 659a; 
Words and Meanings, New 751b; 
X-ray and Radiology 754c 

Candy 

Canescine 151d 

Cane Sugar: sce Sugar 

Canning Industry 

— Federal Trade Commission 258b; 
Fisheries 260c; Fruit 284b; Vege- 


tables 727d 

Capa, Robert (Andrei Friedmann): see 
Obituaries 55 

Capehart, Homer Earl 53 

Cape Verde Islands: see Portuguese 
Overseas Territories 

Capper, Arthur: see Obituaries 52 

Caracas Conference: sce Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference 55 

Carmona, Antonio Oscar de Fragosa: 
see Obituaries 52 

Carnegie, Dale 508d 

Carnegie Trusts: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 
Archaeology 51b 

Carney, Robert Bostwick 55, 54 

Carnivals: sec Shows 

Carol II, King of Rumania: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Caroline Islands: see Marshall, Car- 
oline and Mariana Islands 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Trust Territories 
55, 54, 53, 52 

Carpenter. John Alden: see Obituaries 


Carter, Amon Giles 509a 

Cartography 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
174c; Geography 292b; Geological 
Survey, U.S. 292d; National Geo- 
gaplic Society 474b; Oceanography 
s21c 

Carton de Wiart, Henry Victor Marie 
Ghislain, Count: see Obituaries 52 

Castillo Armas, Carlos 55 

Castillo Najera, Francisco: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Castries, Christian de 55. See 
Castries, Christian 54, 53, 52 

Catastrophies: see Disasters 

Catholic Church: see Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

Catholic Community Service, Na- 
tional: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Catholic Library Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 


De 


Catholic Organizations for Youth: 
U's Societies and Associations, 


Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
National: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 55, 54, 53, 52 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Cattle: see Livestock : 
Tropical Diseases 687b; Tuberculosis 
690a 

Celesticetin 152a 

Cement 
Eastern European Economic. Plan- 
ning 219a; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 287c; Housing 328b 

Cellulose Products: see Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibres 54, 53, 52. 
See Plastics Industry 52 

Censorship: see Law 53 

Census Data, U.S. 

Birth Statistics 105c; Cancer 143a; 
Child Welfare 160c; Death Statistics 
202b; Education 222c; Employment 
236b; Housing 330a; Marriage and 
Divorce 422a; Wealth and Income, 
Distribution of, 740a : 

Centennials: see Calendar (page xxii) 

Central African Federation: see Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Federation 
of, 56, 55, 54 

Ceramics 56. See Ceramic Arts and 
Crafts 54. See Ceramic Products 
53752 
Machinery and Machine Tools 415d; 
Standards, National Bureau of, 649a 

Cereals: see Barley; Corn; Oats; 
Rice; Rye; Wheat 
Nutrition, Experimental 506a 

Cerianite 445b 

Cermets: Ceramics 150a; 
National Bureau of, 649a 

Cesium Clock 549a 

Ceylon 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Christian Unity 166d; Com- 
monwealth of Nations 179d; Com- 
munism 183b; Death Statistics 202c; 
Debt, National 204d; Epidemiology 
241d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 247b; Forests 274b; 
Infant Mortality 349b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 353a; International Mone- 
tary Fund 358c; International Trade 
364d; Law 399c; Merchant Marine 
432d; Museums 468a; Navies of the 
World 477d; Rubber 604d; Spices 
647d; Tea 668c 

Chad: see French Equatorial Africa 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kerchever: see 
Obituaries 55 

Chambers of Commerce: sce Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

Chamoun, Camille: see Shamun, 
Camille 53 

Channel Islands: see Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Com- 
monwealch of Nations 55, 54, 53, 
5 


Standards, 


Chapman, Oscar Littleton 53, 52 

Charge Account: see Consumer 
Credit 53, 52 

Charles Hayden Foundation: see 

_ Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Chass: George Henry: see Obituaries 


Chase, Harry Woodburn 509a 

Cheese: see Dairy Products 

Chemistry 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a; Employment 236d; Geol- 
ogy 294d; Narcotics 472c; Petroleum 
540b; Physics 547d; Plastics 552b; 
Prices 566b; Public Heaith Engineer- 
ing 574b; Venereal Diseases 728c¢ 

Chemotherapy 
Allergy 36b; Bacteriology 88a; Can- 
cer 143d; Chemistry 152a; Ear, Nose 
and Throat, Diseases of, 217d; Medi- 
cine 429b; Psychiatry 571d; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 575b; Rheumat- 
ic Diseases 597a; Tuberculosis 689b; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Chemurgy 54, 53, 52 

Cherries: see Fruit 

Chess 

Chiang Kai-shek 
China 161c 

Chicago 

Chifley, Joseph 
aries 52 

Child Labour 
Child Welfare 160b 

Chiidren’s Books 
Canadian Literature 141a; Literary 
Prizes 408b; Newspapers and Maga- 
cee 494a; Political Parties, British 
55a 

Child Welfare 
Accidents 18b; Child Labour 157b; 
Juvenile Delinquency 385d; Law 
398a; Organization of American 
States 527b; Poliomyelitis 555b; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575b; Social 
Security 628c; Tuberculosis 689b; 
World Health Organization 752¢ 

Chile 
Antarctica 44b; Archaeology 51c; 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Blind, Education of the, 106d; 
Bolivia 109b; Cartography 145d; 
Copper 188b; Death Statistics 202c¢; 


Benedict: see Obitu- 


Debt, National 204d; Disasters 212d; 
Epidemiology 241d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 246a; For- 
eign Investments 269d; Infant Mor- 
tality 349b; International Trade 
360c; Iron and Steel 370b; Latin- 
American Literature 393c; Manga- 
nese 419b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Navies of the 
World 477c; Organization of Amer- 
ican States 527a; Roads and High- 
ways 601d; Seismology 617b; Silver 
624a; Tariffs 664d; Wines 747a; 
World Health Organization 752c 

China 
Agriculture 28b; Armies of the World 
58b; Asian-African Conference 66a; 
Barley 94d; Burma 131b; Cartog- 
raphy 146b; Coal 174a; Communism 
183a; Corn 189a; Cotton 190d; Dams 
197b; Disasters 212c; Education 
227d; Formosa 274c; International 
Law 355c; Japan 379a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 447b; 
Motor Transportation 460a; Narcot- 
ics 472b; Navies of the World 477c; 
Olympic Games 524d; Political Par- 
ties, British 557c; Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories 562a; Railroads 588c; 
Refugees 591d; Religion 592d; Ro- 
man Catholic Church 602d; Rubber 
604d; Seismology 617a; Silk 624a; 
Socialism 627b; Southeast Asia Trea- 
ty Organization 644c; Soybeans 645b; 
Tin 679a; Tobacco 680b; UN 698d; 
U.S. 705c; U.S.S.R. 696a; Vietnam 
733c; Women’s Fashions 748b 

Chiropractic 56, 55. See Medicine 54, 
53, 52 

Chloromycetin: sce Chemotherapy 
53. See Medicine 52 

Chou En-lai 56, 55, 53 
Communism 183b 

Christians, Mady: see Obituaries 52 

Christian Science 

Christian Unity 
Congregational Christian Churches 
184d; Friends, Religious Society of, 
283c; Lutherans 414a; Missions, For- 
eign (Religious) 447b; Presbyterian 
Church 564b; Unitarian Church 696c 

Christy, Howard Chandler: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Chromium and Chromite: see Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 

Chronology: see Calendar of Events 
(pages 1-16) 

Churches of Christ 56 

Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard S. 
Political Parties, British 557a 

Church Membership 
Religion 593b. See 
churches 

Chymotrypsin 653a 

Cicognani, Gaetano 54 

Cigars and Cigarettes: sce Tobacco 

Cine-Miracle 455a 

Chperamas see Motion Pictures 54, 

C.1.0.: see Labour Unions 

Circuses: see Shows 

Ciriaci, Pietro 54 

City and Town Planning: sce Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. 
See Building and Construction 
Industry; Municipal Govern- 
ment; Town and Regional Plan- 
ping 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Housing 


also various 


City Manager Plan: sce Municipal 
Government 52 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Civil Defense, U.S. 
Canning Industry 145a; Motion Pic- 
tures 457a; Municipal Government 
462b; Radio and Television 585a 

Civil Rights: see Law; Negroes, 
American 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Education 55, 54, 53, 52 
International Law 356c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 490c 

Civil Service 
Employment 236d; Social Security 
629b; U.S. 706a 

Civitan International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 56, 55 

are Bennett Champ: see Obituaries 


Clark, Mark Wayne 54, 53 

Claudel, Paul Louis Charles Marie 509b 

Clay Products: sec Ceramic Arts and 
Crafts 54. See Ceramic Products 
53552 

Clementis, Vladimir: see Obituaries 53 

Cleveland 

Climate: see Meteorology 

Clothing Industry 
Labour Unions 391b; Prices 566c; 
Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 738a; 
Women’s Fashions 748b 

Coal 
Disasters 211b; Geological Survey, 
U.S. 293c; Eastern European Eco- 
nomic Planning 219a; European Unity 
244a; Merchant Marine 432c; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and Prices 
442d; Prices 568a; Strikes 654c; Ur- 
ban Transportation, U.S. 724d 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
Cartography 145c; Seismology 617a; 


Selective Service, U.S. 617¢ 
Coast Guard, U.S. 
Cobalt: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Cancer 143b 
Cobb, John Rhodes: see Obituaries 53 
Cochin-China: sce Indochina 55, 54, 
53, 52. See French Union 52 
Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas 52 
Cocoa 
International Trade 361d; Prices567c 
Cody, Henry John: see Obituaries 52 


Coke 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a 

Cold, Common: see Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 52 

Coldwell, Major James 

Colette (Sidonie-Gabrielle Colette): see 
Obituaries 55 

Coliformin 155a 

Colleges and Universities: see Uni- 
versities and Colleges 

Collier, Constance (Laura Constance 
Hardie) 509c 

Collins, Edward Trowbridge: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Collins, J(oseph) Lawton 53, 52 

Colombia 
Architecture 53d; Armies of the 
World 62a; Aviation, Civil 80c; Car- 
tography 145d; Coffee 176c; Debt, 
National 204d; Disasters 212b; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
246a; Foreign Investments 272a; Gas, 
Natural and Manufactured 287b; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 353a; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 358b; In- 

_ ternational Trade 361d; Latin-Amer- 

/ ican Literature 393c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Navies of the World 477d; Roads and 
Highways 601d; Tariffs 665d; Trop- 
ical Diseases 687d; Wines 747a; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Colombo Plan Conference 139a 

Colorado 

Columbia, District of: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Colvin, Mamie White (Mrs. David 
Leigh Colvin) 509c 

Comets: see Astronomy 56 

Cominform: sce Communism 54, 53, 


Commerce: sce Business Review; Im- 
ternational Trade; Tariffs 

Commerce, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment: see Hoover Commission 56 

Commodity Credit Corporation: see 
Agriculture 
Rye 608b; Tobacco 679a 

Commodity Prices: see Business Re- 
view; Prices 

Commodity Trading: see Agricul- 
ture 53, 52 

Commons, House of: see Parlia- 
ment, British 55, 54, 53, 52 

Commonwealth Fund: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Nursing 505b 

Commonwealth of Nations 
See also various countries 

Communism 
Democracy 205d; Eastern European 
Economic Planning 219a; Education 
226b; Egypt 229b; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 254c; Law 396c; Ma- 
laya, Federation of, 418a; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 490a; Roman 
Catholic Church 602c; Socialism 
627a; Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation 644c; Turkey 692b; Yalta 
Documents 755d. See also various 
countries 

Community Chest 
Donations and Bequests 214b 

Community Planning: see Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. 
See Building and Construction In- 
dustry; Municipal Government; 
Town and Regional Planning 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Housing 55, 54 

Community Trusts 

Comoro Islands: see French Union 

Compensation, Veterans’: see Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 

Compound E: see Chemotherapy; 
Cortisone and ACTH; Endocri- 
nology; Rheumatic Diseases 52 

Compound F: see Chemotherapy; 
Endocrinology; Medicine 52 

Compton, Karl Taylor: see Obituaries 


CONAD (Continental 
75la 

Confectionery: sce Candy 

Conference of American States: see 
Inter-American Conference 55 

Congo, Belgian: see Belgian Colonial 
Empire 

Congregational Christian Churches 


Air Defense) 


Christian Unity 166b; Church Mem- 
bership 168a 
Congress, U.S.: see United States 
Congress 56, 55. See Congress, 
United States 54, 53, 52 
Congressional Investigations 55 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: see Labour Unions 
aes Edwin Grant: see Obituaries 


Connally, Tom (Thomas Terry) 52 
Connecticut 
ig naga see Selective Service, 


Conservation, Soil: see Soil Conser- 
vation 56, 55, 54. See Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 53, 52 

Conservative Party, Great Britain: 
see Political Parties, British 56, 
§5, 54, 53 

Construction industry: see Building 
and Construction Industry 

Consumer Co-operatives: see Co- 
operatives 

Consumer Credit 
Banking 9la; Business Review 131d; 
Hotels, U.S. 328a; Housing 328b; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 341c; Prices 
$66b; Savings and Loan Industry 
614b; U.S. 703b; Words and Mean- 
ings, New 750d 

Contract Bridge 

Co-operatives 
Farm Credit System 252d; Rural 
Electrification Administration 607b 

Copper 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219b; Foreign Investments 269b; 
International Trade 360a; Metallurgy 
433a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 442d; Prices 567d; Second- 
ary Metals 6i5a 

Coral Rubber 605d 


Corbett, Harvey Wiley: see Obituaries 


55 

Corn 
Agriculture 24c; Barley 94d; Inter- 
national Trade 362a; Palaeontology 


531d; Vegetables 727d 

Coronation 54 

Corporation Income Tax: see Taxa- 
tion 

Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 54, 53. See Cortisone 
and ACTH 52 
Agricultural Research Service 23c; 
Allergy 36b; Chemistry 152b; En- 
docrinology 238b; Heart and Circu- 
latory Diseases 317d; Medicine 430d; 
Rheuinatic Diseases 597c; Vitamins 
and Nutrition 736d; X-ray and Ra- 
diology 754c 

Cosmic Rays: see Physics 

Costantini, Celso 54 

Costa Rica 
Birth Statistics 105d; Coinage 177a; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, National 
204d; Foreign Investments 270c; In- 

‘fant Mortality 349a; Nicaragua 498a; 
Organization of American States 
526d; Organization of Central Amer- 
ican States 527c; Roads and High- 
ways 601c; Socialism 628b; Tariffs 
666a 

Costello, John Aloysius 55 

Cost of Living: see Business Review; 
Prices 
Housing 328a. See also various coun- 
tries 


Cotton : 
Agricultural Research Service 23a; 
Agriculture 24c; Chemistry 152b; 


Disasters 211b; International Trade 
360b; Prices 567d; Textile Industry 
674a; Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 727a 

Cottonseed Oil: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 

Coty, Rene 55 

Council of Europe: see European 
Unity 56, 55. See Council of Eur- 
ope 55. See European Union 54, 53, 
52 


Council of Foreign Ministers: see 
Germany 53, 52 

Counterfeiting: see Secret Service, 
U 


Countries of the World, Areas and 
Populations of the: see Areas and 
Populations of the Countries of 
the World 

Courts: see Law 

Cox, Edward Eugene: see Obituaries 


53 
Coxey, Jacob S(echler): see Obituaries 
52 


Coyle, Kathleen: see Obituaries 53 

Cranberries: see Fruit 
Horticulture 326a 

Credit, Consumer: 
Credit 

Credit Unions: see Farm Credit Sys- 
tem 56. See Cooperatives 56, 55. 
See Federal Security Agency 53 

Cricket 54, 53, 52 

Crime 
Drug Administration 214d; Educa- 
tion 226c; Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 254b; Fires and Fire Losses 
260b; Juvenile Delinquency 386a; 
Law 396c; Narcotics 472a; Police 
554c; Prisons 570a; Secret Service, 


see Consumer 


U.S. 615¢ 
Cripps, Sir (Richard) Stafford: see Obit- 
uaries 53 
Croce, Benedetto: see Obituaries 53 
Crockett, Davy 56 
Crosby, Dixie Lee: see Obituaries 53 
Crude Oil: see Petroleum 
bal Tas Edward Hull: see Obituaries 


Cuba 
\viation, Civil 80c; Bridges 118c; 
Cartography 145c; International 


Trade 360c; Latin-American Litera- 
ture 393d; Manganese 419b; Music 
469a; Navies ot the World 477d; 
Nickel 498c; Sugar 656d; Tariffs 665b 

Culbertsen. Ely (Ilya) 509d 

Curagao: sce Netherlands Antilles 
Agricultural Research Service 22d 

Curling 

Currency: see Coinage; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 353c See also 
under various countries 

Cycling 

Cycloserine 152a 

C.Y.O.: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Cyprus 
Armies of the World 61a; Copper 
188b; Great Britain 308c; Greece 
310a; Infant Mortality 349b; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 441d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
NATO 560c; Turkey 692b; UN 700b; 
Wines 747a 

Cyrenaica: see Libya 53, 52 

Czechoslovakia 
Agriculture 30a; Armies of the World 
58b; Astronomy 68a; Automobile In- 
dustry 77b; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Burma 131b; Cartography 146a; Cey- 
lon 150c; Children’s Books 158d; 
Coal 174a; Coke 177b; Eastern Euro- 
pean Economic Planning 218d; Edu- 
cation 227d; Egypt 229c; Electrical 
Industries 233d; International Mone- 
tary Fund 358b; Iron and Steel 370c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Museums 468a; Railroads 
588c; Uranium 723c; Wines 747a 

Dahomey: see French Union; French 
West Africa 

Dairy Industry, Bureau of: see 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 54, 53, 52 

Dairy Products 
Agriculture 25b; Child Welfare 159b; 
Frozen Foods 283d; International 
Trade 363c; Public Health Engineer- 
ing 574d 

Dakar: see French West Africa 

D’Alton, John Francis 54 

Dams 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219d; Irrigation 371d; Soil Con- 
servation 640a; Tunnels 69la 

Dance 
Communism 182a; Words and Mean- 
ings, New 7S5la 

Dates: see Fruit 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, National Society of: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Davenport, Russell Wheeler: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Davidson, Jo: see Obituaries 53 

Davila, Carlos Guillermo 510a 

Davis, John William 510a 

Dawes, Charles Gates: see Obituaries 
52 

Dawes, Henry May: see Obituaries 53 

Day, Edmund Ezra: see Obituaries 52 

see Agricultural Research 

Service 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Malaria 52 
Epidemiology 241c; 
Engineering 575a 

DDVP (dimethy! dichlore vinyl phos- 
phate) 75la 

Deafness: see Hearing 

Deakin, Arthur 510b 

Dean, Man Mountain (Frank S. 
Leavitt): see Obituaries 54 

Deaths (of prominent persons): sce 
Obituaries 

Death Statistics 
Accidents 17b; Cancer 143a; Disas- 
ters 210c; Infant Mortality 348d; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575b; 
Suicide Statistics 657b; Tuberculosis 
689b; Venereal Diseases 728b 

Debt, National 
Banking 91a; Budget, National 125c. 
See also various countries 

De Castries, Christian: see Castries, 
Christian de 55. See De Castries, 
Christian 54, 53, 52 

Defense, U.S. Department of: see 
Budget, National; Government 
Departments and Bureaus, U.S. 
Budget, National 126a; Federal Com- 
munications Commission 255b; U.S. 
705¢ 

Defense Mobilization, Office of, 54. 
See Defense Production Adminis- 
tration; Price Stabilization, Of- 
fice of; Rent Stabilization, Office 
of; Wage Stabilization Board 53. 
See Economic Stabilization Agen- 


Public Health 


cy, U.S. 53. See Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Agencies, U.S. 52 

Defense Production Administra- 
tion: see Defense Mobilization, 
Office of, 54. See Defense Produc- 
tion Administration 53 

Defense Transport Administration: 
see Railroads 53, 52 

De Gasperi, Alcide: see Obituaries 
55. See Gasperi, Alcide de 53, 52 

Delaware 

Democracy 
Turkey, 692b 

Democratic Party: see Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 56, 55,54, 53. See Demo- 
cratic Party 52 
See also various states 

Denmark 
Agriculture 29c; Armies of the World 
58d; Automobile Industry 77b; Avia- 
tion, Civil 80c; Barley 94d; Birth 
Statistics 105d; Cartography 146a; 
Dairy Products 196d; Dance 200c; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Na- 
tional 204d; Eggs 228c; Gas, Natural 
and Manufactured 287b; Housing 
331a; International Monetary Fund 
358c; Marriage and Divorce 423a; 
Meat 428a; Merchant Marine 432b; 
Navies of the World 477d; News- 
papers and Magazines 494c; Physics 
548d; Poliomyelitis 556d; Prices 568b; 
Railroads 590a; Shipbuilding 619d; 
Socialism 627c; Sociology 638a; Swe- 
den 660c; Tariffs 665c; Track and 
Field Sports 684a; Tuberculosis 689b 

Dentistry 
Bacteriology 88d; Nursing 505a; Nu- 
trition, Experimental 506b; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 575b; Selective 
Service, U.S. 617c; Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 631c 

Derain, André: see Obituaries 55 

Dermatology 

De Rose, Peter: see Obituaries 54 

Deserpidine 151d 

Detergents: see Chemistry 52 
Dermatology 208d 

Detroit 

Deuterium: see Atomic Energy 54 

De Valera, Eamon 52 

Devaluation: see Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 54, 53, 52 

De Voto, Bernard (Augustine) 510b 

Dewey, John: see Obituaries 53 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund 53, 52 


Political Parties, U.S. 558c 
Diabetes 
Death Statistics 202b; Endocrinol- 


ogy 238b; Medicine 430b 
Diamonds 
Chemistry 153d; International Trade 
364b; Mineralogy 445d 
Diels, Otto: see Obituaries 55 
Dietetics: see Nutrition, 
mental 53, 52 
Dimethyl 153b 
Dimethylhydrazine 153d 
Dimnet, Ernest: see Obituaries 55 
Dionne, Emilie: see Obituaries 55 
Diplomatic Services: see Ambassa- 
dors and Envoys 
Direct Mail Advertising: sce Adver- 
tising 56, 55, 54 
Dirksen, Everett McKinley 53, 52 


Experi- 


Disabled American Veterans: see 
Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 
Veterans Administration QUESe)) 
730d 

DiSalle, Michael V. 52 

Disasters 


Agriculture 28b; Civil Defense, U.S. 
171a; Connecticut 185a; Fires and 
Fire Losses 260b; Floods and Flood 
Control 261d; Fruit 284a; Haiti 313b; 
Insurance 350a; Marine Corps, U.S. 
422a; Massachusetts 425d; Meteor- 
ology 433c; Mexico 438d; National 
Guard 474d; Navies of the World 
477c; North Carolina 501b; Oceanog- 
raphy 522d; Radio and Television 
583a; Red Cross 590d; Rhode Island 
597d; Seismology 616d; Seventh-day 
Adventists 618c; Wildlife Conserva- 
tion 745a 

Disciples of Christ 
Church Membership 168a 

Displaced Persons: see Refugees 56, 
55, 54, 53,52. See Immigration and 
Emigration 54, 53, 52. Sce Child 
Welfare 52 

District of Columbia: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Divorce: see Marriage and Divorce 
Roman Catholic Church 603a 

Dix, Dorothy: see Obituaries 52 

Dixon-Yates Contract: see Atomic 
Energy 56 
Political Parties, U.S. 559b 

D-Lysergic acid (LSD) 429d 

Dodecanese: see Greece 54, 53, 52 

Dog Shows: see Shows 

Doidge, Sir Frederick Widdowson: see 
Obituaries 55 

Dominica: see Windward Islands 

Dominican Republic , 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Coinage 177a; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Foreign 
Investments 270c; Navies of the 
World 477d; Sugar 656d; Tariffs 
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665b; 
752b 
Donaldson, Jessie M. 53, 52 
Donations and Bequests 
Cancer 143b; Community Chests 
183c; Education 223c; Hospitals 
326b; Libraries 403b; Museums 467b; 
National Parks and Monuments 
476d; Religious Education 594b; So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 633b 
Donnelly, Walter Joseph 53 
Dougherty, Dennis Joseph Cardinal: 
See Obituaries 52 
Doughton, Robert L.: 
55 


World Health Organization 


see Obituaries 


Douglas, Lloyd C.: see Obituaries 52 
Douglas, Norman: see Obituaries 53 
Douglas, Paul Howard 53, 52 

Dove 465d 

Downes, (Edwin) Olin 510c 

Draft: see Selective Service, U.S. 

Drama: see Theatre 

ool Katherine S.: see Obituaries 

Dress: see Women’s Fashions 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Fashion and Dress 52 

Drew, George Alexander 

Driscoll, Charles Benedict: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Drought: see Soil Conservation 56, 
55. See Meteorology, 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52 

Drug Administration, U.S. 

Drugs: see Public Health Service, 
U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Agricultural Re- 
search Service; Aliergy; Biochem- 
istry; Blood, Diseases of the; 
Chemistry; Chemotherapy; Der- 
matology; Drug Administration, 
U.S.; Endocrinology; Medicine; 
Narcotics; Stomach and Intes- 
tines, Diseases of the; Veterinary 
Medicine 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Tropical Diseases 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Health, Educationand Wel- 
fare, U.S. Department of, 54. See 
alsoarticleson specific diseases, such 
as Cancer; Diabetes; etc. 

Birth Control 105a; Intoxication, 
Alcoholic 366c 

Drug Traffic: see Narcotics 

Drum, Hugh A.: see Obituaries 52 

Drunkenness: see Intoxication, Al- 
coholic 56, 55, 54, 53 

Dry Point: see Etching 54, 53, 52 

Duchin, Edwin Frank: see Obituaries 


Duff, James Henderson 52 

Duffy, Hugh: see Obituaries 55 

Dufy, Raoul: see Obituaries 54 

Duke Endowment: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Dulles, John Foster 

Duplessis, Maurice Le Noblet 56 

Dupong, Pierre: see Obituaries 54 

Du Pont, Pierre Samuel: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Durkin, Martin P. 53 
Obituaries 510d 

Dutch Guiana: see Surinam 

Dutch Overseas Territories: sce 
Netherlands Antilles; Nether- 
lands New Guinea; Surinam 

Du Vigneaud, Vincent 56 
Nobel Prizes 499c 

Dyes 56, 55, 54. See Dyestuffs 53, 52 

Ear, Nose and Throat. Diseases of 
Hearing 317a; Medicine 431b 

Early, Stephen Tyree: see Obituaries 
52 


Earnings, Company: sce Business 
Review 

Earthquakes: 
mology 

Earth Satellite: see Physics 56 

East Africa, British: see British East 
Africa 

Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 56 
U.S.S.R. 695b . 

East Indies, Dutch: see Indonesia; 
Netherlands New Guinea 

Eaton, Charles Aubrey: see Obituaries 
54 


see Disasters; Seis- 


Eckener, Hugo: see Obituaries 55 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon: see 
Calendar (page xxii) 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Astronomy 52 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion: see Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Mutual Secu- 
rity Program 53. See European Re- 
covery Program 52 

Economics 
Agriculture 23d; Banking 90d; Busi- 
ness Review 131c; Debt, National 
202d; Eastern European Economic 
Planning 218d; Employment 236b; 
Income and Product, U.S. 340d; In- 
ternational Trade 359b; Labour Un- 
ions 391a; Organization of American 
States 527b; Political Parties, British 
557b; Prices 565c 

Economic Stabilization Agency: see 
Defense Mobilization Office of, 
54. See Economic Stabilization 
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Agency, U.S. 53 

Ecuador 
Debt, National 204d; Exchange Con- 
troland Exchange Rates 246b; Latin- 
American Literature 393d; Mineral 
ind Metal Production and Prices 
143: Narcotics 472c; Navies of the 
World 477d; Organization of Amer- 
ican States 526d; Peru 539b; Roads 
and Highways 601d; Seismology 
617a Tariffs 665d; Tuberculosis 
689a; World Health Organization 
752c 

Eczema: see Dermatology 56, 55, 54 

Eden, Sir (Robert) Anthony 56, 55, 
53 


Great Britain 306d; Political Parties, 
sritish 557a 

Edson, Merritt Austin 510d 

Education 
Birth Control 105b; Blind, Educa- 
tion of the, 106b; Building and Con- 
struction Industry 128b; Census 
Data, U.S. 149a; Ceramics 149c; 
Child Labour 157b; Donations and 
Zequests 214a; European Unity 
244d; Four-H Clubs 277b; Geology 
294a: Hearing 316b; Home Econom- 
ics 319d; Illiteracy 338c; Indians, 
American 346d; Industrial Health 
347d; Islam 373b; Libraries 404a; 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 428d; Mormons 452d; Motion 
Pictures 456b; Museums 466b; Ne- 
groes, American 48la; Newspapers 
and Magazines 490c; Nursing 505b; 
Organization of American States 
527b; Organization of Central Amer- 
ican States 527d; Philosophy 544b; 
Political Science 560a; Radio and 
Television 580a; Refugees 591d; Re- 
ligious Education 593d; Societies and 
\ssociations, U.S. 630d; United 
States Air Force Academy 709d; 
Universities and Colleges 713b; Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 730c. 
See also various cities, states, prov- 
inces and countries 

Education, Religious: see Religious 
Education 

Education, U.S. Office of: sce Edu- 
cation 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of, 54. See Fed- 
eral Security Agency 53, 52 

Egan, Raymond B.: see Obituaries 53 

Eggs 
Agriculture 25b; Frozen Foods 283d 

Egloff, Gustav 510d 

Egypt 
Agriculture 29c; Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan 42d; Archaeology 48a; Armies of 
the World 58b; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Cotton 190d; Debt, National 204d; 


Disasters 212c; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 247d; Foreign 
Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; Foreign 
Investments 271d; Great Britain 


308c; Illiteracy 338d; International 
Trade 360b; Iraq 368d; Islam 373c; 
Jordan 384b; Judaism 385a; Lebanon 
40ta; Middle Eastern Affairs 441c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Narcotics 472b; Navies of 
the World 477d; Roads and High- 
ways 601b; Saudi Arabia 613c; Seis- 


mology 617b; Soil Conservation 
639d; Syria 663a; Tariffs 665d; Tu- 
berculosis 689a; Tunnels 691a; 
U.S.S.R. 696b; UN 700b; Wines 
747a; World Health Organization 
1526 

Einstein, Albert 5lla 

Einsteinium 548a 

Eire: see Ireland, Republic of 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
Armies of the World S8c; Atomic 
Energy 70a; Elections, U.S. 231c; 
Political Parties, U.S. 557d; Radio 
and Television 582b; Stocks and 
Bonds 650c; U.S. 705d 


Elections, U.S. 
Political Parties, U.S. 557d. See also 
various countries, states and cities 

Electrical Industries 
Atomic Energy 72b; Chemistry 152d; 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a; Electronics 234c; Federal 
Power Commission 256c; Labour Un- 
ions 391b; Metallurgy 433b; Muni- 
tions 464b; Prices 567d; Public Util- 
ities 576a; Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration 607a; Strikes 654c; TVA 
671c; Wages and Hours 738a 

Electric Transportation: see Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. 
See Electric Transportation 53, 52 
Railroads 587a 

Electrification, Rural: see Rural 
Electrification Administration 

Electrofax 235a 

Electronics 
Ceramics 149d; Children’s Books 
158a; Meteorology 435b; Munitions 
463a; Oceanography 522a; Patents 
537a; Physics 548d; Post Office 563d; 
Radio and Television 584d; Rail- 


roads 587d; Standards, National Bue 
reau of, 649a; Telegraphy 668d; Tele- 
phone 670b; Words and Meanings, 
New 75la 

Elementary Education: see 
tion 

Elements: sce Physics 56, 55 

Elena (Q, of It.): see Obituaries 53 

Elizabeth II 56, 55, 54, 53. See Eliza- 
beth, Princess 52 
Great Britain 306c; 
World 478b 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of: sec Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Ellice Islands: see 
British 

Ellsworth, Lincoln: see Obituaries 52 

El Salvador: see Salvador, El 

Embassies, United States: see Am- 
bassadors and Envoys 

Emigration: sce Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 

Employment ‘ 
Business Review 131d; Census Data, 
U.S. 148d; Labour Unions 391a; Ne- 
groes, American 481b; Patents 536d; 
Political Parties, U.S. 559b; Rail- 
roads 587a; Social Security 628c. See 
also separate industries and various 
cities, states, provinces and countries 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc. 
456b 

Enders, John Franklin 55 

Endocrinology 
Blood, Diseases of the, 107c; Diabetes 
209d; X-ray and Radiology 754b 

Enesco, Georges 5ilb 

England: see Great Britain & North- 
ern Ireland, United Kingdom of 

English Literature 
Literary Prizes 408c 

Entomology: see Bacteriology 56. 
See Aviation, Civil 56, 55. See Agri- 
cultural Research Service 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Horticulture 54, 53, 
52 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Bureau of: see Agricultural Re- 
search Administration 54, 53, 52 

Epidemiology 56, 55, 54. See Epi- 
demics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 53, 52 
Medicine 431b; Poliomyelitis 555a; 
Public Health Engineering 574c; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575d; Respir- 
atory Diseases 594d; Tuberculosis 
689b; Venereal Diseases 728b; World 
Health Organization 752b 


Educa- 


Navies of the 


Pacific Islands, 


Episcopal Church: see Protestant 
Episcopal Church 
Equanil (Miltown): Chemotherapy 


155b; Medicine 429d 

Eritrea: see Ethiopia 56, 55, 54. See 
Eritrea 53, 52 

Erskine, John, see Obituaries 52 

Estimé, Dumarsais: see Obituaries 54 

Estonia 

Etamycin 152a 

Etching 54, 53, 52 

Ethiopia 
Aviation, Civil 80c; British East Af- 
rica 121a; Coffee 176d; International 
Monetary Fund 358c; International 
Trade 364c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Roads and 
Highways 601b; Trust Territories 
688d; World Health Organization 
752¢ 

Ethnology: see Anthropology 

European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity: sce European Unity 56, 55. 
See European Coal and Steel Com- 


munity 54. See France 53. See 
European Union 53, 52 
U.S. 708d 


European Defense Community: sce 
Armies of the World; European 
Unity 56, 55. See North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 56, 55, 54. 
See Council of Europe 55. See 
European Union 54, 53, 52 

European Economic Cooperation, 
Organization for: see Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 54. See Mutual Se- 
curity Program 53. See European 
Recovery Program 52 

European Payments Union: see Ex- 
change Control and Exchange 
Rates 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Organ- 
ization for European Economic 
Cooperation 55. See International 
Trade 54, 53, 52. See European Re- 
covery Program 52 

European Recovery Program: sec 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 
55, 54. See Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 53. See European Recovery 
Program 52 

European Unity 56, 55. See European 
Union 54, 53, 52 
enue 100a; Germany 298d; Italy 
377a 

Evans, Luther Harris 54 

Evans, Silliman 511b 

Events of the Year: see Calendar of 
Events (pages 1-16) 

Exchange Control 
Rates 
Foreign Investments 270c. 
various countries 


Exhibitions: see Fairs and Exhibi- 


and Exchange 


See also 


tions; Shows 

Existentialism: sce Philosophy 52 

Experiment Stations, Office of: sce 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 54, 53, 52 

Exploration and Discovery 
Antarctica 43c; Geography 291b 

Explosions: see Disasters 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Foreign Investments 270d; Liberia 
402b; U.S. 707d 

Exports: see Agriculture; Interna- 
tional Trade 
Drug Administration 
568a. See also various 
products and countries 

Eye, Diseases of the 
Child Welfare 159d; Diabetes 209d; 
Medicine 431b; Venereal Diseases 
728c; X-ray and Radiology 754b 

F7U Cutlass 85a 

F-102A 83d 

Fabre, Emile 511b 

Facsimile: see Telegraphy 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Radio 52 

Faeroe Islands 56, 55, 54, 53 
Denmark 207b 

Fairbank, Janet Ayer: see Obituaries 
52 

Fairs and Exhibitions 
Horticulture 326a; Machinery and 
Machine Tools 414d 

Fair Trade Laws: see Law 53, 52 

Falcon: Aviation, Military 84a; Muni- 
tions 465b 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and 
Laura: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Falkland Islands 

Family Income: see Census Data, 
U.S. 52 

Famines: see Agriculture 

Farm Co-operatives: see Farm 
Credit Systern 56. See Co-opera- 
tives 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Farm 
Credit Administration 55, 54, 53, 
52 

Farm Credit System 56. See Farm 
Credit Administration 55, 54, 53, 
52 
Co-operatives 187b 

Farmers Home Administration 

Farm Income: sce Agriculture 

Farm Machinery: see Agriculture 

Farm Population: see Census Data, 
U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Agricul- 
ture 52 

Farnum, William: see Obituaries 54 

Farouk Fuad, Prince 53 

Fascism 54, 53, 52 

Fashion and Dress: see Women’s 
Fashions 56, 55, 54, 53. See Shoe 
Industry 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Fashion and Dress 52 

Fatemi, Hossein: see Obituarles 55 

Fath, Jacques: see Obituaries 55 

Fats and Oils: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 

Faulhaber, Michael Cardinal von: see 
Obituaries 53 

Faure, Edgar 56 
France 277c; French Union 281d; 
Germany 300b; Tunisia 690b 

FBI: sce Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 

Fechteler, William Morrow 53, 52 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 
Motion Pictures 454c; 
Television 580a 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration 

Federal Housing Administration: 
see Housing 

Federal Income Tax: see Taxation 

Federal Land Banks: see Farm 
Credit System 56. Sec Farm Cred- 
it Administration 55, 54, 53, 52 

Federal Power Commission 
Public Utilities 576a 

Federal Reserve System 
Banking 90d; Debt, National 204b; 
Prices 566b; Stocks and Bonds 6Sia; 
U.S. 703d 

Federal Security Agency: see Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. De- 
partment of, 54. Sce Federal Se- 
curity Agency 53, 52 

Federal Trade Commission 

Federated Malay States: see Malaya, 
Federation of; Singapore 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Malaya (Federation 
of) and Singapore 52 

Feisal 11 54 

Feller, Abraham Howard: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Feltin, Maurice 54 

Fencing 

Ferguson, Homer 53, 52 

Fermi, Enrico: see Obituaries 55 

Fermium 548a 

Ferrier, Kathleen: see Obituaries 54 

Fertilizers: see Co-operatives 56, 55. 
See Chemistry; Tennessee Valley 
Authority 56, 55, 54. See Agricul- 
ture 56, 55, 54, 53,52. Sec Fertiliz- 
ers 53, 52 
Formosa 276b; Horticulture 325c 

Festival of Britain: sce Fairs and 
Exhibitions 52 


215d; Prices 
industries, 


Radio and 


FHA (Federal Housing Administra~ 
tion): see Housing 

Fiction: see Jewish Literature 56, 
55, 54. See American Literature; 
Book Publishing and Book Sales; 
Canadian Literature; English Lit- 
erature; French Literature; Ger- 
man Literature; Italian Litera- 
ture; Latin-American Literature; 
Literary Prizes; Russian Litera- 
ture; Spanish Literature 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52 

Figs: see Fruit 

Figueres, José 54 

Fiji 56. See Pacific Islands, British 
55, 54, 53, 52 
World Health Organization 752b 

Filberts: see Nuts 

Financial Review: sce Business Re- 
view 

Fine Arts: see Architecture; Dance; 
Music; Theatre 56, 55, 54, 53, 62: 
See Painting; Sculpture 54, 53, 52 
Art Exhibitions 63a 

Finland 
Automobile Industry 77b; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 105d; 
Communism 182b; Dance 200c; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Na- 
tional 204d; Electrical Industries 
233d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 247b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 272a; Housing 331a; Ice Skat- 
ing 336c; Infant Mortality 349b; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 353a; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 358c; Inter- 
national Trade 363c; Lumber 413c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Music 469d; Navies of 
the World 477d; Nickel 498c; Rail- 
roads 590a; Socialism 627a; Social 
Security 628c; Sweden 660c; Tariffs 
665b; Track and Field Sports 684a; 
Tuberculosis 689b; U.S.S.R. 695d 

Finletter, Thomas Knight 53, 52 

Fires and Fire Losses 
Disasters 211b; Forests 272d; Insur- 
ance 350b 

Fish and Wildlife Service: see Fish- 
eries 54, 53, 52. See Wildlife Con- 
servation 52 

Fisher, Dudley: sce Obituaries 52 

Fisher, Hammond Edward (‘‘Ham’’) 
Site 

Fisher, Harry Conway (‘‘Bud”): see 
Obituaries 55 

Fisheries 
Canning Industry 144d; Frozen 
Foods 283d; Tropical Diseases 687b; 
Wildlife Conservation 745a 

Fishing: see Angling 

FJ-3 Fury 85a 

Flanders, Ralph Edward 53 

Flax: see Linen and Flax 

Flaxedil (Gallamine tirethidiode) 429d 

Fleming, Sir Alexander 5lic 

Fleming, Archibald Lang: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

FLOGWINGS 
Wings) 75la 

Floods and Flood Control 
Connecticut 185a; Disasters 212b; 
Massachusetts 425d; Meteorology 
436c; Mexico 438d; Soil Conserva- 
tion 638d; Tunnels 691d 

Florida 
Bridges 117c 

Flour: sce Baking Industry 56, 55. 
See Wheat 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Flour 53, 52 

Flynn, Edward Joseph: 
aries 54 

Heo: James Gordon: see Obituaries 
5. 


(Fleet Logistics Air 


see Obitu- 


Folland Gnat 86d 

Folsom, Marion Bayard 56 

Food and Agriculture Organization: 
see Agriculture 
Fisheries 260b 

Food and Drug Administration: see 
Drug Administration, U.S. 56, 55, 
54,53. See Health, Education and 
Welfare, U.S. Department of, 54 

Food Supply of the World: see 
Agriculture 
Eggs 228b; Fisheries 260b 

Football 
Radio and Television 582a; Words 
and Meanings, New 751b 

Forbes, Ralph: see Obituaries 52 

Ford, Francis X.: see Obituaries 53 

Ford Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Education; Libraries 55, 
54, 53 
Atomic Energy 72a; Donations and 
Bequests 214a; Hutchins, Robert 
Maynard 335b; International Law 
358a; Sociology 637c 

Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 55, 
54. See Mutual Security Program 
53. See European Recovery Pro- 
gram 52 
U.S. 705¢ 

Foreign Economic Policy, Commis- 
sion on: see Tariffs 56, 55. See In- 
ternational Trade 55 

Foreign Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 

Foreign Investments 


—————— 


Chile 161a; Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 250b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 352d 

Foreign Loans, U.S.: see United 
States 

Foreign Ministers’ Conferences: see 
Berlin Conference; European Uni- 
ty; Geneva Conference; London 
Conference and Paris Agree- 
ments 55. See European Union 
54, 53, 52. See North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 53, 52. See 
European Recovery Program; 
Germany 52 

Foreign Missions: see Missions, For- 
eign (Religious) 

Foreign Operations Administra- 
hea see Foreign Aid Programs, 

Foreign Trade: see International 
Trade 

Forests 
Aviation, Civil 83a; Disasters 211b; 
TVA 672a 

Formosa 
Armies of the World 60b; China 
161d; Disasters 210d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 248b; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 266c; II- 
literacy 338d; Infant Mortality 349b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Missions, Foreign (Re- 
ligious) 447c; Roads and Highways 
602c; Sugar 656d; Tuberculosis 689a; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Foundations: see Community 
Trusts; Societies and Associa- 
flonSs40). 5.100, 007154, 03, O24 See 
Donations and Bequests 52 

Four-H Clubs 

Fowler, Henry H. 53 

Fox, William: see Obituaries 53 

France 
Agriculture 29b; Algeria 35d; Alumi- 
num 36d; Andorra 42a; Antarctica 
44b; Armies of the World 58b; Art 
Exhibitions 64c; Automobile Indus- 
try 77b; Automobile Racing 78c; 
Aviation, Civil 79d; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 87a; Barley 94d; Birth Statis- 
tics 105d; Bridges 118d; Canadian 
Literature 141b; Ceylon 150c; Coal 
174a; Coke 177b; Cycling 194d; Dairy 
Products 196d; Dams 198a; Dance 
200a; Death Statistics 202c; Debt, 
National 204d; Disasters 211d; Edu- 
cation 227c; Electrical Industries 
233d; Epidemiology 242a; Employ- 
ment 237d; European Unity 243d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 247a; Exploration and Dis- 
covery 249d; Fairs and Exhibitions 
252b; Football 265b; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 266c; Foreign In- 
vestments 270b; French Literature 
281a; French Union 281d; French 
West Africa 283b; Fruit 284d; Gas, 
Natural and Manufactured 287b; 
Geneva Big Four Conferences (1955) 
289a; Germany 298d; Glass 302a; 
Gliding 302c; Housing 331a; Ice 
Skating 336b; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339c; Infant 
Mortality 349b; International Trade 
360c; Iron and Steel 370c; Jet Pro- 
pulsion 381d; Laos 393b; Lead 400d; 
Linen and Flax 406b; Literary Prizes 
408c; Lumber 413c; Marriage and 
Divorce 423a; Meat 428a; Merchant 
Marine 432b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Morocco, 
French 453a; Motion Pictures 454c; 
Narcotics 472b; NATO 500b; Navies 
of the World 477; Newspapers and 
Magazines 494c; Oats 507c; Palaeon- 
tology 531a; Prices 568b; Railroads 
588c; Rubber 604d; Rye 608b; Saar 
608d; Shipbuilding 619d; Silk 623d; 
Soccer 626d; Socialism 627d; Social 
Security 628¢; Sociology 637d; South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization 644¢c; 
Spanish Colonial Empire 646d; Sugar 
656d; Tariffs 665b; Telephone 669c; 
Tobacco 680b; Tuberculosis 689b; 
Tunisia 690b; UN 698d; Uranium 
(B&TC 708d; Vietnam 733c3 
Wheat 744c; Wines 746d; Women’s 
Fashions 748b; Wool 750¢; Yalta 
Documents 756c; Zinc 759b 

Francis Report 555b 

Franco, Francisco 55, 54, 53, 52 

Franklin Institute: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Fraser, James Earle: see Obituaries 
54 


Freeman, Douglas Southall: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Freemasonry: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Freer Gallery of Art: sce Smith- 
sonian Institution 

French Colonial Empire: see French 
Union 

French Equatorial Africa 
Trust Territories 688c; Telephone 
669c 

French Guiana 
Social Security 628c 

French Guinea: see French West 
Africa 


French India 55, 54, 53, 52 

French Indochina: see Indochina 
55, 54, 53, 52 

French Literature 
Literary Prizes 408c 

French Overseas Territories: see 
French Union 

French Pacific Islands: see Pacific 
Islands, French 

French Union 

French West Africa 
Coffee 176c; Trust Territories 688c 

Frenquel: Chemistry 151d; Chemo- 
therapy 155b 

Frequency Modulation: see Radio 
53, 52. See Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 52 

Friends, Religious Society of 
Christian Unity 166b; Church Mem- 
bership 168a 

ir = wi Trixie (Delia O'Callahan) 
11 

Frozen Foods 56, 55, 54, 53 
Fisheries 260c; Fruit 284b; Public 
an Engineering 574d; Vegetables 


Fruit 
Agricultural Research Service 22c; 
Agriculture 24c; Canning Industry 
144d; Chemistry 152c; Frozen Foods 
283d; Public Health Engineering 
574d 

Fungichromatin: Chemistry 152a; 
Chemotherapy 154d 

Fungichromin: Chemistry 152a; Chem- 
otherapy 154d 

Furniture Industry 
Art Sales 65b; Interior Decoration 
352b 

Furs 
Women’s Fashions 748d 

Furtwangler, Wilhelm: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Future Farmers of America: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Galapagos Islands: see Ecuador 

Galard-Terraube, Genevieve de 55 

Gallagher, Richard S. (‘‘Skeets’’) 511d 

Gallamine tirethidiode (Flaxedil) 429d 

Gambia: see British West Africa 

Gambling: see Betting and Gam- 
bling 

Garbett, Cyril Forster 511d 

Garfield, John. see Obituaries 53 

Garrett, Garet (Edward Peter Garrett): 
see Obituaries 55 

Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
Federal Power Commission 256a; 
Petroleum 540b; Prices 566a; Public 
Utilities 576a; Wages and Hours 738a 

Gasoline: see Petroleum 

Gasperi, Alcide de 53, 52 

Gas Turbine Engines: see Jet Pro- 
pulsion 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Automobile Industry 55, 54, 53, 52 

Gatt: see Tariffs 

GAW (Guaranteed annual wage) 751b 

Gem Stones 
Mineralogy 445b 

Genetics 
Palaeontology 531c; X-ray and Ra- 
diology 754a 

Geneva Big Four Conferences (1955) 
56 


Armies of the World 58c; Atomic 
Energy 71d; China 164b; Commu- 
nism 182b; Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
230d; Great Britain 308c; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 490a; Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 645a; UN 
699b; U.S. 705a; U.S.S.R. 694a 

Geneva Conference 55 

Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy: see Atom- 
ic Energy 56 

Genocide, Convention on: see In- 
ternational Law 52 

Gentile, Don S.: see Obituaries 52 

Geography 
Cartography 145b; Exploration and 
Discovery 248c. See aiso various 
cities, states, provinces and countries 

Geological Survey, U.S. 56, 55, 54 
Irrigation 371d 

Geology 
Cartography 145c; Exploration and 
Discovery 249d; Geological Survey, 
WES 2926" International Geophysical 
Year (1957-58) 354d; Oceanography 
522a; Palaeontology 531d; Seismol- 
ogy 617b 

George VI: see Obituaries 53. See 
George VI 52 

George, Gladys (Gladys Clare): see 
Obituaries 55 

George, Walter Franklin 53, 52 

Georges, Alphonse Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Georgia 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52 

Gerard, James Watson: see Obituaries 
52 

German Literature 

Germany 
Agriculture 29b; Aluminum 36d; Ar- 
mies of the W orld 58b; Astronomy 
67d; Austria 74d; Automobile Indus- 
try vier Aviation, Civil 82a; Avia- 
tion, Military 87b; Birth Statistics 


105d; Burma 131b; Canada 139a; 
Canals and Inland Waterways 142d; 
Cartography 146a; Chemistry 151b; 
Coal 174a; Coke 177b; Common- 
wealth of Nations 179d; Communism 
182b; Dairy Products 196d; Dance 
200c; Death Statistics 202c; Democ- 
racy 206a; Denmark 207b; Disasters 
211a; Dyes 217a; Eastern European 
Economic Planning 218d; Education 
227c; Eggs 228c; Electrical Indus- 
tries 233d; Employment 238a; Euro- 
pean Unity 243d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 247b; Fairs and 
Exhibitions 252b; Football 265b; For- 
eign Investments 270a; Forests 274b; 
Fruit 285c; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 287b; Geneva Big Four Con- 
ferences (1955) 289c; Geography 291c; 
German Literature 296c; Glass 302a; 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 317d; 
Horticulture 325c; Housing 331a; Im- 
migration, Emigration and Naturali- 
zation 340a; Infant Mortality 349b; 
International Law 357a; Internation. 
al Monetary Fund 358c; Internation- 
al Trade 360b; Iron and Steel 370c; 
Italy 377c; Lead 400d; Linen and 
Flax 406b; Lumber 413b; Marriage 
and Divorce 423a; Meat 428a; Mer- 
chant Marine 432b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Music 468b; NATO 500b; Navies of 
the World 477d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 49Sa; Oats 507c; Olympic 
Games 524d; Philippines, Republic 
of the, 543c; Photography 545c; Po- 
land 553b; Prices 568a; Psychology 
573a; Radio and Television 585d; 
Railroads 588c; Refugees 591d; Rub- 
ber 604d; Rye 608b; Shipbuilding 
619d; Soccer 626d; Socialism 627c; 
Social Security 628c; Sociology 637a; 
Sugar 656d; Tariffs 664d; Telephone 
669c; Town and Regional Planning 
682d; Toy Industry 682c; Tubercu- 
losis 689b; U.S. 706a; U.S.S.R. 695c; 
Vatican City State 726d; Wildlife 
Conservation 745c; Wines 747a; 
Wool 750b; Yalta Documents 755d; 
Zinc 759b 

Ghavam (Qavam) es-Saltaneh, Ahmed 
$12a 

Gheorg VI (Gheorg Khachaturovich 
Cheorekchian): see Obituaries 55 

Giannini, Lawrence M.: see Obituaries 


G.|. Bill: see Veterans Administra- 
tion (U.S.) 

Gibraltar 

Gide, André Paul Guillaume: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: 
see Pacific Islands, British 

Girl Scouts: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Glands: see Endocrinology 

Glass 

Gliding 

Goddard, Calvin Hooker 512b 

Gold 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 245c; Foreign Investments 
272b; International Trade 362b; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and Prices 
445; Secondary Metals 615b; X-ray 
and Radiology 754c 

Gold Coast: see British West Africa 
Cocoa 176b; Diamonds 210b; For- 
ests 274b; Gold 302d; Manganese 
419b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443 

Golden, John 512b 

Goldichite 445b 

Goldsborough, T(lomas) Alan: see 
Obituaries 52 

Golf 

Gonorrhoea: see Venereal Diseases 
54, 53, 52 

Gottwald, Klement: see Obituaries 54 

Gould, Ralph E.: see Obituaries 55 

Government Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Agricultural Research Service 22c; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
168c; Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U.S. 174c; Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation 254b; Geological Survey, 
U.S. 292c¢; Hoover Commission 321d; 
Post Office 562c; Railroads 587a; 
Secret Service, U.S. 615b 

Govorov, Leonid Aleksandrovich $12¢ 

Gow, James: see Obituaries 53 

Gracias, Valerian 54 

Graham, William Franklin 
(‘*Billy’’) 56 

Grain: see Barley; Corn; Oats; Rice; 
Rye; Wheat 

Grange, National: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Grapefruit: see Fruit 

Grapes: see Fruit 

Graphic Arts: see Printing 

Gray, Carl Raymond, Jr. 512c 

Graziani, Rodolfo 512¢ 

Great Books of the Western World 
53. See Book Publishing 52 

Great Britain & Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom of 
Aden 19b; Advertising 21c; Agricul- 
ture 29b; Aluminum 36d; Antarctica 
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43d; Arabia 47b; Archaeology 49b; 
Armies of the World 58b; Art Exhi- 
bitions 64b; Atomic Energy 70a; 
Automobile Industry 77b; Aviation, 
Civil 80d; Aviation, Military 86b; 
Badminton 89b; Banking 92 2d; Barley 
94d; Betting and Gambling 103a; 
Birth Statistics 105d; Book Collect- 
ing 110b; Botany 112d; Boxing 114d; 
British East Africa 21a: Budget. 
National 127a; Business Review 136a; 
Canals and Inland Waterways 142b; 
Candy 144a; Cartography 146c: 
Chemistry 15ic; Child Labour 157d; 
Christian Unity 166c; Civil Service 
172b; Coal 174a; Coke 177b; Com- 
monwealth of Nations 179d; Con- 
tract Bridge 186d; Co-operatives 
187c; Crime 192a; Cyprus 194d; 
Dairy Products 196d; Dance 199d; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Nation- 
al 204d; Democracy 206a; Disasters 
210d; Dominican Republic 213c; 
Education 227c; Eggs 228c; Egypt 
228d; Electrical Industries 233d; Em- 
ployment 237a; English Literature 
239c; Epidemiology 242a; Ethiopia 
243a; European Unity 244a; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 245b; 
Exploration and Discovery 250a; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 251d; Football 
265b; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
266d; Foreign Investments 271c; For- 
ests 273d; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 287b; Geneva Big Four Con- 
ferences (1955) 289a; Gliding 302c; 
Gold 303a; Golf 304b; Greece 310a; 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 31 7d: 
Horse Racing 325a; Horticulture 
325c; Hospitals 327b; Housing 330d; 
Iceland 335c; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339c; Indus- 
trial Health 348c; Infant Mortality 
349a; Insurance 351b; International 
Law 356d; International Trade 359c; 
Iran 368a; Iraq 269a; Ireland, Repub- 
lic of, 369c; Iron and Steel 370c; Jet 
Propulsion 381c; Jordan 384b; La- 
bour Unions 392b; Law 397d; Linen 
and Flax 405d; Literary Prizes 408c; 
Lumber 413c; Malaya, Federation of, 
418a; Malta 418d; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 422d; Meat 428b; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 428d; 
Medicine 43la; Merchant Marine 
432b; Middle Eastern Affairs 441¢; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Motion Pictures 454c; 
Museums 467d; Music 468d; Nation- 
al Parks and Monuments 476d; 
NATO 500b; Navies of the World 
477c; Newspapers and Magazines 
490d; Oats 507c; Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry 534d; Photography 545c; 
Physics 548c; Police 555a; Political 
Parties, British 557a; Prices 567c; 
Psychology 572c; Radio and Tele- 
vision 585b; Railroads 588b; Respira- 
tory Diseases 595b; Roads and High- 
ways 602a; Rowing 604b; Rubber 
604d; Saudi Arabia 613d; Shipbuild- 
ing 619c; Silk 623d; Soccer 626d; So- 
cialism 627a; Social Security 628c; 
Sociology 638a; South Africa, The 
Union of, 642a; Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization 644c; Spain 
645d; Squash Racquets 648a; Stocks 
and Bonds 651d; Strikes 655d; Sugar 
656d; Suicide Statistics 657b; Table 
Tennis 663d; Tariffs 665c; Tea 668c; 
Telephone 669b; Tennis 672b; Thea- 
tre 677b; Tin 679a; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 681d; Track and 
Field Sports 684a; Trinidad and To- 
bago 686d; Trust Territories 688d; 
Tuberculosis 689a; Tunnels 691a; 
Turkey 692c; UN 698d; U.S. 708d; 
U.S.S.R. 696a; Wealth and Income, 
Distribution of, 741b; Wheat 744a; 
Wildlife Conservation 745c; Wool 
750c; Yemen 756d; Zinc 759b. See 
also British Empire 


Great Lakes Traffic: see Canals and 


Inland Waterways 


Greece 


Archaeology 48c; Armies of the 
World 59a; Aviation, Civil 80c; Cy- 
prus 194d; Dance 200d; Debt, Na- 
tional 204d; Disasters 210d; Educa- 
tion 227d; Epidemiology 241d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
247c; Exploration and Discovery 
250a; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
266c; Great Britain 308c; Housing 
331a; Illiteracy 339a; International 
Trade 364c; Irrigation 372d; Mer- 
chant Marine 432b; Middle Eastern 
Affairs 441b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Music 469a; 
NATO 500c; Navies of the World 
477d; Railroads 590a; Refugees 591d; 
Roads and Highways 602b; Seismol- 
ogy 616d; Social Security 630c; Soil 
Conservation 639c; Tariffs 664d; To- 
bacco 680b; Turkey 692b; UN 700b; 
Wines 747a; Yugoslavia 758a 


768 INDEX 


Green, William see Obituaries 53 

Greenland 
Exploration and 
Palaeontology 531b 

Green River Ordinances: see Law 52 

Greenstreet, Sydney Hughes: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Grenada: see Windward Islands 


Discovery 249c; 


Grente, Georges Francois Xavier 
Maria 54 

Griffith, Clark C. 512d 

Griseoviridin: Chemistry 152a; Chemo- 


therapy 154d 

Griswold, Dwight Palmer: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Groll, Albert Lorey: see Obituaries 53 

Gromyko, Andrei A. 53, 52 

Gronchi, Giovanni 56 
Italy 376a 

Gross, Milt: see Obituaries 54 

Ground Observer Corps: see Avia- 
tion, Military; Civil Defense, U.S. 
55, 54, 53 

Group Insurance: see Insurance 

Gruenther, Alfred Maximilian 55, 
54 

Guadeloupe 
Social Security 628c 

Guam 
Infant Mortality 349b 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: see Au- 
tomobile Industry; Labour Un- 
ions 56 

Guatemala 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Children’s Books 158d; Coffee 
176d; Death Statistics 202c; Debt, 
National 204d; Foreign Investments 
270c; Infant Mortality 349b; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 353b; Latin-Amer- 
ican Literature 394a; Organization 
of Central American States 527c; 
Roads and Highways 601c; Salvador, 
El 611a; Tariffs 665d; Tropical Dis- 
eases 687d; World Health Organiza- 
tion 752c 

Guderian, Heinz: see Obituaries 55 

Guevara, Juan Gualberto: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, John Simon: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 
Literary Prizes 407d 

Guiana, British: see British Guiana 

Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam 

Guiana, French: see French Guiana 

Guided Missiles: see Munitions 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Jet Propulsion 
55, 54, 53, 62 
Aircraft Manufacture 31a; Aviation, 
Military 84a 

Guinea: see French Union; Portu- 
guese Overseas Territories; Span- 
ish Colonial Empire 


Guinea, French: see French West 
Africa 

Gulbenkian, Calouste Sarkis 512d 

Gymnastics 


Gynaecology and Obstetrics: see 
Psychosomatic Medicine 55. See 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 54, 52 
Cancer 143b; Diabetes 210a; Physiol- 
ogy 550c; World Health Organiza- 
tion 752¢c 

Hahne, Ernest H.: see Obituaries 53 

Haiti 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Debt, National 
204d; Horticulture 325c; Interna- 
tional Trade 361d; Motor Transpor- 
tation 460a; Navies of the World 
477d; Tariffs, 665c; World Health 
Organization 752b 

Halford, Frank Bernard 513a 

ft James Norman: see Obituaries 
5 


Hammarskjéld, Dag 56, 55, 54 

Hammarskjold, Knut Hjalmar Leon- 
ard: see Obituaries 54 

Hammer Throw: sce 
Field Sports 

Hampden, Walter 
Dougherty) 513b 

Hamsun, Knut: see Obituaries 53 

Handball 

Harbours: see Rivers and Harbours 

Harlan, John Marshall 55 

Harmon, Hubert R. 55 

Harness Racing: see Horse Racing 

Harriman, Averell 56, 53, 52 
Political Parties, U.S. 558¢ 

Harrison, Carter Henry: see Obituar- 
ies 54 

Harrison, William K., Jr. 53 

Haskell, Henry J.: see Obituaries 53 

Hatoyama, Ichiro 56 
Japan 378c 

Hawaii 
Children's Books 158d; Disasters 
210d; Infant Mortality 349b; Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments 476b; 
Sugar 656d; Telephone 669c; Tunnels 
691c; Wildlife Conservation 745a 


Track and 


(Walter Hampden 


Hawleyite 445b 
Hay and Pastures 
Agriculture 24c; Rye 608b; Soil Con- 


servation 639d 
Hayden, Carl (Trumbull) 53 
Hayes, Ira 513b 
Hay Fever: see Allergy 52 
Hays, Arthur Garneld: see Obituaries 


55 
Hays, Will (iam) H (arrison): see Obit- 
uaries 55 : : 
Haywood, Allan Shaw: see Obituaries 


5 

Health, Education and Welfare, 
U.S. Department of: see Drug Ad- 
ministration, U.S.; Education; 
Public Health Service, U.S.; Social 
Security 56, 55. See Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, U.S. Depart- 
ment of, 54 

Health, Industrial: 
Health 

Hearing 
Public Health Engineertng 575a 

Hearst, William Randolph: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Heart and Circulatory Diseases 
Death Statistics 202b; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 575c; Rheumatic Dis- 
eases 597a; Surgery 658b 

Hebrew Literature: see Jewish Lit- 
erature 56, 55, 54 

Hedin, Sven A.: see Obituaries 53 

Hedtoft, Hans Christian 513c 

Heflin, J(ames) Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Helicopter: see Aviation, Military 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Aircraft Manufacture 53, 52 
Children’s Books 158a 

Hemingway, Ernest 55 

Hempel, Frieda 513c 


see Industrial 


Henderson, Fletcher H.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Heparin 575c 

Hepburn, Mitchell Frederick: see 
Obituaries 54 

Herbert, Hugh: see Obituaries 53 

Hergesheimer, Joseph E.: see Obitu- 


aries 55 

Herndon, Hugh, Jr.: see Obituaries 53 

Higgins, Andrew J.: see Obituaries 53 

High-Fidelity or Hi-Fi: see Music 55 

Highways: see Roads and Highways 

Hillary, Sir Edmund P. 54 

Hilton, James: see Obituaries 55 

Hispaniola: see Dominican Repub- 
lic; Haiti 

Hobby, Oveta Culp 55, 54, 53 

Hockey, Field 

Hockey, Ice 
Montreal 452b 

Hodiak, John 513c 

Hodoscope 549b 

Hodson, Thomas Callam: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Hoey, Clyde Roark: see Obituaries 55 

Hoffman, Harold Giles: see Obituaries 
55 

Hoffman, Paul Gray 56, 54, 53, 52 

Hogs: see Livestock 

Holland: see Netherlands 

Holt, Jack: see Obituaries 52 

Holt, Rush Dew 513d 

Home Building, Federal: see Hous- 
ing 

Home Economics 

Home Furnishings: see Furniture 
Industry; Interior Decoration 

Home Rule, City: see Municipal 
Government 55, 54, 53, 52 

Honduras 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Cartography 
145c; Debt, National 204d; Foreign 
Investments 270d; Nicaragua 498a; 
Organization of Central American 
States 527c; Roads and Highways 
601c; Silver 624a; Tariffs 665c; 
World Health Organization 752c 

Honduras, British; see British Hon- 
duras 

Honegger, Arthur 513d 

Honey: see Sugar 

Honeys, J. Frank: see Obituaries 


Hong Kong 
Birth Statistics 105d; Death Statis- 
tics 202c; Formosa 276c; Infant Mor- 
tality 349b; International Trade 
364d; Motion Pictures 454c; Refu- 
gees 591d; Shipbuilding 619d; World 
Health Organization 752c 

Honours and Awards: see Libraries; 
Theatre 56, 55. See Radio and Tel- 
evision 56, 55, 54. See American 
Library Association; Anthropol- 
ogy; Art Exhibitions; Geography; 
Literary Prizes; Mineralogy; Mo- 
tion Pictures; Nobel Prizes; Pulit- 
zer Prizes; Roman Catholic 
Church; Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S.; etc. 56, 55, 54, 53, 52 
Vatican City State 727a. See also 
various sports 

Hooper, Claude Ernest: 
aries 55 

Hooton, Earnest Albert: 
aries 55 

Hoover, Herbert, Jr. 55 

Hoover Commission 56 

Hormones: see Endocrinology 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Chemotherapy; 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and 


see Obitu- 
see Obitu- 


Corticotropin 54, 53 ; 
Allergy 36b; Chemistry 152b; Physi- 
ology 550a; Rheumatic Diseases 597a 

Horovitz, Bela 513d 

Horse Racing 

Horses: see Livestock 

Horse Shows: see Shows 

Horticulture 
Agricultural Research Service 22c; 
Botany 112c; Fairs and Exhibitions 
252a 

Hospitalization Insurance: see In- 
surance 

Hospitals 
Building and Construction Industry 
128b; Cancer 143b; Disasters 211b; 
Munitions 464b; Narcotics 472d; 
Nursing 505a; Psychiatry 571b; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575c; Radio 
and Television 584a; Red Cross 590c; 
Salvation Army 611d; Venereal Dis- 
eases 728c; Veterans Administration 
(U.S.) 731a 

Hotels, U.S. 


Disasters 211b; Labour Unions 
391b; Wages and Hours 737d 
Housing 

Architecture 52b; Banking 90d; 


Building and Construction Industry 
127d; Business Review 135a; Co-op- 
eratives 188a; Home Economics 319c; 
Municipal Government 461d; Organi- 
zation of American States 527b; 
Prices 566a; Stocks and Bonds 65ia; 
Town and Regional Planning 682a; 
Veterans Administration (U.S.) 730d 

Housing Administration, Federal: 
see Housing 

Howard (Black), Tom 514a 

Howey, Walter Crawford: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Hrozn¥, Bedrich (Friedrich): 
Obituaries 53 

Hubble, Edwin Powell: see Obituaries 
54 

Hughes, William M.: see Obituaries 53 

Hull, Cordell 514a 

Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nemics, Bureau of: see Home 
Economics 55, 54, 53, 52. See Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion 54, 53, 52 

Human Rights, 
International 
tions 

Humour 
Theatre 676b 

Humphrey, George Magoffin 56, 55, 
54, 53 

Humphrey, Hubert Horatio, Jr. 53 

Hungary 
Agriculture 30a; Armies of the World 
61d; Automobile Industry 77b; Car- 
tography 146a; Coal 174a; Eastern 
European Economic Planning 218d; 
Forests 274b; Infant Mortality 
349b; Ironand Steel 371a; Italy 377b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Motor Transportation 
460a; Museums 468c; Navies of the 
World 477d; Railroads 590a; Soil 
Conservation 639c; Track and Field 
Sports 683b; Wines 747a 

Hunt, Lester Callaway: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Hunting: see Wildlife Conservation 

Hurdling: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Hussein | 54 

Hussey, Mary Inda: see Obituaries 53 

Hutcheson, William Levi: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard 

Hyde, Charles C.: see Obituaries 53 

Hydrocortisone: see Cortisone, Hy- 
drocortisone and Corticotropin 
54, 53 

Hydroelectric Power: 
Power Commission 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219d; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
353a; Irrigation 372b; Mexico 439b; 
Tibet 678d; Tunnels 691a 

Hydrogen Bomb: see Atomic Energy 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Physics 54 

ICBM (intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile) 751b 

ICC: see Interstate 
Commission 

Ice Cream: see Dairy Products 53, 52 
Federal Trade Commission 258b 

Ice Hockey: sce Hockey, Ice 

Iceland 
American Citizens Abroad 38a; Avi- 
ation, Civil 80c; Navies of the World 
477d; Socialism 627c; Sweden 660c; 
Tuberculosis 689b 

Ice Shows: see Shows 

Ice Skating 

tele Harold Le Clair: see Obituaries 


See 


Covenant of: see 
Law; United Na- 


see Federal 


Commerce 


Idaho 


Idris | 52 

IL-28-2 (bomber) 86a 

Illinois 
Bridges 117d 

Illiteracy 

1.L.0.: see International Labour 
Organization 


Ilyushin IL-13 (bomber) 86a 


Immigration, Emigration and Nat- 
uralization 
Law 395b; Refugees 591d 

Imports: see International Trade; 
Tariffs : 
Prices 568a. See also various indus- 
tries, products and countries 

Income, Distribution of: sce Wealth 
and Income, Distribution of 

Income and Product, U.S. , 
Agriculture 26b; Budget, National 
125b; Business Review 132a; Census 
Data, U.S. 148b; Chemistry 151a; 
Consumer Credit 186a; Prices 565d; 
U.S. 703b; Wealth and Income, Dis- 
tribution of, 740a 

Income Tax: see Taxation 

India 
Agriculture 28b; Asian-African Con- 
ference 66a; Automobile Industry 
77b; Aviation, Civil 80c; Barley 94d; 
Birth Statistics 105d; Bridges 118d; 
Burma 130d; Ceylon 150b; China 
162b; Christian Unity 166c; Coal 
174a; Coke 177b; Commonwealth of 
Nations 179d; Communism 183a; 
Co-operatives 187a; Corn 189a; Cot- 
ton 190d; Death Statistics 202c; 
Debt, National 204d; Disasters 
211a; Dyes 217b; Education 227d; 
Electrical Industries 233d; Epidemi- 
ology 241c; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 247b; Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions 252b; Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 266d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 271c; Gold 302d; Heart and 
Circulatory Diseases 318a; Illiteracy 
338d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353a; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
International Trade 360b; Iran 368a: 
Iron and Steel 370c; Law 399c; Li- 
braries 404b; Manganese 419b; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 423b; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 429a; 
Merchant Marine 432d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Missions, Foreign(Religious) 447c; 
Navies of the World 477d; Nepal 
482c; Newspapers and Magazines 
494c; Nuts 507a; Pakistan 530a; Por- 
tuguese Overseas Territories 561d; 
Prices 568b; Railroads 588c; Rice 
600a; Roads and Highways 602c; 
Shipbuilding 619d; Socialism 627b; 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion 644d; Spices 647c; Sugar 656d; 
Tariffs 665b; Tea 668c; Tobacco 
680b; Tuberculosis 689a; Tunnels 
691a; Wheat 744a; Wildlife Conser- 
vation 745c; Women’s Fashions 
748b; World Health Organization 
752¢c 

India, French: see French India 55, 
54, 53, 52 

India, Portuguese: see Portuguese 
Overseas Territories 

Indiana 

Indians, American 
Archaeology 49c; Children’s Books 
158b; Exploration and Discovery 
249c; Law 397a; Public Health Serv- 
ice, U.S. 575c; Radio and Television 
582b; Roman Catholic Church 603a; 
Tuberculosis 689c 

Indochina: see Cambodia; Laos; 
Vietnam 56. See Indochina 55, 54, 
53, 52 
Armies of the World 60c; Disasters 
210d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Missions, Foreign 
(Religious) 447c; Refugees 592b; 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
645a 

Indonesia 
Asian-African Conference 65d; Avi- 
ation, Civil 80c; Cartography 146c; 
China 162b; Coffee 176d; Common- 
wealth of Nations 179d; Communism 
183b; Democracy 206b; Disasters 
210d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 248a; Foreign Invest- 
ments 271c; Geology 294a; Illiteracy 
338d; International Trade 364d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Navies of the World 477d; 
Netherlands 483c; Netherlands New 
Guinea 484d; Religious Education 
593d; Rice 600a; Rubber 604d; 
Spices 647d; Sugar 656d; Tea 668c; 
RE World Health Organization 

Industrial Health 
Accidents 17d; Music 470c; Public 
Health Engineering 575a; Strikes 
654d 

Industrial Production: see Business 
Review 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a; Music 470c; U.S.S.R. 
694b. See also separate industries 
and various states, provinces and 
countries 

Infantile Paralysis: sce Poliomyelitis 
56, 55. See Infantile Paralysis 54, 
53, 52 

Infant Mortality 
Death Statistics 202b; Genetics 288b; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575b; 
Surgery 658c; Venereal Diseases 728b 

Inflation: see Prices 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 


See Business Review 54, 53, 52. See 
Consumer Credit 53, 52 
Foreign Investments 268c; Housing 
328b; Stocks and Bonds 652c. See 
also various countries 

Influenza: see Respiratory Diseases 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Bacteriology; 
Epidemiology 54 
Infant Mortality 349c 

Information Agency, U.S.:_ see 
United States Information 
Agency 55, 54 

Inge, William Ralph: see Obituaries 55 

oy cone Jonas Howard: see Obituaries 


Inland Waterways: see Canals and 
Inland Waterways 

Insanity: see Psychiatry 53, 52 

Insects and Insecticides: see Agri- 
cultural Research Service; Public 
Health Engineering 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Horticulture 54, 53, 52 
Agricultural Research Service 22d; 
Aviation, Civil 83a; Chemistry 152b; 
Dermatology 208d; Forests 274a; 
Horticulture 325c; Museums 466c; 
Words and Meanings, New 751a 

Instaiment Buying and Selling: see 
Business Review; Consumer Cred- 


it 
Insulin: see Diabetes 
Drug Administration 215b 
Insurance 
Co-operatives 187c; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 255d; Federal 
Trade Commission 258a; Hospitals 
326c; Housing 329b; Lumber 413c; 
Nursing 505a; Public Utilities 576d; 
Social Security 628c; Societies and 
Associations, U.S.631c; Veterans Ad- 
ministration (U.S.) 731d 
Insurance, Old Age: see Social Se- 
curity 
Inter-American Conference 55 
Inter-American Highway: see Roads 
and Highways 53, 52 
Inter-American Investment -Con- 
ference: sce Foreign Investments 


Interior, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Interior Decoration 
Furniture Industry 286b 

International Bank for Reconstruc<- 
tion and Development 
British East Africa 120c; Finland 
259d; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
267c; Foreign Investments 268d; 
Honduras 321a; Irrigation 373a; Italy 
377b; Lebanon 401b; Pakistan 530a; 
Panama 533a; Peru 539b; Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Federation of, 599b; 
Thailand 675d; UN 701b 

International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund: see Child Welfare 

International College of Surgeons: 
see Societies and Associations, 


-S. 

International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions: see Labour Unions 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Democracy 
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International Conference of Ameri- 
can States: see Inter-American 
Conference 55 

International Cooperation Admin- 
istration: see Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 56 

International Court of Justice: see 
International Law 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See United Nations 53, 52 
Peru 539b; Trust Territories 688d; 


UN 698b 

International Geophysical Year 
(1957-58) 56 

Antarctica 44b; Byrd, Richard 


Evelyn 137a; Exploration and Dis- 
covery 248c; Geography 291b; Mete- 
orology 436b; Oceanography 521c 

International Labour Organization 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 428d; U.S.S.R. 696a; Venezuela 
729a 

International Law 

International Monetary Fund 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 245b; Gold 302d; International 
Trade 365a 


International Red Cross: see Red 
Cross 
International Refugee Organiza- 


tion: see Refugees 
International Law 356c 
International Trade 
Business Review 136b; Egypt 229c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 245a; Foreign Investments 
268d; Japan 379a; Organization of 
Central American States 527d; Politi- 
cal Parties, U.S. 558d; Tariffs 664b. 
See also various industries, products 
and countries 
International Wheat Agreement: 
see Agriculture; Wheat 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Law 395a; Railroads 586d 
Intestinal Disorders: see Stomach 
and Intestines, Diseases of the 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 
Crime 191c; Medicine 429d; Psychia- 
try 571d 


Inventions: see Electronics; Muni- 
tions; Patents; Printing; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of; Tele- 
Phone 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion 54, 53, 52. See Ceramic Prod- 
ucts 53, 52 
Agricultural Research Service 23a 

Inverchapel, Archibald John Kerr 
Se Kerr, lst Baron: see Obituaries 

Investigations, Congressional: see 
Congressional Investigations 55 

Investment Banking: sce Banking 

Investments, Foreign, in the U.S.: 
see Foreign Investments 56 

lowa 
Bridges 117d 

ran 
Archaeology 48c; Armies of the World 
58b; Aviation, Civil 80c; Cartography 
146a; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
266d; Foreign Investments 271d; 
Horticulture 325c; International Law 
356a; International Monetary Fund 
358c; International Trade 364b; 
Islam 373c; Middle Eastern Affairs 
441b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Navies of the World 
477d; Railroads 590b; Religion 593a; 
Roads and Highways 602c; Turkey 


692c; U.S.S.R. 696b; Wines 747a; 
Women’s Fashions 748b; World 
Health Organization 752b 

Irag 


Agriculture 29d; Archaeology 48a; 
Armies of the World 58b; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; Canals and Inland Water- 
ways 142d; Communism 183b; Ex- 
ploration and Discovery 250a; Fruit 
284d; Great Britain 308c; Interna- 
tional Trade 364b; Iran 368a; Jordan 
384b; Lebanon 401a; Middle Eastern 
Affairs 441b; NATO 500c; Navies of 
the World 477d; Roads and High- 
ways 602b; Syria 663a; Turkey 692c; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Ireland, Northern: sce Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of, 55, 54. Sce Ireland, 
Northern 53, 52 

Ireland, Republic of 
Astronomy 67d; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Birth Statistics 105d; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
247b; Housing 331a; Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 339c; 
Infant Mortality 349b; Linen and 
Flax 405d; Marriage and Divorce 
423b; Navies of the World 477d; 
Physics 548d; Shipbuilding 619d 

Iron and Steel 
Coke 177b; Eastern European Eco- 


nomic Planning 219a; European 
Unity 244a; Foreign Investments 
269b; Housing 328b; International 


Trade 360a; Labour Unions 391b; 
Merchant Marine 432b; Metallurgy 
433a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 442d; Prices 568a; Sec- 
ondary Metals 615b; U.S. 703c; 
Wages and Hours 737b 

Iron and Steel Institute, American: 
see Societies and Associations, 


Irrigation 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219d; Geological Survey, U.S. 
293b; Public Health Engineering 
574c; Soil Conservation 639b; Tropi- 
cal Diseases 687d; Tunnels 691c 

Irvin, William Adolf: see Obituaries 53 

Isham, Ralph Heyward 514b 

Islam 
Religion 592c; Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire 646d 

Isle of Man: see Great Britain & 
Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of, 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Com- 
pignweslen of Nations 55, 54, 53, 
5. 


Ismay, Hastings Lionel Ismay 53 

Isotopes: sce Atomic Energy 53, 52 

Israel 
Agriculture 29d; Archaeology 48b; 
Armies of the World 58b; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 105d; 
Cartography 146a; Death Statistics 
202c; Education 227d; Egypt 228d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 248a; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 266d; Foreign Investments 271d; 
Fruit 284b; Infant Mortality 349b; 
Irrigation 372d; Jewish Literature 
382d; Jordan 384b; Judaism 384d; 
Middle Eastern Affairs 442b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Music 468d; Navies of the World 
477d; Religous Education 594c; 
Shipbuilding 620b; Socialism 628a; 
Sociology 637d; Syria 663b; UN 
700b; Wines 747a 

Italian Colonial Empire: see Eritrea; 
Libya; Somaliland, Italian 53, 52 

Italian Literature 

Italy 
Agriculture 29b; Aluminum 36d; 
Archaeology 48d; Armies of the 
World 58d; Art Exhibitions 65a; 
Automobile Industry 77b; Aviation, 
Civil 79d; Aviation, Military 87a; 


Birth Statistics 105d; Cartography 
145d; Ceylon 150c; Coke 177b; Com- 
munism 183a; Corn 189a; Cycling 
194c; Dairy Products 196d; Dams 


198c; Dance 200d; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Democ- 
racy 206a; Disasters 210d; Education 
227c; Electrical Industries 233d; 
European Unity 243d; Foreign In- 
vestments 271b; Fruit 285a; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 287b; Horti- 
culture 325c; Housing 331a; Immi- 
gration, Emigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 340a; Infant Mortality 349b; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 353a; Interna- 
tional Law 356b; International Trade 
360b; Iron and Steel 371a; Irrigation 
373a; Italian Literature 374d; Lead 
400d; Lumber 413c; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 429a; 
Merchant Marine 432b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Motion Pictures 454c; Museums 
467c; Narcotics 472b; NATO 500c; 
Navies of the World 477c; News- 
papers and Magazines 495a, Nuts 
507a; Olympic Games 524d; Physics 
548c; Prices 568b; Radio and Tele- 
vision 585d; Railroads 588c; Refu- 
gees 591d; Roads and Highways 
602b; Shipbuilding 619d; Silk 623d; 
Socialism 628a; Social Security 630c; 
Sociology 638a; Sugar 656d; Sulphur 
657c; Telephone 669c; Tobacco 680b; 
Trust Territories 688b; Turkey 692c; 
Wines 746d; Wool 750c; Zinc 759b 
ee Charles Edward: see Obituaries 


Ivory Coast: see French Union; 
French West Africa 
Cocoa 176b 

Jack, Richard: see Obituaries 53 

Jackson, Joseph Henry 514b 

Jackson, Robert Houghwout: 
Obituaries 55 

Jacobs, Michael Strauss (Mike): see 
Obituaries 54 

Jamaica 
Socialism 627a 

aoe Edwin Leland: see Obituaries 
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see 


James, Marquis 514b 
Japan 
Agriculture 30b; Aluminum 36d; 
Antarctica 44b; Asian-African Con- 
ference 66a; Astronomy 68b; Auto- 
b; Aviation, Civil 


ary 87d; Barley 

94d; Birth Statistics 105d; Bridges 
118d; Ceylon 150c; Chemistry 151c; 
Coal 174a; Coke 177b; Copper 188b; 
Dance 200d; Death Statistics 202c; 
Democracy 206c; Disasters 211b; 
Electrical Industries 233d; Employ- 
ment 237d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 248a; Fisheries 260c; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; 
Foreign Investments 271d; Formosa 
276c; Fruit 284c; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 287b; Horticulture 
326a; Infant Mortality 349b; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 353d; International 
Law 356a; International Trade 359c; 
Iran 368a; Iron and Steel 370c; Lead 
400d; Linen and Flax 406b; Lumber 
413b; Manganese 419b; Merchant 
Marine 432b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Missions, 
Foreign (Religious) 447b; Motion 
Pictures 454c; Music 468c; Narcotics 
472b; Navies of the World 477d; 
Philippines, Republic of the, 543b; 
Railroads 588c; Religion 592d; Rice 
600a; Roads and Highways 602c; 
Rubber 604d; Shipbuilding 619d; 
Silk 623d; Silver 624a; Socialism 
628a; Sociology 638a; Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization 644c; Sulphur 
657c; Tariffs 664b; Tea 668c; Tele- 
phone 669c; Tobacco 680b; Toy 
Industry 682d; U.S. 708d; U.S.S.R. 
696a; Wines 747a; Women’s Fashions 
748b; Wool 750c; Wrestling 752d; 
Yalta Documents 755d; Zinc 759b 

Japanese Peace Conference 52 

Jardine, William M. 514c 

Java: see Indonesia 
Disasters 212c; Epidemiology 242a 

Javelin Throw: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Jazz: see Music 56, 55, 53 

Jeffers, William Martin: see Obituaries 
54 


Jeffries, James J.: see Obituaries 54 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 56 
Jenkins, Charles Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 52 
Jerusalem 54, 53, 52 
Jet Propulsion 
Aircraft Manufacture 30c; Aviation, 
Civil 82d; Aviation, Military 83d; 
Motion Pictures 456d; Motor-Boat 
Racing 459b; Munitions 463a; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of, 649a; 
Words‘and Meanings, New 750d 
Jewels: see Diamonds; Gem Stones 
Jewish Literature (Hebrew and 
Yiddish) 56, 55, 54 , 
Judaism 385c; Literary Prizes 407d 
Jewish Religious Life: see Judaism; 
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Religious Education 

Jewish Welfare Board, National: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Joad, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson: see 
Obituaries 54 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Johnson, Edwin Carl 53 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines 56 
Political Parties, U.S. 558c 

Johnson, Osa Helen (Mrs. Martin John- 
son): see Obituaries 54 

Johnston, Alvanley: see Obituaries 52 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: see Govern- 
mo Departments and Bureaus, 

Jolas, Eugene: see Obituaries 53 

Jones, Margo 514c 

Jones. Robert Edmond: see Obituaries 


Jordan 
Archaeology 48a; Armies of the 
World 59d; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; 
International Trade 364c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Roads and Highways 602b; 


Soil Conservation 639d; World Health 
Organization 752c 

Jouhaux, Léon: see Obituaries 55, 
See Jouhaux, Léon 52 

Jouvet, Louis: see Obituaries 52 

Joy, Charles Turner 52 

Joyce, Alice 514d 

Judaism 
Church Membership 168b; Religious 
Education 594b; 

Judo: see Wrestling 

Jugoslavia: see Yugoslavia 

Juliana 53 

Jumping: see Track and Field Sports 

Junior Colleges: see Universities and 
Colleges 

Justice, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Motion Pictures 454d 

Juvenile Delinquency 
Child Labour 157b; Child Welfare 
159b; Crime 191d; Education 226c; 
Narcotics 472d; Newspapers an 
Magazines 490a; Psychiatry 572a 

Kalman, Emmerich: see Obituaries 54 

Kansas, Rocky: see Obituaries 55 

Kansas 
Motion Pictures 455a 

Kapell, William: see Obituaries 54 

Kashani, Abul-Kasim Hossaini 53 

Kashmir: see India; Pakistan 56, 53. 
See Kashmir 55, 64, 52. See United 
Nations 53 

Keck, Charles: see Obituaries 52 

Keenan, Joseph Berry: see Obituaries 
55 


Kefauver, Estes 56, 53, 52 
Political Parties, U.S. 558¢ 

Kefauver Committee: see Crime 52. 
See Betting and Gambling; Muni- 
cipal Government 52 

errs t Will Keith: see Obituaries 
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Kellogg Foundation: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Kelly, Grace (Patricia) 56 

Kemadrin 430b 

Kennan, George Frost 53 

Kenny, Elizabeth: see Obituaries 53 


Kentucky 

Kenya: sec British East Africa 54, 
53, 52 
Disasters 211a; Forests 274a; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 353a; Mineral 


Production and Prices 
Parks and Monu- 


and Metal 
443; National 
ments 477a 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic G.: see Obituaries 
53 


Khrushchev, Nikita S. 56 
U.S.S.R. 694c 

Kimball, Dan A. 53, 52 

Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus 

Kinetin 152b 

King, Stanley: see Obituaries 52 

Kinsey Report: see Marriage and 
Divorce; Sociology 54 

Kirby, Rollin: see Obituaries 53 

Kirk, Grayson Louis 54 

Kiwanis International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Kleffens, Eelco Nicolaas van 55 

Kleist, Paul Ludwig Ewald von: see 
Obituaries 55 

Knapp, Joseph Palmer: see Obituaries 
52 


Knights of Columbus: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Knowland, William Fife 56, 55, 54, 
ai) 


Political Parties, U.S. 558b 
Knutson, Harold: see Obituaries 54 
Koerner, Theodor 52 
Koje-Do Riots: see 

Prisoners of War 53 
Komisarjevsky, Theodore: see Obitu- 

aries 55 


Korean War; 


770 INDEX 


Korea iy, 
Armies of the World 60b; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; China 162b; Co-operatives 


187b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 248a; Foreign Aid 
Programs, U.S. 266c; Glass 302b; 


International Monetary Fund 358b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Missions, Foreign (Re- 
ligious) 447b; Narcotics 472b; Navies 
of the World 477d; Religion 592d; 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
644c; Tuberculosis 689a; U.N. 699d 
Korean War 54, 53, 52 
Veterans Administration (U.S.) 730c 
Kotelawala, Sir John Lionel 54 
Koussevitzky, Sergei (Alexandrovitch): 
see Obituaries 52 
Krauss, Clemens Heinrich: see Obitu- 
aries 55 


Krebiozen: see Cancer; Medicine 
§3, 52 

Krebs, Hans Adolph 54 

Kress, Samuel Henry 514d 

Kubitschek, Juscelino: Brazil 115c; 


Democracy 206d 

Kucharzewski, Jan: see Obituaries 53 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo: see Obituaries 54 

Kurusu, Saburo: see Obituaries 55 

Kusch, Polykarp 56 
Nobel Prizes 499d 

Kuwait: see Arabia 
International Trade 364b 

Labor, Department of: 
Government Departments 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Labour: see Agriculture; Child 
Labour; Employment; Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; La- 
bour Unions; National Labor 
Relations Board; Strikes; United 
States; Wages and Hours 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Law 55, 54, 53, 52 
See also various industries, products, 
states, provinces and countries 

Labour Party, Great Britain: see 
Political Parties British 56, 55, 54, 
53. See Socialism 56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

Labour Unions 
Democracy 206a; Furs 287a; Inter- 
national Labour Organization 354d; 
Law 396b; National Labor Relations 
Board 475a; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 490a; Political Parties, U.S. 
559c; Railroads 587a; Socialism 627b; 
Strikes 654b; U.S. 704a 

Labrador: see Newfoundland and 
Labrador 

Labuan: see British Borneo 

Lacrosse 

LaCrosse (guided missile) 465c 

LaFollette, Robert Marion, Jr.: 
Obituaries 54 

Lagerkvist, Par Fabien 52 

Lahey, Frank H.: see Obituaries 54 

Lait, Jacquin Leonard (Jack): see 
Obituaries 55 

oes Arthur Becket: see Obituaries 
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Lamb, Willis E., Jr. 56 

Lamb: see Meat 

Land Reform: see Agriculture 53 

Laniel, Joseph 54 

Laos 56. See French Union; Indo- 
china 55, 54, 53, 52 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; 
Thailand 675b; World Health Or- 
ganization 752b 

Lard: see Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 

paar Albert Davis: see Obituaries 


Latin America: see Argentina; Bo- 
livia; Brazil; British Guiana; 
British Honduras; Chile; Colom- 
bia; Costa Rica; Ecuador; French 
Union; Guatemala; Honduras; 
Mexico; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru; Salvador, El; 
Surinam; Uruguay; Venezuela 

Latin-American Literature 

Latter Day Saints: see Mormons 

Lattre de Tassigny, Jean-Joseph- 
Marie-Gabriel de: see Obituaries 53 

Latvia 

Laureano, Napoledo: see Obituaries 52 

te Joseph (Joe), Jr.: see Obituaries 


Law 
Advertising 21c; Agriculture 27b; 
Betting and Gambling 102d; Child 
Labour 157c; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339c; In- 
dians, American 345d; International 
Law 355b; International Trade 360d; 
Irrigation 372d; Labour Unions 391d; 
Motion Pictures 454d; Narcotics 
472a; National Labor Relations 
Board 475a; Negroes, American 481a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 489d; 
Nursing 505b; Organization of Cen- 
tral American States 527d; Panama 
Canal Zone 533d; Post Office 562c; 
Psychiatry 572a; Public Health 
Engineering 574b; Public Utilities 
576a; Railroads 587b; Roman Catho 
lic Church 603a; Securities and Ex- 


change Commission 615d; Selective 
Service, U.S. 617¢; Shipbuilding 619b; 
Social Security 628c; Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 631b; Soil Con- 
servation 639a; Taxation 666d; U.S. 
706a; Wildlife Conservation 745c; 
Words and Meanings, New 751c 

Lawn Bowling 

Lawn Tennis: see Tennis 

Lawrence, Gertrude: see Obituaries 53 

Laxness, Hallidor Kiljan 56 
Nobel Prizes 499c 

Lead 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 445; Prices 567d; Secondary 
Metals 615a 

League of Women Voters of the 
United States: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Leather: see Shoe Industry 54. See 
Leather 53, 52 
Employment 236d; Strikes 654c 

Lebanon 
Armies of the World 59d; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; Communism 183b; Epide- 
miology 241d; Foreign Investments 
271d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
International Trade 364c; Irrigation 
373a; Islam 373c; Narcotics 472b; 
Saudi Arabia 613d; Soil Conserva- 
tion 639d; Tariffs 665d; Tunnels 
691a; Wines 747a 

Lee, Canada: see Obituaries 53 

Lee, Clark Gould: see Obituaries 54 

Leeward Islands 

Léger, Fernand Si5a 

Leger, Paul Emile 54 

Legislation: see Law; 
United States 
See also individual nations and U.S. 
states 

Lemons: see Fruit 

Leprosy: see Tropical Diseases 53, 52 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575Sc 

Lercaro, Giacomo 54 

Leukemia: sce Blood, Diseases of the 

Levinthal, Bernard Louis: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Lewis, David John: see Obituaries 53 

Lewis, Sinclair: see Obituaries 52 

Lewisohn, Ludwig 515a 

Liberia 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Communism 
183b; Iron and Steel 370d; Merchant 
Marine 432b; Roads and Highways 


Taxation; 


601c; Tariffs 666a; World Health 
Organization 752b 
Libraries 
American Library Association 38c; 
Book Collecting 110a; Education 
226b; Museums 467d; Patents 536d 
Libya 
Archaeology 47d; Aviation, Civil 
80c; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 


266d; Foreign Investments 271d; II- 
literacy 338c; International Trade 
364c; Soil Conservation 639d; World 
Health Organization 752¢c 

Lie, Trygve 53, 52 

Liechtenstein 

Life Insurance: see Insurance 

Life Statistics: see Birth Statistics; 
Census Data, U.S.; Death Statis- 
tics; Infant Mortality; Suicide 
Statistics 

Elgnog; see Electrical Industries 
5 
Motion Pictures 457b 

LAS, Ralph Stayner: see Obituaries 


Limes: see Fruit 

Linen and Flax 
Agriculture 24c 

Lin Piao: see Obituaries 53 

Linton, Ralph: see Obituaries 54 

Lions Clubs, International Associ- 
ation of: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

Lipmann, Fritz Albert 54 

Liquors, Alcoholic 
Brewing and Beer 
667d 

Literary Prizes 
Latin-American Literature 393c 

Literature: see Jewish Literature 56, 
55, 54. See American Literature; 
Book Publishing and Book Sales; 
Canadian Literature; English 
Literature; French Literature; 
German Literature; Italian Liter- 
ature; Latin-American Litera- 
ture; Literary Prizes; Nobel 
Prizes; Pulitzer Prizes; Russian 
Literature; Spanish Literature 
56, 55, '54, 53,52 


116d; Taxation 


Music 470d; Negroes, American 
481d 
Lithuania 


International Law 355d; Immigra- 
tion, Emigration and Naturalization 
339d 

Litvinov, Maxim M.: see Obituaries 52 

Liver Disorders: see Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the, 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52 

Livestock 
Agricultural Research Service 22d; 
Agriculture 25a; Chemistry 152c; 
Dairy Products 196c; Drug Adminis- 
tration 215b; Farmers Home Admin- 
istration 254a; Four-H-Clubs 277a; 


Meat 427c; Shows 621d; Veterinary 
Medicine 732c. See also various 
states, provinces and countries 
Livestock Shows: sce Shows 
Local Government: see Municipal 
Government 
Locke, Alain LeRoy: see Obituaries 55 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 56, 55, 54, 
53 


LOGAIR (Logistics airline) 751b 
Lonardi, Eduardo 55b 
London 
London Conference 
Agreements 55 
Lonsdale, Frederick (Frederick Leon- 
ard): see Obituaries 55 
Lopes, Francisco Higino C. 52 
Lorac (Long range accuracy) 751b 
Lord, Daniel Aloysius 515b 
Lords, House of: sce Parliament, 
British 53, 52 
Los Angeles 
Mormons 452c 
Louisiana 
Bridges 117c 
Lovett, Robert Abercrombie 53, 52 
Low, Solon Earl 
Loyalty Investigations: see Con- 
gressional Investigations 55 
LSD (D-Lysergic acid) 429d 
Luce, Ciare Boothe 54 


and Paris 


Lumber 

Burma 130d; Forests 273b; Housing 
328b; Interior Decoration 352b; 
International Trade 360c;_ Prices 


566d; Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 
737d 

Lumiére, Auguste Marie Louis Nicolas: 
see Obituaries 55 

Luque, Crisanto 54 

Lutherans 
Christian Unity 166a; Church Mem- 
bership 168a 

Luxembourg 
Aviation, Civil 80c; European Unity 
243d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 247a; Iron and Steel 
370c; Tariffs 665c; Wines 747a 

Lyte!l, Bert: see Obituaries 55 

Macao: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 

MacArthur, Douglas 53, 52 

MacArthur Investigation 52 

MacBride, Maud Gonne: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

McCarran, Patrick Anthony: see 
Obituaries 55. See McCarran, 
Patrick Anthony 54, 43, 52 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

McCarthy, Joseph R. 55, 54, 53, 52 

McCarthy, Leighton Goldie, see Obitu- 
aries 53 

McCloy, John Jay 52 

McCormack, John William 53, 52 

McCormick, Anne O’Hare: _ see 
Obituaries 55 

McCormick, Lynde Dupuy 53 

McCormick, Robert Rutherford 515b 

McDaniel, Hattie: see Obituaries 53 

Macedonia: see Yugoslavia 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Greece 52 

Macfadden, Bernarr 515c 

McFarland, Ernest William 52 

McGill Fence 751b 

McGranery, James Patrick 53 

Machinery, Farm: see Agriculture 

Machinery and Machine Tools 
Agricultural Research Service 23a; 
Communism 181d; International 
Trade 363d; Patents 537a; Plastics 
553a; Prices 566d; Strikes 654c 

McIntyre, James Francis Aloysius 

McKay, Douglas 56, 55, 54, 53 

McKellar, Kenneth Douglas 52 

McLevy, Jasper 55 

McMahon, Brien: see Obituaries 53. 
See McMahon, Brien 52 

McManus, George: see Obituaries 55 

McMillan, Edwin Mattison 52 

McNally, John Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

McNeil, Hector 515d 

McNutt, Paul Vories 515d 

Mayes Frank LeRond: see Obituaries 


Madagascar 
Coffee 176d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443 
Madeira: sce Portugal 
Magazines and _ Periodicals: 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Magnesium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Secondary Metals 615b 
Magsaysay, Ramon 54 
Philippines, Republic of the, 543a 
Maine 
Maize: see Corn 
Makins, Sir Roger Mellor 53 
Malan, Daniel Francois 53 
Malaria: see Tropical Diseases 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Medicine, Military 
54. See Malaria 52 
Genetics 288b; Public Health Engi- 
neering 575a 
Malaya, Federation of 


see 


Archaeology 49b; Armies of the 
World 61a; Australia 73c; Cartogra- 
phy 146b; Cocoa 176b; Exchange 


Control and Exchange Rates 247b; 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 353d; Inter- 
national Trade 364d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Navies of the World 478a; Palae- 
ontology 531c; Railroads 590b; Rice 
600a; Rubber 604c; Tariffs 666a; Tin 
679a; World Health Organization 
752¢c 

Maldive Islands 55, 54 

Malenkov, Georgi Maximilianovich 
55, 54, 53 
U.S.S.R. 693d 

Malik, Jacob A. 55, 52 

Malta 
Wines 747a 

Manchuria: see China 

Mandated Pacific Islands: see Trust 
Territories 

Mandates: see Trust Territories 
International Law 355c 

Manganese 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 445 

Mann, Thomas 516a 

Manitoba 

Mannerheim, Carl Gustaf Emil, Baron: 
see Obituaries 52 

Manufacturing: Business Review 134d; 
Census Data, U.S. 149a; Electrical 
Industries 233a; Employment 236c; 
Income and Product, U.S. 342b; 
Machinery and Machine Tools 414d; 
Narcotics 472c; Plastics 552c; Strikes 
654a; Wages and Hours 737a. See 
also separate industries and various 
states, provinces and countries 

Mao Tse-tung 
China 161c 

Maple Sugar: see Sugar 

Maps: see Cartography 56, 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Geography 52 

Maranville, Walter James Vincent 
(‘Rabbit’): see Obituaries 55 

Marcantonio, Vito: see Obituaries 55 

March, Peyton Conway 51l6a 

March, William (William Edward March 
Campbell): see Obituaries 55 

Marchett-Selvaggiani, Francesco Car- 
dinal: see Obituaries 52 

Margarine: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 55, 54, 53, 52 

Mariana Islands: see Marshall, Caro- 
line and Mariana Islands 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52. See Trust Territories 55, 
54, 53, 52 

Marin, John: see Obituaries 54 

Marine Accidents: see Disasters 

Marine Biology 
Fisheries 260d; National Geographic 
Society 473d; Palaeontology 53la; 
Zoology 759d 

Marine Corps, U.S. 
Maritime Administration, U.S.: see 
Merchant Marine 
Marriage and Divorce 
Census Data, U.S. 148a; Judaism 
385b; Law 396d 

Marsh, Sir Edward Howard: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Marsh, Reginald: see Obituaries 55 

Marshall, George Catlett 54 

Marshall, Caroline and Mariana 
Islands 

Marshall Plan: see Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Mutual 
Security Program 53. See European 
Recovery Program 52 

Martha Sophia Louise Dagmar Thyra, 
crown princess of Norway: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Martin, Archer John Porter 53 

Martin, Glenn L. 516b 

Martin, Joseph William, Jr. 53, 52 

Martinique 
Social Security 628¢ 

Mary (dowager queen mother of Great 
Britain): see Obituaries 54 

Maryland 

Meson, George Walter: see Obituaries 


Masonic Fraternity: see Societies 
ang Associations, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 


Massachusetts 
Motion Pictures 455b 

Massey, Vincent 56, 55, 54, 53 

Materials Policy Commission 53 

Mathematics 
Philosophy 544d 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Matisse, Henri Emile Benoit: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Matthews, Francis Patrick: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Mau Mau Revolt: sce British East 
Africa 56, 55, 54 

Mauriac, Francois 53 

Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, The: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Mauritania: see French Union; 
French West Africa 

Mauritius 
Infant Mortality 349b; Sugar 656d 

Maurras, Charles Marie-Photius: see 
Obituaries 53 

Maverick, Maury: see Obituaries 55 

Maybank, Burnet Rhett: see Obitu- 
aries 55. See Maybank, Burnet 


Rhett 53, 52 

Meany, George 56 
Labour Unions 390d; Roman Cath- 
olic Church 603d 


Meat 
Agriculture 25b; Canning Industry 
144d; International Trade 363b; La- 


bour Unions 391b; Livestock 409b; 
Nutrition, Experimental 506a; Public 
Health Engineering 574d 

Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 


Industrial Health 347d; Psychiatry 
S71c; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575c 

Medicine 
Drug Administration 214d; Electron- 


ics 235b; Industrial Health 347d; Mo- 
tion Pictures 457a; Munitions 463b; 
Narcotics 472d; Nursing 505a; Prices 
566c; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575a; Radio and Television 584a; Se- 
lective Service, U.S. 617c; Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 630d; Veter- 
inary Medicine 732c; Vitamins and 
Nutrition 735d; Words and Mean- 
ings, New 750d; World Health Or- 
ganization 752b. See also specific dis- 
eases and medical sciences 
Medicine, Military 54 
eae Isaias: see Obituaries 


Megawatt klystron 463a 

Meinecke, Friedrich: see Obituaries 55 

Meissner, Otto: see Obituaries 54 

Mekhlis, Lev Zakharovich: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Mendelevium 548a 

Mendelsohn, Erich: see Obituaries 54 

Mendés-France, Pierre 55 
France 277c; French Union 281d; 
Germany 300b; Tunisia 690b 

Mephenesen 429d 

Merchant Marine 56, 55, See Ship- 
ping, Merchant Marine 54, 53, 52 
Disasters 211d; Insurance 350c; Pan- 
ama Canal Zone 533d; Shipbuilding 
618d 

Mercury: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Merriam, Charles E.: see Obituaries 54 

Merrill, Frank D. 516c 

Mescaline 429d 

Metallurgy 
Iron and Steel 370b; Uranium 723c 

Metal Prices and Production: see 
Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 

Meteorology 
Cartography 145c; Disasters 211b; 
Electronics 234b; Fisheries 261a; In- 
ternational Geophysical Year (1957- 
58) 354a; Nuts 506d; Oceanography 
521c; Physics 547d 

Methodist Church 
Christian Unity 166c; Church Mem- 
bership 168a 

Mexico 
Agriculture 28b; Archaeology 51a; 
Architecture 53d; American Citizens 
Abroad 38a; Automobile Racing 79a; 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Birth Statistics 
105d; Cartography 145c; Children’s 
Books 158c; Coffee 176d; Copper 
188b; Corn 189a; Cotton 190d; 
Dance 201b; Death Statistics 202c; 
Disasters 210d; Electrical Industries 
233d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 247b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 270d; Fruit 285b; Gas, Natu- 
ral and Manufactured 287b; Glass 
302b; Gold 302d; Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 339d; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 353a; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 358c; Internation- 
al Trade 360c; Iron and Steel 370d; 
Latin-American Literature 394a; 
Lead 400d; Manganese 419b; Miner- 
al and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Motion Pictures 454c; Music 
469a; Narcotics 472b; Navies of the 
World 477d; Organization of Ameri- 
can States 526d; Palaeontology 532a; 
Railroads 588c; Roads and Highways 
601c; Silver 624a; Soccer 626d; Sugar 
656d; Swimming 660d; Tariffs 665d; 


Tourist Travel 681c; Tuberculosis 
689a; Wheat 744a; Wines 747a; 
World Health Organization 752b; 
Zine 759b 

Meyerhof, Otto (Fritz): see Obituaries 
52 

Michigan 

Microbiology: see Bacteriology 


Micronesia: see Marshall, Caroline 
and Mariana Islands 56 

Middle East 53, 52 

Middle East Defense Organization: 
see Egypt; Middle East 53, 52 

Middle Eastern Affairs 56 

Migration: see Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization; Ref- 
ugees 

Miltmoto, Kokichi: see Obituaries 55 

Milbank Memorial Fund: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

Military Medicine: see Medicine, 
Military 54 

Milk: see Dairy Products 
Canning Industry 144d; Nutrition, 
Experimental 506a 


_ Kenneth Hayes: see Obituaries 


Milles, Carl Wilhelm Emil 516c 
Millikan, Robert Andrews: see Obitu- 
aries 54 
Millikin, Eugene Donald 52 
Milontin 430b 
Miltown (Equanil): 
155b; Medicine 429d 
Mimmi, Marcello 54 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219b; Foreign Investments 269b; 
Geological Survey, U.S. 293c; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 415a; 
Metallurgy 432d; Prices 566d. See 
also separate minerals and various 


Chemotherapy 


states, provinces and countries 
Mineralogy 
Cartography 145c; Geological Sur- 


vey, U.S. 292d; Geology 294c; Urani- 
um 723c 
Mining: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Business Review 135a; Employment 
236c; Income and Product, U.S. 342a; 
Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 737b. 
See also under various minerals 
Minnesota 
Mint, United States: see Coinage 
Miquelon: see French Union; St. 
Pierre and Miquelon 
Miranda, Carmen (Maria 
Miranda da Cunha) 516d 
Missiles, Guided: see Munitions 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Jet Propulsion 
53, 52 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 
See also various churches 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Mitchell, James Paul 56, 55, 54 
Mitchell, William DeWitt 516d 
Mohammedanism: see Islam 
Molnar, Ferenc: see Obituaries 53 
Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 
56, 55, 54 
U.S.S.R. 694¢ 
Molybdenum: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Monaco 
Monetary Units: see Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 
Money Markets: see Banking 
Mongolian People’s Republic 
Montana 
Montessori, Maria: see Obituaries 53 
Montez, Maria: see Obituaries 52 
Montreal 
Montserrat: see Leeward Islands 
Moody, (Arthur Edson) Blair: 
Obituaries 55 
Moore, A(rthur) Harry: 
53 


do Carmo 


see 

see Obituaries 

Moose, Loyal Order of: sce Societies 
and Associations, é 

Moral Re-Armament, World As- 
sembly for: see World Assembly 
for Moral Re-Armament 56, 55, 
54, 53 

Mormons 
Church Membership 168a 

Morocco, French 
Armies of the World 60c; Disasters 
212b; Egypt 229b; France 278b; 
French Union 282b; Iron and Steel 
370c; Judaism 384d; Manganese 
419b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; UN 700a 

Morocco, Spanish: see Spanish Colo- 
nial Empire 
Armies of the World 60d; Iron and 
Steel 370c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443 

Morphine: see Chemistry 53 
Narcotics 472b 

Morris, Lloyd: see Obituaries 55 

Morrow, Elizabeth Reeve Cutter (Mrs. 
Dwight Whitney Morrow) 517a 

Morse, Wayne Lyman 52 

Mortgages, Farm: see Farm Credit 
System 56. See Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration 56, 54, 53, 52. See 
Farm Credit Administration 55, 
54) 53; 52 

Mortgages, Home: sce Banking 56, 
55, 54, 53. See Housing 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52 
Savings and Loan Industry 614b; 
U.S. 703b 

Morton, Mark: see Obituaries 52 

Moscow 55, 54, 53, 52 

Mossadegh, Mohammed 54, 53, 52 

Motels: see ‘Tourist Travel 54, 53, 52 

Motion Pictures 
Brando, Marlon 115b; Foreign In- 
vestments 271d; Kelly, Grace 387c; 
Lutherans 414b; Music 470c; Photog- 
raphy 547b; Radio and Television 
581d; Words and Meanings, New 
750d 

Motor-Boat Racing 

Motor Transportation 
Automobile Industry 76a; Disasters 
212d; Labour Unions 391b; Muni- 
tions 463b; Petroleum 539d; Police 
554d; Railroads 587c; Taxation 667d; 
Tourist Travel 681a; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 681d; Tunnels 691a; 
Urban Transportation, Wiss o723d. 
See also various states and countries 


Motor Vehicles: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Ac- 
cidents (Accident Prevention); 
Automobile Industry; Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Motor 
Transporation 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Electric Transportation 53, 52 

Mott, John Raleigh 517a 

Moulton, Forest Ray: see Obituaries 


Mountain Climbing: see Geography 
56. See Exploration and Discovery 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

Mt. Everest, Climbing of: see Ex- 
ploration and Discovery 54, 53, 52 

Mozambique: see Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories 

Mules: see Livestock 

Mundt, Kar! Ear! 55 

Municipal Government 
Debt, National 204c; Police 554c; 
Public Health Engineering 574b; 
Social Security 629b; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 681d; Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 723d. See also various 
cities and states 

Munitions 


Armies of the World 59a; Aviation, 
Military 83b; Jet Propulsion 381c; 
Marine Corps, U.S. 421d; NATO 


499d; Navies of the World 478b; 
Radio and Television 584c; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of, 649a; Words 
and Meanings, New 750d 
Munn, Frank: see Obituaries 54 
ea ge Sir Keith A.: see Obituaries 
Murray, Philip: see Obituaries 53 
Muscat (Masqat) and Oman: see 
Arabia 
Museums 
Art Exhibitions 62d; Photography 
547c; Smithsonian Institution 625d 
Music 
Communism 182a; Electronics 235c; 
Labour Unions 391b; Motion Pic- 
tures 458c; Negroes, American 481d; 
Pulitzer Prizes 578b; Theatre 676b 
Music Library Association: see So- 
eae. and Associations, U.S. 53, 
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Mutton: see Meat 

Mutual Security Program: see For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 55, 54. 
See Mutual Security Program 53. 
See European Recovery Program 
52 


International Trade 360a 

Mysoline 430b 

Mysteclin 431b 

Mysuran chloride 430b 

Naguib, Mohammed 55, 54, 53, 52 

Nagy, Imre 54 

Narcotics 
Crime 191c; Psychiatry 571d; 
Health Service, U.S. 575c 

Nasalli-Rocca di Corneliano, Giovanni- 
Battista Cardinal: see Obituaries 
53 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel 56, 55 
Egypt 228d 

National Academy of Sciences: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Association of State Li- 
braries: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Budget: 
tional 

National Bureau of Standards: sce 
Standards, National Bureau of 

National CatholicCommunityServ- 
ice: see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of 
America: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 56 

National Debt: sec Debt, National 

National Education Association: sce 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis: see Poliomyelitis 56, 55. 
See Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Infan- 
tile Paralysis 54 

National Gallery of Art: see Smith- 
sonian Institution 

National Geographic Society 
Astronomy 68d; Geography 292a 

National Guard 
Selective Service, U.S. 618b 

National Income and National 
Product: see Income and Prod- 
uct, U.S. 

National Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 

Nationalization of Industries: see 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of; Rail- 
roads 54, 53, 52. See Coal; Public 


Public 


see Budget, Na- 


INDEX 771 


Utilities 53, 52. See lran 53, 52 
Newspapers and Magazines 494a 

National Labor Relations Board 

National Museum: see Smithsonian 
Institution 

National Parks and Monuments 
Tourist Travel 681b 

National Production Authority: see 
Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S. 52 

National Recreation Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 56,55 

National Safety Council: see Acci- 
dents 56, 55. See Accident Pre- 
vention 54, 53, 52 

National Science Foundation: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
56, 55, 54, 53 

National Shipping Authority: see 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 54, 
53 


National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc.: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 56, 
55, 54 

National Temperance League, Inc.: 
Hi Societies and Associations, 

ES: 

National Wealth: see Wealth and 
Income, Distribution of 

Natural Gas: see Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 

Naturalization: see Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 
56, 55. See Aliens 54, 53, 52 

Nauru: see Trust Territories 

‘Nautilus’ 477c 

Navajoite 445b 

Navies of the World 
Atomic Energy 72a; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 84d; Disasters 211d 

Navy, U.S. Department of: see Gov- 

ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Aviation, Military 84d; Disasters 
210d; Electronics 234a; Merchant 
Marine 431d; Munitions 464b; Na- 
vies of the World 478b; Radio and 
Television 584d; Selective Service, 
U.S. 617d; Shipbuilding 619a; U.S. 
705d 

Nazimuddin, Khwaja 52 

N.E.A.: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 54, 53, 

Nebraska 

Necrology: see Obituaries 

Negroes, American 
Education 226d; Roman Catholic 
Church 602d. See also various states 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 
India 343b; Portuguese Overseas Ter- 
ritories 561d; Socialism 627b 

Nelson, Harold Hayden: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Nelson, Oscar Matthew (Battling): see 
Obituaries 55 

Nepal 
World Health Organization 752b 

Nervous System: see Psychosomatic 
Medicine 56, 55, 54, 52 
Death Statistics 202b; Dermatology 
209a; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575c; Surgery 659a 

Netherlands 


Armies of the World 58d; Art Exhi- 
bitions 64d; Automobile Industry 
77b; Aviation, Civil 79d; Birth Sta- 


tistics 105d; Coal 174a; Coke 177b; 
Dairy Products 196d; Dance 201b; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Na- 
tional 204d; Eggs 228c; Electrical 
Industries 233d; European Unity 
243d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 247b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 271b; Forests 274b; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 287b; Glass 


302a; Horticulture 325c; Housing 
331a; Immigration, Emigration and 
Naturalization 339c; Infant Mor- 


tality 349b; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
353c; International Trade 360d; Mer- 
chant Marine 432b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Museums 468b; Music 468d; Navies 
of the World 477c; Prices 568a; Rail- 
roads 588c; Refugees 592a; Religion 
593b; Rye 608b; Shipbuilding 619d; 
Socialism 628a; Surinam 659c; Tariffs 
664d; Telephone 669c; Tuberculosis 
689b; U.S. 708d; Wines 747a; Zinc 
759b 

Netherlands Antilles 

Netherlands New Guinea 
World Health Organization 752b 

Netherlands Overseas Territories: 
see Netherlands Antilles; Nether- 
lands New Guinea; Surinam 

Neumann, Alfred: see Obituaries 53 

Neutrons: see Physics 

Nevada 

New Brunswick 

New Caledonia: 
French 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Nickel 498c 


see Pacific Islands, 


ey INDEX 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
American Citizens Abroad 38a 

New Guinea: see Papua-New Guinea 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Netherlands New 
Guinea; Trust Territories 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443 

New Hampshire 

New Hebrides 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Newspapers and Magazines 
Advertising 20a; Communism 181d; 
Friends, Religious Society of, 283c; 
Literary Prizes 407c; Motion Pic- 
tures 456a; Printing 569b; Pulitzer 
Prizes 577d; Russian Literature 608a; 
Turkey 692b 

New York 
Bridges 117c 

New York City 
Bridges 117b 

New Zealand 
Agriculture 29a; American Citizens 
Abroad 38a; Antarctica 44b; Armies 
of the World 59d; Aviation, Civil 
80c; Birth Statistics 105d; Common- 
wealth of Nations 179d; Dairy 
Products 196d; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Epidemi- 
ology 242a; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 247b; Football 265c; 
Forests 274b; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339c; Infant 
Mortality 349a; International Trade 
363c; Law 399b; Lumber 413c; Meat 
428b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Mormons 452c; Mo- 
tor Transportation 460a; Museums 
468a; Navies of the World 477d; 
Oceanography 522b; Prices 567c; 
Refugees 592a; Socialism 627b; So- 
cial Security 630c; Soil Conservation 
640a; Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation 644c; Tariffs 665c; Town and 
Regional Planning 682b; Trust Terri- 
tories 688d; Tuberculosis 689b; Wines 
747a; Wool 750a 

Nicaragua 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Costa Rica 189b; 


Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 246b; Foreign Investments 
270d; Honduras 320d; Illiteracy 


339a; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
Organization of American States 
526d; Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States 527c; Roads and High- 


ways 601c; Tariffs 665b; World 
Health Organization 752c 
Nickel 


Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 445; Secondary Metals 615b 
Nieto del Rio, Félix: see Obituaries 54 
Niger: see French Union; French 
West Africa 

Nigeria: see British West Africa 
Cartography 146b; Cocoa 176b; For- 
ests 274a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
353d; Islam 373b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Tin 679a; 
World Health Organization 752b 

Niles, David K.: see Obituaries 53 

Nitti, Francesco Saverio: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

aoe Richard Milhous 56, 55, 54, 


Political Parties, U.S. 558a 

NLRB: see National Labor Relations 
Board 

Nobel Prizes 

Noble, Thomas 
aries 54 

Norfolk Island: see Commonwealth 
of Nations 55, 54, 52 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Armies of the World 58b; Common- 
wealth of Nations 179d; Commu- 
nism 182c; Cyprus 195a; Denmark 
207a; Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 
266c; International Trade 362c; Italy 
377b; Marine Corps, U.S. 422a; Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs 441d; Navies of 
the World 478a; Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization 644c; U.S.S.R. 
695c 

North Borneo: see British Borneo 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Northern Ireland: sce Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of 56, 55, 54. See Ireland, 
Northern 53, 52 
Astronomy 67d 

Northern Rhodesia: see Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Federation of, 56, 
55, 54. See Rhodesia, Northern 54, 
53, 52 
Cartography 146b; Copper 188b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; National Parks and Mon- 
uments 477b; Tunnels 69la; Zinc 
759b 

Northwest Territories 


Tertius: see Obitu- 


Norway 
Aluminum 36d; Antarctica 44b; 
Armies of the World 58d; Automo- 
bile Industry 77b; Aviation, Civil 
80c: Birth Statistics 105d; Death 


Statistics 202c; Debt, National 204d; 
Electrical Industries 233d; Employ- 
ment 238a; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 247b; Fisheries 261a; 
Foreign Investments 272b; Housing 
331a; Ice Skating 336c; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 


opment 353b; Lumber 413c; Mer- 
chant Marine 432b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 


Music 468d; Navies of the World 
478a; Prices 568b; Shipbuilding 619d; 


Socialism 627c; Sociology 638a; 
Sweden 660c; Track and _ Field 
Sports 684a; Tuberculosis 689b; 
Zinc 759b 

Norwich, Alfred Duff Cooper, 1st 


Viscount, of Aldwich: see Obituar- 
ies 55 
Nose and Throat, Diseases of: see 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 
Nova Scotia 
Novello, Ivor: see Obituaries 52 
Nuclear Studies: sce Physics 
Nursing 56, 55. See Hospitals 54, 53, 
52 


Hospitals 326c; Industrial Health 
348b; Public Health Service, U.S. 
575c; Red Cross 590c; World Health 
Organization 752c 

Nutrition, Experimental 
Agricultural Research Service Baier 
Biochemistry 103d; Child Welfare 
159b; Dentistry 207d; Home Eco- 
nomics 319b; Physiology 550b; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575b; Surgery 
659b; Tropical Diseases 687b; Vita- 
mins and Nutrition 735d 

Nuts 
Horticulture 325c 

Nuvolari, Tazio: see Obituaries 54 

Nyasaland: see Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Federation of, 56, 55, 54. See 
Nyasaland 54, 53, 52 
Cartography 146b 

Nylon: see Textile Industry 55, 54, 
53. See Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres 54, 53, 52 
Plastics 552c 

Nygaardsvold, Johan: see Obituaries 
53 


Nystatin: Dermatology 208c; Medicine 
43la 

Oats 
Agriculture 24c; International Trade 
361b 

Obituaries 

Obstetrics: see Medicine 55. See 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 54, 
53, 52 

Occupational 
trial Health 

Occupational Therapy: see Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 52 

Oceanography 
Cartography 145c; Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U.S. 174c; Electronics 
235d; Exploration and Discovery 
249d; Fisheries 261a; Geology 294a; 
International Geophysical Year 
(1957-88) 354b; Marine Biology 
420a; National Geographic Society 
473d 

Odria, Manuel A. 52 

Office of Defense Mobilization: see 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
54. See Defense Mobilization 
Agencies, U.S. 52 

Office of Education, U.S.: see Edu- 
cation 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. De- 
partment of, 54. See Federal Se- 
curity Agency 53, 52 

Office of Rent Stabilization: see 
Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 

Ohio 

Oil: see Petroleum 

Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 


Diseases: see Indus- 


Oklahoma 

Old-Age Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 

Old-Age Pensions: see Social Secur- 
ity 


See also under various states 
Oleomargarine: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 55, 54, 53, 52 

Olives: see Fruit 

Olympic Games 

O’Mahoney, Joseph Christopher 52 

Oman and Muscat (Masqat): see 

_ Arabia 

O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Ontario 

Ontos 421d 

Opera: see Music 

Ophthalmology: see Eye, Diseases of 
the 
Law 395c 

Opium: see Narcotics and Narcotic 
Traffic 52 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert 55 

OPSPA  (oxa-penta-methylene-diethy- 
lene-thio-phosphoramide) 751b 

Oranges: see Fruit 


Orchestras: see Music 

Oregon 
Bridges 117d 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation: see Foreign 
Aid Programs, U.S. 56, 54. See 
International Trade 56, 54, 53, 52. 
See Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation 55. See 
Mutual Security Program 53. See 
European Recovery Program 52 
Dyes 217a 

Organization of American States 
Costa Rica 189b; Ecuador 221c; 
Nicaragua 498a; Organization of 
Central American States 527c 

Organization of Central American 
States 56. See Guatemala 55, 54 
Honduras 321a; Salvador, El 611a 

Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Osteopathy 56, 55. See Medicine 54, 
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, 

O.T.C. (Organization for Trade Co- 
operation): see Tariffs 56 

Ottaviani, Alfredo 54 

Ottawa 

Oursler, (Charles) Fulton: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Outdoor Advertising: see Advertis- 
ing 54, 53, 52 

Quter Mongolia: see 
People’s Republic 

Oxamycin 154d 

P2V-7 Neptune 85a 

PSM-2 Marlin 85a 

P6M SeaMaster 85a 

PA-105 152a 

Pace, Frank, Jr. 53, 52 

Pacific Islands, British 

Pacific Islands, French 

Pacific Islands, U.S.: see Samoa, 
American 56, 55. See Guam; Ha- 
waii 56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

Pacific Islands Under Trusteeship: 
see Marshall, Caroline and Mari- 
ana Islands; Trust Territories 

Padilla Nervo, Luis 52 

Pagitan 430b 

Painting 54, 53, 52 
Art Sales 65b; Museums 467a 

Paints and Varnishes 
Foreign Investments 270d; Labour 
Unions 391b 

Pakistan 
Afghanistan 21d; Agriculture 28b; 
Armies of the World 58b; Aviation, 
Civil 80c; Canals and Inland Water- 
ways 142d; Christian Unity 166d; 
Commonwealth of Nations 179d; 
Communism 183b; Cotton 190d; 
Dams 198c; Dyes 217b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 246d; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266c; 
Foreign Investments 271c;_ India 
343c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
International Trade 363c; Iran 368a; 
Iraq 368c; Islam 373b; Law 399c; 
Marriage and Divorce 423b; Mer- 
chant Marine 432d; Middle Eastern 
Affairs 441b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Motor Trans- 
portation 460a; Museums 468a; Na- 
vies of the World 477d; Railroads 
588c; Rice 600a; Seismology 617a; 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
644c; Squash Racquets 648a; Tariffs 
665b; Tea 668c; Turkey 692c; Wheat 


Mongolian 


744a; World Health Organization 
752c¢ 
Palaeontology 


Botany 112c; Geology 294b 

Palestine: sce Israel; Jordan; United 
Nations 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Jerusalem 54, 53, 52 
Refugees 592b; UN 700b 

Panama 
Birth Statistics 105d; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Foreign 
Investments 272a; Infant Mortality 
349b; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
Latin-American Literature 394a; Mer- 
chant Marine 432b; Navies of the 
World 477d; Organization of Ameri- 
can States 527b; Organization of Cen- 
tral American States 527c; Panama 
Canal Zone 533d; Roads and High- 
ways 601c; Roman Catholic Church 
603a; World Health Organization 
752c 

Panama Canal Zone 
Benes of the World 61c; Panama 
533a 

Pan American Union: see Organiza- 
tion of American States 

Pandit, Vijayalakshmi 54 ; 

Papagos, Alexandros 517c¢ 

Paper and Pulp Industry 
Advertising 21a; Employment 236d; 
Foreign Investments 272c; Forests 
273c; International Trade 361b; La- 
bour Unions 391b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 489d; Prices 566d; Print- 
ing 569b; Public Health Engineering 
574c; Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 
738a 

Papua-New Guinea 56, 55, 54, 53. 
See Commonwealth of Nations 52 
Cartography 146c 


Paraguay 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Disasters 211a; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
Navies of the World 477d; Organiza- 
tion of American States 526d; Roads 
and Highways 601d; World Health 
Organization 752c 

Parasiodol 430b 

Parents and Teachers, National 
Congress of: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

Paris 

Paris Agreements: see London Con- 
ference and Paris Agreements 55 

Parks and Monuments: see National 
Parks and Monuments 

Parliament, British 55, 54, 53, 52 

Pashtunistan or Pakhtoonistan: see 
Pakistan 56. See Afghanistan 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52 

Pasvolsky, Leo: see Obituaries 54 

Patents 

Patterson, Paul C.: see Obituaries 53 

Patterson, Robert P.: see Obituaries 53 

Pauling, Linus Carl 55 

Paz, Ezequiel P.: see Obituaries 54 

Paz Estenssoro, Victor 53 

Peaches: see Fruit 

Peanuts 
Agriculture 24c; Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 727a 

Pears: see Fruit 

Pearson, Lester Bowles 53, 52 

Pecans: see Nuts 

Peers, Edgar Allison: see Obituaries 53 

Pekkala, Mauno: see Obituaries 53 

Pella, Giuseppe 54, 53, 52 

Penicillin: see Medicine 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Chemotherapy 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Chemistry 54, 53 
Heart and Circulatory Diseases 317d; 
Tropical Diseases 687¢ 

Pennsylvania 

Penrose, Stephen B. L., Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Pension, Old-Age: see Social Secur- 


ity 
See also under various states 
Pensions, Veterans’: see Veterans 


Administration (U.S.) 

Pentolinium tartrate 751c 

Perez Jimenez, Marcos 54 

Performing Right Societies: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Peron, Juan Domingo 
Argentina 54d; Roman Catholic 
Church 603a 

Peron, Maria Eva Duarte de: see 
Obituaries 53. See Peron, Maria 
Eva Duarte de 52 

Perret, Auguste: see Obituaries 55 

Perry, Bliss: see Obituaries 55 

Perry, John Lester: sce Obituaries 53 

Persia: sce lran 

Peru 
Agriculture 29a; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Birth Statistics 105d; Bolivia 109b; 
Copper 188b; Cotton 190d; Death 
Statistics 202c; Debt, National 204d; 
Disasters 211a; Ecuador 221c; Ex- 
ploration and Discovery 249c; For- 
eign Investments 270d; _ Illiteracy 
338d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; 
Iron and Steel 370b; Lead 400d; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Organization of American States 
527a;: Narcotics 472c; Navies of the 
World 477d; Roads and Highways 
601d; Silver 624a; Soil Conservation 
640b; Sugar 656d; Tariffs 665b; Wines 
747a; World Health Organization 
752¢ 

Pétain, Henri P.: see Obituaries 52 

Peters, Susan: see Obituaries 53 

Petroleum 
Disasters 211b; Eastern European 
Economic Planning 219a; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 247d; 
Fires and Fire Losses 260b; Foreign 
Investments 270a; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 287c; Geological Sur- 
vey, U.S. 293c; Geology 294c; Inter- 
national Trade 360b; Iraq 369a; Mo- 
tor Transportation 459d; Plastics 
552c; Public Utilities 576a; Strikes 
654c; Urban Transportation, U.S. 
724d 

Petsche, Maurice: see Obituaries 52 

Peurifoy, John E(mil) 517d 

Phemister, Dallas B(urton): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Philadelphia 

Philanthropy: 
Bequests 

Philately 

Philippines, Republic of the 
Agriculture 30b; American Citizens 
Abroad 38a; Armies of the World 
59d; Aviation, Civil 80c; Cocoa 176b; 
Communism 183b; Debt, National 
204d; Disasters 211b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 247b; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 266c; Illit- 
eracy 338d; International Law 357b; 
International Monetary Fund 358c; 
International Trade 360d; Iron and 
Steel 370c; Japan 379b; Mineral and 


see Donations and 


od 


Metal Production and Prices 443; Na- 


vies of the World 477d; Rice 600a; 
Roads and Highways 602c; Seismol- 
or 6760: Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 


pe 


— 


ganization 644c; Sugar 656d: Tariffs 
666b; World Health Organization 752c 
Philosophy 
Literary Prizes 407c 
Phosphates: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 


Photography 

Cartography 145c; Electronics 235a; 
Motion Pictures 454d: Munitions 
463a; Newspapers and Magazines 


489d; Physics 548c; Printing 569b; 
Pulitzer Prizes 578b 
Physics 
Chemistry 154a; International Geo- 
physical Year (1957-58) 354b; Kusch, 
Polykarp 390b; Lamb, Willis E., jr: 
393b; Philosophy 545a; Standards, 
National Bureau of, 648d 
Physiology 
Biochemistry 103d; Psychiatry 571d; 
_Vitamins and Nutrition 736a 
Picabia, Francis: see Obituaries 54 
Pickersgill, John Whitney 56, 55, 54 
Pig Iron: see Iron and Steel 
Pigs: see Livestock 
Pinay, Antoine 53 
Pineapples: see Fruit 
Pinero, Jess Toribio: see Obituaries 53 
Pinetree Chain 75ic 
Pipelines: see Federal Power Com- 
mission 
Pitkin, Walter B.: see Obituaries 54 
Pittsburgh 
Pius XII 
Roman Catholic Church 603a; Vati- 
can City State 726d 
Planned Parenthood: see 
Control 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Bureau of: sce 


Birth 


Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 54, 53, 52 

Plastics 
Architecture 52c; Ceramics 149d; 


Chemistry 152c; Disasters 211b; Heart 
and Circulatory Diseases 317d; Hor- 
ticulture 325c; Marine Corps, 
421d; Motion Pictures 457d; Muni- 
tions 464a; Printing 569b 

Plastiras, Nicholas: see Obituaries 54 

Piatinum: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Secondary Metals 615b 

Pleomycin 152a 

Pleven, René 52 

Plums: sce Fruit 

Plutonium: see Atomic Energy 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Physics 55, 54 

Pneumatic Bricks 52c 

Pneumonia: see Respiratory Dis- 
eases 
Infant Mortality 349c 

Poetry: sce Jewish Literature 56, 55, 
54. See American Literature; Ca- 
nadian Literature; English Liter- 
ature; French Literature; Latin- 
American Literature; Literary 
Prizes; Russian Literature; Span- 
ish Literature 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Book Publishing 52 
Italian Literature 375d 

Pogany, Willy (William Andrew) 518a 

Poland 
Armies of the World 61d; Automobile 
Industry 77b; Aviation, Civil 80c; 
Coal 174a; Coke 177b; Disasters 
211b; Eastern European Economic 
Planning 218d; Education 227d; Elec- 
trical Industries 233d; Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions 252b; Gliding 302c; Horti- 
culture 325d; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339d; Iron 
and Steel 370d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Museums 
468b; Navies of the World 477d; 
Railroads 588c; Shipbuilding 619d; 
Soil Conservation 639c; Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 644d; Track 
and Field Sports 684a; Tuberculosis 
689a; Yalta Documents 755d; Zinc 
759b 

Pole Vaulting: sce Track and Field 
Sports 

Police : 
Crime 191a; Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation 254d; Law 396d 

Poliomyelitis 56, 55. See Infantile 
Paralysis 54, 53, 52 , 
Chemotherapy 155a; Child Welfare 
159d; Denmark 207b; Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 217d; Education 
222d; Medical Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled 428c; Medicine 429a; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575b; Salk, 
Jonas Edward 610b; U.S. 707b; World 
Health Organization 752c 

Political Parties, British 56, 55, 54, 53 
Great Britain 306d; Socialism 627a 

Political Parties, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53. 


See Elections, U.S. 53, 52. See 
Democratic Party; Republican 
Party 52 


Elections, U.S. 231c; Labour Unions 
391d. See also under individual states 
Political Science 56, 55, 54, 53 
Literary Prizes 407c 
Polo 
Polylysine 154c 
Polymethylstyrene 152d 
Polyvinylamine 154c 
Popular Music: see Music 
Population, Movements of: sce Ref- 


ugees 

Populations of the Countries of the 
World: see Areas and Populations 
of the Countries of the World 

Population Statistics: see Census 
Data, U.S. 

Pork: see Meat 

Porto Rico: sce Puerto Rico 

Portugai 
Aviation, Civil 82b; Birth Statistics 
105d; Death Statistics 202c; Debt, 
National 204d; Disasters 211a; Epi- 
demiology 241d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 247b; Football 
265b; Foreign Investments 271b; 
Housing 331a; Illiteracy 339a; India 
343c; Infant Mortality 349b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Navies of the World 477d; Uranium 
723c; U.S. 708d; Wines 746d 

Portuguese Overseas Territories 
India 343c 

Post Office 
Aviation, Civil 80b; Labour Unions 
391b; Newspapers and Magazines 
489c; Philately 542a; U.S. 706a; 
Words and Meanings, New 75la 

Potash: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 

Potatoes 
Agriculture 24c; 
mental 506a 

Poultry: see Eggs; Livestock; Meat 
Canning Industry 144c; Frozen Foods 
283d; Respiratory Diseases 594d 

Powys, Theodore Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Prasad, Rajendra 53 

Precious Stones: see Gem Stones 

Prednisolone: Allergy 36c; Endocrinolo- 
gy 238b; Medicine 430d; Public 
Health Service, U.S.575b; Rheumatic 
Diseases 597c 

Prednisone: Allergy 36c; Endocrinology 
238b; Medicine 429b; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 575b; Rheumatic Dis- 
eases 597c 

Presbyterian Church 
Christian Unity 165d; Church Mem- 
bership 168b 

Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers 

President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission: see Materials Policy Com- 
mission 53 

Preysing-Lichtenegg-Moos, Count Kon- 
rad von: see Obituaries 51 

Prices 
Business Review 131d; Foreign In- 
vestments 270c; Income and Product, 
U.S. 340d; International Trade 359c; 
Political Parties, U.S. 559b; Rail- 
roads 587a. See also various com- 
modities, industries and countries 

Price Stabilization, Office of: see 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, 
54. See Price Stabilization, Office 
of, 53 

Priest, lvy Maude Baker 53 

Primary Education: see Education 
55, 54, 53, 52 

Prince Edward Island 

Principe: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 

Printing 
Newspapers and Magazines 490a; 
Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 738a 

Prisoners of War 54, 53, 52 
China 162d; Japan 378d; Red Cross 
590d 

Prisons 
See also various states 

Prizes and Awards: see Libraries; 
Mathematics 56, 55. See Radioand 
Television 56, 55, 54. See American 
Library Association; Anthropolo- 
gy; Art Exhibitions; Geography; 
Literary Prizes; Mineralogy; Mo- 
tion Pictures; Nobel Prizes; Pu- 
litzer Prizes; Roman Catholic 
Church; Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S.; Theatre; etc. 56, 55, 
54, 53, 52 
Archaeology 49d; Architecture 52c; 
Atomic Energy 72a; Birth Control 
105a; Contract Bridge 186d; Dance 
199d; Glass 302b; Music 469a; Ne- 
groes, American 481c; Newspapers 
and Magazines 490d; Smithsonian 
Institution 626b; Sociology 637d. See 
aJso various sports 

Production, Industrial: see Business 
Review f 
See also separate industries and vari- 
ous states, provinces and countries 

Profits, Company: sec Business Re- 
view 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Taxa- 
tion 55, 54, 53, 52 

Prokofiev, Sergi: see Obituaries 54 

Properdin: Physiology 550d; Words and 
Meanings, New 751c 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

Protons: see Physics 

Prunes: see Fruit 

Psychiatry 
Chemotherapy 155b; Hospitals 327a; 
Medicine 429c; Narcotics 472d; Psy- 
chology 572b; Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine 573a; Tuberculosis 690a; Vene- 
real Diseases 728c 

Psychology’ 
Philosophy 544c; Psychiatry 571b; 
Sociology 637a 


Nutrition, Experi- 


Psychosomatic Medicine 
Hospitals 327a; Psychiatry 571b 
Public Assistance: see Child Welfare; 
Social Security 
Budget, National 
various states 
Public Health Engineering 
Industrial Health 347d; Municipal 
Government 462a; Tunnels 691d; 
World Health Organization 752b 
Public Health Service, U.S. 56, 55, 
54. See Epidemics and Public 
Health Services 53, 52 
Child Welfare 159d; Medical Reha- 
bilitation of the Disabled 428c; Med- 
icine 429b; Municipal Government 
462a; Nursing 505a; Poliomyelitis 
555d; Public Health Engineering 
574b; Respiratory Diseases 594d; 
Selective Service, U.S. 617c; Tuber- 
culosis 689a; Venereal Diseases 728c¢ 
Public Libraries: see American Li- 
brary Association; Libraries 
Public Relations 55, 54, 53, 52 
Public Utilities 
Building and Construction Industry 
128b; Business Review 135a; Elec- 
trical Industries Electronics 
234c; Employment 236c; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 287c; Income 
and Product, U.S. 342a; Insurance 
350a; Railroads 586d; Securities and 
Exchange Commission 616a; Strikes 


126b. See also 


232c; 


654c; Taxation 667c; Wages and 
Hours 738a 
Publishing: see Book Publishing 


and Book Sales; Newspapers and 
Magazines 

Puerto Rico 
Birth Statistics 105d; Bridges 118d; 
Death Statistics 202c; Infant Mor- 
tality 349b; Latin-American Litera- 
ture 393c; National Labor Relations 
Board 475b; Sugar 656d; Wildlife 
Conservation 745a 

Pugmire, Ernest I.: see Obituaries 54 

Pulitzer, Joseph 518a 

Pulitzer Prizes 
Music 469b 

Pulp Industry: see Paper and Pulp 
Industry 

Purcell, Edward Mills 53 

Pusey, Nathan Marsh 54 

Putnam, Herbert 518a 

Pyrite: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 

Qatar: see Arabia 

Q Fever: see Respiratory Diseases 53, 
52. See Veterinary Medicine 52 

Quakers: see Friends, Religious So- 
ciety of 

Quarles, Donald A(ubrey) 56 

Quebec 

Quiroga Y Palacios, Fernando 54 

Quo Tai-chi: see Obituaries 53 

Raab, Julius 54 

Rabbittite 445b 

Racial Segregation: see Education; 
Law 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Child 
Welfare; Political Parties 55 
Alabama 32c; Negroes, American 
481a; South Africa, The Union of, 
642a; UN 701a; U.S. 707b 

Racing and Races: see Air Races and 
Records; Automobile Racing; 
Horse Racing; Motor-Boat Rac- 
ing; Track and Field Sports; 
Yachting 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Olympic Games 53 

Radar: see Telephone 56, 55, 54. See 
Electronics 56, 54, 53, 52. See 
Munitions, 53. See Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration 52 
Aviation, Military 83b; Marine 
Corps, U.S. 421d; Meteorology 436a; 
Police 554d 

Radescu, Nicolas: see Obituaries 54 

Radford, Arthur William 56, 55, 
54 

Radio and Television 56, 55, 54. 
Radio 53, 52 
Advertising 20a; Chemistry 153d; 
Christian Science 165c; Electronics 
235b; Federal Communications Com- 
mission 255b; Glass 302b; Humour 
331c; London 410d; Methodist 
Church 438c; Motion Pictures 454c; 
Munitions 463a; Music 468c; News- 
papers and Magazines 489b; Police 
554d; Poliomyelitis 556a; Public 
Utilities 577a; Railroads 587d; Shows 
623b; Standards, National Bureau of, 


See 


648d; Words and Meanings, New 
750d; World Health Organization 
752d 


Radiology: see X-Ray and Radiology 

Railroad Accidents: see Disasters 

Railroads 
Disasters 212c; Forests 273d; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 365c; 
Labour Unions 391b; Munitions 464b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 494a; 
Public Utilities 577a; Social Security 
629b; Stocks and Bonds 650a; Strikes 
654d; Urban Transportation, U.S. 
723d; Words and Meanings, New 
751a. See also various cities, states 
and countries 

Raine, William MacLeod: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Rainfall: see Meteorology 

Raisins: see Fruit 
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Ramiets: see Jet Propulsion 55, 54, 

Randall, James G(arfield): see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Randall Commission: see Tariffs 56, 
55. See International Trade 55. 

Rapid Transit: see Urban Transpor- 
tation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See Elec- 
tric Transportation 53, 52 


Rascal: Aviation, Military 84a; Mu- 
nitions 465d 
Rates of Exchange: see Exchange 


Control and Exchange Rates 

Rau, (Sir) Narsing (Benegal Narsinga): 
see Obituaries 54 

Raunormine 151d 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan (Mrs. Nor- 
ton Sanford Baskin): see Obituaries 
4 


Rawson, Arturo: see Obituaries 53 

Rayburn, Sam 53 
Political Parties, U.S. 559¢ 

Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres: 
see Textile Industry 56, 55. See 
Rayon and Other Synthetic Fi- 
bres 54, 53, 52 
Clothing Industry 173b 

Razmara, Ali: see Obituaries 52 

Reclamation: see Soil Conservation 
56, 55, 54. See Forests; Irrigation 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 53, 52 
Geological Survey, U.S. 293b 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 55, 54, 53, 52 

Red Cross 
Donations and Bequests 214a 

Reed, David Aiken: see Obituaries 54 

Reforestation: sce Forests 

Reformed Church: see Presbyterian 
Church 

Refugees 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 267¢; 
Immigration, Emigration and Natu- 
ralization 339c; Red Cross 591a; UN 
700d 

Regulus: Aviation, Military 85a; Mu- 
nitions 465b 

Relay Racing: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Relief: see Community Chest; Red 
Cross; Social Security 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Child Welfare 52 
See also various cities, provinces and 
states 


Religion 

Christian Unity 165d;  Commu- 
nism 182a; Donations and Bequests 
214b; Graham, William Franklin 


306a; Missions, Foreign (Religious) 


447c; Philosophy 544c. See also 
various churches and religious 
organizations 


Religious Denominations: see 
Church Membership 

Religious Education 
Judaism 385c; Roman 
Church 603a 

Remington, William Walter: see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Remoén, José Antonio 53 
Obituaries 518b 

Rent Control: sec Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of, 53. See Law 53, 52 

Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 

Rent Stabilization Board: see De- 
fours Mobilization Agencies, U.S. 
5 

Representatives, House of: see 
United States Congress 56, 55. See 
Elections, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Congress, United States 54, 
53,52 

Republican Party: sce Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 56, 55, 54, 53. See Re- 
pubiican Party 52 
See also various states 

Rescinnamine 151d 

Research Libraries, Association of: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S 


Catholic 


Reserpine: Chemistry 151d; Medicine 
429c; Psychiatry 571d; Public Health 
Service, U.S. 575c 

Resins: see Plastics 
Paints and Varnishes 529b 

Respiratory Diseases 
Death Statistics 202b; Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 217c; Epidemi- 
ology 241c; Heart and Circulatory 
Diseases 318a; Medicine 430d; Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. 575c; Surgery 

Sales: sce Business Review 
Savioe 

Reunion 
Social Security 628c 

Reuter, Ernst: see Obituaries 54 

Reuther, Walter Philip 56 

Reynolds, William Neal: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Rhee, Syngman 55, 54, 53 

Rheumatic Diseases 
Chemistry 152b; Heart and Circula- 
tory Diseases 317d; Medicine 430d; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575b; 
Words and Meanings, New 750d 
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Rheumatism: see Rheumatic Dis- 
eases 54, 53, 52 

Rhode Island 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federa- 
tion of, 56, 55, 54. See Nyasaland; 
Rhodesia, Northern; Rhodesia 
Southern 54, 53, 52 
Law 399c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 494b; Nickel 498d; Railroads 
590b: Refugees 592a; Tariffs 665c; 
Wildlife Conservation 745c 

Rice, Grantland: see Obituaries 55 

Rice 
Agriculture 24c; International Trade 
360b 

Riddell, Robert Gerald: see Obituaries 
2 


Riddle, Samuel D.: see Obituaries 52 

Ridgway, Matthew Bunker 55, 54, 
5ono2 

Riggs, Lynn: see Obituaries 55 

Rightmire, George W.: see Obituaries 
53 


Rio De Oro: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 
Rio Muni: see Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire 53, 52 
Rivers and Harbours 
Canals and Inland Waterways 141d 
Riza Pahlavi, Mohammed 54 
Roads and Highways 
Bridges 117c; Motor Transportation 
459d; Tourist Travel 681b. See also 
various states, provinces and coun- 
tries 
Robbins, Frederick Chapman 55 
Roberts, Owen Josephus 518c 
Robey, Sir George (George Edward 
Wade): see Obituaries 55 
Robinson, Boardman: see Obituaries 


Rockefeller Foundation: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 
Education 223c 

Rockets: sce Jet Propulsion; Muni- 
tions 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Elec- 
tronics 55 
International Geophysical Year 
(1957-58) 354c; Physics 547d 

Rodeos: see Shows 

Rohde, Ruth Bryan (Owen): see Obit- 
uaries 55 

Rojas Pinilla, Gustavo 54 

Roller Derby 55, 54, 53, 52 

Roman Catholic Church 
Argentina 54d; Church Membership 
168b; Literary Prizes 407c; Missions, 
Foreign (Religious) 447b; News- 
papers and Magazines 494c; Philos- 
ophy 544d; Pius XII 551d; Religion 
593a; Religious Education 594a; So- 
cialism 627b; Vatican City State 726c 

Romberg, Sigmund: see Obituaries 52 

Roncalli, Angelo Giuseppe 54 

Rosenberg, Anna M. 52 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel: see Obit- 
uaries 54 

SS Harold Wallace: see Obituaries 

Ross, John K, L.: see Obituaries 52 

Ross, Norman: see Obituaries 54 

a ct Michael I.: see Obituaries 
5 


Rotary International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Rowing 

Rowntree, Benjamin 
Obituaries 55 

Ruanda-Urundi: see Belgian Co- 
lonial Empire; Trust Territories 

Rubber 
Chemistry 152d; Employment 236d; 
Foreign Investments 270d; Interna- 
tional Trade 360a; Labour Unions 
391b; Marine Corps, U.S. 421d; 
Paints and Varnishes 529b; Prices 
peed Strikes 654c; Wages and Hours 
737 

Ruffo, Titta: see Obituaries 54 

Rugby: see Football 

Ruiz Cortines, Adolfo 56, 55, 54, 53 

Rulers: see Presidents, Sovereigns 
and Rulers 

Rumania 
Armies of the World 61d; Eastern 
European Economic Planning 218d; 
Illiteracy 339a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 443; Navies 
of the World 477d; Wines 747a 

Runstedt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von: see 
Obituaries 54 

Running: see Track and Field Sports 

Rupprecht, Maria Luitpoldt Ferdinand 
518d 

Rural 
tion 
Co-operatives 187b 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans: see 
Farmers Home Administration 

Russell, Richard Brevard 53, 52 

Russell Sage Foundation: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

Russia: see Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Russian Literature 
Communism 181le 

Rust, John Daniel: see Obituaries 55 


Seebohm: see 


Electrification Administra- 


Rye 
Agriculture 24c 
Saar 
Coal 174a; Coke 177b; European 


Unity 244c; Gas, Natural and Manu- 
factured 287b; Germany 298d; Iron 
and Steel 370d; NATO 500c; News- 
papers and Magazines 495a 

Sabath, Adolph Joachim: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Safety: see Accidents (Accident Pre- 
vention) 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Railroads 55, 54, 53, 52 
Police 554d 

Sailing: see Yachting 

St. Christopher: see Leeward Islands 

St. Croix; see Virgin Islands 

St. Helena 

St. John: see Virgin Islands 

St. Kitts-Nevis: see Leeward Islands 

St. Laurent, Louis Stephen 

St. Lawrence Seaway: see Canals 
and Inland Waterways 
Dams 198a 

St Louis 

St. Lucia: see Windward Islands 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

St. Thomas: see Virgin Islands 

St. Vincent: see Windward Isiands 

Salary Stabilization Board: see De- 
fense Mobilization Agencies, U.S. 
52 

Sales, 
53, 

Salk, Jonas Edward 56 
Poliomyelitis 555a 

Salt: see Mineral and Metal Produc- 
tion and Prices 

Saltonstall, Leverett 52 

Salvador, El 
Birth Statistics 105d; Cartography 
145d; Coffee 176d; Death Statistics 
202c; Debt, National 204d; Foreign 
Investments 270d; Honduras 321a; 
Infant Mortality 349b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 353a; International Trade 
361d; Organization of Central Amer- 
ican States 527c; Roads and High- 
ways 601c 

Salvation Army 
Church Membership 168b 

Samoa, American 

Samoa, Western: sce New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 
World Health Organization 752b 

San Francisco 

San Marino 

Santayana, George: see Obituaries 53 

Santo Domingo: see Dominican Re- 
public 

Sa0 Tomé: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 

Sapieha, Adam 
Obituaries 52 

Saracoglu, Sukru: see Obituaries 54 

Sarawak: see British Borneo 
Spices 647d; World Health Organi- 
zation 752b 

Sarett, Lew: see Obituaries 55 

Saskatchewan 

Satellite, Artificial: see Physics 56 
International Geophysical Year(1957- 
58) 354d; U.S. 705d 

Saud 54 

Saudi Arabia 56, 55, 54, 53. Sce 
Arabia 52 
Armies of the World 59b; Education 
227d; Egypt 229b; Great Britain 
308d; International Trade 364b; 
Iraq 368d; Islam 373b; Roads and 
Highways 602b; World Health Or- 
ganization 752b 

Sauerbruch, (Ernst) 
Obituaries 52 

Savings and Loan Industry 56 
Banking 9la 

Savings Banks: see 
Loan Industry 56. 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

Sawyer, Charles 53, 52 

Schefi, Fritzi: see Obituaries 55 

Schools: see Education; Universities 
and Colleges 
See also various countries and states 

ie oa Rudolph W.: see Obituaries 


Retail: see Business Review 


Stefan Cardinal: see 


Ferdinand: see 


Savings and 
See Banking 


Schumacher, Kurt: see Obituaries 53 

Schuman, Robert 53, 52 

Schuman Plan: see European Coal 
and Steel Community; Tariffs 54. 
See European Union 54, 53, 52 

Schuster, Alfredo Ildefonso: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Schweitzer, Albert 54 

Scotland: see Great Britain & Nor- 
thern Ireland, United Kingdom 
of 
Shows 622c 

Scott, John: see Obituaries 52 

Scott, Walter Dill 518d 

Scott, Walter E. (‘‘Death Valley Scot- 
ty'’): see Obituaries 55 

Scott-Paine, Hubert: see Obituaries 55 

Scrap: see Secondary Metals 

Sculpture 54, 53, 52 
Museums 467b 

Seaborg, Glenn Theodore 52 

“Sea Wolf" 478a 

SEC: see Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

Secondary Education: sce Education 


Secondary Metals 
Secret Service, U.S. 

Securities: see Banking; Stocks and 
Bonds 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion 
Foreign Investments 272b 
Seeing Eye, Inc.: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 
Segni, Antonio 56 
Italy 376b 
Seiberling, Frank A. 518d 
Seismology 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
174d: Disasters 212b; Geology 294a; 
International Geophysical Year 
(1957-58) 354d; Oceanography 522a 
Selective Service, U.S. 
Armies of the World 58d; Law 397c; 
U.S. 706a 
Selenium: see Mineral 
Production and Prices 
Paints and Varnishes 529b 
Senanavake, Don Stephen: see Obitu- 
aries 53 
Senanayake, Dudley Shelton 53 
Senate: see United States Congress 
See Elections, U.S. 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Congress, United 
States 54, 53, 52 
Senegal: sce French Union; French 
West Africa 
Seton-Watson, Robert 
Obituaries 52 
Seventh-day Adventists 
Church Membership 167d 
Seychelles 
Sforza, Count Carlo: see Obituaries 53 
Shafer, Paul W.: see Obituaries 55 
Shamun (Chamoun), Camille 53 
Sharkey, Thomas Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 54 
Shaver, Clement Lawrence: see Obitu- 
aries 55 
Shaw, (Warren) Wilbur: see Obitua- 
aries 55 
Shay, Frank: see Obituaries 55 
Sheep: see Livestock 
Shellabarger, Samuel: see Obituaries 
55 


and Metal 


William: see 


Sherman, Forrest Percival: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Sherrington, Sir Charles S.: 
aries 53 

Sherwood, Robert E(mmet) 518d 

Shidehara, Kijuro: see Obituaries 52 

Shipbuilding 
Atomic Energy 72a; Merchant Ma- 
rine 431d; Navies of the World 477c 

Shipping, Merchant Marine: see 
Merchant Marine 56, 55. See 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 54, 


see Obitu- 


Shishakli, Adib Es 54 

Shoe Industry 
Munitions 463b; Women's Fashions 
750a 

Shooting 

Shopping Centres: sce Building and 
Construction Industry 56, 55, 54 

Short, Joseph Hudson, Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Shows 

Shubert, Lee: see Obituaries 54 

Shulman, Harry 519a 

Siam: see Thailand 

Sidewinder 465c 

Sierra Leone: see British West Africa 
Diamonds 210b; Iron and Steel 370c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443 

Sigler, Kim: see Obituaries 54 

Sikkim 

Silk 
Textile Industry 674a; 
Fashions 748c 

Silva, Augusto Alvaro da 54 

Silver 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 442c; Secondary Metals 615b 

Silvers, Louis: see Obituaries 55 

Simon, John Allsebrook Simon, 1st 
Viscount, of Stackpole Elidor: see 
Obituaries 55 

Singapore 56, 55, 54, 53. See Malaya 
(Federation of) and Singapore 52 
Democrary, 206b; International Trade 
364 


Women’s 


Siri, Giuseppe 54 

Skating: see Ice Skating 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Roller Derby 55, 54, 
53; 52 

Skiing 

Skin Diseases: see Dermatology 

Skouras, Charles P.: see Obituaries 55 

Slansky, Rudolf S.: see Obituaries 53 

Sleeping Sickness: see Tropical Dis- 
eases 52 

Sloan, George A. 519b 

Sloan, John: see Obituaries 52 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: 
Ge Societies and Associations, 

Slum Clearance: see Housing 56, 55, 
54. See Town and Regional Plan- 
ning 55, 54 

Slye, Maud: see Obituaries 55 

aay Business Administration 55, 


Smart, David A.: see Obituaries 53 
Srnieh George Albert: see Obituaries 


Smith, Ida B. Wise: see Obituaries 
53 

Smith, Margaret Chase 53, 52 

Smith, Walter Bedell 55 

Smith, Willis: see Obituaries 54 

Smithsonian Institution 
Astronomy 67d 

Smog: see Los Angeles 56, 55 
Public Health Engineering 574a; 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575d 

Snyder, John Wesley 53, 52 

S.O. 4050 Vantour 87a 

Soap and Detergents: see Chemistry 
55, 54 
Chemistry 153b 

Soaring: see Gliding 

Soccer 

Socialism 5 
Democracy 206a; Political Parties, 
British 557b. See also various coun- 
tries 

Socialist Soviet Republics: see Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Social Security 
Civil Service 171c; Insurance 351c; 
Socialism 627c. See also various states 
and countries 

Social Service: see Child Welfare; 
Social Security 

Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Sociology 
Birth Control 104d; Crime 191b; 
Juvenile Delinquency 385d; Philos- 
ophy 544b; Psychiatry 571c 

Sodality of Our Lady: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Softball 

Soil Conditioners: 
54, 53 

Soil Conservation 56, 55, 54. See Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 53, 
52 


see Chemistry 


Solar System: see Astronomy 

Solh, Riad es: see Obituaries 52 : 

Solomon Islands: see Pacific Islands, 
British; Trust Territories 

Somalia 56, 55, 54. See Somaliland, 
Italian 53, 52 
Trust Territories 688b 

Somaliland, British: see British East 
Africa 
Cartography 146b 

Somaliland, French 

Somervell, Brehon Burke 519b 

Soucek, Apollo 519b 

South Africa, British: see British 
South African Territories 

South Africa, The Union of 
Agriculture 29a; Astronomy 67d; 
Aviation, Civil 80d; Birth Statistics 
105d; Children’s Books 158d; Coal 
174a; Commonwealth of Nations 
18la; Copper 188b; Corn  189a; 
Death Statistics 202c; Debt, Nation- 
al 204d; Diamonds 210b; Disasters 
212d; Education 227d; Electrical 
Industries 233d; Employment 238a; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 247b; Football 265c; Foreign 
Investments 271d; Forests 274a; 
Gold 302d; Infant Mortality 349b; 
International Law 355c; Internation- 
al Trade 364a; Iron and Steel 370c; 
Law 399b; Manganese 419b; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and Prices 
443; Missions, Foreign (Religious) 
447c; Museums 468a; National Parks 
and Monuments 477b; Navies of the 
World 477d; Nickel 498c; Prices 
568b; Railroads 588c; Roads and 
Highways 601b; Silver 624a; Sugar 
656d; Tariffs 665c; UN 701a; Urani- 
um 723c; Wheat 744a; Wines 747a; 
Wool 750a 

South America: see French Guiana 
56, 55, 54, 53. See Argentina; Bo- 
livia; Brazil; British Guiana; 
Chile; Colombia; Ecuador, Para- 
guay; Peru; Surinam; Uruguay; 
Venezuela 56, 55, 54, 53, 52 
American Citizens Abroad 38a; 
Dance 201b 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 55 
China 162c; Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 644c 

nGre Asia Treaty Organization 


Armies of the world 58b; Common- 
wealth of Nations 179d; Hawaii 315a; 
Pakistan 530b; Thailand 675c; U.S. 
706a 

Southern Rhodesia: sce Rhodesia 
and WNyasaland, Federation of, 
56, 55, 54. See Rhodesia, Southern 
54, 53, 52 
Forests 274a; Gold 302d; Infant Mor- 
tality 349b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443 

South Pacific Commission: sec Pa- 
cific Islands, French 53, 52. See 
Pacific Islands, British 52 

South-West Africa: see United Na- 
tions 56, 55. See South Africa, The 
Union of; Trust Territories 56, 
65, 54, 53; 62 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: 
see Presidents, Sovereigns and 
Rulers 

Soviet Union: see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


Soybeans 
Agriculture 24c; Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 727a 

Spain 
Agriculture 29c; Archaeology 
Automobile Industry 
Civil 80c; Aviation, Military 83b; 
Baptist Church 93d; Birth Statistics 
105d; Ceylon 150c; é oal 174a; Dance 
201c; Death Statistics 202c: Debt, 
National 204d; Electrical Indus- 
tries 233d; Epidemiology 241d; Foot- 
ball 265b; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 266d; Fruit 284c; Housing 331a; 
Infant Mortality 349b; Iron and 
Steel 370c; Latin-American Litera- 
ture 393c; Lead 400d; Marriage and 
Divorce 423b; Merchant Marine 
432b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Navies of the World 
477c; Nuts 507a; Palaeontology 531a; 
Railroads 588c; Roads and Highways 
602b; Shipbuilding 619d; Soil Con- 
servation 639c; Spanish Literature 
647a; Telephone 669c; Wines 746d; 
Yachting 755a; Zinc 759b 

Spalding, Albert: see Obituaries 54 

Spanish-American Literature: 
Latin-American Literature 

Spanish Colonial Empire 

Spanish Literature 

Sparkman, John 53 

Sparrow: ‘Aviation, 
Munitions 465b 

Special Libraries Association: 
Libraries 53, 52 

Speed Records: see Railroads 56, 55. 
See Air Races and Records; Auto- 
mobile Racing; Horse Racing; 
Motor Boat Racing; Track and 

t Field Sports; Yachting 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52 

Speleology: see Exploration and Dis- 
covery 53 

Spices 56, 55, 54 

Spiramycin: Chemistry 152a; Chemo- 
therapy 154d 

Spirits: see Liquors, Alcoholic 

Spitsbergen: see Norway 

Sports and Games: see Angling; 
Archery; Automobile Racing; 
Badminton; Baseball; Basketball; 
Billiards; Bobsledding; Bowling; 
Boxing; Chess; Contract Bridge; 
Curling; Cycling; Fencing; Foot- 
ball; Gliding; Golf; Gymnastics; 
Handball; Hockey, Field; Hockey, 
Ice; Horse Racing; Ice Skating; 
Lacrosse; Lawn Bowling; Motor- 
Boat Racing; Olympic Games; 
Polo; Rowing; Shooting; Skiing; 
Soccer; Softball; Squash Rac- 
quets; Swimming; Table Tennis; 
Tennis; Track and Field Sports; 
Wrestling; Yachting 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52. See Roller Derby 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Cricket 54, 53, 52. See 
Canasta 52 
Negroes, American 481c 

Squash Racquets 

Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich: see 
Obituaries 54. See Stalin, Joseph 
Vissarionovich 53, 52 

Stamp Collecting: see Philately 

Standards, National Bureau of 
Physics 549a 

Starilian (Strontium titanate) 445d 

Stars: see Astronomy 

Stassen, Haroid Edward 56, 54, 53, 
52 
Political Parties, U.S. 558c 

State, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

State Fairs: see Shows 56, 55, 54. See 
Fairs and Exhibitions 56, 55, 54, 
53, 52 

State Guard: see National Guard 

States Rights: see Law 53, 52 

Staudinger, Hermann 54 

Steel: see Iron and Steel 

Stellar System: see Astronomy 

Stepinac, Aloysius 54. 

Stereophotography: see Photog- 
raphy 56, 55, 54. See Motion Pic- 
tures 54 

Stern, Elizabeth Gertrude 
Morton): see Obituaries 55 

Stevens, Ashton: see Obituaries 52 

Stevens, Robert Ten Broeck 55, 54 

Stevens, Wallace 519c 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 56, 55, 54, 53 
Elections, U.S. 231c; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 558c 

Stires, Ernest Milmore: see Obituaries 
52 


48a; 
77b; Aviation, 


See 


Miiitary 85a; 


see 


(Eleanor 


Stocks and Bonds 
Banking 91a; Business Review 135c; 
Farm Credit System 253a; Federal 
Reserve System 257d; Foreign In- 
vestments 268d; Housing 328c; In- 
surance 350a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
353c; National Labor Relations Board 
475a; Radio and Television 580b; 
Railroads 587b; Securities and Ex. 
change Commission 615d; Telegraphy 
669a; Telephone 670a; U.S. 703d 

Stomach and Intestines, Diseases 
of the 
Medicine 430d; Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine 573b; Surgery 659a 


Straus, Oscar: see Obituaries 55 

Strawberries: see Fruit 

Street, Charles Evard (‘‘Gabby” 
Obituaries 52 

Street, James Howell: 
55 


): see 
see Obituaries 


Streptomycin: see Chemotherapy; 
Tuberculosis 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Medicine 53, 52 

Streptonivicin (Albamycin) 43la 

Strijdom, Johannes Gerhardus 55 

Strikes 
Business Review 136b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 246c; 
Industrial Health 348c; International 
Trade 361a; Labour Unions 391c; 
National Labor Relations Board 
475b; Pulitzer Prizes 578b. See also 
various industries, products, cities, 
states, provinces and countries 

Strong, Austin: see Obituaries 53 

Strontium titanate (Starilian) 445d 

Struther, Jan: see Obituaries 54 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul 519c 

Suarez, Emmanuel: see Obituaries 55 

Subasic, Ivan 519c 

Subsidies: see Agriculture 53, 52 
Benson, Ezra Taft 101b 

Succinylcholine chloride 429d 

Sudan: see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
French Union; French West Af- 
rica 
Communism 183b; Great Britain 
308d; Islam 373b; Railroads 590b 

Suez Canal 55, 52 
Canals and Inland Waterways 142d 

Sugar 
Cuba 193b; Foreign Investments 
270c; International Trade 363c 

Suicide Statistics 

Sullivan, Mark: see Obituaries 53 

Sulphur 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a; Foreign Investments 270d 

Sumatra: see Indonesia 56, 55, 54, 53 

Summerall, Charles Pelot 519d 

Summerfield, Arthur E(ilsworth) 
56, 55, 54, 53 

Super Mystere 87a 

Support Prices: see Agriculture 

Supreme Court of the United States 
Civil Service 171c; Federal Power 
Commission 256a; International Law 
356a; Law 395a 

Surgery 
Blood, Diseases of the, 108b; Cancer 
143c; Ear, Nose and Throat, Dis- 
eases of, 217d; Hearing 317a; Heart 
and Circulatory Diseases 317d; Med- 
icine 429b; Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the, 652d; Tuberculosis 
689c 

Surinam 

Svalbard: see Norway 

Swains Island: sec Samoa, American 

Swaziland: see British South Afri- 
can Territories 
Cartography 146b 


Sweden 

Armies of The World 62d; Astronomy 
67d; Automobile Industry 77b; 
Aviation, Civil 80d; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 87b; Birth Statistics 105d; 
Cartography 145d; Dance 201d; 


Death Statistics 202c; Debt, National 
204d; Electrical Industries 233d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
247b; Fairs and Exhibitions 252b; 
Housing 331a; Ice Skating 336c; Im- 
migration, Emigration and Natural- 
ization 339c; Infant Mortality 349b; 
Insurance 351a; International Trade 
363c; Iron and Steel 370c; Lumber 
413b; Marriage and Divorce 423b; 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 429a; Merchant Marine 432b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Motion Pictures 454c; 
Navies of the World 477c; Norway 
503d; Prices 568b; Railroads 588c; 
Shipbuilding 619d; Silver 624a; So- 
cialism 627c; Social Security 630c; 
Sociology 638a; Tariffs 665b; Tele- 
phone 669c; Town and Regional 
Planning 681d; Tuberculosis 689b; 
Tunnels 691a; Yachting 755b 

Sweet Potatoes: sce Potatoes 

Swimming 

Switzerland 
Aluminum 36d; Atomic Energy 70b; 
Automobile Industry 77b; Aviation, 
Civil 80d; Birth Statistics 105d; Bob- 
sledding 109a; Dams 198b; Death 
Statistics 202c; Debt, National 204d; 
Electrical Industries 233d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 247b; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 252b; Foreign 
Investments 272c; Housing 331a; 
Infant Mortality 349a; Linen and 
Flax 406b; Lumber 413c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
443: Mormons 452c; Museums 468b; 
Prices 568a; Railroads 588c; Roads 
and Highways 602b; Silk 623d; Soc- 
cer 626d; Socialism 627a; Tariffs 
665c; Telephone 669c; Tuberculosis 
690a; Tunnels 691b; Wines 747a 

Symphony Orchestras: see Music 

Synge, Richard Laurence Milling- 
ton 53 

Ree Products: see Chemistry 

, 55, 54. See Plastics; Rubber; 


Textile Industry 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Fibres 54, 53, 52. See Standards, 
National Bureau of, 53 


Furs 286d 
Syphilis: see Venereal Diseases 
Syria 
Archaeology 48b; Armies of the 
World 59b; Aviation, Civil 80d; 
Egypt 229b; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


353d; International Trade 364c; Iraq 
368d; Saudi Arabia 613d; Tariffs 
665d; Wines 747a; World Health 
Organization 752b 

Syrup, Sorgo and Cane: 
55, 64, 53,52 

Szasz, Otto: see Obituaries 53 

Table Tennis 

Taft, Robert A.: see Obituaries 54. 
See ihatt. Robert A. 63, 52 

Taft- Hartley Act: see National La- 
bor Relations Board 54, 53, 52 

Tahiti: see French Union 52 

Taiwan: see Formosa 

Talal | 52 

Talbot, Francis X.: see Obituaries 54 

Talbott, Harold Elstner 55, 54 

Talos 465d 

Tanganyika: see British East Africa; 
Trust Territories 
Cartography 146b; Diamonds 210b; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 353a; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 443; 
National Parks and Monuments 
477b; Wildlife Conservation 746a 

Tangerines: see Fruit 

Tangier 

Tanguy, Yves 519d 

Tanks: see Munitions 55, 54, 53, 52 

Tariffs 
International Trade 359c; Japan 379a 

Taxation 
Betting and Gambling 102d; Brewing 
and Beer 116d; Budget, National 
125d; Business Review 136b; Foreign 
Investments 269a; Liquors, Alcoholic 
406c; Motion Pictures 458a; Motor 
Transportation 460b; Municipal Gov- 
ernment 461b; Political Parties, U.S 
559a; Railroads 587b. See also various 
cities, states and countries 

Taylor, Maxwell Davenport 56 


see Sugar 


Tchernov (Chernov), Victor: see Obit- 
uaries 53 

Tea 
International Trade 363d; Prices 
567d 

Technicolor: see Motion Pictures 54, 
53, 52 

Telegraphy 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 255c; Wages and Hours 738a 

Telephone 
Electronics 234c; Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 255c; Labour 


Unions 391b; Public Utilities 577a; 
Rural Electrification Administration 
607b; Strikes 654d; Wages and Hours 
738a. See also various states, prov- 
inces and countries 

Telescopes: see Astronomy 52 

Television: see Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; Radio and 
Television 56, 55, 54. See Televi- 
sion 53, 52 

Tellurium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Temperance League of America: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tennis 

Tensing Norkay (Bhutia) 54 

Tenth Conference of American 
States: see Inter-American Con- 
ference 55 

Terramycin: see Chemistry 55, 54, 
53. See Chemotherapy 55, 54, 53, 
2 


5 
Medicine 430d 


Terrier: Aviation, Military 85a; Muni- 
tions 464d 
Texas 


Bridges 117d 

Texas Tower 751c 

Textile Industry 
Chemistry 153a; Cotton 190b; Dyes 
216d; Employment 236d; Interior 
Decoration 352c; International Trade 
360b; Labour Unions 391b; Linen 
and Flax 405d; Marine Corps, U.S 
421d; Prices 566b; Silk 623d; Strikes 
654c; Wages and Hours 738a; Wom- 
en’s Fashions 748b 

Thailand 
Armies of the World 59d; Aviation, 
Civil 80d; Burma 130d; Communism 


183b; Democracy 206b; Disasters 
212c; Education 227d; Exchange 


Control and Exchange Rates 248b; 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266c; 
Foreign Investments 272a; Illiteracy 
338d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 353b; Ja- 
pan 379b; Mineral and Metal Produc- 
tion and Prices 443; Narcotics 472b; 
Navies of the World 477d; Rice 600a; 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
644c; Tin 679a; World Health Or- 


INDEX 775 


ganization 752c 

Tharaud, Jéréme: 

Theatre 
Disasters 211b; Literary Prizes 408a; 
Music 47Cc; Pulitzer Prizes 577d; 
Radio and Television 581d; Words 
and Meanings, New 751b 

Theiler, Max 52 

Themeles, Timotheos 520a 

Theorell, Axel Hugo Teodor 56 
Nobel Prizes 499c 

Therapy: see Psychiatry 55, 54, 53, 
52. See Chemotherapy 54, 53, 52. 
See Medical Rehabilitation 52 
See also various diseases and medical 
sciences 

Thermidity 751d 

Thermonuclear Weapons: see Atome- 
ic Energy 56, 55, 54 

Thibaud, Jacques: see Obituaries 54 

Thomas, Charles S. 56, 55 


see Obituaries 54 


Thomas, Dylan Marlais: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Thomas, Elbert Duncan: see Obitu- 
aries 54 


Thorpe, James Francis (Jim): see Obit- 
uaries 54 

Thorpe, Merle 520a 

Three-Dimensional Motion Pic- 
tures: see Motion Pictures; Pho- 
tography 55, 54 

Throat: see Ear, 
Diseases of 

Thruston, Lee M.: see Obituaries 54 

Thyssen, Fritz: see Obituaries 52 

Tibet 
Roads and Highways 602c 

Tilden, William Tatem II: see Obitu- 
aries 


Nose and Throat, 


Timber: see Forests; Lumber 
Timor: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 
Tin 

Exchange Control and Exchange 


Rates 245d; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 445; Prices 567c; 
Secondary Metals 615a 

Tires: see Rubber 
Textile Industry 674d 

Titanium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 
Chemistry 154a; Foreign 
ments 269d; Metallurgy 433b 

Tito 
Communism 182b 

Tobacco 
Agriculture 24c; Cancer 143c; Em- 
ployment 236d; Federal Trade Com- 
mission 258b; Heart and Circulatory 
Diseases 317c; Newspapers and Mag- 
azines 489c; Prices 566d; Strikes 
654c; Taxation 667d; Wages and 
Hours 738a 

Tobago: see Trinidad and Tobago 

Tobey, Charles William: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Tobin, Daniel J. 520a 

Tobin, Maurice Joseph: 


Invest- 


see Obitu- 


aries 54. See Tobin, Maurice Jo- 
seph 53, 52 
Togoland: see British West Africa; 


French West Africa; Trust Terri- 
tories 
Cocoa 176b 
Tonga 56 
Tongan Island Protectorate: see Pa- 
cific Islands, British 55, 54, 53, 52 
Tongking: see Indochina 55, 54, 53, 
52 


Tornadoes: see Meteorology 56, 55, 
54. See Disasters 56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

Toronto 

Torp, Osear 52 

Torquay Trade Conference: see Tar- 
iffs 52 

Torre, Carlos Maria de la 54 

Tescanini, Arturo 55 

Tourist Travel 
Hotels, U.S. 327d; Immigration, 
Emigration and Naturalization 340a; 
Motor Transportation 460b; Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments 476a 

Towers, John Henry 520b 

Town and Regional Planning 
Building and Construction Industry 
129a; Housing 329b; Municipal Gov- 
ernment 461d; Public Health En- 
gineering 574b; Urban Transporta- 
tion, U.S. 724a. See also various cities 

Toy Industry 56, 55, 54 

Track and Field Sports 


Trade Agreements: see Interna- 
tional Trade; Tariffs 
Trade Commission, Federal: see 


Federal Trade Commission 

Trade-Marks: see Patents 

Trade Unions: see Labour Unions 
Communism 183a 

TRADIC (TRansistor-DIgital Com- 
puter): Electronics 234b; Telephone 
670b 

Traffic Accidents: see Accidents (Ac- 
cident Prevention); Disasters 

Traffic and Parking: see Municipal 
Government 
Tunnels 691c 


Trans-Jordan: see Jordan 
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Transportation: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. See 
Aviation, Civil; Motor Transpor- 
tation; Railroads 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. 
See Electric Transportation 53, 52 
\ccidents 17d; Employment 236c; 
Income and Product, U.S. 342a; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 352d; Interstate 
Commerce Commission 365c; Munic- 
ipal Government 461a; Prices 566c,; 
Refugees 592a; Strikes 654c; Wages 
and Hours 738a. See also various 
countries 

Trap-shooting: see Shooting 

Travel: sve Tourist Travel 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Banking 91b 

Treponema pallidum Complement Fix- 
ation (TPCF) 728c 

Tribhuvan Bir Bikram 520b 

Trieste 55, 54, 53, 52 
Immigration, Emigration and Nat- 
uralization 340a; International Law 
356d; Italy 377b; Radio and Televi- 
sion 585d; Shipbuilding 619d 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Birth Statistics 105d; Death Statis- 
tics 202c; Gas, Natural and Manutfac- 
tured 287b; Seismology 617a; Trop- 
ical Diseases 688a 

Tripolitania: see Libya 55, 54, 53, 52 

Tritium: sce Atomic Energy; Phys- 
ics 54 

Trolley Coaches: see Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 55, 54. See Electric 
Transportation 53, 52 

Tropical Diseases 
Epidemiology 241c; World Health 
Organization 752b 

Trucial Sheikhdoms: sce Arabia 

Truck Crops: see Vegetables 

Trucks: see Automobile Industry; 
Motor Transportation 
Rubber 605c 

Truman, Harry S. 53, 52 
Political Parties, U.S. 558d 

Trust Territories 
United Nations 702a 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands: see Marshall, Caroline and 
Mariana Islands 

Tuberculosis 
Bacteriology 88a; Chemistry 152a; 
Chemotherapy 154c; Child Welfare 
159d; Drug Administration 215b; 
Eye, Diseases of the, 251a; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 575b; Tropical 
Diseases 687c; Words and Meanings, 
New, 75la 

Tumulty, Joseph Patrick: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Tungsten: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Tunisia 
France 27&8a; French Union 281d; Is- 
lam 373b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 443; Tuberculosis 
689a; Wines 747a 

Tunnels 

Turbojets and Turboprops: sce Avi- 
ation, Civil; Jet Propulsion 

Turkey 
Agriculture 29c; Archaeology 48c; 

, Armies of the World 58b; Aviation, 
Civil 80d; Barley 94d; Communism 
183b; Cotton 190d; Cyprus 194d; 
Dams 198b; Debt, National 204d; 
Disasters 211b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 247c; Foreign 
Aid Programs, U.S. 266c; Foreign In- 
vestments 271b; Fruit 285a; Great 
Britain 308c; Greece 310a; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 358c; Interna- 
tional Trade 364c; Iran 368a; Iraq 
368c; Islam 373b; Israel 373d; Leb- 
anon 40la; Manganese 419b; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 441b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Narcotics 472b; NATO 500c; Navies 
of the World 477c; Nuts 507a; Roads 
and Highways 602b; Shipbuilding 
619d; Sociology 637d; Syria 663a; 
Tariffs 664d; Tobacco 680b; Wheat 
744a; Wines 747a; Women’s Fashions 
74Sb; World Health Organization 
492ZC 

Turkeys: see Livestock 

TVA: see Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity 

Twentieth Century Fund: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 

Twining, Nathan Farragut 56, 55, 54 

Uganda: sce British East Africa 
Coffee 176d; Cotton 190d; Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 353a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443 

Ulcer: see Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the 

Unemployment: see Census Data, 
U.S.; Employment 

Unemployment Insurance: sce So- 
cial Security 

UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): see Education; Li- 
braries 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
United Nations 55, 54, 53, 52 
Communism 181d; Latin-American 
Literature 393c; Museums 467d 

Union of American Republics: see 
Organization of American States 

Union of South Africa: see South 
Africa, The Union of 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Agriculture 29d; Albania 34d; Alum- 
inum 36d; Antarctica 44b; Armies ot 
the World 58b; Atomic Energy 70a; 
Australia 73b; Austria 74a; Automo- 
bile Industry 77b; Aviation, Military 
85b; Baptist Church 93d; Barley 94d; 
Book Collecting 110a; Canada 139a; 
Cartography 146a; China 161d; Coal 
174a; Coke 177b; Communism 181c; 
Copper 188b; Corn 189a; Disasters 
211a; Eastern European Economic 


Planning 219a; Education 227d; 
Egypt 229c; Electrical Industries 


233d; Fairs and Exhibitions 25 2p. 
Finland 259c; Geneva Big Four Con- 
ferences (1955) 289a; Germany 298b; 
Gold 302d; Great Britain 308c; Horti- 
culture 325d; Housing 331c; Ice Skat- 
ing 336c; Immigration, Emigration 
and Naturalization 339d; India 344b; 
International Law 355Sc; International 
Trade 363c; Iran 368a; Iraq 368d; 
Iron and Steel 370c; Japan 379a; Jet 
Propulsion 382b; Lead 400d; Lumber 
413b; Manganese 419b; Marriage and 
Divorce 423b; Meat 428c; Merchant 
Marine 432b; Middle Eastern Affairs 
441d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 443; Motor Transporta- 
tion 460a; Music 469b; NATO 500a; 
Navies of the World 477c; Nickel 
498c; Oats 507c; Palaeontology 531b; 
Physics 547d; Poland 553b; Railroads 
590a; Religion 593b; Roman Catholic 
Church 602d; Rubber 604c; Rumania 
606d; Russian Literature 607c; Silver 
624a; Sugar 656d; Sweden 660b; Ta- 
ble Tennis 663d; Tourist Travel 681d; 
Track and Field Sports 683b; UN 
698d; U.S. 705a; Vietnam 733c; 
Weight Lifting 742a; Wheat 744a; 
Wines 747a; Wool 750c; World 
Health Organization 752d; Yalta 
Documents 755d; Yugoslavia 757c; 
Zine 759b 

Unitarian Church 

United Church of Canada 
Christian Unity 166b 

United Fund: see Community Chest 

United Kingdom: see Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of 

United Nations 
Armies of the World 59a; Atomic En- 
ergy 70a; Blind, Education of the, 
106b; Cartography 145b; Child Wel- 
fare 159b; Crime 192a; Fisheries 
260d; Infant Mortality 349b; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 352d; _ Interna- 
tional Law 355b; Judaism 385b; Li- 
braries 404c; Marine Corps, U.S. 
422a; Narcotics 472a; Nobel Prizes 
499c; Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States 527c; Refugees 591b; Soci- 
ology 637c; Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 644d; Trust Territories 
688c; Vatican City State 726d; World 
Health Organization 752b. See also 
various countries 

United States 
Accidents 17b; Advertising 20a; Ag- 
ricultural Research Service 22c; Agri- 
culture 23d; Aircraft Manufacture 
30c; Air Races and Records 31c; 
Aluminum 36d; Ambassadorsand En- 
voys 37b; American Citizens Abroad 
37d; American Literature 39a; Angling 
42b; Antarctica 43c; Anthropology 
44c; Archaeology 49b; Archery 51lc; 
Architecture 52a; Armies of the 
World 58b; Art Exhibitions 62d; Art 
Sales 65b; Atomic Energy 68d; Auto- 
mobile Industry 75c; Automobile 
Racing 78b; Aviation, Civil 79c; Avi- 
ation, Military 83b; Badminton 89b; 
Baking Industry 89d; Banking 90d; 
Baptist Church 94a; Barley 94c; 
Baseball 94d; Basketball 98b; Bel- 
gium 100b; Betting and Gambling 
102d; Billiards 103c; Birth Control 
105b; Birth Statistics 105c; Blind, 
Education of the, 106b; Bobsledding 
108d; Bolivia 109b; Book Collecting 
109d; Book Publishing and Book 
Sales 110b; Botany 111d; Bowling 
113b; Boxing 113d; Brewing and 
Beer 116d; Bridges 117b; Budget, Na- 
tional 125b; Building and Construc- 
tion Industry 127c; Business Review 
131c; Canada 138d; Canals and In- 
land Waterways 141c; Cancer 143a; 
Candy 144a; Canning Industry 144b; 
Cartography 145c; Cement 146c; 
Census Data, U.S. 146d; Chemistry 
151a; Chess 155c¢; Child Labour 157b; 
Children’s Books 158a; Child Welfare 
159d; Chile 161a; China 162a; Chris- 
tian Unity 165d; Churches of Christ 
167a; Church Membership 167c; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


168c; Civil Defense, U.S. 169c; Civil 
Service 171b; Clothing Industry 
172d; Coal 174a; Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U.S. 174c; Coast Guard, U,S. 
175a; Cocoa 176b; Coffee 176c; Coin- 
age 176d; Coke 177b; Commonwealth 
of Nations 179d; Communism 182a; 
Community Chest 183c; Community 
Trusts 184a; Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches 184b; Consumer 
Credit 185d; Contract Bridge 186d; 
Co-operatives 187b; Copper 188b; 
Corn 188d; Costa Rica 189c; Cotton 
190b; Crime 191a; Curling 194a; Cy- 
cling 194c; Dairy Products 196b; 
Dams 197c; Dance 198c; Death Sta- 
tistics 202b; Debt, National 202d; 
Dentistry 207d; Diabetes 209c; Dia- 
monds 210c; Disasters 210d; Disci- 
ples of Christ 213a; Dominican Re- 
public 213c; Donations and Bequests 
214a; Drug Administration 214c; 
Dyes 216d; Economics 220c; Educa- 
tion 222b; Eggs 228b; Eisenhower, 
Dwight D. 230d; Elections, U.S. 
231c; Electrical Industries 232c; 
Electronics 234a; Employment 236b; 
Epidemiology 241d; European Unity 
244b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Raies 245b; Exploration and 
Discovery 248c; Export-Import Bank 
of Washington 250a; Fairs and Exhi- 
bitions 251c; Farm Credit System 
252c; Farmers Home Administration 
253c; Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 254b; Federal Communications 
Commission 255b; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 255d; Federal 
Power Commission 256a; Federal Re- 
serve System 257a; Federal Trade 
Commission 257d; Fencing 258c; 
Fires and Fire Losses 260b; Fisheries 
261a; Floods and Flood Control 261d; 
Football 263d; Foreign Aid Programs, 
U.S. 265d; Foreign Investments 
268d: Forests 272d; Formosa 274c; 
Four-H Clubs 277a; Friends, Reli- 
gious Society of, 283c; Frozen Foods 
283d; Fruit 284a; Furniture Industry 
286a; Furs 286d; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 287b; Gem _ Stones 
287d; Geneva Big Four Conferences 
(1955) 289a; Geography 291a; Geo- 
logical Survey, U.S. 292c; Germany 
300b; Glass 302a; Gliding 302b; Gold 
302d; Golf 304a; Government De- 
partments and Bureaus, U.S. 305a; 
Guam 311b; Guatemala 311d; Gym- 
nastics 312c; Handball 314a; Hawaii 
314d; Hay and Pastures 315d; Hear- 
ing 316b; Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
eases 317c; Hockey, Field 318b; 
Hockey, Ice 318c; Home Economics 
319b; Hoover Commission 321d; 
Horse Racing 323c; Horticulture 
325c; Hospitals 326b; Hotels, U.S. 
327b; Housing 328a; Humour 331c; 
Iceland 335c; Ice Skating 335d; Il- 
literacy 338d; Immigration, Emigra- 
tion and Naturalization 339b; Income 
and Product, U.S. 340d; Indians, 
American 345d; Industrial Health 
347d; Infant Mortality 348d; Insur- 
ance 349c; International Geophysical 
Year (1957-58) 354a; International 
Labour Organization 354d; Interna- 
tional Law 355d; International Trade 
359c; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 365c; Intoxication, Alcoholic 
366a; Iran 368a; Iron and Steel 370b; 
Irrigation 371c; Islam 373c; Israel 
373d; Italy 377b; Japan 378c; Jet 
Propulsion 381b; Jewish Literature 
383b; Judaism 385b; Juvenile Delin- 
quency 385d; Korea 389c; Labour 
Unions 390c; Lacrosse 392d; Laos 
393b; Law 395a; Lawn Bowling 400a; 
Lead 400c; Liberia 402b; Libraries 
402c; Linen and Flax 406a; Liquors, 
Alcoholic 406c; Literary Prizes 407c; 
Livestock 409a; Lumber 412d; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 414d; 
Manganese 419a; Marine Corps, U.S. 
421b; Marriage and Divorce 422a; 
Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Is- 
lands 423d; Meat 427c; Medical Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled 428c; 
Medicine 429a; Merchant Marine 
431c; Metallurgy 432d; Methodist 
Church 438b; Middle Eastern Affairs 
441c; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 442c; Mineralogy 445b; 
Motion Pictures 454a; Motor-Boat 
Racing 459b; Motor Transportation 
459d; Municipal Government 460c; 
Munitions 462d; Museums 466a; Mu- 
sic 468b; Narcotics 472b; National 
Geographic Society 473c; National 
Guard 474b; National Labor Rela- 
tions Board 475a; National Parks and 
Monuments 476a; NATO 500a; Na- 
vies of the World 477c; Negroes, 
American 48la; Newspapers and 
Magazines 489b; New Zealand 497c; 
Nickel 498c; Nursing 505a; Nuts 
506d; Oats 507a; Oceanography 522b; 
Organization of American States 
526d; Paints and Varnishes 529b; 
Palaeontology 531c; Panama 533a; 
Panama Canal Zone 533d; Paper and 
Pulp Industry 534b; Patents 536c; 
Peanuts 537a; Peru 539a; Petroleum 


539d; Philately 542a; Philosophy 
544c; Photography 545a; Physics 
547d; Plastics 552b; Police 554c; Poli- 
omyelitis 555a; Political Parties, U.S. 
557d; Polo 560c; Post Office 562c 
Potatoes 563d; Presbyterian Church 
564b; Prices 565c; Prisons 570a; Psy- 
chiatry 571b; Psychology 572c; Pub- 
lic Health Engineering 574a; Public 
Health Service, U.S. 575a; Public 
Utilities 576a; Puerto Rico 577a; Pul- 
itzer Prizes 577d; Radio and Tele- 
vision 579c; Railroads 586d; Red 
Cross 590c; Refugees 591d; Religion 
593b; Religious Education 593d; 
Respiratory Diseases 594d; Rheu- 
matic Diseases 596d; Rice 599d; Riv- 
ers and Harbours 600b; Roads and 
Highways 601a; Roman Catholic 
Church 602d; Rowing 603d; Rubber 
604c; Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration 607a; Rye 608a; Savings and 
Loan Industry 614a; Secret Service, 
U.S. 615b; Securities and Exchange 
Commission 615d; Seismology 617a; 
Selective Service, U.S. 617c; Seventh- 
day Adventists 618b; Shipbuilding 
618d; Shoe Industry 620b; Shooting 
620d; Shows 621c; Silk 623d; Silver 
624a; Skiing 624d; Soccer 626d; So- 
cialism 628b; Social Security 628c; 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 630c; 
Sociology 637a; Softball 638b; Soil 
Conservation 638d; Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization 644c; Soybeans 
645b; Spain 645c; Spices 647c; Squash 
Racquets 648a; Standards, National 
Bureau of, 648b; Stocks and Bonds 
650a; Strikes 653d; Sugar 656b; Sui- 
cide Statistics 657b; Sulphur 657c; 
Swimming 660d; Table Tennis 663c; 
Tariffs 664d; Taxation 666d; Tea 
668c; Telegraphy 668d; Telephone 
669b; Tennis 672a; Textile Industry 
674a: Theatre 676a; Tin 679a; To- 
bacco 679d; Tourist Travel 681la; 
Town and Regional Planning 681d; 
Toy Industry 682d; Track and Field 
Sports 683b; Tropical Diseases 688a; 
Tuberculosis 689a; Tunnels 691c; 
TVA 671c; UN 698d; Unitarian 
Church 696c; United States Air Force 
Academy 709c; United States Con- 
gress 710b; Universities and Colleges 
713b; Uranium 723c; Urban Trans- 
portation, U.S. 723d; U.S.S.R. 696a; 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 727a; 
Vegetables 727c; Venereal Diseases 
728b; Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
730c; Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 
731d; Veterinary Medicine 732c; 
Vietnam 733d; Wages and Hours 
737a; Wealth and Income, Distribu- 
tion of, 740a; Weight Lifting 742a; 
Wheat 743c; Wildlife Conservation 
744d; Wines 747a; Women’s Fashions 
748b; Wool 750a; Words and Mean- 
ings, New 750d; Wrestling 752d; 
Yachting 754d; Yalta Documents 
755c; Yugoslavia 757d; Zine 759b. 
See also various cities, states, terri- 
tories and possessions 

United States Air Force Academy 56 
Aviation, Military 84b 

United States Congress 56, 55. See 
Congress, United States 54, 53, 52 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 267c; 
Hawaii 314d; Panama 533a; Political 
Parties, U.S. 558d; Post Office 562c; 


Public Health Engineering 574b; 
Public Utilities 576a; Shipbuilding 
619b 


United States Government Depart- 
ments and Bureaus: see Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus, 
U.S. Also see under specific name, e.g. 
Coast Guard, U.S., etc. 

United States Information Agency 
55, 54 

United States Investments Abroad: 
see Foreign Investments 

United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 

United States Mint: see Coinage 

Universal Military Training: see 
Law 52 

Universities and Colleges 
Astronomy 67d; Belgian Colonial 
Empire 99b; Donations and Bequests 
214b; Education 223b; Forests 273b; 


Home Economics 319d; Libraries 
402d; Negroes, American 481b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 490c; 


Nursing 505a; Physics 547d; Psychol- 
ogy 572c; Selective Service, U.S. 
618b; Sociology 637a. See also various 
sports and games 

Uranium 
Atomic Energy 71b; Cartography 
145c; Disasters 211b; Drug Adminis- 
tration 215b; Foreign Investments 
271c; Geology 294c; Metallurgy 433b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 442d 

Urban Redevelopment: see Urban 
Transportation, U.S. 56, 55, 54. 
See Building and Construction 
Industry; Housing; Municipal 
Government; Town and Regional 
Planning 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. Sec 
Electric Transportation 53, 52 
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Urban Transportation, U.S. 56, 55, 
ay See Electric Transportation 53, 


Municipal Government 461a; Town 
and Regional Planning 682b 
Uruguay 

Cartography 145d; Epidemiology 
241d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 246b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 272a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
353b; International Trade 361d; 
Latin-American Literature 393c; Na- 
vies of the World 477d; Roads and 
Highways 601d; Wines 747a; Wool 


750a; World Health Organization 
752¢c 
U.S.S.R.: see Union of Soviet So- 


cialist Republics 

Utah 

Utilities, Public: see Public Utilities 

Utrillo, Maurice 520c 

Vacation: see Tourist Travel 

Valera, Eamon de: see De Valera, 
Eamon 52 

Valeri, Valerio 54 

Valtin, Jan (Richard Julius Herman 
Krebs): see Obituaries 52 ; 

Vanadium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 

Van Alen, William: see Obituaries 55 

Van Alstyne, Egbert A.: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Vandenberg, 
aries 52 

Vandenberg, Hoyt Sanford: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Vanderblue, Homer Bews: see Obitu- 
aries 53 

Van Fleet, James Alward 53, 52 

Vapam 152c 

Vargas, Gettilio Dornellas: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Varnishes: see Paints and Varnishes 

Vatican City State 
Pius XII 552a 

Vavilov, Serghey Ivanovich: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Veal: see Meat 

Vegetable Oils and Animal! Fats 
International Trade 363c; Physiology 
550b 

Vegetables 
Agricultural Research Service 22c; 
Canning Industry 144d; Chemistry 
152c; Frozen Foods 283d; Potatoes 
563d; Public Health Engineering 
574d 

Velasco Ibarra, José Maria 53 

Venereal Diseases 
Public Health Service, U.S. 575d; 
Tropical Diseases 687c; World Health 
Organization 752c 


Arthur H.: see Obitu- 


Venezuela 
Aviation, Civil 80d; Birth Statistics 
105d; Bridges 118d; Cartography 


145d; Coffee 176d; Coinage 177a; 
Death Statistics 202c; Epidemiology 


241d; Exploration and Discovery 
249b; Foreign Investments 271a; 
Gas, Natural and Manufactured 


287b; Illiteracy 338d; Infant Mortal- 
ity 349b; International Trade 360c; 
Iron and Steel 370b; Irrigation 373a; 
Latin-American Literature 393c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 443; Music 469a; Navies of the 
World 477d; Organization of Ameri- 
can States 527b; Roads and High- 
ways 601d; Soil Conservation 640b 

Vermont 

Verneuil, Louis: see Obituaries 53 

Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
Budget, National 126b; Housing 
328b; Insurance 349d; Social Security 
629b; Stocks and Bonds 651a; Tuber- 
culosis 689c 

Veterans’ Organizations, U.S. 

Veterinary Medicine 
Drug Administration 215b 

Vietnam 56. See Indochina 55, 54, 
53, 52 
Foreign Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; 
France 279c; Illiteracy 338d; Navies 
of the World 477d; U.S. 705c; World 
Health Organization 752c 

Vinson, Frederick Moore: see Obitu- 
aries 54. See Vinson, Frederick 


Moore 52 

Vinylon 153a 

Virginia 
Bridges 118c 

Virgin Istands 
Marriage and Divorce 422c 

Virgin Islands, British: see Leeward 
Islands 

Viridogrisein: Chemistry 152a; Chemo- 
therapy 154d 

Viruses: see Poliomyelitis 56, 55. See 
Medicine; Respiratory Diseases 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See Infantile 
Paralysis 54, 53, 52 
Bacteriology 89a; Blood, Diseases of 
the, 108c; Chemotherapy 154c; 
Physiology 550d; Salk, Jonas Ed- 
ward 610c; Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the, 653b; Veterinary 
Medicine 732c 

Vishinsky, Andrei Y.: 
55 

Visual Education: see Motion Pic- 
tures 

Vital Statistics: see Birth Statistics; 
Census Data, U.S.; Death Statis- 
tics; Infant Mortality; Marriage 
and Divorce; Suicide Statistics 

Vitamins and Nutrition 
Blood, Diseases of the, 107d; Drug 
Administration 214d; Heart and Cir- 
culatory Diseases 317c; Nutrition, 
Experimental 506c; Tropical Diseases 
687b 

Vocational 
of, 53, 52 

Voice of America: see Radio and 
Television; United States Infor- 
mation Agency 55, 54 

Von (in personal names): see under 
proper names 

Voronoff, Sergei (Serghei Voronov): see 
Obituaries 52 

Voroshilov, Klimenty Efremovich 
54 

Vukovich, Bill 520d 

Wages and Hours 
Building and Construction Industry 
129a; Business Review 134b; Income 


see Obituaries 


Rehabilitation, Office 


and Product, U.S. 342c; Insurance 
351a; Labour Unions 391a; Law 
397d; National Labor Relations 


Board 475a; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 490d; Police 554c; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 559b; Post Office 562c; 
Prices 567d; Railroads 587a; Social 
Security 628d; Strikes 654a; U.S. 
704a; Words and Meanings, New 
751b. See also specific industries and 
various states 

Wage Stabilization Board 53. See 
Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S. 52 

Wagner, John P. (Honus) 520d 

Wagner, Robert F.: see Obituaries 54 

Wainwright, Jonathan M.: see Obitu- 
aries 

Waksman, Selman Abraham 53 

Wales: see Great Britain & Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom of 
Bridges 118d 

Wainuts: see Nuts 

Walton, Ernest Thomas Sinton 52 

War, Law of: see International Law 

Ward, Arch 521a 

Warfield, David: see Obituaries 52 

Warner, Glenn Scobey (‘‘Pop”’): 
Obituaries 55 

War Prisoners: see Prisoners of War 
54, 53, 52 

Warren, Earl 56, 55, 54, 52 
Political Parties, U.S. 558b 

War Savings Stamps: see Post Office 
54, 53, 52 

Washington 
Bridges 118c 

Washington, D.C. 

Water Polo: see Swimming 55, 54 

Water Supply and Conservation: see 
Municipal Government 56, 55. See 
Geological Survey, U.S.; Soil Con- 
servation 56, 55, 54. See Dams; Ir- 
rigation; Public Health Engineer- 
ing; Tunnels 56, 55, 54, 53, 52. See 
Floods and Flood Control 54, 53, 
52 


see 


Federal Power Commission 256d 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of 


Agriculture 26a; Business Review 
131d; Census Data, U.S. 148b; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 341a; Insur- 
ance 349c; Savings and Loan Indus- 
try 614a; Wages and Hours 737a 
Weapons: see Munitions 
Weather: see Meteorology 
Webster, H(arold) T: see Obituaries 53 
Weeks, Sinclair 56, 55, 54, 53 
Weight Lifting 56 
Wena, Adolph A.: see Obituaries 


Weizmann, Chaim: see Obituaries 53 

Weller, Thomas Huckle 55 

Wellite 569d 

Wendel, Josef 54 

West Africa, British: 
West Africa 

Westermann, William Linn: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Western European Union: see Euro- 
pean Unity 56, 55. See London 
Conference and Paris Agree- 
ments; United States 55. See Eu- 
ropean Union 54, 53, 52 

Western Samoa: see New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 

West Indies, British: see British 
West Indies 56, 55, 54. See Ba- 
hama Islands; Barbados; Ja- 
maica; Leeward Islands; Trinidad 
and Tobago; Windward Islands 
56, 55, 54, 53, 52 

West Virginia 

‘‘Wetbacks’’: see Immigration, Emi- 
gration and Naturalization 55. See 
Agriculture 52 

Whaling: see Fisheries 55, 54, 53, 52 

Wheat 
Agriculture 24c; International trade 
362a; Soil Conservation 639d 

Wherry, Kenneth Spicer: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

White, Walter (Francis) 521a 

ve John Andreas: see Obituaries 
5 

Wilbur, Curtis Dwight: see Obituaries 
55 


see British 


Wilderness Preservation 55 

Wildlife Conservation 

Wiley, Alexander 53 

Wilhelm Von Hohenzollern, Prince: see 
Obituaries 52 

Williams, Ben Ames: see Obituaries 54 

Wilson, Charles Edward 52 

Wilson, Charles Erwin 56, 55, 54, 53 


Wilson, Halsey William: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Wilson, Leroy A(ugust): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Windward Islands 

Wines 


Wirth, Louis: see Obituaries 53 

Wisconsin 

Withholding Tax: see Law 53, 52 

Wojciechowski, Stanislaw: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Wolgast, Adolf (Ad) 521b 

Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Women’s Fashions 56, 55, 54, 53. See 
Fashion and Dress 52 
Clothing Industry 173b; Furs 286d; 
Shoe Industry 620c; Words and 
Meanings, New 750d 

Wood, Robert Williams 521b 

Wood: see Forests; Lumber 

Woodruff, Roy Orchard: see Obitu- 
aries 54 

Woods, Albert H(erman): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Wool 
International Trade 363c; Livestock 
410a; Prices 567c; Textile Industry 
674a; Women’s Fashions 748c 

Words and Meanings, New 

World Assembly for Moral 
Armament 56, 55, 54, 53 

World Bank: see International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 

World Commerce: see International 
Trade 52 

World Council of Christian Educa- 


Re- 


INDEX 777 


tion: see Religious Education 

World Council of Churches: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 56. 
See Christian Unity; Religion 56, 
55, 54, 53, 52. See Methodist 
Church 55. See Missions, Foreign 
(Religious) 55, 54 

World Federation of Trade Unions: 
see Labour Unions 52 

World Health Organization 56, 55, 
54, 53. See Child Welfare; United 
Nations 52 
Child Welfare 159b; Libraries 405a; 
Tropical Diseases 687a; Tuberculosis 
689d 


Wrestling 

Wright, Louis T.: see Obituaries 53 

Wright, William Henry: see Obitu- 
aries 52 


Wrong, Humphrey Hume: see Obitu- 
aries 55 

Wu Te-chen: see Obituaries 54 

Wyoming 

Wyszynski, Stefan 54 

XF-84H 83d 

X-Ray and Radiology 
Blood, Diseases of the, 108c; Cancer 
143d; Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases 
of, 218c; Electronics 235b; Medicine 
429b; Munitions 463b; Physiology 
S551a; Standards, National Bureau of, 
648d; Tuberculosis 689a; Words and 
Meanings, New 750d 

Yachting 

Yalta Documents 56 

Yancey, Jimmy: see Obituaries 52 

Yellow Fever: see Tropical Diseases 
56, 55, 54, &3 

Yemen 
Aden 19b; Aviation, Civil 83a; Inter- 
national Trade 364c; Iraq 368d 

Yiddish Literature: see Jewish Lit- 
erature 56, 55, 54 

Yoshida, Shigeru 52 

Young, Denton True (Cy) 521¢c 

Young, Robert Raiph 55 

Young, Roland: see Obituaries 54 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Yugoslavia 
Agriculture 30a; Automobile Indus- 
try 77b; Birth Statistics 105d; Burma 
130d; China 162b; Coal 174a; Com- 
munism 182b; Copper 188b; Death 
Statistics 202c; Disasters 211d; For- 
eign Aid Programs, U.S. 266d; Immi- 
gration, Emigration and Naturaliza- 
tion 339d; Infant Mortality 349a; In- 
ternational Law 355d; International 
Trade 360b; Iron and Steel 370c; 
Italy 377b; Lead 400d; Lumber 413c; 
Marriage and Divorce 423b; Middle 
Eastern Affairs 441b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 443; 
Museums 468b; National Parks and 
Monuments 477b; NATO 500d; Na- 
vies of the World 477d; Radio and 
Television 585d; Railroads 588c; Ru- 
mania 606d; Tuberculosis 689a; Tur- 
key 692c; U.S.S.R. 695c; Wines 747a 

Yukon Territory 

Zahedi, Fazlollah 54 

Zanzibar: see British East Africa 

Zernike, Frits 54 

Zhukov, Georgi Konstantinovich 56 

Zinc 
Eastern European Economic Plan- 
ning 219a; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 445; Prices 567d; 
Secondary Metals 615a 

Zionist Organization of America: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U:S. 53,52 

Zonta International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Zoology 
Exploration and Discovery 249d; 
Marine Biology 420a; Palaeontology 
531a; Smithsonian Institution 626b 


Printed in U.S.A. by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
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